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. 1 A NEW UNIVERSAL HISTORY _ | 0 on 7 n 3; 


rr 


— 


; 4 


OF THE RELIGIOUS 


| Rites, Ceremonies, and Customs 


- 
oF THE 


Whole World: 


OR, A COMPLETE AND IMPARTIAL VIEW OF ALL 


THE RELIGIONS 
IN THE VARIOUS NATIONS OF THE UNIVERSE: 


BOTH AN CLIENT AND V ODERN, 
FROM THE CREATION DOWN TO THE PRESENT TIME. 


SE INCLUDING THE ANCIENT AND -PRESENT STATE OF RELIGION 
| — AMONGST THE 


* 


© 


Jews, 5 Assyrians, N 5 e, 1j Greeks, 
you Babylonians, _ -. Africans, and all the [| Christians 
Carthageniane, Medes, I other Idolatrous & |} Romish Church, with ihe 
* Druids, | Persians, 4 Pagan Nations, various Orders of her 
: AIG 4 HN cinen 855 Mahometans, 3 & c. & c. 
W 4%. | | TOGETHER WITH | 
1 he History of the Reformed Churches; j 
'  COMPREHENDING THE | 
. . ns, Calvinists, Baptists, | Nonjurors, 
+» » Moravwians, || Armimans, Arians, _ Sandimanians, 
Dissenters, Methodasts, | Sake alen, % A 
n Inde pes > 1 | Fe Ke 6. 
Ip 'S *. SY 
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TO wren 18 ADDED, 


Blackburn: 


* » PRINTED BY 4 HEMING 2 *. 
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OV CN Cat 


&% INTRODUCTORY , 
9 


Ir. has been acknowledged by the wisest men in all ages and nations, that knowledge, properly improved, 
is the grand ornament of human life, as religion is of the rational faculties. Knowledge distinguishes us from 
the irrational creation, and Religion places us in a rank far superior to many of our own species. We are 
not able to comprehend all the secrets of our own nature —we are often lost in admiration, at the con- 
sideration of the actions of our fellow creatures ; but nothing so much excites our attention as religious 
rites, ceremonies, and customs! That men in different ages, and throughout the universe, have paid ado- 
ration to almost every animal, and reptile, on the face of the earth, cannot be denied; that their ĩdolatrous 
praQtices have been ridiculous to the highest degree is equally true; nor is it less so, that many of them 
have been a disgrace to human nature, even in its corrupted state! God made man after his own image, 
but he has sought out many inventions; there is a ſtrange propensity in the human mind to deviate from the 
truth, and to the divine simplicity of holy ordinances mankind ate too apt to join something very pleasing 
to their own imperfeR ideas; to captivate the mind, without tending either to improve the morals in this 
life, or make the soul wise for happiness hereafter. The more we know of all the religions of different 
nations, the more we are led to enquire, what could induce some men to aQ 30 inconsistent with the 
dignity « of their nature e this cannot be done unless we attend to the following particular 


_ 


J. We must enquire into the causes which gave te to those forms and ceremonies of human invention, 
and by comparing them with the state of mankind, and the attributes of the ws Being, we ſhall be in 
some measure enabled to account for their existence. 


II. We ſhould attend to what were the senliments of the people who embraced them, concerning that 
grand question in divinity, The terms of acceptance with the Deity,” which in some measure may be 
considered as the leading principle of wales! in general. 

III. We must describe such ceremonies : as are absurd ind inconsistent ; in 3 to the reader, that 
| he may see the difference between them and the simplicity of the true gospel ceremonials, which, as 
a dra from God, were e calculajed to make men virtuous in time, and blessed in eternity. 


Lastly, We must PETS such practical inferences from our accounts of every different religion, an will serve. 
to lead the reader to the practice of morality and piety, as the n ornament of human life, the rule 
of Wy and the sure title to enternal felicity. 


1 +. 
= . % 
4 - 
8 5 * 
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Such i is the general plan of the present work, but it is necessary we should bay, 
its extensive nature. er e ee 


n * — yt * « Shift 1446 AT 1 Bar wy iro l foo; bo her 
* 


All the goa of the various nations in the world, are here displayed in a plain, easy, concise manner; 
and while the author has adhered to truth, he has not suffered himself to be biased by any party prejudices, in 
favour of any particular opinions; for in delineating these important subjects, he has sometimes found things ; 
simple in their own nature, and really praise worthy, which, at the same time, were joined with such rites 
of human invention as disgrace the memory of those who invented them. While he relates the follies of 
many of his fellow creatures, he does it in pity z not A. "wy had he Mi; in those n and i in 
those ages, he might have been. an idolatot himself. 


: og | 

At this time, when people in eenerel are engaged in the most Iaudable of all pursuits, that of religious 
investigation and free inquiry after truth,. nothing it is presumed can be more acceptable to the public than 
this imfrartial HISTORY the Religious CEREMONIES and CusTOMs of all NaT1oNs, on the mos! liberal and 
extensive hlan. This volume will exhibit a particular aceount of the diversities of obinions that have prevailed 

respeRing the Object of Divine worship in every part of the world, and of the es and /arries which have 
been formed in consequence of those opinions from the beginning of time to the present Ara. The Cere- 
monies and Customi of the Idolatrous Nations will be pointed out, the gradual growth of Idolatry, and the | 
absurd and superstitious notions, which by degrees have been introduced amongrtahe various Savage and 
Barbarian Countries. | | 


The Jewidh and Crictian l og are als oaticnd | in a very 3 manner; and the most catiafa8ory 
account given of the various denominations of Religion in America and Europe, particularly i in tete Kingdoms. 
The gradual increase of the Pabal power and influence is traced; together with the policy, interest, and 
government of the Roman Pontiffs; and a view of the Ae d to W and the different Vini 
of the Learned mint those eee, 


There 5 other Book in our Language, nor. indeed in any other, on an enlarged plan; for blending 
Instruction with Entertainment, this work will lead.mankind to set a proper value on the great truths of the 
Protestant Religion; and it is hoped the Author's sincere endeavours to diffuse * 88 alt 
ranks of fegte, will meet with gore) n and applause. | 


In writing conchtning i the „ Jews, he has taken the Bf 2's of his terial Gm _ we fipd 
recorded in the sacred Scriptures, confirming these accounts by the testimony of Josephus; and with 


respect to the Modern Jeu he has consulted the liturgy used in the public ee and . himself 
of the conſes ion of faith which they daily repeat. i 


The Religious Rites and Ceremonies of the Ancient Heathens have 3 tqken from the best * extant ; 
and much assistance has been given to the writer by some of the greatest nen in the present age, particularly 
those who have made such subjects their favourite study. In writing of the heathen rites and ceremonies, 
wo meet with many things which seem to have a resemblance to the Old Testament dispensation; such 
as Sacrifice, the Observations of Days, Months, Sabbaths, and New Moons, but still the difference is great. 
All the Rites and Ceremonies used by the Jews, as prescribed- by the law of Moses, were calculated to | 
make them a peculiar people from all others in the world; and it is remarkable, that although they often 


plunged themſelves into the grossest idolatry, yet many of them adhered to the worship of the true God, 
and even laid down their lives rather than blaspheme his name. The 


* 
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Inhabitants-of: the Conc Guinea, the Druid) he Laplanders,. the Heltrntars, and the Savages in America, 
r. ec. 3 or the e who, e neuer attended to there 
my before. 


\ 


"> ant the. account of be Religious n of the Greek Church, the author has been assisted by 3 
| -£ammunicatedto bim by a gentleman lately deceased, who resided many years as Consul for his late Majeſty 


in the Lenant j at Smyrna, Alaſſo, Conttantimple, and Alexandris ; and in this part of the work, Sothe curious 
particulars have been taken notice of which other historians have entirely negleQed.. . 


Fe on gin of the Rites and Cereneuies of the Church of Rome, theie progress from time to time, _ a view 
of chem as they appear at present, have been carefully attended to; and the reader will find a comparison 
drawn between them and genuine Christianity. The ſame care has been attended to in giving an account of 
the Rites and Ceremonies used by the different denomination; of Prote:tants in Europe; and as the author 


resided some years on the Continent, so he considers himself as master of the subject; having been preſent at 


most of their public as:emblies, where he made himself acquainted not only with their Tenete, but also with 
their Ceremonies; which must serve to throw a considerable light on this part of the work. 


In speaking of the different denominations and seQaries in these nations, he has joined candour and 
truth in such a manner, that the most rigid cannot find fault, nor will the libertine have reaſon to exult 
over what he may consider as enthusiasm and weakness. Diversity of tempers, and a variety of circum- 
zstances which human prudence could not- foresee, have Men rendered men enemies to each other, while 
it was their duty to act as disciples of the blessed Jesus, and where they thought their brethren were 
deceived, or in any manner led into an error, to draw a veil over their weakness, and exhort them to a 
proper use of the apostolical injunction, viz. © Prove all things, and hold that which is good.” Although 


convinced of the importance of the subject, the author cannot expect the approbation of all, however 
he may have exerted his utmost endeavours to deserve it. But there are many men who delight in ac- 


quiring knowledge, who seek wisdom in humility, and would desire to be an ornament to their age and 
country. And there are many young people who have not had an opportunity of attending to these things, 
but wish to receive information concerning matters of so much importance. By persons of such benevo- 
lent sentiments, the following work will be well received; a careful perusal of it will lead them to con- 


sider the great difference between all the Heathen religions and those of the Jews and Chrisians. As ſor 
Mahometanism, it is a compound of many heresies, first embraced by enthusiasts,. and then propagated by 


force. There are many other Religious Rites and Ceremonies, which will be taken notice of in the courſe 
of this work; such as the Armenians, the Bramins, the Banians, and the Ethiopians; which last was com- 
municated to the author by one of the most extraordinary persons of the present age. Throughout the 


whole, a strict attention has been paid to Chronology; a science which but few are acquainted with, 


although it is 22 known, that withodt 351 we can never understand kiotory. 


Upon the whole, thers' is little doubt bat this ao undertaking will merit the thanks of that generous 


public, for hose benefit it was undertaken; and the author, who has no mercenary views, will, at least, 


receive the thanks of his fellow subjects. Consistent with human nature, he is anxious for the public ap- 
plause, but not at the expence of truth; many years have been ſpent in bringing this work to a state of 


perſection; and wich respect to all the various Religions in the world, it will be ſound an useſul family 


| library, n o be perused by all ranks of people, of great service to . in general, and such as 
ü Ne. 1. | -Þ | the 


15 


— Pte 


INTRODUCTORY PREFACE 


the man of learning may read without deviating from the "dignity of bis charaQter in tho literary world. 
The author has excluded from the whole every thing disgustful in controversy, representing men and things 


as they really are; and drawing a veil d — MC La EW 
2 e N and errors of the prejudiced, 


It is remarkable, that although we have hin useful aud valuable bocks published in numbers, and some = 
of these on Religon, yet this is the firct ever attempted on an enlarged and liberal Alan. And the author 


doubts not but from the perusal of this _— the rising generation vill be * ere and the 
man of experience entertained. 
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ANEW UNIVERSAL HISTORY 
EE 


. RITES, CEREMONIES, AND CUSTOMS ' 


_ or ThE WHOLE, WORLD; on; 
4 GENERAL VIEW OF ALL RELIGIONS. 


The History of the Patriarchial Religion, and that of the Ancient Jews. 


TFAVING taken notice of the 

y to say any thing more by way of introduction, 
bus will — begin — the Patriarchial 
Religion, which may be divided into two parts; 
first, respecting it's state before the deluge; second- 
ly, with regard to its situation from the time of 
Noah till the calling of Abraham. With respect to 
the first, we must be directed by what we find in 
the sacred history; for we have no other authorities, 


besides some traditions of the heathens, which are 


80 much blended with fable that no confidence ought 
to be placed in them. To love God without con- 
 8ciousness of sin, was the business of our first ts 
in a state of innocence, when there was no fault to 
deplore; but no sooner did sin take e in the 
world, in consequence of their di ience, than 
ing was changed, and the earth was cursed 


5 ilt. Dreadful, however, as that curse 
; God ts not forget the works of his hands; 


he looked in compassion on those who had offend- 


ed, and he pointed out a remedy, in promisi , that 


in time, a most glorious person, who, according to 
the flesh, was . descend from Adam, should — 


an atonement for the sins of a guilty world. Al- 


though the sacred scriptures do not point out all the 
i E of the promise, yet there can be no doubt 

ut God had told our first parents, that the seed of 
the woman, the promised Messiah, was to offer 
himself up a sacrifice for che sins of his people. 
It is, therefore, from the fall of man that we must 
date the origin if 


# 


4 


plan of 
our work in the preface, we think it unneces- 


* 


| 


* 


| 
| 


to point out the great sacrifice which was to be made 
on Mount Calvary, for the sins of a guilty world. 
That such was the practice during life of 
Adam, will appear evident to any one who peruses 
the account of Cain and Abel, (Gen. iv.) for sacri- 
fices are there mentioned- as the principal part of 
religion. It is true, the form and manner in which 
they were offered up is not mentioned ;- nor does it 
appear that any thing of a particular nature was 
required. Cain, as a person who cultivated the 
ground, brought, as an offering, the fruits of the 
earth: And Abel, who was a shepherd, presented to 
the Lord some of the best lambs of his flock: they 
came, however, with different dispositions; the one 
was accepted, the other rejected. The temples for 
these sacrifices, in those early ages, were the world 
at large, and the canopy of heaven was the roof 
which covered them. The altars were no more 
than clods of earth, or turf, laid up in heaps; for 
architecture was then little known. When the 
sacrifice was laid upon the altar, if it was approved 
of by the Divine Being, he-sent-down-@ miragulous 


fire to consume it; and this Was 'congidered/as a2 
mark of 1 and acceptance: Fire pointe: 
out the sufferings of the Divine Redeemer, 


endure, in his own person, all the wrath of God for 
sin; and the consuming of the sacrifice, that he Ww ue 
to make a complete and final atonement. That 
this was the practice during the remainder of the 
Antediluvian world, cannot be doubted; for we are 
told that Noah, after the deluge had subsided, built 


an altar to the Lord; which was no more ors 


= 


- Tur RELIGION or THz ANCIENT JEWS. 


hee before God destroyed men for their | offer up the sacrifice, and his only son was che vie- 
r At that tee, every raps the father of + tim; which, may eerde_ to. theme that. NCT. Was Ft 
"2 amily, was a lepislator and a priest; there was no | that time, a sacerdotal as well as civil power, Todged 
sacerdotal ordinations; and it is probable, that till | in the master of every family; It does not, indeed, 
the confusion of tonguos at Babel, all the descen- a r, that the patriarchs of oldhever offered their 
dants of Noah were of one religion. Ne in sacrifice; but the case of Isaac was of a 
The sentiments of those men who lived soon after | peculiar nature, and no way applicable to the com- 
the deluge, seem to be plain, artless, and simple; mon state of affairs in this world, which would put 
they looked upon God as their maker, they trusted in | an end to the existence of civil society. — 
his providence, and their views were directed for- During the life of the patriarch Iszac; as well as 


— 


wards to that glorious person, who was to make an that of his father Abraham, there seetus to have been 
atonement for their sins. It appears evident, that | but little difference between the religious ceremonies 
soon after the dispersion of the children of Naah, 4 * 7 and those of the patriarchs; only, 
by the confusion of tongues, many human mvciitions) Mulch 6nd ore the true God, the others. 
took place in religion, which occasioned the calling | were idolators. The person who swore to perform 
of Abraham, that, in his family, he might preserve commande duty, put his Tght-hand under the 
the worship TBEARSSRT TT FTTSRSES> 5 ch Eh of lis master, aud then invoked the Great 
Abraham lived in the land of the Chaldeans, since Jehovah to be witness to his fidelity. Altars still 
called Persia, and like most of the peaple of that-age 4 continued ta be made of stones and turf; for as the 
being a shepherd, it was no difficult matcer for him | people wandered from place to place, consequently 
to remove from the place of his nativity ; for landed | they could not have temples erected where they 
property was not then known. During the whole | might regularly. attend on Divine warghip. It was 
of his history, we find him at different times, and | much the same during the life of the patriarch Jacob, 
in different places, erecting altars to the true God, who supported his family hy keeping his flocks in de 
and offering sacrifices upon them. These altars || wilderness ; and so it continued till Joseph Was sdld 
were what we have already mentioned, namely, lit- as a slave to the Ishmarlites, ho carried him into 
tile hillocks of turfs heaped upon each other; and the || Egypt. There is no doubt, but that during the time 
person who offered the sacrifice, walked round the the children of Israel were in Egypt, they, were lit- 
pile till the holy fire came down from heaven to |-tle better than idolators; and it appears that they 
ars 
the 


consume it, taking care to drive away from it all were there at least two hundred and chirty years. 
sorts of birds and beasts, because it was sacred to | All those who went into Egypt were dead — 
the Lord of creation, providence and grace. Of Moses was called upon to lead their $necessors 0 
this we have a striking instance in Gen. xv; where | land of promise; and it seems probable, that when 
we are told, that when the birds came down upon he led themacross the Red sea, they had little know- 
che sacrifice, Abraham drove them away. | ledge of the true God; or rather, that they were 
It seems plain, that before the deluge nothing idolators, Who worshipped the gods of the hea- 
| was more common than to offer in sacrifice the thens. V | | en 
fruits of the carth; but after that period, living Soon after the Jews, or children of Israel, were 
erratures only were to be sacrificed: and this is what delivered from Egyptian slavery, Moses, their leader 
the Apostle Paul says (chap. x.) in his Epistle to | delivered chem yo which he received from God 
the Hebrews, without shedding of blood, there was on Mount Sinai. Thus law vvas delivered an the most 
no remission. Isaac, as the son of promise from. marvellous and miraculous manner, and consisted 
whom the Messiah was to spring, was given to |: of precepts relating to their duty both to God and 
Abraham in a miraculous manner; beyond the to each other; but such were the oorrupt notions 
power of man to conceive, and contrary to the or- of those people, that while Moses remained in the 
5 2 course of generation. This will account in | mount, they actually made to themselves the image 
) the clearest manner, why his father so cheerfully, | of a golden calf, wich they worshipped as the true 


-comphed-wih the Divine command, in submitting God; and this was done in imitation of hat they 
to offer him up as a burmt offering. The circum- had seen „ They danced and sung round 
stances of the narration are affecting, but they ate the idol till the holy messenger of God returned. 
instructive. Abraham himself was the priest; he from the mount, and then they were chastised for 
Was to cut the throat of that son who had been given their disobedience. It was therefore necessary, that 
many rites and ceremonies should be observed by 
that people, who seem to have been hard-hearted 
and stiff-necked frorn the bogiming, Ihe most 
FD, | distinguishing 


Tur RELIGION or THz ANCIENT JEWS: | — 
ness. The law delivered by Moses to the Jews, and 


. circumcisjon; and this was always performed on 
the eighth day after the birth, to distinguish them 
from some of the heathens, particularl descen- 
dants of Ishmael, who made it a fixed rule to cir- 
cumcise their children in their thirteenth year. The 
seventh day of the week was to be kept sacred; but 
this was no more than the revival of an ancient in- 
stitutien, as appears from Genesis ii. Sacrifices 
were enjoined, to point out the necessity of the great 
sacriſice which the Divine Redeemer was to offer up 


in his own person on the cross. A distinction was | 


made between clean and unclean animals; which 


seem to have been rather political than religious; 


for had swine's flesh been eaten in the wilderness, 
or even in the land of Canaan, it might have been 
mpg to their health. It is true, another reason 
been assigned 

make a distinction between them and all other na- 
tions in the universe. | 
At the celebration of their grand solemnities per- 
sons were to bring the victim to the priest, who laid 
his hand upon its head, and then read over to the 
con ion aloud, all the sins which the parties 
confessed. The victim was then slain, and when all 
the blood was extracted from the body, the fat was 

burnt to ashes, and the other parts remained the 
perty of the priests. During the time the children 
of Israel remained in the wilderness they had no 
temple, because they had no fixed place of residence; 
but, to supply that deficiency, God commanded 

Moses and Aaron to make an ark, or tabernacle, 
which was carried by the Levites from place to place. 
However during that time, Moses drew up to them 
—_ of laws, dictated by unerring wisdom, than 
which we find that nothing could be more consistent 
with the Divine attributes, or more suitable to the 

ius and interests of the people. | | 

But of all the ceremomes imposed on the Jews, 
none serves more to point out the notion of an 
atonenient by the blood of Christ, than that of the 


TH Scape Goat.” This ceremony was 


once in every year, and it was done in che following 


manner. * ab 63"! | 

Ihe goat was taken to the tabernacle, and, in 

the hearing of all che le, the priest read a list of 
the sins which had been confessed. The people 


acknowiedged their guilt, and then, taking the scroll 
he fixed it upon the goat, which was immediately 
conducted to the wilderness, and never more heard of. 
This being over, the messengers returned, and then 
the people received absolution. This served to point 
out, that the sins of men were to be laid upon Christ, 
the promised Messiah 


oy and finally bring in an everlasting righteous- | 
NN . I, 2 ' 88 | 


% 


for this prohibition; namely, to 


, who was to remove them for | 


which was given under the sanction of Divine au- 
thority, contained not only directions for the manner 
in which sacrifices were to be offered, and indeed 
the whole service, first of the tabernacle, and then 
of the temple ; but likewise a complete system of 


moral precepts, nay morality itself; whether we 70 
e 


ply the word to Ethics, CEconomics, or Politics. 

distinctions of persons, according to the different 
ranks in life, were clearly pointed out; women were 
not permitted to wear the same habit as the men, 
for this plain reason, that had the different sexes 


been permitted to dress indiscriminately, many dan- 


gerous and even fatal consequences would have 
taken place; nay, it might have happened, that the 
most unnatural crimes would have been committed; 
and the God of order, who seeks to promote the 
happiness of his creatures, would have been blas- 
phemed as the author of sin. Youug persons were 
commanded to stand up in a reverend manner be- 
fore the aged, and to treat them with every mark of 
respect. This was in all respects, consistent with 
the first principles of natural religion; for the re- 
spect we owe to the aged, points out the duty we are 


bound to discharge to that — being, by whose 


wisdom we were formed. by whose goodness we 
have been preserved, and by whose grace we have 
been redeemed from the power and guilt of sin. 
Their law was to be of an uniform nature, and the 
same justice was to be done to str 
born subjects. No stranger was to be chosen king 
over them, for this reason, that as they were sur- 
rounded by heathen nations, so a stranger, having 


the civil power in his hands, might have led them 


into idolatry. They were permitted to lend money 
to strangers upon usury; but when they lent any 
thing to their brethren, nothing but the principal 
was to be demanded. They were commanded not 
to abhor, nor treat with contempt the Edomites, 
because they were the descendants of Esau, the el- 
der brother of Jacob. These Edomites were à cir- 
cumcised people, and, although in latter times, we 
find them commencing idolators, yet, in conse- 

uence of their descent from Abraham, and the ten- 

erness which Esau himself shewed to Jacob, they 
were to be treated as brethren. Nor were they to 
treat the Egyptians with cruelty: for the following 
reasons. First, their ancestors bad been once ten- 
derly treated by the Egyptians. 
children of Israel had been kept in a severe state of 
bondage by those people. The consideration of the 
first, was to keep alive in their minds sentiments of 

Tatitude. The second, to humanize their natures, 


y teaching them charity, benevolence, compassion,  . 
, —_ and all those other virtues which can adorn 


as to free 


Secondly, the 
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the human mind, and make men ornaments of civil | moral obligation, and above all, the fear and love of 
society. | Hp TE as God. There was, however, an appeal from these 

Slavery was permitted by the law of Moses, but | inferior courts, whether relating to matters of a civil 
slaves or bond-men were not to be treated with | or a criminal nature. And this appeal was 
cruelty; and the reason assigned was, that the chil- | solemn: the party who thought himself injured, 8 
dren of Israel had themselves been slaves in the land | entered his appeal before the supreme judge or the 
of Egypt. Every widow, and every orphan, were | king, who called to his assistance the whole 
to be considered as objects of compassion; and | of priests and Levites, and the majority of the votes 
those who treated them with cruelty, were to be | determined the affair. If either of the contending 
considered as objects of the Divine - displeasure. | parties refused to abi by the final decision, he was 
Nay, it was further threatened in this Divine law, | condemned to suffer death; for, not to acknowledge | 
that those who oppressed the widow and fatherless, such a solemn judgement, was to deny the authority 
should die an ignominous death; that their widows | of God — who had delegated his authority to 
should be exposed to want, and their children sub- the judges, priests and Levites. 7 | 
jected to all the hardships of a injurious, unfeeling | Ihe person who spoke disrespectfully of a judge, 


world. | | | was considered as a blasphemer; and if he was 
Ihe duty of charity was st inculcated by | found guilty, by the evidence of two or three wit- 
the Mosaic economy ; fo tever was left of the | nesses, then he was to be put to death, for to revile 


fruits of the earth in the field, they were not to go | a judge was to revile God, he being considered as his 
back to gather; it was for the poor and needy: the | representative on earth. : 
Slaves were to enjoy it, and so were the widows and | The nature of servitude among the Jews, has 
fatherless. The tribe of Levi, to whom the priest- | never been properly attended to, and the Mosaic law 
hood was confined by law, were not to have any | has often been ridiculed, merely because the weak 
local inheritance, but they were to dwell in the pre- | could not, and the wicked would not understanòꝭ it. 
sence of their brethern, and one tenth part of the | If we consider the state of a people living without 
fruits of the earth was to be set aside for their sub- | commerce, confined to agriculture, we must natu- 
sistence. These Levites, however, were commanded | rally belieye, that many persons would be ofterdou 
to relieve the widow and the fatherless ; and in con- | of employment; and had many of those pe 
sequence of their actions, being in all respects con- | been set at liberty, they would have perished for 
sistent with the purity of the Divine Law, they | want of subsistence. e Jewish slavery was two- 
were either to be acquitted or condemned. fola, and arose from a variety of circumstances. 
In every city, town or village, some of the most When men were reduced to poverty, it was in the 
respectable of the inhabitants, or elders of the peo- power of their creditors to sell them : but they were 
ple, were to be appointed judges, and in the admini- | not to he treated as strangers; they were to treat- 
stration of justice, they were strictly commanded | ed in the same manner as we do hired servants; and 
to act impartially. No respect was to be paid to | when the year of jubilee took place, they and their 
the characters, or ranks of persons; and a dreadful | wives, with their children, were to be set at liberty, 
curse was pronounced against such as should take | and they were to return to the possessions of their 
bribes. These judges sat in the gates of the cities, | ancestors. These persons who were purchased, or 
which practice still prevails in many of the eastern | in other words, took into a state of servitude, were 
nations. The origin of this practice is of great | not to be sold by their masters, nor were they to 
antiquity; but the end and design of it has never been | be treated with any sort of severity. When a ser- 
properly accounted for, which is the more surprising | vant was discharged, his master was to give him as 
because the thing itself is very emblematical and | much corn, wine, oil, and other necessaries, as he 
expressive. | | - | and his wife and children could carry home to their 
Judges sitting in the gates of cities, point out, houses. This was done to keep them in mind of 
first, that justice and equity are the most secure | the slavery they had suffered in the land of Egypt, 
guards and safety of a people. Secondly, that justice, and the liberal manner in which God, by an act of 
in its executive part, should be in that place which | his Almighty power, delivered them from bondage. 
divides citizens from those who inhabit the country. | In the patriarchal age, the power of masters over 
Lastly, it was, that justice might be public, that all] their servants was unlimited, for they had a right to 
those who were going to, or coming from the city, | put them to death whenever they pleased; but after 
might be impressed with a proper sense of the laws, | the children of Israel had returned from Egypt, this 
the nature of rewards and punishments, the neces- | power was confined within proper bounds ; for there 
sity they were under to obey them, the force of is a wide difference between a state of nature, and a 
| 8 8 state 
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state of society. Such as engaged for a limited time 
| were to have leave to go out at the expiration of it, 
and if he was married when he entered into servitude, 
his wife and children were to be set at liberty; but 
if his master gave him a wife, both she and the 
children were to remain the property of the master. 
This circumstance, however, seldom took place, 
for the law had provided a remedy, | 
lt frequently happened, that when the term of 
servitude expired, the servant having no prospect 
of procuring a subsistance, and, at the same time, 
unwilling to part with his wife and children, told 
his master he would serve him during the remainder 
of his life. In such cases, the masters took him 
before the eiders, or judges, and in their presence, 
an awl was bored through his ear, and fixed to a 
post in the gate of the city, and he and his wife 
and children were to serve the master till their 
A : 
It was the same with women servants, who were 
bound by the same obligations. Much has been 
said and written on the nature of this ceremony, 
and by some it has been considered as e 
ſruel. To this it is answered, that when we con- 
ider in what manner the ears of our women are pre- 
pared for the use of rings, which seldom puts them 
to much pain, then there does not appear any cruel- 
ty in it. From the humanity that runs through 
every part of the Mosaic law, we may naturally and 
reasonably conclude, that the servant himself was 
not put to much pain, but that the ceremony was 
hays formal than cruel. With respect to strangers, 
or the proges who. came from other countries, they 
were, at all times, permitted to redeem themselves, 
and this was to be done in an equitable manner be- 
fore the judges. All the arrears due to them, were 
to be paid, and if the time of their servitude was not 
expired, then they were to make a proper deduction, 
so that the master should not receive the least 
injury. „ | 
The children of those who lived in the heathen 
nations, were to be treated by the children of Israel 
as slaves, they were to be bought and sold as pri- 


vate property, but they were to be treated} with 


tenderness. This practice was not wholly confined 
to the Jews, for we find many instances of it in the 
histories of other nations. 'The heathens, who lived 


around the land of Palestine, were divided into small 0 


tribes, under chieftains or commanders, who led 
them out annually to rob and plunder; and during 
these excursions, it often happened, that many inno- 
cent persons were made captives, and sold as slaves. 
These persons were transferred to all those who 
purchased the estate upon which they resided, and 

they were to remain slaves for ever, unless they could 


4 


| 


[ 


| redeem themselves. 


It was common to assign some 
of those slaves as a marriage portion to a bride, and 
of this we have many instances in the Greek and 
Roman history. Nay, we may add, to the disho- 
nour of Christians, the present age affords us many 
melancholy examples of this inhuman practice. 
Mr. Granville Sharp, one of the greatest ornaments 
of the literary world, has made it appear almost to 
a demonstration, that as the Jewish commonwealth 


was abolished,. in consequence of cruelty to slaves 


and strangers, so the slave trade, as carried on by 
the inhabitants of this country, will at last bring 
destruction upon us. . 5 | 

When a master struck his servant, and the wound 
proved mortal, so that the servant died within the 
compass of a day or two, then the crime was to be 
considered as capital, and the master was to suffer 
death for it; but if he lived beyond that time, then 
the master was to be discharged, because the slave 
was his property. It is needless to make any com- 
ments on this part of the Jewish law; because the 
circumstances of the times required some sort of se- 
verity; and the children of Israel being a hard-heart- 
ed people, it was necessary that their minds should 


be properly impressed with the nature of rewards 


and punishments in this life. When a master struck 
out the eye or the tooth of his servant, then he was 
obliged to let him go free; because in such an in- 
stance, the master exceeded the bounds prescribed 
by the law, and inflicted such cruelty as was incon- 
sistent with the dictates of natural reason and re- 
ligion. 255 

It was in the power of parents to sell their daugh - 
ters; a practice which has taken place in the eastern 
nations, from the most early ages of time; but when 
the master seduced a damsel, he was not permit- , 


ted to sell her, because he had not acted towards 


her consistent with the nature of moral obligation. 
However if the master betrothed the young woman 
to his son, she was to be treated as a free- born sub- 
ject; but if the young man took another wife, then 
he was to deliver up every thing belonging to the 
slave, and she wa to be free to act in what manner 
she pleased. WER. 
When a slave ran away from his master, he was 
not to be reclaimed by him, but was to remain 
with the person where he chose to settle; and this 
was a rational principle, for we naturally suppose, 
that in those ages, and in that nation, no servant 
would have left his master, unless he had been trea- 
ted with cruelty. | | 
The power that fathers had over their children 
was great; but it was suited to the circumstances 
of the times and the place. If a son refused to obey 


his father or mother, or treated them with indig- 
: | | nity, 
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nity, they were to chastise him; and if no reforma- 
tion took place in his conduct, then he was to be 
taken before the elders; or judges of the city, who 
upon hearing such evidence as served to prove his 
guilt, he was delivered over to the common execu- 
tioners, who immediately ordered him to be stoned 
to death. None of- the children of Israel were per- 
mitted to sell their daughters as common prostitutes, 
because purity was enjoined by the divine law. It 
was the custom of the heathens to boil kids in the 
milk of their dam; but by the Mosaic law, this 
was forbidden; because the practice itself was un- 
natural, so that it was utterly prohibited for any 
person to secthe a kid in his mother's milk. The 
| Moxaic law was a transcript of the law of nature; 
it was designed to point out the state of fallen man, 
with the character of the divine attributes, from 
this, and from this alone can our state in this world 
be known. | | 
As will appear in the course of this work, many 
of the heathen nations lived in the most incestuous 
manner ; but this practice was not tolerated under 
the law of Moses. 'The degrees of consanguiniry 
were so strictly attended to, that no person was to 
break through them; and a table of those degrees 
has always been prefixed or affixed to our English 
translations of the bible. This was in all respects 
extremely necessary 1 had it been other- 
wise, confusion world have taken place, parents 
would not have attended to the duty they owed to 
their children; and children, in man 
would have been ashamed to acknowledge their pa- 
rents. A man was not to marry two sisters, lest it 
should have created family dissentions; but in all 
things were to act consistent with the duty they owed 
to themselves, to their families, to the community 
at large, and to God. 
If a man died without having children, and if he 
had a brother alive unmarricd, then the bachelor 
was to espouse the widow, for the two followin 
reasons: first, that by descendants the name of the 
family might be kept up; but the first born child 
was to Succeed to the name and estate of the first 
husband. Secondly, it was done to prevent them 
from intermixing with the heathen nations, which 
might have been the means of introducing idolatry 
' among them. 
As nothing was more odious among the Jews, 
than for men or women to live unmarried, so if the 
brother-in-law refused to marry his sister-in-law, to 


pPreserve the name of his family, the widow was to 


go before the judges in the gate of the city, and 
| there exhibit her complaint. This being done, the 

brother-in-law was called before the judges, and 
examined c8ncerning the nature of his objections ; 


to have been done to keep up the 


| by marriage: and the reason assi 


instances, 
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and when it was found that he absolutely refused to 
marry the woman, then she was called in, and the 
refusal intimated to her; the judges then were to 
tell her to act according as the law of Moses direct- 
ed: and shestooping down; unloosed the shoe from 
off his right foot, and spitting in his face; declared 


her abhorrence of the man who refused to perpetuate 


the name of his family, and the namie of his bro- 
ther; and from that time forward, he was called 
© The man whose shoe was loosed in Israel.“ 

A woman was not to marry into any tribe but 
that to which her father belonged ; and this seems 
nd distinctions 
among the twelve tribes, especially thai of Judah ; 
from whom, according to the flesh, the Messiah 
was to come to enlighten a darkened world. 

Previous to their going to take possession of the 
land of Canaan, they were commanded to destroy 
all the different tribes of those Idolatrous nations; 
they were not to shew any mercy to theg#; and if 
they were suffered to remain alive on the borders of 
the country, they were not to suffer their children, 
whether sons or daughters, to intermix with them 
ed for this was, 
that they might not be led into 1dolatry ; because 
nothing will sooner change the inclinations of men 
with respect to religion, than an attachment to a 
beautiful woman. | | 

Dr. Spencer, in his laws of the Hebrews, makes 
some just remarks on the nature and practice of di- 
vorces among the Jews; and this is necessary to be 


taken notice of here, because divorces between mar- 


ried persons are generally attended with some un- 
happy circumstances. So the deists have objected, 
that it could never make a part of the divine law. 
To this it is answered, that divorces did not take 
place in the patriarchal ages ; for in the beginning, 
God created but one of each sex; and our Saviour, 
disputing with the Jews concerning the legality of 
divorces, told the pharisces, that | the begin- 
or”. it was not so. \ | 
However, as the Jews had 5 rs in 
Egypt, and learned many of the customs of that ido- 
latrous nation, so Moses, their great law-giver, by 
authority of divine inspiration, permitted a man to 


put away his wife, and both parties were allowed to 


marry again. But if a husband divorced his wife, 


and she married a second husband, who afterwards 


died, then the first husband was not to take the wo- 
man again. This was done to discourage divorces 
as much as possible; for although God may permit 
many things, in consequence of the hardness of 
ee hearts, yet we have the 8 of our 

aviour to prove, that the divine Being does not 
take pleasure in such things. ; FA 


Every 


Fvery man was exempted from going to war, 
and from all public business during ns, year of 
_ his marriage; and the reason was, that there might 

not be too many young widows or fatherless chil- 

"dren among them. The law of Moses allowed a 
man to make a vow, to give for the service of the 
tabernacle any part of his goods or money, s as he 
Aid not injure his family; but he was not obliged to 
do any thing of that nature, contrary to his own in- 
-clinations. However, if he did once make the vow, 
which was done in a solemn manner before the al- 
tar, then he was obliged to abide by it, and to per- 
form what he had promised fe. 
It is evident from several passages in the old testa- 
ment, that women were permitted to make wows,' 
on condition of obtaining the consent of their fa- 
thers and husbands. If the fathers or husbands 
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were present when the vow was made, and did not“ 


object to it, then the woman was bound to the per- 
formance. On the other hand, if either the father 
or husband objected to the vow, then it could not 


that it was not performed. But all widows, and 
such women as had been divorced, and lived single, 


Stand good, and the priests were commanded to see 


were obliged to perform their vows, otherwise they 


* 
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young been talen together. Another circumstance 
in their law was, that no cattle were permitted jo 
gender with those of a different species. But here 
an objection has been started, namely, that mules 
were in great use, and much esteemed among the 
Jews; and it is well known, that they are gendered 
between two creatures of different specles. To 
this it is answered, first, that although th 


e Jews 
were commanded not to permit creatures of d _ 


species to gender together, — it was not always in 
their power to prevent it. From the most early ac- 
counts we have of the Jews, they kept vast flocks 


of sheep, oxen, horses, asses, goats, &c. and as 


only a few persons were sent to attend and watch 
these flocks, it must have frequently happened that 
creatures would gender together during the absence, 
or the neglect of the shepherds. | 
In the methods of war, there was something in 
the Jewish law both humane and majestic. When 
they attacked a city, they were to offer' terms -of 
peace to the inhabitants, upon condition of surren- 
dering themselves up prisoners of war, and submit- 
ting to the will of the conqueror, which was, that 
they should pay a certain 'tribute. But if the citi- 
zens refused to accept of the offered terms, then the 


were to be treated as persons 1 of sacrilege; place was to be attacked, and if taken, all the males 
and this seems to point out, that God would not/ Wene to be put to the sword. The women and 
have his creatures to part with any of their property | children were to be sold as slaves, the cattle and all 
in a trifling, ung manner. is che goods were to be taken and distributed equally 
In military affairs, che law of Moses was well | among the soldiers, after which the city was to be 


reduced to ashes. * -- . 
But this privilege was not to extend to an 
those cities among the Canaanites, whom 


calculated to promote the interests of the common- 
wealth, and altogether suitable to the genius, times, 
and circumstances of the people. Every family was 
— to return to the chiefs of the tribes a list of 
2 males, upwards of twenty years of age, fit 
to carry arms. When the return was made, Which 
was done in the most regular manner, the males of | 


of 


: captives to remain amon them, 1 fainds; ON 
be seduced from the worship of the true God, and *-.- 


each tribe were called together, and the following strong propensity to the worship of false 3 

questions were asked "hes one by one: Has any | They ere ee to eat the fruits of the trees 
man built a house, and has not had time to dedicate | they found in the land of an enemy; but the trees 

it? Has any man planted a vineyard, and not yet were to be cut down, in order to raise bulwarks 

eaten of the fruit of it? Has any man bethrothed a |. against the next city which they should have gcca- : 

wife, and en her? Is any man fearful | sion to besiege. r 
or faint-hearted to go against the enemy? Then] All the lands taken by conquest, were to be di- 

let all those return home and attend to their domes - | vided by lot among the soldiers, but each was to 

CFC have his share, according to the rank he bore in the 

That nothing might be wanting in the divine law, The Levites, as they were obliged to at- 


army. 
— 8 —_ of the ne pogo 80 were ex- 
em om eve ty of a civil or mili na- 
7 and this 2 yy i to exist — — 
all generations: al we meet with many devi- 
- ations from it in the latter times of their history, 
son assigned was, that the species might not be ex- particularly after they returned from the Babylonish 
tinguished, which might have been the case in | captivity. Great regard was paid to succession, 
thei confined territories, had both the old and the, | in order to keep the proper distinction of farvlies, 
AA N . : - | 3 \ 3s 3 | 


the great Jehovah ordered, that Moses should teach 

the people the bounds of that authority they were 
to have over the irrational creatures. Birds were 
permitted to be taken when found in nests, but the 
dam or mother was not to be retained ; and the rea- 
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no personal estate, then two-thirds of the real estate 


If a man died without leaving a sn, chen the in- 
hberitance was to pass to his daughter; and if there 
was no daughter, then it was to go to the brothers; 
and if there were no brethren, then it was to ascend 
upwards to the brothers of the grandfather, and to 
all the collateral branches, according to their con- 
Ty; 4 8 = Fe. wy 4 
s po was permitted among the Jews, 
great ts gan If Oo that no abuses should * 
in consequence of a too fond partiali 
in favour of the children of the second or third wife, 
in perference to those of the first. It Was ordered, 
that although the first wife should be despised, or 
even hated by her husband, yet her first-born son 
should succeed to the inheritance; and the judges 
were under the most solemn and sacred obligations 
to see this part of the law properly executed. Pro- 
vision, however, was made for the rest of the chil- 
dren, and amongst them the personal estate was di- 
vided, without any partial respect: but if there was 


n 


Was given to che first born, and the 
equally among the rest. : 
The houses in the eastern countries of Asia were, 
in consequence of the heat of the climate, built 
with battlements around the upper parts of the roots ; 
and as it often happened, that in consequence of the 
ignorance or negligence of the architect, stones fell 
down, by which passengers were killed; so it was 
strictly enjoined, that care should be taken in the 
construction of the fabrics; for the public safety was 
a great object of the law, as it ought always to be in 
all nations in the universe. rt | | 
The Jews were permitted to lend money upon 
usury to strangers, but not to any of their 'own. 
brethren, nor were they to sleep one night with 
their brother's pledge. 'This notion was inculcated, | 
that they might learn the great duty of humanity, 
and that benevolence to their fellow creatures 
should regulate every part of their conduct. E 
If an estate was mortgaged, the person who held 
it was obliged to restore it at the end of seven years, 
upon condition of receiving the money he had wed | 
vanced, but he was not under the same obligation 
to strangers. And if a man borrowed a beast of 
his neighbour, and an accident happened to it, so 
as it received any injury, then he was to make good 
the loss, unless the owner happened to be present. 
This was enacted, that no injury should be done to 
individuals; for if A man borrows a horse from his 
neighbour, it is but just that he should take praper 
care of it; but if the proprietor goes along with it, 
to sce in what manner it is treated, and is witness 
to the accident that happens, then it must be sup- 


third divided 


in 
| The oath of 
ed by such evidence as he could produce; and that 


advance. 


judges were to cons 


vent it. 


posed that he knows in whose power it was to pre- 


It With-respegt-to fidelity im keeping any thing de- 
livered toſa hexen, the Jewish law discovers strik- 

in 
de 
stolen, the 
if the thief was not found, then the 


Fama of its divine authenticity. Thus if a man 
ivered an 
dlief, it found, was to 14 double; but 


: son to whom 


it was intrusted, was to be brought before the judges; 


to declare upon oath, whether he had injured his 


. neighbour, by making away with his goods 
taking place, 


. + goods, or hav- 
been privy to any transaction of that nature. 
e suspected person was to be support- 


was to be opposed by what the progee utor could 
The matter having beer heard wich calmness, the 

der of it in a deliberate manner; 
if it appeared that the accused person was inno- 


cent, then he was acquitted; but, if through his 


own * the goods were stolen, then he was to 


return double to the owner. This was enjoined, 
that men should carefully preserve the property in- 
trusted to them; and, certainly, in all civil societies, 
such things should be attended to. If there was no 
evidence produced by the person accused, norany 
to support the accusation, then the judges were to 
decide, according to their own-wigdom and discre- 
tion. . a | x 
Among the Jews, there were several things ex- 
empted from being pledged; amongst which were 
mill-stones, for this reason, that such things were 
necessary towards preserving the lives of men, be- 
cause wheat would have been of very little use un- 
less it had been ground to flour. When a pledge 
was deposited, the person who advanced the money 
was not to go into the debtor's house to demand the 


money, but he was to stand without the door until 


it was brought to him. This was ordered to prevent 
family disputes, and to keep peace among a body of 
people Who were commanded to live together as 
brethren. The clothes of widows were not to be 


taken in pledge; and the same e of humanity 
was to extend to the strangers, to the fatherless, and 
the slaves. Great regard-was paid to their standard 


weights and measures; for, altho” che 


have the same measures, and the same weights, 80 


that in their common dealings, justice should be 
equally distributed. I | wth 


Every sale or bargain relating to the conveyance 
of estates, was of a conditional nature; and if any of 
the descendants or relations of those who assigned it 


away, produced the money advanced for it, at the 
end of forty- nine years 


„then it was to be restored; 
for the possession of it during that time, was consi- 
de red as an ample recompence to the -purchaser. 4 

£ 3 4 1 


a 


2 


thing to another to keep, and it was 


were 
extremely numerous, yet they were all obliged to 
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On uch occasions trumpets were to be sounded 
in all the towns and villages, that the people might 
have proper notice that the jubilee was approach- 
ing. Then, during the fiftieth year, all servants 


or slaves were to be set at liberty; and an opportu- 


nity was offered for persons to redeem such estates 
as had been sold. In the redemption of estates, an 
account was taken before the judges concerning 
the nature of the improved rent, during the time 
they had been in the possession of the purchaser, 
and the overplus was delivered up, either to the per- 


son ho sold them, or to his relations who made 


the claim. | | 
All houses in walled cities, namely, such as were 
| fortified, could be redeemed within the compass of 
one year, but they could never be redeemed after- 
wards, not even on the year of jubilee; because the 
person in possession was under the highest obliga- 
tion to lay down. his life in support of its rights and 
privileges. It was different with respect to the 
villages which were not walled round, because they 
were considered as part of the country at large, so 
that they were permitted to be redeemed in the year 
of jubilee. However, the houses of the Levites 


were not to be sold without redemption, whether | 


they were in cities or villages: for, trifling as 
their possessions were, yet they were —— 
as of a sacred nature; and all those who enjoyed 

rn were the immediate servants of the most high 


The jewish law was 80 strict with respect to 


huumanity, in the conduct of masters to servants, 
chat when they were hired by the day, they were to 


receive their wages before sun-set; and the reason 


assigned for it was, that because the poor man 
wanted his hire, consequently he would set his heart 
upon it, that is, hunger and the regard he had for 
3 wife and children, would make him un- 
willing to return home. This humane provision 
serves to point out, that if God made choice of the 
children of Israel from among all nations, to com- 
mit to them the knowledge of his name; he, at the 
same time, mixed the Divine law with such princi- 
ples. of private and public virtue, as- must be of 
great service to society in all succeeding genera- 
However odious the term slavery may appear to 

us who live in a commercial Wax 1 4 
it was not so among the Jews. As there was a ne- 
cessity, that poor persons should procure a subsis- 
tence by way of servitude, so God in his infinite 


wisdom, provided that none of them should be treated 


with cruelty ; nor was this compassion confined to 
men only, the Divine Being looks beyond the state 
of his rational creatures. * 


N 


P 


eal liberty, yet | | 
in the fact during the night, but if in the day, then 


* 


a 
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| Thus we find, chat the ox, who contributed 2o- 


wards cultivating the fruits of the earth, and who 
assisted in treading out the corn, should not be 
muzzled, but should be suffered to eat as much as 
he could while he was employed. In Asm, corn is 
not thrashed as in Europe; but a stone, like a mill- 
stone, is drown round a circle by oxen, much in 
the same manner as tanners in England bruise their 
bark; and Dr. Shaw tells us, that this practice pre- 
vails in all those countries, which he visited near the 
Levant. | 

It has been asked, by several of the late deistical 


writers, particularly such as have lived in France, 


why Moses appointed one day in seven to be set 


apart for the purpose of religious worship? To this 


it is answered, that here our adversaries furnish us 
with a fair opportunity, and a just right to beg the 
question by asking another, Why have the inhabi - 
tants of most of the illiterate barbarous heathen na- 
tions set apart «ome time for the service of their idols? 
As there never was a nation in the universe, where 
the inhabitants refused to acknowledge one or more 


beings to whom they ascribed divine honours, so 


all those nations had their stated festivals. 5 
It is said, six days shalt thou labour, and on the 


seventh thou shalt rest. Now, if we consider the 


beautiful 2 in this distribution of time, it 
will appear that human wisdom could not point it 
out. Every man, even the most unenlightened must 


acknowledge, that some part of his time should be 


set apart for the adoration of that being whom he 
worships : But what human wisdom could point 
out the definitive number of days? Six days the 
Jews were to labour for the subsistence of their fa- 
milies, and on the seventh day, in order to keep alive 


in their minds the flame of Divine knowledge, they 


were to commemorate the great works of creation, 
and all the providential circumstances which God 
had wrought in their favour. _—_— 
As covetousness was forbidden by the Mosaic law, 
$0 theft, its inseperable companion, and natural ef- 
fect, was punished in such a manner as points out 
marks of Divine wisdom. Cattle being stolen and 
disposed of, so as to he irrecoverable, the thief; on 
conviction; was to make a five-fold restitution ; but 


if the cattle were found alive with him, then he was 


to restore them and pay double. Every person was 
empowered to kill a house- breaker if he was found 


he was either to make restoration, or be sold for a 


Slave. | 


In walking through a vineyard, every - 
was permitted to pull what fruit he chose to eat, = 


he was not to carry any away, and nothing could be 
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the stalks. 


they relieve che immediate wants of their fellow 


creatures, without doing any thing more for them 
at the expence of duty, and the obligation they are 
under to their own families. 
respect to fields of corn, where every man was per- 
mitted to pull as much as he could eat, but he was 


not to put in a sickle to cut down so much as one of 


That they might live together in a state of bro- 


..therly love, it was ordained in their law, that nui- 
sances, by which men's lives or properties could be 


injured, should ber emoved; or if an accident hap- 


pened in consequence of neglect, a proper recom- 
pence was to be made to the loser. 


Thus if a man 
left a pit uncovered, and his neighbours's beast 


fell into it and was killed, or any ways disabled, then 


the person guilty of the neglect, was to make up 


the loss. In the same manner, if any man killed the 
beast of his neighbour, he was either to restore ano- 
ther equal in value or pay the price. | 


All those who found cattle wandering astay, were 
to take them to their own folds, and keep them till 


* were claimed by the owners. It was the same 
wi 


. * to every thing lost, for whoever fould 
it, and did not-embrace the first opportunity of re- 


storing it, was consdered as a thief, and punished as 


such. 

Justice, mercy and compassion were, by this law, 
carried still higher than 0-5 thing yet «we for 
the people were commanded not only to be compas- 
sionate to their enemies, but it was further enjoined, 
that if they saw their enemy's ox or ass fall into a 
pity, then they were to do all in their power to save 
its life. This may serve to prove, that the law of 
Moses was not such a barbarous one as has been 


represented by the Deists, but rather a complete sy- 


was to be put to death. 


stem of political humanity. 


If fire happened through negligence, the person 
. who neglected to take proper care, was to make re- 


stitution to the injured person; and the same was 


to be done where a man suſſered his beast to eat the 


corn in the field of his neighbour. If a man or wo- 
man happened to be killed by an ox, then the ox 
was to bestoned to death, and his flesh was not to 
be eaten; but if sufficient evidence appeared to the 
Judges, that the ox was a vicious animal, accustomed 
to push at every person who come in his way, and 


the owner did not take proper measures to restrain 


him, then the ox was to be stoned, and the owner 


v It was, however, permitted 
ior the owner of the ox to redeem his own life, by 


paying a certain sum of 
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stances are not very opulent, then it is sufficient that 


money equally divided 
It was the same with 


When an ox killed a slave, his owner was to pay 
to the master of the slave thirty shekels of silver; 
and if it happened that one ox hurt another, the live 
ox was to he sold along with the dead one, and tha 
Yoon the proprietors. | 

To prevent the commission of injuries is one of 
the grand principles in all civil societies, and we 
find the Jewish law guarding against it with that 

wisdom which points out its Divine original. Thus 
the land-marks, as the boundaries of civil property, 
were not to be removed; wanton cruelty was not 


| to be exercised in laying stumbling blocks before 


the blind; nor was the deaf to be mocked. 


Wilful murder was to be punished with death: 


for thus it was written in the Mosaical law. 


And if he smite him with an instrument of iron 
(so that he die) he is a murderer: the murderer shall 
surely be put to death. And if he smite him with- 
throwing a stone, (wherewith he may die) and he 
die, he is a murderer. In the same manner, if he 
smote him with an instrument of wood, so that he 
died, he was a murderer; but still no crime could 
be called murder, unless there was malice in the 
offending party. In all such cases, the nearest of 
kin had a right to put the murderer to death with 
his own hands, unless he made his escape to the city 
of refuge. 5 | 

The difference between murder and manslaugh- 
ter was pointed out, and a straight line of distinction 
drawn. Thus, if there had been no malice between 
the contending parties, ant it happened that one of 
them killed the other suddenly, then the aggressor 
was to flee to the city of refuge, where he was k 
in a state of safety, until the judges had enquired 
into the affair. This was done m a very solemn 
manner, and what is remarkable, the evidence was 
delivered in the hearing of all those who lived in 
the district where the affair happened. And from 
that we may learn, — th ere are now man 
arbitrary governments in the world, yet in ancient 
times, all trials were in one shape or _— juries. 

When a solemn enquiry was made, and it was 
found that the aggressor entertained malice against 
the deceaselU: then he was delivered up to the aven- 
ger of blood to be put to death. "Pat if it was 
ound that no malice had existed between the par- 
ties, then the judges were to see the offender safely 
conducted to the city of refuge, were' he was to 
remain as an inhabitant, till the death of the high 


priest. During that time, if he ventured to go out 
of the city of refuge, the avenger of blood had a 


right to put him to death; but when the high priest 


money to the widow, or 
children of the deceased, == ? 


died, he was restored to the peaceable enjoyment of 
his temporal possessions, a FF 


Was equitable. 


＋ 


When it happened that a pregnant woman was 


injured, so as to occasion her miscarrying, then the | 


husband was to demand a fine from the offendin 
, and the judges were to determine how muc 
It was common in the eastern coun- 
tries, for dissolute persons to steal children, and sell 
them to be brought up as slaves; but the law of 
Moses absolutely prohibited this practice, and the 
offender was to - put to death. | 
In some cases, offenders were permitted to take 
shelter on the horns of the altar, the place to which 
the victim was bound; but if he was a murderer, and 
found guilty * judges, then the executioners 
had a right to drag him from the altar, and put him 
to death; but we shall have occasion to enlarge 
more fully on this practice, in our account of 
Roman Catholics, 5 1 
As the ſewish state was that of a theocracy, or 
an immediate government under the most high God, 
80 every violation of the law, delivered to Moses, 
was punished as high treasen. The people were to 
be considered as guilty of high treason, when they 
worshipped any of the idols of the heathen nations; 
and as no human being can, in this life, behold God 
in his glorious majesty, so it was high treason to set 
up an image of him. So strongly $4 God, by the 
mouth of . prohibit the worship of images, 
that he threatened to inflict the severest punishments 
on such as were guilty of it. 
In particular, they were strictly commanded not 
to worship the sun, moon, or the stars, and for this, 
two reasons were assigned; first, because these were 
the most temptin 3 of worship to a carnal 
mind; secondly, because they were worshipped by 
heathens. | | „ 
What we in this country call misprision of trea- 
son, was punished capitally among the Jews. Thus 
if one man saw another go to worship in a heathen 
. temple, and did not reveal it to the judges, then he 
was to be put to death; for to conceal treason, was 
e 12k y as approving of it. * 
In all cases, the traitor was punished by stoning, 
and the witnesses, or witness, were obliged to per- 
form the execution. Nay, so strict was the law, 
with respect to treason, that if one person advised 
another to idolatry, then the person advised, had a 
right to kill him. If all the inhabitants of a city 
became idolators, then that city was to be razed to 
the ground, the people were all to be put to death, 
and the place was to remain a heap of ruins for ever. 
It frequently happened, that some impostors rose 
up, under the characters of prophets, ; but if such 
enticed the people to commit idolatry, then they were 
to be stoned to death; nor were their highest preten- 
6 oy to inspiration to screen them from punishment. 
| o J. : 
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All chose who pretended to be wizards, who had 
familiar spirits, who could reveal the knowledge of 


future events, were considered as traitors, and they 
were to be put to death. Every one, whether man 


or woman, who spoke irreverently of the name of 
God was to be put to death; from which principle 
making such a great part of the Mosaic ceconomy, . 
we may learn, that the great end God had in view 
was, to separate the children of Israel from all na- 


tions in the universe, to preserve the knowledge of 


his name, and the purity of that religion he had re- 


vealed. 


If a man and woman were taken in the act of 
adultery, both were to be stoned to death; and the 
same punishment was inflicted on the man who se- 
duced a betrothed virgin previous to her, marriage; 
and the virgin herselt was to die along with the 
Seducer ; but this was only done when the- crime was 
committed in a city, for when it happened in the 
fields, then the man alone was to — nl because it 
was presumed that he had ravished her. 

That every man should suffer for the crime he 
committed, we find, that, consistent with the nature | 
of the Divine perfections, a father was not to suffer 
for his son, nor a son for his father. This was, in 
all respects, just and equitable; for in these latter 
ages, we have seen many innocent children ruined 
because their fathers had been rebels. When the 


punishment was such as permitted a power in the 


judge to order a criminal to be scourged, then he 
was to command him to lie down in open court, 
and forty stripes were to be given him, but he was 
not to exceed that number; but according to the 
practice, they seldom exceeded the number of thirty- 
nine. If more than forty stripes had been inflicted 
on the offending party, bo would have been consi- 
dered as infamous ever after, and by only inflicting 
thirty-nine, it was done from motives, of humanity, 
lest the party shuuld be in danger of losing his life. 

Ihe accused person lay down on bis belly, and 


the stripes were inflicted on his back, and generally 


with some cifcumstances of severity, but much less 
than our punishments inflicted upon soldiers in the 
army. The judges, however, were strictly charged 
not to punish any man till they had the clearest proof 
of his guilt, and this is what should be attended to 
in every nation in Europe, and in the world. In- 


of the Jewish law has laid the 


foundation of all the benefits we <nJoFs in conse- 
quence of our municipal institutions, for all that is 


god in our law, has been derived from that of the 
eves. 5 5 3 : 467 F044 
Ihe law, relating to incontinency, was consistent 
woes the rules of civil society; for it was enjoined, 
that if a man seduced a young woman who was not 

2 f betrothed, 
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betrothed, he was either to marry her, or allow her 

the common matriage portion hm to virgins, 

according to her rank. If a man lay with a woman 
who was a slave and betrothed, the woman was to 

be scourged and the man was to offer a ram as a 

trespass offering; neither of them were to be put to 

death, because the woman was not free, Bastards 

were not permitted to enjoy the same privileges, as 

tho who were born in wedlock; and that incon- 
tinency might be di as much as possible, 

this prohibition was to extend, even to the tenth 

generation; from which principle, the emperor Jus- 

tinian ordered, that all consanguinity, or relation- 

ship among Christians, was to expire in the tenth of 
the — 5 line. 

This order or statute, however, did not prohibit 
bastards from worshipping the true God, either in 
the tabernacle or temple; for they were treated in 
the same manner as the heathens, who renounced 
idolatry, namely, as proselytes, who worshipped God 
without the vel of he temple and in many civil res- 
pects, they were not considered as members of the 
Jewish community. | 

That no injury should be done to young women, 
but that the tender sex should be treated with de- 
cency, and protected from violence, it was ordered, 
® that if a man lay with a virgin who was not betroth- 
ed, then he was to pay to her father fifty shekels of 
silver, as part of the composition for the injury, and 
at the same time he was obliged to marry her, nor 
could he, on any account whatever, obtain a divorce 
from her, because in the act of seduction he had first 
det her a bad example. | 
Wich respect to a witness giving evidence in a 
eourt of justice, the law of Moses provided in the 
most sacred manner against perjury, and it would 
be well for mankind, that the same rule had been 
attended to in modern European nations. It was 
absolutely necessary, that there should be either two 
or three witnesses to prove the truth of every crimi- 
nal accusation, because two individuals can swear to 
a single fact. In case a man who appeared as a 

 witness against an accused person, should have been 
suspected of delivering false evidence, then both par- 
ties were to appear in the tabernacle before the judges 
and the priests, and they were to consider of the mat- 
ter in the most deliberate manner. If it appeared 
to the judges, that the witness had perjured him- 
felf, then they were to order that the same punish- 
ment should be inflicted upon him, as would have 
been inflicted upon the accused person, had he been 
legally convicted. 

The practice of making the witnesses the execu- 
tioners of the criminal, had something in it sacred, 
solemn and majestic; for a man may swear falsly 
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in a court of justice, from interested or sinister mo- 
tives, but if he has the least spark of conscience 
remaining within him, he must shudder at the 
thoughts of becoming the executioner of the man, 
who, by his evidence, was illegally condemned. 
Retaliation made a great part of the Jewishlaw : thus 
he who put out the eye of another, have his 
own put out; he who struck out the tooth of another 
was to have his own tooth struck out; he who 
disabled another, was himself to be disabled; and 
whoever burnt down the house of his neighbour, 
was to have his own house reduced to ashes. 

To what has already been advanced, we may add, 
that all punishments among the Jews, were consi- 
dered as adequate to the crimes with which priso- 
ners were charged. Equality of guilt, and adequate 
punishments should always go hand in hand together; 
but such is the imperfection of human nature, that 
a deviation often takes place. As the Jews were a 
peculiar people, chosen out of the other nations of 
the world, and separated from them; so it was ne- 
cessary that they should live in a peculiar manner. 
If it should appear, that the punishments they inflict- 
ed on criminals were inconsistent with the dictates 
of humanity, let us only consider what humanity is. 
Every act of humanity is to extend to God's crea- 
tures at large, and therefore those who would, by 
any means whatever oppose the Mosaic law, are un- 
der an indispensible obligation to prove, that their 
notions are superior to those of natural religion. 
| There is not a want in human life, nor an injury 
that could happen, but what was guarded against by 
the law of Moses, It was consistent with the nature 
of the Divine attributes, and suitable to the state of 
mankind. a | | 

What we have alluded to with respect to the 
children suffering for the sins of their parents, was 
common among the heathen nations, and that sen- 
timent has prevailed. too much in the nations we 
now anhabit. But the jewish law made a distinc- 


| tion, by pointing out, that the sons should not die 


for the sins of their fathers, nor the fathers for those 


of their children, but every man should answer for 


his own guilt. | 

We find the whole of the Jewish law was a system 
of equity ; zolemn in its own nature, an honour to 
that God by whom it was framed, happy for society, 
and beneficent to the poor. 

If a man was found guilty of a capital offence, 
and condemned to be hanged, his body was not to 
remain after sun- set on the tree, but (say sthe Divine 
law) thou sbalt bury him that day; that thy land 
be not defiled : for he that is hanged is accursed of 
God. Deut. xxi. 22, 23, | | 
same 
with 


This shews that the punishment was not the 
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with Roman crucifixion, for they nailed men alive 
to the cross, and there let them expire; but this was 
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piness was/confined to this life. Notions of such a 
carnal nature, calculated to lull the conscience into 


the 


ouly. hanging up their dead bodies, and exposing 


them to open shame for a time. See 2 Sam. iv. 12. 


Such was the nature of the antient law of the 


Jews; and if we view it with attention, we shall 


find, that considering the times when it was pro- 


mulgated, the circumstances of the people as attach- | 


ed to the Egyptian rites and ceremonies, their 
eardness of heart, their proneness to unbelief, and 
their strong desire to return to idolatry, every pre- 
cept will appear consistent with the Divine attributes, 
and suitable to the state of those disobedient people. 
It is probable, that during the time they remained 
in captivity in Babylon, y acquired some know- 
ledge of the Chaldean religion; and from that we 
. may date the origin of. those sects, by which they 
were distinguished about the time that our Saviour 
made his appearance in the world. The Pharisees, 
the Sadducees, and the Essenes, were the chief sec- 
taries, but there were many subordinate ones ; nar 
indeed are the Essenes so much as mentioned in the 
New Testament. Of these sects we shall proceed 
to give a proper account, and then point out the 

principles of the modern Jewish religion. 
Ihe most respectable sect among the Jews, were 
the Pharisees, whether we consider their number, 
their learning, their pretensions to religion, or their 
influence over the lower classes of the people. The 
doctrine of the immortality of the soul was em- 
braced and believed by them; and from the law of 
Moses they inferred, that there was a future state of 
rewards and punishments. They adhered to all the 
false glosses put upon the pure and genuine sense of 
the law, by the Rabbies; and to use the words of 
our Divine Redeemer, ** they made he word of 
God of none effect by their tradition, teaching for 
doctrines, the commandments of men.” They pre- 
tended to high degrees of sanctity ; they made an 
 ostentatious — of religion in its exterior forms; 
they looked down with sovereign contempt on all 
those who differed from them in sentiments; they 
fasted often; and gave alms to the poor in the 
streets, to be seen of men; and yet our Lord told 
us, that they devoured widows, and for a pretence 
made long prayers, for which they were to receive 
ater condemnation. | 


most numerous sect among the Jews ; but so far as 
we are able to judge of their tenets, they were much 
the same as the Epicureans among the heathens. 
They denied the immortality of the soul; they 
mocked at the doctrine of angels and spirits; they 
rejected a particular providence ; they believed the 
soul to be material; and they taught that ali hap- 


\ 
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ext to the Pharisees, the Sadducees were the 


security, to remove the force of moral obligation, 


and to reduce men to the same state with the beasts 
that perish, were readily embraced, and relished by 
such as had no regard for the Divine law. It is 
remarkable, that some of them were high priests, 
and many of tzem, sat as judges in the Sanhedrim at 
Jerusalem. Botlf they and the Pharisees attended 


the temple service; which may point out to us, that 


at the time of our Saviour's appearance, religion was 
at a low ebb among the Jews. 
Herodians are often mentioned in the New Tes- 


tament; but they appear to have been rather a po- 


litical than a religious sect, who took part with the 
Romans against the general sense of their country- 
men, in conformity with the practice of Herod the 


| Great and his successors, who left nothing undone 


* 


since the time that their city and temple 


to enslave the body of the Jewish people, at that 
time 3 under a great load of 22 
As to the nes, | appear to have been an 


austere, though an innocent people, whose notions - 


gave no disturbance to the community at large; but 
neither in Josephus, nor in any other writer, do we 
find that they were admitted to places of trust or 
emolument. They rejected several of the Levitical 
ceremonies; they refused to bear arms, or pay tithes x 
but we do not find they were concerned in any of 
the conspiracies which too often took place in the 


Jewish commonwealth, during the time our Saviour 


was on earth. Probably, they had become exinct 
before that time ; otherwise, there is reason to be- 
lieve, we should have found some account of them 
in the Evangelists, and in the Acts of the apostles. 

ö T0 de, Le Compte and Du Halde, have 
both told us, that there are Jews in China, and that 
in their rites and ceremonies, they differ from all 
others in the known world. That - toy 

been, and still are Jews in China is not impossible; 
although very improbable ; but if so, little regard 


must be paid to the evidence of men, who, like all 


other Roman Catholics, are interested in the event 
of the sentiment which they espouse. " Tribe 


Weer. 
Of the Modern Jews. 

6 

By the modern. Jews we are to understand, not 


only those who live at present, but also their prede- 
ces80rs, who lived in different ages and nations. 
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stroyed, 


e might have 


were de- 
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stroyed. The destruction of the temple, and the 
dispersion of the people, are a remarkable Epocha 
in civil history; for while it serves to confirm the 


truth of the Christian Religion, it should point out to 


the Jews the eftect of their impenitence. Afflicted, 
and cruclly persecuted, as those people have been 
for many ages, yet they are still suffered to exist as 
a living monument of the Divine veracity. They 
have not, properly speaking, any fixed habitation 


in this world; they are, as it were, outcasts from 


all nations; and yet the Divine Being seems still to 
consider them as a people whose darkness he will 
* vne day enlighten, and whom he will in the end 
make objects of his mercy. Many have treated them 
with indignity, who were ignorant of their tenets 
and sentiments; but from what we shall now relate, 
it will appear, that except in rejecting the gospel, 
and in the observance of a few — Thes rites and 


ceremonies, they are, in all respects, entitled to the | 


protection of the civil power. 

To begin, therefore, with the fundamental prin- 
ciples of their religion, we shall present the reader 
with a summary of their faith, consisting of thirtoen 
articles; and, excepting that which relates to the 
coming of the Messiah, they are such as may be 
subscribed by a moral Heathen, and even by a 
Christian. © | 

The thirteen Creeds. | 
1. -I believe, with a firm and perfect faith, that 
God is the Creator of all things: that he doth guide 
and support all. creatures: that he alone has made 
every thing; and that he still acts, and will act dur- 
ing the whole of eternity. 

IL—] delieve, with a firm and perfect faith, that 
God is one, there is no unity like his; he alone 
hath been, is, and shall be eternally our God. 
III. I believe, with a firm and perfect faith, that 
God 1s not carporeal, he cannot have any material 
properties; and no.carporeal essence can be com- 
pared with him. 
IV. EI believe, with a firm and ferfect faith, tha 
God is the beginning and end of all things. 

V. -I believe, with a firm and perfect faith, that 
God alone ought to be worshipped, and none but 
him ought to be orcs. 

VI. =I believe, with a firm and perfect faith, that 
whatever hath geen taught by the prophets, is 
true. Ks : | | 
VII.—Thetes 
doctrine and prophecy of Moses is true: he is the 
father and head of all the doctors, that lived before, 
Or since, or shall live after him. 5 

VIII. II believe, with a firm and perfect faith, 


K 


— 
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e, with a firm and perfect faith, the 
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the law that we have, is the same as was given ts 


Moses. : 


IX. -I believe, with a firm and perfect faith, that 
this law shall never be altered, and God will give 
no other. 20 EL, 
EX. Il believe, with a firm and perfect faith, that 
God knoweth all the thoughts and actions of men. 

XI. believe, with a —. and perfect faith, that 
God will reward the works of all those who perform 
his commandments, and punish those who transgress 
his laws. a b | 

XII. I believe, with a firm and perfect faith, 
that the Messiah is to come; although he tarrieth, 
I will wait and expect daily his coming. a 

XIII. -I believe, with a firm and perfect faith, 
the resurrection of the dead shall happen when God 
shall think fit. Blessed and glorified eternally be 
the name of the Creator. ; "= | 

Before we proceed to mention their religious wor- 
ship, with their other rites and ceremonies, it will 
he necessary to describe the nature and 'structure of 
their synagogues, and point out the time when they 
were first erected. 1 


After the return of the Jews from the Babylonisk 


captivity, many of them went and settled in diffe- 
rent parts of the world; and as they could not at 


stated times, attend the temple service at Jerusalem, 
and, as it was necessary that the knowledge of the 


law should be preserved, therefore, in every city or 
town where they were dispersed, synagogues, or 
places of worship were erected. Those synagogues 
were at first erected in the suburbs of cities, sur- 


| rounded with trees; but in latter times they were 
built in cities; with this difference, that they. were 


always raised above the height of common houses. 
Sacrifioes were not to be offered up in them. In 
all their synagogues, the door must be opposite to 
where the ark stands, and that is generally in the 
East. | | 
They are not to converse of any business while 
they are in the synagogue: they must be modest in 
their deportment, and refrain from sleeping. 
Their synagogues are consecrated with 
solemnity, as will appear from the following account 
of the consecration of the Portuguese synago 

In the morning the most conside- 
rable persons among the Jews, with the law carried 
before them, walked in procession to the new 
erected Synagogue, where they performed several 
solemn acts of devotion ; and repeated it during 
eight successive days. On each day, they 1 
pieces of sacred music sung, and several sermons 
preached, suitable to the solemnity. A large collec- 


. 


tion was made for the poor, and some flattcring ora- 
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tions delivered in praise of the prince of Orange, 


who had generously granted them a toleration. 


Synagogue, which is a fine piece of architecture, 


stands on the east of the city, and is able to contain 
upwards of two thousand persons. 

In most countries, adjoining to their synagogues, 
they have schools, where the law is explained, ac- 
cording to the glosses put upon it by the Rabbies or 
Doctors, and many things of very little importance 
are taught, So strict are the Rabbies in observing 
their oral traditions, that the scholars must go into 


the academy in haste, and leave it with seeming 
reluctance. 95 871 


Ihese Rabbies are men acquainted with the law 
of Moses, and they are both the teachers of the 
people and the instructors of youth. Great respect 
is paid them, and they have the privilige of deter- 
in all points of controversy, particularly 
with respect to what things are allowed, or forbid- 
den in the law. They are ordained by imposition 


of hands; a ceremony of gteat antiquity as ap- 


pears from Deut. xxxiv. when Moses, just be- 


fore his death, laid his hands on the head of 


Joshua. 7 
When the Jews enter their synagogues, they put 
on the Taled, which is a white square veil, and 


they either cover their heads with it, or twist it 


round their-shoulders during the time of worship, 


. in. imitation of Moses, who was obliged to put on 
a veil when he descended from Mount Sinai, to 


conceal the glory of the Lord which shone from 
his countenance. The strings and tassels belonging 


five knots in it, according to the number of the 


books of the Pentateuch. When they put it on, 
a Ore 
by his 


„Blessed be God who hath sanctified me 
w, and ordained me to wear the Zizith.”? 
Six hundred and thirteen precepts of the Talmud, 
are bound up in the Zizith, and it is considered by 
them as entitled to the most sacred respect. 

Such of the Jews as are religiously disposed, wear 
upon their arms, and on their foreheads, two pieces 
bs pot ee called Tiffitin, contaming the ten 


_ commandments; but they are not allowed to be 


worn by the women, nor by the men when they 

attend a funeral, or come near a dead corpse. 
Ihe Jews, are enjoined to praise God as soon as 

they arise from my 

baths and festivals; when they enter into the sy- 


nagogues, they bow to the east, and repeat several 


passages out of the psalms, beginning with the fol- 


lowing: | 


7 


, tabernacles, O Israel! and I come into thy 


& 


ae in the multitude of thy merey, and in thy 
* E 


a 


in the morning, and on sab- 


1 


to the Taled are called Zizith, and each string has 


1 


Ho goodly are thy courts, O jacob! and thy | 


Psalms. 
himself, which is done standing, with his feet 


Lord! in an acceptable time. 


„been, he is, and will be with glory. 


on their hearts, and 


| 
before his footstool, for he is holy: we will exalt 
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e fear will J worship towards thy holy temple. 
„Lord, I have loved the habitation of thy house, 
and the place where thine honour dwelleth; and 


I worship, [bow down and kneel] before the 


„Lord my maker. My prayers are unto thee, O 
O God! in thy 
„ merey, hear me in the truth of thy salvation.“ 

When the reader goes into the desk, he repeats 
aloud; The Lord of the world that reigned be- 
„fore any thing was formed or created, who, at 
the time when all by his will was made, then 
King his name was called; and after every thing 
“ ends, alone he will end tremendous. He hath 
57 Many 
prayers and thanksgivings are added; but as most 
of them are taken out of the Psalms, so it would 
be altogether needless to repeat them here. 

Having read part of the law, every one present“ 


stands up, and goes three steps backward, while 


the Chazam, or Choir, chant the eighteen Bene- 
dictions, consisting of so many verses from the 
Then each person says a short prayer by 


equally joined together. They then bow their 
heads and again retire to their own private devotions. 
During the whole of divine service, they have 
belts, girt round their bodies, to separate the heart 
from the lower parts, and their hands, and faces 
are to be washed clean. They keep. their heads 
covered, and they must spend one hour in secret 
prayer, before the public service begins. What- 
ever part of the world they are in, they first turn 
their faces towards Jerusalem, with their hands 
eir eyes fixed on the ground. 
When they open the door of the ark, the vey 
say; And when the ark set forwards, Moseb 
„ said, Rise up, Lord! and let thine enemies be 
« scattered, and let them that hate thee, flee before 
<« thee; for from Zion came forth the law, and the 


word of the Lord from Jerusalem.“ 


When the law is liſted out of the ark, they say, 


HBlessed is the Lord that gave the law to his people 


f Israel in its holiness, when the law is taken 
out, it is given to the reader; who, holding it 


under his arm, says aloud, + Magnify the Lord 
with me, and we will exalt his name t 


ether ; "7 
and the people say, Unto thee, O Lord! is the 
greatness, and the strength and the beauty, and the 


conquest, and the majesty of all that is in heaven, 
and on earth: unto thee, O Lord! is the kingdom 


and the raising of every thing to preferment.“ 
While the reader walketh from the ark to the altar, 
with the law in his arms, the people say, we will 
t exalt; the Lord. our God, and we will bow down. 


F the 
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the Lord our God; an we will bow down to the 
mount of his holiness, for holy is the Lord our God.“ 
When the law is laid on the altar, and unrolled, 
the reader says, And he shall assist, and he shall 


remember, and he shall save all those who trust in 


him.“ bed . 

Ihen the reader calls different persons by their 
names, and reads part of the law to each of them. 
Ie then calls another person, who, on coming to the 
altar, says, Praise ye the Lord, who 1s blessed;“ 
and the people answer, Blessed is the Lord, who 
is blessed for ever and ever.“ Ihen the person called 
to hear the law, says, Blessed art thou, O Lord 
„ our God! king of the world! that has chosen us 
„ out of all nations, and has given unto us thy law, 

„ blessed art thou, O Lord! the giver of the law.“ 
After the reader hath read part of the law, the 
person called up, says, Blessed art thou, O Lord 
« our God! King of the world! Thou hast given 
„ unto us the true law, and the life of the world 
e thou hast planted among us: blessed art thou, O 
„% Lord! the giver of the law!” If the person has 
escaped an accident, or arrived from sea, he says, 
44 Blesscd art thou, O Lord God! King of the world, 
„ who granteth good deeds, even to the guilty; for 
*« thou hast granted unto me all goodness.“ Then 
the congregation say, He who hath performed 
« unto thee all goodness, he shall perform all good- 
© ness unto thee for ever.“ | 
Then the person called up, puts money into a box 
for the poor. Then a chapter for the day is read, 
and the law is lifted up, when the people say, And 
« this is the law which Moses set before the chil- 


« dren of Israel, from the mouth of the Lord, by 


% the hands of Moses. The tree of life she is to the 
« keepers of her, and her support is worthy. Her 
« ways are ways of pleasantness, and all her paths 
© are peace: length of days is in her right hand, and 
% in her left hand riches and honour. The Lord 
„ desireth, for the sake of his righteousness, the 
„ aggrandizing of the law, and its strength.“ 
When the law is carried from the altar, to be put 
into the ark by the reader, he says, They shall 
„praise the name of the Lord! for he is a defence 
« with his name alone?” And the people answer, 
Give praises of majesty on the earth, and in hea- 
ven, and there shall be exaltings to his people; 
„ applaudings to all his gracious ones; the children 
„of Israel, the nations near to him, praise ye the 
„Lord! Hallelujah.” | 
They must walk out of the synagogue very slowly, 
and before they lose sight of the ark, they mugt put 
up an ejaculatory prayer; nor must they fix their 
eyes on any beautiful object lest it should make 


66 


* 


| © yea, many a time turned he his a 
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them forget the sacred service they have been engag- 


ed in. 


The ſeves confess their sins to their Rabbies, and 
the penance, or punishment, is according to the na- 
ture of the guilt. It is common for the Jewish de- 
votees to lash themselves; but they are not to give 
themselves more than thirty-nine stripes; and one 
devotee generally inflicts it on another. During the 
flaggellation, the penitent lies on the ground, with 
his face to the north, and his feet to the south; hut 
he must not lie from east to west, for that would be 
considered as a profanation. The person who scour- 
ges the penitent, repeats the following words from 
Psalm Ixxviii. 38. But he being full of compassi- 
« on, forgave their iniquity and destroyed them not; 
r away, and 
% did not stir up all his wrath:“ and at each word 
gives him a stroke; so that there being thirteen He- 
brew words in the verse, it is repeated three times, 
which makes the number thirty-nine. LATTE, 

The Jews deal in the most liberal manner wirh 
their poor; they supply the wants of such as are 
industrious, although reduced to distress; but when 
they find any who are able to work, and will not 
follow some employment, they totally discardithem.. 
In the morning, they are obliged to wash them- 
selves in baths; but this is not attended to by any but 
those who are rich, or rather, by such as are devo- 
tees. While they remain in the bath, they must 
look either to the north or south; (but not to the 
east or west) these being the places where 'God 
resides. N eee LH 

In their ecclesiastical censures, the Jews are re- 
markably strict; which they follow, in conformity 
with the practices of the Pharisees of-old. Some 
of the offences which bring upon them the vengeance 
of the elders, zare not proper to be mentioned, be- 
cause they might give offence to a modest reader. 
Adultery is more severely punished than any other 
crime. The offender is plunged into cold water, 
several days together, in the depth of winter; and 
if the water is frozen over, the ice must be broken, 
and he must stand up to the chin, till an egg is boiled 
hard. If the crime is committed in summer, he is 
stripped naked, and for several 
and ants. 5 | | 

The Jews have likewise their forms of excom- 


munication; one of which is called the lesser; and 


the other the greater. The lesser must not exceed 
thirty days; and it is generally inflicted for neglect 
of attending the sy nagogue, for treating the doctors 

with disrespect, and for many other trifling things 
not necessary to be mentioned. As for the greater 
excommunication, it is of a different nature, and in 


days exposed to bees 
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its form ant! manner more dreadful than can be well 
expressed. It is inflicted for mocking the law, or 
laughing at any of their rites and ceremonies. They 
curse the offender by heaven and earth; they devote 
him to the power of evil angels; they be = God 
would destroy him soon; to make all creatures 
his enemies; to torment him with every discase; 
to hasten his death; and to consign him to utter 
darkness for ever. No one must presume to ap- 
proach within six foot of him, and all human assis- 
tance is denied him, even if he should be perishing 
for the necessaries of life. 

They place a stone over his grave, to denote that 
he ought to be stoned; no relation must go into 
mouining for him, but they are to bless God for 
taking him out of the world. 


The respect the Jews have for the sabbath, is 


sich, that it exceeds the bounds of moral obligation. 
The sabbath commences on Friday evening, half 
an hour before sun-set; and at that time every Jew 
must have his lamp lighted, although he cheat beg 
the oil from his neighbours. The women are 
obliged to light the lamps, in memory of Eve, who, 
by her disobedience, extinguished the light of the 
world. On Friday, every Jew is obliged to pair his 
nails, in the following manner. They begin with 
- the little finger of the left hand, and then go on to 
the middle finger; after which they return to the 
fourth finger, and so on in» return to the thumb. 


In the right hand they begin with the middle finger, 


and then proceed from the thumb to the little finger. 
The pairings must either be buried in the ground, or 


bdurnt in the fire. Previous to the commencement 


of the sabbath, they have a feast, which the master 
of the house blesseth, and while he is repeating the 
blessing he looks towards the burning lamps. On 
the sabbath one of their Rabbies preaches a sermon, 
for the most part full of unintelligible jargon; but 
they never say any thing against the civil power. 
Bur that they are loyal subjects will appear from 
the following prayer, which is read in their syna- 
gogues every sabbath day. _ 5 | 
May he that dispenseth Salvation unto kings, 
and dominions unto princes; whose kingdom is 
<< an everlasting kingdom; that delivered his servant 
„ David from the destructive sword: who maketh 
a Way in the sea, and a path through the mighty 


waters; bless, preser ve, guard, and assist our 


most gracious sovereign Lord king George the 
third, our most gracious. — — and 
< all the other branches of the Royal Family: May 
the supreme King of kings, through his infinite 
mercies, preserve them, and grant them life, and 
deliver them from all manner of trouble and danger: 
May the supreme King of kings a ndize, and 
* highly exalt our sovereign lord the king, and 


grant him long and prosperously to reign May 


the supreme King of kings inspire him, and his 


* council, and the state of his kingdom, with be- 
e nevolence towards us, and all Israel our brethren ; 
In his and our days may Judah be saved, and Israel 
% dwell in safety: And may the Redeemer come 
* unto Zion; which God, of his infinite mercy. 
grant; and let us say, AuEN. a 
The Jews pay mach regard to the New Moon; 


hut it does not appear that they consider it as an 


object of Divine worship, but only as a proof, that 
God is the author of all things in nature; and that 
the return of the seasons are effected by his wisdom 
and power. In our month of August they confess 


all their sins, and resolve to amend their lives; and 


this ceremony is announced by blowing a horn in 
the synagogue, in imitation of the horns being blown 


in the tabernacle, in the wilderness, when Moses 


went up the second time to Mount Sinai. Ihey be- 
lieve that the sound of the horn drives away the 
devil, and this is the reason assigned for consecrating 
it before the person blows it. The person who 


sounds the horn, stands in the place where the law 


is read, with all the congregation standing around 
him in the most devout posture, with their hands 
lifted up, and their eyes fixed on the earth. They 


use a ram's horn, in imitation of Isaac's ram, and 


they have it crooked to point out the state of the 


Sinner, and posture of humiliation. It is, proba- 
bly, because they have no land of their - own, that 
they neglect the ceremony of the Scape-goat, and 


instead thereof, shake their cloaths over a pool of 
water; making use of the following words, out of 
the prophet Micah, chapter vu. 19. 


„He will 
„turn again, he will have compassion upon us, 
he will subdue our iniquities, and thou wilt cast 
all their sins into the depth of the sea. 

The first ten days of the year are spent in acts of 


humiliation, for they believe, that on the first nine 
days, God searches into their hearts; and on the 


tenth day he passes judgement upon them, by 
entering the names of che penitent in the book of 


life, and the impenitent in the book of death. 


They have another ceremony which although 
y common formerly, is now rat little practised. 
The father of every family made choice of a white 


cock, and every woman of a hen; but such as 
were pregnant, took both a cock and a hen. With 


these fowls they strike their heads twice, and at 
each blow the father of the family said, Let this 
cock stand in my room; he shall atone for my 
« sins, he shall die, but I shall live.“ This bein 
done, the necks of the fowls were twisted round, 
and then their throats were cut, 2 that 
every sinner ought to have his blood spilt. At first 
they gave the fowls to the poor, but afterwards 
| | | reflecting 
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reflecting that it was improper to eat creatures loaded 
with so many sins, they distributed the full value in 
money. rg 
Their feast of expiation is observed with great 
solemnity, and the evening previous to it, all those 
who have had any differences must be reconciled. 
Each man carries a lighted candle to the synagogue, 
ani the women light up others at home. They are 
so superstitious, that theyiprognosticate good or evil, 
according as the candle burns; which notion, one 
would imagine, they had borrowed from the hea- 
thens. . ee | 
During this feast, all the sins committed the pre- 
ceding year are forgiven by che Rabbi stretching 
out his hands, and repeating the benediction of 
Moses, whilst the people keep their faces covered 
in imitation of Moses, who covered his face when 
he came down from the Mount. „ 
Ihe Feast of the Passover is observed with more 
solemnity than any of the others, nor is it to be 
wondered at, when we consider what miracles God 
wrought in their favour, in the land of Egypt. They 
prepare the corn of which they make the bread, at least 
thirty days before, a saddle must be on the horse's back 
who carries it to be ground, lest it Should be heated. 
On the sabbath, previous to the passover, they have 
a sermon preached in the synagogue, on the Paschal 
Lamb; and two days afterwards, all their ſurniture 
must be washed Clean. They search their houses, that 
no leavened bread be found. Most commonly, the 
master of the house makes the bread, and if any of the 
lea ven falls to the ground, the dogs and cats are not 
suffered to eat it. It must be kneaded in a place 
where the sun does not shine; and the cake which 


used formerly to be given to the priests, is burned | 


to ashes. | 

They are obliged to sit down at table like per- 
sons in haste, to begin a journey, in memory of 
their departure out of Egypt. The master of the 
family sits down with his children and domestics, 


when some cakes, and part of a lamb are set before 


them. They are then served with a composition of 
fruits in a pye, made in the form of a brick, to put 
them in remembrance of. the bricks made by their 
ancestors in Egypt. During the eating of the pass- 
over, they lean with their felt arm upon the table, 
thereby pointing out the liberty they enjoyed, when 
delivered from Egyptian bondage. They afterwards 
eat bitter herbs, to put them in remembrance of the 
bitterness of the Egyptian slavery; and the shoulder 
of a lamb being held up in a dish, the master of the 
house repeats the following words. Behold the 
** bread of sorrow and oppression, which our fore- 
fathers did once eat in Egypt ; let him that is hun- 
gry, draw near and eat; this is the sacrifice of the 


1 


of palm, three of myrtle, an 
all tied up together; and in their left a branch 


| derness. During the whale of the ceremony, 
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„ paschal lamb.” The shoulder is held up te 
represent the powerful arm of the Lord, by which 
they were delivered from bondage. This ceremony 
being over, a hymn is sung by all the company pre- 
sent; and when they come to that part, relating to 
the ten plagues of Egypt, they pour a little wine on 
the ground, wishing that those plagues: may be far 
removed from them. Then they drink off the wine, 
and finish the hymn. The master of the house then 
washes his hands in clean water, and breaking-one 
of the cakes, presents a part of it to each of the 
guests. This being over, they begin to eat the 
lamb, and what is left must be burnt, and the cere- 
mony concludes with drinking a glass of wine. . 
Formerly, they eat the passover without shoes, and 
having their loins girded round; but now they have 
dropped that ceremony, because the daily sacrifice 
is removed from Jerusalem, and the city and temple 
which were once their glory, are now destroyed. 
The feast of Pentecost is observed as a time of 
thanksgiving for gathering in the fruits of the earth; 
and although the season does not agree with the 
time of harvest in our European nations, yet the 
Jews still adhere to it, believing that they shall be 
one day restored to the posses$10n of the land of 
Canaan. During this festival, the book of Ruth'is 
read by five different persons, and the people regale 
themselves with all sorts of dainties, made of milk, 


which they say is emblematical of the law, on ac- 


count of its whiteness and sweetness. They adorn 
their synagogues with lamps, and spread herbs and 


flowers around the desk where the law is read. 


The other great festival, is that of the feast of 
tents, or tabernactes, kept up in memory of their 
living in tents, in the wilderness. During this 
festival, died lasts eight days, they dwell in tents 
adjoining to their houses, but there must be neither 
roof or tree over them. They go to the synugogue 
every day, each having in his right hand one branch 
two of willows, - 


of citron, with its fruits. When they come to the 


Synagogue, they turn the branches round, first to 


e east then to the south, then to the west, and 
lastly to the north. These ceremonies are aſlegori- 
cal; the palm is an emblem of hypocrisy: the 
myrtle points out good works; the willow is an 
image of the wicked, and the citron of the righ- 
teous. | 

On the seventh day of this festival, the people 
walk round the desk with the branches. and the 
prayers are repeated in the most precipitate manner, 
in commemoration of the afflicted and unsettled state 
they were in, while they travelled through the wil- 

they 
give 
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give zuch a loose to wanton jollity, that their wor- 
up has more the appearance of a ridiculous farce, 
than of any thing th 

religion. 

day of i being the ninth day after the 
Yeast of tabernacles. On the evening preceding the 
ninth day, all the books of the law are taken out of 


| _ the ark, and carried in procession round the desk; 


during which time the people continue singing and 
making loud acclamation. _ N 
he feast of lights, or lamps, was instituted by 
the Rabbies, in commemoration of the famous 

Maccebees, and it is celebrated eight days succes- 
Sively because of the circumcision, which was $us- 
| pended — the reign of the emperor Epiphanus. 
The feast of Purim, which signifies Lots, eonti- 
nues two days; and it was first instituted in memory 
of their deliverance from destruction, when Haman 
instigated Ahasnerus to put them all to death. In 
the morning they give bread to the poor, and in the 
evening they repair to the synagogue, where the 
whole 1 of Esther is read over, and explained 
to the people at large. f 

During the — of this lesson, the reader 

kneels, whereas he is obliged to stand when he reads 
the law, and he repeats three prayers, wherein he 
blesses God for having delivered in from the plot 
formed against — ſ— Prayers being 
over, they indulge themselves in all sorts of luxury; 

$0 that this may be justly called the Jewish car- 
CC fe info $63 Uh Som 
When a person professes his inclination to become 
a proselyte to the jewish religion, the governors 
of che synagogue examine him strictly in order to 


find out the motives of his resolution; and if they 


find it proceeds from interest, they refuse him ad- 
mittance among them; but if otherwise, then they 
cireumeise him, and after he is healed, they 85 — 
him albover with pure water in presence of the 
elders, and then he is looked upon as a perfect Jew: 
At present the Jews are not fond of admitting pro- 
selytes, for they content themselves with living as a 


dietinet people, attending to trade and busmess. 


When their women bathe, in order to purify them- 
elves, they must have other women along with 
them, who are to swear that they have been washed 
all over, lest any uncleanness should remain about 
them; for no women, labouring under any female 
disorders, can be admitted into tabernacle; but 
the German and Portuguese Jews differ much con- 
cerning this ceremony. . c FRED.» | 


at bears the name of piety or 


he festival of the law is kept on the twenty-third | 
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a girdle, to separate the heart from the lungs. In 


— 


the morning he must repeat, Blessed be God, Who 


hath gird 


the law, and all the rules of the synagogue. Ev 
child is declared to be of age, LOTT? is Wer 
years and a day old, after which, his father is not 

swerable for his conduct. From eighteen to 
wenty 1s the time allotted for their marriage, and 
those who neglect it, are never much regarded by 
their brethren. | | 
In ancient times, the Jews had a plurality of 
wives: but that custom seems to have disused 


ever since their return from the Babylonish captivity; 
ey live 


and at present, with respect to wedlock, 
in the same manner as Christians. Ihe es ls are 
made before witnesses, and the bridegroom, putting 
a ring upon the finger of his intended bride, says, 
„ Be thou my spouse; but sometimes, several 
months elapse before che consummation takes place. 
The marriage articles being settled, eight days are 
spent by the relations in all sorts of pleasure, and 
on the evening of the eighth day, the bride, ac- 
re by women, washes herself clean in a 
dat sn. ; | 3 

The bridegroom gives the bride a girdle with sil. 
ver in it, and the bride returns him one with gold. 
On the morning of the wedding-day, both © bride 


and bridegroom dress in the most gaudy manner 


possible; and the bride is conducted to the house 
where the nuptials are to be celebrated, attended b 
her female relations, whether married or unmarried. 
She walks bare-headed and when she arrives at the 
house; she is seated between two aged matrons, 
while her young relations dress her hair and put 
on her veil in imitation of Rebecca of old; for the 
bride must not see her intended husband till the. 


marriage is over. Thus dressed, she is led to a 
throne, or platform, erected either in a garden, or- 


in the largest room in the house, where the Rabbi 
pronounces the nuptial benediction; and when the 
bridegroom approaches, all that are present cry out, 
« Blessed be the man that cometh.”” Then the 
young persons, holding torches in their hands, sing 
the marriage song. "Ihe song being finished, the 
bride walks three times round the bridegroom, and 
he twice round the bride ; which they ground upon 
Jer. xxxi. 22. A woman shall compass a man.“ 
These ceremonies, however, differ in some coun- 
tries; for in Holland and Germany, the guests 
throw handfuls of corn at the new married couple, 


Israel with strength.“ They must not 
pronounce the name of Ged irreverently, and they 
are strictly injoined to observe all the precepts of 


I be Jews are ve strict in the edueatiom of their | telling them to increase and multiply.“ In some 
children; from their most early youth, they are places the bride stands on the right-hand of tlie 


* to go with their heads covered, and to wear bridegroom, according to Psal. xlv. ver. 9, Upon 
No. 2 LE. | ; thy 
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thy right hand did stand the Q ; and 
places, the Rabbi puts the taled or veil with which 


* 


the bride is covered, over the bead of the bride- 


groom; in imitation of Boaz, who threw the skirts 

of his garments over Ruth. Ruth iii. 9. After 

this wine is brought to the new married couple, of 

N they drink a little, and throw the rest on the 
T . 


The weeing: dinner is as sumptuous as their cir- 
cumstances will permit ; and, amongst other things, 
they always have fowls. A roasted hen, with an 
egg is first presented to the bride, who eats a little 
of it, and then gives the remainder: to the sts. 
The hen denotes the fruitfulness of the bride, and 
that she shall be delivered with as much care as a 
hen is of an e After the marriage is consum- 
mated, the husband does not come near his wife for 
a certain number of days, which custom seems to 
have been practised of old. 3 

Divorces among the Jews are not so frequeut at 
present as they were when our Saviour was on earth, 
which in some measure is owing to the obligations 


they are under to conform, as much as possible, to 


the laws of those countries where they reside. 
Hqwever, when it does take place, it is conducted 
ich the following ceremonies, in Germany, Hol- 
in most other parts of the world. 

woman, being accused on the Eyidence. of 
| itnesses, is ordered to attend the synagogue, 
to ans wer the charge exhibited against hi The 
chief Rabbi stands at the door, attended by two 
other Rabbies, a Notary, and the two witnesses. 
The husband stands beside the Notary ; and the 
woman faces the chief Rabbi: The Rabbi then asks 
the husband such questions as are necessary; con- 
cluding, by demanding whether he is determined to 
leave off all manner of connections with his wife. 


. 


r the last question in the affirmative, 
a 


the Rabbi reads the bill of divorce allowed; and 
then asks the Notary whether he wrote it, and the 
vritnesses whether they subscribed it. In the next 
place the wife is examined; and when she receives 
the bill of divorce, her rings must be pulled off, 
and her hands open. The Rabb: folds up the bill 
and gives it to the husband, who delivers it to the 
wife, and she puts it into her pocket, or Somewhere 
under her cloaths. The Rabbi then looking sted- 
fastly at the woman, demands the, writing, and 
reads it over a second time, and again examines the 
husband, Notary, and witnesses. This cautious 
manner of proceeding is truly commendable, for 
the warmth of irregular passions, and the force of 
jealousy, often lead people to do that in an unguarded 


hour, which embitters the remainder of their lives, 


queen; and in other, | 


| Exod. xxii. 20, 21, 22. 
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2 oils all the comforts they can expect in this 
world. | oP 
When there is. no opposition made, the Rabbi 
pronounces the sentence, and tells the woman that 
she must not matry again in less than three months; 
after which he cuts the bill into the form of a cross, 
and keeps it; while the Rabbi pronounces the sen- 
tence, the woman must have her face uncovered. 
The ancient ceremony of the brother marrying 
the sister-in-law, is still kept up among the Jews, 
and the ceremony is as follows; The widow, with 
the brother-in-law, comes to the reading-desk in 
the synagogue, where the Rabbi asks several ques- 


tions, such as, whether the husband has been dead 


three months? Whether the widow is full twelve 
years old? Which last question can be but seldom 


asked, because few them sooner than 
the among whom they live. - Whether 
the deceased and him to wham the widow lays claim 


were children of the same father? And whether the 
widow be fasting? For this ceremony is performed 
in the morning. If the brather-in-law covenants 
to marry the widow, then they proceed in the same 
manner as was mentioned before; but if he refuses, 
the shoe of the deceased is put upon his right foot, 
while he leans against the wall: then the woman 
comes forward and takes off the shoe of her brother- 
in-law with her righ 
throws it upon the ground with every mark of con- 


tempt. - . | | 
She then spits on his feet, and he is bissed out of 
the assembly. . If the woman's right hand is disabled, 
she must pull off the shoe with her teeth, and in 
that manner dash it on the ground. ME 
It does not appear from any part of the sacred 
Scriptures, that ever the Jews, in their most cor- 
rupted state, worshipped angels; nor do the modern 
Jews do so at present, but they anciently did, and 
still do believe in the ministry of angels, a doctrine 
which was embraced by the primitive fathers, and 
by many protestant divines. When a Jew travels 
into a country where he cannot meet with any of 
his own people he repeats a prayer every morning, 
with his faec towards Jerusalem, begging that God 


would send an angel to direct him in his way;-aud' 
this notion is founded on the following passage 8 

. Behold, I send an 
angel before thee to keep thee in the way, and to 
bring thee into the place which I have prepared. 
Beware of him, and obey his voice, provoke him 


not; for he will not pardon your transgressions: 
'for 10 name is in him. But if thou shalt indeed 


obey his voice, and do all that I speak ; n 


t hand, holds it up, and then 
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be an enemy unto thine enemies, and an adversary ' 


unto thine adversaries,” _ | 
We have several instances of the ministration of 
angels, both in the Old and New Testament; but 


whether the Jews are right, when they invokewheir | 


assistance in prayer, seems rather doubtful ; for it 
is-certainly the duty of every man to pray to God, 
and leave the Divine Being to appoint whatever means 
he thiuks proper. 
When a Jew is 


the Rabbi comes and reads to him Psalm xx. xxxviii. 


and xc. after which he prays with him, and gives 
him absolution, while he is expiring; they who 


come to visit him tear off pieces of his cloaths, 


which they keep in of him, and all who are 
present 8 as taking their last farewell; 
which custom is not peculiar to Jews, for we find 


many instances of it, both in ancient and modern 
from the bo- 


times. As soon as the breath is 
dy, they close the eyes of the „cover his 
face, and i 
strings of his taled; for he must enter into eternit 
covered with his veil. The Jews say, that the thu 

ing thus tied up, the from the 


| devil's clutches; but in all other respects his hand is | 


open, thereby pointing out that he relinquishes all 
claims to worldly | 


While the — are washing the body, as a | 


wine | 


Sign of purity, an is put into a bason 
_ and = Ye the deceaged is anointed-with 
it. They are buried in clean linen; and such as 
were not reconciled to the deceased before he died, 
must touch his great toe, and ask pardon, lest he 
should accuse them az the tribunal of God. When 


they carry the body out of doors to be interred, 
those who remain at home, throw a brick after it, 


thereby pointing out, that they cast off all manner 
of sorrow, and at the grave a funeral oration is 
pronounced by a Rabbi, in which is declared their 
firm belief of the resurrection of the body. 


The cofhn is not nailed down till they come to 
the grave, and then ten of the nearest friends or 
relations walk seven times round it, offering up 
prayers for the repose of the soul of the deceased. 
When the coffin is put into the grave, every person 
present throws a handful of earth over it, after which 
it is closed up and the mourners return home. The 
Jews never mourn for such as have laid violent hands 
on —_— nor for those who die excommuni- 
cated; but they put a stone upon their graves, there- 

pointing aut, that they — — 
to death for their crimes. - Duciag the whole time 
of their mourning, they cat their victuals barefooted 


| first taken ill, and it is supposed 
by his relations, that his disorder will prove mortal, 


wrap him up in a sheet: The thumb is bent 
close to the palm of the hand, and tied with the 


might 


| the ways of 


continue to despise and treat with. contempt. 


/ 
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on the ground. Their friends come every day, to 
pray and condole with them, and to be Al- 
od to have mercy on the soul of the de- 
ceased. After seven «lays spent in this manner, the 
mourner goes to the synagogue, and gives money 
to the poor; but it is thirty days before he is per- 
mitted to bathe, and, during that time, particular 
prayers are to be repeated every day. From this 
circumstance, it appears, that the Jews believe in 
something of an intermediate state, resembling that 
of the popish purgatory; for all these prayers are 
for the repose of the soul of the deceased person; 
contrary to the belief of Protestants, That as death 
leaves us, so judgment will find us. Some of the 
more zealous devotees among the Jews, go frequent- 
ly to say prayers at the tombs of their deceased re- 
lations; which may serve to shew, that although 
they do not worship images, yet their religion con- 
sists of many superstitions. 
Such is state of religion among the modern 
Jews, and it is proper that we should close this article 
with such reflections as are most likely to make a 
lasting impression on the mind of the reader, to di- 
im of 3 ity, and to lead him to consider 
ivine Providence, as in all respects 
equal; consistemt with the attributes of the Divine 
Being, and the state of fallen man. The Mosaic 
economy was a law of carnal ordinances, suitable 
to the state of the Jews, who were a hard- 


hearted stubborn people; and since their dispersion 


the gentile nations, their successors have 
added many rites and ceremonies, which were un- 


known of old. | But this leads us to two consider- 


ations: first, the present state of the Jews, and 
secondly, the manner in which they ought to be 
treated by us. „ 

And first, with re to their present state, we 
must look back to what was foretold should happen 
to them by their great prophet Moses; who, in 
many instances, was a or figure of that glorious 
Messiah, whom they not only rejected, but 2 
n- 
deed, the more we attend to the prophetic writings, 
the more we shall be convinced, that Jesus of Naza- 
reth was the Messiah promised of old,. and that the 
sole reason why the Jews rey him, when he 
made his appearance on earth, was, that he did not 
come with all the grandeur of a temporal prince and 
governor. | Ins | 

Moses, by Divine inspiration, a little before his 
death, looked forward to the state of his beloved 
countrymen.; and seeing that they would disobey 


the Divine commands, foretold what punishments 
God would infliet upon them; and dreadful as those 
threatenings weve, yet they have, in every respect, 


| 


{ 
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been literally fulfilled. They were to be taken cap- 
tive by a fierce people, Whose language they were 
not to understand; but whose idols they were to 
worship. Now this was fulfilled, when they were 
le captive by Nebuchadnezzar, king of Babylon, 
who dispersed them as slaves, in different provinces; 
where many of them became idolators, and were 
treated with the utmost Eruelty by their rigorous 
task-masters. They were to be hooted, and laughed 
at by every one, they were to hear their God blas- 
phemed in a strange land, and see their wives and 
children torn from them, This took place during 
the Babylonish captivity, of which we have a most 
beautiful, though mournful account in Psalm 
Cxxxvii. They were to be besieged by a people 
from afar; their city was to be blocked up; they 


were to be reduced to famine; and women were to 


eat their own children, This took place when the 
Romans besieged Jcrusalem ; for, according to Jo- 
sephus, they not only eat the flesh of horses, dogs, 
and cats; but even mothers, the most sympathizing 


part of the creation, killed their own children, and 


eat them as the most delicious morsels; so true are 
the words, My council shall stand, and I will do 
all my pleasure.“ 1 | 0 
They were to be sold as slaves to all who would 
purchase them, and we are told by St. Jerome, who 
himself was a Jew, that those who sold our Lord 
for thirty pieces of silver, were sold by the Romans 
for thirty a penny, which in our money, amounts 
to a little more than one farthing each. They were 
to be scattered among all nations, they were to be 
vutcasts from human society, and they were to find 
no rest, but to be driven from place to place, as if 
they had been unworthy of a residence in this lower 
world. And has not this been literally accomplished? 
Are they not now considered as the off- scourings and 
refuse of the world; as vagabonds, who have no 
settled habitations, but are obliged to take shelter 
where ever the lenity of civil government will grant 
them permission? With respect to their having no 
rest, no man, acquainted with history, will dispute. 
Ihe emperor Adriàn caused many thousands of them 
to be massacred, and he ordered that no Jews should 
reside in any of the cities of the Roman empire. 
Ihey were exposed to the inclemencies of the sea- 
sons, and thousands of them saw their wives and chil- 
dren perish for want of the common necessaries of 
life. God was to set a mark upon them, by which 
they were to be distinguished from all other persous 
in the universe, and what man can look upon a Jew 
without knowing that he is such? The person who 
beholds a Jew, and denies Divine Revelation, must 
be an infidel indeed. They were to be cruelly treated 
by all those-people, among whom they were to be 
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Scattered; and of this we have many striking instans 


ces in history: such indeed as are a disgrace to hu! 


man nature. In Spain, in France, and indeed; in 


almost all nations, thousands of them have been 
murdered in a day, and England has shared in the 
. 5 e . 
Ihe Jews being prohibited from purchasing land, 
had recourse to usury and commerce for à subsist- 
ence, which often brought many miseries upon them. 
Always dependant, and always in danger, had they 
refused to leũd money, they would have been massa- 
cred as infidels: And when did lend it, and de- 
manded payment, such was the conduct of their 
merciless unprincipled debtors, that they stigmatized 
them with the name of usurers, and let loose upon 
them the whole rage of the civil and ecclesiastical 
power. Of this we have many striking instances in 
our history, and such as will ever bring dishonour 
upon those concerned in the persecution. 
During the coronation of Richard I. 1189, above 
six thousand Jews were massacred in the city of 
London. And although several of the rioters were 
deservedly put to death, yet that was but a small 
compensation for the loss of so many persons, Who 
had not given any offence to the civil power. A feu 
years afterwards, above two thousand of the Jews 
were burnt to death in one house at York; and Ed- 
ward III. stripped them of all the property they 
were possessed of, under the stale pretence of their 
being usurers. | 0 
To give some sort of sanction to these cruelties, 
it was Said, that the Jews, on Good-Friday, cruei- 
fied a child, and drank of his blood. This fable is 
not new; for the heathens, under the Roman em- 
perors, accused the Christians of the same crime. 
There is reason to believe, that tricks were put up- 
on the ſews; and, because of their industry, they 
were accused of crimes they never committed. Tt | 
was no difficult matter for a person, Who had bor- 
rowed money from a Jew, and who was either 
unable, or unwilling to pay him, to take a dead 
child out of the grave, and nail it to a cross, near to 
where one of the Jews lived. This stratagem an- 
swered the end proposed; for the villainous debtor, 
wit vaby got absolved from his obligation, but he, 
at the same time, brought such an odium upon the 
people, that they were put to death without mercy. 
It is more than probable, that the Jews were never 
guilty of any such crime, as that crucifying chil- 


dren: and as for their drinking the blood, it is con- 


trary to their own law, even to taste the blood of 
animals. But all these false accusations were brought 
against them, by permission from God, in conse- 
quence of their having transgressed against his com- 


mandments, broken his law, despised his sacred 
: | ordinances, 


hg „ 


D 


0 


inestimable ben 
darkness was turned into light, in consequence of 


ordinances, and rejected that glorious Messiah, who 
was the sum and substance of all their ancient pro- 
phecies. | 


Having thus taken a view of the many afflictions 


which the Jews suffered, in consequence of their 
disobedience to the Divine law, and their rejecting 


the Messiah z let us, in the second place, consider 
in what manner we as Christians and Protestants 


should treat them. This is, indeed, a serious con- 


sideration, and such as should sink deep into our 


hearts. God made choice of them from among all 
nations of the earth; to them were committed the 
Divine oracles, the giving of the law and the pro- 
mises; from them, according to the flesh, the glo- 
rious Messiah came: whose kingdom shall be an 


everlasting kingdom, and of whose Cominiens there 


shall be no end. While our ancestors were worshi 
ping idols, and offering up human sacrifices, the 
Jews were adoring the true God, and waiting for 
the consolation of Israel. In the fulness of time, 


God made manifest to them his purpose of saving a 


lost world, and although they could not comprehend 
the nature of the gospel covenant, yet we received 
ts from their unbelief; and our 


their lamp of knowledge being extinguished. The 
nations, who sat in the region and shadow of death, 
saw great light; and upon the ignorant, knowledge 
$aw poured out. 5 | | 
When a favour is conferred upon a man, gratitude 
becomes a duty, and when a Christian-is injured, 
his religion — ag him to forgive. We have, in 
the dispensation of the gospel, received such fa- 
vours from the Jews,. as if properly improved, Will 
bring us to everlasung happiness. Have they done 
us any injuries? as Christians, we are obliged to for- 
et them. Did they put our Divine Redeemer to 
death Let us remember that he died for our sins. 
Hach of our sins became a nail; | 
115 And unbelief the spear. | 
Do the Jews labour under a most stubborn hard- 
ness of heart? Are they aliens to the Commonwealth 
of Israel, and strangers to the covenant: of promise? 
Then what great objects of pity should we consider 
them? Do we consider their souls as of everlastin 
value, and shall. we not pray incessantly, that Go 
would remove the veil. by which their understand 
ings are darkened? Has their disobedience brought 
upon them the Divine displeasure, and shall we be 
the executioners of Almighty vengeance? God for- 
bid. It is remarkable, that those who have op- 
pressed the Jews in different ages and nations, were 
the worst of men; and shall we follow their example? 
No: our Divine master has given us a lesson of a 


very different nature. By precept, and by example, 1 | - 


— 
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we ate to teach the pure doctrines of the goapel, and 
thus convince the unbelieving Jews, that we wish 
for nothing more than their salvation. Do we be- 
hold them as cast out of the society of men? Let us 
remember, that there was a time when they were 
highly favoured of God, while our ancestors were 
abominable in his sight. Do we hear them accused 
of crimes? Let us look to ourselves, and enquire, 
whether under all the privileges we enjoy, we are 
not more guilty than they? From those to which 
much is given, much will be required. Undoubt- 
edly, blindness in part has happened to Israel ; but 
let us not be high minded, but fear: for when the 
fulness of the Gentiles is come in, then all Israel 
shall be saved; God will make known to his ancient 
people, the nature of his promises, and they will em- 
brace that gospel which they have for many years 
rgected. + > | 
Let us, therefore, consider the Jews as our elder 
brethren, according to Divine Revelation ; let their 
state in the world serve as a proof of all we read in 
the sacred history of the Old and New Testament; 
let the afflictions we have heard of their labouring 
under, in different ages and nations, teach us not to 
abuse our privileges; and let the benefits which 
have been transmitted to us through them, teach us 
to treat them with tenderness and olence; with 
compassion and charity. | it £18” 
Every sincere believer desires to have an evidence 
af his religion; and can the Christian ever obtain a 
eater than that of the present state of the Jews ? 
d, however, has not left us that evidence to be 
trampled on or abused; we are to improve it to a 


| proper advantage, and nothing can be more proper 


| than shewing mercy to those unhappy people, whose 
hearts at present are clouded with darkness. It is 
not in our power to form any notion concerning 
their sentiments of toleration, supposing they had | 


the civil power in their hands; but this we know, | 


that Christians have no right to persecute; for the 
weapons af our warfare are not carnal, but mighty, 
through God, to bring every soul in subjection t 
Christ. By cruelty and persecution, we may force 
the Jeves to blaspheme; but we can never make them 
believe, by any coercive means whatever ; our tender- 
ness, our - benevolence, our humility, and our com- 
passion joined to our affectionate instructions, ma 
lead them to admire, to love, and to worship their 
Messiah, who alone can procure them eternal hap- 
piness. The goodness of the Divine Being is best 
displayed in the charitable disposition of his crea- 
. tures ; and those who are most convinced of their 
| own unworthiness, will be the first to forgive such 
as differ from them in seatiments _ el os 


The 
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The RELIGION of the EGYPTIANS. 


N order to understand, in a proper manner, the 
ancient religion of the Egyptians, it will be 
necessary to take a retrospective view of what hap- 
pened before Jacob and his children went down into 
that country. Abraham, the father of the faithful, 
was called away from his native country, somewhat 
less than three hundred years after the deluge, which 
naturally leads us to enquire into the origin of idol- 
atry. 1 — as a wanderer and sojourner in a 
strange country, had not been above ten years ab- 
sent trom Ur, of the Chaldeans, when a famine 
obliged him to go into Egypt, at that time a very; 
flourishing monarchy. "That Egypt should have 
a regal form of | 8507 wap within chrye hundred 
years after the deluge, has been objected to by many 
of our deistical writers; but whenattentively consider- 
ed, we cannot ſind any thing in it of an extraordi- 
nary nature. People in those early ages lived in the 
most frugal manner, and few of them died 
they had attained to years of maturity; so that there 
is no reason for us to be surprized, when we find 
the children of Mizraim founding a monarchy, in 
the fertile plains of Egypt, as soon as a suffici 
ee the human species had been coll 
ether. | : 4 
It does not, however, appear that t ple were 
idolators, in the strict sense of word, although 
It is more than probable, that/ in many instances, 
they deviated from the worship of the true God, 
according to its original purity. Pharaoh, the king 
of Egypt, at that time, calls the God of Abraham, 


- 1 and ELoHIM, both of which are the 
ighest titles that can be ascribed to the Divine Be- 
ing, because they include his inconceivable 


attributes. : 

There is no doubt but ido was then _——_— 
to take place in the nations of the universe; but Fj 
they had not lost the knowledge of the true God. 
From the tune of Abraham's return from E we 
have no account of that country transmitted to us, 
till Jacob with his family went down there, at the re- 
guest of his son Joseph. That they were not gross 

idolators, at that time is evident, from the king of 
Egypt's mentioning, with the highest respect, the 
God of the Hebrews; and that Egypt was at that 
time no more than a small colony of emigrants, 
will appear evident, when we consider what was 
said by their king to Jacob. | | 


I The patriarch being asked where he would desire 
to settle, made choice of the land of Goshen, and 
his request was complied with, because he had flocks 
to maintain; but had there not been much waste 
PR the country, his request could not have 
complied with. From this circumstance, we 
may leara, that there were but tew people at that 
tame in Egypt, otherwise the king could not have 
had it in his power to make a grant of such a large 
tract of ground to strangers, with whom he was in 
a manner but little acquainted. But still it does not 
5 „ that the Egyptians were at this time gros 
idolators, though the knowledge of the true God 
was beginning to vanish from the earth ; and there 
is too much reason to believe, that after the geath 
of Joseph, his kinsmen, the children of Israel, be- 
came idolators in Egypt, in compliance with the 
common custom: | | 

A revolution, the particulars of which we are left 

inted with, took place about the time of Jo- 

geph's death; and an Ethiopian usurper being placed 

on the throne, the Jews were reduced to the utmost 

ips, which naturally leads us to enquire into 

the state of the Egyptian religion at that time, and 
its progress, till it was totally abolished. 

That the Jews were idolators, during their cap- 
tivity in Egypt, cannot be doubted by any person 
who has read the sacred scriptures ; and who upon 

uiry, it will appear, that before Moses came to 
lead them from that country, idol temples had been 
established, otherwise they would never have made 
a molten calf in the wilderness, which gave so much 
offence to the great JEHovan, thin threatened 
to destroy them | off the face of the earth. Thus 
St. Stephen, in his celebrated speech before the Jew- 
ish Sanhedrim, says, And they made a calf in those 
days, and © sacrifice unto the idol; and re- 
joiced in the works of their own hands. Then God 
turned, and gave them up to worship the host of 
heavens, as it is written in the book of the prophet. 
(See Amos v. 25.) O ye house of Israel, have ye 
offered to me slain beasts, and sacrifices by the space 
of forty years in the wilderness ? Yea, ye took up 
the tabernacle of Moloch, and the star of your god 
Remphan; figures which you made to worship 
them: and I will carry you away beyond Babylon.“ 


| be formed of the nature of the Egyptian 


From these emphatic expressions, some notion ma 
idolatry, in | 
ancient 


they were to remain à certain number of 
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antient times: but we shall now proceed to describe 


it in a more particular manner, as conveyed down 
to us by Herodotus, and many other celebrated au- 
thors. by 


In Egypt, the Kae held the next rank to kings, 


and from among were chosen the 
of state. Ihey enjoyed many priv 
222 that of having their lands exempted 
from payment of taxes, of which we have a 
remarkable instance, in Genesis Alvii. 26, where 
we read, that, Joseph made it a law over the land 
_ of Egypt, that Pharaoh should have the fifth part; 
except the land of the priests only, which became 
not Pharaoh's.” As they had the sole management 
of the religious rites and ceremonies, 80 they were 
.at the of all the public zeminaries of learning ; 
and to their care was committed the education of 
the youth especially such as were des for high 
; —— That the progress of idolatry was 
very rapid after the deluge, cannot be doubted; and 
yet the Egyptians pretend, that they were the firs 
people who instituted festivals, sacrifices, and 


processioms in honour of the gods. Ihese festivals 


at officers 


were held in che most celebrated cities, where all 


the inhabitants of the kingdom were obliged to at- 
tend, unless prevented by sickness; has yok that 


with torches. They sacrificed many different sorts 
of beasts; and 22 Sacrifice, the people drew 
near, one by one, and laid their hands the 
head of the victim, praying that God would inflict 
upon that creature, all the punighment due to him 


for his sins. Then the priest stabbed the victim, part 


of which was hurnt, and part eaten; for no person 


was thought to gain any benefit from the sacrifice, 


who did not taste less or more of it. 


The Egyptians believed, that the zouls of men, at 


death, went into other bodies; such as had been 
_ virtuous, going into such persons as were to be 
happy in the Wed but the vicious, into the badies 
of such as were to be miserable, and sometimes into 
those of serpents. In that state of punishment, 
12 ears, 
till they had been purified from their guilt, and then 
they were to inhabit more exalted beings. The 
priests had the keeping of all the sacred books, 
whether relating to religion, or to civil polity; and, 
therefore, to the common people 
delivered in a mysterious emblematical manner. 
Silence, with * to their sacred rites, was 
pointed out by a figure called Harpocrates, resem- 
bling a man holding his finger upon his lips; inti- 
mating, that mysteries were not to be revealed to 
the vulgar. They had like wise, at the gates of all 
| their temples, images of 2 dim 


happer:ed, they were to illuminate their windows 


ges; and, | th: | 
without considering the characters or Stations of 


| went into mourning for him, We 


attributes of their 1dols, ye BY 
ity 


Pliny, 
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Sphinxes; and every thing in their religion was 
symbolical: The figure of a hare pointed out atten- 
tion, or watchfulness ; because that creature has 
been always esteemed as one of the most fearful in 
the universe. A Judge, was painted without hands, 


with his eyes fixed ont 


pound, thereby intimating, 
that a magistrate shoul 


judge with nary» 
e 


persons who are brought before him. 

From attending, in a careful manner, to the pe- 
rusal of the Egyptian history, it would seem, Hat 
while idolatry was in some measure cultivated hy 
the 75 nations, there it flourished in a 
state of perfection. The number of their idols was 
endless; but those who scem to have been most re- 

rded by them, in antient times, were Orisis and 

ghee : | _ 
fais which we have much reason to believe were 
the sun and moon. These, however, were only 
the general gods of Egypt, and such as were wor- 
shipped by che king, and his courtiers; for almost 
every district had its particular deity. Some wor- 
shipped dogs; others oxen, some hawks, some owls, 
some crocodiles, some cats; and others ibis, a sort 
of an Egyptian stork. Ihe worship of these ani- 
mals was coptined to certain places; and it often 


happened, that those who adored the crocodile, 
were ridiculed by such as paid divine honours to the 


cat. To support the honour of their different idols, 
bl wars often took place; and whole provinces 


were depopulated to decide the | ans whether a 


crocodile or a cat was a god? And yet it is remar- 
kable, that although they disputed concerning the 
| all agreed in this, 
that every person was gui a capital offence, 
who injured any of those animals, whose figures 
were set up in their temples ; Of this we have a re- 
markable instance in Diodorus Siculus, who was an 
eye witness to ths fact which he relates. 

A Roman soldier, during the time of Mark 
Anthony, having inadvertently killed a cat, at 
Alexandria, the populace rose in a tumultuous. 
manner, dragged. him from his house, and murder- 
ed him. Nay, such was the respect the Egyptians 
had for these animals; that during an extreme fa- 


mine, they chose rather to eat one another than to 


hurt them. But of all the idols worshipped by the 


4k | Egyptians, the Apis, or Bull, had the preference; 
every was — 
ical ma formed the golden calf in the wilderness. The 


it is undoubtedly from his figure, that the Jews 


most magnificent temples were erected for him ; he 

was adored by all ranks of people while hving, and 

when he died (for he was a living Bull) all Fey t 
I are told by 


that, during the reign of Ptolemy Lagus, 
ull Apis died of extreme old age, and zuch * 


32 
the pompous manner in which he was interred, that 
the funeral expences amounted to a sum equal to 
that of twelve thousand pounds sterling. e next 
thing to be done, was to provide a successor for this 
god, and all Egypt was ransacked on purpose. 
e was to be distinguished by certain marks from all 
other animals of his own species; particularly he 
was to have on his forehead a white mark, resem- 
bling a crescent; on his back, the figure of an 
| eagle; on his tongue, that of a beetle. As soon as 
an ox answering that description was found, mourn- 
ing gave, place to joy; and nothing was to be heard 
of in Egypt, but festivals and rejoicings. The new 
discovered god, or rather beast, was brought to 
Memphis, to take possession of his dignity, and 
there placed upon a throne, with a great number of 
ceremonies. Indeed, the Egyptians seem to have 
given such encouragement to superstition, that not 
content with worshipping the vilest of all reptiles, 
they actually paid divine honours to vegetables. 
For this they are severely and justly ridiculed, by 
Juvenal, in his fifteenth satire. 3 


Who has not heard, where 
nam' d, | 
What monster gods her fertile sons have fram'd ? 
Here 11 gorg'd, with well grown serpents, 
ther EO 15 
The 3 command religious fear; 

Where Memnon's statue, magic springs inspire 
Whit vocal sounds, that W the lyre: 
And Thebes, such, fate, are thy disast'rous turns, 
Now postrate o'er her pompous ruins mourns 
A monkey god, prodigious to be told! 
Strikes the beholder's eye with burnish'd gold: © 

To godship here, blue Triton's scally herd, 
Ihe river progeny is there preferr'd; 
Through towns Diana's power neglected lies, 
Where to her dogs aspiring temples rise: 
And should you Fax or onions eat, no time 
Would expatiate the sacrilegious crime. 
Religious nations, sure, and bless'q abodes, 
Where every orchard is o'er-run wyth gods. 


That such absurdities should [#9 taken place 
among a people, justly celebrated for their know- 
ledge of the sciences, is what we are hardly able to 
account for: but that it did so, we have the greatest 
authority to assert, from the whole evidence of an- 
tiquity. To read of animals, and vile insects, ho- 
noured with religious Worship placed in the most 
pompous temples erected at a most extravagant ex- 
pence; that those who killed them should be put to 
death, and that chose animals were embalmed after 


Egypt's realms are 


9 z 
bod - 
. 
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death, and treated with Divine honours, is what = 
sober heathen would hardly believe, and yet we 
have it from the testimony of the most sober hea- 
thens. © | LD 
We may add further, that to hear that leeks and 
onions were worshipped as deities; nay, were in- 
voked in all cases of necessity, are such surprising 
instances of the weakness of the human under- 
standing, and the corruption of the human nature; 
that we have reason to bless God for the times, and 
the places where we were born, Lucian, a prophane 
heathen poet, who lived about the middle of the third 
century of the Christian era, seems to have had 
very just notions of the ridiculous rites and cere- 
monies of the Egyptians in his time. His words 
are, * You may enter into one of their most mag- 
nificent temples, adorned with gold and silver; but 
look around you for a god, and you behold a stork, 
an ape, or a cat.“ i FE oft re 
It is, therefore, proper that we should enquire 
vrhat motives could induce those people to act in 
such a manner; but here we are led into a large 
field indeed. The antient Egyptians had a tradition, 
that, at a certain period, men rebelled against the 
gods, and drove them out of heaven. Upon this 
isaster taking place, the gods fled into t, 
where they concealed themselves under the form o 
different animals; and this was the reason 
assigned for the worship of those creatufes,” But 
there was another reason assigned for the worship 
| of these animals; namely, the benefits which men. 
often received from them particularly in Egypt. 
Oxen, by their labour, helped 


* 


to cultivate the 


| ground, sheep cloathed them with their wool, dogs, 


among many other services, prevented their houses 


from being robbed ; the ibis, a bird, somewhat re- 


{| sembling a stork, was of great service in 8 
ed 


che winged serpents, with which Egypt abou 
the crocodile, an amphibious creature, was wor- 


I shipped, because it prevented the wild Arabs from 


making incursions; the Ichneumon, a little animal 
was of great service to them in different ways; he 
vatches the crocodile's absence and breaks his eggs, 
and when he lays down to sſeep on the banks of the | 
Nile, which he always does, with his mouth open, 
this little creature jumps out of the mud, and leap- 
ing into his throat, forces his way down to his en- 
' trails, which he gnaws, then he pierces his belly, and 
thus triumphs over this most dreadful animal. 
Ihe first Christian fathers ridiculed the Egyptian 
idolatry, and painted the absurdity of it in the most 
lively colours; and asked the heathen priests how 
they could dishoncur the great God of heaven and 
earth, by offering sacrifices to the vilest, and most 
contemptible animals and reptiles ; such as snakes, 
. | crocodiles, 


_ crocodiles, serpents, and cats. Indeed, God, in his 
righteous judgment, gave them up to a reprobate 
mind; and whilst they professed themselves to be 
wisé, they became fools, for having changed the 
ory of the incorruptible God into an image, made 
ike to corruptible man, and to birds, and fourfooted 
beasts, and creeping things. ; . 
I be funeral ceremonies of the Egyptians, deserve 
particular notice; for no people, of whom we have 
any account transmitted us, ever paid so much re- 
gard to the bodies of their departed friends Of this 
we have a striking instance, in what still remains of 


pyramids, the most stupendous buildings that ever 
were erected to perpetuate the memory ot their 


princes. This ostentation, like most other customs, 
originated first in the courts of their kings; but in 
time was imitated, as far as lay in their power, by 
the lower ranks of people. Wor 
Whenany of their relations died, the whole family 
quitted the place of their abode ; and during sixty or 
geventy days, according to the rank and quality of 
the deceased, abstained from all the comforts of life, 
excepting such as were necessary to support nature. 
They embalmed the bodies, and many persons were 
nals ed in performing this ceremony. 'The brains 
were drawn through the nostrils by an instrument, 
and the intestines were emptied by cutting a hole in 
the abdomen, or bellly, with a sharp stone; after 
which, the cavities were filled up with perfumes, 
and the finest odoriforous spices; but the person 
who made the incision in the body for this purpose, 
and who was commonly a slave, was obliged to run 
away immediately after, or the people present would 


have stoned him to death; but those who embalmed 


the body, were treated with the utmost respect. 
The interior parts of the body were filled with all 


sorts of curious spices, which they purchased from 


the Arabians; and after a certain number of days had 
expired, it was wrapped up in fine linen, glued to- 
gether with gum, and then spread over with the 
. richest perfumes. The body being thus embalmed, 
was delivered to the relations, and placed either in 
a sepulchre, or in their own houses, according to 
cheir rank and ability. It stood in a wooden chest, 
erect; and all those who visited the family, treated 


it with some marks of respect. This was done, that 


those who knew them while alive, should endeavour 
to imitate their conduct after death. Of this we have 
_ a striking instance in the account of the funeral of 
Joseph, in Egypt, and the regard that was paid to 


his remains, long after his decease. The Egyptians 


would not suffer praises to be bestowed indiscrimi- 

nately upon every person, let his rank be ever 80 

elevated; for characters given to the deceased, were 

| 5 the judges, ms represented the people at 
No. 2 
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large. The judges, who were to examine into the 


merits of the deceased, met on the opposite side of a 
lake, of which there were many in Egypt; and 
while they crossed the lake, he who sat at the helm, 


was called Charon, which gave. rise to the fable 


among the Greeks, that Charon conducted the souls 
of deceased persons into the Elysian fields, or the 
infernal regions. When the judgees met, all those 
who had any thing to object against the deceased 
persons were heard; and if it appeared that he had 
been a wicked person, then his name was con- 
demned to perpetual infamy; nor could his dearest 
relations ereet any monument to perpetuate his me- 


"Th 
is made a deep impression on the minds of the 


people; for nothing operates more strongly than the 


fear of shame, andthe consideration of our deceased 
relations, being consigned to infa hereafter. 


Kings themselves were not exempted from this en- 


uiry ; all their actions were canvassed at large b 
e judges, and the same impartial decision too 
place, as if it had been upon one of the meanest of 
the subjects. Of this we have some instances in scrip- 
ture, where we read, that wicked kings were not 
suffered to be interred in the sepulchres of their an- 
cestors. Happy for mankind, that this was more 
attended to in our days; then wicked princes and 
sovereigns would learn, that notwithstanding their 
elevated rank in life, yet the justice of their country, 
which they often trample on, will eee. with 
Kverity, their actions, while their bodies are con- 
signed to the silent tomb. | 
If no objection was made to the conduct of the 
deceased, then a funeral oration was delivered in 
memory of him, reciting his most worthy actions; 


but no notice was taken of his birth, because every 


Egyptian was considered as noble. No praises were 
bestowed, but such as related to temporal merit ; 
and he was applauded for having cultivated piety to 
the gods, and discharged his duty to his fellow crea- 
tures. Then all the people shouted with voices of 
applause, and the body was honourably interred. 
The Egyptians, however, believed much in the doc- 
trine of the transmigration of souls; and likewise, 
that for some time after death, the sonls of the de- 


| ceased hovered round the bodies; which, among 


many others, was one of the reasons why they de- 
ferred the interment of their relations so long. 
That the ancient Egyptians had some notion of 
the resurrection of the body, cannot he denied; but 
their endeavouring to preserve human bodies from 
a state of corruption, was one of the most ahsurd 
thoughts that could ever take place in the mind of a 
rational creature. Dust thou art; and unto dust 


thou shalt return.“ And, certainly, those who be- 
L | lieve: 
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lieve that God Almighty, by his omnipotent power, 
could create all things out of nothing, can have no 
manner of doubt concerning his ability, to bring, in 
one moment, together the scattered atoms . our 
consumed bodies, and raise them up to 
nour, and immortality. ; 
From what has been said concerning the idolatry 
of the ancient Egyptians, we may learn many im- 
portant truths : First, the origin of idolatry ; for it 
is certain, that the worship of images took place 
Sooner in Egypt, than in any other country in che 
world. Jo what is this to be ascribed; to the 
tertility of their soil, which surpassed all others. 
Shocking abuse of heavenly mercies! For shall 
the Divine Being shower down mercies upon us, 
that we may make beasts of ourselves ? Shocking 
considerations ; but not more shocking than true. 
But sccondly, God often works by means to 
which we are utter strangers; and while we see a 
people endued with so much of human learning, as 
to have been the admiration of all the world beside, 
and at the same time destitut@of every religious prin- 
ciple, we should look down upon their conditions, 
with pity, and rest satisfied, that it is®the will of 
God it # airy be so. We are equally unacquainted 
with the secrets of nature, of providence, and 
grace ; therefore we should study humility, and 
consider it as no dishonour to acknowledge our 
1gnorance of such things as are beyond our com- 
- prehension. | 
Thirdly, as the grand design God had in view, 
was to prepare the world for the reception of the 
lorious redeemer ; so he made choice of but one 
„ or nation, to keep up the knowledge of his 
name, leaving all others to the freedom of their own 


glory, ho- 


* 
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wills; and shocking, indeed, was the use they made 
of it. But even with respect to those infatuated ido—- 
lators, God did not leave himself without a witness. 
Wich respect to temporal things, he bore with their 


provocations, and as an carnest, that one day they 


would embrace the gospel, the Divine Messi 
wus, almost as soon as he came into chis world, 
sent to reside sometime among them. It may be 
further added, that many flourishing churches were 
established in Egypt, in the most carly times of 
e ; and there it was that the great Atha · 
nasius lived. | , 
Lastly, Christians are too ready to give up those 
heathens to perdition, who were never favoured 
with a Divine Revelation. The learned and pious 
bishop Wilkins, says, That the mercy of God, 
like all his other attributes, is a great depth; and as 
God has not told us what he will do with the hea- 
thens, is it proper that we should instruct him?” 
The law of nature, written on their hearts by the 
finger of God, was, in every sense of the word, a 
Divine Revelation; and according to the apostle, 
(see Rom. i. 19, 20.) they will be judged by that 
law. If it should be objected, that chere is no sal- 
vation in any other but Christ Jesus ; we must an- 
swer, that he was the Lamb, slain from the foun- 


1 


dation of the world; and how do we know but 


God might, by means unknown to us, communi- 
cate his grace and favour to those people, whom 
we are too apt to consider as objects of his displea- 
sure? Let us conclude, in the words of Moses, 
(see Deut. xxix. 29.) The secret things belong 

unto the Lord our God: but those things ai 
are revealed, belong unto us, and to our children 


for ever, that we may do all the words of this law.“ 


LY 


N giving an account of the religions of ancient 
nations, we must be directed by two guides ; 


namely, sacred and profane history. The former | 


ves us a general view of their abominations ; the 
Bo lays open all that now can be known concern- 
ing thei public and private rites and ceremonies. 
Pheœnice, Tyre, and Carthage, were all peopled by 
the sons of Ham; they had the same form of reli- 
gion, spoke the same language, encouraged the same 


—— —— — —— 
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arts and sciences, used the same instruments in war, 
and inflicted the same punishments upon criminals. 
Thus their civil and religious history is so blended 

together, that we cannot illustrate the latter, with- * 
out taking some notice of che former. The Phœ- 


nicians were a remnant of the ancient Canaanites, 
who were suffered by the Divine Being, to remain 
unextirpated, that they should be a scourge upon the 
children of Israel, as often as they relapsed into ido- 


latry 


Taz RELIGION of Tx#z' CARTHAGENIANS 4k» TYRIANS. 
— In scripture they are often mentioned, as a 
war 


ike people, under the name of Philistines, for' 


the word Phcenica is Greek. They inhabited that | 


part of Asia adjoining to the Mediterranean sea, and 
worshipped an idol named Dagon, much in the same 
form as a mermaid is represented by the fabulous 
writers; a human body from the navel upwards, and 
the lower part, that of a fish. The figure itself was 


connected, both with sea and land. Invaded in their 
continental territories by the neighbouring nations, 
they settled in an island near adjoining; which they 

called Tyre: and they remained in possession of it 
till the time of Alexander the Great. As a trading 
people, they sent colonies into different parts of 
Africa; but most of these were comprehended un- 
der the name of Carthagenians ; and such 


regard 
had Tyre and Carthage for each other, that wh 


Cambyses resolved to make war upon the latter, the 
Phcenicians refused to accompany him; alledging, 
in excuse, that they could not fight against their 
brethren, which obliged that prince to lay aside his 
design. Nay, the Crrtbaguniana sent an annual 
tribute to the Tyrians, part of which was for the 
support of the civil government, and part for the 
maintainance of the priests and religion. 5 
The religion of the Carthagenians, which was 
the same as that of the Tyrians, Phcenicians, Phi- 
listines, and Canaanites, was most horrid and bar- 
barous; and so regular were they in practising what 
will ever dishonour human nature, that Christians, 
in attending to their duty, may take an example 
from them. Nothing of any moment was under- 
taken without consulting the gods, which they did 
by a variety of ridiculous rites and ceremonies. Her- 
cules was the god in whom they placed most confi- 


was to the Romans, so that he was invoked before 
they went upon any expedition; and when they ob- 
tained a victory, sacrifices and thanksgivings were 
offered up to him. They had many other deities 
whom they worshipped; but the chief of these was 


Urania, or the Moon, whom they addressed under 


different calamities; such as drought, rain, hail, 
thunder, or any dreadful storms. The Christian 
fathers, having attained to the knowledge of the 
truth, often in their writings ridicule these imaginary 
deities, particulary St. Austin, who was a native of 

ippo in Africa, and consequently had reason to 
point out the absurdities of their idolatry. Urania, 
or the Moon, is the same which the prophet calls 
the queen of heaven, (See Jer. vii. 18.) and there 


we find the inspired writer, reproving the Jewish 


4 


: having devonred his own children. 
very expressive; for it pointed out, not only their | | 
situation near the sea, but likewise that tley were 


women for offerin ing up cakes arid other sorts ts of sa- 


crifies to her. 


Saturn was the other deity whom the Carthage- 


_ nians principally Worshipped; and he was the same 
with what is called Moloch in scripture. This idol 
was the deity to whom they offered up human sa- 


crifices, and to this we owe the fable of Saturn's 
Princes and 

t men, under particular calamities, used to offer 
up their most beloved children to this idol. Private 


persons imitated the conduct of their princes ; an 
| thus, in time, the practice became general; nay, 


to such a height did they carry their infatuation, that 
those he had no duden of their own, purchased 
those of the poor, that they might not be deprived 


of the benefits of such a sacrifice, which was to pro- 
| cure them the completion of their wishes. 
| horrid custom prevailed long among the Phœnicians, 
the Tyrians, and the Carthagenians, and from them 
the Israelites borrowed it, although expressly con- 


This 


trary to the order of God. 8 

he original practice was to burn those innocent 
children in a fiery furnace, like those in the valley 
of Hinnom, so often mentioned in scripture, and 
sometimes they put them into a hollow brass statue 
of Saturn, flaming hot. Io drown the cries of the 
unhappy victims, musicians were ordered to play 


on different instruments, and mothers (shocking 
| thought!) made it a sort of merit to divest themselves 
of natural affections, while they beheld the barba- 
| rous spectacle. 


If it happened that à tear dropped 
from the eyes of a mother, then the sacrifice was 


considered as of no effect; and the parent, who had 
that remaining spark of tenderness, was considered 


as an enemy to the public religion. This savage 
barbarity, which will for ever remain a disgrace to 


| | corrupted nature, was carried to such an height, 
_ dence, at least, he was the same to them, as Mars 


that even mothers, divesting themselves of that ten- 
derness peculiar to their sex and character, woul 


often embrace their children, and then chearfully 
commit them to the flames. In latter times, they 
contented themselves with makin 


their children 
walk between two slow fires to the statue of the 


idol; but this was only a more slow and &fcruciat- 


| ing torture, for the innocent victims always perished. 
'F: 


is is what in scripture is called, the making their 


sons and daughters pass through the fire to Moloch; 


and barbarous as it was, yet those very Israelites, in 
whose favour God and wrought so many wonders, 


demeaned themselves so low as to comply with it. 


It appears from Tertulian, who was himself a 
native of Carthage, chat this inhuman practice con- 
tinued to take place long after the Carthagenians 
had been subdyed by the Romans. That 8 

8 ather 
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father tells us, that children were sacrificed to Sa- 
turn, or Moloch, down to the proconsulship of 
Tiberius, who hanged the sacrificing priests them- 
selves on the. trees which shaded their temple, as on 


$0 many crosses raised to expiate their crimes, of 


which the soldiers were witnesses, who assisted at 
these executions. In all times of pestilence, the 
used to sacrifice a vast number of 
idols; and thus, by endeavouring to atone for their 
sins, they only increased the number, netimes 
they cut open th: bowels of the victim, and then 
threw it into the fire, but the most common practice 
was to burnt it alive. 3 | 

Diodorus relates an instance of this more than 
zavage barbarity, which is sufficient to fill any mind 
with horror. He tells us, that when Agathocles 
was going to besiege Carthage; the people, seein 
the extremity to which they were reduced, imput 
all their misfortunes to the anger of their Saturn, 
because, that instead of offering up to him children 
nobly born, he had been fraudulently put off with 
the children of slaves and foreigners. That a suf- 
ficient atonement should be made for this crime, 
as the infatuated; people considered it, two hundred 
children of the best families in Carthage were sa- 
crificed and no less than three hundred of the citi- 
_ zens voluntarily sacrificed themselves, that is, they 
went into the fire without compulsion. 

Such was the religion of the ancient Carthage- 
nians, the Phoenicians, the Tyrians, and indeed - 
Philistines. who were, as we have already observed, 
a remnant of the Canaanites. In our account of 
the Egyptian religion, we have taken notice of their 
ridiculous absurdities; but here we are presented 
with an account of barbarities, unknown to the 
people of Egypt, and so far as we know, abhorred 
by the Greeks and Romans. A great man, now 
alive, states the question: What could induce men 
to offer up the most valuable of their species, to 
please their gods? What notion could they form of 
that being, who took pleasure in cruelty ? His lord- 
ship answers, that perverted minds unenlightened 


with knowledge, consider the object of their wor- 


ship as a being like themselves; or to use the words 


of the Psalmist, they thought God was such a one 


ildren to their 


| 
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as themselves, and did approve of their sind. (See 
Psalm 1, 22.) They imagined, that more va- 


luable the victim sacrificed, the sooner would the 


gods be reconciled to them. Of this we have a 
striking instance in the conduct of the king of Moab 


2 Kings iii. 27.) who offered up his son as a sacri- 
fice, in order to procure that victory which he never 


obtained. There is a strange propensity in the minds 
of men to transfer their — from ch other, and 
appoint a substitute in their room. Vicarius sacri- 
fices are of great antiquity, and to this Homer alludes 
in his account of A non's having taken away _ 
by force the daughter of the priest of Apollo, which. 
created dissention between him and Achilles, and, 
in the end, almost occagioned the destruetion of the 
whole Grecian army. Mr. Pope's translation of 
the above passage, is extremely beautiful. 
Latona's son, a dire contagion spread, . 
And fill'd the camp with mountains of the dead: 
The king of men, his reverend priest defied, 
And for the king's offence the people died. _ 
Plutarch, one of the wisest of all the heather: - 
pine wen concerning the offering up of 
uman sacrifices,” delivers his sentiments in such a 
manner as would do honour to a Christian. Can 


we (says that great man) be said to entertain an 
honourable notion of the gods, while we suppose 


that they are pleased with slaughter, and thirsty for 
human Llood$ Religion is placed between two ex- 
tremes ; infidelity on the one hand, and superstition. 


on the other. The one teaches us to doubt the truth 
of every thing, and the other induces us to believe 


the grossest absurdities. Impiety induces us to be- 
lieve that there is no God to reward or punish, while 
superstition, in order to ap the agonizing pains. 
of a guilty conscience, teaches us to forge new 

ods, and to ascribe to them unheard of hw fin 

uch were the sentiments of a sober, wise, and. 
learned heathen, and such should be those of every 
Christian who believes in Divine revelation. God: 
is honoured, in consequence of the notions we form: 
of his attributes; but we dishonour him, when we. 
offer up to him such sacrifices as he never required: 


of us. 
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V all the ancient heathen systems of religion, 
the Druidical comes nearest to that of the 
how, or in what manner did the ancient Britons be- 
come acquainted with the religion of a people, who, 
in point of locality, were situated at a vast distance 
from them? To answer this question, the follow- 
ing things must be attended to: First, the Druidical 
ref ion was not confined to the British isles, it was 
N professed and taught among the Gauls and 
Germans. Nay, it may be added, thas long before 
the destruction of Carthage, all those northern and 
western nations, whom the Romans called Trangal- 
pin Gauls, had the same deities, the same religious 
ceremonies, and they differed but little in their man- 
ners and customs. Secondly, it is evident, that the 
Druids retained among them many of the religious 
tites and ceremonies, which had =. embraced b 
the Canaanites, soon after the. deluge, and 1 
about the time of the calling of Abraham. To a 
thinking person, this will . much instruction, 
because it will serve to convince him, that the ac- 
count of the dispersion of Noah's children, as re- 


lated in Genesis x. is genuine; and that all idolatry 


originated from the mistaken notions which men 
— after their dispersion on the face of the 
earth, when they vainly attempted to build the 
Tower of Babel. Lands the Carthagenians, or 
Phœnicians, carried on a very extensive commerce 
with the natives of Britain; a circumstance which 
could not easily have taken place in those barbarous 
ages, unless their religions, manners and customs had 
nearly resembled each other. That they did so, we 
have many evidences remaining in Britain, particu- 
larly in Devonshire and Cornwall; and to support 
this assertion, we have the testimony of the best 
Greek and Roman historians. 3 | 


The Druidical religion was at first extremely 
simple; but such is the corruption of human nature, 


that it was soon debased by abominable rites and 
_ ceremonies, in the same manner as was practised 
the Canaanites, the Carthagenians, and by all the 
heathens in the other parts of the world.  ©*__. 
Ihe following were the leading principles of the 
Druidical religion: | 
1,—They were to honour the Divine Being, as the 
supreme maker and governor of the universe; but 
| m_ him they were to seek the assistance of subor- 
UMB. 2. . VE RS 55 


; but then it will be naturally asked, 
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| dinate deities, who were supposed to act rather as 


messengers than as having any power of their own. 
2.— They taught the people to believe, that the 
souls of men were immortal, but that they passed 


from one body to another; a sentiment which could 


never have taken place, had they been reconciled to 


the events of Divine Providence: for they could not 


comprehend how virtue and vice, went unrewarded, 
and like wise unpunished here below. . 
3.—They taught, that all such as had been found 
uilty of notorious blasphemy, should be put to 
eath; and in such cases, the priests were the sole 
judges. Eg ; ' | | 
4.—That men should do unto others as they 
would be done by ; neither to wrong their neigh- 
bours, nor to injure themselves. 5 

5.— That it was highly criminal to eat flesh, milk, 
or eggs, because it was supposed that human souls 
might have inhabited those animal bodies. 

6.— That the first appearance of the new- moon, 
was to be attended to with reverence; as it was sup- 
posed, that, that planet had great influence on the 
actions of men here below. In 2-4 

7. Women were common among them, but the 
man who first deflowered the virgin was the respon- 


sible father. 


Lastly, Those who did any thing unjust, while 
in human bodies, were to be tormented in the bodies 
of snakes, or other sorts of reptiles, till such time 
as they had made an atonement for their sins, ac- 
cording to the directions of the priests. | 

Such were the theological, or rather mythological 
sentiments which the Druids taught their followers, 
long before the gospel was known in any of the 
western parts of the world; and notwithstanding, 
some of them are extremely erroneous, when com- 
pared with the Christian system, yet they do not 
appear in such a horrid disagreeable light, as the 
refinements of the Greeks, was the masterly policy 
of the Romans., But the principal thing we have 
in view 1s, their rites and ceremonies, which were 
most horrid indeed; and considering, that such was 


the religion of our ancestors, we may be supposed 


as more nearly connected with it than we are, oi 
ever could be with the heathenish religions of other 
nations. 5 3 ; 

In the more early ages, the Druids worshipped 
their gods in groves, and under tall oaks; which 
** | ceremony 
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ceremony seems to have prevailed among all those 
nations, who were subdued hy the children of Israel, 
when they took possession of the land of Canaan : 
and yet chose Israelites soon learned to follow the 


example of those idolators whom they had con- 


quered. That many abominations took place in these 
groves, is evident from the testimony both of Cæsar 
and Tacitus. The high-priest, or Arch-Druid, on 
every great festival, appeared under a tall venerable 


| oak, dressed in fine linen, with a cope or mitre on 
his head, and attended by the priests 
rank. Prisoners taken in battle were sacrificed to 


a 8ubordinate 


the gods; and barbarous indeed was the manner in 
which it was done: the victim, 1 naked, and 
his head adorned with flowers, was chained with his 
back to an oak, opposite the place where the Arch- 
Druid stood; and while music of all sorts, then in 
use, was playing, the Druid, having invoked the 
gods to accept of the sacrifice, walked forward with 
a knife in his hand, and stabbed the victim in the 
bowels. The music prevented his cries from being 
heard by the people ; it was sometimes four or five 
hours before he expired. 'The people danced to the 
music; and the sacrificing Druid pretended to relate 
eee events, from the manner in which the blood 
owed. | | FEE IS. 

'Fhe Druids, in common with the Carthagenians, 
Gauls, and Germans, offered up to their idols man 
of the prisoners whom they took in war ; and this 
practice was attended with some of the most horrid 
circumstances of barbarity. The unhappy victims 
were by hundreds at a time, mclosed in a wicker 
machine, to which the Arch-Druid, attended by his 
inferiors, set fire, and they wete all reduced to ashes. 
During this ceremony, the priests sung, and the 
people danced around the pile ; the cries of the suf- 
ferers were drowned by the music; the infernal 
deities were supposed to be pleased; and the people 
became daily more and more barbarous in their 
manners, 5 

But notwithstanding the Druids paying so much 
regard to sacred groves, yet we have many monu- 


ments still remaining in Britain, which may serve 
to she ve, that their rites and ceremonies were not of 


an uniform nature. In the more barren parts of the 
country, where there were few woods or groves, 
they erected pillars, each of one stone, with a broad 
base. and a spiral top. These stones were placed, 
so as to form a large circle, and one of them more 
eonspicuous than the rest, was appointed for the 


Arch-Druid to stand at; and opposite to him, chained 


to another pillar, stood the victim, who was sacri- 
fced in the same manner as in the groves. 

The Druids had such regard for the misletoe, 
which grows on the oak, that when the season for 


tions of the 
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its appearance approached, persons were sent out to 
rocure the most early intelligence; when the Arch- 
ruid, assisted by his inferior priests, cut it off with 


a golden bill, or knife; and then it was carried to 


the principal grove in triumph. The misletoe was 
considered as a sovereign remedy for all diseases, and 
a preservative against apparitions, or any thing that 
could be done by evil spirits. It was supposed to 
have many other virtues; and it was considered as 
sacrilege in any person to cut it besides the priests. 
During all their ceremonies of a public nature, the 
priest stood looking with his eyes to heaven, and his 
face towards che east. This ceremony was peculiar 
to all those heathen nations who lived westward of 
the Hellespont, as well as the ancient Britons ; and 
although wa had all formed the most unworthy no- 
ivine m_ yet the hopes of a great 

person being born in the east, seems to have pre- 
vailed e where among them. This undoubtedly 
was handed down to them by tradition; and there is 
great reason to believe, that they expected he would 
rectify all the abuses that had crept into their reli- 
ion, and that he would reign for ever among men. 
Thus in every nation we meet with something of a 
traditional hope of the coming of the Messiah, al- 
though some are ignorant of the character he is to 
assume. 


Some traces of the Druidical religion remained in 


Gaul and Germany, till the time of the emperor 


Constantine the Great ; but in that part of Britain, 
now called England, it was totally suppressed, in 
consequence of the following incident. In or about 
the year 62, the Romans having cruelly oppressed 
the Britons, who were at that time subject to them 
by conquest, the latter took up arms, and massacred 
many of their invaders. News of this having been 
sent to Rome, Suetonius, a gallant commander, was 
sent over to Britain, in order to subdue their insur- 
gents, and the whole body of the Druids, calling in 
the aid of superstition, retired to the island of Mona, 
since called Anglesey, in North Wales. To that 
island the Roman general pursued them; and such 
were the hopes that the Druids had of success, that 
when the Romans made their appearance, they 
lighted up fires in their Ae in order to consume 
them. The Romans, however, put most of the 


Britons to the sword; and having taken the Druids 


prisoners, burnt them alive on their altar, and cut 
down their consecrated groves. 


From that time we have but few accounts of the 
Druids in the southern parts of Britain, althoug 
there is the strongest reason to believe, that both in 
the western parts, and likewise in Ireland, their re- 
ligion continued much longer. Some of their priests 
were extremely ingenious, and made amulet, or * 
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of glass, variegated in the most curious manner, of 
which many are still to be seen. They were worn 
as we do rings on the finger; and having been con- 
secrated by one of the Druids, they were considered 
as charms, or preservatives against witchcraft, or all 
the machinations of evil spirits. From what remains 
of these amulets, or rings, they seem to have been ex- 
tremely beautiful, composed of blue, red, and green, 
-intermixed with white spots; all of which contained 
something emblematical, either of the life of the per- 
sons who wore them, or of the state to which they 
were supposed to enter into at death. 
The funeral rites according to the Druidical reli- 


gion, had something in them both majestic and de- 


cent. 'The warlike instruments used by the men, 
were buried along with them ; and along with the 


women were interred such things as they had con- 


sidered as objects of worship while alive. Some- 


. 
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times stones were set up in order to perpetuate the 
memory of the deceased, but more commonly a 
hillock of earth was raised over the grave. | 

There cannot remain the least doube but they be- 
lieved in the doctrine of the immortality of the soul, 
although they had confused notions concerning it; 
and this chould teach us who live in the present age, 
to bless the Divine Being that the light of the gos- 
pel has been made public to us. The barbarous 
idolatry of the Druids, served only to harden their 
minds, and deprive the most tender parent of human 
feelings; but our holy religion, by throwing aside 
the veil of darkness which overshadowed the eyes of 
our ancestors, has brought life and immortality to 
light by the gospel, pointed out the way to 
heaven, in such a clear manner, that the weakest 
inay easily discover it. "AT 


The RELIGION of the ASSYRIANS. 


TN treating of the reli rion of the ancient Assyrians, 
we must be partly eee by sacred history; 
u 


| 


fested with wild 3 and therefore he acquired 
popularity by delivering the people from the ravages 


t more particularly by what has been transmiited made by those furious ereatures. And secondly, 


to us by Pagan writers. It is, in general, allowed 
that Nimrod, the great grandson of Noah, was the 
first founder of idolatry; and there remains no 
manner of doubt but he was the same, who was 
afterwards worshipped under the title of Belus, 
which, in the eastern language means strength. 
He is in scripture calied a mighty hunter before the 
Lord, and different opinions have been formed con- 
cerning the sing ularity of this very extraordinary 
character, but the whole may be reduced to a very 
narrow compass. | 


The descendants of Noah soon forgot the know- 


ledge of the true God, and plunged themselves into. 
the grossest idolatries; but as the passions of men 
are often made subservient towards promoting the 
ends of Divine Providence, and, as the worst in- 
tentions of men often become beneficial in the end, 
so Nimrod, by his ambition, laid the foundation of 
an empire, which existed for many years after his 
death; and, in the end became a scourge co those 
people whom God made choice of. That he was a 
mighty hunter, cannot be doubted, and under that 
character, he displayed his political abilities in two 
respects. The country in which he lived was in- 
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And as a world within herself she scems. 


by hunting, he trained up the youth in all sorts of 
martial exercises, and inured them to all sorts of 
hardships. He formed them to the use of arms 
and discipline, that in a proper time he might make 
tem subservient to his purposes, in extending his 
power over his peaceful neighbours. That he re- 
sided for some time at Babylon, or rather at the 
place which has since obtained that name, cannot 
be doubted, but Nineveh was the grand seat of his 
empire. 'This city was built on the eastern banks 
of the river Tigris, and it was one of the largest 
ever known in the world. It was above sixty nules 


in circumference, the walls were one hundred feet 


high, and so broad, that chariots could pass each 
other upon them. The walls were adorned with 
fifteen hundred towers, and each of these two hun- 
feet high, which may, in some measure account for 
what we read in the book of Jonah, that Nineveh 
was an excecding great city, of three days jour- 
ney. TOP | 


Her lofty towers shone like meridian beams, 


Fortified 


* 


__ God himself, and such o 


But che distance of the sun and moon, is an obstacle 


* 


Fortified within sueh an extensive city, and re- 
gardless of the duty he owed to the great parent of 
the universe, Nimrod gave himself up to all manner 
of debauchery; and while he continued to trample 
upon the rights of his fellow creatures, he proceed- 
ed to the highest degree of impiety, namely, to set 
up idols in temples which he had built, and even to 
Worship the works of his own hands. | 
From what we shall learn in the course of this 
work, it will appear that the most ancient species of 
idolatry, was that of worshipping the sun and moon. 
This idolatry, was founded on a mistaken notion of 
gratitude, which instead of bree up to the Su- 
preme Being, stopt short at the veil, which both 
covered and discovered him; had those idolators 
considered things in a proper manner, they would 
have been able to distingujsh between great 
works as point out 
his communicable attributes. | 
Men have, in all ages, been convinced of the 
necessity of an intercourse between God and them- 
selves, and the adoration of God supposes him to 
be attentive to men's desires, 'and, consistent with 
his perfections, capable of complying with them. 


to this intercourse. Therefore foolish and incon- 
siderate men endeavoured to remedy this inconve- 
nience, by laying their hands on their mouths, and 
then lifting them up to their false gods, in order to 
testify that they would be glad to unite themselves 
to them, notwithstanding their being so far separated. 
We have a striking instance of this in the book of 
Job, which properly attended to,. will throw a con- 
siderable light on ancient Pagan idolatry. Job was 
a native of the confines of Assyria, and being one 
of those who believed im the true God, says, in his 
own vindication, If I beheld the sun while it shined, 
or the moon walking in brightness: and my heart 
hath been secretly enticed, or my mouth hath kissed 
my hand, &c.“ Job xxxi. 26, 27. . 

This was a solemn oath, and the ceremony per- 
formed in the following manner: a 

Ihe person who stood before his accusers or be- 


fore the judge's tribunal, where he was tried, bowed 


his had and kissed his hand three times, and look- 
ing up to the sun, invoked him as an Almighty Be- 
ing, to take the highest vengeance upon him, if he 
uttered a falsehnod. | 


As the sun, moon, and other heavenly bodies 


were the first ob ects of worship among the Assyri- 
ans, so, inconsistency with the corruption of hu- 
man nature, they adored the fire as their substitute, 
and that sort of adoration was common among the 
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following passage in Eusebius, who lived in the 
fourth century. 5 + OTE . 
« Ur, which signifies fire, was the idol they wor- 
Shipped, and as fire will, in general, consume every 
thing thrown into it, so the Assyrians published 
abroad, that the gods of other nations could not stand 
before theirs. Many experiments were tried, and 
vast numhers of idols were brought from foreign 
parts ; but they being of wood, the all-devourin 
god Ur, or fire, consumed them. At last, an Egyp- 
tian priest found out the art to destroy the reputation 
of this mighty idol, which had so long been the 
terror of distant nations. He caused the = of an 
idol to be made of porous earth, and the belly of it 
was filled with water. On each side of the belly, 
holes were made, but filled up with wax. This be- 
ing done, he challenged the god Ur, to-oppose his 
od Canopus, which was accepted of by the Chal- 
ean priests ; but no sooner did the wax which stop- 
pg up the holes in the belly of Canopus begin to 
melt, than the water burst out and drowned the 
fire. a - | 
Adremelech was another idol belonging to the 
Assyrians : but his supposed power seems to have 
been confined to some of the more distant provinces ; 
for we read, that when Salmanessar took captive 
the greatest part of the ten tribes, he sent in their 
room the inhabitants of a province called Sepharvaim; 
and these people were most horrid and barbarous 
idolators, for they barnt their children alive, and 
committed such other abominations as are not pro- 
per to be mentioned. ; 5 

In the latter times of the Assyrian empire, before 
it was joined to that of Babylon, Nisrock was the 


ple of this idol, that the Great Sennacherib was 
murdered by his two sons, Adramelech and Sha- 
nezzar. Both the ancients and the moderns agree, 
that this idol was represented in the shape of a fowl, 
but they differ much concerning the species; some 
think it was a dove, and others an eagle. The 
Jewish Rabbies tell us, that it was made of a plank. 
of Noah's ark, which had been preserved on the 
mountains of Armenie. | "1 
Our great poet Milton considers this idol as one 
much esteemed among the heathen nations, and as 
a principal speaker in the council of the rebel an- 


gels: N | 
In the assembly next upstood 
Nisrock, of principalities the prince. 
Paradise Lost, b. 6. v. 447. 


Among the Assyrians, as well as many other 


Assyrians and Chaldeans, as will appear from the 


eastern nations, some worshipped the fire, and 
; | some 


god worshipped in Nineveh; and it was in the tem- 
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some images; but both agreed in gacrificing their 
children to their idols. 
idols increased, till at last Esrahaddon removed the 
seat of empire to Babylon; soon after which the 
city and temples of Nineveh were neglected, and 
their magi, or wise men, who had been long in es- 
teem among them, followed the court. RG 
As it was the universal practice of the ancient 
heathen nations to worship their idols in groves 
before temples were 288 it may be proper here 
to enquire 5 1 ppt rise to that notion? It is a 
principle acqui 
that in every act of devotion the mind should be fixed 
on the grand object of worship. Every one who has 
walked in a grove, will acknowledge, that there was 
more than a common reverential awe upon his mind, 
vrhich must be owing to the small number of objects 
that presented 5 We may justly call them 
the haunts of meditation; but still, it cannot be de- 
nied, that many abominable crimes were committed 


in them: some parts near their altars were set apart 
for secret lewdness, and even for such unnatural 


practices as ought not to be related. Strange, that 
men cannot use things properly without abusing 
them; or, as the poet says, 


_ Ah! how basely men their honours use, 
And the rich gifts of bounteous heaven abuse: 
How better far to want immoderate store 

Of worldly wealth, and live serenely poor; 

To spend in peace and solitude our days, 

Than be seduc'd from sacred virtue's ways. 

e | Mitchell's Jonah: 


It is reinarkable, that none of those eastern nations 
burnt the bodies of their deceased relations, although 
they offered in sacrifice those of their living ones. 


No. 2 
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In time, the number of their 


by experience without reading, 
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They buried the dead bodies in the earth; and this 
they did in * of a tradition common 
among them, that the first man was buried. 
Their marriages were civil contracts between the 
parties, and polygamy, or a plurality of wives, were 
universally allowed. In their temples, discourses 
were delivered after the sacrifice was over, consisting 
chiefly of explanations of some of their mysteries, 
and exhortations to the people to be obedient to their 
Sovereigns. That the idolatry of the Assyrians had 
| been great, we have the evidence of many of the 
prophets, and all these prophets have been literally 
fulfilled. It is true they repented, for some time, at 
the preaching of Jonah, but they soon relapsed into 
the practice of their former enormities; and God has 
now, in his infinite justice, left nothing of them be- 
sides the name. So true are the words of sacred 
scripture, namely, that ** righteousness exalteth a 
nation, but sin is a reproach to any people.“ | 

Let the following considerations, therefore, sink 
deep into the hearts of our readers : 

First, that the least deviation from the truth is. 
dangerous; for such is the corruption of human na- 
ture, such the propensity of man, to every thing 
evil; that he seldom knows where to stop. all 

| tdolatry was originally simple, but its professors soon 


added to it rites of the most odious and horrid na- 


F 5 
Secondly, let every person learn to form worthy 


notions of the Divine attributes; for the want of that 


is one of the causes of idolatry, and of false religion. 
in general. 


him up such sacrifice as is unworthy. 


28 while we bless God for the purity of re- 


ligion, let us fear to offend him, lest he should de- 


1 prive us of the many privileges We enjoy. 


L The. 


Let us once imagine God to be such a 
being as ourselves, and then we shall assuredly offer 
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HE city of Babylon owes it origin to the yanity 

| and madness of those people. who built a tower 
on the spot, and not to Nimrod, as many ancient 
he writers would have us to believe; for Nim- 
rod was alive at the time when the confusion of 
languages took pla and therefore, we cannot 
reasonably imagine, he would boldly set himself at 
defiance against heaven, after he had seen such a 
signal instance of the Divine displeasure. Thus we 


tower, was some years after enclosed within a. wall, 


creased so fast in it, that many of the prophets de- 


nounced the most dreadful zudgments upon it. Like 
the N they worshipped the fire and images, 


of whi 
Daniel, chapter iii. 


ing the origin of their empire, and like wise concern- 
ing the first promulgation of their religion. Whether 

; Se carl 
or Belus, to their dei- g 
ties. Ihis idol was the same with what is called Baal, 
in the old testament, and always signifies strength. 
Some are of opinion that it was Nimrod, but more 


they worshipped fire or TM yet t 


nately gave the names of Be 


probably his son Ninus, who, aceording to ancient 
testimony, founded the city and kingdom of Baby- 
lon. Berosius, a very ancient writer, tells us that 
the god Belus having but the chaos of darkness, di- 
vided the heaven and earth from each other, and 
reduced the world into proper order; but seeing that 
there were no people to inhabit it, he commanded 
one of the gods to cut off his own head, and mix the 
earth with the blood, from whence proceeded men 
with the several species of animals, and Belus re- 
gulated the motions of the sun, moon, and stars, with 
all the rest of the heavenly bodies. 5 
This idol, Bell, was of such repute among the 
people of Babylon, that a most magnificent temple 
was erected for him on the ruins of the famous tow- 
er, which was built by the descendants of Noah, in 
order to perpetuate their name upon the earth. This, 
we are told by Herodotus, was one of the most mag- 
nificent temples in the world. It was adorned wich 
many curious statues; among which was one of 


e 


we have a striking instance in the book of 
Like most other ancient na- 


tions, the Babylonians had strange notions concern- 


x 
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of the temple to be sprinkled with ashes. 


Far forty feet high, aud the rest of che furnityze of = 

the temple amounted $0 coght hundred talegrs of gold. 

It is probable, nor indeed has it ever been disputed 

amongst the learned, that this famous image was the 

same which king Nebuchadnezzar set up in the plains 

of Babylon, and commanded all his subjects to wor- 
t. 


| 5Þa 
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It is, not our intention to cans ider any of the books 
f IT LIES written by, Du e inspiration, 
may naturally conclude, that what was left of the 


and yet we cannot see why the same degree of credit 


Should not be paid to them as to other human cm- 
but the exact time of its being enlarged, $0 as to de- 


serve the name of a city, cannot now be known. In 
time, however, it rose to grandeur; but idolatry en- 


positions, if the evidence, by which. they are support- 
ed is rational. And let us now appeal to eyety unpre- 
zudiced person, whether the history of Bell and the 
Dragon has not à more rational apprarance than 


some things related by the best heathen authors. 


Nothing was more common than for the Pagan 
priests to make their votaries believe, that all the sa- 
crifices offered in their temples, were eaten up by 
ng I 

ets. The stor ar Dragon is as follows · 
Cyrus, — taken Babylon, like most of the an- 
cient conquerors, worshipped Bell, or Belus, the 
god of the country; but che rites and ceremo- 


nies not being so simple as those in Persia, where 


he had been edycated, he began to entertain some 


doubts concerning them. Daniel beings without 
dispute, at that time, prime minister to Cyrus, and 


the king, being a man of an inquisitive turn of mind, 
— entered into convereation with Daniel, con- 
cerning the religion of the Jews. In this, there is 
nothing at all surprising; for first, the Jews were a 
people different in their manners, customs and reli- 
gion, from all others in the world; and secondly, 
they were then about to return from captivity. - - 
The great fame of Daniel had undoubtedly pro- 
cured him admittance into the temple of Belus, not 


* Q 


to worship, but to discover the knavery of the priests. 


Zealous to promote the worship of the true God, he 
mentioned to the king, the circumstance of his be- 
ing imposed on by the priests, and pointed out the 
way to detect thein; namely, by causing the floor 
he priests, 
who were seventy in number, desired the king to 
seal up the door, which was done; but they had a 
private passage under the table or altar, through 
which, they, with their wives and children * 


5 what was not eaten up, they | 
ing, the king, accompanied by Daniel, went 


* W - 
: 4 : 
* . 5 
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and cat up the provisions set before the idol, and 
carried away. In the 


to the tample, : where he found the door sealed, but 
on going in, saw the marks. of ſeet on the pavement 
The king being much incenecd, ordered the priests 
to chew — Apr | 

extorted from them a confession-of-their 


and children; a practice very common ˖ 
and in other periods of time, of which many ex- - 
amples will be given. e e eee 
Noris che. account of the Dragon less probabhle; 
for, besides Bell, the Babylonians had many other 
idols whom they worshi 


insurrection took place 


was pr 
he was born, as a | 
ithe Jews from vity ; but the means to be used 

by him were not pointed out. God, in his all- wise 
government. of the world, often produces great events 
From causes which we look upon as trifling. But 
here we meet with comething striking and natural, 


ed of, above two hundred yea 


door, and as soon as he had 
| lt, he 
ordered-them all to be massacred, with their wives 
in that age, : 


| pped ;/and what serves most 
to support: the truth of the narrative, is, that a great 0 

a t in Babylon, on account of 
theiking's partiality to the Jews. It is true, Cyrus, 


t prince, who wat to deliver 


Here adoration to the stones is paid, 
There guilty lovers in the streets are laid. 
N Mitchel. 


Another idol worshipped in lon, was called 
Merodach; of whom we read, Babylon is taken, 


Bel is confounded, Merodach is broken in 233 : 
mm ; 


her idols are confounded, her images are br 


pieces,” Jer. I. 2. 


probably he was an ancient ki 
ing performed some wondertul exploit, was af- 
terwards considered as a deity ; as was common 
| among other heathen nations. Several of their 
kings seem to have been named after him; such as 
Evil-Meradach, and Merodach-Baladan; which last 
began to reign about seven hundred and seventeen 
years before the birth of Christ. | | 
Succoth-Benòôth, was another idol worshipped by 
the Babylonians, as evident from what we read 
in 2 Kings xvii. 29, 30. 4 Howbeit, eve 
made 1 of their own, and the men of Babylon 
made Succoth-Benoth.” * ö "250 


The Babylonians who worshipped this idol, were 


a colony sent to Samaria; and the image represen- 


and consistent with all those rules hy which the evi- 
dence of history has, in all been regulated. | 


Tyrus had not been brought up in the religion of 
| the Bab , pr 


e Babylonians; and although as a political prince, 
he complied with their /outward form of worship, 
yet no sooner had he discovered the tricks practised 
45 their priests, than he let loose his vengeance 
upon them, and granted many privileges to the 
Jews. The only objection that can be brought 
against any part of this narrative is, that the author | 
mistakes some names and facts, which is not to be 


rians of antiquity have done 80. 
1 had a most horrid practice with 
respect to t 
stitution was not 
article of religion. 
dess 2 Venus, was a common brothel. | 
On a certain festival, once in every year, all the 
young women in the city were obli n 
the temple, and submit to public prostitution; and 
not only in their temples, but like wise in the streets 


tolerated, but enjoined as an 


and on che highways. | 
Baruch says, (chap. vi. 43.) The women also, 
with cords about them, sitting in the ways, burn 
bran for perfume: but if any of them, drawn by 


eth her fellow, that she was not 3 
as herself; nor her cord broken.“ Well might the 


P 


e promiscuous use of women; and pro- 


The temple of Mylitta, a god- | 


to attend in 


ted a hen and chickens, thereby pointing out ferti- 
_ There was a temple erected for this goddess, 
where all the young women were ed to submit 
to prostitution once every year: For the truth of 
which we have the testimony of Herodotus. 

The Babylonians buried their dead in the same 


manner as the Assyrians, namely, by laying the 
bodies in the earth; and dark and benden their 


notions were in many respects, yet they believed in 
a future state of rewards and punichments. This is 


1 0 che more to be wondered at, when we consider that 
wondered at, when we consider that the best histo- 


their religion was little more than a system of crimes; 
but then let us reflect, that the people knew no bet - 
ter: they had forgotten even tradition itself, and 
were become slaves to the worst of all passions. 
Having said this much concerning the religion of 


describe in what manner that magnificent city was 
destroyed; which, were we to omit, would be ut- 
terly inconsistent with the plan we have laid down. 
This, indeed, is one of the most remarkable events 


fligate tremble, and the deist hide his face! That 
the children of Israel should be taken captives to 


| | | Babylon, was foretold long before the event took 
some that passeth by, lie with him, she reproach- 


place; but the same prophets, who pointed out 
their afflictions, predicted at the same time; the fate 


of this haughty city. Nay, it was promised, that 
at the end of geventy years, the Jews should be de- 


_ . livered, 


It is not certain who this Merodach was; but 
of Babylon, who 


nation 


the antient Babylonians, we shall now proceed to 


upon record, and serves to point out the wisdom 
and justice of the Divine Being. Here let the pro- 


* 
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livered, and that God would bring everlasting de- 
struction upon Babylon. We mortals are too apt 
ty be filled with pride, when we consider the victo- 
ries obtained by conquerors, Who although instru- 
meets in che hands of God, to accomplish the de- 
signs of providence, yet are considered by him in 
the most diminutive point of view; or rather, as 
most illustrious robbers and murderers, as scourges 
for men's impieties, and such as God will in his 
vengeance cut f... | 
Ihe causes which brought on the destruction of 


ed in the three following: Ml | 

First, her pride: she 8 herself to be invin- 
cible; she said, I am the queen of nations, I shall 
remain for ever; for no power is equal to mine. 1 
shall never know either barrenness, or widowhood, 
for the gods shall protect me for ever. 

Secondly, her cruelty. When God suffered his 
chosen, but rebellious people, to be led into capti- 
vity, he designed to chastise them, in the same 
manner as a father doth his children, but not to 
have them used in a barbarous manner. But so far 
were the Babylonians from confining themselves to 
treating the Jews as common slaves, that they 
would not suffer their dead bodies to be buried, and 
actually dashed out the brains of their children against 
the stones, Of this we find shocking instances in 
the book of Tobit, and in Psalm cxxxvii all which 
is confirmed by the testimony of Josephus. 

Lastly, their sacrilegious iniquity, especially in 
Belshazzar, the last of their kings. That dissolute 
monarch, to all the wickedness of his ancestors, ad- 
ded such impiety as seemed peculiar to himself. It 
was not sufficient for him to blaspheme the great 


God of heaven and earth; he carried his wickedness 


still further, and considered himself as able to tri- 
umh over his maker. Having invited his nobles to 
a feast, he sent for the sacred vessels, which had 
been taken during the siege of Jerusalem, and in them 
drank to his 7 of which provoking circumstance 
brought down the vengeance of heaven upon him. 


It had been prophesied long before, that this great 


city should be taken by the Medes and Persians, un- 
der the command of Cyrus; and that it was to be 
attacked in a very extraordinary manner. They 
reckoned their strength to consist in the river Eu- 
phrates, and yet that river proved their folly, by be- 
ing the means of their destruction. The city was to 

be taken in the night, during a great festival. Their 
king was to be seized in an instant; aud so was Bel- 
shazzar, when Cyrus took their city. Lastly, their 
king was to have no burial, and Belchazzar's carcase 
was thrown to the dogs. See Jer. 1. 51. with many 
other passages in the prophetic writings. | | 
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| canal, to draw of the stream of the Euphrates, and 


| which had bcen brought 3 but mark 
the justice of God, at a time 
Babylon were many; but they may be all compris- 


| were written in those characters which are now 


_ "_ to send for Daniel; and this queen, whom 
e 

kat. or grandmother of Belshazzar; for she had 
tha 


Persia it soon became a desert, and the place where it 
stood, is not now exact] 


Cyrus having besieged the city of Babylon "wy 


wards of two years, contrived to cut a vast ditch, or 


just about the time he had got it completed, he was 
told that there was to be a solemn feast in the city, 
and he availed himself of that circumstance. . N. 
the night, the inhabitants of Babylon were lost in a 

manner of debauchery, and the king, as if intending 
to mock the great God, sent for the sacred vessels 


n men forget him. 
During the feast, a hand appeared, writing the fol- 
lowing words on the wall. Mene, Mene, Tekel 
Upharsin. Daniel v. 25. it bs 2} 

The king heing much terrified, sent for the ma- 
gicians, desiring them to interpret the meaning of 
the words, which none of them could do; for they 


called Syriac, The king, not knowing what to make 
of this extraordinary. circumstance, was desired by 


reeks call Nitocris, must have been either the 


long acquainted with Daniel, and he was at 
t time a very old man. Daniel explained the 
words to the king, dut he was too much lost in 
drunkenness to pay any regard to them. 
In the mean time, Cyrus opened the sluices of his 
canals, which drawing off the water of the river, at 
two different parts, his army marched into the ci 
without opposition. Belshazzar roused from the 
stupidity into which his wine had thrown him, came 
out to meet his enemies; but was soon killed with 
all those who attended him, and all who were found 
in the streets. Such was the end of the city of Ba- 
bylon, after it had flourished many years; and Cyrus 
having removed the seat of empire to Shushan in 


known. Alexander the 
Great, attempted to rebuild Babylon; but that the 
purpose of God might stand, and that the prophesies 
might be fulfilled, the ambitious ty rant was taken off 
by death before he could complete his design. It was 
prophecied, that Babylon should become the habita- 
tion of wild beasts, and chat at last it should be turned 
into pools of water. Let us now see how this was 
literally fulfille. I l 
When it was first deserted of its inhabitants, the 
Persian kings turned it into a park for hunting, and 
there they kept their wild beasts. When the Persian 
empire declined, the beasts broke loose so that when 
Alexander the Great marched eastward, he found 
Babylon a perfect desert. He intended to have res- 
tored Euphrates to its ancient channel, but that only 


served to complete the ruin of the place; for the de- 


ign not being completed, the river overflowed its 
banks, and the greatest part of that once celebrated 
= became a lake or pool of water. Theodorus, 
WhO 


lived about four hundred vears after Christ, tells 


us, that Babylon was the receptacle of snakes, ser- 
pents, and all sorts of noxious animals, so that it was 
dangerous to visit it. Benjamin of Taledo, a Jew, 
who visited it in 1112, tells us, that fe remains of 
it were left, nor were there any inhabitants within 
many miles of it. Rawolffe, a German, who travelled 
into the east in 1572, found it very difficult to- dis- 
cover the place upon which it stood, nor could the 
neighbouring inhabitants give him proper directions. 
Many latter travellers have sought for her situation 
in vain, particularly Mr. Hanway, who visited that 
part — the world about thirty- four years ago. 
That 

several days to find out the situation of Babylon, but 
could not, although he had every assistance a mo- 
dern traveller could procure. Nay, so uncertain was 
he of its ancient situation, that the more he enquired 
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t and good man tells us, that he spent 


39 


of vile idolators, and afterwards became a cage for 
unclean beasts, but now we have nothing left but the 
name. Let this consideration strike deep into the 
heart of every British subject, and let us learn wis- 
dom and piety from the vices of those who have lived 
in ages before us. Let us learn to carry a holy jea- 
lousy with us in every part of our conduct, and never 
forget, that sin, as an offence against God, will, at 
all times, bring down upon us the Divine vengeance. 
If we, as Britons, should follow the Babylonians in 
their sins, we may expect to share in their punish- 
ment. That almighty power which turned Babylon 
into a desert, is able to deprive us of all the inva- 
luable blessings we so much boast of, and too much 
abuse. We can never form right notions of Divine 
Providence, without attending to such historical 
events as are here recorded; but if properly improved, 
they may be of great advantage to us in time, and in- 
finitely so in eternity. As inhabitants of the same 


kingdom, and as fellow subjects, let us never forget, 
] that national calamities are procured by national sinus. 
the more he was left in the dark. It was once a nest 2 | 


18 


i . 

iE ancient kingdoms of Persia and Media, were 
so nearly connected by a variety of concurring 
circumstances, that they cannot be separated in this 
article. Nay, it is much better that they should be 
- kept joined, especially as they were many ages un- 
der one sovereignty. During the contuwance of the 
Assyrian empire, Medes had no regular form of 
overnment, but lived in clans or tribes, much in 
e same manner as the ancient Britons. At last 


| Deyoces, the son of Phraortes, a Mede by birth, 
projected the scheme of bringing them all under one 


monarchy. He was a man of great prudence, and 


much esteemed by his e he hd bebe 


with concern, the many. disorders which 
place from the jarring contentions among petty ty- 


= * 


rants, and he resolved to avail himself of such favour- 


able circumstances. His reputation was so great, 
that the people of his own district made him their 
judge, and his decrees were so much approved of, 


that his popularity encreased every day. The next 
Part of his Plan was, to pretend that he could not. 
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"neglect. his own domestic affairs to serve the public, 
therefore desired to retire from business. Then 
it was that the good effects which had flowed from 
his wise administration began to be sensibly felt; for 
no sooner was it known — Deyoces had resigned, 
than all sorts of licentiousness took place among the 
lower orders of the people, codes | 
Ihese disorders, which threatened destruction to 
the state, accasioned a meeting of the chiefs to be 
held, and Deyoces having sent his emissaries thither, 
a motion was made, that a king should be chosen, 
and the election fell unanimously on him. Deyoces 
obtaining the end of his ambition, set himselfabout 
reforming abuses, and polishing the minds of his 
subjects. For this purpose, he set about building a 
6 and palace; for before that period, the people 
iyed in huts in the woods. This city was called 
Ecbatana, and it was most magnificent and beautiful. 
It was built in a circular form on an eminence, from 
whence there was a most delightful prospect over a 
vs diversified with woods and riyers. His next 
* 2 | mY | ; og =D | 8 | 
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4x 
dusiness was that of composing a body of laws for 
his people; and from what he read ancient history, 
they were well calculated towards promoting order 
among men, who had not till then been under a re- 
gular form of government. | 

Persia had been long under the government of its 
own kings, and continued so till the reign of Cyrus 
the Great, who united them, not by conquest, but 
by right of succession. Shushan, the royal city, 
scems to have been huilt long before the times of Cy- 
rus; for we fd it mentioned as & flourishing place 
about the time that great prince issued his order for 
the Jews to return to their own country. The re- 
ligion of the Medes and Persians was of great anti- 
quity, and probably taught by one of the grandsons 
of + dies who pony colonies in those parts, soon 
after the confusion of langunges. Noah had tau 
his children the : A the true God; — 
that they were to trust in his mercy through the me- 
ditation of a Redeemer, who was to be revealed to 
them at a future period of time: for the necessity of 
a mediator between God and man, was a general 
Notion from the beginning. But as no clear revela- 
tion was then made of this Divine person, the peo- 


ple began to chuse mediators for themselves, from 
among the heavenly. bodies, such as the sun, moon, 
and stars, whom they considered as in a middle state 
between God and men. This was the origin of all 
the idolatry in the heathen world; and at first they 


worehipped those orbs themselves, but as they found 
that they were ad often under the horigon as above 
it, they were at a loss how to address them in their 
absence. To remedy this, they had recourse to mak- 
ing images, which after heir consecration, they be- 
lieved cadowed with Divine power, and this was the 
origin of image worship. This religion first began 
among the Chaldeans, and it was to avoid being guilty 
of idolatry that Abraham left that country. In Per- 
sia, the first idolators were called Sabians, who 
adored the rising sun with the profbundest venera- 
tion. To that planet they consecrated a most mag- 
nificent chariot, to be drawn by horses of tlie greatest 
beauty and magnitude, on every solemn festival. The 
same ceremony was practised by many otherheathens, 
W undoubtedly learned it from the Persians, and 
other castern nations. 28 
In consequence of the veneration they paid the sun, 
they worshipped fire, antl invoked it in all their sact i- 
fices. They carried it before their kings, and none 
but the priests were permitted to touch it, because 
they made the people believe that it came down from 


heaven. Bui their adoration was not confined to the! | 


sun; they worshupped the water, the earth, and the 
winds, as so many deities. Human sacrifices were 
offered by them, and they burnt their children in 


| 
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furnaces, appropriated to. their idols. These 
Medes and Persians at first worshipped two 
namely, Arimanius,. the god, of evil, and 
omasdes, the giver of all good. By some it was 
believed, that the god was from eternity, and 
the evil one created ; but they all agr that they 
would continue to the end of time; {and that 
the good god would overcome the evil one. T 
— —. darkness as the symbol of the evil god, and 
light as the page of the good one. They held Ari- 
manius, the evil gad, in such detestation, that they 
always wrote his name backward. - Some ancient 
writers have given us a very odd account of the ori- 
gin of this god, Arimanius, which may serve to 
point out their ignorance of Divine. things. Oro- 
masdes, (say they) considering that he was alone, 
said to himself, If I have no one to oppose me, 
where then is all my glory?“ This single reflection 
of his created Arimanius, who, by his everlasting 
opposition to the Divine will, contributed against in- 
clinations to the glory of Oromasdes. b 8 
We are told by Plutarch, that Oromasdes created 
several inferior gods, or genii: such as wisdom, 
er gen. justice, truth, the comforts of life, and all 
awful enjoyments. On the other hand, Arimanius 
created as many devils, such as lies, wickedness, and 
all sorts of abominations. The former likewise 
created twenty-four devils, and inclosed them in an 
egg ; the latter broke the egg, and by that means 
created a mixture of good and evil, This doctrine of 
the origin of good and evil, bears such a striking re- 
semblance to that of God and the devil, that it must 
have been borrowed from the tradition concerning 
the fall of angels, which was undoubtedly known to 
the ancient Persians; or it might be taken from the 
account which Moses has transmitted to us, con- 
cerning the creation of light and darkness. 
Ihe religion of the Persians under went a variety 
_ of very remarkable revolutions; for the Sabians hav- 
ing fallen into disgrace, they were suceceded by 
another sect, called the Magi; who; on account of 
their pretensions to superior knowledge” and sanctity, 
became extremely popular among —— Nay, 
such was the respeet paid to them, that no king could 
take possession of the throne, till he had been first 
instructed in their principles; nor could they deter- 
mine any affair of importance, till it had received 
their approbation. They were at the head both of 
religion and philosophy; and the education of all 
the youth in the” kingdom was committed to- their 
care. e ; K 5 
It is che general opinion, that the founder. of the 
Magian „ was one Zorbaster, who lived about 
the year of 


the established religion of the country for * 
: | ter 


the world 2900, and it continued to be 


one God. 
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after. They continual fires in their temples, 
and standing = Po fires with mitres on their 
heads, they daily repeated a great number of prayers, 
The name of their chief temple was Amanus, or Ha- 
manus, which signifies the Sun; and is the same 
with what we find under the name of Baal 


in scripture. Their great reputation induced people 


to visit them from all parts of the known world, to 
be obstracted by them in the principles of philosophy 
and mithology ; and we are assured, that the great 
Pytha studied many years under them. "they 


believed, with the Egyptians, and many other hea- 

then nations, that the soul passed from one body to 

another; and this sentiment daily Heine 

gave way for the propogation of others 

_ pernicious nature. 4 : | 
The — — of the Magi was called Archima- 

gus, or WO 


ground, 
a more 


us, pper of fire; but, in latter times, the 
Eings of Persia assumed that dignity to themselves: 
but there was an inferior order of priests called Har- 
bards, Who were obliged to have very long beards; 
their caps were round, falling over their ears; and 
they had a girdle with four tassels, to remind them 
of four established maxims. First, that there is but 
Secondly, that they were to believe all 
the articles of the Magian r ; ar Fhirdly, that 
Zoroaster was God's true and faithful apostle. And 
 hstly, chat they must never be weary of well-doing, 

as the only thing that could promote their honour 
in time, and their happiness in eternity. _, 

While they washed themselves, or sat at meals, 
they observed they most striet silence, no person be- 
ing permitted to speak a word; and this probably 
gave rise to some of the sentiments taught by Pytha- 
goras to his scholars, that they were to be silent in 
school, and always to adore fire. ' 

The religion of the ancient Magi fell into con- 
tempt, both in Media and Persia, in consequence of 
die priests of that order having usurped the su- 
preme authority upon the death of Cambyses; and 
the — — Which was made of the chief men 
among them, sunk them so low, that they never rose 
to their original greatness: but still the affection 
which the people had to a which had pre- 
valled among them upwards of six hundred years, 
Was not to be easily routed out; and therefore an 


impostor, under the name of Zorbaster, undertook 


to revive and reform it. > SE A 

Having seen the mischievous effects of adoring two 
Gods, this artful impostor introduced one superior 
to both; and the learned Dr. Prideaux is of opinion, 
that he took this hint from what he read in Isaiah 
(Chap. xlv. 7.) „I am the Lord and there is none 


else; I form the light and create darkness; I make 


peace, and create evil.” In a word, Zoroaster held 


chat there was but one supreme God, who had un- 
der him two principles, one good and the other bad; 
that there is a perpetual struggle between them 
which shall last to the end of the world; that then 
the angel of darkness and his disciples shall go into 
a world of their own, where shall be punished in 
everlasting darkness; and the angel of light and his 
disciples shall go into a world of their own, where 
they shall be rewarded in everlasting happiness. 
his Zoroaster was the first who built temples for 
the worship of the fire; for before this time, the 
Magi performed their devotions on the tops or sum- 
mits of hills, in the open air, by which they were 
exposed to all the inclemency of the weather, which 
often extingutshed their sacred fires. This second 
Zoroaster pretended to have received fire from hea- 
ven, which he placed on the altar of the temple of 
Xis in Media, from whence the priests gave out, it 


was sent to all the other cities and temples in the 


Median and Persian empire. The Magian priests 
kept their sacred fire with the test diligence, 
watching it continually without ever suffering it to 
go out. They fed it with wood stripped of the bark ; 
and they were prohibited from blowing it with their 
breath, or with bellows, lest it should have been 
polluted; and to have done either was death by their 
taw. The Magian religion, as reformed by Zoroas- 
ter, seems to have been, in many points, copied 
from that of the Jews; and this is not much to be 
vondred at, when we considered that Zoroaster lived 
at the time when the Jews were captives in Babylon, 
and where he had an opportunity of conversing with 
them. The Jews had the real fire from heaven, and 
the * to have the same, from all which 
it is evident, that during the time the Jews were in 
captivity, much of their religion was known to the 
Persians, and some of their latter systems founded 
| it. 8 ACIITS. 3 EE ates ROW 
The Magian priests were all of one tribe, like 
hose among the ſevys; and none but the sons of the 
priest could be ordained of their order: Nay,” 80 
strict were they in keeping the priesthood ns 
their families, that rather than mix with the rest © 
the rages they trampled” on one of the most sacred 
laves of nature, by commining incest with-their sis- 
ters, and (horrid to meriun) with their miothets. 
Thus the Roman Poet ridicules theme 


The Magi must from the incestous mixture spring 
Of sons and mothers: so the Magi sing. 
The Persians praise the ee ee nor blame, 
And skreen foul incest with religion's name. 


The Magian priests were divided into three orders, 
the arch-priests, their deputies, and the inferior 2 
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second Zoroaster had the address to get his religion 
established in the Persian empire; and there it con- 
tinued to flourish till the Mahometans, by force of 
arms, established their own on its ruins. : 

He compiled a book for the use of the priests, who 
were to explain it to the public at large, who at- 


tended the sacrifices. "This. book was called the 


Zend, a word which signifies a kindler of fire, be- 
cause it was for the use of those who worshipped 
the fire; but the allegorical meaning was, to kindle 
the fire of religion in their hearts. The first part of 
þhis book contains the liturgy of the Magians ; and 
although Mahometanism is now established in Per- 
sia, yet there are still me worshippers of fire among 
them; for the truth of which we have the testimony 
of Mr. Hanway, who was present on the spot, where 
he saw the nature of their service. When Zoroaster, 
had finished this book, he presented it to Darius Hys- 
taspis, bound up in several volumes, making, in the 
whole, twelve hundred skins of parchment. In this 
book there are so many passages taken out of the Old 
Testament, that some learned men have supposed the 
author was a Jew. He gave almost the same account 
of the creation of the world as we find written in the 
book of Genesis; and of the ancient Patriarchs as 
recorded in scripture. He injoins relating to clean 
and unclean beasts, the same as was done by Moses, 
and in the same manner orders the people to pay 
__ to the priests. The rest of the book contains 
the life of the author; his pretended visions; the 
methods he used in order to establish his religion; 
and concludes with exhortations to obedience. But 
notwithstanding such striking similiarities between 
the Zend and the Law of Moses, yet it will not fol- 
low from hence that he was a Jew. The Jews had 


been seventy years in. captivity, and many of them 


being men of learning, no doubt but such a great 


man as Daniel, or such an illustrious queen as Esther, 


would get them placed at the head of their seminar ies 
of learning. Josephus tells us, that the great fame 
of Daniel in revealing and interpreting the dreams of 
Nebuchadnezzar diffused itself — 2 the whole 
empire. The Chaldeans and Persians were an in- 


uisitive people, they even sent students to India and 


ypt; and finding the Jews in a state of captivity 


among them, they would naturally enquire into the 


Tux RELIGION or THz PERSIANS and MEDES: 
who, for the most᷑ part, resided in the country. nd 


mysteries of their religion: That Zoroaster was not 
a Jew, will appear from the following considerations. 
First, the Jews were not idolators, for they actu- 


ally paid Divine honours to the fire. Let any per- 


son peruse Psalm exxxvii, where in the midst of an 
idolatrous nation, the Jews refused to sing even one 
of their songs to the heathens. B 
Secondly, The Persians, long after the death of 
Zoroaster, continued to hate the Jews, and mocked 
at their religion; a circumstance which could not 
have taken place if Zoroaster had been one of those 
people. Many heathens observed rites and ceremo- 
nies similar to those of the Jews, but we always find 
them mixing idolatry with them, which may serve 
to shew that they were not of a Divine original. 
Lastly, 'The Jews were very tenacious of their law, 
and rather than profane it after their return-from the 
captivity, many of them suffered the most excruciat- 
ing tortures under the tyrant Antiochus. Now Zo- 
roaster only abridged some parts of their laws, so as 
to suit his own purpose: and probably with a view 
of making proselytes among such of * as had 
settled in Persia, after the great body of that people 
had returned from the captivity. Upon the whole 
it seems evident, that Zoroaster was a native Persian 
and an idolator ; but having received some part of his 
education under some learned Jews, he knew what 
part of their religion would suit his countrymen ; 
and mixing those rites with idolatry, he laid the 
foundation of that system which continued many 
years after, and of which there are still some remains. 
In considering every system of ancient idolatry, 
new reflections present themselves to our minds. 
Thus in Persia, two ancient systems of idolatry took 
place, and, at last, an artful impostor established 
another on its ruins. But although it might not be 
so gross as some of those that went before, yet still 
it was idolatry, which may serve to shew that, with- 
out Divine revelation, no man can come to the 


knowledge of the truth. Abraham would have been 


an idolator, had not God called him from Ur of the 
Chaldeans; and when Christ came in the flesh, he 
found the whole world lying in wickedness. How 
wretched then must the condition of those persons be 
who reject the gospel of our Saviour! Well might it 
be said of such persons that they love darkness rather 
than light, because their deeds are evil. 


The 
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IL chose nations, who inhabited the land after- The first images or statues were made in honour 
X Vards called Palestine, were descended from | of great men, who had performed extraordinary ex- 
anaan the son of Ham; for although we find | ploits; and these being set up in particular places, 
many sub-divisions among them, under as many great veneration was paid to them, which, in the. 
different names, yet the general one was that of Ca- end, turned to religious adoration. It appears, from 
naanites: And here it is nece that we should Pliny, that those statues were at first made of brick, 
answer a deistical objection made by Lord Boling- such as that used in building the famous tower of 
broke, and some others, against a passage in the | Babel. | | 13 
sacred scripture; and chis we the more readily com- But to give beauty to those earthen statues, they 
ply with, because many weak, tho“ otherwise well - painted them over with various colours. Next to 
meaning persons, have been led into an error by earth, wood seems to have been most commonly used 
those designing men. in the construction of images, as appears from what 
In Genesis 1x. we read of Noah having got drunk | we read i the prophet, Isaiah (xliv. 14.) who re- 
with the fruit of the vine, and that while he was in | proves the idolators of those times for making to 
a a 8tate of intoxication in his tent, Ham, his young- | themselves graven images of cedar, cypress, and oak. 
est son, came in and beheld his nakedness; but | In process of time, as * arte were more Cultivated, 
Shem and Japhet went backwards and covered him. | they began to make their images, or idols, of richer 
When Noah awoke, and found how different the | materials, such as silver and gold, many of which 
behaviour of his sons had been, he said (verse 25) | they adorned with precious stones. It is, however, 
Cursed be Canaan ; a servant of servants shall he | certain that many of the more learned and wise 
be unto his brethren.” Now Canaan is no where |. among the heathens, neither worshipped images, 
mentioned e Dane but there cannot remain the | nor did they acknowledge a plurality of gods. They 
least doubt, but he was, at that time, along with his | considered them as 9 mediators, always 
father, and like Ham, mocked at the aged patriarch; | looking up to one Supreme Being, as the Sovereign 
a crime attended with many aggravating circum- Lord of all things. This however, was no better 
stances. . * | I than idolatry; of which we shall have occasion to 
But the deistical objections is this, It was in- | speak largely hereafter. It begot a thousand un- 
consistent, say they, with the goodness of god, to | natural erimes, not proper to be mentioned; of 
inflict a curse on a nation in latter ages for the guilt which we have a melancholy account in the con- 
of an ancestor. Now let every unprejudiced reader | duct of the men of Sodom, who for their abomina- 
attend to the passage, and then he will find that the. | tions were justly destroyed, by fire and brimstone 
whole was a prediction, and not an imprecation. | being rained down upon them from heaven. 
Noah, by the spirit of prophecy, foreseeing that the | The tribes of the Canaanites were never united: 
descendants of his son Ham, would commit the under one form of government, every little district : 
grossest idolatries, only foretold what would happen | having a chief of its own, and every district had its * 
to them in latter times, and that their names should particular god. Thus Baal-zebub, or Achor, was 
perish from off the earth. That all this hap in called the god of flies; the priests having given out. 
the manner that Noah foretold will appear from the | that no flies dared to come near his altars, while the: 
following narrative. people attended on sacrifices.. This idol was in great 8 
From some circumstances, it appears, that when | repute, as appear from Ahaziah, king of Israel, 
Abraham came to sojourn among these people, they | sending his servants to enquire at his oracle, whe-. 
- were not all equally corrupt; and we do not read of | ther he should recover from a fall he had. from a 
any images among them; but as images will be often window. 2 Kings i. | 85 
mentioned in the course of this work, we shall here | Baal-Berith, or lord of the covenant, was an idol 
ay something concerning their original. N by che Sechemites, and many of the 
| | | nag ni ay 
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idolatrous Israelites erected altars to him. To him 
human sacrifices were offered; and it was common 
to appeal to him as a witness and judge in all matters 
of controversy; and, especially, when promises, 
covenants, engagements, or treaties of peace were 
entered into. Ihe Moabites, and Midianites, who 
lived ncar the borders of che Canaanites, worshipped 
Daal-Peor; for we are told that the Israelites joined 
themselves to him, aud that the great king 8 
built him an altar. Who this Baal-Peor was, we 
are not certainly informed; but all the Jewish Rab- 
bies agree, that he was the god of lewdness, and 
that the most abusive rites were observed in his 
temple. | | 58 | 
He had groves planted, and altars erected on the 
top ofa mountain in Moab, called Peor, from which, 
probably, he took his name; for Jupiter is often 
called Olympius, because his first temple stood on 
that mountain. It is certain that his priests offered 
human sacrifices ; and what was still more unnatural, 
they cat of the victims that was sacrificed, Thus we 
read in Psalm cvi. “ They joined themselves unto 
Baal-Peor, and eat the sacrifices of the dead.“ 
Baal-Zephon was another of their idols; and it 
Seems to have been originally set up as a mark, or 
boundary, between Egypt and Canaan. Eusebius 
supposes it to have been upon the borders of the 
northern parts of the Red-sea, where the children 
of Israel crossed ; for we read, that the children of 
Israel came to Baal-Zephon, vn the third day after 
they left Egypt. The Jewish Rabbies have a tradi- 
tion concerning this idol, which is not unworthy of 
our notice. They tell us, that when the destroying 
angel passed over Egypt, all cheir idols, excepting 
this, were demolished, whereupon the Egyptians 
formed a high notion of his power, and went in 
crouds to worship him. Moses, observing that they 
went in crowds thither, petitioned Pharaoh that he 
too might be permitted to take a journey to the place 
along with his countrymen the Israelites. 
Pharaoh complied with his request; but as the 
Israelites were employed on the shore of the Red-sea 
in picking up the precious stones, which the river 
Phison had carried into the Gihon, and from thence 
were conveyed to the Red-sca, whereby they were 
thrown upon dry land, Pharaoh surprised them; but 
deferring to attack the Israclites till next day, and 
offering in the mean time sacrifices to Baal-Zephon, 
they passed the Red-sea and escaped. This tradition 
may s*rve to chew, what wretched notions the Jew- 


of their people; but this is rejected by the Jews of 
tue present age, That Moses the servant of the true 
God should sacrifice to an idol, is such an absurd, | 


ish Pabbies endeavoured to inculcate into the minds | 
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idle tale, as does not deserve refutation : it carries 
conſutation along with it. | 
Chemosh was another idol worshipped by the Ca- 
naanites, and also by the Moabites, and he had his 
temples on mountains, surrounded with groves of 
tall oaks. As the Moabites seem to have been idol- 
ators from the beginning, and as they were the 
offspring of an incestous intercourse between Lot 
and his daughters, so we need not be surprised to 
read, that incest was not only tolerated by them in 
their temples, but even commanded as a * . 
A powerful body of these people were called Phi- 
listines, and inhabited che sea coast of the Mediter- 


rancan, near where 'I'yre was afterwards built. They 


consisted of five tribes, under the command of 80 


many chiefs; and it appears from scripture, that they 
were not routed out by the children of Israel; but 
remained to be a c and scourge upon them, as 
often as they relapsed into idolatry, The name of 
their chief idol was Dagon, called by the Greeks, 
Azotus; and the image represented a man upwards 
from the navel, and all below resembled a fish. He 
was the same with the Jupiter, or supreme deity 
of the heathens, although worshipped under a differ- 


ent name. The Egyptians worshipped him under 


the shape of a fish; because, in Tryphon's wars with 


the gods, he concealed himself in the sea, under that 


form. This has induced some to believe, that Da- 
gon was Venus; because Diodorus Siculus relates, 
at at Askelon a famous city of the Philistines, Ve- - 
nus was worshipped in the shape of a woman up- 
wards, and a fish downwards. After all these con- 
jectures, probably none of them are right; for this 
idol is mentiorfed in scripture, in the masculine 
der. When the Philistines had taken the ark of God 
from the children of Israel, and brought it to Ashdod, 
they placed it in the temple of Dagon, close by the 
image of that idol; but the next morning, when 
wy; came into the temple, they found Dagon fallen 
on his face on the ground, with the head and hands 
broken off, This idol had a temple at Ashdod 80 


late as the times of the Maccabees, for Jonathan, 


having beaten the army of Apollonius, Demetriu's 


general, ney for to Ashdod, and entered the temple 


- 


of Dagon ; but Jonathan set fire to the town and 
consumed it, and the temple with all those who had 
taken refuge in it. Milton places him among the 
fallen angels, when he says, | 


Dagon his name; sea monster] upward man, 

downward fish; yet had his temple high, 
Rear'd in Azotus, dreaded through the coast 
Of Palestine, in Gath, and Askelon, 


Upon 


EY 
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Upon attending to the nature of the ancient my-- 
thology, it will appear that the Philistines had their 
idol in the form already mentioned, because they in- 
habited the sea coast, and were among the first who 
carried on commerce with distant nations, by means 
of the watery element. In the city of Gaza, now 
called by the Turks Gazera, in 9 ; about one 
half of he temple of Dagon still remains, and this 
temple was built on the ruins of that destroyed by 
Sampson. 5 | f 
Another idol worshipped in common by the Phi- 
listines and Syrians, was Derceto, supposed to be 
the same with Venus. Diodorus gives us the follow- | 
ing account of it. In Syria, there is a city called As- 
kelon, near which is a deep lake, abounding with 
plenty of different sorts of fish. Not far from the 
lake, stands the temple of the famous goddess Der- 
ceto, the mother of Semiramis, who has the face of 
a woman, and the rest of her body resembling a fish ; 
for which the Syrians assign the following reason: 
Venus having conceived a hatred against Derceto, 
caused her to fall in love with a young Syrian, by 
whom she conceived a daughter; but being ashamed 
of what she had done, she murdered the young man, 
exposed the child in the woods, and then threw her- 
self into the lake, where she was transformed into a 
fish; for which reason the Syrians eat no fishes, but 
worship them as gods. Thus the poet says 


The Syrians hence 1evere the scaly brood, 
| Nor dare to make the hallow'd sh their food. 


| Elagabalus, worshipped by the Syrians, as walls 


some of the Canaanites, was no other than the sun; 


but the meaning of the name is not easily known. 
But the most probable opinion is, that it means the 
od of the mountain; for the 1 represented a 
arge stone on the top of an artificial mountain, - - 
| his idol is often taken notice of by the poets. 


In the mid plains fair Apamea stands; 9 
And next Emessa, on the neighbouring lands: 
These to the sun their adorations pay, 
And victims bleed to the bright god of day; 
His fame with tow' ring Libanus contends, 
And in che clouds its glitt ring summit ends. 


It is remarkable, that Antonius Varius assumed | 
the name of this idol, because he had formerly been 
one of his priests; and he ordered a temple to: be 

erected for him at Rome, where he was worshipped 

under the form of a pyramid. : LEE 

Ihe Sidonians, who were a sect of the Philistines, 


and very gross idolators, worzhipped a geddes whom | 


they called Ashtaroth, which, in the Syrian langua 
Signifies sleep; and this idol is often called the 
Queen of Heaven. Some believe the moon was 
adored under this name; and we find that Solomon 
introduced the worship of it, to please some of his 
concubines, who were natives of Sidon. Jezchel, 


the queen of Ahab, king of Israel, had altars crected 


to this idol throughout every part of her dominions; 
and she had, at one time, upwards of tour hundred 
priesis to attend her. She was always worshipped 
under the character of a woman, but in different 
forms of dress, according to the different nations 
where divine honours, and religious worship were 
paid her. 1 6 

For the mos: part, she was represented with horns 


in the form of a crescent, and many have believed 


that by her was meant Rachel, the beloved wife of 
Jacob, her name signifying sleep in the Hebrew. 
She is said to have consecrated the city of Tyre, by 
depositing in it a fallen star; from whence came the 
report, that a star often darted upon her temple, 
ich the people believed to be Venus. Her chief 
temple was on mount Lebanus, which was actually 
a perfect sink of lewdness, a school for most beastly 
lusts, which were permitted here because Venus was 
said to have had her first intercourse- in this place 

with her beloved Adonis. This is the same deity 
which was worshipped by the Israclites under the 


| name of Astare, or Astrea, of whom Ovid makes 
— wh —_—_ 7 5" | 


When justice ceas'd and human blood was shed, 
From earth to heaven divine Astrea fled. 5 


Moloch was another god worshipped by these an- 
cient idolators, particularly by the Ammonites, the 
incestous offspring of Lot and his daughters. We 
are told in scripture, that the children of Israel, as 
an aggravation of their _— caused their children 
to pass through the fire to Moloch, which brought 
upon them the Divine displeasure, and at last AE 


mighty vengeance. - There have been various opini- 


ons concerning this species of idolatry, some be- 


| lieving that the children only jumped over a fire, and 
| others, that they passed between two slow fires to 


Boch these notions, however, are contradicted by 
the clearest testimony of scripture ; for we are ex- 
pressly told, that the Ammonites, and, after them, 
the children of Isracl, burnt their children, alive to 
Moloch; and Moses prohibits the people from ador- 


ing this deity, under the severest penalties. Solomon 


built a temple to the idol Moloch on mount Oliver, 
and Manassch, the most impious of all the kings of 
| FR | Mo | 
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Moloch.. We are not told in scripture, whether 
Moloch was worshipped in groves, in valleys, or on 
Hills, by the Ammonites; but certain it is, that the 
idolatrous children of Israel appropriated the valley 
of the son of Hinnom for this impious service. This 
valley lay eastward of Jerusalem, and was the same 
place wherein all the filth of the city was burnt at the 
time our Saviour was on earth. | | 

We shall here insert what the Rabbins have told 
us concerning this idol. They say it was made of 
brass, the body resembling that of a man, and the 
head that of a calf, with a royal diadem, and the 
arms extended. Ihey add, that when children were 
to be offered to him, they heated the statue, and put 
the miserable victum between his arms, where it was 
toon consumed by the violence of the flame. We 
are further told, that this idol had seven temples, or 
chapels. All these altars, temples, or chapels, were 


appropriated to the. different sorts of sacrifices that 


were to be offered. Thus he who offered a bird, 
went into the farst chapel ; he who offered a lamb, 
into the second; he who presented a sheep, into the 
third; he who brought a calf, into the fourth; he 
who brought a bullock, into the fifth ; he who 
brought an ox, into the sixth; but the seventh, the 
grandest of all, was destined for those who brought 


their own children. From the whole of this we may 


learn, that human sacrifices were the most acceptable 
at the altars of Moloch; which, undoubtedly, made 
our great poet Milton rank him among the infernal 
deities, as one of the fallen angels, as one who 
was to he a curse to the idolatrous worlc. 

Another god of the Syrians and Canaanites is called 
Rimmon, and he was chiefly worshipped at Damas- 
cus. He is mentioned but once in scripture, namely, 
in the account of Naaman, the Syrian general, when 
he came to the prophet Elisha to be cured of the le- 
prosy. Rimmon, in the Hebrew, signifies a pome- 
granate, which fruit being sacred to Venus, some 
are of opinion that they were one and the same ; but 
this cannot be, because Venus is in the feminine 
gender, whereas this idol is always in the masculine. 


The Syrians had an idol which they worshipped 


under the name of Adad, which, in their language, 
signified one. By him was meant the sun, and they 
gave him the earth to wife; for they painted Adad 
with rays shooting downward, and the earth with 
rays shooting upwards, to shew that all earthly pro- 
ductions were owing to the influence of the sun. 
Josephus thinks this idol was worship 
of Bennadad ; but that is not in the least probable, 
because that prince lived long after the whole mass 
of idolatry was formed, and reduced into a system. 
| Babia was another goddess of the Syrians; and 

worshipped under the image of an infant; for it was 


„„ 
= * 
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in memory 


fined themselves simply to 
worship, possibly God might have suffered them to 


common amongst chem to call their children by its - 


name, especially such as they intended to dedicate to 


the priesthood. Young children were offered up in 


sacrifices to this idol, and mothers, without relent- 


ing, heard the cries of their tortured offspring. 


But of all the gods of the Syrians and Canaanites, 
none were honoured so much as Baal, who was no 


other than the Belus of the Chaldeans, and the Ju- 


piter of the Greeks. It is probable, the sun was 
worshipped under this name; for Josiah, willing to 


make some atonement for the sins of his father 
Manasseh, in worshipping Baal and all the host of 
heaven, put to death the idolatrous priests that burnt 
incense unto Baal, to the sun, and to the moon, and 
to the planets, and all the host of heaven. He like- 
wise took away. the horses that the kings of Judah 
had given to the sun, and burnt the chariots of the 
sun with fire. | 52 

This idol Baal is often mentioned in scripture in 


| the plural number, Ballim, and always unphes uni- 


versal power, wisdom and knowledge. His temples 
were built within enclosures, for which reason they 
were called in the Hebrew and Syriac languages 
Chamanim, and | fires were kept hurning in 
them, Mr. Maundrell, in his journey from Aleppo 
to Jerusalem, tells us that he saw many of the re- 
mains of them, but most of the statues were defaced. 
The Mahometans have a strange tradition concern- 
ing this idol, which for the use and amusement of 
the curious reader, we shall set down in this place. 
They say, that before Abraham left. Ur of the 
Chaldeans, w took an opporrunity to break in pieces 


all the idols except Baal, about whose neck he hung 


the ax with which he had accomplished his design, 
that the people might suppose Baal himself was the 
author of all this mischief. Such-is the manner in 


which the Mahometans relates this story, but the 


Jews tell it was somewhat different. 


) 


They say that Abraham performed this exploit in 5 


his father's shop, during his absence, and that Terah 


returning, and demanding the occasion of this disor- 
der, Abraham told him that the idols had quarrelled 
about an offering of fine flour brought them - arr 
old woman, and that the strongest of them ( ) 
had got the better of the rest, and broken them to 
pieces. They add, that Terah, falling into a violent 


sion, carried his son before Nimrod, who gave 
im a severe reprimand, | 
Such were the principal idols worshi by the 


Canaanites, and bad as agony ing yet 2 con- 
e practice of image 


remain in their possessions till the fulness of time, 
when the Messiah was to enlighten all mankind 
his gospel. But their horrid abominations were 
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that they called aloud for vengeance from heaven. 
Murder, rapine, and all sorts of cruelty, were but 
trifles when compared with human sacrifices, and 
unnatural crimes which ought not to be mentioned. 
'Thus God, in his al 
stroyed them, according to the prediction of Noah, 
to make room for his chosen people. | 
Ihe Arabians, of whose religion we shall here 
ive some account, were the descendants of Ishmael, 
e son of Abraham, by his concubine Hagar; and 
they are, in some respects, even to this day, the 
most remarkable people in the world. The angel 
told Hagar that her son should be a wild man, and 


the Arabians remain uncivilized even to this day. 


His hand was to be against every man, and every 
man's hand against him; and 80 i} is to this day, for 
the Arabians live by plundering, not only such as 
travel from this part of the world, but ęven the Turks 
themselves, who pretended to be their masters. He 
was to live in the midst of his brethren ; and it is 
very remarkable, that the Arabians were never 
conquered. In vain did the great monarchs of the 
east attempt to subdue them, they still remain what 
they were three thousand years ago. 

After the death of Ishmael they multiplied ex- 
tremely fast, and became a great nation ; for we find 
them a trading people at the time Joseph was sold 
into Egypt. Like the rest of the eastern nations, 


they were idolators, and wershipped the sun, moon 


and stars under different names, the chief of which 


was Allat; in the city of Tayef, and it was held in 
Ma t ordered it to be 


such esteem, that | 
destroyed, the people lamented most bitterly. 


Another of the Arabian idols was Aluzza, wor- 


shipped by several of their tribes under the shape of 
an Egyptian thorn. At first it was adored: in the 


open fields, but in time temples and altars were 


erected to it; it remained till the time of Mahomet, 


who caused all its temples to be demolished, and 


slew the priests who officiated in them. The Ara- 
bians, who lived mostly towards the east, 'worship- 
| ped Aszaf under the shape of a calf, which they 
probably borrowed from the Egyptians, with whom 
they traded. They had a ess named Beltha, 
and probably the Venus of the Greeks.  ' They kept 
three holidays in the. year to this idol, and the altars 
whercon they sacrificed were at the of their 
temples. The Sabeans, mentioned Job I. were the 
principal worshippers of this goddess, and they made 
a point of conscience to carry part of their plunder 
to her temple. , The leading principle in the religio 


of the ancient Arabians, was their hxed belief in | 


Fairies or Genii; 


tended people thre 
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believed that these Genii at- 


v 


wise and holy providence, de- 


life, chat every man * 


| 


iS? 


but it does not appear that any of them were very 


waiting upon him, the one good and the other evil, 
that all evil actions were committed at the instigation 
of the evil spirit in the absence of the good n, 
who sometimes went on a message to heaven. Th 

believed further, chat these two angels, or Genn, 
were continually at war with each other, and this 
the people considered as the cause of the contending 


passions in their minds. They were worshipped by 


the ancient Arabians as the companions or friends of 
God, and they believed that they appeared to them 
in their sleep. Ihe principal Genii was called Ha- 
fedhah, and when the people went on journeys to 
plunder, they prayed he would send some strong 
'Genii to protect them, and some wise ones to direct 
them m their journey. 

But although the Arabians worshipped idols, yet 
they believed there was one supreme God, to whom 
they ascribed the most sublime attributes; such as 
eternity, omnipotence, incomprehensibility, &c. 
which will appear from the following verses: 

„Why should we seek to comprehend what 
cannot be comprehended ? 

„At is a tree which hath neither root, trunk, nor 
branches for thought to lay hold of. | 

It is a riddle in which we can neither find a 


natural nor a metaphorical sense, and of which 


there is no satisfactory explication. | 
« God is infinitely above the capacity of our un- 

derstandings, and we always lose ourselves when 

we would as eee or guess at what he is; let 


it therefore suffice us to adore him with a respectful 
Silence.” | „„ ; 
All those ancient heathen nations had temples, 


magnificent, that sort of grandeur having been re- 
served for the Greeks, of whom afterwards. In the 
e. time let us say something concerning theiz 
1 | 
In the most early ages of the world, the pagans 
made their altars of earth or turf, and they were, 
for the most part, in groves or on hills, and besides 
offering up'sacrifices to the gods, they were used 
for several other purposes. All alliances with foreign 
princes were ratified on the altars, that the gods 
might be witnesses of the faithful performance of 
them; of this we have many instances both in an- 
cient history and Ty. Thus, Hamilcar made 
his son Hannibal lay his hand on the altar, and 
swear never to make peace with the Romans, and 
thus a poet says: | 
I touch the sacred altars. touch the flames, 
And all those pow'rs attest, and all their names: 
Whatever chance befal on either side, 
No term of time this union shall divide. 


. 
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Another use of altars was to be an asylum for 
such as were in danger of being punished. It was 
reckoned a sort of sacrilege to drag any person from 
the altar, let his crimes be ever so enormous; be- 
cause he was considered as under the immediate pro- 
tection of the god to whom the altar was dedicated. 
Romulus, in order to bring people to Rome, order- 
ed many altars to be set up, that such as were 
obliged to abscond from the neighbouring towns 
* find refuge there. | 

In latter times, altars were made of stone, and 
their heights were regulated according to the titles 
of the deities to whom they were consecrated. 'The 
celestial gods and goddesses had their altars built 
very high; but the terrestial ones had theirs not 
above a foot from the earth, and for the infernal 
gods, they dug holes in the earth. The name of 
tne god was inscribed on the altar, sometimes in 
letters, but more commonly in hieroglyphics, 
pointing out his qualities or attributes. e have 
no account of altars before the deluge ; but that 
must be owing to the want of records. After the 
flood, Noah built an altar and offered burnt offer- 
ings upon it, and in the patriarchal ages, the altars 
were generally built near some groves sacred to soli- 
tude, as places properly calculated to inspire devo- 


tion, and lead the mind up to the contemplation of 
But as this gave rise to idolatry, ' 


heaveniy things. 
the Jews wete forbidden, under the severest penal- 
ties, to worship God in groves or on hills, nor 

were they to plant any trees near the place where 
the true God was worshipped. Thus God says to 
loses: ; : 

« An altar of earth shalt thou make unto me, and 
shalt sacrifice thereon, thy burnt- offerings, and thy 
peace-offerings, thy sheep and thine oxen. And if 


thou wilt make me an altar of stone, thou shalt not 


build it of hewn stone, for if thou lift up thy tool 
upon it, thou hast polluted it. Neither shalt thou 
go up by steps into my altar, that thy nakedness be 
not discovered thereon.” _ 
The reason why the priests were not to go up 
steps to the altar, was, because they wore short 
_ garments like petticoats, which upon stooping, 
would have discovered their nakedness; aid this 
precept was enjuined-to distinguish them as the wor- 
shippers of the true God, from the heathens, who 
used the most odious indecencies in their religious 
ceremonies. In the temple of Jerusalem there were 


several altars, the first of which was that for burnt | 


_ offerings, made of Shittim wood, nine feet square, 
and about four feet high. It was overlaid with 


brass, and at each corner there was like a horn or 
spire wrought out of the same piece of wood with / 


F 


the altar itself. The use of these horns was to bind 


the sacrifice to the altar, and it was placed in the 
open air before the entrance into the tabernacle, 


that the smoke might not sully any of the sacred 


vessels. This altar was constructed in such a man- 


ner, that it could be carried by the priest from one 
place to another. ee LOGRtk OT 
Within the tabernacle, they had the altar of in- 
cence, but we know no more of it, but that it was 
overlaid with pure gold. Every morning and even- 
ing the officiating priest offered sacrifices upon it, 
while the people stood without praying, of which 
we have an instance in Luke i. This was the altar 
which the prophet Jeremiah hid, when he found 
that the city and temple were to be destroyed. 
Among the Greeks and Romans, altars were 
erected on the most conspicuous parts of the high- 
ways, and even in the market places in their cities. 
Thus we find that when Paul was at Athens, he 
passed by and saw an altar with this inscription, 
„To the unknown God.“ 
In the early ages of Christianity there were no 
altars, and the communion table was not called by 
that name till about the beginning of the fifth cen- 
tury, of which we shall have occasion to take no- 
tice in the subsequent part of this work. The 
church of England, in conjunction with the Luthe- 
rans, are the only protestants who give the name of 
altar to that place where they commemorate the 
death of our divine Redeemer ; but it was not 80 
when the reformation took place, for at that time it 


was ordered, that the sacrament of the Lord's supper 


should be administered in the most convenient part 
of the church, chapel, or chancel, according to the 
circumstances which might be necessary to regulate 
the conduct of the minister. 33 
Wherever there is an altar it is implied there 
should be sacrifices; but the Christian knows no 
sacrifice but that of Christ, who offered himself as 
an atonement for the sins of wicked men — for the 
guilt of an offending world. | | 
When we contemplate the fate of thote ancient 
nations, whose sins brought down upon them the 
divine vengeance, we should naturally be led to 
consider, in what relation we stand to the great 
Lord of providence and grace. 'To use the words 
of the most accomplished divine that ever wrote 
since the apostolic age (archbishop Leighton) all 
our pursuits are vain, unless directed to a proper 
end. God looks down with contempt upon conque- 
rors, as scourges in his hand to punishi disobedient 
children, while he. sheds the dew of his blessing on 
the humble and lowly of heart, Thdse heathens 


became wise, or rather they became foolish in their 


don 
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own conceits; and the eternal God, by whom they 
were made, was treated with the utmost indignity, 

and to the dishonour of their nature, they worship- 
| the work of their own hands. Well might God 
ve given them up to dark delusions; for those that 


honour him, he will honour, and those that despise | eternity. 


- f 


- 


* 


55 
him, shall be lightly esteemed. Let this considera- 


tion sink deep into the mind of every reader, and let 


them consider true religion as the d ornament 
of human life. This will secure their peace of mind 
in time; and will make them happy throughout all 


The RELIGION in ETHIOPIA, and other Nations adjoining. 


I. treating of this extensive empire, and the other | 


L provinces adjoining to it, we shall first consider 
what it was before the promulgation of the gospel, 
and secondly, what religion the natives at present 
rofess- Here the author considers himself as very 
ighly favoured, in having had an opportunity of 
conversing with the only gentleman, who durin 
the present age, has visited those unfrequented de- 
serts. Not that they are really deserts, man 
them being well inhabited; but that they are little 
frequented by Europeans, who for want of proper 
information, consider the people as savages, with 
whom it is dangerous to have any connections. 
Ethiopia is situated to the south of Egypt, and 
between the kings of that country and the Egyptians, 
there were continual wars. Nay, it often N 
ed, that the Ethiopians took possession of Egypt, 
and placed some of their princes upon the throne of 
that extensive and fertile kingdom. This will ap- 
pear the more evident, when we consider that the 
Ethiopians often invaded the borders of Palestine in 
vast numbers, which they could not have done, had 
not they either been in possession of Egypt, or near- 
ly allied to the people ; for there was no possibility 
of their passing into Asia by land in any other man- 
de Taba Gen 
e Ethiopians, originally a colony of the E 
tians, observed the * 5 4 and e 
their religious worship; and the difference between 
their languages was very immaterial. Accustomed 
to live in the most manner, little notice was 
taken of them, till the boundless ambiri f the 


Romans, trampling upon all human rights, disturb- 
rt of the coun- | 


ed their repose, and brought some 
| 11 into a state of subjection. This, however, was 
a happy event in the course of divine providence, 


| because it opened a way for the promulgation of the | 


of 


appen- 


| 


gospel. The Jews, after their return from the cap- 
tivity, settled in many parts of the habitable world, 
for = benefit of commerce; and some of them in 
Ethiopia, The purity of their religion induced 
many converts to join them, and those went up 
every year to Jerusalem to worship. Of this we 
have a striking instance in Acts, chap. viii. whcre 
we find the prime minister of the queen of Ethiopia 
coming up to Jerusalem, to worship at the time of 
our Saviour's crucifiction. This man had teen well 
instructed in the Jewish religion, for upon his re- 
turn home through part of the wilderness, Philip 
the deacon found him sitting in his chariot, reading 
the prophet Isaiah, chap. lui. | 
Eusebius, and all the ancient church historians 
tell us, that this great gtatesman went home and 
converted the queen his mistress, and that she sent 
to Jerusalem for some of the dis ciples of the . rt 
to come and preach the gospel to her subjects. 
This, however, must have 3 after the con- 
version of Cornelius the Roman centurion ; for be- 


| fore that time, the gospel was preached only to 


those of the. circumcision, whether Jews or prose- 
lytes. But certain it is, that soon after the conver- 
sion of the eunuch, the Christian religion spread so 
far throughout Ethiopia, that bishops from that 
country attended conncils held at Alexandria. Nay, 
such was the success of the gospel in those 2 — | 
ages, that many of those nations where heathenism 
prevails in Africa, professed the religion of Jesus, 
and some of them submitted to suffer the most cruel 
torment, rather than blaspheme their Lord and Sa- 
viour. | | _ 

At present, Ethiopia is called by three names, 
viz. Nubia, Abyssinia, and the Lesser Ethiopia ; 
but the religion is the same in all. "Their affinity 
with Egypt has made way for the introduction cf 
F Mliahometanisut 


— 


Mahometanism in some places, nad in others the |. 


inhabitants are pagans ; but the main body of the 
people are Christians: although, properly speaking, 
neither of the Greek or Roman catholic persuasion. 
- They believe the scriptures to be the only rule of 


faith, and they have manuscript copies of them; 


but they know nothing of what we call the apostle's 
creed, for in the room of it they use the Nicene. 
With respect to the incarnation of Christ, they be- 


lieve there is but one nature; that all that was hu- 


man was swallowed up in that which is divine, so 
that no distinction could be made. This is what is 
called the Eutychian heresy, which made great 
noise in the fifth century, and was condemned at 
the council of Chalcedon, 451. As it had been 
taught in Egypt, so we need not be surprised at 
finding it making its way into Ethiopia, where it is 


held in much repute by the priests, but the people 


are grossly ignorant. They =_ the Papal supre- 
macy, ani} indeed most parts of the Popish doctrine, 
particularly transubstantiation, purgatory, prayers 
in an wnknown tongue, images, auricular confes- 
sion, celebacy of the clergy, and extreme unction. 
They have joined part of the Jewish and Christian 
ceremonies together, for they observe as holy days 
both Saturdays and Sundays, and their children are 
both circumcised and baptized. They eat no swines 
flesh, and abstain from several other sorts of meat 
forbidden in the taw of Moses. They pull off their 


shoes when they go into their churches, and 3 


the whole of their service, sit upon the bare ground. 
Their service consists in reading the sacred scriptures, 
particularly the gospels, and receiving the eucharist, 
after which the priest reads a homily, translated into 
their language from the works of one of the ancient 
fathers. in the last century, the Romish missionaries 
ever assiduous in promoting their religious tenets, 
went from Alexandria to Fhiopia, and obtained 
leave from the emperor to settle in his dominions ; 
but the people were so unwilling to relinquish the 
religion of their ancestors, that many insurrections 
happened, so that the emperor was obliged to banish 
all . missionaries out of the country. 8 
The Ethiopians have several sorts of Monks, bu 

they are upon a footing quite different from those of 
the Roman Catholics. One of those sects which is 
now almost extinct, was, in ancient times, called 
Remboth, and they lived in the most populous cities, 
without being confined to auy other rules, besides 
that of doing all the good offices they could for the 
poor, and visiting the sick from house to house. 
These men were not ecclesiastics, but they observed 
a most rigorous discipline. They fasted often, and 


the garments they wo1e were such as pointed out 


made daily visits to the Virgin 


that the body 
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their contempt of the world. 
about them was affected; they wore loose sleeves, 
wide stockings, coarse cloath, sighed often, and 

uns. They in- 


veighed bitterly against the established clergy, but 


they themselves were gluttous aud drunkarde, as 


often as they had an opportunity. 

The bread used in the eucharist, is by the Ethio- 
pians called the Corban, which signifies à gift, be- 
cause it 1s purchased with the money which they re- 
ceive as the offerings of the faithful. It. is composed 
of fine wheaten flour, and it must be baked the same 
day on which it is intended to be used; for if it 


should happen to be stale, it is considered improper 


for use. The person who makes the bread, is ohliged 


to repeat seven psalms during the operation, and the 


oven must be within the church. Upon each loaf 


of bread there must be twelve impressions of crosses, 


and each of the crosses must be within a square. 


The middle cross is larger than any of the others, 
and is distinguished by the words of Ishbodicon, 
which signifies, belonging to the Lord, it being 
appropriated for the use of the priest who performs 
Divine service. Round the whole of the loaves an 


inscription is impressed, which in English signifies, 
Holy, holy, holy is the Lord.“ GE 


Among the Ethiopians there are still to be found 
some Monks, called Copties, who first flourished in 
Egypt, but by no difficult sort of tion made 
their way into Ethiopia. They profess the utmost 


contempt for all worldly things, and look upon 


themselves as a sort of terrestrial angels. They are 
obliged to part with all their possess1on before they 
can enter upon a monastic life; they must «like- 
renounce marriage for ever, live in deserts, be 
cloathed in wool, eat * | 
their time in _ and labour, be continually 
thinking upon &o , and apply themselves to the 
reading of the sacred scriptures. „ 

They sleep on a mat laid on the ground, and be- 
fore they lay themselves down to rest, they stretch 
out their hands one hundred and fifty times in the 
form of a cross. They divide the day into three 
parts; one for labour, one for refreshment, and 
one for prayer. All their monasteries are situated 
in deserts, and to prevent them being molested by 
wild beasts, most of them have no doors, but the 
monks are let out and brought m by a machine fix- 
ed to one of the windows. | | 


aftesh, employ most of 


* 


There are among the Ethiopians another sort of 


monks caljed Corrupticole, which is rather an op- 
probrious name given them, because they asser 

of Christ was subject to corruption; 
which being one of the opinions embraced by the 
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Eutychians, there will remain some reason to be- 
lieve that the doctrines of that heretic were taught 
in Ethiopia, during the first ages of Christianity. 
It is very remarkable, that even in the island of 


Madagascar, there are some remains of the Chris- 


tian religion; and when we consider the navigation 
of ancient ages, we can only ascribe the first plant - 
ing of it in such a remote part of the globe, to an 
intercourse kept up between the inhabitants and 
those of Ethiopia. Their manners and customs are 
b almost similar, but it is much to be lamented, that 
while they are acquainted with the name of the true 
God, have forgotten the most essential princi- 
ples in religion. | | 
As the eunuch, who was prime minister to the 
queen of Ethiopia, was one of the most illustrious 
converts to the truth of the gospel, it is necessary 
that, consistent with our plan, we should lay before 
the reader every thing concerning the sacrament of 
baptism. Baptism implies the washing away of all 
impurities ; and certain it is, this rite was always 
attended to both by Jews and heathens long before 
our Saviour came in the flesh. Thus we read, that 
Aaron and his sons were commanded, previous to 
their consecration to the priesthood, to be washed in 


water at the door of the tabernacle. To this may 


be added, that the learned Spencer proves that long 
before our Saviour's time, all the heathens who be- 


came proselytes to the Jewish religion, were previ- 


ously baptized. There are some indeed who consider 
this ceremony as invented by the Rabbies who lived 


after the Babylonish captivity; but when it is con- 


sidered, that the Jews always held the Christians in 
the utmost abhorrence, it will appear highly probable 
that this ceremony was borrowed from them, con- 
sistent with the practices of their ancestors. Ev 
Christian must acknowledge, that the sacrament of 
the Lord's- supper comes in place of the Jewish pas- 
over; and, by parity of reason, baptism is to 
Christians the same in effect, as circumcision was 
to the Jews of old. e e 1 
The learned Grotius is of opinion, that baptism 


was observed by the ancient nations ever since the 


deluge, in memory of the world 2 been des- 
troyed by water, and none but Noah and his family 
saved. Spencer lays it down as a probable suppo- 
sition though not as a positive proof, that the Jews 
received the doctrine of baptism from the neighbour- 
= who always used ablutions or washings, 
when they admitted 8 among them. In con- 

firmation of this opinion, Spencer takes notice, first, 
that there is not in the Mosaical law, a single pre- 
_ cept for the baptising of proselytes, God having en- 


joined only the rite of circumeision for the admission 
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sign of their being 


_ 


of strangers into the Jewish religion. Secondly, that 


among the heathen nations, it was customary that 
those who were to be initiated into their mysteries 


should be first purified, by washing in water, as a 
cleansed from all impurities. 
Lastly, Spencer observes, that Christ, in the insti- 
tution of his sacraments, paid a peculiar regard to 
those rites which had been borrowed by the Jews 
from the heathen nations. All this may be true, and 


yet there is some what ambiguous in every expression 


made use of by the learned Spencer, which we shall 


endeavour to elucidate, and lay before the reader in 


the most clear and comprehensive terms. 
That baptism was used by the Jews long before 


the coming of Christ, cannot be denied; for when 


John the Baptist came, preaching in the wilderness, 
his conduct was not considered as an innovation, but 


as what had been long practised; for the popular 


manner in which he_was treated, arose from his 
humility, self-defſial, the 7 his doctrine, 
and above all, his calling himself the forerunner of 
Jesus, who, at that time was carnestly by the Jews. 
It was a ceremony pointing out the corruption of 
human nature, and the necessity that meusshould 
be under when they left their former profession, to 


live and become new creatures, like a person who 


has 'been washed from the impurities of body in 
water. | : 

In the primitive ages of Christanity, the bishop, 
or pastor of a . — generally baptized such 
as made profession of their faith; but still in his ab- 
sence, it was permitted that any of the faithful might 
perfom the ceremony, so that it was- not done by 
women. There are too things to be considered 
relating to baptism, first, the age of the person to be 
baptized ; and secondly, the place wheie the cere- 
mony was performed. N 

Those who argue against infant baptism urge, 
that no persons 1 are to be baptized till they 
make profession of iheir faith in Christ, and pro- 


mise to be obedient to all the rules laid down in 


his gospel ; and they ground this part of their ar- 
gument upon the silence of the New Testament 
concerning the ceremony of infant baptism, and 
likewise upon the words of Christ, when he com- 
manded his disciples to go and teach all nations, 
baptizing them in the name of the Father, of the 
Son, and of the Holy Ghost. Now, say they, it 


appears from these words, that no person could be 


baptized until he was first taught; and it is certain, 


that children are not capable of receiving instruc- 
tion in such momentous points upon which their 


everlasting salvation depends. | 
To this it is answered by those who contend for 
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infant baptism, that as the Lord's Supper is acknow- 
ledged by all denomination of Christians, to come 


in the room of the passover, so baptism comes in 


the room of circumcision. To illustrate this, let 
us only attend to the following circumstances. The 
passover was instituteto commemorate the delive- 
rance of the children of Israel from Egyptian bon- 
dage; the Lord's Supper to commemorate our deli- 
verance from the power of guilt and sin. The pass- 
over was established on the evening of that day on 
which God intended to signalize his wonderful 
power and mercy to his chosen people; and the 
night that jesus Christ was betrayed, he instituted 
the Lord's Supper. The pas zover was to be cele- 
brated annually by the Jews, and the Lord's Supper 
it to be observed bo all denomination of Christians 
till the end of time. Let us now consider how far 
baptism comes in the room of circumcision, and we 
Shall make use of arguments on each side of the 
question. Circumcision was a rite pointing out, that 


the Jews were distinguished from all other people in 
the world, and so was baptism among Christians. 


Every male child among the 2 was, in conse- 
quene@ of circumcision, entitled to all the privileges 
of the common wealth of Israel; and in like manner, 
the son or daughter of a Christian parent, is entitled 
thro* baptism, to all the blessings of the new coven- 
ant. As children must always £ considered as pas- 
sive, having no will of their own, so the Jews were 


- obliged to promise, in the act of circumcision, to 


bring them up in the principles of the Mosaic law. 
In the same manner, parents under the New Testa- 
ment dispensation, are either in their own persons, 


or by sponsors, obliged to promise that as far as lays 


in their power, their children shall be properly edu- 
cated in every Christian duty. Every circumcised 


child among the Jews, was considered as one who 


was to have no connection with the heathen nations 
around them: and every child baptized in the name 
of the sacred and ever blessed trinity, becomes a 


sworn soldier of Christ Jesus, and he is to fight 


2 all the enemies of his Divine redeemer. 
aving thus in the most faithful manner, stated the 
arguments made use of by each party, we shall 


leave the reader to judge who si right or who is 
wrong; and let every person search the scriptures, 


that he may be able to give an account of the hope 
that is in him. 

The 3 of what has been here said concerning 
baptism, will appear the more necessary, when we 
consider that the Ethiopian Christians mingle toge- 
ther the Jewish and the Christian ceremonies. Ihis 
practice of theirs is not of a criminal nature for it 
Vas followed by many of the primitive Christians. 
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When the Apostle Paul went up to Jerusalem, he 

submitted to some parts and ceremonies of the law 
of Moses, nor does he condemn any for adhering to 
it, but those Jewish converts, who sought to impose 
it upon the gentile proselytes. That Christ was the 
end of the law for righteousness to every one that 
believed, we have the highest testimony of scripture, 


for when he expired on the cross, lie said it is finished, 
and the veil of the temple was rent, thereby inti- 


mating, that the law was no more of an obligatory 
nature, either as the condition of salvation, or as 
a rule of conduct. But still in compassion to the 
weakness of many persons among the Jews, they 
were allowed to observe their own rites and ceremo- 


nies, so as they did not trust in them for salvation, 


nor impose them upon others. It was in order to 
elucidate this subject, that the Apostle Paul wrote 
his famous epistle to the Galatians, and those who 
will attend to it with care, will find that he does not 
direct the force of his argument against those who 
observed the Jewish ceremonies, — only against 
those who imposed them. 

With respect to the place of baptism, it was at 
first unlimited, and the ceremony was frequently 
performed in a pond, a lake, or a river, but always 
as near as possible to the place of public worship. 
About the latter end of the second century, they be- 
gan to build fonts, or rather they made pits, which 
they filled with water near the front doors of their 
churches; afterwards they removed them into the 
church porch; aud at last into the church itself. 
When grown persons were to be baptized, they were 
first examined by the bishops concerning their belief 
of the Christian faith, but if an infant, then is pa- 


rents or sponsors were to vouch for him. It does not 


appear that sponsors were allowed for children till 
towards the latter end of the second century, and 
that which gave rise to it was, sometimes the mo- 
thers were heathens. In performing this ceremony, 
the usual custom was to dip the whole body over in 
water; for as St. Barnabas say, We go down in- 
to the water full of sin and filth, but we ascend bear- 
ing fruit in our hearts.” And that all occasions of 
scandal and immodesty might be prevented in so sa- 
cred a ceremony, the men and women were baptized 
in different apartments, the women having assistants. 
to undress and to dress them. #6 
They were anointed with oil, and the form of the _ 


cross was marked on their foreheads; but, as will 


appear in another part of this work, this a ee 5 


did not take place till the beginning of the fou 


century. After being anointed, the candidate for 
baptism had a white robe put on him, to denote his 


being washed from the defilements of sin, or perhaps 
. | Ps 
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in allusion to the words of the Apostle, As man 
as are baptized into Christ, have put on Christ.“ It 
was from this custom that the name or word of 
Whit-Sunday took its 1ise, which is now one of the 
reat festival in the Christian church. When 
— was over, the white garment 
laid up in the church, that it might be an evidence 
against such as denied that faith which they had 
made a solemn profession of; of this we have a re- 
markable instance under the Arian persecution in 
Africa. Elpidophorus, a citizen of Carthage, had 
lived many years in communion with the faithful, 
but having joined himself to the Arians, became a 
most cruel persecutor. Among others whom he put 
to the rack, was one Militas, an aged venerable 
deacon, who, previous to the torture, pulled out 
the white garment in which Elpidophorus had been 
| baptized, and with tears in his eyes, thus addressed 
him before all the people : 5 | | 
These, Elpidophorus, thou minister of error, 
are the garments that shall accuse thee, when thou 
shalt appear before the majesty of the great judge; 


these are they, which girt thee, when thou camest | 


Was 


N 
39 


pure out of the holy font: and these are they which 
shall bitterly pursue thee, when thou shalt be cast 
into the place of flames; because thou hath cloathed 
thyself with cunning as with a garment, and hast 
cast off the sacred obligation of thy baptism.“ 

Sprinkling first came into use in consequence of 
some people being converted on their death beds, 
which often happened; for whatever the heathens 
said of the primitive Christians, yet their faith and 
exemplary conduct put them to the blush, and they 
_ 8 take part with them in the hour of 

eath. 

So much for the origin of haptism in the Christian 
church, and we shall, in the progress of this work, 
point out the ceremonies used in different parts of 
the world. The only inference we would here draw 
is, that men ought not to he too forward in asserting 
the belief of what they may consider to be true; nor 
let them be too hasty in condemning those who 
differ from them. We are but fallible creatures, 
ana many things will be revealed to us in a future. 
State which we do not at present comprehend. 


af 


The RELIGION of the ARMENIANS, GEORGIANS, and 
ETF ; 


[hom ancient nations have been long celebrat- | 


ed in history both sacred and profane, although 
under a variety of names. Sometimes they made 
a part of the Persian and Median empire; but when 
Rome declined in her glory, they set up princes of 
their own, some of whom have still descendants 
among them. In general, they are at present, sub- 
ject to the Turks, and it is, from these countries, 
that the seraglio of the grand seignor is supplied with 
beautiful women. Ta” 2 | : 
Armenia is a very extensive country, and gene- 
rally divided into the greater and lesser, but taking 

both together, they are bounded in the amps: 
manner. It has Georgia on the north; on the south 
mount Taurus, which divides it from Mesopotamia, 
on the west the river Euphrates, and on the east by 
the Caspian mountains. | 


2 


Georgia has the. Caspian sea on the east, the 
Euxine sea on the west, on the north Circassia, and 
on the south part of Armenia. The river Cur, 
or Cyrus, so called from the emperor of that name, 
runs through it, dividing it into two equal parts. 

Circassia, is parted from Georgia by an outlet of 


the Black-sea, and mount Cocassis; on the north by 
the great river Don, on the east by the Caspian sea, 


and the mouth of the Wolga, and on the west by 
the streights of Coffa. It is divided into several prin- 
cipalities, and sometimes they do homage to the 
Turks, but most commonly to the Russians. 

The inhabitants of these countries, like all others. 
except the Jews, were, at the time of our Saviour's 


incarnation, heathens; and we are told by several 


ancient authors, that they worshipped Noah under 


the name of Janus, on account of his having invent- 


ed 
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ed the use of wine, and his wife Aretia, whom the 
called Vesta, or the earth. There is no- doubt but 


both Noah and his sons were worshipped after their 
deaths when idolatry began to prevail in the world; 


but as these nations are situated so near Persia and 
Assyria, we may naturally conclude, that there was 
but very little difference between them. 8 

The Christian religion was taught here soon after 


our Saviour's ascension, and probably by St. Peter or 


some of his disciples; for we find in Eusebius, that 
they had many flourishing churches before the 
reign of Constantine the Great. Like the other parts 
of the Christian world, they admitted useless rites 
and ceremonies, and embraced notions contrary to the 
simplicity of the sacred scriptures. Their most lead- 
ing notions are the following: | 

_ 1.—Like the Greeks, they assert that the Holy 
Ghost proceeds from the father alone, 

2.— They believe, that when Christ descended 
into hell, he granted a reprieve to all damned souls, 
which is to continue to the end of the world, when 
they are to be sent again into eternal flames. 

3.—They assert, that the souls of the righteous 
shall not be admitted into everlasting happiness till 
after the general resurrection; and yet they burn 


lamps before their images, adore them as objects of 


worship, and may for their assistance. | 
4.—They confess their sins to the priests, much 


in the sfine manner as in the Greek church. 


5.—In baptism, the plunge the child three times 
in, the water, and make the cross on its forehead with 
consecrated oil. | 

6.—They give the cup as well as the bread to the 
laity, and they observe a vast number of festivals. 

They have Monks, who follow the order of St. 


Basil, and they have several nunneries for religious 


women. The Monks wear the same habit as the 
Greeks, and instead ot spending their time in idle- 
ness, some of them dress their gardens, others per- 
form Divine service, while the more aged and in- 
firm instruct the children in the villages. The 
Nuns have great privileges; for they are permitted 
to. baptize, and to cross the child with the holy oil. 
They wear a loose black robe, and are alway veiled 
when they appear in places of public worship; but 
they are not permitted to visit company, nor to con- 
verse with men besides their priests, when they 
come to hear their confessions. 

Throughout the whole of these extensive coun- 
tries, there is to be found an order of Monks called 
Jacobites, from one Jacob, a Syrian, who lved 
about the middle of the sixth century, but they are 


divided into diffent sects. Some of them follow the 


rites of Roman church, others follow those of the 


* 


said in Hebrew. 


respect to the 


Greek, and a third deny the authority of both. They 
have generally two rival patriarehs, and each pre- 
tend to be endued with infallibity, so that they are 


constantly disputing and quarrelling. As to their 


belief, they hold that there 1s but one nature in Jesus 


Christ, and with respect to the purgatory and 


prayers for the dead, they are of the same opinion 
with the Greeks, and. the other eastern churches, 
which may serve to shew that they were once one 
and the same people in their religious sentiments. 
They do not admit that auricular confession is of 
Divine institution, and they use leavened bread in 


the eucharist. They perform part of their service 


in the Chaldean language, but part of their mass is 
hey believe in transubstantia- 
tion, and they administer the eucharist in both 
kinds, both to grown persons and to children. 
When they administer this ordinance, they make a 
large cake, and when it is cut into small pieces, 
they distribute it to the * in commemoration 
of Christ's body and soul having been separated by 
death on the cross, to make an attonement for sin. 
They have written offices of devotion, for the art 
of printing is 2 unknoun amongst them; but with 
istory of their religion, it is conveyed 
by the priests to the people, in the way of narra- 


tive, traditions, and legends. 


Legends consisted originally of the lives of Saints 
and Martyrs ; and it was the practice in the fourth 


century, to read these in Christian churches. As 


every church was dedicated to some particular Saint, 
$0 the priest availed himself of g a list, or re- 
cord of their actions, of which we shall mention the 


following instances. 


The golden legends, written about the year 1298, 
contains a collection of the most ridiculous stories, 
said to have been read in the eastern churches, after 
the time of Constantine the Great; but even the 
Roman Catholics are now so much ashamed of it, 
that it is seldom used but in the most obscure coun- 
try churches. P | TY 

The priests at Mentz in Germany, have a legend, 
which is sincerely believed by the people, namely, 
that one day, a profligate fellow swore he would 
kill the first man he met, and a crucifix — 
carried through the streets in process ion, he struc 
at it with his sword, which brought blood from it. 
Immediately the fellow sunk up to the knees in 
earth, where he stood fixed till the magistates ap- 
prehended him, he was condemned, and bark alive 

at a stake. | 

At Landsberg, a considerable town in Bavaria, 
there is a crucifix in the church of the Franciscan 
Friars, placed over the altar, and the person . 

| shews 
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zhews the church, tells travellers, that a fellow once would permit her, che would convert them. Ac-- 
vpe wed upon this figure, upon which the devil made 


cordingly she was morn to chem; but they told” * 
his appearance, and carried him thro* the south wall | her they had taken am oath never to marry, promis- 
of the chancel; and to commemorate this remark- | ing at 
able event, there is a round window made in the 


e same time, to shew her an exact represen- 

tation of the virgin Mary. This they attctapted to 
breach with an inscription over it. In the cathe- 
dral church of Milan, they have a legend, that 


* 


do on a piece of carved wood, but nat being pro- 
y skilled in the art, they prayed for assistance 

while St. Ambrose was bishop of that city, there 

was a bloody battle between the orthodox and the 

Arians; and the good bishop prayed for a sign from 

beaven, whereby he might distinguish their bodies. 


That sign was granted him; for as the legend says, 
he went among the slain, and all the orthodox lay 


_ with their faces upw 


s, and the Arians with their 


At Aken in Germany, there is a legend of a very 
extraordinary nature, transmitted down from one 


generation to another. Travellers are she wn a la 
pair of brass gates, one of which has a N 


casioned by the following circumstance : when 


Charles the great, commonly called Charlemagne, 
had given orders for the building of this church, 
the devil came one day and asked him what he in- 
tended it for? To which the emperor answered, 
for a gami . 
seemingly well satisfied. A few days afterwards, 
the devil came again, and seeing some altars, erect- 
ed, asked what were for ? 


devil to lend his assistance towards the building. 
Accordingly he brought a large pair of brass gates 
on his shoulders; but happening to see a crucifix; 
he flung them down and took to his heels, and one 
of the gates received the crack which is still shewn. 
This story is related by the priests, in as serious a 
manner as if it was part of the sacred history. 

In Calabria is a city named St. Agatha, where 
the priests belonging to the church shew a piece of a 
pillar, kept in a 9 frame, which tell you 
Shined when Paul preached in that place. The je- 
suits wanted to remove this relic to their college; 
but although only a few pounds in weight, yet 
twenty men were not able to move it, though one 
man carried it into the place where it now stands. 


Another legend, equally extraordinary and ridicu- 


lous, is the following, related by the people of Mal- 
ta, and firmly believed by them. Three young gen- 
tlemen, knights of Malta, having been taken priso- 
ners by the Turks, were brought before the grand 
seignior, who ordered one of his priests to convert 
them to the Mahometan religion, but they conti- 
nued stedfast in their opinions. Being brought in- 
to the seraglio, the grand seignior's daughter fell in 
| * 8 them, and told * father, that if he 
0. 3. : 00S 4 - 


* 


- 


house; and the devil went away, 


The emperor an- 
swergd, for gaming-tables, which encouraged the 


rom heaven, which was immediately granted; for 


the image of the virgin appeared, and the young ©. 
princess having made her escape along with the 


knights, arrived at Malta, and entefed herself in a 


every church has a feigned history 
2 0 it is dedicated. I? 
when we consider how ignorant the 
the first principles of religion ; nay, 


of the saint to 


ey are How 


This will got seem strange. 
ople are of _ 


little better than barbarians ; sentiments "they haye 


few, and their ceremonies are ridiculous. Ii their 


_— they use the ring, which scems to have 


been the practice of the most early ages, it being 
an emblem of eternitix. . 

The priest performs the marriage ceremony in 
the church, and he anoints both tte bride a! 
bridegroom, by pouring consecrated oil pt 


heads, and marking the sign gf the cross on their 


breasts. The relations of both partie come dressed 
in white, and the young women accompany the 
bride with natural, or artificial garlands, according 


to the season of the year; and when the ceremony 


. 
L S + 2 


the 


their 


is over, they place them under their feet at the 


church door. On their 
are sung before the new married couple, and the 


evening is spent in every sort of festivity. During 


these fènsts, they still. retain some 


such as offering plates With corn 


15 customs, 
4 wine to the 


— 7 | 8 : - 533 3 
In Aimenia, Georgia, and Cixcassia, there are 
many such ridiculous legends; and indeed almost 


return home, songs of love 


bridegroom, thereby pointing out, that the duty of 


man consists in all tempor things to cultivate the 


fruits of the earth, and the women to Prepare them 


for proper use: That this was. a practice observed 


* 


by the heathens, will appear in the subgequent part 
of this work; but still wechave some instances of it 
among the Jews, where we are told by the prophet, 
that eorn shall make thE young men chearful, and 
new wine the virgins. This may. serve to sbew, 
that there is, and always has been, a sort of affinity 
in-religious 4entiments, among, all ancient nal ions, 


although they were, not always placed. upon the pro- 
per object, nor directed to the proper end. 


They haye many ridiculous ceremonies in bury- 


E dead; but When we oompare some of 


them with Nhat we find in our own country, per- 
haps we are as ridiculous as they. 'They hire peo- 
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every human mind, by wh 
| zomè respect to the 


* 


ple of both sexes to attend funerals, all of whom 
are dressed in white, and without any connection 
wich the deceascd, they utter grievous lamentations, 
because he has been removed by death. And is it 
not equally ridiculous in we pratestants to hire men | 


ta appear in black, at the funerals of our deceased 


relations. When the body is put into the ground, 
holy water is poured, or rather sprinkled upon it, 


and the priest tolls a small hand bell, conjuring all 
evil spirits to keep away from the corpse. The re- 
lations cover the grave with baskets of flowers, in- 
timating thereby, that as vegetation will create the 


beautits of the earth at the return of the season, 80 


God will raise the dead body when Christ makes 


his second and glorious appearance to judge the 
world in righteousness. They visit the burying 


grounds from time to time, where they repeat seve- 


ral prayers for the repose of the souls ob the depart- 
en; for it is their, fixed opinion, that they, although 


removed by death, yet are well acquainted with 


affairs of this world. This is not a new sentiment, 
nor is it easy for mortals to forget those who have 


been dear to them in this world, and the memory 
of whom they cannot forget. 


Great Te and the most reverential respect 


are paid. to the bones and ashes of the deceased; for 


when graves are opened, they make eyclosures, and 
pile up the remains, that no indecencies may be of- 


fered to them. Once in the year, they sprinkle the 
bones with holy water, and pray to their titular 
saints to hasten the time of their restoration to a 
blessed immortality. Perhaps there is something 
more expressive in this part of their conduct than 
many are apt to attend to, for if we will seriously 
consider the natural temptations and dispositions of 
men, we $hall find that a principle is implanted in 
{ch we are led to pay 
dead; and indeed it may be ad- 


* 


8 


* 


ded, that those who treat the remains of the dead 
with any marks of indignity, will never shew com- 
1 nor exercise acts of benevolence to the 
V1 * 8 , 8 1 tare ; ; i ts 
3 the religions of those people we 
have now been treating of, compared with what 
went before, namely, ”  Abysinians or Ethio- 
pians, several things present themselves to our con- 
side ration, which ought to be attended to with care, 
and properly improved by all those who live under 
the gospel dispensation, who. profess their belief in 
esus, but who perhaps, at the same time, set too 
ow a value upon their privileges. 1% 12 ; 
| And first let us learn, that ignorance leads the 
mind astray from the purity of religion, and then 
the most monstrous acts of barbarity will take place, 
in consequence of embracing erroneous sentiments. 
| Erroneous principles will at all times lead to im- 
moral practices, and those who deviate from the 
ways of virtue, seldom know when or where to 


Stop. 1 861 
1 it is dangerous to mix human passions 
with divine institutions, for God is not such as our- 
selves; his nature and his attributes are perfect, but 
we are poor, weak, imperfect creatures. In all 
actions, we should consider our dependence on the 
divine Being, and unless we look daily for the in- 
fluences of his holy spirit, we may naturally con- 
clude, that he will leave us to our own vain imagi- 
nations, and then we are ruined. . 4255 | 
Lastly, let us always remember what we are, 
lest we should sink into the same wretched state as 
those people whom we have just now mentioned; 
and instead of adhering to the pure doctrines of the 
ospel, we may degenerate down to a state of bar- 
barism, and entail misery and 3 our 


children, our relations, and our dependents. 
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IN treating of this subject, much matter presents 
itself to our consideration: but we shall divide 
the whole into the following heads, under which 
we shall consider every thing necessary to be known, 
for the instruction and entertainment of the reader. 
First, the extent and situation of the Mogul's em- 
ire. Secondly, an account shall be given of the 
mins, their gods, their sentiments, and worship. 
Thirdly, the Banians, and all the other tribes inha- 
biting that country, 28 the Mahometans, 
&c. who will be treated of in their proper places. 
Tamerlane, a very extraordinary person, who 
rose from an obscure original, availing himself of 
the confusion ani anarchy which reigned in his own 
country (the eastern part of great Tartary) put him- 
self at the head of an army of chosen men; and 
having quelled the disturbances that had long infest- 
ed the state, the emperor of great Tartary gave him 
his daughter in marriage, 1 from that connection 
the present race of Mogul emperors are descended, 
and with whom many European nations have great 
commercial connections. | 
The people of the eastern parts of Tartary were 
called Moguls, and Tamerlane being their country- 
man, , marched at the head of a powerful and well- 
disciphned army into India, where, having subdued 
several of their ancient prinees, he laid the founda- 
tion of that ancient empire about the year 1400, In 
one of his expeditions against the Turks, he took 
prisoner the famous Bajazet, sultan of the Otto- 
mans, whom he treated at first with great huma- 
nity, but Bajazet was so insolent, that 'Tamerlane 
shue him up in an iron 
his own brains: | 
Tamerlane lived many years in great splendour, 
but his successors having given themselves up to all 
sorts of licentiousness, the empire was reduced to 


the lowest ebb, when a great hero arose to restore 


it to its ancient splendour. The name of this illus- 
trious person was Aurenzeb. He was born a little 
before the middle of the last century, and finding 
that it was his father's. intention to disinherit him, 
he shut the old emperor up in prison, where he was 
treated with tenderness, but his son got himself 
proclaimed in his room. | 8 85 
le restored peace to the empire; and although 


he cmbraced the religion of Mahomet, yet such | 


different PA 
the GREAT Modu. 


cage, where he dashed out 
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Empire of 


was his ceneroithy of sentiment, that he granted a 
free toleration to all the heathens who inhabited his 
dominions, and most of their rites remain to th 
present time. : | ; 
The extent of the Mogul empire is great indeed: 
it contains all those provinces within the Ganges, 
besides many more beyond the, bounds of that once 
celebrated country. Re parts of his dominions 
reach as far as the borders of China, and other 
parts, to the English settlements at Madras. It is 
en allowed, that the dominions of the great 
ogul are the richest in the universe, but those 
riches consist chiefly of diamonds, and such other 
things as have been always considered, by wise 
men, as articles of luxury rather than utility: the 
use of them by Europeans, has tended much to- 
wards the corruption of our morals, and the enhanc- 
ing the prices of provisions by the exhorbitant va- 
| lue set upon landed estates. flow far this madness 
may extend itself, God only knows, so that we 
hal not at present say any thing more concerning 
it, but proceed in the second place, to take notice 
of ONE gods or idols which are worshipped by the 
ople. 
| 2 treating of the gods or idols of the Indian na- 
tions, we shall confine ourselves to the best ac- 
counts that have been transmitted to us by those 
who have visited the different places, and written 
| what came under their own observation; and hers 
the author is very happy in acknowledging himself 
indebted for some part of his materials to a learned 
German, who tesided many years in India. 

All those heathen Indians, when divided into 
| tribes, have each a separate god, but they form 
such notions of his attributes and perfections, as in 
some cases, are not worthy of the meanest of the 
animal creation. "They have books of considerable 
antiquity, containing rules of faith and duty, but 
they contradict themselves so often, that it appears. 
evident they were written at different times, and by 
different persons. Same of them worshipped boiled 
rice, because it is the food they mostly subsist on; 
but to understand their notions aright, we must 
give an historical account of their origin, and from 
| that it will appear, that they have all along had 
some notion of a trinity in the godhead, which pro- 


tradition, 


bably was conveyed down to them by oral | 
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Their writers say, that in the beginning God 
created a woman, whose name was © Paraxacti,”” 
which signified sublime power, and this woman had 
three sons, the first of whom was born with five 
heads, and was called “ Bruma,” which signifies 


Tux PAGAN RELIGIONS 1 THE EMPIRE or Tae GREAT MOGUL: 
although now much obscured by darkness and 1 1 


knowledge, and he was endued with the power of 


creating all inferior beings. The name of the se- 
cond was “ Vixnu,“ and he was to be the lord of 
8 by preserving all things as they came 
rom the hands of Bruma.” Ihe third son was 
named * Rutrem,” and he had power given him to 
destroy all things which his other two brothers had 
made and preserved. | 


This “ Rutrem,” like his brother © Bruma,” 


had five heads, and the three brothers agreed to 


marry their mother. It is related of Bruma, that de- 
sirous of taking his own daughter to wife, he as- 
sumed the form of a stag, and pursued his daughter 
till he got into a forest, where he lay with her; but 
his brothers, in an assembly of thirty thousand mil- 
lions of gods, having Beard 
solved to punish him by cutting off one of his heads. 
This punishment was inflicted by Rutrem, who, 
having found Bruma, tore off one of his heads with 
his nails, and since that time he has had only four 
heads. _ 
But Bruma, not being satisfied with having mar- 
ried, or rather ravished his own daughter, took 
Sarassuadi, another woman to wife, who was re- 
puted to be extremely learned, and she is still held 
in great veueration among the Indians. According 
to the notions of those heathens, the god Bruma 
wiites upon the forehead of every new born child, 


an account of all that shall happen to him in this 


world, and that it is not in the power of God or 
man to prevent these things from taking place. 
Thus we find that the doctrine of fatality has taken 
5 in the most early ages, and even in the most 

rbarous nations, but this subject must be consider- 
ed afterwards. 4 

Again it is related by the Indians of Vixnu, the 
second son of Paraxacti, and also one of her hus- 
bands, that he married Laximi, who for many years 
after, was worshipped under the form of a cow, and 
sometimes a horse. The Indian women wear the 
name of Laximi in a ribbon, tied round their necks 
or arms, and it is considered as a charm for the cure 
of all sorts of diseases, and likewise to preserve them 
from all sorts of accidents. Ir is said of this Vixnu, 


that he metamorphosed himself several times, which 


probably gave rise to the notion of the trans migration 
of souls, so commonly taught, both in China and 


% 


what he had done, re- 


many parts of the Mogul empire. It-is added, that 


* 


- 


he first assumed the form and nature of a fish, and 
although no reason was assigned for this transmi- 
gration, yet it appears evident, that the whole re- 
presents the power he is believed to have over.the 


| waters. The second form he assumed, was that of 


a tortoise, and, indeed, for a very whimsical reason. 
The Indians believe that there are seven seas in the 
world, one of which is of milk, of so delicious a 
nature, that the gods eat butter made of it. Accord- 
ingly it happened one day, that when the gods 
wanted to. feast on the butter 3 to custom, 
they brought to the shore of the sea of milk, a high 
mountain of gold, which the heathens believe sup- 


ports the fourteen worlds, whereof this universe is 


composed. The uppermost part of this mountain 
served them for a resting place, over which they 
brought an adder of a monstrous size, having an 
hundred heads, which at all times support the four- 
teen worlds. The gods made use of this adder as a 


rope, in order to get at the butter more easily, but 


while they were attempting to procure the butter, 
the giants, who have a continual hatred against t 
gods, drew the adder on the other side with so muct 
violence, that it shook the whole frame of the uni- 
verse, and sunk it so low, that Vixnu, assumi 
the form of a tortoise, placed himself under it, 
supported it. In the mean time, the hundred head- 
ed adder, being unable any longer to endure the 
pain the gods and giants had put him to, vomited 
upon the giants, something of a poisonous nature, 
which killed many of them on the spot. ; 

The next form assumed by Vixnu, was that of a 
beautiful woman, and such of the giants as remained 
alive, fell desperately in love with her. By this ar- 
tifice, he amused the giants till the gods had eat all 
the butter, and then he vanished away in a moment 
and left them. | | | 

In his third incarnation, he changed himself into 
the form of a hog, in consequence of the following 
incident. One day a contest arose between the three 
gods, Bruma, Vixnu, and Rutrem, concerning the 
extent of their power. Rutrem undertook to go and 
hide himself, and, at the same time, promised to 
submit himself to him who should first discover his 
head and fegt. But if they could not find his head 
and feet, then the others were to acknowledge him 
as the supreme God. Bruma and Vixnu r 

iven their consent, Rutrem immediately Wee 

and hid his head and feet in places at a great distance 
from each other, where he imagined they could not 
be found. In the mean time, Bruma set out in 
search of the head, and that he might the more easily 
succeed, he transformed himself into the shape of a 
swan; but finding that he could not see any ap- 
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pearance of it, he resolved to return home. But 
just as he was going to give over his search, he met 
with the thistle-flower, which came and saluted him 
in a very courteous manner, and shewed him the 


place where Rutrem had hid his head. Immediately 
5 


Bruma ran to the place, where he found his brother 
head, who was vexed to think that what he-imagined 
to be impossible, had been discovered. Rutrem, ex- 
asperated against the flower, pronounced a curse 
upon it, forbidding it ever to come into his presence; 

and this is the reason why his followers. will not 

permit thistles to be brought into their temples in 

n of the Kast Indies. | . 


next thing to be done was to find out his 


feet, for which purpose Vixnu transformed himself 
into a hog, and ran up and down from place to place, 
digging into the bowels of the earth, but all to no 
urpose; for he came out of the earth like a hog as 
be went in. He is, however, still worshipped under 
the form of a hog, and divine honours are paid to 
him, as to a celestial being. | 


The next forms that Vixnu assumed, were those 


of a man,and a lion at the same time, the circum- 
stances of which we shall relate as they have been 
transmittea to us. Rutrem conceived a strong friend- 
ship for one Iranien, a mighty giant, and granted 
him the singular privilege that no one should kill 
him either by day or by night: but this extraordi- 
nary grant, instead of having melted the giant into 

titude, had a quite different effect, for it made 


im proud, haughty, and insolent, and he even in- 


sisted upon being worshipped as a god. To punish 
the giant, Vixnu had recourse to a stratagem, he 
rushed out in the form of a cloud, and appeared 
suddenly before the giant in the shape of a monster, 
half man and half lien. This was towards evening, 
when Iranjen was standing at the threshold of his 
door. Vixnu, throwing himself upon him, tore him 
to pieces; pulled out his bowels, and drank the last 
drop of his blood; but this had such an effect upon 
| Vixnu's brain, that he has remained stupid ever 

since. 

His fifth transformation was into a dwarf, of which 
the following account is given. During an early 
period, Magapelixacravanti, an enormous giant, 
was the only king upon earth, and a most biood- 
thirsty tyrant. The people addressed themselves to 
Vixnu, to deliver from his tyranny, and he had com- 
Passion upon their afflictions, and resolved to destroy 
the detestable tyrant. Accordingly, he transformed 


himself into the shape of a dwarf, and went to the 


city where the tyrant kept his court, begging of him 
2 grant of three feet of ground to build himself a 
bouse. The 
* 
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tyrant was going to have granted a re- 


numerous * 
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quest of so trifling a nature, when the morning star, 
which atiended him under the character of secretary 
of state, suspected there was some treason in the 
dase. It was common when requests were granted, 
for the king to take water in his mouth, an pour 


some of it into the hand of the suppliant, and there- 


fore the secretary, by the assistance of magic, slip- 
ped imperceptibly down the prince's throat, in or- 
der to pievent the water he had in his mouth from 
coming up again. 5 | 
The magic, however, had not the desired effect; 
for the king finding something in his throat, forced 
a sharp instrument into it, which put out one of the 
Secretary's eyes, and the water gushed out upon the 


bead of Vixnu. Vixnu, willing to take possession 


of the place granted him, changed his form, and 
became so large that the whole carth was not suffi- 
cient to afford room for his feet. He then said 
the King, you have given me three feet of carth, 
and yet 4 whole world can scarcely contain one of 
my feet, where am I to place the other? The tyrant 
being sensible of his guilt, laid his head down be- 
fore ee, who with one stroke, kicked it into 
the lowest abyss of hell. This wretched tyrant, 
finding . condemned to hell, begged pardon 
and mercy of Vixnu; but all the favour that could 
be shewn him was, that one day's respite should be 
granted him annually, in order to assist at some par- 
ticular ceremonies, to be observed in commemora- 
tion of that event, and which is still kept up by his 
followers, during the month of November; but ex- 
cepting that day, once in the year, the tyrant was 
to be punished in hell for ever. „ 
His sixth form was that of a man, and he was 

called Rameni by the people of the east. for the ſol-- 


lowing reasons: he subdued a great number of petty 


tyrants, and washed his hands in their blood, nor 
did he desist from fighting against them until they 
were totally destroyed. In the same form he de- 
stroyed many dreadful giants, some of whom had 
carried off his wife, and he had recourse to a most 
extraordinary stratagem, to discover the place where 
she was concealed. He ordered all the apes in the 
country to attend him, and these animals were so 
much over oyed to meet with such an opportunity 
of doing ser ce to Vixnu, that they assembled in a 
and joined him with their rein- 
torcements. rough the power of Vixnu, and 
the dexterity of the apes, the giants were overcome, 
subdued, and destroyed; and Rameni, or Vixnu, 
rega ned his wife. | | | 

lle last form he assumed, was that. of a black 


man, of which the following account is given, 


VICIOUS 


There was a great tyrant named Campsen, a vi 
R e Prince, 


86 


prince, and a violent persecutor of all those who 


.protessed 1eligion, and he had a sister named Ex- 


udi. It happened, that the soothsayers, having 
consulted the stars, told the king that Exudi would 
have eight children, and that he, the tyrant, would 
be killed by the youngest. This enraged him 80 
much, that he destroyed seven of the children the 
moment they were born, which barbarous treat- 
ment threw the princess into the most violent ago- 
nies; but notwithstanding her affliction, she be- 


came pregnant of the eighth child, who was no less 


a person than the god Vixnu, who had artfully 
conveyed himself into her womb. This circum- 
Stance che was ignorant of, and not doubting but 
this child would be murdered in the same manner 


as the others, she begged of her husband, that as 


soon as she was dehvered, he would carry. the 


child into some desert place, there to be preserved 


from the fury of the Tong. But the king had so 


many spies, that he placed them every where, in 


D 


order to murder the young prince. 
ever, he was disappointed; for the father escaped 


with the child, and committed him to the care of 
shepherds, whom he enjoined to instruct him in 

every thing necessary, and to conceal the know- 
ledge thereof from the king. 8 


hese poor shepherds performed their duty with 
secrecy and care; but at last the king found out 


where the child was concealed, and went and laid 


hold on him, in order to murder him with his own 
hands. At that instant the child vanished, and in 
his room appeared a little girl, whom the tyrant at- 
tempted to kill, but all his efforts proved in vain. 


It is impossible to express the rage of the tyrant, 


which was considerably increased by the girl disap- 
pearing, laughing at his menaces, and triumphing 
over his folly. Vixnu had so much knowledge, 


that in order to prevent the tyrant from finding out 


the place of his concealment, first sucked out all the 


milk from his nurse's bhreasts, and then sucked her 
plood, so that she died. He afterwards assumed the 


form of a shepherd, and one day, having stolen a 


quantity of butter, he was detected and tied to a 


tree, where he was severely whipped ; but grow- 
ing up to a state of maturity, he raised an army and 
Jefcated the tyrant Campsen, whom he slew with 
his own hands. He afterwards married two wives, 
but neither of these pleasing him, he espouscd six- 
teen thousand shepherdesses as concubines : but lest 
he should have been scourged by them in the same 
manner as was dcne by * fathers and relations 
while he lived amongst them, he multiplied himself 
in such a manner, that he lay with them all at one 
and the same time, making each of them believe 


In this, how- 
appeared stark naked, which was just what he 


| 
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| 
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that he was a sing 
love of the whole. „ 

One day while he was 3 by the side of a 
pond, he saw a great number of beautiful women 
bathing themselves, and on a sudden took up all 
their cloathes and carried them to the top of a tree 
which stood very near the pond; so that the wo- 
men began to consider themselves as under. the ne- 
cessity of exposing their nakedness, and walking 
home in the same attitudes they came out of the wa- 
ter, to the scandal of their sex, and as a chastise- 
ment for their imprudence. 8 4 

Finding themselves in such a state of perplexity, 


ingle person, and thus he secured the 


and not knowing what to N perceixed large 


leaves growing in the water, .w they plucked, 
and having bound them round those parts which 
should be concealed, they all approached the tree 
where Vixnu was, begging he would restore their 
cloaths. This be retused to comply with, unless 
they would lay both their hands. on bis head; aug: 
when they had done so, the leaves fell off, and they 


wanted, and the only motive for carrying ff their 
cloathes. Bad as this god was, he restored the 
cloaths, and the women went home in triumph; 


but still the people believe he will yet assume ano- 
ther form. They imagine he is to come in the 
shape of a horse, but till such time as that meta- 


morphosis shall take place, he is to wallow in a sea 
of milk, laying his head in the most delicious man- 
ner on a beautiful snake, which at the same time 


is to serve him both as a pillow and a bed. There 


are many other ridiculous stories told concerning 
Vixnu, which are not necessary .to be repeated ; 
but from the whole history of his transactions we 
may learn, that carnal notions of religion lead to 
carnal notions of God, and that those who can as- 
eribe the worst of passions to those objects whom 
they worship with a religious veneration, are even 
beneath the dignity of those who profess no more 
than natural knowledge. - 


An account of the Indian god RUTEEM.. 


Rutrem, the third son of Paraxacti, is much re- 
spected by che people of that country, and yet 
from the accounts of him chat have been transmit- 
ted to us, he must have been rather an object of de- 
testation than of worship. He married Parvardi, 
daughter of a king of the mountains, with wliom he 
lived a thousand years; but his two brothers, Bruma 
and Vixnu, having disapproved of the match, ga- 
thered together the thirty thousand millions of gods, 
and went in search of — Accordingly . by 
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all sorts of lewdness. One day as he was walking 
along, the earth gave him a son with seven heads; 
but as there was no nurse to be procure, the seven 
stars undertook. the office, and the monster was cal- 
led Camarassuammi, which signifies the son of 
the Lord.“ Parvardi, disconsolate for the loss of 
Rutrem, went every where in search of him; and 
one day while she was bathing, she begged the 
gods would give her a son; which request was 
complied with, for a child dropped out of the sweat 
of her forehead, whom she named Vinayaguien, 
the meaning of which was, he had no God.” In 
the mean time, Rutrem returned to his house, and 
finding the child, whom he knew not to be his own, 
became excessively enraged; but when he was told 
of the miraculous manner in which he was born, 
his hatred was turned into love, and he resolved to 
treat him as if he had been his own son, or rather 
The king of the mountains made a solemn feast 
and sacrifice, to which the gods were invited; but 
 Rytyem, his $0n-in-law, was nbt, which aggra- 
vated him so much, that he went to the place where 
his father-in-law was regaling his guests, and lay- 
ing hold of one of the gods, he tore off from his 
head a handful. of hair, which he threw upon the 
ground, and immediately a giant of an enormous 
size started up. Ihe moment the monster appear- 
ed, he reached up his hand to the firmament, and 
struck the sun with such violence, that he knocked 
out all his teeth ; for which reason the Indians offer 
nothing to the sun but what can be eaten without 
teeth, such as butter, milk, ripe fruits, pap, &c. 
But not satisfied with knocking out the teeth of the 
sun, he like wise bruised the moon in such a man- 
ner, that the marks are visible at present. He then 
killed several of the 
young Vinayaguien, Whose head was cut off and 
thrown to the dogs. Rutrem afflicted to find that 
the giant was one of his own natural children, and 
finding that it was not in his power to replace the 
head of Vinayaguien, he cut off the head of an ele- 
phant, and fixed it 80 artfully on. the shoulders of 
Vinayaguien, that the life was restored, and Rutrem 
immediately ordered his son to go and rove up and 
down through the world in search of a wife, upon 
this condition, however, that he should not marry 
till he could find one equal in beauty to his beloved 
mother Parvardi. | 55 our 
For this reason, the East-Indian pagans always 
represent Vinayaguien with an elephant 's head ; aud 


four ed away from his wife, wan- 
dered ap and down the world, spending his time in 


uests, among whom was 


chey tell us, that he has never yet found a woman 


E 


in beauty equal to his mother. Sometime after this, 
Rutrem, by the command of the gods, set out in 
search of his brother Bruma, who had transformed 
himself into the shape of a stag, and cohabited with 
his own daughter in the forests, in a most scandal - 
ous manner; aud at last meeting with him, he cut 
off one of his heads, which had such an effect upon 
him, that for some time he became distracted. In 
the midst of his afflictions, and in order to afford 
him some consolation, Rutrem married the river 
Ganges, which was represented under the form of 
a beautiful woman; but he had no children by her, 
because he had been castrated. | 
At that time there was a giant named Paimejuran, 
who for several years had undergone a severe pe- 
nance, for having offended Rutrem; but becoming 
sensible of his folly, desired to be absolved. Thus 
favour was granted him, with the privilege of re- 
ducing every thing to ashes upon which he laid his 
hands; a circumstance which gave Rutrem great 
uneasiness ; but his brother Vixnu came at that 
moment to his assistance. Vixnu assumed the shape 
of a most beautiful woman, and the giant fell despe- 
rately in love with her, and forgot all thoughts of 
Rutrem, who was enjoying himself in a peaceful 

manner, . 7 . | 
The amorous giant, not apprized of the snare 
that had been laid for him, went to bathe himself 
in the Ganges; but no sooner had he raised his 
hands to his head, than he was reduced to ashes. 
Vixnu, wha had performed this exploit, quitted 
the shape of a woman and assumed his usual form; 
but at the same time told his brother what he had 
done towards his preservation. At that instant Ru- 
trem came out of a nut shell, where he had con- 
cealed himself, and told his brother he would be 
more circumspect for the future. He begged his 
brother would appear to him under the same form 
as he had done to the giant; but this part of his re- 
quest was denied, because Vixnu was no stranger 
to his amorous disposition. This however did not 
satisfy Rutrem ; for his brother was obliged to ap- 

pear before him in the form of a beautiful woman. 
At the sight of so lovely an object, he forgot ail his 
fortitude, and seemed to be entirely absorbed in 
love. Just at that instant a child appcared in the 
arms of Vixnu, which was to be considered as the 
son of Rutrem. This may serve to shew what are 
the leading principles among the hrathen nations in 
the East-indies; and now we shall go on to de- 
scribe their practices in: a more particular manner. 
These idolators are divided into many difterent 
tribes or casts, and some of them differ consider. 
ably in their religious worship, but all their priests 
are 


are called Bramins. The are divided into two sorts, 
first, such as attend their temples, to offer up sacri- 
fices; and secondly, those who live single, and af- 
fect great austerity. All the children of these In- 
dians are considered as unclean ten days after the 
birth, On the eleventh dav, they cleanse all the 
vessels in the house. On the twelfth day, they 
- Þght. the sacred fire Homam, and repeat certain 
prayers after which they give the child its name. 
n their marriages they are very supetstitious, and 
pay much regard to omens. The consent of the pa- 
rents being obtained, and a fortunate day appointed, 
the parties meet, with the relations, when the 
: bridegroom. throws thiee handfuls of rice on the 
head of the bride, and she does the same to him. 
Then they are washed, and the Bramin pronounces 
a blessing on them. Part of the ceremony is per- 


formed by the father's putting water in the bride's 
| telling her, she is 


hand, with a piece of e 
now become the pro of another, and he has 
no more power over her. The bridegroom hangs a 


Tibbon to the bride's neck with a piece of money at 


che end of it, during which ceremony the Bramin 
prays; and in the evening the parties are, by torch 

light, carried home in a sedan four men, when 
the whole is concluded by music and feasting. 


When a person is taken ill, a Bramin comes and 
a e eee that two spirits, one 


prays with him. 
good and the other bad, attend at the hour of dearh ; 
and if the person has been good, he is carried away 
in a flying chariot, but if he has been wicked, the 
evil spirit carries him away to be judged according 
to his works. He is then sent back to rove about 
the earth ten days, in the shape of a magpye; and 
for this reason these people always after the death of 
their relations feed a magpye ten days, imagining 
that a human soul may be in it. | | 
The instant a man dies, is beard is shaved, his 
whole body is washed clean, lime is put into his 


mouth, and the women rub his face over with rice. 
Then a Bramin preaches a sermon to the relations, 


and asks the widow of the deceased, whether she is 
willing to be burnt along with her husband. If she 
refuses to be burnt, chen she is not forced to it; but 
in a religious sense, she is considered as an impostor, 
and in temporal things she is discarded by every one, 
so that she has no prospect before her besides that of 
dying for want. When she consents, she is visited 


by the Bramin's, who tell her, that she will meet 


with her husband the moment she expires, and that 
they will be eternally happy together. 
Near the house where che ceased lived, a vast 


| bay of wood is piled up, and the body laid upon it. 
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The woman is then conductedto che funeral pile, 


* 


accompanied by her relations and some Bramin's:;. 
and if she is fearful, they say all they can to encour- 
age her. When she arrvies at the pile, she ashes 


herself in a pool of elear water, and then her jewels. 
and ornaments are taken off. The Bramins pray 
wich her, and she gives them money, after whack 


she wraps herself up in a yellow shroud, and walks 
to the place where her deceased husband's body lays; 
she takes in her hand a pot of oi}, which she pours 
upon her head; and then the wood being set fire to, 
faggots are thrown over her, and the whole soon re- 
duced to ashes. It is difficult to find out when this. 
horrid practice first took place; but that what is 
here related is matter of fact, will appear from the 
testimony of those of the European nations, who 
have visited India within these few years. 

In mourning for the dead they have various cere- 
monies, the principal of which is, shaving the beard; 
and all the slaves of the deceased are to comply with 
this custom. The ashes of the deceased are all care- 
fully gathered up and thrown in the Ganges; for the 


waters of that river are considered as having some- 
thing in them of a virtuous and holy nature. If che 


persons burnt were of an elevated rank, pagods or 
temples are frequently erected on the place where 


the pile had been reared. 


The secular Bramins are obliged to observe several 
ceremonies, such as getting out of bed two hours 
before the sun rises, and repeating several prayers to 
their gods, after which they wash themselves, and 
sit down. on a carpet with their faces turned to the 
east or to the north, but never to the west or south. 
The reason why they turn to the east is, because the 
sun rises in it, and towards the north, because they 
believe that some of their gods have their residence 


in that quarter of the heavens, so that those places 


are always considered by them as holy, and that they 
ought to be respected. F $6503 
The first part of their worship consists in singing 
some hymns to the praise of their gods, and bathing 
— either in the Ganges or in some other 
consecrated river; hut if they have not time to go to 
the river, they bathe at home. Being dressed, they 
again sit down, and pour some spring water into the 
hollow of their hands, and throw it upon theil 
mouths. This being done, they repeat the twenty- 
four names of their gods, at the same time touch- | 
ing so many parts of their bodies. Such are the 


most common ceremonies of the secular Bramins, 


or in other words, the common officiating priests; 
but in the second place, those of their regulars or 
hermits, are so austere, that had we not clear 


1 * 
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proofs of the truth of it, we would be apt to doubt 
whether anch a body of people ever existed in the 
world, | 2 | | 
|  Thege regular Bramins are a set of men, who, un- 

der pretensions to the most superior sancticy, inflict 

on — — the most severe corporeal punishments, 
believing that this will obtain the favour and appro- 
bation of their gods. Some of them make a solemn 


vow to walk with a square grate, or collar of iron 


round their necks, weighing twenty-four pounds, 
nor is to be removed, either day or night, till such 
time as they have procured, by begging, as much 
money as will build an hospital. | os 

0 of them erect a pole, almost in the form of 
a gibbet, to which they tie themselves, and swing 
over a slow fire, during the space of a whole hour, 
taking care to have the fire constantly fed with fuel. 
This is done in honour of an idol, called Eswara, 
who is believed to have t reward to bestow in a 


future state, on all such as chearfully submit to 


austere rites of that nature. | ks 

A third sort get themselves chained to the foot of 
a tree, and remain in that position during the rest of 
their lives, being supplied with herbs and a bottle af 


water daily, from the neighbouring villages ; for the 


people consider them as beings, far superior to com- 
mon — kg e ti 

A fourth sort in. pairs together, carryin 
heavy iron chains, one end of which are fixed — 
their legs, and the other to their shoulders. Some 
have nails struck through the soles of their shoes, 
and notwithstanding the severity of the pain, they 
will often walk with them several days together. 

The inhabitants of all nations in the universe be- 
lieve in the necessity of an atonement for sin, before 
men can be justified by the supreme . and 
although very unworthy notions have been 


ormed | 


concerning the existence of such an essential point 


in religion, yet it does not follow that the principle 
itself is false. Nay it rather proves the contrary, 
for there is * in every man's conscience 
which points out to him that he has offended God, 
and that some atonement must be made, either by 
himself or by another. Now these heathens in In- 
dia believe, that an atonement has been made for 
their sins, and they are to have the choice of en- 
joying the benefit of it on two conditions: either 
they are to visit several holy cities at a vast distance 
from each other; or secondly, they are declared to 
be absolved, in consequence of their repeating the 
names of their gods twenty- four times every day. 
Such as visit the holy places, offer up a sacrifice; 
and on the tail of the victim is written the name of 
. O. 0 ; : ; : 


fs NT 


| 


practice seems to have been universal in ancient 
times; it was so among the Greeks, the Romans, 
the Carthagenians, and the Jews ; and the prophet 
Isaiah alludes to it, when he says of Christ, © Sure- 
ly he hath borne our griefs, and carried our sor- 
rows.” Isaiah li. 4. 75 

The Bramins believe, that there are in heaven 
five different states or degrees of glory, to which 
the souls of virtuous persons are conveyed after 
death. The first of these mansions is called Xoar- 
cam, where the king of the gods resides, with a 
great number of wives and concubines. The se- 
cond is Vaicundam; and there Vixnu resides with 
his wives, and a certain bird, sqamewhat like a 
hawk, upon which he rides as oh a horse. The 
Bramins teach, that all the virtuous followers of 
Vixnu go into this habitation when they die, and 
where their natures are changed, so as to resemble 
that of their god. | 
The third mansion is Cailasam, and this they be- 
lieve to be a very high mountain of silver, situated 
towards the north, aad inhabited by Rutrem, with 
his wite and all his concubines, and a bull upon 
which he rides. The Bramins teach, that all the 
worshippers of Rutrem go to this place when they 
die, where they are for ever happy in beholdin 

countenance of their god. Some are employ 

in cooling him with fans, others in holding gold 
spitting-boxes to him, some in holding lgited 
torches during the night, and others in bringing 
him whatever necessaries he wants. 

The fourth mansion of glory is called Brumalo- 

un; and there Bruma resides with his wife Saras- 
suadi, attended by a large swan, on which he rides 
abroad; for this god is said to be much addicted to 
travelling. 

Above all these, is the fifth seat of glory, where 
the first principle of all things resides. All those 
who have lived the most innocent and exemplary 
lives, are wafted hither after death, where they are 
for ever united to their god. | 

With respect to hell, the Indians believe that it is 
situated at a vast distance below this world, and that 
thete is a president in it called Yhamadar, who has 
a Secretary, named Xitragupten; who, during the 
life of a man, writes down ali his good or bad ac- 
tions, and presents his memorial. to the president, 
the moment the soul of the deceased comes before 
him. This infernal president is said to be very just 
and equitable, and distributes rewards and punish- 
ments, according to merits or demerits. Some souls 
are, according to their notions, sent back to inhabit 
other bodies in this world, while others ate tor- 
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ing person takes hold of a cow * the tail, and the 
Bramin pours a little water into his hand, and re- 
ceives a. small sum of money; then when he comes 
to cross the dreadful fiery river, which separates 
earth. from eternity, the cow will, by his laying 
hold of her tail, carry him safe over. | 


would be considered as faithful Bramins, to go 
frequently on pilgrimages to the temples of their 
gods; and when they arrive, they are enjoined to 
perform several penances of a very austere nature. 
Some of them slash themselves im the most unmer- 
eiful manner with knives, to make an atonement 
for their crimes, imagining that will be the utmost 
satisfaction to their gods. Others confine them- 


selves in cages, which are placed on the top of a 


pole, and the penitent, having no room to turn 
himself, is tortured with the most excruciating 
pain. In his sight are placed the figures of two 
idols, whom he is obliged to adore all the time he 
remains in that painful situation. Some are to 
spend their whole time in fecding birds, it being ge- 
nerally imagined that souls reside in them. Some 


plunge themselves into the Ganges, in hopes of 


being devoured by crocodiles; and others murder 
themselves at the altars of their gods. 

Great part of their religious services consists in 
dancing, a practice of very great antiquity. In 
their temples, the men and women dance together, 
using the most indecent postures, which serves as a 
stimulation to all manner of debauchery; but this 
is exactly consistent with the notions they form of 
the attributes of their idols. They adore serpents in 


the most religious manner, because they believe 


them to be inhabited by departed spirits, and they 


foretel great success in consequence of meeting them 


on a journey. Many of their children are named 
aſter particular sorts of serpents; and when they 
find adders in their houses, they offer them milk, 
and beg of them to depart in peace; but when the 
reptiles do not obey, they send for all the Bramins 
in the neighbourhood, who offer up prayers to 
their gods to take them away; it being contrary to 
their law to do them any injury. : 
When they pitch upon a field where they intend 
to build a pagod or temple, they turn a cow Toose 
in it towards evening, leaving her to range at large 
till the morning. As soon as the sun rises, they 
search narrowly around the field to discover the 
place where the cow laid herself down, and on that 
spot they erect their temple. | | 


In all their temples, cow's dung is spread over 
the floor, for they have such a veneration for that 
animal, that in all their sacrifices they pour some of 
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its milk on their altars. Their priests, like the 
heathen Greeks and Romans, pretend that their gods 
have oracles, by which they can foretel future 
events, and this notion is beſieved by the people. 
When several persons have been suspected Fa 


ing any thing, but the guilty cannot be fixed on, 
It is considered as incumbent upon all those who | 


the priests write the names on different pieces of pa- 
per, and lay them down before the altar in a cireu- 
lar form, after which they invoke the oracle, and 


withdraw ma, locked the doors, that no 


can get in. When they return, and find any of 
the papers removed, that person whose name is up- 
on it, is declared to be the criminal. It is common 
for their priests when they address their oracles, to 
feign themselves in convulsion fits, and remain in 
seemingly great agonies some hours. Then after 
some groans, they stand up and tell the people what 
was revealed to them by the oracte. AA 

They observe several festivals, particularly a sor 
of carnival which lasts several days; during whi 
they assemble in vast crouds together, aud e 
all such tunes as they are acquainted with. I 
Bramins attend in their garments, having their 
covered with something like horns standing up- 
right. This feast lasts twenty-four days, and be- 
sides it they have a feast of eleven days each month. 
They are on these feasts to eat only a handful of 
beans, pease, or fruits, with about a spoonful of 
milk, and this they must take towards the evening. 

With respect to learning among the Bramms, it 
consists in teaching the pupils a language named 
Hansecrit, which not being known among the lower 
orders of the people, may be considered as the 
learned languages are to the Europeans. The book 
written in this language is called holy, and is ex- 
actly the same to them as the bible is to us. The 
Bramins say, that this book contains the first lan- 
guage ever spoken in the world; yet although it is 
acknowledged to be of very great n it can- 
not, by any means, reach s0 far back as the time 


Having made themselves masters of this work, 
which is extremely difficult, because they have no 
ood grammar, they next proceed to study the 
rnance, which is a sort of commentary upon it, 
containing many things' that have been handed 
down by tradition. e OST ED TE OTE e 
As there are different seets among the Bramins 
in religion, so they have six sects of philosophers, 

and one of these is considered in the same mann 
as we do atheists. They have no skill in anatomy, 
and as to their tables of astronomy and chronology, 

they are not worth _ | the moon 
is eclipsed, they believe she is fighting with 27 | 
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ugly devil. They imagine the night is created b 
xo withdrawing himself far 4. a nag nn 
where he retires to rest, and in the morning makes 
his appearance. | | | 
Such is the religion of the principal tribes who 
form the vast empire of the Great Mogul; and 
when we consider the deplorable state to which 
are reduced, with respect to the m— of the 
true God, it must fill us with sorrow to reflect, that 
$0 many of our fellow creatures are still unacquaint- 
ea with the gospel. During the last century, the 
pious Mr. Boyle procured a person at a great ex- 
pence, to translate the new testament into their lan- 
guage, and had many printed copies of it sent over 
to the European settlements in the East-Indies. The 
kings of Denmark, have been at a great expence in 
ding missionaries among them; but it does not 
appear that ever the right methods were attempted, 
and happy if that 
taken by the Engli | 1 
It is long since we have had settlements in differ- 
ent parts of the East- Indies; but our merchants 


have been too intent in acquiring immense fortunes 


to use any means towards promoting the salvation 
of thousands of immortal souls, who are «till sitting 
in darkness, and in the region 

It would have been much to their honour, and 
equally so to their interest, to have brought over 
some youths from che Indies, and had them pro- 
perly instructed in learning and religion. Theze 
being sent home with presents to their friends, and 


books translated into Mit own language, the peo- 
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e work was to be under- 


and shadow of death. 


71 
ple seeing the purity of our religion, would not 
only have embraced it, but they would have enter- 
ed into a commercial state of friendship with us. 
This would have been a more glorious action than 
to have subdued an empire, or to acquire as much 
money as would purchase one. 

Happy if any thing said here could be the means 
of turning the thoughts of the directors of the East- 
India company, and tbeir governors in Asia, that 
way. Wherever the arms of heathen Rome sub- 
dued the people, with the loss of their liberties, 
they received a double advantage. First, they be- 

ey received a double 
came polite, and acquired the knowledge of the 
arts and sciences: and secondly, after the reign of 
the emperor Constantine the great, they embraced 
the Christian religion. The Jesuits have made many 
converts to popery, among the heathens in different 
parts of the — ; but the Jesvits are not properly 
qualified for making converts, and the rites and ce- 
remonies of the church of Rome cannot make much 
impression on those who have ceremonies as gaudy 
of their own. | 

Upon the whole, this is a very serious, a very im- 
portant subject, and ought to be attended to, espe- 
cially by those persons who have acquired opulent 
fortunes in the East-Indies. Would they enjoy a 
blessing upon them, and transmit them to their 
children, let them do something towards enlighten- 
ing the minds of those persons, who if properly in- 
strueted, might become ornaments. of » society, of 
human nature, and of Christianity. W Faded 
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| the world, is situated in the northern and eas- 
tern parts of Asia, and has been long famous for 


the knowledge of many curious arts with which we | 


Europeans are still but little acquainted, They pro- 


fess- to have an exact uninterrupted genealogy of 


kings during a series of twenty-four thousand years, 
which is upwards of eighteen thousand years before 


the Mosaic account of the creation. For this, how- 
ever, they have no-other authority besides tradition, 
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HINA, one of che most extensive empires in 


and it is well knovyn, little regard should be paid to 
what is not supported by written evidence. W 
It is true, they Dave books containing the whole 
accounts of these genealogies; but these books were 
compiled in latter times, nor should any regard be 
paid to them. That they are a people of great an- 
tiquity, little doubt can remain, and probably a Co- 
lony was settled there soon after the deluge, altho' 
we never find them mentioned in ancient history 
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bil perhaps they are spoken of under anther yams. 
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Some have supposed them to be a colony from an- 
cient Egypt, because of their religious rites and ce- 
1emonies, being in man 
his is altogether imptobeble, when we consider the 
vast distance there is between Egypt and China. 
Similiarity of religious sentiments is no proof; for 
in ancient times there were but few differences 
among idolators, concerning the nature of worship ; 
some of them were more gross than others, but all 
of them were bad enough. yt IN | 
Eusebius says, that Christianity was first preached 
to the Indians, by St. Thomas the apostle; and the 
Jesuits say, that there are still some temains of it in 
China, at least that they have a traditional account; 
but if ever that apostle was in China, and preached 
the gospel, it was either rejected or not'much re- 
membered afterwards. At present, and for many 
years, the Chinese have been gross idolaters, and 
pay divine honours to many gods, particularly to 
Fo or Foe, who for his t and illustrious actions, 
was deified and worshipped above a thousand years 
before Christ's incarnation. 055 , 
The account the Chinese give of this Foe is, that 
he was born in that part of their empire which they 
call Chung tien Cho, and chat he was the son of a 
king, that his mother, while she was with child of 
him, dreamed that she had swallowed an elephant. 
As soon as he was born, he stood upright, and 
walked seven paces, pointing with one to hea- 
ven, and with the other to the earth, uttering, at 
the same time, the following words, There is 
none in heaven, or on earth, that ought to be adored 
tut myself. When he was only turned of geven- 
teen, he married three wives ; and two years after- 
wards retned to a solitatry place, where he put him- 
self under the direction of four philosophers; under 
their tuition, he learned all they could teach him, 
and at thirty, being divinely inspired, he considered 
himself as a god. He soon after b to work the 
most wonderful miracles, of which the Chinese re- 
late a great number, and they have whole volumes 
giving an account of them. He is said to have, in 
the compass of a few years, gained over to his no- 
tions eighty thousand disciples, whom he sent to 
teach his doctrines throughout the empire of China. 
Ten of those disciples were of 8 higher rank 
than the others, and it is said, that they published 
upwards of five thousand volumes of their master's 
works. Finding himself near death, he told his dis- 
ciples, that till that moment he had concealed the 
truth of his doctrine, but now he would make it 
public to them, Learn then (said he) that the 
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of chese ridiculous stories, all chose animals through 


qualities; and, that in order to 


principle of all things is emptiness and nothing; from that 


* 
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nothing all things proceeded, and into nothing all mm 
. return fnd hin the end of all our . . 
respects the same; but 


However, some of his disciples adhered to what 
he had formerly taught them, and the doctrine they 


now teach is directly opposite to Atheism. The 


rest of his disciples abode by this impostor's dying 
words, which laid the — eivd of many of — 


ridiculous ceremonies which now prevail in China. 


Many stories were told after his death, namely, 
that he had been born eight thousand times, that his 
soul had passed through the bodies of many different 
animals, and that he Rad appeared in the r of an 
ape, an elephant, a dragon, & c. In c ence 


which his soul was said to have passed, were after- 


wards worshipped as gods. | 


In every province in China, there are temples 
erected on monuments, where the people go in = 
grimage to worship, and some of these are.held in 


greater esteem than others. When these pilgrims 
arrive at the foot of the mountains, they kneel down, 


and do so at every step as they ascend. During the 

whole of the procession, they sing hymns in honour 

of Foe; but as there are two sects e | 
ppens 


violent enemies to each other, so it often 


that they quarrel before they reach the temple. 
The first doctrine taught by Foe, is called the Exte- 
rior, and consists of some very good rules of mora- 
lity, namely; that there is a difference between 
good and evil, and that there are rewards and-punish- 
ments in a future state: That the god Foe, was born 


to save the world and expiate the sins of men ; that : 


there are five precepts to be observed, namely, that 
no living creature is to be killed; not to steal any 
thing from another; to abstain from all sorts of im- 
e the fourth prohibited lying; and the fifth 
orbad the drinking of wine. To these they added 
the doctrine df the transmigration of souls, and this 
is still believed by the generality of the people. 
Wich respect to the interior doctrine, very few are 
suffered to be made acquainted with its mysteries. 
It is the same as that taught by Foe, in the last mo- 
ments of his life, and which some of his disciples 
have endeavoured to hy ty. a6 As was said before, 
they teach that nothing is the principle of all things. 
That beings differ only according to their shapes and 
Ne like the first 
quality, we must accustom ourselves to do nothing, 
and to desire nothing, to see nothing, and to thin 
of nothing. That all holiness consists in being re- 
duced to one original nothing, when all the faculties 
of the soul shall be dissolved. They add further, 
at when a man has once attained to this happy 
| : state, 
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| date he will be perfect without being in want of 
any t ing. 5 9 5 ; | 


5 1 
Some of those who pretend to knowledge among 


tlie Chinese, have embraced this stupid senseless 
system of atheism, and among others the emperor 
Kao Isong resigned his crown. to his son, that he 
might have an opportunity of studying it in order to 
be fike the god Foe. I 
Another of the Chinese idols is called Chim Hoam, 
and always worshipped as the guardian of cities, 

There 1s an ordinance in China, that all public ma- 
_ gistrates, when they enter upon office, shall go in 

rocession to the temple of this idol, and sacrifice to 

im candles, 1 wine, flowers, and the flesh 
of different animals. This ceremony they N like wise 
to repeat twice every year, pain of incurrin 
the emperor's Ae he being suspended from 
their offices. And when they take possession of their 
places, they are obliged to swear, before this idol, 
that they will do justice to every man, otherwise 
they are to be severely punishec. 


hines, is a name given to a great number of idols 


in China, which are not in the shape of any living 
creature, but as temples built in the form of a en 
mid. The Pagans have such a veneration for 

idols, or rather pyramids, that when they purchase 


a slave, they carry him before one of them, and pray 


that if he shall desert the'service of his master, that 
he may be devoured by tygers. This keeps the poor 


wretches in much awe, for although they are often 


cruelly treated, yet they are afraid to run away. 
In the province of 'Takien, near the walls of the 
city of Fohieu, is one of those chines nine story high. 


It is built in the form of an octagon, and its perpen- 


dicular height is nine hundred cubits. It is adorned 


with several curious figures, and the whole of the | 


outside is faced with porcelain. There is at every 


story a colonade of marble, surrounded by an iron 


balustrade, which gives the whole a most splendid 


e and on the top is a gilt do!. 


e Chinese, like the ancient Greeks and Romans, 


have wham they imagine superintend all their 
able agi GA” ary his own department. 
us Ti-Can is considered as the supreme director 


of their treasures, and who conducts the dispensin 


altar, with a crown on his head and a scepter in 


hand, the whole being gilt over; so that it makes a 
most glorious appearance when the sun «hines. 
8 


Eight images, as his attendants, stand around him, 
all dressed and decorated in che same manner; and 
on the walls of the temple are displayed the punish- 
ments of the damned in hell. Above the idol is in- 
* * letters of gold,. He who shall humble 
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himself, and say his pray ers athousand times before 
me, shall be delivered from these torments.“ 

Ram, a god much worshipped by the people of 
China, is greatly esteemed by those of a lower rank. 
It is said that while on earth, he was a noted perse- 
cutor, and made so many converts to the doctrines 
of transmigration, that, after his death, he was ho- 


| noured as a god. It is further added, that he passed 


through no less than four-score thousand transmi- 
grations,. in the last of which he appeared under the 
shape of a white elephant, and by that symbol he is 
now worshipped in all his temples. It is generally 
believed, that he was one of the chief disciples of 
Foe, in the exterior form of doctrine, because all 
his followers profess those sentiments. His temples | 
are for the most part in the country, and the sacri- 
fices offered up to him consist of the fruits of the 
earth, milk, vegetables, and such other things as 
the seasons will produce. XL 2 

As all ancient heroes were deified among the hea- 
thens, so the Chinese tell us that Quante-Cong, 
their first prince and law-giver, was, for his great 
actions, made a god. He was the first who intro- 
duced among them the fashion of wearing decent 
apparel; for hefore his time they were accustomed 
to go almost naked. He brought them under some 
sort of a regal form of government, and prevailed 
upon them to build towns and cities. For this reason, 
in all the temples dedicated to him, he is represented 
under a most gigantic form, and sitting on a table, 
with a taper placed before him. On the table seve- 
ral _ _ placed, and behind him N eee 
tendant Linchevu, in appearance equaily as id 
able as himself. | n 

3 is worshipped among the Chinese as the 
god the lower heavens, an it is believed by them 
that he has the power of life and death. He has al- 
ways three ministering spirits to attend him; the 
first of whom sends down rain to refresh and nourish 
the earth; the second is the god of the sea, to whom 
all their navigators make vows, and perform them 
upon their return home; aud the third presides over | 
birchs, and is called the god of war. It is probable 
that some ancient astronomer among the Chinese 


| treasu | | | was, and still is, worshipped under this name, espe- 
of their riches. His image is placed on a very big | 
$ 


Fong when we find him represented as the god of 
the lower heavens. | 
The religion and philosophy of the Chinese are 
80 blended together, that there is no-such thing as 
separating them; they partake of each other, nor 
is there any great difference, as will appear from 
what we are now going to relate concerning a ect 
among them, who seem to have been a sort of Epi- 
I, that did not pay much regard to moral 


nes. 
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then returned to heaven. He afterwa | 
| gieat man, a con{queror and a pack and the 
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ties. This sect is named Tao-ssee, and owes its 
rise to one Lao-Kuin, who according to the account 
delwered to us by his disciples, was not born till 


forty years afier his conception. He is said to have 


an eminent philosopher, and there are many 
books of his still extant, replete with the finest 
maxims of morality ; and yet those who pretend to 
be his disciples, are considered by many of the 
Chinese as no better than atheists or epicureans. 


| They boast that they can make a liquor which will 


make them immortal, and are persuaded that by the 


assistance of spirits whom they invoke, they can 


obtain all things. Some of the Chinese mandarins 
were so stupid as to believe that they could avoid 


Heath, and several of the emperors gave counte- 


nance to that notion. Ihis sect flouriched many 
years in China; but unless it be among the vulgar, 
they have now fallen much into disrepute. 


The Chinese worship a goddess whom they call 


Puzza, and of whom their priests give the following 


account. Ihey say that three nymphs came down 


from heaven to wash themselves in a' river, but 
Scarce had they got into the water, before the herb 
Lotos appeared on one of their garments, with it; 
coral fruit upon it. They were surprized to think 
from whence it could proceed: and the nymph, up- 
on whose garment it was, could not resist the temp- 
tation of indulging herself in tasting it. But by 
thus eating some of it, she became pregnant and 
was delivered of a boy, whom she brought up, and 
became a 


nymph was afterwards worshipped under the name 
of Puzza. She is represented as sitting on the flow- 
er Lotos, and has sixteen hands armed with knives, 
swords, halberds, books, fruits, plants, wheels, 


goblets, vials, and many other things needless to be 


mentioned. | 

Phelo, another of their idols, is worshipped be- 
cause he first discovered the making salt; but his 
ungrateful countrymen not making him that recom- 


pence which his merits entitled him to for so useful 


an invention, he left them in great indignation, and 
never was heard of afterwards. They have a testival 
in honour of his memory, in the beginning of June, 
upon which occasion they adorn their hou-es with 
boughs of trees | 
sels, in which they sail round the coast, singing 
hymns and calling aloud for their beloved Phelo. 
Besides the sects and gods already mentioned, 
there are many others in China, particularly the 
sect of Laotun, who is said to have been born six 
hundred years before Christ. This impostor boast- 
ed himself to be the offspring of heaven; and in 


At the same time they fit out ves- 


Said that he had lain concealed in his mother's 
womb fourscore and one years, and that the mo- 
ment before she expired, he issued out of her, thro' 
a passage in her left side, made by himself. He 
soon, gained a great number of followers, because 
he taught them many things agreeable to their lusts 

The principal parts of his doctrines were, that 
God was corporeal, and that he sat at ease and | 21590 
in heaven, governing the world by subordinate 
deities. He taught that all happiness consisted in 
pleasure, and was confined to this life. This no- 
tion induced his disciples to do every thing they 
could imagine to prevent death, by prolonging li 
till the latest period. It was this that first induced 
them to study chemistry, as the grand preseryative 
of life, and for some time, they were so vain as to 
believe they would never die. But instead of pro- 
longing life, they shortened it, by giving them- 
selves up to drunkenness, uncleanness, and every 
sort of debauchery they could think of. 

The morals of the 5 of China having been 
shockingly corrupted by the errors and blasphemies 
of these impostors, a person arose to reform all the 
abuses that had crept in, whether relating to govern- 
ment, religion, morals or philosophy. This illus- 
trious person was Confucius, a man, noble by birth, 
of a sweet, natural temper, and adorned by a liberal 
education. According to the best accounts, he was 
born about four hundred and fifty years before the 
incarnation of our Saviour, and we shall here relate 
what is said concerning him. | 

The Chinese priests told the Jesuits, that as soon 
as Confucius was born, two dragons came to guard 
him against all sorts of harm; and that the stars bowed 
down to salute him. When he was about seventeen 

ears of age, he made a most judicious choice of the 
t ancient authors, and made an extract from them 
of every thing that was valuable towards improvi 
his mind. When he was about twenty, he marri 
and had a son, but soon after parted with his wife, 


lest she should interrupt him in his studies. 


Having acquired a large share of knowledge, he 
was solicited to act as a civil magistrate; but not re- 
lishing that employment, he opened a school for the 
instruction of youth, and we are told he had no less 
than five thousand pupils. These he divided into 
classes, seventy of whom assited him in teaching the 
higher classes, and one hundred and fifty instructed 


the younger/ones. He laid down excellent precepts 
for the regulation of their conduct in the practice 
virtue, whether civil or social, and he prevailed with 


the women not to wear any thing ungraceful, or un- 
becoming their sex. ns 


order to make his disciples believe this story, he | In study, and in the practice of every virtue, pub. 
g | 0 f k 5 2 C 
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ic and private, this great man lived till be was 
_ years of age, and at last died of grief,,when 
he bebeſd many corruptions that had taken place 
among his disciples. But although litile regard was 
paid to his precepts when alive, yet the highest ho- 
nours were shewn to him after his death. The 
whole empire went into mourning for him. 
He left many books behind him, which, consi- 
dering the time and place, when and where he liv- 
ed, and besides that he was a heathen, one will be. 
surprized to find in them so many fine sentiments, 
respecting moral duties. These pieces, or extracts 
from them, are to be found in the first volume of 

Duhald's history of China, 5 299 

It is generally allowed that the Chinese, like all 
other heathens, acknowledge 
versal Supreme Being; but they admit that there 
are many demi- gods who act under him. We have 
already given an account of the sect of Foe, some 
times called Xekia, and we shall now proceed to 
describe the manner in which they offer up sacri- 
fices to Confucius, and in general to the rest of 
their idols. There are several temples erected for 
this illustrious person, and all those temples are 
built in the form of obelisks or pyramids. 5 

The governor of the city where the temple stands, 
is always the sacrificing priest, and he is assisted by 
all the learned men in the neighbourhood, who 
meet the evening before the sacrifice is performed, 
and provide rice and all sorts of grain, which are 
det on a table before the altar of Confucius. A table 
is placed in the court before the temple, illuminated 
with wax tapers, fie for the sacrifice, and rich 
perfumes. He then makes choice of hogs, and 
such other beasts as are to be sacrificed, by pouring 
wine on their ears, and if they shake their heads, 
they are deemed proper objects, but if otherwise, 
then they are rejected. Before the hog and the 
other beasts are killed, the priest makes a reveren- 
tial bow, and then they are slain in his presence. 
When their throats are cut, they make a second re- 
verence, after which the hair is scraped off, and the 
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entrails taken out, but the blood is preserved till the 


ensuing day. As soon as the cock crows in the 
morning, a - is given, and the priest with his 
assistants, light up the tapers, and throw perfumes 
into the censers. Then the master of the ceremo- 
nies orders the choir to sing, and the priest standi 
before the altar, says, Let the hair and the blood 
of the dead carcase be offered up in sacriſice. Then 
another of the priests takes up the bason, in which 
the blood and hair are intermingled, and the master 
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that there is one uni- 
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out, aud bury the bason with the contents in the 
court before the chapel. This being done, they un- 
cover the flesh of the sacrifice, and the master of 
the ceremonies says, May the soul of Confucius 
descend upon it. The sacrificing priest then takes 
up a chalice filled with wine, and pours it upon the 


Confucius is then placed on the altar, and the fol- 
lowing ejaculation repeated. O! Confucius, thy 
virtues are godlike and inimitable ! our emperors 
themselves are obliged to rhce; for tis by thy un- 
crring principles that they regulate their conduct. 


All our obligations to thee are pure and perfect. 


O! let thy enlightened spirit descend upon us, and 
assist us by its presence. 
When the priest has repeated this short prayer, 
the people fall down on their knees, but in a few 
minutes rise again. When the priest washes his 
hands and wipes them with a towel or napkin, one 
of the inferior priests supplies him with a bason, a 
towel, and a chalice full of wine, and then the mas- 
ter of the ceremonies chants aloud, ** Let the priests 
go near the throne of Confucius.” Upon that the 


of silk and a cup of wine to Confucius. The silk 
is then burnt in a fire-pan, while all the people 
kneel down; and then the priest addresses himself 
to Confucius, in the following words: Thy vir- 
tues surpass those of all the saints that ever lived he- 
fore thee; our qblations are but trifles ; all we beg 
is, that thy spirit would vouchsafe to hear us.” 
- This part of the ceremony being over, the master 
of the sacrifice says, in a chanting tone, Let us 
drink the wine of blessing and true happiness, or- 
dering, at the same time, all the people to kneel 
down. After this, the officer attending puts into 
the master of the ceremonies chants again, Drink 
Fhen the officer puts into the hands of the priest, a 
piece of the flesh, and the master of the ceremo- 
nies chants aloud, Partake of the flesh of the sa- 
crifice. This being over, the priest says, When 


ceiving thereby all the comforts of this life.” Ihe 
remainder of the flesh is distributed among all the 
people present; and consistent with the ancient and 
eral notion of sacrifices, all those who taste it, 
believe that Confucius will be gracious unto them. 


The last ceremony is that of re- conducting home | 


the soul of Confucius, which they imagine was pre- 
sent and assisted at the sacrifice. This is done 


of the ceremonies says, Let the blood and the 
hair be buried.” Immediately the priests carry it 


the priest's 


have offered up our Oblations to thee, with the ut- 


7 


image of a man composed of straw. The image of 


sacrificing priest .kneels down, and presents a piece 


the hands of the priest a chalice full of wine, and 


the wine of true happiness, and the priest drinks it. 


we offer this sacrifice, we live in expectation of re- 


repeating the following prayer: We 


=» 
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most reverence and respect, we have implored thee 
to be present at our sacrifices, of a sweet smellin 
savour, and now we accompuny thy soul to heaven. 
During this ceremony they kneel, and it is an 


established rule, that those of the highest rank 


should be present. | 

When the Sacrifice is over, what remains of the 
food is distributed among the people, and they are 
at liberty, either to carry it home or to cat it in the 
temple. These remains of the flesh are given to the 
children, in hopes that the virtue they are endowed 
with, will one day make them celebrated persons; 
and the remains of the silk offered to Confucius, 
are distributed among the girls to dress babies with, 


imagining, that while they preserve those precious 


relics, they will be preserved from every danger. 
On the 14th of August every year, they have a 
solemn sacrifice, in commemoration of their ances- 
tors, and it is performed in a temple in the follow- 
ing manner :—the priest being seated on a carpet 
with two of his attendants, one on each side, in the 
middle of the square before the temple, the master 
of the ceremonies orders the sacrifice to begin. 


The people then fall down on their knees, and in- 


stantly rise up again in the most decent manner. 
Round the walls of the temple are many inscrip- 
tions in memory of their ancestors ; and towards 
these the priests, followed by the le, approach 
with decent reverence, and perfume them with in- 
cence. Then the master of the ceremonies orders 
the bread and wine of blessing and true happiness to 
be offered up. The priest then takes up the chalice 
and pours out the wine. At the same time he deli- 
vers the following speech to the people :—* Let all 
those who have assisted at this sacrifice be assured 
of receiving some particular favours from their an- 
cestors, in return for all those grateful oblations 
which you have in this public manner now made 


unto them. You'shall be honoured and respected 


by all men, live to a good old age, and enjoy all 


the blessings this life can afford.” - After this wr 
set fire to the sacrifice, which consists of the 


of different animals; and then having saluted the 


walls of the temple three times, and fetched three 
groans, they depart. It has been asked, with what 
propriety can the Chinese pray for the dead, seein; 
they believe in the transmigration of souls? This 
question would be unanswerable, were it not that 


we are assured they have very confused notions of | : 


a theological nature. But they believe that much 


souls as have been virtuous are to go in the trans- 


migration, and many of them are at a certain time 
taken up to heaven and placed among the gods. 


u "INE. | 
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That the doctrine of the transmigration of the 
soul hath a strong effect on the minds of the Chi- 
nese, will appear fom the following anecdote in 
father Le Compte's history of China. That Jesuit, 
who resided upwards of twenty years in the coun- 
try, and made some converts to popery, was one 
day sent for by a dying man, whom he found in 
8 . ee because his priest had told him, that 

is soul was to go into a horse, and that the horse 
being a stubborn one, would be whipped 80 severely 
that he would die, and then he was to pass into that 
of a toad. The Jesuit endeavoured to convin( e him 
of the falsity of such doctrines, and having baptized 
him, the man died in peace. The Chinese have a 
notion that every one who kills a dragon or a giant 
ought to be worshipped as a god, but as they have 
already a vast number of gods, so they imagine that 
most of the dragons and giants have been already 
destroyed. These sentiments are not new, for even 
in this island we find stories of giants and * 
in Geoffery of Monmouth's British history. It is 
remarkable that Voltaire, one of the greatest deisti- 
cal writers in the present age, oſten tells us, that 
the government of China is the best in the world, 
but had he attended to what is related by his coun- 
rymen the Jesuits, he would never have made such 
a bold-agertion, Can that be a well regulated go- 
verument where the people are in a manner devour- 
ed by impostors, who rather than work for an ho- 
nest subsistence, go begging from place to place; 


and if the people refuse to give them alms, they im- 


mediately tell them that their souls shall go into the 
bodies of rats and mice, snakes, toads, serpents, and 
other repriles. - Their bonzes or monks, go two 
and two together; and according tg Le Compte, 
they are a parcel of idle, dissolute fellows, who 
herd together like swine, and live upon the wages 
of the industrious. . | | 

It sometimes happens, that the people either can- 
not, or will not relieve: them; upon which the idle 
impostors assume the characters of penitents, and 
perform, several acts of austerity, which have toe 
often the desired effect on the minds of the vulgar. 
Some of them 4 from house to house, dragging 
heavy chains after them, and when they come to 


g | the door, they cry out in a canting tone, It is by 


2 
for your sins. Some place themselves by the 81 

of the highways, and when they see — anew 
up, they fall down. and knock their heads against 
stones. Others put some particular drugs — 4 
heads, and set fire to them to excite compass! 

| for the people, imagining them to be in great pain 


* 
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e chin cemiebings./ Thee, 
however, are no res og the tricks of artful im- 


lyde the vulgar, by making them believe they are in 
real 2 NR they feel no — at all. 
Feather le Compte tells us, that one day he acci- 
dentally met with a young bonze or monk, in the 
market · place of a country town, whose air and de- 
portment were graceful, sweet, and modest. He 


stood upright within a sedan, thick set with long 


sharp pointed nails, fixed as close by one another 
as could be, in such a manner that it was impossible 
for him to turn to the one side or the other without 
having his body pierced. Two fellows hired for 
the e, carried him from house to house, where 
he be the people would have 1 on his 
miserable condition. I am,“ (said he) 

ed in this chair for the benefit and advantage of 


| your precious souls, and I am determined never to 


stir out, till I have sold every nail you see in it, 
which are ten thousand in number, and all I de- 
mand for one is only ten pence, though each is 
worth it's weight in gold.” This induced some of 
the people to buy as many of them as they could af- 
ford; and within a few days afterwards he sold 
There are in China another set of vagabonds, 
who in many respects, resemble our stage mounte- 
banks in Europe; and some of them are so artful 
that they will get upon the backs of tygeis, tamed 
for che purpose, ——— town to town, with- 
out being under the least apprehension from those 
ferocious animals, although they are neither bridled 
nor muzzled. These impostors have always along 
with them a large retinue of beggars: and penitents, 
that bestow on each other a considerable number of 
lashes to excite the compassion of the people. They 
have another sort of 


rocks, and are 3 by the contributions of the 
people, who looking upon them as $aints, consult 
them from time to time e hon impor- 
tance, for what they say is considered as coming 
from God himself. | mn Yr \ 
Some of these friars live: together in convents, in 
the woods, and are supported at the expence of go- 
vernment; but in general they are collgeted from the 
ployment is to attend the funerals of the deceased. 
I bey are divide into four orders, namely the white, 
black, yellow, and red; and they have one princi- 
pal who rezides always at court, several deputies 
| being appointed to act under him. They take a vow 


'F : 


„ confha-. 


rs, who under pretence 
of  devation, live in caves in the woods and the 
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| CSS who by studying chemistry, can easily de- 


þ 


dregs of the people, aud one part of their em- 


of chastity, but when: it is found that they break it, 
then he is punished in the following manner: 
They bore a hole in his neck with a red hot iron, 
and thrust a chain through the wound, of about 
sixty ſeet in length, and in that deplorable condi- 
tion, and naked as he was born, lead him all over 
the city, till he has collected a particular sum of 
money for the use of the convent to which he be- 
longs. - Another monk follows him, and whips him 
severely, when he attempts to lay hold of the chain 
to mitigate his pam. They have also nuns in China, 
but their number is very inconsiderable, in compa- 
rison with that of the monks ; they have their heads 
shorn quite bare, nor are they suffered ever to go 
abroad. | 
The feast of lanthorns is one of the most remark- 
able among the Chinese, and is celebrated on the 
fifteenth day of the first month every year. Every 
person is obliged, on the evening of that day, to 
get out a lanthorn before his door, and these are 
of various sizes and prices, according to the diffe- 
rent circumstances of those to whom they belong. 
During this festival, they have all sorts of entertain- 
ments, such as plays, balls, assemblies, dancing, 
usic, and the lanthorns are filled with a vast num- 
ber of wax candles, and surrounded with bonfires. 
During the whole of the festival, it seldom happens 
that any irregularities take place; for excepting the 
monks already mentioned, the people are in gene- 
ral very sober, and obedient to their laws. | 
The Chinese ascribe the origin of this festival to 
the following melancholy occurrence. One even- 
ing, as the hter of a Mandarine was walkin 
by the side of a river, she fell in and was drowned. 
The disconsolate father, in order to recover the 
body, put out to sea, attended by all the people in 
the neighbourhood, each carrying lanthorns ; but 
after a fruitless'search, they were obliged to return. 
The mandarine was much beloved by the 
and therefore, upon the annual return of the day, 
when this unhappy circumstance took place, all 
those who had known the young woman, went 
with lanthorns to the 8ea58ide, so that in time it be- 
came an established custom. | 
But there are some others of the Chinese, Who 
ascribe the origin of the festival of lanthorns to a 
_ different” cause. They say, that many hun- 
ed years ago, one of their emperors proposed to 
shut himselt up along with his wives and concubines, 
in a most magmificent palace he had erected on pur- 
pose, and that he caused every window in the build- 
ing to be grandly illuminated with wax candles in 
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lanthorns, that he might have the pleasure to be- 
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the town, and the practice 


hold, as it were, a new sky as a canopy over his 
head. This occasioned an inurrection among the 
people, because the emperor neglected the affairs 
of 8 an't they demolished the costly pa- 


lace. That this shameful part of his conduct might 


never be forgotten, they hung out lanthorns all over 


since. 


They have another festival, at the time when the 
fruits of the earth are gathered in, and on that oc- 


casion, the most solemn sacrifices are offered. In 


every town throughout the empire, the chief magi- 
strate, being crowned with flowers, marches out of 
the eastern pus. attended by musicians, and a vast 


concourse of people, provided with flambeaux, co- 


lours, streamers, and other ensigns of dignity. 


Several persons follow him, carrying figures or 
images, representing the invention and progress of 


agriculture, and the streets are adorned with trium- 
phal arches, hung with tapestry. The magistrate 


advances towards the east, as if he intended to meet 
the new season, and before him appears the figure 
of a cow, made of burnt clay, and of such an enor- 
mous size, that forty men are hardly able to bear it. 
On the back of the cow sits a beautiful boy alive, 
representing the genius of husbandry, with one leg 
bare, and the other covered with a thin buskin. 
The boy lashes the cow, and several peasants 
march behind, carrying with them the implements 
used in husbandry. All these are emblematical ; 
the lashes the boy gives the cow, point out the ne- 
cessity of labour in cultivating the fruits of the 
earth, and his having one 160 bare, and the other 


covered, is the symbol of 


dress. 
When the procession arrives at the emperor's pa- 


lace, all the flowers with which the cow is dressed, 
are taken off, and then her belly is opened, when 


several little cows come out, and are distributed 
among the people by the ministers of state, in order 
to remind them of the care and industry attending 
husbandry, and to admonish his subjects never to 
let any piece of ground lie fallow. ee 

The goddess Quonin presides over all their hous- 
hold affairs, and the fruits of the earth. She is re- 
pres en ed with an infant on each side of her, one of 
whom holds a cup in his hands, and the other has 
his hands closed one within the other. The goddess 
whom the bachelors worship, is called Chang-ko, 
and is held in great esteem by their learned men, as 
Minerva was by the Greeks and Romans. 

The first day of the new year is celebrated with 
great pomp and splendour. There is a total cessa- 
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urry and diligence, 
which scarce affords to the industrious time to 


as been kept up ever 
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merry, and -partakes of the general joy. Solemn 
sacrifices are offered 2 1.5 | 
their gods are brought out and placed hefore their 


without leave of the emperor. ; 


tion from business, the courts of justice are shut up, 
and the ports are stopped. Every one then makes 
ut the empire, and 
doors. It must, however, be observed, that these 
are houshold gods, and not such as are placed in 
their temples, for the latter cannot be brought out 


Their most celebrated temples are built upon 


mountains; for although groves were the original 


places for worship, yet we find that when societies 
of men were formed, they changed the ancient 


customs, probably that their pride might be the 


more gratified by setting forth the grandeur of their 
temples. To these temples, the devotees resort in 
great numbers, some walking on foot, and others 
mounted on horseback, or drawn in chariots, ac- 
cording to the nature of their circumstances. The 


female sex are remarkably fond of going on these 


pilgrimages; but as father le Compte observes, de- 
votion is not the sole motive. They are ambitious 
of being seen in public, and of freeing themselves 
for a time, from the restraints laid on them by their 
husbands. . — „„ FS. 1 HF 
In all their temples,, which are built in the form 
of pyramids, the idols are placed on altars, and the 
cloisters are inhabited by monks, or bonzes, much 


in the same manner as the cloisters of collegiate 


churches among the Roman catholics. Ihe altar 


is illuminated by a vast number of lamps, which 


burn day and night, and the idol being richly gilt 
the whole has a most splendid appearance. II 

idol is always of a gigantic size, and he has some 
smaller ones standing around him as his guards. On 
each side of the altar stands censers, in which in- 
cense is continually burning, and at the foot of it 
is a wooden bowl to receive the oblations of the de- 
votees The altar is painted all over with a most 


beautiful red, that colour being appropriated only 


to such things as are sacred. eee, ee 
Before the image of Ti- can, the god of their trea- 
sures, stand several hideous devils, ready to execute 
their master's orders. The torments of the damned 
are represented in the most hideous figures, one of 
which always represents a sinner in a pair of scales, 
with his iniquities in the one, and his good works in 
the other. We meet with several such representa- 
tions in the Grecian mythology as will be taken no- 
tice of afterwards, when we come to treat of the reli- 
of that once celebrated country. . 
Besides those vagabonds and cheats, whom we 
have already mentioned, there are many others of a 
lower order in China, who, to the —— 2 


— 
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of their own idols, and the scandal of religion, go 


79 
| gion. Being introduced to her, he found, that be- 


about the _ like impostors as they are, and 
pretend to foretel events, beyond the power or com- 
prehension of any human capacity. Some of these 
wretches'pretend to instruct women how to have 
children, a proof of which the author has in his 
possession, committed to him by a learned German 


vho resided above two years in the interior parts of 


China, but the particulars are too obscene to be 
mentioned. Others of them pretend to sell the wind 
and air, and these always go in couples together. 
One of them with a very grave and demure counte- 


nance, carrying on his shoulder a bag in which his 


iry goods are deposited, and out of which at a cer- 
— price, he delivers to the credulous, as large a 


quantity as they can afford to purchase. In his left 
hand, he carries a hammer, with which he strikes 


the — three times, in order to make the genius 
of the wind appear; and if credit is to be given to 
these impostors, the wind will appear in a certain 
number of days borne on the wings of a bird. 
Another of their tricks is to consult domestic idols, 
for, as was said before, every house has its god. 
In sach cases, the juggler takes two little sticks and 
ties them fast together with. a thread, and having 
made the most humble supplications 
idol, they throw the sticks down before it, in full 
assurance that their petitions will be graciously heard 
and answered. As one side of each of the sticks is 
fat and if by accident they happen to fall on the flat 
side, they then expostulate with * god, and pro- 
ceed to try a second experiment. If, on the second 
repetition they prove again unsuccessful, they have 
1ecourse from words to blows, and knock the idol 
two ot three times about the head, to teach him to 
be more propitious for the future. | 


However, they are seldom 8 for they ] 
in a proper 


continue throwing the stick till they 
position, and the greater trouble they are put to, 
they impute it to the obstinacy of the god. For this 
n receive some money from the 
oredulous, who are vain enough to believe them; 


* in the same manner as our fortune tellers do 
in Europe. To treat these villains with contempt, | 
or to refuse them at least something, would be con- 


sidered as sacrilege, for they are authorized by the 
pPriests, in order to keep the people in a state of ig- 


observe the strictest austerities; and father Le 
Compte gives us an account of one of them, which 
is very extraordinary. The Jesuit had often been 
told of her piety, and therefore he thought her a 
proper object to be converted to the Christian reli- 


the space of for 


to the domestic 


K 
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tion besides her weddi 


sides observing the austerities of the sect to which 
she belonged, she had not tasted animal food for 
rs. She was by profession, 
one of those who 4 hted in long prayers, and a 
member of a society — belongs to a temple fre- 
quented by pilgrims from all parts of the empire. 
These pilgrims, upon their arrival at the foot of the 
mountain upon which the temple is built, fall down 
on their knees and crawl up to the top. Le Compte 
found this woman too much wedded to her own 
opinions, to embrace his religion, so that he was 


- obliged to leave her a heathen, in the same deplo- 


rable state as he found her, 

Polygamy is tolerated in China among all ranks 
of people, but the woman first married is considered 
as super ior to the others. The Chinese are so jea- 
lous of their wives, that they will not permit them 
to be seen by any besides themselves; even their 


own relations are denied admittance to their apart- 


ments, unless the husband is along with them. In- 


deed their apartments are contrived in such a man- 


ner, that they cannot be secn by any one, and when 

y-are indulged to go abroad, it is in a close car- 
riage, hidden from every one. 1 

n the article of marriage, neither parties are per- 
mitted to consult their own inclinations, but the 
match is made up, either by the relations, or by old 
women employed for that purpose, and who make a 
trade of it. wedding day being fixed, the bride 
is carried in a dedan, —— by the bridegroom 
and their relations. The bride brings no other por- 
ents, a few other 
clothes, and some houshold furniture; for in China 


the men give money for their wives, instead of re- 
| ceiving it with them. The bridegroom attends the 
bride to his own door, when he opens the sedan, 
which before was shut up, and l her into 


a private apartment, recommends her to the care of 


several women, who have come to attend the wed- 
| ding, and-who-spend the day in feasting and rejoic- 
ing, while the bridegroom does the same among his 


male friends and acquaintance. _ : 
As the bridegroom is never permitted to see the 
bride whom he has purchased, till he opens the 


| Chair, 80 if he finds himself deceived with respect to 


her beauty, he immediately shuts it, and dismisses 


e e eee ee I her home to her relations, chusing rather to lose the 
There are in China many female devotees, who 


y, than to marry one whom he can- 
The solemnization of the marriage is always pre- 
time, 


ceded by three days mourning, during wh 


all the relations abstain from every sort of amuse- 


ment. The reason assigned for this practice is, the 
8 8 Chinese 
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of the deceased, and for the repose of his soul. The 


Chinese look upon the marriages of their children as 
a presage of their own deaths. The purchase and 


sale of wives are much more common among the 


lower sorts of people, than among those of an ele- 


vated rank; for the latter always take care to have 


one lawful wife, and to treat her in a manner be- 
coming the rank in which she was brought up. 
The day after marriage, the bridegroom and bride, 


or rather the new married couple, repair to the next 
- temple, where they offer up sacrifices to one of their 


gods, and have their names enrolled among those 


of their ancestors. Then the priest bestows upon 


them the solemn henedictions, and declares that 
nothing can part them till death. ; 


When one of the princesses of the blood royal is 


to be married, twelve young men of high rank, are 
brought into an apartment in the palace where they 
can be scen by her, although they cannot see her. 
They are ordered to walk round the apartment while 


che surveys them, when she makes choice of two, | 


who are presented to the emperor, and he nominates 
whom he thinks proper. - This is' perhaps a much 
better, and more rational way of disposing -of a 
daughter than that of the European fathers of prin. 
cesses, concluding marriages, without giving their 
daughters an opportunity of so much as seeing the 
object of their affections. A woman who cannot 
pick a husband out of twelve lovers, must be nice 
in her choice indeed! Nee an, 
When a Chinese dies, an altar is immediately erec- 
ted in some particular room of the house, which for 
the most part, is hung with mourning. The image 
of the deceased is laid upon the altar, and the corpse 
behind it, in a coffin. Every one Who — 
it, is to pay his compliments of condolence, and 
bow his knee four times before the image; but pre- 


vious to these kneelings, they offer up their perfumes. | 


If the deceased has any children, they stand around 
the coffin, dressed in deep mourning; and his wives 
and relations, weep aloud with the female mourners, 


who are hired, and, who stand concealed behind a ing burying-grounds 
standing of that subjeet will serve to remove some 


curtain. When the body is laid in the coffin, the 
mouth is filled with as much corn, rice, silver and 
gold, as circumstances will admit of; nails and scis- 
sars, tied up in purses, are likewise put into the 
coffin, in order that the deceased may cut his nails 


as often as he pleases. | | 
The day on which che funeral is to be solemnized, 


all the relations and friends of the deceased meet to- 
ether at the house of the deceased, dressed in mourn- 
ng, who, together with the priests, form the fune- 
procession, which is attended by the images of 
men, women, tygers, elephants, and various other 


80rts of ereatures, which are to be burnt, in memory | 
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priests who are to make à funeral panygeric walk 
behind the process ion. In the front, several persons 
walk with brazen censers on their houlders. Ine 
children of the deceased walk immediately: behind 


the corpse on foot, leaning on sticke, as an expres- 
sion of sorrow and concern.” After the children, 
come the wives and the more distant relations of the 
deceased, in a close litter. Handfuls of red sand 


are thrown upon the coſſin, during the procession, 
which is a symbol of the body's returning again to 
its native earth. Musicians, playing the most me- 
lancholy tunes, walk in the midst of the procession 


till chey come to the place where the corpse is to 


be interred, which is always without the eity in an 
open field, set apart for that purpose. The is 
laid in the ground, and the _ pronounces a fune- 
ral oration, after which all the mourners return 
home. 4 1 5 K. len Feet „ 5 
Such was the ancient, and such is the modern 
state of religion in China, and upon an impartial 
consideration, we shall find much to commend and 
much to blame. The deists have represented the 
Chinese religion as the most perfect in the universe, 
but upon a strict enquiry, it appears to be a system 
of barbarism and heatheniem. That they are well 
acquainted with some of the fine arts, cannot be de- 
nied ; but their religion is of such a nature, that 
unless some reformation 11 
they will remain as they have hitherto done, à pe- 
ple secluded from the rest of the world ; and indeed 
out of the way of improvement. Lo detluee any 
other inferences is altogether un necessary for those 
who know the value of che blessimgs they emyoy un- 
der the gospel, where life 8 


brought to light, will look wich > ian — 
those people to share with them in ines 
Before we dismiss this article concerning China, 
it may not be improper to say something concern- 

a copectatly wo this — 


prejudices which too many labour under. 
The ancient Greeks never suffered a dead body 

to be buried within che walls of theireities: they 

had fields appropriated for that purpose, at a con- 


| giderable distance, and at the public expence. 


The primitive Christians could not bury their 
dead within towns or cities, for they being subjects 
of che Roman emperors, were obliged to comply 


with all cheir edicts, in things of a civil nature; it 


therefore remains for us to enquire at what time, 
and for what reason this practice first took place? 


80 far as ecclesiastical history will direct o, it 
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seems to have been towards the middle of the fifth 
century, owing to the veneration the Christians had 
for the remains of the martyrs. Those they picked 
up aud piled round their churches ; and others, who 
were professing Christians, desired to Have their bo- 
dies interred near the remains of those ho had lard 
down their 4ives for the truth. Supeistition was 
then beginning to gain ground in the Christian 
church, and the less than non- essentials of religion 
were considered as of a greater importance than the 
articles of faith and duty, upon 5 25 | man's salva- 
tion depends. Corrupt” priests found it conduced 
towards promoting the dignity. of their characters, 
and considerable emoluments arose from it, in con- 
sequence. of the fees that were paid. This practice 
has continued ever since in the church of Rome; 
and we lis ve several instances in the reign of Henry 
the eighth, of people having been commited to pri- 
son, where they Hed miserably for no other reason 


but that of refusing to pay money for the funeral 
rites. i; | a 2 nnd 2 605} 


Some of the greatest men, both in the last and 
the Pee age, have carnestly wished, that fees for 
the burying of the dead had been long since abolish- 


ed, . in protestant churches; but we wish 
for reformation long before it takes place. Haw-. 
ever, with respect to things of a religious nature, 


they are not what we have at present in view; in- 


stead of them we book towards utility, and the pro- 
moting of public safet . 
Whatever may be the consequences of burying 
bodies in church yards, certainly the practice of in- 
rerring them in churches must be of a very perni- 
cious nature. In Italy, the smell arising from the 


corrupted bodies, often interrupts the devotions.; nor 
need we be much surprized if e plague, or some 
such epidemical distemper, was to break out in the 
country. In the original 1 pronounced 
upon our first parents, we find the words, “Dust 
thou art, and unto dust thou sbalt return ;” but, 
such is the vanity, such the pride of mortals, that 


— 


they cannot bear the thoughts of their near rela- 


it che 4 


tus CHINESE, 


81 
| dearest relations? Surely it would; but here we 


must state a particular objection : 

Those who stand up in defence of the burying of 
dead bodies in church-yards, being fairly beaten out 
of all the assistance they vainly imagined to procure 
from the Greck and Roman historians, have had re- 
course to what they call a natural principle. They 
tell us, that men desired to have their remains depo- 
sited near the spot where. they offered up their pray- 
ers and praises to the divine Being. In proof of this, 
they E the practice of the ancient Druids, 
| who buried their relations near the confines of their 
| temples, Plausible as this objection may seem, yet 

it will not require much force of argument to over- 
he temples of the Druids were piles of stones, 
Set up in a circular form, far from towns and cities, 
and the bodies. being buried deep in the earth, no 
evil consequences could arise from a noxious smell; 
but many of our burying grounds are in the most 
conspicuous parts of our cities, and thousands of 
coffins with their mortal contents, are left above 
E to the disgrace of humanity and civil po- 
| lity, But allowing the 2 to hold good, let 
it be granted that the Druids did so, what has Chris- 
tians to do with it? Life and immortality being 
now brought to light by the gospel, we have an 
assurance that our 6% will be raised at the gene- 
ral resurrection, and then what does it signify to us 
where they were deposited. It is nothing to the 
Christian whether his body is cast into the sea, or 
laid up in a; monument of Parian marble, whether 
it 1s trodden under the feet of men, who are a dis- 
grace to humanity, or enshrined behind the altar of 
a. cathedral church. That respect should be shewn 
to the ashes of the dead, is certainly consistent with 
all those grand ideas we form of the divine be- 
nevolence: j because man is the image of his divine 
Maker ; but that it should be exercised at the ex- 
pence of the living, is contrary to moral justice and 
common sense. abt a3 SUE. 

From the hole, we may draw the followin 
conclusions. First, that it is our duty to deposit 


che dead bodies of our fellow creatures in a decent 
manner. Secondly, that to lay their dead bodies 


in vaults above ground, is contrary to the original 
2 God. Thirdly, that the ; Bas burying 
grounds in towns and cities, may be attended with 
very dangerous consequences; and lastly, that it 
is the duty of the state to have common i 

grounds in every part of the nation, and that no 
| fees Should be exacted from those who are unable 
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The Reticrous CxREMONIRS of the Inhabitants of the Provinces 


many respects silent, worship the same gods, 
_— under. different forms, 'as those adored by 
the Bramins ; and in general their religion is called 
people Banians. is 1s not a 
term of reproach, but a word that signifies gravity, 
reverence, or strictness, in allusion to the great 
austerities they observe, both in their temples and 


in their private lives. And first, of their hermits, 


for they are much esteemed in those parts. This 
sect was first founded by Rhevan, whom the god 


Ram depoxed, to revenge the indigniries offered to 


his wife Sita, and he became their patriarch. These 
hermits are called Faquirs, which signify holy re- 
cluses, or such as have denied to live in human so- 
ciety. They live retired in woods and caves, feed- 
ing on roots, herbs, fruits, &c. and sometimes the 
shepherds bring them a piece of bread, for they 
must not, on any account whatever, eat flesh. 
They are in such repute for their sanctity, that 


_ devotees will sometimes travel two or three days to 


ask them questions; and 80 far are many of the wo- 
men divested of shame, that they will even kiss their 
privy parts. A gentleman who visited these parts 
saw this done by a 
lady, after zhe had travelled above three days to en- 
| ky of the hermit whether she should have chil- 
ren. Strange and incredible as this may appear, 
yet there are many persons alive who can witness 
the truth of it; nay, and many things more extra- 
vagant, ridiculous, and abominable in their nature. 
Their pagods, or altars, where they worship 
their idols, are for the most part, built under tall 
amaniva, 
shaped in a monstrous form. To this idol, the vo- 
taries _ their free-will offerings of rice, miller, 
and several sorts of fruit, and whoever comes to offer 
up their sacrifices before their god Mamaniva, are 
marked by the hermit on the head with vermillion. 
Ihe moment they receive this tincture, they ima- 
gine that the devil can have no power over thetn 
and that all manner of temptations will be rendere 
ineffectual. 88585 | TY 
In the same grove, and at a small distance, stands 
another pagod or altar, dedicated to the god Ram, 
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hose image is represented under the figure of a 


cow. At all these places, the hermits receive gifts 
from the people, who come in great numbers to 
worship. Some of these hermits, or faquirs, retire 
one after another into the most gloomy 'caverns, 
where no light can come, but through a small cre- 
vice, and there they stand in one re from day 
to day, during a whole week, without tasting any 
sort of refreshment. Others spend whole years to- 
ether, without so much as reposing themselves on 
e ground; for when sleep overpowers them, they 
lean against a cord, fixed by each end to th 
branches of a tree, Some of do penance, by 


Standing ten or twelve hours a day, with one foot 


extended, and their eyes steadfastly fixed on the sun. 
At the same time, they hold a censer in their hands, 
filled with burning incense; and others sit eng 
on their posteriors, with their legs under them, and 
their arms wreathed over their heads in a variety of 
frantic postures. eat ee 
It has been generally allowed, that thése Indian 
devotees would sink under the force of such penance, 
were it not for some assistance from art, for unless 
the senses were lulled to sleep, the torments would 
be too great to endure. But we are assured that 
they drink water, with opium infused into it, 
which is of such an intoxicating nature, that for 
some time it turns their brains. During the time 
they attend their sacrifices, they hang small round 
stones about their necks, as an emblem of eternity, 
Which has induced some trayellers to believe that 
they are descended from the Egyptians, who in an- 
cient times, painted eternity in the form of a circle, 
having neither beginning nor end. 5 | 
Another god, much estcemed and worshipped by 
these people, is called Perimal, and his image is that. 
of a pole, or the large mast of a hip. The Indians 
relate the following legend concerning this adal, At 
Cydambaran, a city in FOR La a penitent having, 
| accidentally pricked his foot witch an aw], let it con- 
| tinue in the wound. for several years together; and 
although this extravagant method of putting himscli. 


| to _excessive torture, Was displeasing to the gc Pe- 


rimal, yet the zealot awore he wauld not have it 


and 
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' indulgent god had compassion on him, and danced, 
e sun, moon, and stars danced along with 
him. During this celestial movement, a chain of 
gold dropped from either the sun or the god, and the 
place has been ever since called Cydatabaran. It 
was also in nag 8 of this remarkable transaction, 
that the image of the god was changed from that of 
an ape to a pole, thereby intimating, that all religious 
worship should reach up towards heaven, thar hu- 
man affections should be placed on things above. 
At Samorin, a considerable city, is a «hapel, and 
in it is a statue seated on the throne, and y 
children are sacrificed to it. It is made of brass, 
and when heated from a furnace underneath the altar, 
the child is thrown into its mouth and consumed. 
There are certain days f= for the worship of 
this idol, and he is was in consecrated water, 
every morning, by the Bramins. Flowers are 
scattered upon the altars, during the gacrifices ; and 
they steep some herbs in the blood of a cock, which 
are afterwards thrown into a censer, with a large 
2 of frankincense, and with this they perfume 
idol. During the whole of the ceremony, the 
priest tinkles a little bell to animate the people in 


their devotions, a practice common in many heathen | 


nations. 


The first part of the sacriſice, namely, that of 


destroying an innocent child being over, the priest 


* 


cuts the throat of a cock, with a silver knife, dipped 
in the blood of a hen, and holds the cock with the 
knife over a chaffin dish, in the middle of the altar. 
The altar is pompously illuminated by wax tapers, 
and at the close of the sacrifice, the priest takes a 
handful of corn, and walks backwards from the 
altar, keeping his eyes scedfastly fixed upon it. 
When he comes to the middle of the chapel, he 
throws the corn over his head, and returning to the 
altar again, removes every thing from it. 
I There is a pagod near Naugracut, a considerable 
ary IR us and the Ganges, and in it is an 
idol, which the Bramins honour, by cutting off pare 


of their ton 
during their lives, and it is reckoned the highest act 
2 devotion they can perform, and wch as submit 
to it are ITC saints. 2 35 ee | 
It is remarkable what veneration these people bave 

for the river Ganges in it they wash, 'our of pate 


devotion, and often throw into it, as offerings, pieces | 
the idol. The people repeat loud acclamarions, and 
walk three times round the temple, and the arch- 
priest digs 


of gold and silver. Vast numbers of pilgrims are 
continually visiting this celebrated river, aud while 
they bathe in it, they hold a short straw between 

ir fingers. pilgrims, having washed them- 
selves with great ceremony, are” received by 'the 
Bramins, who conduct them to a pagod, where they 


— 4 


| 


_ 


deen washed in the = pe : 


to the people; telling 


for a considerable sum, to the deluded people, and 
are considered as preservatives 
seases. Durin 
observe a remarkable 
when the pilgrims come to bathe in the 
They erect a pile 1 which they put 
several baskets of rice; with 
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offer ome money and rice. During these ceremo- 
nies, the pilgrims repeat several prayers, and every 
one is said to have his sins forgiven, when he has 


Quilacara, a celebrated town on the borders of the 


Indies, is remarkable for a Jubilee, celebrated there 


once in twelve years. On the morning of the fes- 
tival, the rajah of the place, who is both soverei 
high priest, and civil governor, mounts a scaffold ; 
and, having stripped himself naked, is washed all 
over by his attendants. He then makes an oration 
them, that he is to offer up 
himself, a free-will offering to the gods. The 
le shout applause, when the rajah pulls out a 
Knife, and cuts off his nose, lips, and ears, and pre- 
sents them to his idols, and he closes the ceremony. 


by cutting his throat. 


Horrid as this ceremony may appear to us, yet 
there are others more barbarons still; and in the 
same province. Some of their devotees go in scores 
together, to visit the most celebrated temples, and, 


words; Thus do 
m the sake of my God.“ When 
ey can endure the torment no longer, they say, 
” 1 I offer up 
myself, a chearful sacrifice !* they stab them- 
ves, and their bodies are immediately reduced to 
These precious ashes are sold by the priests 


inst all sorts of di- 
the month of May, these people 
ony; and it is at the time 


* 


_ roots, and — 
such bles as can be procured. To the whole 
is —2 juantity of butter, and several piles of 


wood; which they set fire to; and during the time 
it is burning, 
| ' harvest will 
8. This, however, is but done once 


they pretend to discover sort of 
ensue. | | 

In Visapour, at seed-tirne, they have. a festival 
which they celebrate in the Going manner. The 


priests lop off all the branches of one of their rallest 


trees, 
branches, march in 
attended by a vast concourse of people, to one of their 


except those at the top, and with these lopped 
grand procession, singing hymns, 


pagods, where they rest before the gate, and salute 


a hole in the ground, and pours into it 


some water brought from the Ganges, mixed with 


.thearine of cows. In this hole, the branches of the 
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the arch- prĩest pretends to know, from the attitudes 
of the flames, what; will happen, during the remain- 


der of the year. 


In all their ceremonies, they sing a great number 
of hymns, and psalms, which seems to have been a 
very ancient practice, even among the most idola- 
trous nations, both in Asia, and in other parts of the 
world. . That it was used in Egypt, while the chil- 
dren of Israel were in a state of slavery, cannot be 


doubted; for we read that when Moses went up into 


the mount to receiwe the law frem God, the people 
made a golden calf, and danced before it; and, un- 
doubtediy, they had music. Nay, there. is not an 
ancient nation, or indeed any of che moderns, where 
music, of some sort or other, does not make a part 


| of their religious service. The Greeks. and Romans 
were of opinion that music appeased the anger of the 
- gods; thus che poet says. 


2 


Tis pious duty now to praise . 
Wich incense, $0 and sacred lays, 

And with a promis'd heifer's blood. 

My Nymida's kind guardian go. 


| For this reason, the pagan devotion was generally 
atteaded with vocal and instrumental music; and it 
was the custom to turn into verse, and sing in their 
temples, the heroic acts of their gods. But without 
taking any notice. of the mus ic made use of by the 
primitive Christians, which will naturally occur, in 
its proper place, we shall here only observe, that even 
those barbarous people whose religion we have been 
treating of, are no strangers to music, and although 


they may not know the rules of art so well as the 


Europeans, yet we find that they have what is suf- 
ficient to satisfy their taste, and from that single cir- 
cumstance we may learn, that music is a universal 
science. 83 14.6 4 M ig. robbie 57 
When the devotees among those people convert 
any young persons to become proselytes to their 
austerities, they prescribe a rule for their conduct, 
by attending to which their sincerity is known, and 
this is to last during six months. e reason they 
protract the time so long, is, that they may not re- 
veal their secrets to novices, till such time as they 
are in a manner certain, that they will not desert them. 
This term of their noviciate, or trial, is called 


their regeneration; and during the first three months 


they are obliged to eat one pound of cow's dung, 
mixed with rice, every day. iy the last three 
months, the quantity of dung is gradually lessened, 
and the feason why they eat the excrements of this 


creature is, because they believe there is n 


which may frequent] 
sure to repine; and w | | 
Ian bear the thought of such contending passions. 
IIt must distract his soul, 


in them of a divine and purifying nature, both for 
,,, ook fo 
All marriages among them are concluded and 
solemnized when they are young, and this is done 
to prevent every sort of suspicion concerning impu- 
rity; although the men are allowed a plurality of 
wives, according to the nature of their circpm- 
stances, ye texcept in cases of barrenness, they sel- 
dom have more than one, Their priests, notwith- 
standing their attachment to . idolatry, and their 
many ridiculous ceremonies, as well as criminal sa- 
crifices,, are such friends to human society, that 
they do all they can to discourage cr the 
having more wives than ane, In support of this 
sentiment, they oint out to the peo ple, that where 
there are a plura KY. of wives, there will be a vast 
number of dissenticns and jealousics, as the conti- 
nual consequence of divided lose. If the husband 
treats the. one with tenderness and "indulgence, 
y happen, then the others are 
1 man of human sensibility 
and while he provides for 
the. offspring of one woman, the children of the 
others are in a manner totally neglected. 
The evening before the solemnization of their 


marriages, the bridegroom, accompanied by all his 


relations, goes to the apartment of the bride, and at 
his first Ja puts a pair of bracelets on each 
of the legs of his intended spouse ; thereby intimat- 
ing that she is his captive, and that it is her duty 
never to depart from him. The next day there is a 
grand entertainment at the house of the bridegroom, 
and towards the evening the bride makes her appear- 
ance accompanied by her relations, Several priests 
attending, lay their Rar on the heads of the par- 
ties, and repeat several prayers ; after which they 
are both sprinkled with water, as an emblem of pu- 
rification, Several dishes of the richest fruits are 
then seryed up, and the company having eaten, the 
priest asks the bridegroom, whether he will pro- 
mise, by his industry, to provide for the woman as 
long as he lives; to screen her from want, and 
bring up hex children. 
This part of thereremony being over, the whole 
company ride out on elephants, and towards mid- 
night, when they return home, bonfires and other 
illumination, serve to grace the Ry. One 
of the most extravagant expences attending these 
marriages is, that although the parties should hap- 
n to live above an hundred leagues from the 
Ganges, yet they are obliged to have some of the 
water of that celebrated river. This the pricsts take 
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dare to furnich them wich, for they keep it in jars 


for that purpose; which brings them in a consider- 


able revenue. This costly liquor is always kept till 
the latter part of the feast, and the more liberal the 
bridegroom is in the distribution of it, the more ge- 
nerous he is esteemed, and the more respected in the 
neighbourhood where he lives. 
riest puts a 2 or crown of flowers, on the 
ds of the bride and bridegroom, declaring them 
to be husband and wife, and they are conducted to 
the haram, the place appropriated for the women. 
In their funeral ceremonies, they are not so rigid 
as those who lie under the direction of the Bramins, 
in the countries we have already described, subject 
to the great Mogul, but still there is a strong simi- 
larity. Such of the women as are religious devo- 
tees, often burn themselves along with the bodies of 
their husbands ; but if they refuse to comply with 
that horrid, unnatural ceremony, chen they are 
obliged to suhmit to the ignominy of having their 

| — Shaved, and to go without a covering as lo 
as they live. Sometimes the chief magistrate of the 
place, refuses to grant them the indulgence (if it 
may be called so) to burn themselves, and in such 
cases, they are to lead a life of penitence ever after- 
wards. If wy have money, =_ are to give the 
greatest part of it to the poor, and they are to re- 
peat a certain number of prayers every day. They 
are also to go barefooted to one of their pagan tem- 
ples, on the of every solemn festival; 1 thev 
are not to be admitted as worshippers. 
In considering this circumstance, the governor 
acts in a very political manner; aud if there is any 

crime in the women, the penance is not volun 

but constrained. But while he refuses them the pri- 
vilege to burn themselves alive, along with the dead 
bodies of their husbands, he ought to take care that 
they are protected from insults. Perhaps the civil 
_ power is weak, and religious prejudices strong, and 
as enthusiasm or religious prejudices operate with 
the greatest strength on the minds of t e vulgar, 
and as the vulgar are always the most numerous in 
all communities, so it is often 
gistrate to interfere with them. 
When a person is considered as in a dying con- 
dition, the body is carried out to the river or brook, 


where it is dipped till che water comes up to his 


mouth; and this is done, that both body and soul 
| _ be purge from all im _ | 

near anges, they tie th the dying 
man to a cow's Ow. make her drag him into 
the water. If the cow emits urine upon the dying 
person, it is considered by the people as the most 
e ans he is believed by the 

o. 4. : | | 


Last of all, the 


ppens to | 


| 
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priests and all his relations to be washed from all im- 
perfection. If the urine flows plentifully upon him, 
his friends make loud acclamations of joy, and con- 
sider him as ranked among the number of the bles-. 
sed; but when it happens that the cow 1s not dis- 
posed to make water, then the relations are discon- 
solate, and consider the dying man as going into a 
state of punishment. 

If it appears that the patient's life is not abso- 
lutely in danger, then he is brought into the temple 
of one of their idols to be cured, and left all night 
before the altar, not doubting but his god will grant- 
him a respite. If he dies, all his relations assemble 
at his house, and put the body in a coffin, deco- 
rated with figures, pointing out the circumstances 


of his death. The corpse is then carried to the fu- 


neral pile, attended by a vast concourse of people, 
and there it is reduced to ashes. During the proces- 
sion, they sing several hymns, and repeat a great 
number of short collects or prayers, and when they 
approach the place, the priest rings a little bell, in- 
timating to the people, that it is their duty to pray 
for the soul of the deceased. The body 1s always 
washed with pure water, before it is put upon the 
pile, and that part of the ceremony being over, fire 
1s set to the wood, and the whole reduced to ashes, 
while the priests continue singing hymns. 

A question may here, naturally be asked, viz. 
Why do those heathens in the East-Indics, in con- 
formity with the- 
bodies of their 


actice of the Romans, burn the 
ad? There have been several 


' conjectures concerning the origin of this barbarous 


practice, as first, many of the eastern nations ador- 
ed the fire, and therefore they considered. it as an 


- acceptable piece of devotion, to offer up the dead 


bodies of their relations to it. Secondly, their pride 
might induce the most celebrated heroes, and the 
most beautiful women, to desire to conceal from 
the wortd, what poor, helpless creatures they were 
while alive. 'Ehirdly, they beheld many indigni- 
ties offered to the dead, and they were willing, nay 
desirous, that nothing of that nature should happen 
to their relations. Lastly, they might do it in order 
to prevent a contagious distemper, which often takes 
place from the noxious. smell of dead bodies. Whe - 
ther any, or all of these conjectures be founded 
in truth, we leave the reader to judge, but certain 


it is, the practice itself, is contrary to natural reli- 


gion, as well as to Divine revelation. Natural reli- 
gion points out, that as man was formed out of -the 


earth, 80 at death his body should be consigned to 


it. Dust thou art, and unto dust thou shalt re- 
turn.“ Divine revelation teaches us that as Christ 


9 his head in the grave, 80 the bodies of 


those 
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those who are his faithful followers, should be de- 
posited in the earth, to rest till that aweful period, 
when he shall come to judge the world in righteous- 
Let us pity heathens, who have none of those 
donsolations, which our holy religion holds out to 

w fox conversion ; let us 


not” be afraid to lay down our heads in the'silert 
grave; let us not reflect much on the indiguities that 
may be offered to our bodies after death; for our 
Divine Redeemer has gone before us, he has made 
the grave sweet unto us, and by his almighty power, 


he will raise us up at the last day. e 


| 
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9 r history of mankind would be one of the 
most pleasing studies in the universe, were it 
not often attended with the most humiliating, the 
most melancholy considerations. By studying hu- 
man nature, we are led to consider in what manner 
we were formed by our all- wise Creator; what we 
have made ourselves in uence of our disobe- 
dience to the Divine law; what we may be through 
Divine grace; and then what we shall be in glory. 


Principles of this nature, should strike deep into our 
minds, when we consider the state of the heathen 
world, and, at the same time, reflect on the many 


blessings we enjoy. In vain do we pride ourselves 


in any of our endowments, in vain do we pretend to 


superior attainments; for if our affections are as 
much attached to earthly objects as those of the hea- 
thens, then we are much more inexcusable than 


they. We have all the truths of the gospel laid open 


to us, while they reman in a state of ignorance, 
worshipping the works of their own. hands. Nay, 
worshipping even reptiles and insects, offering hu- 
man sacrifices, shutting up their bowels of compas- 
Sion, and trampling upon every moral obligation. 
This naturally es to what we are now going to 
relate, for the dignity of our holy religion never 
shines so bright, as when contrasted with heathen 
superstition, pagan idolatry, and every. thing else 
that can dishonour our nature. N | 
The provinces, or nations, we are now to give 


some accaunt of, particularly with respect to reli- 


ion, differ in some few things from those already 
scribed in this part of the world. Like the other 
heathens around them, they have many gods or idols; 
but the sovereign and supreme one over all the others, 
is Quiay-Paragray. To his honour have seve- 
ral temples erected, and on particular festivals they 


— 


have grand processions, in which, not only the 
riests, but like wise all the people in the neighbour- 
hood attend. They carry him in a triumphal chariot 
through their cities attended by ninety priests, all 
in yellow sattin, and the devotees fall down 
on their knees as the procession marches along. 
Nay, some of the devotees prostrate themselves be- 
| fore the chariot, that the wheels may run over them, 
while others rush against sharp spikes fastened to the 
wheels of the chariot, which tear their flesh in pie- 
ces, and is considered as the most meritorious action 
they can perform. It often happens that chese de- 
votees become martyrs to their enthusiasm, for their 
bodies being torn by the spikes in the wheels. of the 
chariot, they often mortify, and death ensues. In 
such cases, the people esteem them so much, that it 
is considered as an honour to be permitted to touch 
them; even the spikes of the wheels are deemed sa- 
cred, and the priests lay them up as precious relics 
in Do hg 7 et, SUD * is 
This idol sits on a cros and ev 
day the prince of the country sends —— a most — 
nificent entertainment. The devotees prostrate them- 
selves before this idol, in order to be cured of various 
diseases, it being their firm opinion, that it is in his 
power to perform every thing super natural; but in 
this there is nothing at all surprising, because all 
| those who acknowledge a supreme power, must ho- 
nour the perfection of his attributes. TEIN VN 
The lest temple dedicated to this idol, stands 
in the island of Munay, and in the same island is 
another god, who is said to preside over the four 
winds. All their temples, like those in China, are 
built in the form of pyramids, but some of them are 
much higher than others. In the winter these 


cover their gads, lest they should catch cold, pray- 


ing, at the same time, that they will, at some future 
period, reward them for their duty and piety. 

They have a great number of priests, and over 
all these is one Who acts as sovereign pontiff, and 
decides in all religious matters. IIe is universally 
respected by all the people, and the king gives him 
the right hand, nor does he ever speak to him but 
with the profoundest reverence: and veneration. 
Their inferior priests, who are also considered as 
the physicians of the country, are divided into three 
classes, or orders, and distinguished by as man 
names. They are all dressed in yellow sattin wi 
their heads shaved, but their chiefs wear a cope, re- 
sembling a mitre, with a peak falling down behind. 
They are all obliged to take an oath of celibacy, and 
if they afterwards marry, then they are degraded and 
reduced to the same state with the laity. Some of 
them reside in monastries, founded by illustrious per- 
sons, some live in deserts, and others act as school- 
masters to the youth, and when they find a young 
man of a more than ordinary capacity, they endea- 
vour to persuade him to enter himself among them. 
Those who have nothing to subsist on, are support- 
ed at the royal expence, but most of them live by 
beggin from the people. . 5, Top 

ih respect to the nuptial ceremonies in the 
kingdom of Aracan, they are-rather different from 
some of the others. The king is to have the pre- 
ference of all the young women in the country, and 
for that purpose every governor or chief magistrate 
of a district, chuses twelve virgins, once in the year, 
who are educated at the king's expence, till they are 
twelve years of age, when they are sent to court, 
dressed in fustian gowns, and exposed to the heat of 
the sun, till the sweat runs through the garments. 
These gowns are next day carried to the king, who 
is $0 curious as to smell Gam all over, and such vir- 
ins as appear to have nothing disagreeable about 
them, are reserved for his own private amusement, 
and the rest are given to his servants. 


In the kingdom of Asem, every man marries four 
wives, but lest any family digputes should take place, 
every woman is to bring up her own children. When 
they are first taken sick, they send for one of their 


priests, who breathes upon them, and repeats sevetal 
_ prayers, and if there does not appear any hopes of 
their recovery, the priest directs the sick person to sa- 
crifice to Chaor-boos, the god of the four winds, and 
the sacrifice consists of a certain number of fowls, 
according to the circumstances of the patient. This 
xacrifice is offered four times, accordiag to the num- 
ber of the winds; but if no success attends it, and 
the patient becomes worse, then they have recourse 
to another expedient, which has been long in use 
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untry. 
the funeral pile, and during the time they are * 
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among them, probably from the most early ages, 
because they have not among them the least traces 
of its original, nor by whom it was first taught. 

Ihe principal room in the house is adorned with 
tapestry, an altar is erected at the upper end, and the 
image of an idol is placed upon it, and the priest, 
with the relations of the sick person meet together, 
where they are sumptuously entertained ; but the 
most ridiculous part of the ceremony is, that the per- 
son who conducts the entertainment, is obliged to 
dance as long as he can stand upon his feet; when 
he can stand no longer, he lays hold of a linen cloth, 
which is fastened to the ceiling for that purpose, and 
by that slender assistance, continues to dance till he 
has no strength left, and then he falls down in a 
s8woon. Then the music begins to play, and every 
one present envies his happiness, being fully per- 
suaded, that during the time he was in a trance, he 
was conversing with the idol. If the patient happens 
to recover, he is conducted to the next temple, and 
anointed with oil before the altar; but if it happens, 
that notwithstanding all their endeavours he dies, the 
priest assures them, that what they have done has 
been highly acceptable to the gods, and although 
they thought proper to remove the patient from this 
lower world, yet that act was the result of infinite 
goodness and compassion to make' him happy for 
ever. 

When a person dies, he is laid out in the middle 
of the house, and some of the priests walk round the 
body, ating several prayers, while others are 
employed in sprinkling the room with frankincense, 
and all sorts of aromatic flowers. The coffins have 
the figures of different beasts painted upon them, all 
serving to point out some of the actions of the de- 


While the priests are performing these ceremo- 
nies, the servants keep tinkling on instruments of 
copper, in order to keep away the evil spirits, whom 
they imagine are surrounding the corpse. They be- 
liebe, that if an evil spirit should happen to go over 
the of the deceased, the soul would return, and 
then he would be deprived of all that happiness into 
which he was entered. Before the body is carried 
are in- 
vited to attend, and if they negleet to come, the 


whole company present are much troubled; their re- 


fusal being considered as an indication, that the de- 
parted soul is gone to hell. The last part of the 
ceremony is to convey the body into the fields, 


* where it is burnt to ashes, and all the relations are 


dressed in white, which is the common fashion of 
mourning in that co The priests set fire to 


S. 
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it, several hymns are sung in honour of their gods. | 
These ceremonies, hawever, are confined to the 
lower classes of people, and particularly to the laity ; 
but when an arch-priest or pontiff dies, something 
of a more exalted nature takes place, of which we 
shall give the following account from those who 
were witnesses cf it. As priests in all nations are 
considered as at the head of religion, so we need not 
be surprized to find, that when they die, they are 
atteniled to the grave, or the funeral pile, with the 
most pompous ceremonies ; and this is done in order 
to keep alive that flame of superstition and enthusi- 
asm, which, unless guided by reason, will always 
lead into captivity the human heart. | 
A few years ago, the supreme pontiff died, and 
an account of his funeral will serve to shew what is 
common to others of the same rank and character. 
The moment he expired, the fires were all ex- 


tinguished, and every one of the inhabitants hut 


up their windows, as a sign of mourning, the temples 
were crowded with penitents, and in the streets, not 
a single individual was to be seen. Ihe body of 
this high priest was exposed three days to the pub- 
lic, with all the solemnity that can be imagined. It 


lay on an altar in the chief temple, and there were 


upwards of a thousand priests attending, with tapers 
in their hands, singing hymns around the coffin. 
Above five hundred young children went naked to 
the funeral, each girt round the middle with cords 
and chains of iron, and each carrying a bundle of 
sticks on his head, and a knife in his hand. During 
the whole of the procession, they sung the most 
dismal songs that can be imagined, sometimes in con- 
cert, and sometimes one after another. 5 0nd 
I They were divided into two classes, and the first 
sang. O thou, who art going to partake of the 


Joys of heaven, forsake us not in this our unhappy / 


exile;” and the other class answered, That we 


may be made partakers with thee of those heavenly 
blessings.” After this all the people fell on their 
knees, while an aged priest made a funeral oration. 
The oration being ended, there was a second pro- 
cession of young men, who paid their honours to 
the deceased as they marched along, and drew their 
scymeters as they surrounded the coffin, in order to 


drive the devil away, and confine him home to his 


house of smoke, there to live for ever, and suffer 
for the many crimes he had committed, both aga 


1 for regulating the conduct of the children 
of men. 

These ceremonies being over, the body of the so- 
vereign pontiff was laid on the funeral pile, and six 
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God his creator, and likewise against those laws 


de burned along with it. Next day, a priest made 


an harangue before the king, expatiating largely on 
the virtues of the deceased; and when the oration 
was finished, the ashes of the pontiff, and those of 

the young men, who had been burnt along with 


him, were distributed as precious relies among the 
populace. e N 


The people of Ava dont burn their dead, although 
in most other religious respects, they differ but little 
from their neighbours. They all the dead 
bodies of their relations, and are of opinion, that, 
after a life spent in doing good, they will enter into 
eternal happiness. But, if they have injured their 
neighbours, or lived in a profligate manner, then 
they will be tormented hereafter with hunger and 
thirst. When they carry the body out to he buried, 
some of their idols are” carried in procession, and 
some provisions are put into the grave. | 
In the funeral ceremonies of their kings, there is 
something shocking to human nature. When the 
body is carried out to the sepulchre, hymns are sung 
by several persons hired for that purpose; and, as 
soon as the corpse is laid in the grave, or tomb, all 
his wives, concubines, ministers of state, and such 
others as had their dependence on him, drink a glass 
of poison each, and it is generally so strong, that 
they expire within an hour afterwards. These are 
all laid into the same grave with the king, in order 
to accompany him to the other world; and along 
with him, are like wise buried, six horses, twelve 
camels, an elephant, and twenty hunting hounds, 
with which he is to divert himself, when he comes 
into a state of bliss. | ITY $04 
We have already taken notice, that the hearhens 
above described, make use of copper vessels, instcad 
of bells, to frighten away such devils as may want 
to disturb the repose of the dead. This naturall 
leads us to enquire into the antic + Spas use of bel 
in churches. The heathen Gr cs and Romans, 
knew nothing of bells, and, with respect to the 
Christians, during the three first centuries, they 
were obliged to meet in their assemblies, in the most 
private manner. Baronius is of opinion, that there 
was a certain person, belonging to every congrega- 
tion, appointed to go round to every member, 
give notice of the time of meeting, nor is this at all 
improbable. : | | 
During the fifth and sixth centuries, we find, that 
in Egypt and Palestine, trumpets were used to call 
the people together for divine service; but, in the 
monastries, monks took it in their turn, to 
about to the doors of the cells, and knock at the 


young persons of considerable rank, submitted to 


| windows with a hammer. In a nunnery erected at 
Jerusalem, in the fifth century, by Paula, a m_— 
ho Yo 


= 
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„the usual signal was given by sing 
bs in other — of * mY it ig by strik- 
ing one piece of wood against another, 

Ft is not certainly known, at what time bells were 
first used in the Western church, but it is g y 
supposed to have been about the beginning of the 
se venteenth century; although the popish writers, 
particularly cardinal Bona, have a ted to make 
thei as ancient as the time of Constantine the great; 
because the heathens in that age used small bells in 
their temples, to put the people in mind of devotion; 
but this author is not countenanced in his opinion, 
by any writer of Tepute. 

When the Turks became masters of Constantin- 
ople, they prohibited the Greeks from making use 
of bells, for which reason, those poor afflicted peo- 
ple, hung upon trees bent plates of iron, like those 
on our cart wheels, with holes in them lengthways, 
and upon these plates, they chimed with little iron 
hammers, to call the monks together to prayer. In 
the Romish church, there is much superstition prac- 
tised in the use of bells, and are said to repre- 
sent the duration of the gospel, the sound of which 
is gone out into all lands. They likewise represent 
the faithful praising God, and the ministers preach- 
ing the word. A bell cannot be used in a Roman 
Catholic church, till it has been consecrated in the 


following manner: | 
The bell is hung up, and disposed in such a man- 
ner as to leave room for certain persons to walk 
round it: having previously prepared a pot of holy 
water, another of oil, and one of salt, with incense, 
myrrh, and cotton, with a piece of bread, the priest 
begins the procession, attended by the principal per- 
sons in the parish, particularly those who contribut- 
ed towards furnishing For church 3 bell. 4 os 
process ion begins at the 5 2 est who 
officiates, having seated — near che bell de- 
livers a discourse to the people, concerning the na- 
ture of the ceremony. He then mixes some salt with 
holy water, and repeats a prayer in Latin, begging 
that God would make the bell efficacious m the 
driving away evil spirits, in exciting people to de- 
9 to prevent tempests, carthquakes, and in a 
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word, all those natural afflictions which men are 
subject to in this life. . x 

He then dips a brush, or sprinkler, in the holy 
water, and spri it three times over the bell, 


ing, I baptize thee in the name of the Tinker, the 
Son, and the Holy Ghost. 


Then the vesse ng og. ou is and 
| the officiating priest dips thumb of his right 


hand into it, and applies it to the middle of the bell, 
signing it with the sign of the cross. Then the 
twenty-cighth psalm is sung, and the bell is crossed 
seven times, and dedicated to a particular saint. 
Last of all, the bell is perfumed with myrrh and 
frankincence, and the whole «is concluded — Fr 4 
oly 


88 which is called che dew of the 

ost. | | 
According to the Romish writers, these ceremo- 
nies-point out some particular mysteries. Thus the 
consecration of the bells, points out the duty of pas- 
tors ; the washing with holy water, points out the 
sacrifice of baptism; the seven crosses, that pastors 
should exceed all other persons in the of the 
holy spirit; and that as the smoke of the perfume 
rises in the bell and fills it, so a pastor, adorned 
with the of the spirit, receives the perfume 
of the vows and prayers of the faithful. But some 
of their writers have carried the mystical meaning 
of bells still farther. Thus they tell us, that the 
metal significs the strength of the preacher's under- 
standing, and the clapper his tongue; the stroke of 
the clapper, the tongue's censure of vice; and that 


which holds the clapper, the moderation of che 


| tongue. The wood to which the bell is fastened, 


denotes the wood of the cross; and the parts to 
which the wood is fixed the oracles of the prophets. 
The iron by which the bell is fixed to the wood, 
pn out the preacher's attachment to the cross of 

hrist. There are likewise several mysteries in the 


bell ropes; thus the three cords of which the rope 
is made, points out the three senses of the scriptures, 
viz. the historical, moral, and allegorical. In the 
same manner the heathens discover m 


teries in 


| their bells, but the Turks will not auff 
ons er WI n 


a bell in 


aw 
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An Account of the 


-. 


In their sentiments, the people hold the same 
belief as was professed by some of the Christian he- 
retics, particularly the Manicheans ; for they affirm, 
that there are two supreme powers, the | 
and the other evil. For this reason, they sacrifice to 
the devil, as the author of all evil, and not to the 
good being, because they believe he cannot or will 
not hurt them : thus they adore the devil, to pro- 
cure his favour and COS and to him, though 
under different images, they offer up their vows 
and prayers, They believe in an eternal succession 
of worlds, and that as soon as one is burnt up, ano- 
ther springs out of its ashes. They have such an 
exalted notion of the sanctity of crocodiles, that they 
believe such as are devoured by them, are carried 
up to heaven, Ihey believe that apes have human 
souls, and that they formerly were men; but to 
punish them for some crimes they had been guilty 
0 the gods transformed them. into their present 
ape. rea 
the white elephant; and one of the king of Pegu's 
titles is, lord of the white elephant. All these crea- 
tures are served in dishes of silver, curiously gilt, 


and when they are led out for an airing, musicians 


Ry every them on different sorts of instruments. 
they walk along, six persons of distinction 
hold a canopy over them, and when they return, 
one of the king's gentlemen ushers waits with a sil- 
ver bason and washes their feet. The temples in 
Pegu are called Varellas, and are all built in the 
form of pyramids, having the basis very broad; and 
it is related, that in one of them are no less than one 
hundred and twenty thousand idols; but probably, 
many of these are small, and perhaps some of them 
are no more than hieroglyphics, which is customary 
throughout most parts of the east. As there are 
many pilgrims who visit these temples, so most of 
them are endowed with great riches, and in the 
porch is a large font, where they wash their feet. 
Their first act of worship is to lay their hands on 
their heads, as a sign of reverence, due to the ob- 
ject of their adoration. Besides these temples, 
- Which in some sense may be called their cathederals, 


or Capital churches, they have many smaller ones, 


which answer the same end as parish churches, and 


Ganges, and the established er is pagan- 


the one good 


ut the creature most adored by them, is 
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se are called Kiacks; but they are only the 
— that ate visited by the pilz ims, for in 2 
alone the grand sacrifices are offered, the chief idols 
have their altars, and the priests of the highest re- 
putation reside.. 5 

As the devil is the grand object of their worship, 
so they have many altars erected in honour of him, 
and these are adorned with flowers, and sacrifices 
are daily offered on them, to appease his wrath, and 


| ke solemn vows, that if they recover, 
they will erect altars, and offer up sacrifices upon 
them; and some of their devotees run through the 
streets of their cities, in the morning before day- 
light, with torches in their hands, and carrying 
baskets full of rice, exclaiming, that they are going 
to supply the devil with all sorts of provisions. 
eir intention in this, is to prevent the devil, for 
* day, from roving about seeking whom he may 
If 8 happens to follow at the heels of one of 
these devotees, then they sincerely believe that the 
devil has given him a commission to devour what 
they were carrying to the altar, and without farther 
ceremony, they throw it on the ground. Others 
never taste their victuals till they have throw some 
part of it behind them, which is either eaten up by 
the dogs, or by devils, as they imagine; for they 
believe that dogs are sent as ambassadors from the 
devil. Nay, it sometimes happens, 'that when a 
fit of devotion seizes the master of a family, he will 
retire from his house for a whole month, taking his 
wife and children along with him, and leave the 
possess ion of it to the devil; and in all cases of that 
| 1 the house is left very clean and genteely fur- 
nished. 1 225 
Throughout the whole of this kingdom, Monday 
is set apart for religious worship, and on that day 
their priests, whom they call Talapoins, preach ser- 
mons to the people in their temples. ; 
They have several solemn festivals, one of which 
is called Sepan-Giache,' and is a kind of pilg _ 
which the king and queen, with all the royal family, 
and a great concourse of people make to a place 
about twelve miles from the capital. On the morn- 
ing of this festival, the king and queen set out in a 


| 


triumphal chariot, so elegantly adorned with os , 


obtain his favour, When they are seized with sick- 
ness, they ; 


— 


and precious stones, that it dazales the eyes of the 
tors, who behold it with silent alm 

. — 
and consists in ing pyramidi 

| to pleave the wha, _ his 2 As the 
king is to be the judge of every artist's performance, 
so they all conceal. themselves in different apart- 
ments, that none may see each others works before 
they are presented to the soverei Such of the 
performances as are approved of, the king takes 
along with him, and this the artist considers as one 
of the highest honours that can be 


Another feast is called Sapan-Daiche, and it is 
properly one of their water festivals. The king, 
with all the royal family, sprinkle themselves with 
water, in which roses 
the civil, as well as the military officers, follow 
their example. Some of this water is thrown out 
of the windows upon the heads of the populace as 
they pass along, but many of them are $0 regardless 
of it, that they keep themselves within doors. All 
their solemn festivals arc regulated by the change of 
the moon, and they have one cal 
on which day their watermen, or those who p 


tains it, receives a robe from the king, which he 


wears ever afterwards, when he attends sacrifice in 


the temple. ei | 
Their priests, or talapoins are not admitted into 
ane at chat ages they are brought up im proper 


* 


arrive at that are brought up in proper 
schools, according to their own system of learning. 
Previous to their admission, are strictly exa- 
mined concerning the progress have made in 
learning, and with respect to every article of their 
faith. They are obliged to swear, that they will 


renounce all the gaities of this world, and live in a 


state of celibacy, and this examination they go thro? 
several times. When the novice has — rr 
his examination, and obtained the approbation of 
his superiors, he is mounted on a fine horse, and 
led along the streets in triumph, with drums beatin 
and music playing. This is their last fare wel to all 
the pomp and-vanities of this world; and as soon as 
they have put on the habit, they are conducted to a 
place resembling a convent, situated at a small dis- 
tance from the town. This convent consists of a 
long row of cells, built on the side of the road, and 
cach of them is about seven or eight feet high, but 
some of them are built in the woods, 
These priests eat but. one meal in the day, con- 
sisting chiefly of fruits and roots, all which th 
purchase with the money given them by devotees ; 
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upon 


ve been steeped; and all 


Sapan-Donon, 
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for all our travellers tell us they never beg. They 
have small buildings in the form of chapels, where 
they celebrate the change of the moon, and at that 


time the people send them what provisions they can 


afford. Ibey have their heads shaved as well as 
their beards, their feet and right arms are naked, 
but they make use of an umbrella to screen them 


| from the heat of the sun, or from any inclemencies 


of the season. 

When one of these priests dies, they keep his bo- 
dy several days, and make a public entertainment to 
his honour. The body is exposed upon a scaffold 
erected for the purpose, and the priests standing 
round it, perform several curious ceremonies, which 
may properly be called the funeral service. After 
this odo us wood is piled round the scaffold, 
and the body reduced to ashes in the presence of the 
spectators. Such pieces of the bones as remain in 

e ashes, are carefully picked up, and buried in an 
earthen urn, behind the cell where the deceased re- 
sided, and the ashes are thrown into the river. 

In their marriage ceremonies, are like the 
heathens in many other nations, that is, in general, 
for in some particulars they differ. The bridegroom 


is obliged to purchase the bride from her parents, 
at their ferries, row for a prize, and whoever cd 15 - 4 


and lay down the money before he receives her; 
but as divorces are common among them, so the 
money must be returned if a separation takes place. 
In such cases, the husband sends home the wife to 
her relations, without any sort of formality, or s0 
much as assigning a reason, and then the purchase- 
money is returned. The estates of those who die 
without issue, ate seized by the king, and he is en- 
titled to one third of the estates of those who have 
children. Some of the richer sort of persons in Pe- 
gu, purchase for a small sum the daughters of the 
poor, if they are handsome, and although they are 
only kept for a short time, and then sent back to 


their parents, yet this does not in the least prevent 
them procuring husbands. 


Their customs are much more equitable than 
what takes place under the government of the great 
Mogul, who seizes the estates of every one of his 
subjects at their deaths, without making any provi- 
sion for their wives or children. Ihe king never 
marries but one wife, but he keeps a great number 
of concubines, sometimes upwards of a thousand. 

When the children in Pegu are born, they tie a- 


little bell round cheir necks, and within the bell 


they put the tongue of a snake, and although this 
may at first be painful to the infant, yet custom and 
use render it familiar, and when they grow up, it is 
considered as an ornament.” They like wise infuse 


| paint, ef a bleich colour, inte the Sch ef chen 


children, 


> 
— 
2 


beautiful has quite the contrary effect, and spoils 

their complexions. „ | 
The pm in Pegu, as in other heathen nations, 

act as physicians ; and when a person falls sick, one 


of them is selected to attend him, and he is called 
| be shewn, because 
both of human and divine 


the devil's father. This person being much estecm- 
ed for his knowled 
things, pretends to know what will be most agree- 
able and acceptable to the evil spirit, and pet 
structs the patient how to appease his anger. 

grand entertainment is made for the devil, and the 


I people dance to all sorts of vocal and instrumental 


music. They believe in the transmigration of souls 


— 


from one body to another; but at the same time, 


they imagine that when they have passed through 


several bodies, they 


will enter into a state of ever- 
3 happiness. I 
e 


—— 


n the king dies, two boats with gilded roofs, | 


in the form of a pyramid, are prepared, and in the 
middle between them, a stage is erected, on which 
the body is laid, and ex to public view. Un- 
der the stage they kindle a fire, the materials of 
which are 
that can be procured. They throw into the fire ſine 
herbs, so that the whole has the most fragrant smell 
that can be imagined. After this they let the boats 
sail down the river, and while the fire is consumin 

the body, the priests or talapoins sing hymns, nd 
repeat several prayers, which they continue doing 
as long as the fire burns. The fire being extin- 
guished, they temper the ashes with milk, and hav- 


ing moulded the whole into a solid mass, throw it 


into the sea at the bottom of the river; but such 


pieces of the bones as are picked out of the ashes, 
are buried in the tomb erected to the memory of the 
deceased. | 1 
With respect to the funerals of the common peo- 
ple, there is a distinction made between them and 


the king. A funeral pile is erected in a field, ad- 


joining to where the deceased resided, and the corpse 
1s laid on a stage, in the middle of which is a dome, 
and sometimes a small pyramid. The stage or litter 
is chen covered artfully over with gilt cane, and 
carried by sixteen men to the funeral pile. The re- 
lations and friends of the deceased follow the corpse, 
and after the fire has consumed the body, they make 


the priests some recompense for their trouble, and 


return home, where they have an entertainment that 
lasts two days. 


At the clore of the feast, the widow of the de- 


ceased accompanied by the relations, repair to the 
place where body was burned, and shed tears 
over the aches. After which they gather up such 


* 


? 


| 


of the most odoriferous woods 


— 
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children, which instead of making them appear 


pieces of the bones as have not been cb e to 
ashes, and bury them with every mark of sorrow 
and lamentation. The mourning of the women 


| As well as of the men, consists chiefly in shaving 


their heads; which mark of 


t for the memory 
of the deceased, is reckoned | 


oned the CO en 
nothing is 80 much estcemed 
them as fine hair. | | 4 


Much having been said concerning these idolators 
worshipping the devil, we shall here say something 
concerning what notions the antients — 
respecting that being, who is considered as the grand 
adversary of mankind. Demons, or devils, are 
always by Christians, taken in a bad sense; and for 
this, we have the authority of our Lord andall his 
apostles. The heathens believed that devils had bo- 
dies as well as souls; and that although immortal, 

t they had the same passions as men. woe be- 
Cad Cries, that they had power to foretel future 
events, and that all dreams happened in consequence 
of their superintending providence. were to 
convey the prayers of men to heaven, and bring down 
the answer from the gods. {4 

The Christian fathers had confused notions con- 
cerning dzmons or devils, for Justin Martyr often 
ascribes to them such actions as could not have been 

performed without a body. He says, that some of 
the angels, having received from: God the govern- 
ment of the world, soon corrypted his law, and by 
the commerce they had with the poxterity of Adam, 
they begot what we call devils; and in this sentiment 
he is followed by many of the rest of the fathers. 
The Jewish Rabbies have s notions concern- 
ing devils, and they say that the worship of them was 
the last species of idolatry. Some of them are of 
opinion, that there were a sort of devils; who often 
appeared to the children of Israel in the wilderness, 
under the shape of goats; but we have no proof that 
the Jews ever worshi them, even at the time 
they were sunk into the grossest idolatry. If ever 
they did worship devils in the of * they 
must have learned the practice from the ancient 
** who considered those animals as sacred. 
Minucius Felix, an ancient Christian writer, ac- 
knowledges the existence of devils, which he seems 
to have taken from the poets; but he adds, that 
among philosophers, this was à matter of dispute. 
Socrates believed this doctrine, for he had always a 


, 


dæmon or devil to attend him. The Magi in Persia, 


and other parts of the East, pretend to perform all 
their operations by the assistance of the devil, and 
they imagine that those unclean spirits lie f 
under images ereeted in their temples. Sometimes 
these dæmons or devils, are called Genz, and they 
are 
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are considered, not only by the Pagans, but like- 
wise by the Mahometans, as being employed to con- 
duct the affairs of this lower world; and particular 
providences are 1 A ) mtrusted with them. 
Plato gives us following description of the 
Genii. They are spirits (says he) who never in- 
habited bodies, and one of is appointed to at- 
tend every man upon earth, to be a witness of his 
actions; and that, when the man dies, the genius 


conducts his soul into the other world, and delivers 


in his evidence 
The genius only knows, that's wont to wait 53 
On birth-day stars, the guider of our fate; 
Our nature's God, that it's influence thed, 
Easy to any shape, or good, or bad. | 


1 nay even for trees, foun- 
tains, the science sand forests, Sacrifices were offer- 
ed annually, and sometimes oftener, to these imagi- 
nary beings and many of the offerings were extreme- 
ly costly. From a passage in Plutarch, it seems to 
have been a notion among the Greeks and Romans, 
that every man had two spirits to attend him. That 
justly celebrated writer tells us, that the evening be- 
fore the baitle of Philippi, while Brutus was sitting 
melancholy in his chamber, a monstrous horrid be- 

ing ny to him, and being asked what god or 

devil b een wax — ee, 
evil genius, Brutus; thou shalt meet me at Philippi. 
Brutus, not in the least discom ll 


before the judge.” Thus Horace 


will see thee there; and next day he lost the battle, 


and put an end to his life. It is certain, that Plu- 
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| there may be in this story, we shall not presume to 
say. ö 


| The Mahometans believe, that the world was in- 


| habited by genii, many thousands of years before 


Adam was created, and that Elias was sent down 
from heaven to. drive them into a remote corner, 
That ever since they have been employed as minis- 
| tering angels to attend on men, to preserve them 
from danger, and to conduct them through life. 
When we read an account of so many people, 
| both in ancient and modern times, believing in the 
existence of spirits, we cannot assign any other rea- 
son for the universality of such a notion, besides 
that of tradition: we are taught in the sacred scrip- 
tures, to believe in the existence of angels, both 
good and bad, although we are commanded not to 
-worship them. Thus we read in Revelations, xix. 
10. „And 1 fell at his feet to worship him: and 
he said unto me, see thou do it not; I am thy fel- 
low servant. And again, with respect to the minis - 
| — of angels, we have a clear proof, in Psalm xci. 
11. 12. * He shall give his angels charge over 
| thee, to keep thee in all thy ways: they shall bear 
' thee up in their mn writer dach thy foot 
a a stone. other passages might be 
— but these nd nevi to NN then gi ex- 
istence of spirits is a notion universally embraced by 
Jews, Christians, Mahometans, and Pagans. And. 
it may serve to shew, that the doctrine of the im- 
mortality of the soul was never denied by any col- 
lective body of people in the universe, it has 
been always an established principle, and that all our 
hopes, and all our fears, are regulated by our ex- 
pectations of it. tele | | 


? 
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HIS very extensive kingdom, is situated be- 
| yond the Ganges, but their religion is, in 

many respects, the same with those already described 
in that part of the world. In some things, however, 
they differ, and these are what we must now, attend 
to. Ihey comprise the whole of their moral law in 
five negative commandments, viz. Thou shalt 
not kill; chou shalt not commit any manner of un- 
cleanness; thou shalt not lie; thou shalt not steal; 
and thou shalt not drink any intoxicating liquor.“ 
Most of these precepts are the same with what we 


in all ages and nations, aithough often debased by 
rites and ceremonies of human mvention. Oh 

Their priests, like those in Pegu, are called Ta- 
lapoins, and they are the sole keepers of the law, of 
wich they are so tenacious, that they refused to 


explain any passages in it to some French Jesuits, 


who visited Siam, in order to convert the people. 
They reproached the Jesuits for exposing to public 
view, the images of their saints, and for saying mass 
with irreverence, and inattention. It is probable, 
the Jesuits never imagined to give offence to these 
heathens, but the latter, not comprehending the Ro- 
mish ceremonies, might probably consider that as 
irreverent, which 8 looked upon as sacred. 
"The grand object o 
na-Codom, of whom they give us the following ac- 


count: They say he was born of a virgin, through 
the influence of the sun; and, that when the virgin 


found herself with child, she was so much affected, 
that she went and hid herself in a desert, in order to 
conceal her shame from the world. There, on the 
banks of a lake, she was delivered of a most beauti- 
ful child, but having no milk, wherewith to suckle 
him, and unwilling that he should die, she jumped 
into the lake, and sei him upon a flower which 
blowed of itself, for his more commodious reception, 
and afterwards inclosed him in a cradle. 

From the moment he was born, without the assist- 
ance of a tutor, he instructed himself, and acquired 
a perfect knowledge of all things relating to heaven, 
earth, paradise and hell, with all the mysteries of 
nature, He taught the people to believe = 4a angels 


visited him, as he sat under a tree, and that they 


period. He frequent] 


worship in Siam is Sommo- 


worshipped him. But, although he was born in such 
a miraculous manner, yet they tell us, he had a bro- 
ther named Thevatat, who being jealous of him, 
conspired his downfall; . but Sommona-Codom pre- 
vailed, and hevatat was sent to be tor mented in 


hell. They tell us further, that the guardian angel 


of the earth, whom they make a female, endeavour- 


eil to ꝓrevail with the enemies of Sommona-Codorm, 
to adore. him as a god; but they refusing, she 


7 o 


squeezed her watery. locks, and poured forth a de- 
we | luge, which destroyed them, | | 
find written in the law of Moses, which may serve 
to 5hew, that natural religion is always the same, 


Before Sommona-Codom began to aspire at the 


godhead, he had appeared five hundred and fifty 


times in the world, under various forms, and always 


assumed that which was che most beautiful at each 
laid down his life for the 


good of his people, and accustomed himself so much 


to mortification and penance, that he suffered a Bra- 


min to take his son and daughter from him, and put 
them to the most exquisite tortures before his face. 


He was so charitable, that he once gave his wife to 
a poor man who implored charity. Whatever an 


European may think of this, benevolent action, we 
are assured, that the people of Siam consider it as 


one of the most illustrious virtues in his life. 


After he had renounced the pomp and vanities of 
the world, he applied himself to all the austerities of 
of a devotee. He fasted, prayed, and performed all 
the religious duties common in the country, and 
rose to such strength of body, and perfection of 
mind, that he overcame, in single combat, a saint 
of consummate virtug. He had the power to work 
miracles, and he could make himself invisible, in 
order to know what secret things were transacting 
in the world. He flew as swift as the wind, from 
place to place, in order to preach virtue and morality, 
but one day ſorgetting himself, he killed a man, for 
which he was put to death. The person whom 
Sommona-Codom murdered, was, what the people 
of Siam called, a heretic ; for these idolators have 
heretics among them, as well as we Christians. It 
was not long before Sommona-Codom made his ap- 
pearance again in the world, and the first thing he 
desired was, to eat the flesh of a hog into which rhe 
soul of him whom he murdered had entered, in or- 
der to be revenged on his murderer. 


Accordingly, 


3 
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Accordingly, as he was teaching hi eek ane 
(day, a picee of the len of this hog was brought 


him, and he eat a part, but being taken ill with it, 
he told his disciples to build temples and altars to 


his memory, and then died. Ever since his death, 
he has enjoyed perfect tranquillity, being subject to 
no sort of pain, trouble, or sorrow. TT 
e left the print of his feet in three different parts 
of the world, viz. in the kingdoms of Siam and Pe- 


gu, and in the island of Ceylon, Jo those places, 


whole crowds of pilgrims resort annually, where 
they offer up their prayers to him. These pilgrims 
are permitted to see the bones of Sommona-Codom, 


but they shine with such respleudant lustre, that they 
dovvn into the flames, and his whole body was im- 


cannot behold them a minute at a time. 
Sommona-Codom had two favourite disciples, 
whose images stand behind him on his altars, but 


they are not so large as his. Ihe one that stands 


on the right hand, once, at the earnest solicitation 


of the damned, turned the earth upside down, and 


he took into the hollow of his hand all the fire of 
hell; but notwithstanding all his endeavours, it was 
not in his power to extinguish it. Ile therefore 
implored Sommona-Codom to do chis charitable 
office ; but the god refused to comply with his re- 


quest, telling him, that should mankind once shake 


off the fear of punishment, they would grow aban- 


doned, and most abominably wicked. There is in 


this Sentiment something in all respects consistent 
with natural religion, and the notions that we mor- 
uls form of right and wrong. 1 

The people of Siam have a strong persuasion, 
that Sommona-Codom will once more return to 
visit them, and they expect that he will come under 

che form of an idiot, for which reason, whenever 
they see à stupid fellow, they treat him with divine 
honours. They relate many strange stories con- 
cerning the jealousy that mk place 


mona-Codom and Thevatat; but they are not agreed 


whether they are brothers, or only near relations. 


Thevatat having entered into the order of priest- 
hood, pretended he had it in his. power to work 


miracles, and to assume whatever, form he pleased. 


He had such an implacable hatred against Sommona 
Codom, that he did every thing to vex and afflict 
him; but the sublime virtues of Sommona-Codom 


were such, that Thevatat soon lost many of his 
followers; and thus abandoned, he resolved to 
To effectuate this pur- 


make his peace with him. 
pose, he sent the following proposals to Sommona- 
Codom, viz. that his scholars shou'd retire into the 
most solitary deserts; to live upon the charity and 


benevolence of well disposed persons, to be clothed. 
in Tags, to reside no more in convents, but live day 


tween Som- 


| 


criſices are offered to Sommona-Codom. 
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and night under trees in the open air, and not to 
cat any sort of animal food. To this proposal, 
Sommona-Codom returned him this answer, that 
such austerities ought to be the result of freedom 
and choice, and that those Who acted otherwise, 
were no better than hypocrites, and consequently 


he wonld not advise any of his disciples to follow 
those rules. | 


But notwithstanding all this precaution of Som- 
mona-Codom, Thevatat led away above five hun- 
dred of his disciples, for which, when he died, ho 
was condemned to endure; the following torments : 
His head was tlwust into a large iron cauldron, 
made red hot with the fire of hell. His feet hung 


paled with an iron $pit lengthways, and crossed by 


two others. They believe that these torments are 


not to continue for ever, but they are to end with 
the regeneration of the sinner. FEES 
The people of Siam observe many festivals, par- 
ticularly one in honour of their rivers, from which 
the arm, of their country flows. At such times 
they have boats on their rivers illuminated, and sa- 
This 
practice is in all respects, consistent with the idola-. 
try of the ancient Egyptiaus, who once every year 
observed a festival in honour of the river Nile. 
And as the Greeks borrowed their religion from the 
Egyptians.. so we find many other heathen nations 


imitating their example. The Chinese have their 


goddess Puzza, the Egyptians had their Isis, and 
the Greeks imitated them in the worship of that 
imaginary being. In the same manner, the people 
of Siam have an annual feast in memory of the har- 
vest, when they offer up thanksgivings to their 
idols, and march in procession from one place to 
another accompanied by their Talapoins, or priests, 
who have books of sacred music, which they sing in 


concert with such of the people as are able to join 


in the harmony. | | 
They have so many pagods, that one cannot tra- 
vel above a league without seeing one, and near 
them are always convents for their priests to reside. 
It is computed. that there are above fourteen hou- 
sand pagods in the kingdom of Siam, but the prin- 
cipal, or. metropolitan one, deserves a particular 
description. 363 N | 
Siam, the chief city of the ki of that name, 
has a most magnificent temple, in which there is 
an idol, dedicated to the honour of Sommona-Co- 
dom, made of massy gold, and said to be worth 
upwards of five hun thousand pounds, and the 
king goes there to worship, on all solemn festivals. 
The 2 of the structure resembles a pyramid,. 


which 


i 
f 


up in tne most reverend posture, believing 


chere they 


they sit upon the ground with their 


Which seems to have been the custom of many of 


the eastern nations, during the remote ages of anti- 


quity. Thgy have convents among them for wo- 
men, and each of these is under the direction of a 


priest, to whom great respect is paid. Every priest 


who is head of a convent, is called a Sancrat, and 
in some respects, has an affinity to bishops among 


the Europeans, for they ordain the inferior priests, 
and exercise all the high offices of the clerical or- 


der. When they are farst advanced to that rank, 


which is always by order of the king, they are ho- 
noured with a new title, and receive a fine sedan, in 
which they are carried from place to place. But 
the highest mark of distinction conferred upon them 
is an umbrella, which they are obliged to carry 
along with them wherever they go. These um- 


brellas are made of the leaves of palm trees, and 


the plaits are tied with a thread near the shank, and 
the shank itself is twisted into the form of an 8, and 
they are called Talapats. 5 
It is remarkable, that all these priests, are sup- 
ported by the bounty of the public, and by practis- 
ng many austerities, they impose upon the deluded 
vulgar. When they preach to the people, they 
take a text out of wise say ings of Sommona- 


Codom, of which they have a large collection, and 


it is called the word of God, and the perfect truth. 
In the sermon the priest expounds the mysteries of 
their religion to the people; and always coneludes, 


by deducing some practical inferences, pointing out 


the nature aud obligation men are under to 
moral duties. 
ple, and the women on the other, and whenever a 
passage is quoted from the sacred oracles, they stand 

I t the 


ctise 


words are delivered by the divine Being. 


The natives of Siam have many fasts, but parti- 
_ cnlarly when their rivers overflow their banks, and 


on these fasts, the rule is not to eat any thing after 
mid-day until next morning. After the harvest is 
over, priests retire to the fields, where they lie 
all night under huts, made of the leaves of trees, 
and in the morning they return to their temples, 
offer up sacrifices, and perform their 
devotions. Their prayers are offered up with all 
the appearance of the most 0 devotion ; 
d 
and clasped together, taking no notice of any other 
object besides the idol whom they adore. This 


idol, which is the figure of Sommona-Codom, sit- 


ting cross-legged on a table before the altar, is on 
all such occasions, adorned with flowers, and per- 


fumed by the priests, who consider this as one of | 


the chief articles of their religion. 


The men sit on one side of the tem- 


s lifted up, 


— 


* 


þ 
N 


will.“ 
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A Jesuit having asked one of the priests, where 
their god resided, the priest answered, That for 


two thousand years he had been in a state of happi- 


ness, and takes no notice of our affairs in this lower 
world.” PL. op DA | 

To this the Jesuit replied, 4 If your god is in- 
dulging himself wholly in pleasures, it is a seeming 
— Yar to suppose that he is at leisure to listen 
to your prayers . God, said the Talapoin, or 
priest, has commanded us to pray, and by that act 
of devotion, we testify our obedience to his divine 


All these priests are obliged to have their heads, 
lips, and eye-brows shaved, and this operation must 
be performed at the times of the new, and full moon. 
When the moon is at the full, the priests wash the 
images of their idols, and sprinkle them over with 


the richest perfumes. 


This ceremony is not confined to their temples, 
for the priests also go to the private houses of indi- 
viduals, and wash and perfume both the houshold 
gods and the people. In all cases of that nature, 
modesty is forgotten, and every sort of reserve is laid 
aside, which may serve to shew, that the manners 
and customs of the people of Asia are almost the 
same they were three thousand years ago. 

It is a fixed rule with these priests. to get up in 
the morning, as 800n as they can see the veins in 
their hands, lest in the dark, they should kill some 


ingect, for they believe that all rhese creatures have 


human, rational souls within them. As soon as they 
get up, they meet their superior, and go with him 
to the temple, or pagod, where they pray upwards 
of two hours, and the laĩty sing psalms, or hymns, 
without the assistance a book, having learned 
them by heart | V' 
All the people sit cross-legged in their temples, 
and at going in, and coming out, they prostrate 
themselves ee times to their idol; and this prac- 
tice is attended to, both by the priests and the laity. 
When the morning service is over, the Talapoms, 
2 from door 5 
money as can procure from people 5 They 
—9 the 4 without asking for any thing, and 
if no notice is taken of them, they retire quietly. 
When they return home to their convents, they 
have breakfast set before them, but before they taste 
so much as one morsel of it, they offer up part to 
their idol. The remainder of the forenoon is spent 
in prayers and meditations, and in the afternoon they 
instruct their pupils in the principles of their religion. 


Towards evening, * retire about two hours to 
rest, and previous to their going to bed for the 1 | 
they sweep and cleanse temples of their 
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op y man is at liberty to take upon him the office 
of a Talapoin, or priest, and he may resign it when 
he pleases, but a severe punishment is inflicted on 
every one ho does any thing to oppose such as seek 
the sacred office. | 9 8 
When a young person desires to be admitted to 
the priesthood, he applies to the superior of a con- 
vent, and he, having examined him, presents him 
to the Sancrat for his approbation ; when the yo 
on is admitted, all his relations walk along —— 
im in process ion, singing hymns, and playing up- 
on musical instruments. bey like wise dance, and 
the whole is a scene of jollity, mirth, and sometimes 
confusion. | E 
As they march along, they make several stops and 
pauses in singing, and as soon as they come near the 
te of the temple, the young candidate is conducted 
in along with the priests, but the women, and other 
relations are prohibited from entering the place, it 
being considered as too sacred for them. When the 
r is brought into the temple, his cye-brows, 
head, and beard are-shaved, and the Sancrat, or chief 
priest, gives him the habit of the order, which he 
puts on, having first thrown away all those robes: 
which he wore, when a secular or layman. On 
such occasions, the Sancrat, or. chief priest, uses 
some mysterious words, which are not understood 
by any but the candidate, and the priests, and then 
the young novice is conducted to the convent where 
he is to reside, accompanied by his friends and re- 
lations, who meet him at the door of the temple. A 
few evenings afterwards, the relations give a grand 
entertainment to the priests in the convent, but the 
young one is not permitted to be present, nor on any 
3 of that nature, till at least one year after- 
wards. 
Iheir Nuns have some privileges which the priests 
do not enjoy. Thus, if a priest is guilty of incon- 
tinency, 
herself to be seduced, she is only sent home to her 
friends, and to see her severely „ after which 
she is discarded from the convent for ever. From 
what we can learn of these people, it appears evident, 


that they are much under the direction of their 


priests, who seem little better than a parcel of Pha- 
risees and hypocrites; they endeavour to blind the 
people's understanding, and triumphing in their 
weakness, establish their own deur, promote 
the interests of their families, and procure consider- 
able emoluments. | | 

In swearing, in order to the performance of any 
stipulated agreement, each of the parties drink out 


7 
4» 


of one glass, but if it is of a very sacred, and more 
than common nature, then each of them has a vein 


No. 5 


e is burnt alive; but when a Nun suffers | e 


sible 
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opened, and they drink of each other's blood. Like 
all other superstitious persons, and consistent with 
the ignorance which prevails in — — the 
people of Siam pay much regard to the groans and 
cries of wild beasts, and always prognosticate some- 
thing of importance from them. This is a species 
of superstition, not confined to those Indian heathens, 
for we have too much of it among ourselves, al- 


though it is a dishonour to our nature, and below _ 


the dignity of our religion. Co 
In all their temples or pagods, they have great 
numbers of images, and they bestow much time and 
pains in decorating them, for they consider them as 
endowed with Divine power, and they have likewise 
some in their houses. When their wives laid in 
about a fortnight, they light a fire in the house, and 
smoke the walls all. over, which fire is kept burning 
ave days together, and this is called the purification 
of the wife This ceremony being over, all the re- 
lations are invited to a grand entertainment, and the 
child is named by one of the Talapoins, after he has 
been washed clean in a river. "The Siamese, like 
the Chinese, are continually seeking out some anti- 
dote _ death, for they really believe it is pos- 
r some people to live always, although daily 
experience might convince them to the contrary. 
The Siamese imagine that elephants are perfect, 
rational creatures, and when the king sent a present 
of three of them to the king of France, a formal 
leave was taken of them. e king of Siam, at- 
tended by his great. officers, whispered in the ele- 
phants ears, and wished them a good journey, and 
a successful voyage, entreated them not to be any 
way uneasy, but to divert themselves with the 
thoughts that they would soon have the honour to 
appear before the king, and enter into the service of 
a most illustrious prince, who would treat them wit! 
the n They believe that the souls of 
lephants once inhabited the bodies of some illustri- 
ous heroes, and after a certain number of years, they 
will return to them again. | WO 
But this is trifling to the respect they have for the 
white elephants, for they are fully persuaded theis 
souls regided formerly in some of their princes; and 
thus we find the kings of Pegu and Siam, both stiled 
Kings of the White Elephant. They look upon 
them as.8aints ; and some of them are of opinion 
they ought to be worshipped. There have been 
many bloody battles between the kings of Siam and 
Pegu, eoncerning their rights to the title of the 


White 2 and all this seems to be owing to 

their belief, that the last form assumed by Sommo- 

na-Codom, was that of a white elephant. 
- the -maidens are kept closely confined, 


with- 


_ out 


1 


tte life of the deceased. 
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out ever being permitted to come into the company 
of the young batchelors, till their wedding day; 
but notwithstanding all the restraints they are kept 
under, yet they will often have interviews, and fre- 
quently make a very bad use of them. 

In al their treaties of marriage, the relations of 
the man make the proposals to those of the woman, 
and for the most part, some discreet old matrons 
direct the young ones in their conduct. 'Lhree days 
before their marriage, the relations of both parties 
meet the bridegroom, and in his presence they fix 
what fortune he is to have with his spouse. The 


marriage being thus agreed upon, and the day fixed, 


they have a feast at the house of the bride's father, 
in a hall erected for that purpose, but at the ex- 
pence of the bridegroom. After this, the young 


couple are conducted into a dark apartment adjoin- 


ing the house, where they remain some days, being 
visited only by their relations. The men are allow- 
ed to have concubines, but never any more than one 
wife at a time. Divorces are permitted in Siam, 
when the parties cannot live happy together, but 
the wife's fortune must be returned, and the children 


are divided between them, if the number he even, 


but if there is an odd one, it is given to the mother. 
The men and women are punished with death 
when they commit adultery ; the man is stabbed by 
his own relations, and the woman is strangled 
by hers. ; | 
As soon as a man dies, they inclose his body in a 
wooden coffin, finely varnished over. Sometimes 
they make use of a leaden coffin, and it is always 
placed on a large table, in the middle of the house, 
and surrounded by the relations. In this manner 
the coffin is kept several days, and in the evenin 
the Talapoins meet around it, sing hymns, an 
light up a great number of wax tapers. The sub- 
stance of their hymns consists of moral reflections 
on death, and they pretend to have the power to 


| direct the soul of the deceased in his way to ever- 


lasting glory. 

The body is then carried out to a field near one 
of their pagods, where it is burnt, and the ashes 
are Bea within a fence made of small canes, 
embellished with figures, drawn on swall slips of 
paper, pointing out the most remarkable actions in 


These funeral ceremonies . are always in the 
morning, and the corpse is followed by the rela- 


tions, all dressed in white, and shewing marks of 


the sincerest sorrow. When the relations return 
home, they begin an entertainment which lasts - 
three days, during which time they give alms to 
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Tux RELIGION tw THE KINGDOM or IAM. | | 
they bury their dead, but when the flesh is consums 
ed 

h 


y the worms they take up the. bones and burn 
them. 2 5 V | 1 
The. Talapoins, or priests, are buried in the fol- 
lowing manner: the coffin in which the body is in- 
closed, is finely decorated with a variety of figures 
relating to the actions of the deceased, and aid. on a 
funeral pile, round which they etect. four columns, 


veral lesser pillars, and the whole fenced round with 


ing to them. The processions on these occasions 
are by water, in a vast number of balons, or boats, 
filled with Talapoins, and a prodigious number of 
the magistrates and people of rank. It is an article 
in their religion, that the more costly they are in 
their funeral expences, the more advantageous will 
the soul of the deceased be situated in heaven, or in 
the body of one of the greatest monarchs on earth. 
In belief of this notion, they often ruin themselves 
to procure an expensive funeral. They are very sin- 
cere in their mourning, for none of them ever 
weep, except such as are really affected with the 
loss of a friend or relation. | 

They have many romantic notions concerning 
spirits, and they often imagine themselves torment- 
ed by them. It is plain, that they consider the 
soul as immortal, but still they have some notion 
of it consisting of refine! matter, far superior to the 
body, and that it has some shape or form, though 
they do not define what it is. They believe that 
when souls have passed through a vast number of 
bodies, they become pure from all manner of sin, 
and they are taken up into the mansions of everlast- 
ing happiness. They believe chat there are two an- 
55 s in heaven, who register all the actions of men 

ere below, and read them over to Sommona- 
Codom. | | 

Before we conclude this article, it is 

to say something concerning their pagods, or tem- 
ples, in which they worship their idols. The word 
pagoda, is Persian, and properly signifies a temple, 
where sacrifices are offered an * 
These pagods consist most commonly of three divi- 
sions. The first, is a large entrance under a vault- 


part is open in the day, and shut at night; but none 
are permitted to go into it, except the priests. It 
is filled with a great number of figures of men, 
with many heads and arms, but the outer porch is 
adorned with figures of elephants and other animals. 
The third, which may be called the most sacred 


the poor, When the plague rages among them, | 


part of the temple, is shut up with a very strong 
: | ; ; . gate, 


composed of wood, and richly gilt. There are se. 
a high enclosure of canes, with small images hang- 


ols worshipped. 


ed roof, supported by stone columns, and all ranks 
of persons are permitted to go into it. The second 
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2 vast number of . Some. of these pagods, | them have priests, who are supported by the free- 
particularly on the coast of Malabar, are built of Wege of the people. In ancient times, the 
marble; but those in Coromandel, of large stones kings of India considered it as meritorious to build 
cemented together. a . | pagods, and settle revenues upon them; but one of 

The pa in Malabar are for the most part co- | those princes, named Veincapati, being in great 
vered — plates of copper; and some of those on | want of money, made free with the sacred treasure 
the coast of Coromandel, are endowed with vast re- of the pagod of Eswara, promising to restore it as 
venues, particularly at a town called Ramanakoil, soon as fis circumstances would permit; but his 
and it is visited by many thousands of pilgrims an- successor, Rama-Develo, having attempted to seize 


+ 


nually. All these Indians, before they go into their | a crown of gold from off the head of one of the 


pagods to worship, pull off their shoes and stock- | idols, the persons who gave him this wicked coun- 
ings, and wash their legs and feet in regervoirs, eil, died at the foot of the mountain on which the 
placed in the porch of the temple. In Calicut, the | pagod stood, and soon afterwards the king himself, 
priests present holy water to all those who go in, | according to their tradition, perished miserably. 


for great part of their religion consists in ablutions | Some persons have ran into a mistake, concerning 


or washings. the word pagod, by imagining that the idol is 
But besides these, numbers of small ones | meant, whereas in all places in the East-Indies, it 
are erected in the fields for the use of the peasants, | implies a temple, nor do the natives ever call: their 
who are —_— to attend to the duties of their sta- idols pagods. 2 4 | 
tions, in cultivating the ground. Many of these . | | A 


* 
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HE inhabitants of these countries believe, that | mired her beauty from morning to evening, gazing 


there are sixteen terrestrial worlds, and that | upon her with all the tenderness of love; and by 
heaven is situated above them, They imagine | the miraculous force of his tender glances, she be- 
that heaven and earth are eternal, only the former | came the most joyful mother of a numerous off- 
never was subject to any change; but that the earth | spring, and yet continued a virgin. When the chil- 
has undergone a variety of revolutions. They say, dren grew up, the mandarin considered himself as 


that about eighteen thousand years before the reign | under an obligation of making some provision for 
of Xacca, or Xequia, the lower world of the 81x- | them, and for that purpose, created that beautiful 


teen, was destroyed by water, when a most holy | variety. of beings which now replenish the earth, 
mandarin of more than human extraction, descend- | and then ascended into heaven, but could not ob- 
ed from the highest of the sixteen worlds, and with 


one stroke of his scymeter, cut a certain flower ce. 


which floated on ti. e surface of the water, and from | Before the earth was restored to its original state, 


that lower sprung up a most beautiful damsel, with four gods were appointed to preside over it, but 
whom the pious mandarin was so much in love, | three of them growing weary: of the important task, 
that he resolved to marry her; but her inflexible | returned again to heaven, in order to enjoy uninter- 
modesty rendered all his addresses ineffectual. | rupted peace and tranquillity. . Xaca, the only sur- 

e mandarin was too generous and just to force | viving god left behind, reigned some thousands of 
the beautiful maid to a compliance, and yet he 
knew not how to live without her; he therefore 
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gue, and in it the image of the god is placed, adorn- pagods are erected near the places where they burn | 
ed in the most 2 and illuminated with /| the bodies of their deceased relations, and all of 


tain admittance till he had duly qualified himself by 


years, and then sunk into a state of rest. But he 
took care to instruct the people to erect temples to 


placed himself at a small distance from her, and ad- his memory, promising that he would fill them with 


100 


his spirit, which would make an ample amends for 
the want of his personal appearance; and that he 
would breathe into their gods such divine influences, 
as, would enable them to work all sorts of miracles. 
They add further, that those images, or statues, par- 
ticipated of the divine nature of Xaca, according to 
his promise when he left them, and from hence the 
worship of images, among the natives of the East 
Indies, took its rise. mT | 
They do not fix upon the number of years that 
the religion of Xaca shall continue established, but 
the 9 that another god will arise and demolish 
their temples, break down their images, and burn 
their sacred writings ; after which, he shall establish 
new laws, and a pure form of worship. They like- 
wise assert, that there was a good understanding be- 
tween Xaca and the ged. of the Christians. That 
the former made choice of the east to teach his sen- 


timents, and the latter the west, to establish his 


religion. 

From this it appears, that they have some tradi- 
tions concerning Christ ; for some of their priests 
told the Jesuits, that the God of the Christians made 
but a poor figure in the world, although his religion 
prevailed in many parts: and this is every way con- 
sistent with the gospel account of our Redeemer. 

These people are very much addicted to supersti- 
tion, and on some particular days, the statue of 
Xaca is brought out of the pagod, and exposed to 


the people, on a stage erected for that purpose, and 


there the devotees assemble and pay their adoration 
to it, Every worshipper must bring something 
along with him, which the Talapoins convert to 
their own use. Sacrilege, or the robbing of temples, 
is looked upon as the most horrid crime that can be 
committed, nor is any person permitted to speak ir- 
reverently of their gods. It is probable they have 
some traditional account of the fallen an 4 for 
they believe that evil spirits once iesided in heaven. 
Their priests are called Talapoins, in the same 
manner as in Siam, and chey are not permitted to 
enter into orders till they are turned of twenty-three 
years of age, at which time they are very strictly 


examined, and if approved of, they are admitted 


into the order, with several ve 
nies, which in some respects, differ from those of 
the neighbouring nations. Ihe novice sets out 
from the convent, dressed in the gayest habit that 
can he procured, and mounting himself on an ele- 
phant, rides in solemn procession to the pagod, or 
temple, where he is to make his last vows. En- 
tertainments of a very luxurious nature, are kept 


pompous ceremo- 


up during the space of three days, but notwithstand- 
ing all hat formality and ceremony, these priests 
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please, and return again to the state condition 
of laymen, The Jesuits, who never could gain any 
of these people over to be proselytes to popery, 
have represented them under the most odious co- 
lours, such as hypocrites, epicureans, and persons 
of the most abandoned characters. r 
Ihe king is the sole judge of these priests, and 
when any of them commit odious crimes, they ate 
condemned for life to wait upon his elephants. But 
still the king of the country is much afraid of them, 
because was he to treat them with too much indig- 
nity, they would at any time have it in their power 
to stir up a rebellion among the people; 80 popular 
are they in their public discourses, and > in- 
fluence they have over the vulgar. On the fourteenth 
day of every new moon, these priests confess their 
Sins, one after another, before their idols, beginnin 
with the seniors, and ending with the juniors, an 
they wash themselves with consecrated water, in 
order to cleanse them from all their impurities. Part 
of their worship consists in presenting their idols 
with rice, flowers and perfumes; and besides these 
free-will offerings, they pray before them with 
beads in their hands, and light up wax tapers upon 
their altars. | | 
These priests or Talapoins, are divided into two 
classes; first, the seculars, and secondly, the - 
lars. The seculars are those who attend on public 
worship, in the cities and towns, and the regulars 
are a sort of monks, or hermits, who live, some in 
convents, and others in the woods, where they ac- 
quire great reputation ſor their sanctity, and the 
purity of their morals. The king regulates all their 
fasts and festivals, and decides in all such matters of 
controversy as take place among them. 'The mo- 
rals of these monks, like those + the priests in the 
kingdom of Siam, are regulated by five negative pre- 
cepts, namely, Thou shalt do no murder; thou 
shalt not lie; thou shalt not commit adultery ; thou 
shalt not steal; and thou shalt not drink any wine.” 
But notwithstanding the severity of the last precept, 
yet it is at any time dispensed with, in order to pro- 
_ a sum of money from the person who solicits 
T it. x Z 
The people in these countries are allowed a plura- 
lity of wives, but those are best esteemed, and mos! 
respected, who by subduing their passions, and 
bringing them under the government of reason, con- 
fine themselves to one. As for their nuptial cere- 
monies, they have nothing very extraordinary in 
them. Their chief care is to have their solemn en 


have a right to lay down their habit 


* 


e. signed and attested by witnesses, and 
chese must be persons of character, who have lived 
many 


strip them e 


* * 


cred bonds of inviolable love and true friendship. 
The people believe in witcheraft, and that all 
disorders can be cured by magic, for which reason 
they have their inchanted plasters, ointments, my- 
sterious terms, and many other things of a surprizing 
nature, according to their account of them, 

riests sell these things at a most exorbitant price; 
bes this is never objected to 
consider them as endowed wi 
either to prevent or heal all manner of diseases. 
The priests are like wise very | 
people into a profound sleep, and by that means to 
all they have about them without 
being discovered. This is done by the power of an 
intoxicating draught, and the ä | 
opinion of its divine, or heavenly nature, that when 
restored from their slumber, they — (omg they 
have to the priests. It is common wi 

to send an old ragged cloak to one of their patients, 

who has such an opinion of 

wraps himelf in it, and believes that he will soon be 
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The 


7 the people, Who 
sovereign virtue, ve under the g 
- | in its existence. 
expert in casting 
and th 


4 


le have such an 


the priests 


of its sanctity, that he 


of enquiring into che knowl 
addressing themselve to ora 
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many years im the marriage state, in the most sa-] worship Sommiona-Codom, the god of Siam, be- 


cause most of their ceremonies are the same, parti- 
cularly their funeral rites, and indeed almost every 


ith respect to magic or witchcraft, there is, 
yan not one single nation in the universe, where 
some belief of it cannot be found. We find it strictly 
prohibited, both in the Old and New Testament, 
and = it is much to be feared, there are too many 
that li t dispensation, who believe 
e ancient pagans had a method 
of future events, by 
in their temples ; 
imagined the answer they received, was 
delivered by the soul of one of the deceased friends 
or relations. These addresses to oracles in order to 
procure an ans wer from the dead, might be delivered 
in any temple whatever, but some were considered 
as more sacred than others, and to these many pil- 
grims resorted.- The whole seems to have taken its 
origin from the pride or vain curiosity of men, who 
sought to know future events, which providence 


THE people of Tonquin are divided into diffe- 


ledge Confucius, the celebrated legislator of China, 
do he their religious father, and to him they offer up 


restored to health. If he happens to recover, then 
he sends his best cloatlis to the priest, that his oy 
word may 8anctify them, so as to have the same effi 
cacy as that of the old ragged cloak; but when all 
these means prove ineffectual, then the priests say, 
that the patient was destitute of fats. 

In their funeral ceremonies, they differ in nothing 
from the people of Siam, and they all believe that 
the soul will transmigrate through bodies for 
a vast number of years, after which it will be trans- 


has wisely concealed from them. Men would be 
wretched creatures indeed, were they to be informed 
of all that is to happen to them in this world. They 


| would sink under the terrors of the evil, they would 


neglect their duty as beings, whose dependence 
Sid be ——— > eg apr AeTTECETY 


return to its original state of confusion. Those who 


believe in magic or witcheraft, give up the whole 
God, by secking — what he has 
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rent sects, but they are all heathens, and their 
worship agrees, in many things, with that of the 
nations already described. Some of them acknow- 


sacrifices, with other Divine honours ; but the fol- 
lowers of this sent, are only those who are most es- 
teemed for their learning in the sciences. The com- 


0, 5. 


* people are, for the most part, follo wers of Xa- | and 
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ca, whom some call Chaca, and others Chacabout. 


They give a, different account of this Xaca, from 
what related in the e e of the reli 
gion of Laos, for they x. the concraled himself 
six years in a desert, where he compiled that form 
of religion which he afterwards taught his disciples. 
He attempted to persuade them that there was not a 


Divine. providence, that the soul was mortal, that 


there was no such un: future state of rewards 


the sciences. 


minds of the @ reverential regard for his cha- 
racter, he boldly asserted, that two an 
mons inspired him with those doctrines he was ob- 
liged to teach for the benefit of mankin da. 
_ Nacalikewise asserted, that all such as aspired to 
the highest state of perfection, should renounce the 
pomps and vanities of this world, to have compas- 
sion on their fellow creatures, and to relieve the 
poor under all their distresses. They were to spend 
many hours in prayer and meditation, and endea- 
vour, as much as in them lay, to subdue their lusts 
aud passions. He also taught, chat all chose who 
obeyed his precepts, although their souls were of a 
material substance, yet, aſter death, they would pass 
into other bodies, in which they — enjoy many 


pleasures to which they were strangers before; and 
this doctrine is so much like that of the philosopher 


hs Aux Es that probably they are both of one ori- 
inal. | | 0 n ils. ws 
y There is in Tonquin, a considerable religious set, 
called Lanthu. This Lanthu was a native of China, 
and a magician. He had so much art as to assert, 
that he never had a father, and that he was seventy 
yu in his mother's belly, who yet was a spot- 
s virgin, and his disciples taught that he was the 
creator of all things, To the errors of Xaca, Lan- 
thu added several of his own, but he gained the love 
and affection of the people, by his many acts of cha- 
rity and. benevolence, and by founding and endow- 
ing temples and hospitals. | | 
They have in Tonquin three idols, for which they 
have a more than ordinary veneration. The first is 
the god of the kitchen, composed of three stones, in 
commemoration of three persons, who burnt them- 
selves to ashes on the same hearth. The second 
resides over all the liberal arts, and is worshipped 
in the dress of a Chinese, probably in memo 
Some learned man from China have first taught them 
This idol is called Tien-Su, and such 
respect have the people for him, that no man will 
bind out his son as an apprentice to a trade 
has sacrificed to him, and put the boy un 
8 ] 
known by the name of Buabin, is the god of build- 
ings; and all structures, whether public or private, 
are committed to his care. He 1s to protect the 
houses from fire, lightning, thunder, wind, rain, 


or any thing by which they, or their inhabitants 
may be injured. EIS. Fi | 
ut besides these idols, the people of Tonquin 
worehip the heavens, with the sun, moon, and stars, 
the four cardinal points, and the center of the earth. 
When they worship the north, they dress themselves 


s or dæe- 


of 


ill he 

Kis 
protection; nor are any contracts, or agreements 
gned, without appealing to him. The third idol, 
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in black, and their tables, altars, sacrificing ingtru. 
ments, and indeed every thing they use are of that 
dismal colour. When they worship towards the east, 
they are dressed in green; when to the souch, in 
scarlet; when to the west, in white; and yellow 
when to the center of the earth. They — 
worship the meanest things on earth, as will appear 


from the following ridiculous circumstance: | 
Some fishermen having one day seen a billet of 
wood thrown on shore, believed that it was inhabit- 


ed by the soul of some great person; they lifted it 
into the boat and — — where 5 wor- 
shipped, and temples were erected to its memory and 
honour. [They traced its genealogy, and found that 
this Log was no less a personage than the daughter 
of one of the emperors'of China. This pious prin- 
oess had/thrown. herself into the sea, in order to be- 
sto w her royal benedictions on the people of Ton- 


| quin, and to accomplish her good intention without 


—＋ ni,; she metamorphosed herself into a 
wooden billet. Daola, one of their idols, presides 
over travellers, and indeed they have their titulary 
gods for the protection of every thing. | 
be Tonquinese have as many pagods, or temples 
as they have country houses, and each of those has 
at least two priests to offer up sacrifices, but some 
have upwards of forty, and all these are supported by 
the bounty of the people. They profess much hu- 
mility, never begging for relief, nor do they accept 
of any thing besides what is absolutely necessary. 
If they have any thing to spare, Le it away 
to the poor, and maintain several widows and chil- 
dren, out of their own collections; a noble exam- 
ple for those of the purest religion to copy after. 
They have grand festivals on the first and fifteenth 
of every moon; but, besides, they observe several 
holy days in memory of the dead. In the sixth 
month, they celebrate the festival of their idol, 
Tham-no, who is the preserver of their corn in the 
same manner as the Greeks believed that Ceres was. 
In all solemn festivals, they perfume their idols, and 
illuwinate their altats. They believe in the art of 
divination, and nothing of importance is undertaken, 
without first consulting the magicians, who compose 
their looks and gestures in the most artful manner, 


in order to procbre the respect of those who consult 
them. Before he attempts to answer any of the 


S he opens a book in a very 
örmal manner, containing circles,” characters, and 
gures, and then demands the age of the 
person who comes to consult him. He then tosses 
up into the air, two or three small pieces of brass, 
with characters on one side only, and if the sides 


with the characters fall towards the ground, then it 
a 10 


is considered as a bad omen; but if they turn up, 
they denote some ce: of success. If there are 
only two pieces, a if they fall the reverse of each 
other, it is consi as an indication of something 
very successful. Far the most part these magicians 
are $0 artful, that they can throw the pieces 80 as 


to give hope to the person who makes the applica- 
tion; a practice common among the ancient hea- | 


thens. 8 8 
In this country, there are witches who 

have a familiar Al 
that, by his assistance, they can reveal what are the 


d to 


conditions of the souls of particular persons in the 


other world. These witches pretend to conjure up 


the souls of deceased persons, by the sound of a drum, 


and they have the art to counterfeit a strange voice, 
vrhich the people believe is the soul speaking to them. 


These fortunetellers, who appear to be arrant im- 
postors, devote their on children to the devil, and 
they teach them to throw themselves into seemingly 
strong convuls ions, to make the people believe they 
are possessed. | 

When a man is taken sick, t 
lady to the first devil who entered into his thoughts. 
An attempt is then made to appease the devil, by 


sacrifices; but if they dont succeed, they have re- 


course to compulsion. The friends of the sick man 


take up arms, and surround the house, in order to 
drive the devil out of his quarters, and they believe, 
that when he is driven out, he is confined, close 


corked up in a bottle of water. When it is ima- 
„ that the sick man's disorder is occasioned by 
the malice of the ghost of one of his dead relations, 
the magician uses several charms to conjure the 
spirit to him, and when he has laid hold on him, 


he puts him up in another bottle, and places him 
There they are both confined for 


beside the devil. 
ever, if the patient dies, but if he recovers the ma- 
gician suffers them to escape. From this part of 
their ridiculous superstition, it is evident, that al- 
tho' in many respeets they believe in the doctrine of 
the immortality of the soul, yet they consider it as 
some way material; for if the soul is not material, 
it could not be confined by matter, or which is all 
one, corked up in a bottle,  : | | 
When one of the natives of Tonquin returns home 
from a journey, in which he has met with some 
singular deliverance; or when any of them return 
home sick, wounded, or indisposed, they carry the 
upper garments of che persons to a cross way, and 
hang them upon a pole, then they offer seven little 
balls of rice to the genius, or titulary god of the 
place, after whieh the balls are eaten by the persons 
in whose favour they were offered up. This prac- 
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tioe was much an 93 by the antient Greeks, 
who believed that some of their gods presided over 
the highways, in order to protect travellers. They 
have a very remarkable way of celebrating the an- 
niversary -of their birth-days, particularly that of 
the king's, of which the following is a faithful 
account : | | 

Seven days before the festival, the chief musicians 
repair to the palace, and form a choir of vocal and 
instrumental music, which continues till the feast 


commences, Several of the Bonzes, or priests assem- 


ble, and they begin with the chief priest's pronoun- 
ing several prayers, and then conjures the king's 

in the following words to inform his body: 

* Let the three souls of our monarch, says he, 
with an audible voice, assemble together and 
* make one soul to animate his body.” After that 
they cast lots with two pieces of brass, and when 


they think the souls are arrived, the chief Bonze 
fastens them to the end of a stick, for the three 


souls to perch upon. At the same time they inform 
the king, that in a short time he must go to receive 
his soul, and prepare a lodging for it. Ihe king 
then pulls off the cloaths he has on, and having 
dressed himself in every thing new, ascends a mag- 
nificentthrone, while two thousand soldiers, as many 


horses, and twelve elephants are ordered to conduct 


his soul. 


| This numerous retinue conducts the soul to the 
throne, where the king receives it, as one risen from 


the dead. All his courtiers congratulate him on 
his resurrection, and the festival continues seven 
days. This is, perhaps, one of the most remarkable 


festivals in the world, and probably took its rise 


from a notion, that on the annual return of birth- 


days, new souls, endued with the most sublime vir- 


tues, come to reside in the body. 7% 

On the first day of the new year, every house- 
keeper erects a long pole before his door, and fixes 
4 basket to the top of it, embellished all round with 
ſine paper, gilt and painted. The reason for this 


ceremony is, the Tonquinese believe that the painted 
paper has the power to drive away the evil spirit, 


but were they to neglect so necessary an article in 
their religion, the evil spirit would torment them 
during the whole remainder of the year. On the 
last day of the year, all those who have bad any dis- 
putes are reconciled, and they begin the new year 


in a state of friendship. In — they must 
1 


have the consent of their parents, if they are alive, 
but if they are dead, then they must apply to:the 
nearest relations, and the marriage engagements 
must be signed, and confirmed before the judge, or 
governor of the place. They may marry as many 


wives 


7 
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minds of the people @ reverential for his cha- 


racter, he boldly asserted, that two angels or dæ- 


moys inspired him with those doctrines he was ob- 
liged to teach for the benefit of mankind. d. 

_ Xacalikewise asserted, that all such as aspired to 
the highest state of perfection, should renounce the 
pomps and vanities of this world, to have compas- 
sion on their fellow creatures, and to relieve the 
poor under all their distresses. They were to spend 
many hours in prayer and meditation, and endea- 


vour, as much as in them lay, to subdue their lusts 


aud passions. He also taught, chat all those who 
obeyed his precepts, although their souls were of a 
material substance, yet, aſter death, they would pass 
into other bodies, in which they enjoy many 


pleasures to which 2 were * before; and 
5 1 


he philosopher 
Pythagoras, that probably they are both of one ori- 


this doctrine is so much like that 
mal. | | b 
Ihere is in Tonquin, a considerable religious set, 
called Lanthu. This Lanthu was a native of China, 
and a magician. He had so much art as to assert, 
that he never had a father, and that he was seventy 
ears in his mother's belly, who yet was a spot- 
s virgin, and his disciples taught that he was the 
creator of all things. To the errors of Naca, Lan- 
thu added several of his own, but he gained the love 
and affection of the people, by his many acts of cha- 


rity and benevolence, and by founding and endow- | 


ing temples-and hospitals. 

They have in Tonquin three idols, for which they 
have a more than ordinary veneration. Tbe first is 
the god of the kitchen, composed of three stones, in 
commemoration of three persons, who burnt them- 
selves to ashes on the same hearth. The second 


presides over all the liberal arts, and is worshipped 
in the dress of a Chinese, probably in memory of 


Some learned man from China have first taught them 
the sciences. This idol is called Tien-Su, and such 
respect have the people for him, that no man will 
bind ont his son as an apprentice to 


signed, without appealing to him. The third idol, 
known by the rite bf d is the | 
ings; and all structures, whether public or private, 
are committed to his care. He is to protect-the 
houses from fire, Hh ghtning, thunder, - wind, rain, 
or any thing by which they, or their inhabitants 


may be injured. 


ut besides these idols, the people of Tonquin 
worehip the heavens, with the sun, moon, and stars, 
the four cardinal points, and the center of the earth. 
When they worship the north, they dress themselves 


a trade till he 
has sacrificed to him, and put bd ded ' His 


protection; nor are any contracts, or „ {prog 
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d of build- 
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| whimsical figures 


ments, and indeed every thing they use are of that 
dismal colour. When they worship towards the east, 
they are dressed in green; when to the south, in 
scarlet; when to the west, in white; and yellow 
when to the center of the earth. They like wise 
worship the meanest things on earth, as will appear 
from the following — ets .circumstance: _ _ 
Some fishermen having one day seen a billet of 
wood thrown on shore, believed that it was inhabit- 
ed by the soul of some great person; they lifted it 
into the boat and carried it home, where it was wor- 
shipped, and temples were erected to its memory and 
honour. They traced its genealogy, and found that 
this Log was no less a. personage than the daughter 
of one of the emperors of China. Ibis pious prin- 
cess had thrown herself into. the sea, in order to be- 


stow her toyal benedictions on the people of Ton- 
| quin, and n her good intention without 


being discovered, she metamorphosed herself into a 
den billet. Daola, one of their idols, presides 
over travellers, and indeed they have their titulary 
gods for the protection of every thing. "RY 
The Tonquinese have as many pagods, or temples 
as they have country houses, and each of those has 
at least two priests to offer up sacrifices, but some 
have upwards of forty, and all these are supported by 
the bounty of the people. They profess much hu- 
mility, never begging for relief, nor do they accept 
of any ching besides what is absolutely necessary. 
If they have any thing to spare, they give it away 
to the poor, maintain several widows and chil- 
dren, out of their own collections; a noble exam- 
ple for those of the purest religion to copy after. 
They have grand festivals on the first and fifteenth 
of every moon; but, besides, they observe several 
holy days in memory of the dead. In the sixth 
month, they celebrate the festival of their idol, 
Tham- no, who is the preserver of their corn in the 
same manner as the Greeks believed that Ceres was. 
In all solemn festivals, they perfume their idols, and 
| illurginate their altats. They believe in the art of 
divination, and nothing of importance is undertaken, 
without first consulting the magicians, who compose 
their looks and gestures in the most artful manner, 
in order to procbre the respect of those who consult 
them. Before he attempts to answer any of che 
De him, he opens a book in a very 
formal marmer, containing circles, characters, and 
„and then demands the age of the 
person who comes to consult him. He then tosses 
up into the air, two or three small pieces of brass, 
with characters on one side only, and if the sides 


with the characters fall towards the ground, then it 
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is considered as a bad omen; but if 
they denote some ce of success. If there are 
only two pieces, and if they fall the reverse of each 
other, it is considered as an indication of something 
very successful. For the most part these magicians 
are 50 artful, that they can throw the pieces 80 as 
to give hope to the person who makes the applica- 
tion; a practice common among the ancient hea- 


In this country, there are witches who pretend to 


have a familiar acquaintance with the devil, and 


that, by his assistance, they can reveal what are the 
conditions of the souls of particular persons in the 
other world. These witches pretend to conjure up 
the souls of deceased persons, by the sound of a drum, 
and they have the art to counterfeit 
which 3 believe is the soul speaking to them. 
These fortunetellers, who appear to be arrant im- 
postors, devote their own children to the devil, and 
they teach them to throw themselves into seemingly 
strong convulsions, to make the people believe they 
When a man is taken sick, t 
lady to the first devil who entered into his thoughts. 
An attempt is then made to appease the devil, by 
sacrifices; but if they dont succeed, they have re- 
course to compulsion. The friends of the sick man 
take up arms, and surround the house, in order to 
drive the devil out of his quarters, and they believe, 


that when he is driven out, he is confined, close 


corked up in a bottle of water. When it is ima- 

ined that the sick man's disorder is occasioned by 
the malice of the ghost of one of his dead relations, 
the magician uses several charms to conjure the 
spirit to him, and when he has laid hold on him, 
he puts him up 
beside the devil. 


eir ridiculous superstition, it is evident, that al- 
tho' in many respeets they believe in the doctrine of 
the immortality of the soul, yet they consider it as 
dome way material; for if the soul is not material, 
it could not be confined by matter, or which is all 
one, corked up in a bottle. | 
When onie of the natives of Tonquin 
from a journey, in which he has met with some 
singular deliverance; or when any of them return 
home sick, wounded, or indisposed, they carry the 
upper garments of che persons to a cross way, and 
hang them upon a pole, then they offer seven little 
balls of rice to the genius, or titulary god of che 
place, after whieh the balls are eaten by the persons 
in whose favour they were offered up. This prac- 
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a strange voice, 


y asctibe his ma- 


in another bottle, and places him 


There they are both confined for 


ever, if the patient dies, but if he recovers the ma- 
gician suffers them to escape. From this part of 


returns home 


turn up, tice was much attended to by the antient Greeks, 


y 


. 
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who believed that some of their gods presided over 
the highways, in order to protect travellers. They 
have a very remarkable way of celebrating the an- 
niversary of their birthdays, particularly that of 


the king's, of which the following is a faithful 


account : | 

Seven days before the festival, the chief musicians 
repair to the palace, and form a choir of vocal and 
instrumental music, which continues till the feast 
commences. Several of the Bonzes, or priests assem- 
ble, and they begin with the chief priest's pronoun- 
_ several prayers, and then conjures the king's 
in the following words to inform his body :— 
Let the three souls of our monarch, says he, 
with an audible voice, assemble together and 
„make one soul to animate his body.” After that 
they cast lots with two pieces of brass, and when 
they think the souls are arrived, the chief Bonze 
fastens them to the end of a stick, for the three 
souls to perch upon. At the same time they inform 
the King, that in a short time he must go to receive 
his soul, and prepare a lodging for it. Ihe king 
then pulls off the -cloaths he has on, and having 
dressed himself in every thing new, ascends a mag- 
nificentthrone, while two thousand soldiers, as many 
horses, and twelve elephants are ordered to conduct 
his soul. | 
This numerous retinue conducts the soul to the 
throne, where the king receives it, as one risen from 
the dead. All his courtiers congratulate him on 
his resurrection, and the festival continues seven 
days. This is, perhaps, one of the most remarkable 
festivals in the world, and probably took its rise 
from a notion, that on the annual return of birth- 
days, new souls, endued with the most sublime vir- 
tues, come to reside in the body. | . 
On the first day of the new year, every house- 
keeper: erects a long pole before his door, and, fixes 
à basket to the top of it, embellished all round with 
fine paper, gilt and painted. The reason for this 
ceremony is, the Lonquinese believe that the painted 
paper has the power to drive away the evil spirit, 
but were they to neglect so necessary an article in 
their religion, the evil spirit would torment them 
during the whole remainder of the year. 
last day of the year, all those who have bad any dis- 
putes are reconciled, and they begin the new year 
in a state of friendship. In marriages, they must 
have the consent of their parents, if they are alive, 
but if they are dead, then they must apply to the 
nearest relations, and the marriage engagements 
must be signed, and confirmed before the judge, or 
governor of the place. They may marry as many 


wives 
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wives as they please, but if they cannot support them | 
from being a burthen to the community, then they 


are liable to pay a fine. On the evening of the 


wedding day, the relations of the bride conduct her 


home- to the house of the bridegroom, where the 
first thing she does is to go into the kitchen and kiss 
the heartn, after which she prostrates herself on the 
ground, to acknowledge her humility and obedience 
to her husband. | 
The entertainments at their marriages, generally 
last nine days, unless the parties are extremely poor, 
and then three days are considered as sufficient. 'The 
law permits a man to put away his wife, but this 
privilege is not granted to the woman, and if a wo- 
man procures a divorce, it is attended with man 
difficulties, When a woman is found guilty of adul- 
tery, she is turned out into an inclosuie among ele- 
phants, where she generally starves, but for the same 
crime, the man can compound by paying a fine. 


The ceremony of a divorce in Tonquin, has some- 


thing in it very novel to Europeans. When a man 


is inclined to put away his wife, he takes the sticks 


which they used at their meals, instead of forks, and 
breaking them in twain, each party takes one half, 
and wraps it carefully up in a piece of silk stuff; after 
vrhich the man is obliged to return his wife all the 
money he received with her, and give security that 
he will take care of all the children they had while 
they cohabited together. | 4 
The cloaths they wear at their funerals are alwa 

white, but no part of them must be of silk. A fa- 
ther, or a mother, mourns for a child twenty-seven 
months ; widows wear mourning for their husbands, 
three years; but a husband mourns no longer for his 
wife, than he thinks proper. Brothers and sisters, 
mourn for one another, one whole year. The lowest 


sorts of the people commemorate their deceascd re- 


lations, and their ceremonies are according to the 
nature of their circumstances. For such as have 
done great things to serve the public, they erect al- 


tars and temples, on which they offer sacrifices, and 


they even celebrate the memories of such as have 
raised disturbances, fomented rebellions, and tram. 
pled on the laws; but this is not done for their ho- 


nour, but to hold them out as objects of detestation, 


to all those who shall live in future ages. 

But nothing can exceed the funeral rites of their 
kings, in splendor and pomp they even exceed ima- 
gination. e Brys embalm the body, and then 
expose it on a bed of state for sixty-five days toge- 


ther, during all which time, he is attended and 


served with as much splendor as if he was really alive, 
and the victuals, as soon as conveyed away from 


him, are given to the pricsts, and to the poor. Every ö 


4 


other worl 


one of his subjects is obliged to appear in mourning, 
All the officers of state are obliged to remain in 


mourning three years, nor are any public games al- 


lowed during the mourning, except such as are 
common when a king mounts the. throne, in the 
room of his predecessor. The dishes served up at 
the new king's coronation, are all varnished black, 
and he cuts off his hair, and covers his head with a 


| straw hat. All the great officers of state do the same, 


and three bells are kept tolling incessantly, from the 
death of the king, till his body is put on board a 
galley, in order to be interted among his ancestors. 

On the Sixty-Sixth day, after the death of the king, 
all things being prepared for his interment, by a 
proper officer appointed for that purpose, the pro- 
cession begins, and the ground is strewed with 
flowers. The process ion continues sixteen days, and 
at every quarter of a league, they make a halt near 
some huts, erected for the purpose of supplying the 
people and horses with provisions, and with fire to 
light «heir pipes. Iwo gentlemen of the king's 
eg march in the front, and as they go along 


they proclaim the king's name with all his pompous 


titles; each of them carries a mace in his hand, the 
head-of which has a lighted torch in it, and twelve 
gentlemen of the king's gallies draw a mausoleum 
after them. Ii obs 
Next comes the master of the horse, at- 
tended by two pages who are followed by twelve 
sumpter horses, richly caparisoned, and led by pages, 
walking two and two. The elephants come next in 
the following order; the first four are mounted by 
standard bearers, the next four have castles on their 
backs, filled with soldiers, and the last four have 
cages on their backs; these cages are made of lattice- 
work, finely gilded and glazed. The car, or chariot, 
which contains the mausoleum, in which the king's 
body is deposited advances next, and is drawn by 
twelve stags, each of whom is led by one of the 

captains of the life-guards. HOT TT 
The new king, with his brothers, and all the 
princes of the blood, walk behind the car, dressed 
in long white robes, with straw hats on their heads; 
and they are followed by the princesses,. with the 
king's musicians; and each princess has two. ladies 
to wait on her. These princesses carry each a hand- 
ful of the provisions that are to be used at the enter- 
tainment. The four principal governors of the pro- 
vinces follow the ladies, each carrying a staff on his 
shoulder, and a purse at his waist, liel with gold 
and the richest perfumes. In these purses are con- 
tained the presents which are to be given to the de- 
ceased king, in order to defray his expences into the 
The governors are followed by eight 
| Lo”. 
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coaches, loaded with ingots. of gold, bars of silver, 
cloth of tissue, and the richest silks, from a persuasion, 
that the deceased is to carry all these along with 
him. * 

The procession is closed by all the nobility and 
persons of rank, some on foot, and some on horse- 
back; and as soon as they arrive at the brink of the 
river, there is a galley to receive the king's body, 
with many others to attend it. In the first of the 
two which immediately follow the corpse, are such 
of the great men of the kingdom who have consented 
to be buried along with their sovereign; and in the 
other, which is closely shut up, are the favourite 
court ladies, who have submitted to the same fate. 
The other gallies are transports, to carry all sorts of 
necessary provisions, with equipages and treasures. 
All these gallies are rowed from one creek to another, 
till they come to the most solitary place they can 
find, and the most difficult of access; for no per- 
sons are to know where the king and his illustrious 
victims are buried, except six eunuchs, who are 
worn to secrecy in the most solemn manner. 

When they come to the place appointed for the 
funeral service to be performed, several of the priests, 
who are indiscriminately named Bonzes, Bramins, or 
Talapoins, approach, dressed in their white robes, 
and repeat several prayers. After this they sing 
hymns, while those who have voluntarily consented to 
die with their king, are employed in washing them- 
selves, and preparing for their passage into the other 
world. The priests attend the funeral pile, upon 
which the king's body 1s laid, and on piles inclosed, 
built of wood, are the nobles, the ladies, elephants, 
horses, and treasures. Fire being set to the piles, 
the priests sing several hymns, and as soon as the 
whole is reduced to ashes, there is a deep pit made, 


and the contents are thrown into it; but no monu- 
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ment is erected in the place, lest the ashes of the 


dead should be disturbed. | 

It would be impossible to hear, the cries of those 
victims without horror, were we not, at the same 
time, to consider how strongly prejudice operates on 
the minds of men, in favour of some particular sort 
of superstition, which has been in a manner deified 
by its great antiquity. But to this we may add, that 
the priests take care to employ 80 many musicians 
during the burning of the funeral pile, that the cries 
of the sufferers are drowned. 

It was a just remark of the celebrated Paschal, 
that in all ages and nations, men are more attentive 
to false than to true religion. Whence does this 
contradiction arise? The answer is obvious: God 
hath made man upright, but he hath sought out 
many inventions. In nothing does the corruption of 
human nature appear more conspicuous, than in the 
regard men pay to false religion, while they consi- 
der that which is really pure as unworthy of their no- 
tice. This general accuſation will not, however, 
hold good in all its parts, when applied to the hea- 
thens we have been writing of. They never heard 
the joyful sound of the gospel ; they never saw the 
pure simplicity of Christian worship; nor did they 
ever hear the perfections of the divine attributes 
explained. It is true, they have the same law of 
nature, by which all the heathen world will be 


we find how meanl have aded 
_ —_— 


2 uw. us consider, that w 


the Almighty may inflict on them hereafter, yet 
dreadful will be the condition of those nominal 


Christians, who, having the means of grace put 
into their hands, and the hope of glory presented to 
them, forget their God and their Redeemer, and 


trample upon all his mercies. 


— 
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The RELIGION of C 


HE kingdom of Cochin- china, is situated with- 

out the Ganges, and the religion of the natives 
differs but little from what we have already described 
in Tonquin, They are gross idolators, and worship 
e meanest reptiles, and even inanimate thing 


8. 
The first article of their religion consist in paying 


ICHIN-CHINA, CAMBODIA, &c. 


adoration to the souls of those who, in this life, 
were distinguished for some. meritorious action, and 
their temples are adorned with their images. 'These 


images are artfully placed, some being high and 
others low, much in the same manner as the pipes of 


an organ. 


of 
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This is done to point out the merits 
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the persons, and according to the height of the 


image, the degrees of worship are regulated, for 
those who are short are not to be treated with $0 


much respect as those who are tall. 


Between each range of these images, there is a 


dark opening, but no person can see how far it. 


reaches. 'I'his their priests say, is the place where 


the eternal invisible God resides, and that he cannot 
be seen by the human eye. Being asked by a Jesuit, 


why they erected images, seeing they believed in 
one true God? they answered, that they did not set 
up the images as makers of heaven and earth, but 
they kept them to put them in memory of the vir- 


tues of great men, who could hear their prayers, and 


mtercede with God for them. Through the whole 
of the country there are such a number of pagods, 
and in each of them several different idols, that one 
would be apt to imagine every family had two or 
three for themselves; but this is of great advantage 
to the priests, who are constantly employed in acts 
of devotion, in sacrifices, and other offices in chose 
temples. ? Eh 
Such of the Cochin-Chinese as live near the moun- 


_ tains, have preserved a greater purity in their wor- 


ship, for they have no temples crowded with idols, 
but offer up their sacrifices on hills, or in groves, un- 


der the canopy of the heavens, and they pay great 


respect to the memory of the dead. 

'The natives of Cambodia, are, in many respects 
like those of Siam, for they adore the soul of the 
universe as the true God. They have a celebrated 
temple at Oneo, in this kingdom, and to it devotees 
resort from many parts of the east; and the priests 


who officiate in it, pretend to oY answers to the 


most difficult questions pro to them. There are 
different orders of these priests, but all of them are 
distinguished by their dress. Some of them make a 


vow of poverty, and live only on the charity of well- 


disposed persons ; while others, who chuse to accept 
of salaries, spend great part of their time in visiting 
the sick, and healing, by magic, different sorts of 
diseases. Some go | 0 place to place, instructing 
ignorant, and in doing all sorts of good offices 
those who want their assistance. The medicines 

rey give to their patients are-extremely.sunple, and 
they are so nourishing, that they want no other sort 
of subsistance until they recover. When they think 
a patient is incurable, they tell him so, and desire 
him not to load himself with medicines ; but when 


they think there are any hopes of his recovery, then 


thy bid him not despair, as they have a medicine 

4 him, and recover him to his former state of 
health. They accordingly administer their medicines, 
which they always carry along with them, and if 


_ 


nies. 


the patient recovers, the priest are highly honoured; 
but if he dies, then his death is imputed to the anger 


of the gods, for some secret crime. 


There is but little difference between the natives 
of Cochin-china, and those of Cambodia, nor indeeed 
between them and those we have already described, 
concerning their marriages and funerals. - Both ad- 
mit a plurality of wives,” and both tolerate divorces. 
They observe the same rules of uinity in 
their marriages as are prescribed in the Jaw of Moses, 
and what we Christians practise. Indeed they have 
many other customs resembling those of the Jews; 
which may serve to shew, that there was no great 
difference between the inhabitants of ancient na- 
tions concerning their religious rites and ceremo- 
If a man dies, the nearest male relation, unmarried, 
is to take the widow to wife, and in case either of 
the parties refuse to comply with this established 
custom, or rather law, then the offending party id 
fined in such a sum as he is seldom ever able to pay. 
Both men and women are punished in the same man- 
ner for adultery, and that is, exposing them to the 
elephants; for they believe, that if they turn them 
out into a field where these creatures are grazing, 
such is their sagacity, that they will tread upon them 
till they are dead. It is certain, that an untamed 
elephant will tread upon any person who comes in 
his way, but he is so easily tamed, that there cannot 
be any great difficulty for these delinquents to screen 
themselves from him, and take shelter in some other 
part of the country. | 

We shall now proceed to describe their funeral 
rites and ceremonies, which, in some things, are 
nearly allied to those of their neighbours ; but in 


other respects, rather more simple, and bearing 
greater marks of antiquity. 8 ; 


When a person lies at the point of death, all his 
male relations and friends crowd around his bed, 
with drawn scymiters and sabres, which they bran- 
dish around the patient, in order to drive away such 
evil spirits as they imagine are hovering around him, 
to seize his soul the moment it departs from his 
body. When a person of distinction dies, the priests, 
who are like wise the phycisians, hold a consultation 
concerning the nature of the disorder, and when 
they think they have found it, they discover what evil 
spirit it was that inflicted it, and in the most formal 
manner, they condemn him to everlasting flames. 
But according to their notions, while they revenge 
themselves on the evil spitit, another is preparing to 
take away the life of one of the deceased's relations. 

When the devil enters into the h of the next 
person who is to die in the family, the priests are 

ent 
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and the procession is closed 
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sent for, and when they have been some time in con- 
versation with the patient, they give him a sleeping 
draught, which, for at least one day, deprives him 
of his senses. During the whole of that time they 
remain with him, and when the use of his senses 
and reason returns, the relations of the deceased are 
called in; then the priests tell them, that the person 
who lies sick saw the soul of the deceased, and 
points out, in a distinet manner, how he is employed, 
and in what state he is. This is a very artful trick, 
and serves to establish the power of the priests, while 
it darkens the understandings of the people, and 
keeps their minds in a state of subjection. 
When a person's funeral is to be celebrated; an 
entertainment is provided, and all the relations, 
friends, and neighbours are invited; and on such oc- 
casions they invoke the souls of their departed an- 
cestors, praying them once more to return. 


The third day of the feast, the body is carried to 


a stage erected before the door of the house, and 
the priests sing and pray around it, at the same 
time sprinkling it all over with consecrated water. 
The richest perfumes that can he procured are put 
into the mouth, and the body is laid into a wooden 


coffin, but not covered with a lid; then the proces- 


sion begins in the following manner: 1 55 
155 male relations of the deceased walk first, 
after them follow the priests, singing a sort of litany, 
or rather different sorts of litanies; next the — 
is carried by some of the e of the deceased, 
y the women, dressed 
in white, and veiled, making the most hideous la- 
mentations. When they arrive at the funeral pile, 


which is commonly in a desert place, near the 


banks of a river, or sometimes in a wood, the 
priests renew their singing, which continues about 
an hour, after which the is a second time per- 
fumed and sprinkled, and being laid on the pile, all 


the relations, one after another, touch it out of re- 


spect, and each repeats a short prayer for the repose 
of his soul; the priests then set fire to the pile, and 
they, with tha relations, wait till it is consumed. 
The ashes are then buried in a grave dug for that 
purpose, except a few small bones, which the wi- 
dow picks up and puts into an earthen urn, mixed 
with flowers. These she carries home, as the pre- 
cious remains of her husband, and deposits them 
near her house. Sometimes they are put up in a 
pagod, and it frequently happens, that if the rela- 


_ tons are rich, then tliey build and endow a temple 


tor the purpose. 


Consistent with the nature of this work, which 


zs to comprehend the whole body of divinity, whe- 
ther historical, theological, or practical, we have 1 


8 


] 


they may 1 
of society. The immediate descendants of Noah, 


already taken notice of some of the leading prinei- 
ples under different heads, and throughout the re- 
mainder shall continue to do the 1. It is re- 
markable, that in all the nations we have hitherto 
treated of, some rites and ceremonies are used, with 
respect to marriage, and although it may appear that 
some of these are ridiculous enough, yet their unt- 
versality points out their antiquity. But where 
shall we look for this antiquity? Is it to be found 
among the heathens? The answer is obvious, nor 
can there be any dispute concerning it. Ihe hea- 
thens differ from each other in the nature of marry- 
ing, and yet there is no nation that we can hear of, 
wy fi celibacy is established as a principle of rel:- 
gion. To understand this in a proper manner, we 
must have recourse to the sacred scriptures, where 
we read, that when God had finished the greatest 
part of the creation, he made man, and afterwards 
he formed the woman to be a help-meet for kim. 
It seems to have been the design of the Almighty, 
that men and women, as hushands and wives, 
should li ve in peace and society together, that they 
should be mutual assistants to each other, tliat the 


should propagate their species, and that they should, 


by the highest act of generosity, educate their chil- 
dren in the principles of virtue and religion. All 
this was appointed, that the government of this 


world should be conducted in a regular manner, and 
that when societies were formed, men might know 


the relation they stood in to each other, and to 


God 


Marriage is a contract, both of a civil and religi- 


ous nature, between a man and a woman, by which 
they e 


| ge to live together in mutual love and 
friendship, for the happiness of each other, and that 
up their childern useful members 


after the deluge, seem to have had. but a faint no- 


tion of marriage; for we are informed, that the 


first inhabitants of Greece lived promiscuously to- 
gether, and that women were common to the men 
m general, However, when republics were esta- 


blished, and governments fixed, new regulations 


took place, and marriage was countenanced and en- 


couraged, while those who abstained frem it were 
treated with peculiar marks of contempt. 

The Lacedemonians were particularly remark- 
able for their severity towards those who deferred 


marriage till advanced in years, and still more so to 


those who never married. Such persons were oblig- 
ed to run once every winter naked round the Forum, 
and to sing a certain song, which expostd them to 
the ridicule of the populace. Another punishment 
was, to be excluded from all the-public' —— 

| | which 
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which the young virgins danced naked, and on cer- | the time when marriages should be celebrated, some 


tain solemn days, the old women mo 
ts. 


vound the altars, and beat them with their 


The Athenians had a law, that all those who en- 


joyed offices of a public nature, should be married 


men and have children ; these being considered as 
80 many pledges of Geir integrity, in discharging 
their duty to their-country and fellow citizens. 
This was certainly a just and equitable law, for 
those who live unmarrici, cannot be supposed to 
have any great regard for che interest of their coun- 
try, whereas those who are married, seek to pro- 
mote the public good, because their wives, their 


children, and relations, are all in one way or other 


connected with che event, and must stand or fall by 
the conduct of their parent. ä 

Many of the ancient heathens paid little regard to 
tlie laws of consanguinity in the marriage state, for 
we even find, that among the Persians, men often 


lay with their own sisters, and what is still more 


shocking, with their own mothers. | 

The Greeks were extremely regular, with re- 
spect to their marriages, and they took care to pre- 
vent every thing that might lead towards incest, 
which they looked upon as unnatural. It is true, 


women were often purchased; bur if they were or- 


phans, then' the state was under the ee of 
eq 


bestowing upon them a marriage portion, to 
what they might have expected, had their parents 
been alive. 18 TOY ; 

The Romans, as well as the Greeks, never per- 
mitted polygamy, or a plurality of wives ; but both 
gave too much liberty to such as sued for divorces. 
It is cnacted by the first law of the twelve tables, 
that * when a woman shall have cohabited with a 
man for a whole year, without having been three 
nights absent from him, she shall be deemed his 
wife; from whence it appears, that the Romans 
considered living together as essential to marriage. 
By the second law of the same tables, it is enacted, 


If a woman is found by her husband in adultery, 


or drunk, he may put her to death, but he must 
first consult her relations.“ 85 
Among many of the ancients, particularly the 


Romans, it was considered as in some measure dis- 
huonourable for women to marry a second time; be- 
eause they looked upon it as a breach in her first ma- 


trimonial covenant. This notion was carried 80 far, 
that it was imagined if ever the widow married, it 


would disturb her husband's repose, or as Justinian 


says, * the soul of the deceased husband is disturbed 
when his wife marries a second.“ All the ancients, 
like the East Indians, whom we have already de- 


goribed, were extremely superstitious concerning 


| 


being of opinion, that winter was the most proper 
season, while others fixed it for the spring or 
summer. | | | g 

Although we find no positive injunctions in the 
law of Moses obliging men to marry, yet the 2 
have always considered it as an indispensible obliga- 
tion, in consequence of the original words, 4 
crease and multiply.“ So that every young man, 
who did not marry before he was twenty years of 
age, was considered as one who was injuring the 
young women. There is in the Jewish Talmud, a 
very remarkable question relating to marriage, com- 
prized in the following words, Who is he that 
prostitutes his daughter?“ The answer is, He 
that keeps her too long unmarried, or gives her to 
an old man.” 0 ee FEA 

Polygamy was not forbidden by the law of Mo- 
ses; for it appears that great legislator formed most 
of his precepts upon the practices of the ancient pa 


| triarchs. us we read that Jacob married two sis- 
ters, and that he had children by both. But still we 


find the Jews did not content themselves with this 
small allowance of two wives, as will appear to any 
one who reads the histories of David, Solomon, 
and many others. However, they made a particu- 
lar distinction between the wives of the first rank 
and those of the second. The Jews were permitted, 
not only to marry among their own tribes, but also 
among those heathen nations around them, who had 
been circumcised, and therefore when we read of 
Solomon having married strange wives, who turned 
his heart away from the Lord, we are to understand 
such as had been born in nations where circumcision 
had never taken place. | . 
That marriage is an honourable institution, we 
can have no reason to doubt, since we find that our 
divine Redeemer was present at one, and it was 
there that he wrought his first miracle; and yet we 
find, that even during the apostolic age, soon after 
our Saviour's ascension, that there were many per- 
sons under che name of Christians, who actually 
taught that men should not marry, which the apostle 
justly calls the doctrine of devils ; with these here- 
tics, who sprung from Simon Magus, the church 
had a long struggle, but at last they dwindled into 
con ; nor was the notion revived till 


years afterwards, when the church of Rome forbid 
the clergy to . 8 8 | 
The primitive Christians laid several restrictions 


upon all those who professed the gospel, concern- 
ing marriage, such as forbidding them to marry 
with heretics, or such as were enemies to the faith. 
This injunction was founded upon the 2 
nes | wor 
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words of St. Paul, 2 Cor. vi. 14. © Be ye not un- 
| — yoked with unbelievers.” But icular 
churches differed with respect to this sentifaent. In 
some churches it was simply forbidden, as a thing 
rather dangerous than criminal, but in others it was 
accompanied with excommunication, It was, how- 
ever, carried much higher, when the Christian re- | 
ligion received the sanction of the civil power ; for 
we find by an edict of the emperor 'Theodosius, 
that it was made a capital felony for à Christian to 
marry a Jewish woman, nor in that age were mar- 
riages permitted, but by the consent of the church. 
Freemen were not to marry slaves, nor were widows 
to accept of a second husband, till one year after 
the death of the first. By the same law, à god- 
father could not marry the child whom he stood 
sponsor for, because it was supposed there was a 


between them. Some of the pri- 


108 
mitive fathers believed, that no man could lawfully. 


marry after divorced from his wife, nor a womgs 
after divorced from her husband, even in cases of 
adultery, which is ane of the highest vialations of 
the m_— vow ; but the genorality of the fathers 
wete of a different opinion. * 

- The Romish church has dignified the institution 


ori ng e the name of a sacrament ; but the 
church gland, and indeed all reformed churches, 


reject that sentiment. The utmost respeet, how- 
ever, is paid to marriage, by all the protestant 
churches in Europe, and indeed by every virtuous 
person; for it has generally been found, that those 
vrho treat this ordinance with contempt, act as un- 
worthy members of society; and the universality 
e, serve to point out, that the Mosaic ac- 
count of the creation is confirmed by daily expe- 
rience, and by occular demonstration. 


The RErieton of the PHILIPPINE ISLANDS, &c. 


ESE islands, situated at the eastern extre- | 


. for mn most part * nm 
S lators; for though | Jesuits ave | 
converted some of them to popery, yet the number 
is very inconsiderable.. These idolators worship the 
dun, moon, and stars, and in some places they pay 
2 —_— Hon th "ay devil, * ntly gacri- 
fice to him, to e great obligations are 
Inn pain 
appears, vil as t 
of riches and money. But chey 2 
idols, both in public and private, and some of their 
ceremonies have a near affinity with what we often 
reed of in ancient history, concerning the Greeks 
and Romans. One of their idols; to whom much 
respect is paid, is called Batala, which signifies god 
the creator ; for they believe that this er made all 
things in the beginning out of nothing. They have 
a r idol, the name of which signifies time, be- 
cause they believe that he began with the world, 
and will at last put an end to it. 
| bag 3 these heathens is wholly founded 
. OR ET a $9 | 


have many gods or | 


— y call the Supreme Being A 


upon tradition, and preserved in songs and hymns, 
which parents teach their children to learn by here 
In these hymns, like the antient-Greeks, they cele- 
brate the heroic actions of their ; for it is plain, 
that those idols whom they worship, are no more than 
the images of some of their ancestors, who, in for- 
mer times, either made wise laws for the regula- 
tion of their conduct, or invented some ul arts 

In some of the smaller islands, they have no tem- 
ples, nor altars, and all their worship consists in 
praying to the devil, whom they believe to be every 
where present with them. They are so much afraid 
of this evil spirit, - whom yet they worship, that they 
never walk out, nor-sit down at home, unless two 


'or three, if not more, are in company ; for they 
firmly believe, that if there is no more 


an one per- 


son by himself, then the devil will come and kill 


him. In some of these islands, they have no other 


form of worship, besides that of clasping their hands 
together, and looking stedfastly towards heaven. 
The fs, which has in- 


* 


duced many of our voyagers to imagine, that they 
are descended from 83 or Syrians, that being 
à title which, in the Hebrew and Syriac, signifies 


Father; and God is, with great propriety, called 


must have something stronger to support it, before 
we can give it much credit, for most of the Asiatic 
nations use the term Abba as a father, and in many 
respests there is a sriking similiarity in their lan- 


—_ remarkable, that those who worship the sun, 
refuse to eat swine's flesh, but they offer hogs in 
tacrifice. This is done on very solemn festivals, 
and in the following manner: After a concert of 
vocal and instrumental music, two old women ſtep 
forward and pay the most devout homage to the sun; 
for the women, particularly the old ones, act both 
as priestesses and magicians. "The homage to the 
sun being over, they dress themselves in their pon- 
tifical vestments, and bind a ribbon round their 
heads in such a manner, that they appear to have 
two horns growing out of their . In the 


mean time they hold something in their hands re- 


sembling a girdle, and thus arrayed they dance, and 


py upon a kind of rural pipe, say their prayers, 
and pronounce some particular words with their eyes 
fixed on the sun; during this act of devotion, the 

hog that is to be sacrificed is bound fast to a stake, 
and they all dance around him. A flaggon of wine 


is next brought to one of the old women, who pours |. 


a cup full of it on the hog, performing, at the same 
time, some ceremonies suitable to the solemnity of 
the sacrifice. She then stabs the hog and lets him 
bleed to death; they wash their musical pipes in the 


blood of the victim, and dipping one of their fingers 


into it, mark the foreheads of their husbands. But 


the most remarkable things is, that although these 


people will not eat swine's flesh in their common 


meals, yet when the hog is killed in the sacrifice, 
the whole carcase is warmed a few minutes before a 
slow fire, and then the old women, the priestesses, 


cut it in small pieces and distribute it among the peo- 


ple, who eat it in honour of the sun. Ihe bones, 
and whatever is leſt, are burnt, and the whole sacri- 
fice ends with music and dancing. 5 
These islanders, like most others, who are igno- 
rant of the true religion, form a notion that they can 
know, from seeing the first object that presents itself 
to them in the morning, whether they will be suc- 
cessful, or unsuccessful in their undertakings during 
the remainder of the day. If they set out on a jour- 
ney, and happen to tread upon an insect, they will 


return back to their houses. In their marriage cere- | 


; moryes they have very little remarkable, only that 
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Father in Scripture. This supposition, however, 


them. 


pile, several hymns are sung by the © 8 
and the relations having kissed the deceased, fire is 


”A 


ey admit of a plurality of wives, one being superior 
. the — 5 ö They believe in the ae ale 
of the soul, but like most of those heathens already 
mentioned, they think it passes from one body to 
another. Those who are most addicted to supersti- 


tion, make often deep incisions into their flesh, by 
way of penance for their sins; for they believe that 


the gods are pleased with them when they torment 


themselves. 


In some of the Philippine islands the people cir- 
cumcise their, children, but che rite itself is accom- 
panied with such particular marks of cruelty as are 


shocking to be mentioned. Instead of cutting off 
the foreskin of the private parts, they force à nail 
into a particular part of the Fidel and this they 
do, that young men may be deterred from seekin 
after unlawful pleasures, especially while they reflect 
on the wounds in their bodies occasioned by this 
barbarous practice. It is likewise done in order to 
prevent youth from committing unnatural crimes, 
and we are told the practice itself was at first in- 
vented by the women, and this is not much to be 
wondered at, when we consider that nothing cau ex- 
asperate a woman more than to hear that a man has 
debased himself below the dignity of the brute crea- 
tion, This was the opinion of the ancient Greeks, 
as appears from the following words of the poet, 


Venus one only altar does approve, 
For offerings by nature due to love. 


In their funeral solemnities, they first burn the 
bodies of the deceased, and then bury' the ashes, and 
upon the spot they generally erect a small pagod or 
temple, but if the deceased person's relations are poor, 
then a pole is generally stuck up instead of a pagod. 
Their processions to «i funeral pile are rude, but 


solemn. As they have no priests, the old women, 


who act in that character, march before the corpse, 
some playing on instruments, and others singing to 
The relations of the deceased follow behind 

the corpse, and the procession is closed by the ser- 
vants and neighbours. The eee laid on the 
d priestesses, 


set to it, and the whole consumed. After this, the 


ashes are decently buried, and the relations return 


home, where they have an entertainment chat lasts 


three days. | 


Near these islands are many others, where in most 
respects, the manners and custems, both civil and 
religious, are the same, particularly the islands of 
Ladrones, which is a term of reproach given them, 


| | . ur 
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but why that name was-giventhem; does not appear 
perhaps, because some of them had been pirates, and 


are wooden images, and theirs pagods, or temples, 


the hulks of old boats, or canoes, the fore part of 


which serves as an altar, and there the ſigure of the 
is placed. They ate so brutish in their manners, 
that they herd together as so many swine, and con- 


trary to the custom of most other heathens, they |: 


know nothing of marriage ; for all ranks of men and 


women lay promiscuously together, without any sort 
of distinction. They wear no cloaths in common, 


only that when they go to worship their idols, they 


trees. Their worship for the most part consists in 
sacrificing hogs, in the same manner as in the Phi- 
lippine islands, and they have some rude hymns, 
which they sing around the victim before it is slaugh- 
tered. But notwithstanding all the brutality we have 
mentioned, yet these idolators, when they go to 


their temples, are extremely modest; for should a 


man presume to offer any indeceney to a woman, by 
uncovering her secret parts, he would have his lips 


and nose cut off; and many of our Europeans, who | 


have visited those parts, have seen instances of this 
severity of punishment, which may serve to shew, 
that in some respects, decency is to be found, even 
among savages. ON „ 

The Marian 
treated of, and if we can believe the Jesuits, it will 


follow, that the inhabitants are the most wretched 


creatures in the universe, that they do not believe 
there is a God, and that they have neither altars, 


temples, nor sacrifices; in a word (say they) they 
have no religion at all. This assertion, however, , 


of the Jesuits, is not to be credited, and probably, 
took its rise from the circumstance of those fathers 
not being able to make any of them converts. The 

ople, like those in the other heathen 


truth is, these 
nations around them, believe in a God, and the im- 


mortality of the squl; but admit, that it'transmigrates 
from one body to another. They say, that When 
souls are prog 4 they go into everlasting 
happiness; but chat such as remain impenitent, wi 

be punished with eternal torments. 
is considered by them as a sure presage of going into 


* 


eternal misery; but if death comes on slow and. 


lingering, in a natural way, then they believe that 
the soul will, after different transmigrations, go into 
paradise, and partake of all the'delicious fruits with 
which that happy place abounds. „„ 

That they have no pagods, or temples among them, 


i certain, and 80 It is with many other heathens in 
the universe; but this is no proof of their being Athe- 


islands are the next in order to be 


udden death 


lists, and it is 
World. 
plundered many of their neighbours. Their. idols 


| 


the 


Y 
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probable there are no Atheists in the 


- 
» 
* l a 


It is a sentiment that can scarce ever take place in 


the heart of a rational creature; for how can 2 man 


believe in the immortality of the soul, and a future 


state of rewards and punishments, without acknow- 
ledging at the same time, that there is a Supreme 
Being. ah H inn: raged: 1 | 


oy % 


| Thee islanders believs” there are two angels ar- 


. tending on every person here below, the one evil 


and the other good; that the good one prompts them 


on to virtuous actions, hut the evil ane is continually 
instigating them to commit crimes, and that they are 
have their private parts covered with the leaves of 


to be rewarded, or punished in the next world, ac- 
n as they obey the one or the other. 


As they have no such ceremony as that of mar- 


riage among them, 80 their funeral rites are extreme- 


ly simple; the body is carried out, and a pile of 
wood being erected, it 1s laGupon it, and reduced 
to ashes, and the whole of the ashes are thrown into 
the sea. The old women act as priestesses, but we 
do not find that they are entitled to any emoluments, 
probably, because they they think it a most dis- 
tinguishing, hanour ta be admitted as mediator be- 


tween their idols and the people. 


2 * 


Ihe account we have given of these people, na- 
turally jeads us to enquire into tie system of Atheism, 


which has been much talked of, but little understood. 


By an Atheist, is meant, one who does not believe 
the existence, or providence of God, and conse- 

uently has no religion at all, either true or false. 
There 1s reason to doubt whether there ever were in 


this world,” rational creatures who could, by the per- 


version of reason, argue themselves into an opinion, 


that there was no God. It is true, we read of one 


Theodorns, who opened a school at Athens, to teach 


there was no God; but such was the public clamour 


against him, that, had he not made his escape, he 
would have been put to death There were several 


other atheistical teachers in Athens, at different 
times; it does not appear, that their doctrines made 


any impression on the minds of the people, who, 


instead of one God, worshipped many. Plato dis- 


e ee into three secs, or classes; first, 
such as deny e there are any gods; second 
ly, those who allow the existence of the gods, but 


deny that they concern themselves with the affairs bf 
this lower world, so that they give up all belief in 


Divine Providence; and lastly, such as believe, that 


there are gods, but that they are easily reconciled to 
men, who have offended against them, vr. broken 
their laws. The heathens called the primitive Chris- 


g 


tians Atheists, which seems to have arisen from the 


notion that they worshipped a man, namely, * 


| 
Ss - 
| 


= 
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of Nazareth; and likewise, because they would not] was a God: as for the king, he had never offended 


worship the heathen idols, nor swear by the soul of 


the emperor, which was looked upon as an act of 


ampiety, bath by the priests and the laity, who knew 
nothing of the simplicity of the gospel. 

Acheism, notwithstanding all the abeurdities at- 
tending it, yet has had its martyrs... Lucilio Vanini, 
a Neopolitan gentleman, taught Atheism in France, 
about the beginning of the — century, and being 
convicted, was condemned to suffer death. When 
be was brought out to the place of execution, he 
was pressed to ask pardon of God, of the king, and 


of justice. He answered, he did not believe there 


| 


him; and with respect to justice, it might go to the 
devil. His tongue was first cut out, and then his 
n burned to ashes, April , 1619. £3 
Dr. Tillotson, speaking of Atheism, says, For 
some ages before the reformation, Atheism was con- 
fimed to Italy, and had its chief residence at Rome. 
All that is mentioned of it in the history of those 
times, is to be found in the lives of the popes and 
cardinals, written by Roman Catholic authors ; 80 
that Atheigm itself seems to have been the spawn of 
the superstitions of the church of Rome, in her most 
| deformed state. ON cer ett nets 


* 
* 
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Amboyna, Banda, and the Celebes. Some of 

inhabitants profess the religion of Mahomet, but | 
of that we shall not at present take any notice, con- 
fining ourselves to the Pa 


gans only. They worship 
the air, under the name of Lads. who is subject 


every town has its Nito, or particular god, whom 
they consult in all things of importance, and they 


do it in the fqlowing manner. Ss 

: agg bo thirty persons having assembled to- 

- gether, they summon the Nito, by beating a small 
consecrated drum, whilst two or three of the com- 
pany light up wax tapers, and pronounce several 

mysterious words, which they. consider as able to 


conjure him up. Aftes some time, one of the com- 


pany steps forward under the character of Nito, and 
speaks in his name, telling them, that the god, or 
demon, has just entered into him. The first thin 
the people do, is to set victuals before him, and at. 
ter he eaten, they propose their questions to 
him, and he answers them. These superstitious 
ceremonies are public, but they have others in se- 
cret, and it must be attended to all along, that this 
Nito is an evil spirit, and they pray unto him as 
unto the devil. In their private worship, the mas- 


ter of every family is obliged to light up wax 8 
in different paris of his in honour of Nito, 
and to set some meat before him, and he is to pre- 


serve some things consecrated by the evil spirit, 


treating of these islands, we include those of 


which are supposed to be endowed with something 
having a wpernatural power. 4 | 
But notwithstanding all their rites and ceremonies, 
yet we are well assured, that fear is the leading prin- 
ciple in then religion; nor would they worship the 
dzmon Nito, were it not to pacify him, lest he should 


to another being, whom they call Lanthila ; but | inflict some dreadful punishn:ent upon them. Their 


ceremony of taking an oath is very remarkable. 
They pour water into a porringer or dish, into which 
they throw some gold, earth, and a leaden bullet. 
They then dip into this composition, the point of a 
sword, or an arrow, and give the liquor to the per- 


son who is to he sworn, to drink. is ceremony 
is attended with the most dreadful imprecations on 
all such as shall perjure themselves. | 


They have such an opinion of the power of the 
devil, that they believe he has emissaxies, em oyed 
to dig the dead bodies of their relations out of thei 
graves to prevent which, they keep a constant guard 
Tound their sepulchres, till — imagine that 
corpse is consumed; for it is their rm belief, that 
the demons, who take up the dead bodies, regale 
themselves upon them. the island of Amboyna, 
there are some families, who pretend to have the 
power of witchcraft vested in them, from one ge- 
neration to another; and these persons are a terror 
to all the rest of the inhabitants, because they be- 
lieve, that they can, at any time destroy them. In 
all these islands, the natives have very gengeless no- 
Sons concarning their krat tormatinn, which 1s ., 
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to be wondered at, when we consider that all their 
knowledge flows from traditional accounts, trans- 
mitted to them by 


but whatever truth may be in that, they are now of 


a different opinion, or rather, they have so many 
opinions, chat the whole may be compared to that 
midnight darkness, which hides every object from 


the eyes of men. | 
There are some of them so stupid as to believe, 
that they sprang originally from the hollow of an 
old tree, and some of their chiefs assert, that they 
are descended from the cocoa- tree; others believe, 
that they have descended from serpents, which has 
induced many learned men to imagine that they 
have some confused traditional accounts, in what 
manner our first parents eat the forbidden fruit. 
. There are many heathens who still worship ser- 
pents, and in the island of Amboyna, the women 


wear jewels set in gold, in the form of snakes, or 


serpents, which they look upon as sacred, and ne- 


ver touch them, but with the most reverential awe. 


If these islanders meet accidentally with a dead 
corpse on the road, they return home again in the 
utmost hurry and confusion, especially if they have 
a young child along with them; for they imagine 
that the soul of the deceased hovers in the air near 
the corpse, and studies to do all the mischief it can 
to the living, but particularly to young children. 

In order, 1 to prevent mischief, they tie 
little beads round the necks of their infants when 
they are about three or four months old, after which 
they believe that dæmons have no power to hurt 
them. As the small pox often rages among them, 
they believe they are afflicted with it by the power 
of some evil genius, and that if they are not more 
than ordinary watchful, the body of the patient will 
be stolen away in the night and given to Sagu, a 
tree which they worship as a god. To prevent the 
dæmon from doing any mischief, they place a wood- 
en image near the top of the house, where there is 
an opening, and no sooner does he see it than he 
flies away and roves about in the air, without the 


least hope of ever effecting his intended purpose. If 
they meet with à deformed or decrepid man, when 


they first go out in the morning, they return home, 
being convinced, in their own opinion, that should 
they proceed on their journey, some mischief would 
befal them before evening. They live in the con- 
tinual dread of evil spirits, and to prevent their ma- 
licious intentions, they always keep some conse- 
crated things under their pillows, and were they to 
neglect this they would be unable to go to bed so as 


to get _ rest, They are $0 weak as to imagine, 
O. : 


their ancestors. It is asserted, 
that formerly they believed the world to be eternal; 


they p 
they bury her, and the deceased, imagining she has 


' ticular herbs. 


der the heads of sick persons, and beneath their 


nn 


that a person can be bewitched with 'a look; and 


therefore they take care that their children are never 
brought into the company of persons, besides those 
whom they imagine to be their friends. | 
A young maid must never touch any sort of fruit 
that grows double, nor must such fruit be presented 
to a married woman, lest she should bring forth 
twins. They imagine that such women as die in 
child- bed, are turned into ghosts and spectres to 
frighten their fellow - creatures; and that they wan- 


der about invisible, in order to find out their hus- 


bands. In order, therefore, to prevent a person who 
has died under such circumstances from metamor- 


phosing herself into one of these restless spirits, 
— an egg under each of her arm-pits before 


got her little infant under her arm, will never (th 

say) dare to stir abroad, lest she should let it fall. 
And they stick a parcel of pins in her toes, and stuff 
cotton between them. They like wise put saffron, 


in the form of a cross, to the soles of her feet, and 


tie her legs close together with thongs made of par- 
They put several sorts of herbs un- 


pillows they place broomsticks or aa. that they 


max have it in their power to drive the evil spirits 
away: : 1 IE 4] 
In their. marriage ceremonies, these islanders have 


nothing very remarkable; for as soon as the parties 
are agreed, which must always be by the consent of 
the parents, the bridegroom's father makes the nup- 
tial presents, and the father of the bride invites them 


to an elegant. entertainment, at which there is mu- 


sic and dancing, according to the custom of the 


country, and then the young couple retire. If the 


woman should not chuse to live with her husband 
after marriage, then she is obliged to return him all 
the presents she received from his father, after which 
she pours water on his feet, to denote that all those 
impurities are cleansed away which she contracted 
in consequence of her connection with him, and 
she, as well as the man, are at liberty to marry 
whom they please. WY 

In some of these islands th 


. | young men are not 
permitted to. marry till they 


ave produced some of 


the heads of their enemies, as a testimony of their 
valour. But what is most remarkable, their 


men are not permitted to wear any sort of clothes, 
not even so much as to conceal their private parts, 
till they have at least brought two heads, one to en- 
title them to wear clothes, and the other that they 
may be allowed to keep a house. All these heads 


are laid upon a consecrated stone, which serves 


ag, 
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them instead of an altar, and there they are offered 
up as so many sacrifices. 1225 | 

In their. funeral. ceremonies, they bury the bodies 
of the dead in the earth, and they watch the grave 
seven nights together, least the devil should steal 
the body away; for they are fully persuaded that 
no injury can happen to them in the day. And 


during all this. time, they make the bed of the de- 
ccased in the same manner as if he had been alive. 
Nay, they spread a table before the bed, and place 
victuals upon it. They imagine that the soul quits 
her tenement of clay with the utmost reluctance, 


and hovers for some time around it. | 
It has been asserted by some voyagers,. that these 
islanders were formerly men-eaters, or cannibals ; 
but of this we have no certain proof, and probably 
there are but few such wretches, if any at all in the 
world. . 2 6 
Wich all the customs above mentioned, they 
have some of a very extraordinary nature. . When 
a prince or chief magistrate dies, those who inha- 
bit the other islands send ambassadors to attend the 
funeral solemnity, and likewise to present their 
compliments of condolance. When they imagine 
death is approaching, they 
of opium, in order to stupify their senses; this serves 
to drown their tears, and make them forget all 
thoughts of eternity or a future state. It is the 
same when they execute a malefactor ; for they 
make him swallow opium till he knows not what 
he is doing, and then they crown his head with a 
chaplet of flowers, after which he is led out and 
put to death in a state of insensibility. 


In their declarations of war against their enemies, 


they use several ceremonies of a formal and solemn 
nature, and very much like what was practised by 
the Greeks and Romans, and by many other ancient 
nations. They send a herald to the enemy, and 
© when he arrives, he stands up in the most public 
place, where there are great numbers of people as- 
sembled, and with uplifted hands and eyes to hea- 
ven, he takes .all the gods, earth, hell, and the 
souls of the dead to witness, that he has nothing 
more at heart, than doing justice to his country. He 
then repeats aloud the reasons why his countrymen 
have taken up arms, adding, that corn to take 
the advantage like cowards, but will meet them 
courageously face. to face. Before they undertake 
any enterprize against their enemies, 'they have re- 
course for aid to several superstitious ceremomes, 
such as the flight of birds; but the most remarkable 
is, the striking a hatchet into the body of a tree, 
and if it falls out of itself, it points out that they 
will be successful, but if it remains fixed, then they 


swallow large draughts 


| 


| David king of Israel, danc 


name from that vi 


bius, an ancient Christian writer, aske 
if 3 were pleased with the tinkling of brass, 
1 


| 


lay down their arms, and refrain for that season 


from fighting. - | | 
They wear round their necks bracelets of glass, 
and on the appearance of every new moon, the 
cut a hen's throat, and dip these bracelets, hich, 
they call Mamakus, into the blood, and from the 


colour of the glass when taken out, they pretend 


to foretel many future events. use a vast va- 
riety of musical instruments on all their solemn fes. 
tivals, and when on such occasions they go in pro- 
cession, they dance naked behind the musicians. 
This practice is of great — for we find, that 

"danced before the ark, and 
although it displeased his wife” Michal, yet we do 


not find that any of the prophets reproved him for 


it, which they always did, on other occasions, 


when he displeased the divine Being. e 
Although it is difficult to discover any relation 


1 


between dancing and religion, 05 among the pa- 
gans it constantly made a part of their worship of the 


gods. It was usual to dance round the altars and 
statues; and there was at Rome, an order of priests 


called the Salii; they were dedicated to the service 


of Mars, and they danced on particular as thro? 


the streets, in honour of their god, and had their 
ceremony. Indeed religious 
dancing was so much the taste of the pagans, that 
the poets made the gods dance along with the graces, 
the muses, and virtues. When tie Jews kept the 
feast of the golden calf, they sat down to eat and to 
drink, and rose up to play, which means to dance, 
and undoubtedly they learned this in Egypt. Arno- 
the pagans, 


and rattling of cymbals, or with the sound of drums, 
and musical instruments. The idolators in the other 
parts of the world, even to this day, have the same 
esteem for this custom, and the greatest part of the 
worship they pay to their deities consists in danc- 
ing. On the Whole it appears, that dancing was 


first practised by the heathens in their temples, as a 


part of their religious worship, to point out their 


gratitude to their gods, either for general, or parti- 
cular favours ; nor have the Christians been altoge- 
ther free from this custom. The Christians of St. 


Thomas dance in honour of that saint, before whom 


they cross themselves, and sing a hymn. The nien 
dance in one apartment, and the women in another, 
At present, 


but both observe the greatest decency. t 
however, there afe but few of the Roman catholics 
who pay much regard to this ceremony, and in all 
probabili 

be practised. 


n 0 
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| To the above ac count of the religion of these islands, 
we shall here add a description of the ceremonies 
used in the islands of Borneo, Sumatra, and 


Java. 


The inhabitants who reside on the sea coast of 
Borneo are Mahometans, of whom we shall speak 
in the proper place; but those in the inland parts 
are all pagans. They pay divine adoration to the 
sun, moon, and stars, and their actions in life are 
regulated by the flight of birds. Therefore, if one! 
of tees birds that merit their attention, happens to 
fly toward them when they are going abroad in the 
morning, they return home, and stay within doors 
the remainder of the day. But on the other hand, 
if the bird directs her ight. towards the road the 
traveller intends to take, it is considered as a propi- 
tious omen, and an assurance of success. Their 
rites and ceremonies are 80 like those of the Moluc- 
ca islands, that they are plainly derived from the 
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| bridegroom' marched in procession to the bride's 
house, with drums beating -and tinkling cymbals ; 
some of them carrying horses tails in their hands, in 


| imitation of standards; others carried swords, and as 
they moved forward, they fought a kind of mock 


battle. The women complimented them with the 


same original. | 

In Borneo, the young men are not permitted to 
marry, till they have presented their mistresses with 
some heads of their enemies; and the same custom 
prevails in Sumatra, among such of the inhabitants 
as are pagans; for the sea-coast is, for the most 
part, inhabited by Mahometans. In Java, all the 
inland inhabitants are pagans, and believe in the 
doctrine of the trans migration of souls. They be- 
lieve there are two gods, the one good and the other 
evil, and it is the evil spirit or devil whom they 
worship, from a principle of fear. They never ad- 
dress him, without presenting something at his 
altars, in order to prevail wich him not to hurt 
them. Some of them were formerly even more 
stupid, for they worshipped, for the day, the first 
thing that presented itself to them in the morning. 


This was a species of idolatry, which perhaps never 
before took | in an nan of the world ht we 
are tolq; that the mahometans, who first settled 
among them, ridiculed them out of these notions. 
Whon these Indians were first discovered by the 
Jopeans, they were more barbarous than they are 
present, for whenever a person was taken sick, 
2 magician was consulted, and if it was found that 
patient was incurable, then he was immediately 
strangled, in order to put an end to his misery. In 
the same manner, they put all those to death; who 
euher through old age or infirmities, were rendered 
incapable of working for a subsistence. Their nup- 
tial ceremonies. were formerly celebrated in the fol- 


lowing manner: the friends and relations of the | 


usual presents, consisting of different articles of 
houshold goods, aud the bride, who waited at the 
gate with, a pitcher of water, washed the bride- 
groom's feet, as a token of her future submission. 
This part of the ceremony being over, the bride- 
oom and bride went into the house, but instantly 
joined the procession to the bridegroom's house; 
with this difference, that the young couple walked 
hand in hand tagether, 1 being 
led by a servant. In this manner the procession 
went on, and when it arrived at the destined place, 
the bride and bridegroom were conducted into a 
commodious apartment, and left for sometime by 
themselves. After this a grand entertainment was 
given, which generally lasted about three days. 
Many of these ceremonies are now fallen into disuse, 
but still the people are gross idolators. It is true, 
the Dutch, who have some settlements in those 
islands, have converted a few of the natives to 
Christianity (though the number is very inconsider- 
able) owing rather to the pious SY of the clergy, 
than to any assistance given by the merchants. . *, 
A fair opportunity presents itself to the Dutch, 
for the conversion of these idolators, they dg... 
stand their language, and the Dutch religion having 
few rites and ceremonies, these people having heard 
it explained, and been taught to read, would see the 
purity and simplicity of a form of worship, which 
could not be presented to them by the Jesuits. 
They are protestants alone who should be sent to 
preach to heathen nations, for it signifies very little 


to change some Ceremonies for others, and repeat 


prayers in a language they do not understand. 

5 Vaat success has attended the ministration and 
labours of some protestant missionaries, sent from 
the churches of England and Scotland, from the 
methodists and mogayians ; but it is greatly to be 
feared, that there are too many European merchants, 
who to acquire fortunes, would wish ignorance and 
error to prevail among their fellow creatures, who 
have precious and immortal souls as well as them- 
selves. They chat be wise, shall shine as the 
brightness of the firmament, and they that turn 
many to righteousness, as the stars for ever and 


7 


ever.” Dan. xii. 3. 


* * 


* 
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The en of CEYLON. : 1 X 


Nix inhabitants of Ceylon are all Pagans, for 
| although some of them acknowledge there is 
one Supreme God, yet they allow of many subor- 


dinate ones to act under him; and this was the ido- | 
latry of the antient Greeks and Romans. Thus they 


have gods for agriculture, some for navigation, for 

sickness, and for almost every thing. All their idols 
are represented by the most fantastic and monstrous 
images. One of these is formed like a giant, 
and by them called Buddu, who lived a very hol 


and penitent life. The inhabitants reckon their | 


years from the time this Buddu lived, and as it agrees 
with rhe fortieth year of the Christian Ara, most of 
the Jesuits are of opinion, that he was St. Thomas 
the apostle. | 1 8 5 
They add further, that this Buddu, who was not 
born m their country, died on the continent, and the 
time of his death agrees with that of the apostle St. 
Thomas, athough it is much more probable that 
he was a native of China, and perhaps the same per- 
son whom they call Fo, for we cannot depend on 
the truth of their chronologies. The tooth of an 
ape, which a Portuguese governor caused to be burnt, 
was formerly adored as one of Buddu's. In vain 
did the Portuguese attempt, by this means, to put an 
end to their superstition, and idolatrous worship ; for 
they gave it out that the tooth made its escape from 
the hands of its enemies, and took refuge on a rose. 
It is the province of Buddu to watch over and pro- 
tect the souls of men, to be with them in this life, 
and to support them when dying. f | 
The devil is also worshipped here, under the name 
Jaca, and their religious motives arigg from fear. 
They often sacrifice all they have # this infernal 
spirit; and although ar} vg ory; all they could to 
persuade them to desist from such abominable ido- 
latry, yet it was all in vain ; for ignorant as those 
people are, they made answer, that * sacrificed to 
the devil to procure his friendship and favour. They 
are extremely fond of miracles, otherwise they could 
not have believed that the tooth of Buddu made its 
escape from the fire, but they have others no less 
wonderful. * | 
One of. their pagods or temples, had been shut-up 

many years, and totally deserted by the devotees, 
who formerly came to it to worship ; for the kin 


of the country had given out, that the image plac 


| 


| 


in it, was not capable of working miracles, and 
therefore he rc Hi subjects to treat it with every 
mark of ignominy, to the no small loss of the priests. 
The priests, however, who generally know how 
40 be revenged on those who meddle with what they 
consider as their temporal interest, resolved to take 
part with their insulted god. One day, as the king 
went into the long deserted temple to mock at the 
image, the priests Had so contrived matters, that the 
Sovereign was like to have paid dear for his impiety. 
Fire issued out of the mouth of the image, bis 
eyes sparkled resentment, and in his hand he held a 
scymiter, ready to plunge into the heart of the royal 
unbeliever. His majesty, conscious of his guilt, ac- 
knowledged it, begged pardon in the most supplicant 
manner, and adored the deity that threatened to pu- 
nish him. The devotees thronged in crowds to the 
pagod, worship was re- established there, and the god 
was adored with as much fervency as ever, From 
| that time, the natives of Ceylon have there wor- 
shipped Buddu as the guardian of their island, and 
of the whole universe; and they are of opinion, that 
the world can never be destroyed while this image 
stands in his temple. In sickness, in adversity, and 
under all sorts of afflictions, they make their ad- 


dresses to this image, and in every house there is a 


basket of flowers devoted to his service, and kept to 
make a part of their frecwill-offetings. 

As there are elephants in this island, so they have 
an idol, whose head resembles the head of that 
creature, and this image is worshipped as the deity 
who bestows on mankind the blessings of wisdom, 
understanding, riches, and health. They have like- 
wise figures of this idol placed on their highways, 
and. public roads. in the hollow parts'of trees; and 
near these figures are erected heaps, or piles, of 
tones, to put travellers in mind that they are places 
of worship, and every worshipper must add a stone 
to the htap. This seems to have been a very an- 
tient practice; for we read in Gen. xxviii. 18. that 
when Jacob saw the vision of the ladder, and the 
angels ascending and decending while he was jour. 
ping towards Padan-Aram, he took the stone he had 
used as a pillow, set it up, and poured oil upon it. 

These people, also worship the eun, moon, an 

stars, and to that worship, they join the adoration 


of the devil, which is done in little rural huts 5 


Goon „ 2 We 


idols; and, really; they are 80 highly 


flowers, and all sorts of provisions are left in them 
for the devil to regale himself with. They 
the devil to make his appearance by beating a drum, 
but if he does not eat up all the provisions, then the 
remainder” is distributed among the poor. / Some of 
the priests in Ceylon, deny that the images are the 
gods themselves, but they imagine they are endued 
with divine virtues, and that they 2 power of 
working miracles, as long as they arè treated with 
reverence and respece. Ty DIE "1 
They have three orders of priests, each of which 
is subordinate to, and dependant on superiors chosen 
out 9 — —— " ; eee e ; — _ 
are, zpeaking, the sole priests of Buddy, 
and 999 clergy of 3 all the 
t officers bein 3 them. They have 
— a high priest, who is always a venerable old 
man; and as à mark of distinction and honour, wears 
a gold ribband, and a kind of fan, which bears a near 
resemblance to the Talapat, made use of by che 
priests of Siam. 3 3 ie 215 f 222 ie t 
These priests have a convent, situated in a pleasant 
grove, but none are admitted into their order, except 
such as are come of the best families in the island, 
and whose characters are irreproachable. Buddu is 
the saint whom these priests adore, and they are all 
dressed in yellow silk 2 tied round their bodies, 
with sashes made of d. They never suffer their 
hair to grow, but go bareheaded.. They are treated 
with the utmost respect, for the . fall down 
and adore them in the same manner as they do their 
conceited of 
never return the compliment, 


(Se 


themselves, that they | 
nor take any notice” of those infatuated creatures 


Wherever these priests appear; a mat is spread on 


the ground, and their seats are covered with a white 


linen coverlid, which is an honour-never shewn to 


may, but to them and the king. They-are not per- 


mitted to follaye: any mechanical employment, nor 
to marry, or even so much as to touch a" woman. 
They: eat but one meal a day, and if indulge 
themselves any: farther, it must be only in the use of 
a few fruits, rice, beans, or. such other inno- 
cent things. They are — bg partieular occa- 
ons to eat flesh, but they are not to give any direc- 
U0ns concerning the killing of animals, that being 
considered as inconsistent with the nature of their 
order. Whenever they please, they may renounce 
their order and become Lak ich is attended 
with no other ceremony besides that of «tripping 
themselves naked, throwing their cloaths into the 
1 dee A 
a 0, 5. i |; 
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| ted in theit 5 | -and adorned wich boughs and The devotion of che common people is very ad- 


vantageous to the priests, as will appear fiom the 
following particular” instances, well known to all 
those who have visited the island of Ceylon: When 
a person begins to entertain serious thoughts con- 
cerning the salvution of his soul, he sends imme- 
diatcly for one of the ts, who visits him in the 
most splendid manner, attended by four servants 
holding a canopy over his head. The devotee makes 
an elegant entertainment for his priest, and presents 


him with as . valuable things as his circum- 


stances will adynit of. Ihe priest stays two or three 
days at the house, and during that time sings several 
hymns; extracted from the books of devo ion used 
in their temples, "after which he explains the mean- 
ing of chose hymns to all such as are present. When 
the priest departs, he blesses the devotee, and tells 
him that he may he assured of happiness hereafter, 
after which: the whole company depart. It is re- 
markable, that these people who believe in the doc- 
trine of che transmigration of souls, should be s0 
ecurnest to know what will be their state hereafter ; 
but then it must be observed, that there are many 
different opinions among them, without so much as 
| one being consistent to the truth. : 


The second order of their priests are called 
pubs, hut they wear no distinguishing habit from the 
laity, not even when they perform their solemn ser- 
vices, only that they wash themselves and put on 
clean linen. Each of them enjoys'a small piece of 
ound, adjoining to their which they cul- 
tivate during their leisure hours, if the revenue of 
the temple is not sufficient to support them, but if it 
is, then they employ labourers for that purpose. 
The whole of their publie service consists in offerin 
up provisions to the idol, which they leave in his 
presence, and if he does net chuse to dat it (which 
perhaps he never does) then the priests and musici- 
ans come and ae. ee e, 
The priests of the Genii, are the third order; they 
are called faddeses, but they have no fixed revenue, 
their subsistence depending on those devotees who 
come to worship in the pagods. These pagods are 
richly adorned with figures of all sorts of warlike in- 
struments; but in the temple of Buddu, there are 
figures of n ed, in yellow cas 
' cocks, having their hair cu — and their hands 
placed before them just like women; and these they. 
say, are the spirits of departed saints. Some de- 
votees who are not priests, erect: chappels for them 
selves, but in each of them they are obliged to have 
an image of Buddu, and light up tapers or war 
candles before it, and adorn it with flowers; Their 


' rincingl days for public devotion urs Wedneedays | 
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| deity. When none of their entreaties will prevail, 


ed 


should pollute the sacred ensign of his order. He 
next mounts on the back of an elephant, covered 


with linen, and rides in the following manner through 


priest makes his appearance next, mounted on his 
elephant, with his sacred staff in his hand, and this 


umbrella, which is held over the pontiff's head, to 
or from any inclemency of the weather. There are 


These priests are followed by several female atten- 
dants, who fan them, and drive away che flies, and 


and Thursdays, and the purport of * petitions 


are, that God would be pleased to bless them, par rms of their pagods, that the people may bring their 
"= 


preserve them in health, to keep them humble in 
prosperity, and support them in adversity. Their 

yers are seldom directed to the Supreme Being. 
CW to him, through the mediation of a subordinate 


they offer up a red cock to the devil, and this they | 
perform in the most gloomy part of a grove, where 
they believe the devil is ready to accept of it, guard- 
b great numbers of his imps andattendants. 
ey have two sorts of solemn festivals, first, in 
honour of Buddu, whose peculiar province it is to 
take care of, and preserve the souls of men; n 
ly, in honour of those gods, who govern the universe 
and all things pertaining to this life. These carthly. 
gods are called genii, and their festivals have not 
much in them remarkable, When the people are 
assembled together, the priest holds a painted staff 
in his hand, adorned with flowers, and the people 
fall down on their knees before it. When the peo- 
ple have made their offerings to the staff, the priest 
lays it upon his shoulders, and at the same time, 
covers his mouth with a linen cloth, lest his breath 


the city: 5 | er Nen t. 
Forty or fifty elephants, adorned with little bella, 
open the procession, and these are followed by seve- 


ral men, disguised like giants. The next part of the 


procession consists of drummers, trumpeters, and 
all sorts of musicians, followed by a select band of 
women, who dance to their different tunes. The 


is considered as an emblematical representation of the 


great Creator of heaven and earth. Behind the chief | and 


priest, walks one of an inferior rank, with a long 
pole in his hand, at the end of which is fixed an 


screen him from the heat of the sun, from the rain, 


two other elephants, one on the right hand, and one 
one on the left, and on the back of each of these are 
two priests. The two priests who ride foremost on 
the elephants, represent gods of an inferior rank, 
and the two behind, hold umbrellas oyer their heads. 


after them march some thousands of devotees, three 
a-breast, walking on flowers, with which the streets 
are covered. 
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during which time their images are set before the 


oblations to them, and the houses are il 
the night, and covered with. boughs in the dar. 
The feast begins with the new moon, and about 
two or three days before her. full, a great number of 
sedans — the doors of the pagods, filled 
with relics, and near each of them is placed a 
silver —_— as CRORE of veneration for the 
gods. As soon as the moon is just full, 
A. devotees repair to = — to * cha- 
lices with water, and then they deposit them in their 
pagods. This holy water remains in the chalice till 


the next year, when it is again filled: and besides 


thus feast, they have another in November, which 


ly | consists in planting tall pales around the pagods and 


illuminating them from top to bottom. This/festival 
begins when the moon is at the full, and continues 
seven days; but it. is not a0 solemn as the ather al- 


little images a. of silver, brass, — white 
clay, and these are set up in almost every corner, 
even in caverns and on rocks, to all which piles, 
the devotees carry a variety of provisions, y new 
and full moon | the year; but it is in 
March they celebrate the grand festivals of Buddu, 
at which time they imagine the new year. begins. 
At this festival, they go to worship in two different 
places, which have been made famous by their le- 
gendary stories concerning them. One of them is 
the highest mountain in che island, and called by the 
Christians, Adam's Peake ; the other is in a place 
where Buddu reposed himself under à tree, which 
planted itself there for the more commodious rec 
tion of the deity, who, when he was on earth, 
quently amused himself under its agreeable shade, 
under that tree, che mi Ceylon adore 
their Buddu, whom they really believe to be a god. 
They have such a veneration for this place, and 


* 


especially for the tree, that o in pilgrimages to 
282 ˙w n 


e 


t as near to it as possibly they can, and enter the 

t pagod they come to on the road, where they 
worship with their faces towards the sacred tree. 
This tree is Surrounded with cabins, cells, huts, and 
tents, besides several larger edifices of different ma- 
terials, which are divided into various apartments for 
the more commodious reception of separate families. 
The devatees are accompanied by a train of dancers, 
who perform several -antic gestures, much in the 
same manner as is practised by our merry-andrews 


* 


This festival is observed fifteen days together, | 


on stages. | Ls HT 
When Buddu ascended into heaven, he left the 
impression 


* 


impression of his sacred foot on a rock, which these 
islanders beautify and illuminate, and leave their ob- 


lations for the use of the priosts. There are, in many 


heathen nations, traditions of a similar nature; thus 
we read of the miraculous print made by the foot of 
Hercules, and we have already mentioned the tra- 
dirion concerning Sommona-Codom: WY 
Near Adam's F there is 2 spacious plain se- 
parated from the rock by small rivulets, in which the 
| Pagans bathe themselves with much devotion, and 
_ afterwards wash their linen and cloaths, being firmly 
of opinion, that by such ablutions they wash away 
all their sins. Thus purified, they climb up the sa- 
cred hill by the assistance of iron chains, fastened 


thereto for that purpose. On the summit of this 


— mountain is to be seen the print of a man's foot, 
well proportioned, but of a most gigantic size. Be- 
side it stands a temple, and contiguous to it is a place 
of residence for a priest, who receives such oblations 
as the ap. pon bring along with them, aud he relates 
to them the miracles wrought by the foot, and the 
pardons p ed by visiting it. at 
Another article of their religion is peculiar to wo- 
men alone, who go from door to door with the 
image of Buddu in their hands, calling out as they! 
pass, Pray remember Buddu.“ Ihe meaning is, 
that will enable them to sacrifice to the god. Some 
of the people give them money, others cotton thread, 
zome Tice, and others oil for the lamps. Part of 
these gifts they carry to the priest of Buddu, and 
the femainder they carry home for their own use. 
Some of the are 80 devout, that they have 
images of Buddu carved at their own expence, but 
he is never considered as a god, till his eyes are com- 
pleated, and then he is carried to the in tri- 
umph amidst the acclamations of che people. Some- 
times he. is carried from house to house, and a col 
lection made for the carver, to reward: him for hie 
ingenuity, and when the priests have consecrated it, 
the god is placed in a nich in the temple. 


a they are taken sick, they devote a red cock 


to the service of one of those inferior spirits, called 
Genii. The priest then offers this cock to the evil 
spirit, telling him, that it is given him only on con- 
dition that he will restore the sick man to health. 
The cock is then let loose, but with a mark upon 
him, so as to know him again; and if the sick man 
recovers, the cock is left with the priest in the temple, 
Who promises to kill him for Buddu, but if he does 
not recover, then the spirit is obliged to go without 
his hire. They believe that all the sacrifees they 
offer to these Genii,' are by them carried to Buddu 
in heaven; but the truth is, the priests keep the 


whole to themselves. In order to discover whether 
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a small chissel, and holding the bow 


ed by the soverei 


order to marr 

dition — 
she communicates the whole to her parents, in order 
to know their pleasure, and procure their consent. 
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a a good, or an evil spirit, be the cause of the patient's 


illness, they make a bow of the first herbe srick'ithey 
can find, and on the string of the bow, they hing 
by the two ex- 
tremities, pronounce distinctly the names of all the 
gods and devils. When the spirit is named, who is 
the immediate cause of the distemper, they believe 


the bow turns round, which no doubt but it does, 


but then it is by the assistance of the person who 


holds it, and who would have the blame to fall upon 
whatever god or devil he thinks proper. Io illus- 


trate this, we have a curious anecdote in Mr. Han- 
way's travels into Persia. | 


_ ee e lat afier ho: hel: dee ohhn he 


travelled above three hundred miles over the snow, 
to the place where Nadir Shah, commonly called 


| Kouh Khan, had his camp, and in his company 


were many state prisoners, who were to be examin- 
As they travelled along over 
the snow, they took small sticks and set them up- 
right on one end, believing, that accordingly as the 
stick fell, their fates — 5 be determined. But, 
(adds Mr. Hanway,) I observed, they always made 
the stick fall as they wished.“ So much by way 


of digression, but to return to the subject. 
As the 
tribes, so they are all 


of Ceylon are divided into Pray or 

obliged to preserve their dis- 
tinctions, those of one ck a permitted to 
marry-into another. When a man courts a maid in 
her, she tells him upon what con- 
be his, and if its agreeable to him, 


If che parents consent to the conditions, an elegant 

entertainment is provided, according to the fashion 
of the country, and the circumstances of the persons. 
The husband lays with bis bride the first night, and. 
if he has any brothers, they lay with her one after 
another, so as the number of brothers does not a- 
mount to eight, all to the number of seven being ad- 
3 and eee 50S 54 
But it appears that this ceremony is on tied: 
ular plaoes in the — for Lats 


it is di Thus, in some places the parents 
make up the match, and when every thing is agreed 
on, the intended bridegroom sends the wedding 
clothes to the bride, with such presents as are com- 
mon on these occassions. A day being appointed 
for the wedding, he makes the bride a formal visit, 


attended by his relations and friends. The priest, 


having tied the thumbs of the young coupie to- 
gether, repeats some- prayers, after which they eat 
off one plate, to denote equality of condition, and 
then retire to bed. Next day, after dinner, the hus- 


and both are at liberty to mar 
if there are any children, the husband is to provide 
for the sons, and the wife for the daughters. Two 
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what is remarkable, she walks in the front, the rest 
of the company following after. But they have 
sdill auother form of solemnizing their . marriages, 
which may serve to sbew, that they are not all of 
one opinion in matters of a religious nature. | 

The brideg 
linen cloth, wth which the bride is covered all over, 
and wraps it round his waist. Then she takes hold 
of the other end, and thus linked together, a large 
quantity of water is poured upon both, and wets 
them to the skin. This concludes the marriage 


ceremony, which lasts no longer than both parties 


room takes hold of the end of a large 


can agree, for they may separate when they please, 


again, only that is, 


brothers may have one wife in common, if they live 
in the same house, and the children are reputed to 


belong to both. This practice, however, seldoin 


takes place, ſor it will appear to every one acquaint- 
ed in the least with history, that althou | 
thens are, in many respects destitute of the know- 


the hea-- 


ledge of natural rehigion, yet they observe some 


things peculiar to the rites of society. a 
In their ſuneral ceremonies, they differ as much 
as in those relating to marriage. Thus the better 
and more opulent sort of persons burn the bodies of 
their dead, to prevent the worms from feasting on 
them; but the poor observe very few ceremonies in 
their interments. Those who perform the friendly 


office for them, are obliged to wash themselves after 


the ceremony is over, for every person who touches 
a dead body is looked upon as polluted. The bodies 
of the poor are laid in the ground, with their heads, 
westward and their feet towards the east; and this 
practice, which is almost universal, seems to have 
taken its rise from the worship of the sun, who, the 

eatest part of the year, makes his first appearance 
in the east; for it can never allude to the promise of 
a Redeemer, who was to be a star from the east, un- 
less we can be lead to suppose, that the land of Judea 
is more to the eastward than any country in the 
world, which is inconsistent with — know- 
ledge. 1 

oY ith respect to such bodies as are to be burnt, 
they are first washed clean, and afterwards embowel- 
led, the cavity being filled up with pepper, and se- 
veral rich spices and perfumes. It is then lodged in 
a tree, made hollow in the inside for that purpose ; 
nor is any person permitted to come near it or touch 
it, till such time as orders arrive from the king, 
commanding it to be burnt. If the order is delayed 


for any considerable time, and the smell becomes | gods are wilnesses, that the lands, or goods in de» 


— 


a priest, who spends —— 


8288 his trouble at his departure. 


a lon 
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band conducts his wife home to his own house, and 


efferaive, they digs hole in the floor, and inter it 
till his majesty thinks proper to grant them permis- 
sion to have i. burat. the order arrives, the 
body is carried out to the funeral pile, and after it 


is consumed, an inclosure is thrown up round the 


ashes, and the ground is hedged about and sowed 
with grass; but such as die of the small pox, or any 
ious disorder, are burnt immediately, least the 


infection should prove fatal to others. 


When a man of rank dies, his eee for 
mns, 
and praying for the repose of his soul, and — 
tual fakes is elegantly entertained, and receives a 
In return 
his favour, the priest assures them, that the soul 

of their relation is in a state of happiness, the gods 
having treated it in the same manner as their gene- 
rosity was extended to him, (that is) the priest. 
The men testify their concern for the deceased by 


their profound sighs, and the women by their hideous 
lamentations. 


ir hair is dishevelled ; they throw 

their hands behind their heads, and then they repeat 
detail of the virtues of their friend. 5 

en the people of Ceylon are called upon to 


make oath, in order to decide any controversy be- 
tween man and man, 


| must first procure a licence 
from the governor of the place, and when that is 
done, both parties, namely, those for the plantiff 
and the defendant, must wash their bodies all over; 
they are afterwards confined all night, and a guard 
set over them, their right hands are wrapped up in a 
cloth, which is sealed, and the next day they are 
brought out dressed in fine linen and purified, as if 
they were just going to appear before the Supreme 
Being. The paper upon which the governor's per- 
mission is written, is tied round their wrists, after 


which they repair to Boghaah, a tree sacred to 


Buddu, where all the officers of the provinces, and 


a vast concource of people assemble. A large quan- 


tity of cocoa nuts are then brought into open court, 
and pressed before all the spectators, as a sign that 
no deceit or delusion is intended. In one corner of 
the court stands a cauldron full of cow's dung mixed 
with hot water, and oil being put to these ingredients, 
a leaf of the cocoa nut is dipped into the liquid, and 
shewn to the spectators, to convince them that it is 
boiling hot; for a violent fire is kept under it, least 
there should be any collusion among the parties, as 
too frequently happens in other countries. 
Immediately after, both parties approach the 


mouth of the cauldron, and one says, The God 


of heaven and earth is witness, I am not guilty of 
the fact laid to my charge,“ or he says, The four 


bate, 
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„ The other swears the setting fire to a new boat, and reducing it to ashes. 


bate, are my property. - The 
reverse, and LM; plaintiff: must always swear first. 
After this they both have the linen cloths taken 


— 
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If their circumstances will not permit them to pur- 
chase a boat, then they fling into the sea some cocks 


off from their hands, and he that swears first, | and hens as a sacrifice ; for-it-is- their opinion, that 


ts the oath, and dips two of his 
the boiling oil, throwing a few drops! o | 
of the cauldron three times, to- prove that there 
is no deception. Afterwards he does the same with 
the boiling cow's _ ; and the deſendant performs 
the ame operation. Then their hands are wrapped 
up again, and both are confined: till the next day, 
when their fingers are rubbed with a linen cloth to 
try whether 
first is adjudged perjured, and obliged not only to 
make satisfaction to the other party, but like wise to 
pay a considerable fine to the king. 443 

When a man commits murder, and is a 

within sixty days, he is put to death without the 
form of a trial; but if he is not taken within that 
time, he is acquitted for ever. A person charged 
with theft, in order to v indicate himself, brings his 


* 


children, if he has any, into court, before the judge, 
or if he has no children, he-brings his relations, and 
on the head of each he lays a few small stones, pray- 
ing at che same time, that if he is guilty, his:chil. 
dren,- or relations, may live no moru days than the 
amount to, after which he is 


number of the stones 
dismissed. , int 475 } 4 An nt 20131 

The Maldivia islands consist of a vnst number of 
small spots of ground, which are extremely fertile, 
producing not only the common necessaries of life, 
but like wise many superfluities. In their worship 
they differ but little from those of Ceylon, but they 
have a remarkable ceremony which does not seem o 
have been practised by any besides themselves, e 
cept the Greeks and —— and they dic it ia a 
different form. This ceremony consists in offering 
a Su fce to the sea, when any of their relations 
goes on voyages. On such occasions, a vast num- 
- ber of persons 6f all ranks, assemble together, and 
march in procession-to the sea coast, singing hymns 
im praise of all-rheir-gods. A woman carries a small 
basket, made in the s . 
with a piece of sail-cloth, being attended by three 
men, carrying all sorts of provisions. When they 
arrive at the place appointed, they throw the baskets 
of provisions into the sea; all Which is done in ur- 
der to obtain the favour of the watry element, in be- 
half of their absent friends, or relations. Ihe cere- 


mony concludes with singing several hymns to the. 


= and they return home in the same manner they 

me, ; K Fo v5 v0 ef „ n 
i . have another remarkable ceremony, namely, 
t N G eißcing 10 dhe winds. which is done by 
No 6. Fo 5 „„ 


jor or | there is a 
it out | offered to him. They must not, when at sea, spit 


they will peel. He whose fingers peel | : 

4 — all things. // Many of the women, especially those of 
achigher rank, wear hung to their girdles, round 
their necks, arms, and sometimes their knees, small 
doxes of gold or silver, with secret characters en- 


od in the sea who eats such things as are 


against the wind, not axe they permitted to turn 
their faces towards the quarter from whence it 
ble. wm ˙NkQ als | 
All their vessels ate consecrated to the gods of the 
sea and the winds, and yet they acknowledge that 
these are no more than subordinate deitics, there 
being one Supreme, Almighty Power, who governs 


closed in them, which they call Tavides, and which 
they imagine to be a preservative against all sorts of 
diseases or accidents I hey ate so much afraid of 


the devil, that they offer up sacrifices to him, par- 


ticularly of cocks and hens, and sometimes flowers. 


They impute all their affliction to him, and he is 
supposed to occasion their deachs. Ihis fear of the 
devil kee 


eps them in a continual state of slavery, be- 
ing afraid either to sit alone in their houses, or to go 
about any work in the fields, unless there are two 
or three in company. The have many magicians 
among them, and never undertake any thing of im- 
portance without their consent and directions. When 
they want to go on a voyage, they ask these magi- 
cians, whether one day or hour will be more proper 
than another? and according to the ans wer they re- 
ceive, they act. For these astrologers, or magicians, 
pretend to know every future event, by consulting 
the stars, and they calculate children's nativities, for 
which they receive considerable emoluments. 

As che people in these islands are so much attached 


to the superstitious practice of finding out the truth, 


in cases of a criminal nature, it may not be impro- 
per in this part of the work to take some notice of 
What is commonly called the fiery ordeal. All oachs, 
with respect tothe deciding of controversies, shoul:] 
be considereſl as, appeals, to the Divine Being, and 
those who can trifle with things of such a sacred na- 
ture, have just reason to fear the Divine vengeance. 
It was, however, and still continues to be, the 
wretched notion of the heathen world, that, by a 
few legerdemain tricks; and ridiculous ceremonies, 
the truth can be discovered. Happy, had this per- 
verted principle been confined to the heathen na- 
tions; but so far from that, we find, that before the 
sixth century, it made a considerable figure in the 
Christian church. Not that Christianity gave any 
—S cC̃ountenance 
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coumterrnes to nich an opinion, but only thav the 
designing priests finding it suitable t promot- 


ing their interests, enoouraged it as far as lay in their 


power; and hence the origin of our trials by fire, 
all | tinued, till they were aboliched by an act ef the le- 
to be met with in | (3 e i! 


water, and single combat. Instances a 
these practices; are so freque > b 
= histofy of England, that every. one must know 

When Edward the Confessor ascended the throne 
of England, 1042, he actused” his mother, queen 
Emina, of being actessary to the murder of his fa- 
ther. The aceuvation'itself was of @ malicious na- 


ing to all 


ture, and the 2 „consistent with the ipnorance 
f che times, Was obliged to purge hetself by trial. 
de made choice of the fiery ordeal, and it was con- 


ducted in the following manner: t 225 
Twelve plough-shares made red hot, were plared 
about two feet distant from each other, and the 
qucen, being first blindfolded, was to walk over 
them. If she went over the plough-shares without 
receiving any injury, then she was to be deolared 
innocent, but if on the contrary, her feet should be 
burnt, she was to be considered as guilty; and to 
suffer death as a traitress. The queen submitted to 
this harsh sentence, and walked over the plough- 
shares without . any hurt. This, in the 
opinion of the people of that age, madb her innocence 
_ conspicuous, but whatever assistance she reveived 
from the priests af Winchester, certain it is, that she 
heaped vast emoluments upon them. | 
Ihe trial by water was seldom used, except in 
cases of witchcraft, and Mr. — rag the German 
traveller, has given us an account in what manner 
it is practised in Hungary, which he visited in 1735. 
They are generally 614 women who are accused of 
witchcraft, and perhaps for no other reason, but 
that they are forsaken by all their fellow creatures. 
Those who knew them in prosperity are dead, and 
their relations think it beneath their dignity to take 
any notice of them. 64 5 e £2589 bh 
hen a woman is aceused of witchcraft, che is 
brought before the judge, who tells her, that she 
must either submit to be burnt alive, or to undergo 
the trial by water, and the on'y way to prove her in- 
nocence, and wretched as life may be to the accused 
person, yet perhaps, with some hopes of still living 
in the world, she acquiesces in all that the judge 
appoints. She is then led out to the brink of a deep 
lake, or river, and a heavy bible, or mass book, be- 
ing tied round her neck, she is thrown from the top 
a precipice into the water, If she sinks to the 
bottom, she is declared innocent, but at the same 
time she dies under the experiment. If she swims 
upon the surface, she is declared guilty, and imme- 
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ces in 
out all the European kingdoms; it was once as com- 
mor as it is for people now to go 
knowledged by our dest Historians, 
first rise in barbafous- nations and 1ghotant- ages. 


opinion, that trial by si 
in Europe, till about the eighth century, when the 
Moors invaded the kingdom of Andalusia, and put 
many of the Spiniards to death. It is well known 


diately burnt to deatfi at a stake, This was the 
practice througout Britain many years; and although 
the severity of this barbarous custom gradually wore 
off, yet the existence of the witchcraft las con- 
gistature, 1736. "es & rin $110 nn 

Ide trial by single combat, although: confined to 
the military, yet was no less bafbarous than those 
we have already mentioned. To innumerate instan- 
proof of this, would be endless; ſor through- 


to law. It is ac- 
that he took its 


Mariana, in his history of Spain, seems to be of 
combat was not known 


that the Mahometan religion was established by 
power, and in contequence of the progress it ma 
in the world, they estimated the value, or virtue of 
that force, by which it was propagated. Thus duels, 
or si combats, became frequent among the 
Moors; and the Christians, in that dark age, too 
much degenerating from the simplicity of their an- 
cestors, made great improvements upon the barba · 
rous scheme. Ihe aid of the priests was called in, 
to give a sanction to what was contrary to the first 
dictates of natural and revealed religion, and what 
was in itself a crime, came to be considered as a vir- 
tue. Honour, that prostituted word, which includes 
| in moral virtue, but in its present accep- 
tation, is debased to the lowest degree, was the 
pretence for those unnatural, inhuman combats; 
and the ruſſian, who was afraid to stand up in de- 
fence of the fatherless and widow, thought it no 
crime to plunge his dagger into the bosom of his 
friend, or even his dearest relation In all trials by 
single combat, the parties were obliged to confess 
their sins to the priest, who granted them conditional 
absolution; that is, he forgave them all their sins, 
upon condition that they had been sincere in their 
declarations. After this, they were: obliged to go 
up to the altar, and laying their right hands on the 
holy gospels, they swore, not only that their cause 
was good, but also that they would leave it to the 
arbitration of the Divine Being, and the will of God 
whs to be known according to the success. 
The religious part of the ceremony being over, 
the combatants walked forth into What was then 


called the Lists, oy which was meant, an open place, 


| where there 


| 


be no interruption, for could 
the other, 
Around 


assistance be given to the one party, or 
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send them once more into the world. This idol is 
sometimes represented as mounted on horseback; 
the horse having seven heads, denoting so many 
thousands of years, and the figure is placed on a 
Stately altar. The head of che idol resembles that 
of a dog, and in his hand he holds à gold ring, or 
cirele, which he bites, thereby pointing out that he 
iel NN 54), 12 Op FOG: 
* Amida, is also worshipped under another form, 
which' is properly represented in one of our copper 
plates, and some of his devotees voluntarily drown. 
themselves in his presence. In performing this hor- 


rid-ecremony, the vietim enters into a small boat, 


and dances to the sound of several musicul instru- 
ments-; after this he ties a heavy stone to his neck, 
and another to the lower parts of his belly, and then 
jumps into the water. On such occasions he is at- 
tended by all his relations and friends, with several 


priests, who all consider him as a saint, and as one 


who is gone into everlasting happiness. Some of 
them, who are rather timorous of throwing them- 
selves into the water, get one of their friends to bore 
a hole in the keel of the boat, so that it sinks gra- 


2 the devotee all the while singing hymns to 
a 


Amida. Others of these enthusiasts shut themselves 
up in a small enclosure in the form of a tomb, where 
they eat nothing but a morsel of bread. and water 
once in the day, and keep calling on their god Amida 
till they expire. 


There is another of their inferior ects, disting- 
vished by the name of Jammabos, or Jammabugi, a 


Tur RELIGION or JAPAN,” = 2 
Uke most other heathen nations, they have their 


ods for almost every thing. Thus the goddess of 
their riches or - treasures, is called Ben Saiten, and 
of her they give the following account: When a 
mortal, she was called 'Bunso, and not having any 
children by her husband, she prayed earnestly to the 
gods of the country, and with such sudcess, that she 


* 


soon found herself pregnant, and was brought to 


bed of ſive hundred eggs. Being extremely surprized, 
lest should che eggs 2 they would pro- 
duce some mionsrous animals, she packed them all 
up in a box and threw them into the river Riusaga- 
wa; but with this precaution; that she wrote the 
word 'Fosgoroo upon the box. Sometime after- 
. wards,” an old ——— rats lived a good way 
down the tiver, found the box floating; and seeing 


| it full of eggs, cartied it home as a present to his 


wife, who put them into an oven, and each of the 


| eggs produced a child,” The two old people brought 
4 


these children up, with rice and mug wort leaves 


minced small, but when grow up to their full stature, 


the old people were not able to support them any 
longer. Accordingly, e leſt to themselves, _ 
wol te robbing on the highways, and it happened, 


in the course of their travels, that they came to their 


names, but that they were they breed of five hundred 
eggs, and that they were in great want of the ne- 
cessaries of life. . 


This message wa jed to their mother, who 


term which siguifies captain of the moutain, because sent out to know concerning the word written on 


this sect reside chiefly in rocks and deserts, where 
they spend most of their time in the study of magic. 
Most of these persons procure a subsistance, by pre- 
tending to tell people's fortunes, and, in a great 
measure, resemble those whom we call gypsies, or 
Egyptians. They have an almost incredible number 
of idols, and yet there is a general toleration granted 
to all sects and parties, and it is difficult to distinguish 
which is consiere as the established religion. 
Abbuto, one of their idols, is noted for curing 
many different sorts of inveterate diseases, and also 
for procuring a favourable wind, and a quick passage 
at sea. For this reason, sailors and passengers ge- 
ne1ally tie some small pieces of coin to sticks, and 
throw them into the sea, as an offering to this idol. 
His priests tell the people that these offerings ate al- 
ways conveyed to the god, although it is evident, 
that they have the art of picking them out of the 
water as soon as the ship has 2 Nay, it often 
Eappens that the god Abbuto himself, dressed in the 
habit of one of his priests, comes in a boat to de- 
mand this offer ing, and he remains near the shore till 
the ship is out of tighrivf land. | 


the box, and being answered, that the "ui - 4 
 TOO.Was on it, she found. they were her own chil- 


wards taken up to heaven, among the gods, where 
she is now, and always will be, attended by her five 
hundred sons. There is in this story something of 
an allegorical nature; for, by the five hundred sons 
being the offspring of one woman, who was inces- 
sant in her prayers to the gods for only one, points 
out, that unwearied. jndustry, in private or public 
life, will procure more than perhaps we ever thought 
of at first, so that there is nothing unnatural in these 
e worshipping this woman as the goddess of 
riches. BIS OE | 

Another of their most celebrated idols is named 
Budsdo, which signifies the worship of foreign idols: 
for this god was first imported among them from 
some other part of Asia. Tue natives 55 the country 
give the following account of this idol, and how his 


which signifies the country of the heavens, about a 


| thousand years before the commencement of the 
Christian Era, and at nineteen years of age, wn 


mother's house. Being asked by a gervant what 
were their names, they answered that they had no 


dren, and received them as such. She was after- 


religicn was first established. He was born at Siaka, 


=, +» + - 


8 28 if a—— 3 


—— — 


e. * 


came à disciple, or scholar to a famous hermit, 
| whose name was Arara Sennin, and who lived on 
the top of a mountain called Dandokf. Under this 
holy man, he lived in the most austere manner, 
spending most of his time in the contemplation of 
divine things, and sitting cross legged with his 
hands in his bosom, so placed, that the extremities 
of his thumbs touched each other, a- posture con- 
sidered by these heathens as the most proper to me- 
ditation. By this means he penetrated into the most 
Secret and important points of religion, which he 
afterwards communicated to his followers. He 
taught, that the souls of beasts, as well as chose of 
men, are immortal, and that both will be rewarded, 
or punished hereafter, according as they have acted 
in this life. He prescribed five precepts of a general 
nature, and all negatives, being almost similar to 
those in the kingdom of Siam, and in many other 
parts of the east. These laws, or precepts are as 
follow: „ 970% CH 295 8 
IJ. Thou shalt not kill. FP "= 
II. Thou shalt not steal. TE 
III. Thou shalt not commit adultery. 
IV. Thou shalt not | 
V. Thou shalt not 


| 


lye. 
4 strong liquors. 


It is upon these precepts tliat all their political 
moral, and religious discourses are delivered, but 
like the people in other countries, they have put 
strange constructions upon some of them, and in 
many cases, that which is murder in reality, is con- 
Sidered as a virtue, rather than a crime; 80 that al- 
though their laws are good in themselves, yet they 
are perverted to the worst of purposes, 1 
Iwo of his disciples, Annan Sonsja, and Rosia 
Sonsja, collected his wise sentences; which were 
found after his death, written with his own hand on 
leaves of trees, and made up into a book, called Fo- 
hekio, that is, the book of flowers, as being the 
most perfect performance in the world, and esteemed 
by them, as we do the bible. The two disciples 
who compiled it, are now ranked among their gods, 
and are worshipped along with their master, in all 
his temples, one being placed on his right hand, and 
the other om hisleft nnn print } 
| Before the doctrine: of Budsdo, or as he is some- 
times called Siaka, was introduced into Japan, the 
people were extremely simple in their manners, hav- - 
ng very few temples, or festivals, living consistent 
with the dictates of reason; and aiming chiefly at 
the practice of moral duties. But this new religion 
taught them to build stately temples, and to offer up 


— 
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the most 
No. 6. 


— 


pompous sacriſices, imagining that the 


| 


whole of piety consists in rites and ceremonies; 
They have many convents and temples, in honour 
of this idol, but the priests never walk in procession, 
for they contine themselves to their own limits, and 
subsist-on the voluntary contribution of the people. 

Canon, the god who presides over the waters and 
the fish, as represented in their pagods, has four arms, 
and the lower part of his body is swallowed up by a 
large sea monster. His head is crowned with flowers, 
in one hand he holds a scepter, in another a flower, 
a ring in the third, and the fourth is closed, with the 
arm extended. Over-against him stands the figure 
of a humble penitent, one half of whose body is 
concealed within a shell, and the temp!e is adoracd 
with arrows, and all sorts of warlike instruments. 
As all false religions have something in them of a 
pretended miraculous nature, so we find the people 
of Japan, joining with other Heathens, in this sort 
of artificial impiery. Debis, one of their idols, is 
represented in the shape of a man of gigantic stature, 


| in an image of brass, but without a temple, or pa- 


god, for he is placed on the most conspicuous part 
of a high road. To this idol, young women repair 
to know when they will get husbands, and as the 
image itself is hollow, a priest stands within it, and 
answers all the questions proposed. He takes care 
that the virgin shall not go away in despair, and in 


return for the favour, she leaves something of value; 


not doubting, but that it was the god himself who 
spoke to her. | | „„ 
Daiboth, another of their idols, has many temples 

erected to his honour, and vast numbers of devotees 
resort there to worship. Before you come to the 

temple of this idol, you pass through a gate, on each 
side of which are erected two monstrous figures, 
with several arms, holding all sorts of warlike instru- 
ments. In the centre of the pagod, the idol is seated, 
after the oriental fashion, on an altar table, raised a 
little above the ground; and he is of such a monstrous 
height, that his kead reaches to the roof of the temple. 

This idol has the breast and face of a woman, with 


black locks, curled like those of a negro, and his 


hands are bigger than the body of a man of an or- 
dinary size. He is encircled on all sides with gilded 
rays, in which are placed a great number of images, 
representing the inferior idols of Japan.; and the altar 
is illuminated with a great number of lamps. I he 
temple is supported by wooden pillars, not according 
to any of the rules of architecture, but by the trees 
as cut down in the woods, or gardens, which gives 


the whole a very romantic appearance. All the 


wooden work of the temple is painted red, and ad- 


joining to it is a chapel, where the sacrifices are pre- 


pared, and where the people resort to worship, ex- 
Ee | | 


cept © 


3 


eept on the great festivals. As for the idol itself, it 
is gilt all over; its ears are large, and its hair curled, 
with a crown on its head, and a speck, or mark, in 
its brow ;, its neck and breast are naked, and its right 
hand is extended, pointing to the hollow of its left, 
which rests upon its belly. - 

Their god of plenty, is named Daikokui, and he is 
represented as sitting on a bale, or sack of rice, with 
u hammer in his hand, and whenever he strikes the 
ground, they promise themselves a plentiful harvest ; 
on all these occasions, many offerings are brought to 
the pagod, and the priests take care to appropnate. 
them to their own use, while they keep the people in 
a state of profound ignorance. . | 

Before we proceed to give any further account of 
their idols, it may not be improper to take notice, 
that they have a sovereign supreme high priest, who 
is called Dairo, and entitled to the highest honours. 
His ancestors were formerly emperors, but the fa- 
mily having fallen into decay, they are now confined 
to & priesthood. But «till the person of this sove- 
reign pontiff is considered in so sacred a point of 
view by the people, that is feet are not permitted to 
touch the ground, nor his head to be exposed to the 
sun. He is never to have his head, beard, or nails 
cut; and his victuals must be carried to his table in 
new baskets, and served up on new plates. When 
he goes abroad he is carried in a magnificent litter, 
whose pillars are of niassey gold, and the outside en- 
riched with figures carved. on the same precious me- 
It is covered with a thin transparent silk, 80 
contrived that the priest may see every one without 
being seen by any. In this litter he is carried by 
fourteen persons of the highest rank, and the empe- 
ror's guards march before. A coach follows be- 
hind, drawn by two horses, whose housings are 
adorned with pearls and diamonds, after which his 
wives and concubines follow. - | | 

Their god of physic, to whom the people under 
all bodily disordets are to apply, is called Jakusi, and 
he is placed in a small temple richly adorned, stand- 
ing upright on a gilt flower, with one half of a large 
cockle-shell, over his head, encircled with rays of 
glory. This image is gilded all over, and in his 
right hand is something concealed, but in his left he 
holds a scepter. There are little bells hung up at 
the entrance into his temples, and all passengers go- 
ing along ring them, and make a most reverential 
bow, holding their hands to their foreheads, and re- 
peating some prayers. In performing this part of 
devotion, the ieve that they will be preserved 
from the fatal effects of diseases, and that their lives 
will be prolonged to the latest period. 


The Jesuits, during the last century, made deveral] 
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attempts to convert the natives of Japan, from idol. 
atry to popery, but these Fathers being rather too 
officious, and having delivered their opinions con- 
cerning some affairs of state, the emperor ordered 
them to depart out of his dominions. In memory 
of this event. the Japanese observe at the close of 
every year, the following ceremony, which they 
call Jesumi, Certain persons appointed for that pur. 
pose, go from house to house, and take down the 
names of all the inhabitants in a book, after which 
they oblige every individual to appear before them, 
— declare upon oath, that they are not Christians. 


| This being done, the form of the Virgin Mary, and 


a crucifix, are both laid on the ground, and every 
one is obliged to trample on them. From this cir- 
cumstance, we ma 2 that the Jesuits are not the 
most 2 — ed to teach the Christian religi- 
on; for had they endeavoured to inculcate the simple 
truth, without the use of images, the people might 
have been brought off from their idolatrous practices; 
but substituting one image instead of another, is only 
setting up a more r scheme of idolatry, in the 
room of one, which to them, appeared more gross 
than their own. 

Ingen, one of their saints, is much adored by the 
vulgar, although he is but of a very modern original. 
They tell us, that he was born in China, and that 
he travelled to Japan, in order to make himself ac- 
quainted with all their mysteries in religion. He 
was received with the utmost respect, and there be- 
ing, at that time, a violent drought in the country, 
the people applied to him for rain, which he did in 
so earnest a manner, that a flood ensued, which 
carried away all their bridges. They observe a fes 
tival in memory of him every summer, by offering 
sacrifices on the top of a high mountain, where, ac- 
cording to their tradition, he stood when he repeated 
the prayer, and such are the notions, chat if one of 
their priests will annually ascend the same hill, they 
will have plenty of rain. : h 

Nor are the people of Japan without their nuns, 
for they have an order of female devotees named 
Bikunis, chosen from am their most beautiful 
women, and they take upon them a particular habit, 
either to please their parents, or gratify their own 
inclinations. In general they are very lewd in their 

rtment, so that they may be justly styled 
rhores, or daughters of Venus. They travel round 
the country from place to place, aud when the) 
meet @ passenger, they uncover their breasts, as an 
incentive to lust. 80 far we may consider them as 
80 many licenced prostitutes, who have no regard to 


either modesty or decency. . | ; 
The secular priests in Japan, 1 


- 
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and they have no other maintainance, besides what 
arises from the voluntary contributions of the pub- 
lic, particularly the devotees. These priests wear 
a yellow silk robe, with a cap made in the form of 
a boat, and tied under their chins with fringes, 
longer or shorter, according to their quality. I 


suffer their hair to grow long, so as to cover their 


shoulders, but they shave their beards every morn- 


ing, and their superiors have their hair curled up in 
4 


of black sk. At each ear is a piece of black 
silk that comes forward to the jaw; but if chey are 
of an eminent rank, then it comes much more for- 
ward. When these priests walk in procession, which 
they do on all solemn ſestivals, t have sabres 
and other warlike instruments carried before them, 
and in their deportment they are 80 proud, that they 
refuse to converse with any of the common people, 
except such as contribute towards their subsistence. 

They have in Japan a society of monks, if th 


may he called 80, or rather devotees, who are all 


blind, and are called Feki, and my acknowledge 
for their founder, one Kakehigo, who lived many. 
centuries ago, and who supported a notorious free- 
booter, or rebel, named Feki. The emperor hav- 
ing defeated this rebel, he sought to enter into an 
alliance with Kakehigo, not doubting but he would 
do as much in support of the regal government of | 
his country, as he had done in support of rebellion; 
but the brave Kakehigo, sooner than comply with 
the intreaties of the emperor, tore out his own eyes, 
and threw them in the face of the monaroh. 

As soon as he had done this, he spoke to the em- 
peror in the following words: To demonstrate to 


you, sir, how conscious I am of your generous de- 


rtment to me; I give you the strongest proof of 
2 by king you a free present of those 
eyes which gazed on you with detestation.”” From 
this circumstanoe, the order alluded to was founded, 
and they are now very numerous throughout the 
whole empire of Japan; for every man who has 
been deprived of his siglit, or born blind, is admit- 


ted among them. 


Great part of their religion is emblematical, and 
demi- creator of the universe is represented as 
sated on twelve cushions, placed on the trunk of a 
large tree, fixed on the back ofa tortoise. The su- 
reme 1 is represented as a Moor, perfectly 
lack, and has a crown upon his head, which runs 
up into the form of a pyramid, and his breast is bare. 
He has four arms; with as many heads, all made 
of solid gold, and the drapery is adorned with pre- 
c10us stones. A serpent of a monstrous sizs, twists 
himself round the image, and two devils, the one 
with the horn of a stag, and the other with the head 


| 


ö 
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of a dog, lay hold of the serpent's head. This is 


allegorical, and points out, that their race of kings 


are to exist four thousand years. 

Toranga, one of their idols, was formerly a hus- 
bandman, and took possession of the empire soon 
after its first establishment, and by his extraordinary 
merits, was ranked among their gods. He delivered 
Japan from a tyrant, who with eight other kings, 
laid the country waste, so that he is always repre- 
gented with eight arms; and in each hand is a war- 
like instrument. He has many temples dedicated to 
his memory, throughout every province of the em- 
pire; but most remarkable, is that situated in 
the province of Vacata, where there are the figures 
of four oxen cast in brass, and gilded all over. The 
wall of this temple is adorned with the figures of 
many of their subordinate deities, and beggars con- 
tinually assemble at the door, where they sing hymns 


and beg charity from the people. a 
Apes and monkies, with a variety of other crea- 


tures, are worshipped in their pagods, and each of 
these is emblematical of some of the works of crea- 
tion or providence. All the attitudes in which these 
creatures are placed, afford subject matter for the 
priests to enlarge on in their sermons. During the 
time they are worshipping at their altars, a Bonze, 


or priest, beats a drum to enflame their devotions. 
They are so fully persuaded of the transmigration of 


souls, that they have hospitals for beasts, who are 
fed and supported in the same manner as if they 
were human beings ; nay, what id more remarkable, 
there is a convent near es the chief city of Ja- 
pan, Ns a vast number of priests reside, and 

ve ve 


it a vast variety of different animals, which are fed, 
once at least oo wy by these priests. The priest 
whose turn it is for the day to feed them, tinkles a 
little bell, at the sound of which they come all round 


him, and when they have received their allowance, 


he again tnkles the bell, and they retire. | 
These creatures, the psiests wy are animated by 
the souls of the most noble and illustrious heroes 
that ever adorned their empire. They have such a 
profound veneration for stags, that they are to be 
met with as common in their streets, as dogs are 


with us, and it is death for any person to kill one of 
them; nay, when that happens, which is but sel- 
dom, even the life of the person is not considered as 
sufficient to make atonement for his guilt, for the 
street in which he lived in is razed to the 


round. 


rich endowments. Near the con- 
vent is a hill, on the top of which is a wood, and in. 


_ n 
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both believe them to be inhabited by the souls of 


their princes, and that they have the same rational 


faculties as men. h 


But they are not stags only whom they thus ho- 


nour, for dogs are treated by them in the same man- 


ner; but this practice is of a very modern date. 
Ihe em eror who reigned, about one hundred and 
twenty years. ago, was extremely fond of hunting, 


and therefore kept a great number of dogs; being so 


extremely fon of them, that some of them used to 
sit behind him on the throne, As this sovereign was 


much respected by his subjects, so we find, that 


ever since his death, they have honoured dogs in the 
same manner as was done by himself when alive. 
Every street is obliged to support a fixed number; 
they are quartered on the inhabitants, like so many 
soldiers, and in case of sickness, they are obliged to 
nurse them tenderly. When they die, they are 


obliged to inter them decently in the hills and moun- 
their own friends and rela- 


tains, where they bu | 
tions. To kill one of them would cost a man his 


4 


life, and only to insult them, would be attended 


with a very severe punishment. In the whole of 
their religion we meet with vast number of con- 
tradictions, and this will always be the case with 
those who are addicted to superstition. 

Near the capital city, stands a celebrated pagod, 
on the banks of a river, and it is so plentifully stock- 
ed wich fish, that they thrust one another on shore; 
but notw ithstanding this, they remain in perfect se- 
curity, through the fear od superstitious folly of 
the Bonzes and devotees. 'They believe, that were 


they to touch one of them, they would be imme- 


diately smitten with the leprosy, and they consider 
it as a mortal and unpardonable sin to eat of them. 
They are looked upon as sacred, and this notion 
operates so strongly on their minds, that the Bonzes 


will rather commit murder, or any other crime, than 


suffer the most delicious of them to be served up at 
their tables. They believe that these fishes are in- 
habited by the 5 of some of their naval officers; 
but this is an absurdity, even according to the doc- 
trine of transmigrauon ; for as they believe that souls 
inhabit al! sorts of animals, so according to this no- 


tion, it would be unlawful to eat any of them, or 


even to offer them in sacrifice. : 

In Miaco, a celebrated city of Japan, there are a 
vast number of pagods, or temples, and one in par- 
ticular, has no less than three thousand idols in it. 
In the middle of the temple there is a gigantic figure 
of an idol, Whose head is bald, and his ears bored 
through; his chin is shaved, and over his head he 
wears a canopy, with several little bells hanging 
from it. On each side of his throne there are seve- 


sorts of storms. Each idol has thirty 
seven heads on his breast, all made of solid gold, 


| nations of evil spirits. 5 5 | 
They have many festivals in honour of their gods, 


ral statues of armed men, moors:dancing, witches, 
magicians, and devils. - There are likewise several 
representations of thunder, winds, and rain, with all 
hands, with 


and all, the decorations of the temple are made of 
the same precious materials. Near this idol is ano- 
ther of a most gigantic size, with forty-six arms and 
hands, attended by the figures of sixteen black de- 
vils. A row of idols are. placed at a considerable 
distance, each of whom has several arms, all which 
serve to point out the power they have over the 
affairs of this lower world. Their heads are adorn- 
ed with rays of glory, and some of them have shep- 
herds 5 in their hands, pointing out that they 
are the guardians of mankind against all che machi- 


* 


some of which are fixed and others moveable. Ihe 
fixed ones are en new- year's day, and the moveable 


ones are such as are appointed in their calendar to 


vary, as our Easter does, according to the change 
of the moon; each of those festivals contiuue about 
three days, and the first day is spent in making 
merry with their friends, on the second they pre- 
ceed to offer up their sacrifices, and on the third, 
having adored their idols, they take fare wel of each 
other, and return home. It is their opinion that 
nothing gives so much pleasure to the gods, as that 
of the two sexes enjoying themselves in innocent 
amusements, which may serve to point out, that 


the heathens, in all ages and nations, have invari- 
ably formed wrong conceptions of che divine Being. 


For e innocent amusements are no way con- 
trary to religion, yet there is but little necessity for 


injoining them as. articles of practice, seeing men, 


in their present state, are too apt to turn those things 
into abuse, and injure themselves, instead of pro- 
moting their own interest or the glory of God. 

On the new-year's day, they make presents to 
their friends and relations of a sort of shell- fish, cal- 
led by them Awabi, which according to tradition, 
was the original food of their ancestors, in the same 
manner as the ancient inhabitants of Europe fed on 
acorns, herbs, and roots. This fish is an emblem 
of industry, and points out in what a — manner 
their ancestors lived, before they acquired riches. In 


the beginning of the spring, they have a solemn fes- 
tival, at which all the young women dance, and 


their parents provide for them an elegant entertam- 
ment. All their relations and friends are invited, 
and the rooms in which they sit, are decorated with 
the figures of babies, pointing aut that the young 


women will in time be mothers, Before mw 5 


9 — — ws ˖ 
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chese puppets. a table placed: with all sorts of food 
den i, Wesel according to che fahion- of the 
country, and as. id canmot be supposed that inanimate 
beings: will eat any/thing,. $0: when. the provisions 
have stood some time, t are placed before the 
young women and their On chat day the 
doors — ofulieir —_— are adorned with 
and in the morning oung men assem- 
Wai the. a This hali- 
day is not, however; observed in such a manner as 
tao exclude those advanced in years from enj a 
chare in the pleasures. Ihe gay of both sexes, let 
their age be whatever it will, attend their relations 
and children, this being considered by them as very 
honcurnblay ds „ 2 2% 540 
This naturally leads us to take some notice of the 
origin of this festival, which has been transmitted to 
us be the most faithful authors Pierun was many 
ago, king of Formosa, and his subjects being 
nch traders, they became 80 abandoned in their 
manners, that the threatened to:drown: them 
and the island. Ihis great and good king saw, 
with sorrow and abhorrence, e e his 
subjects, he devoted himeelf entirely to the worship 
of thy ds, and: they- graciously-deerecd to sabe 
Accordingly» they forewarned him ina dream, to 
depart from his country, in order to avoid the im- 
pending judgments-; assuring him, as a mark of the 
truth > what had been advaneed, that the cheeks of 


| 2 few days before the destruetion took place: 
The pious prince advised hie subjects of the dis- 
pleasure of the · gods j but they received his ad moni. 
tions wich scorm and deriston One of chetge atheis. 
ncal libertmes, in order ito ridieule the pus advice 
of the king went privately im the night to the pa- 
po where the tere images were, and daubed their 

es all over with red whiek impions project was 
| the very signal intended. As οn as the king heard 
| the news, that the faces of the images had been 
daubed over with red he gathered together his 
wives and children wWhem he put, aleng wich all 
his effeets, on board ship, admitting; at the same 
ume, as many of his subjeets to aceompany him as 
the vessel could carry. Searce had he 1 before 
the island with alli its inhabimnts, sunk down to the 
bottom of the sea; and” semetime after, the good 
king with his whole retinue, landed safeby in- CBina. 
from thenee he went over to Japan; where he has 
ever sinee worship 


2 celebrated to his m 5 1 
In doing +» penance, the noble of Japan are p 
* more extravagant and cn rey any 


0, 6. 
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two of his most celebrated idols would become red 


pens &" god, and te abovey 


| we have hithertd mentioned; The penitents are or- 
dered to travel over several high and almast inac- 
| ces8ible mountains, into some of the most solitary- 
desarts, inhabited by an order of hermits, Who, 
though almost void of humanity, commit them to 
the care of such as are more savage than themselves. 
These latter lead them to the brinks of the most tre- 
mendous precipices, habituate them to the practice 
of abstinence, and the most shocking austerities, 
vhich they are meg, wb with patience at 
any rate, sinee their lives lie at stake; for if the pil- 
grim deviate one step from the directions of his spi- 
ritual guide, they fix him by both his hands to the 
branch of a tree, which stands on the brink of a 
precipice and there leave him hanging, till through 
fuintness he quits his hold an& drops down and is 
killed. But this is little more than the resemblanee 
of a discipline others undergo; for in the sequel, 
after an incredible fatigue; and a thousand dangers, 
they arrive at a place surrounded with lofty moun- 
| tains,” where they spend. a wlrole day and night with 
their hands extended; and their heads recſined on 
their knees. During this act of penance; they are 
not to shew the least symptoms of pain, or endea- 
vour to shift their unweary posture; the unmerci- 
ful hermits, whose province it is to overlook them, 
never fail with some hearty bastinadoes, to reduco 


them to their appointed situation: 17 
Ils this attitude; the penitents are to examine their 
consciences, and recollect the whole of their sins, 
80 as to be ready te cunfess them. This strict ex- 


amination being over, they march again till they 


come to a steep rock, which is the place set apart 
by these savage monks to hear the sinner's confes- 
sen, On the summit oft this Tock there is a/thiek# 
iron bur, about chree ells in length, which projeets 
over the belly of the rock, but 15-50: contrived as. to 

de drawn back agam, whenever it is thought con- 
venjent. At the one end of tHis bar hangs a large 
pair of seates, into one of which these monks put 
the penitent; and in the other a counterpoise, after 
. which they push the scales off the rock into 3 
air.” Thus hanging, the pilgrim is obliged to make 
à full and ample — 7 al ies which 
must be 8; okerr 80 distinctly, as to be heard by al- 
those Who assist at᷑ the ceremony, and he must take 
particular care not to coneeal or omit” one si 
fault, to he exact in his declaration; and not to con- 
tradict himself; for the least dimunition or conceal 
ment, although aceidentał words, ruins the penis 
tent for ever Those savage hermits are s ineo 
rable, that if they can but over the least prevari- 


the · bar a sudden Jetk; by which the por pentent is 
KK | | : = tumbld 
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tumbled down and dashed to pieces at the bottom of 
the precipice. 'Those who are so fortunate as to sa- 
tisfy the hermits in their confessions, are obliged to 
pay a fine, 
crimces. | 
Ihe Bonzes, or priests of Japan, sell to the devo- 
tees small billets of wood consecrated, and they 
teach them to believe, that these will preserve them 
from the power of the devil, and prove a remed 
for ali those diseases to which the human body is 
subject. Nay, they carry this piece of deception 
still farther, 2 they borrow money upon these con- 
secrated billets, and give their note for the payment 


in the next world, which note is put into the peni- 


tents hand when he dies, the people being firmly of 
opinion, that it will procure him a full remission of 
all his sins. e 263, | 
In their prayers they repeat a vast number of col- 
| Iects, some fifty times over; and lest they should 
torget any of them, they have a string of beads to 
count them by, in the same manner as is used by 
the Roman catholics. Those who repeat their pray- 
ers one hundred and eight times over, are considei ed 
as saints, for the Bonzes assure them, that there are 
so many sins by which a man is polluted, and that 
against each of them a faithful believer should have 
a patticular prayer. When they arise in the morn- 
ing, they ops out the fingers of the right hand, 
and offer up an ejaculatory prayer to one of their 
1;lols, thereby imagining that the devil will not have 
it in his power to injure them duri 
of the day. Like the rest of the Indians, they believe 
that some days are more fortunate than others, and 
. this notion leads their minds into the most abject 
state of slavery; for men can never enjoy much 
peace of mind, or real happiness, who are not con- 
vinced that God has made all days alike to his crea- 
| tures. Of their fortunate and unfortunate days they 
keep a table, or calendar, and each family has one 
hung up in the passage, leading from the door into 
their houses, to put — in mind of the day when 
they go out. 
This table of fortunate and unfortunate days, was 


the work of a celebrated astrologer, known by the | 


name of Seimei, a man of universal knowledge in 
all mysteries, both of nature and art; whether re- 
lating to the stars, to dreams, to omens, Gr indeed 
to any thing else. 
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| fled for refuge and protection to his majesty. "Thi 


and are then absolved from all their 


| by de 


— 


reverently, in a proper manner, on the morning of 
an unlucky day, will be preserved from all the evils 
that would otherwise attend him. 

It is a circumstance but little known to the Euro- 
peans, that in Japan there are several orders of hea- 


ed by some of 
number live in woods and deserts, where they feed 


such as have committed t 


particularly murder, theft, dec. Near Miaco there 


any of the other orders. This convent is very 
the remainder 


maleſactor is not only secure while under their pro- 


As this astrologer was so pro- 


found a scholar, it was necessary, n order to esta- 


blish his reputation, that he should be born in a 


miraculous manner; which notion seems to prevail 


over all those eastern nations. We are informed, 
that his father was a prince, and his mother a fox, 


who being closely pursued by the huntsmen, had, and to this idol the devotees present as much 51 


of piety, to contribute towards the support of this 
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fox, it seins, was what is called in Europe, a fairy, 
who throwing off her masquerade dress, appeared 
before the sovereign in all the splendour of a perfect 
beauty. 1 ; 
N be king being . enamoured with her admirable 
charms, married her, and had by her this famous 
astrologer. When he grew up, ; ih invented a zet 
of mysterious terms, which he comprised within the 
compass of one verse only, as a charm or preserva- 
tive for such persons in particular, whose narrow 
circumstances obliged them to work on unlucky 
days, for the. $upport of their wives and children. 
They believe that there is such a supernatural vir- 
tue in this single verse, that all those who repeat it 


then monks, 2 of whom live in convents, found- 
t 


ieir. great men; but the greatest 


on roots and fruits, or Whatever else the places will 
afford. They have likewise places of refuge for 
most horrid ci imes, 


is a mountain which they call Koia, inhabited by 
monks, whose rules and statutes are less severe than 


e. and affords an assylum for the most flagitious 
offenders, nor can the civil magistrate enter within 
their bounds to seize any criminal whatever. Ihe 


tection, but may purchase his liberty, if he is able, 
positing a certain sum of money for the ser- 
vice of the convent. This order was founded by one 
Kaboday, who is adored as a god, and lamps are 
kept continually burning before, his image; and 
although it is considered as one of the highest acts 


convent, yet the monks do not altogether depend on 
the oblations of the devotees; hut spend much of 
their time in agriculture and commerce, which 
brings them in a considerable revenlle. 
Ihe person whose peculiar province it is to ring 
the hours of the day, gives the people notice like- 
wise of the times appointed for public prayers 3 
well as preaching. Their sermons turn, for tbe 
most part, on moral duties, and the preacher is © | 
al:ed on a rostrum or -pulpit, much like those used 
in Europe. On one side of him is placed the image 
of the titular saint or order to which he belongs 
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most trivial occasions. She never brin 
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25 the nature of their circumstances will permit, On 
each side of the pulpit is a lighted lamp hanging 
from the 9 which covers it; and a little below 
it is a kind of desk or pew, for the junior scholars, 
where some sit and others stand. The preacher, 
who is generally à person well advanced in years, 
wears a hat on 45 head, in the form of an umbrella, 
and holds a fan in his hand, and before he begins 
his Sermon, he seems to be much absorbed in con- 
templation to the gods, and attentive to what he is 
about to deliver. After this the preacher rings a 
little bell, that is ready at his hand, which is the 
usual signal for silence; then he opens a book 
which lies upon his cushion, containing the funda- 
mental principles, and moral precepts of his sect. 
Having read his text, he explains it to the people, 
and concludes with saying something in honour of 
the sect or order to which he belongs. It is expect- 
ed, that each of the hearers shall contribute some-. 
thing to the preacher, who never neglects to put 


them in mind of it; and both before and after ser- 


mon, they are obliged to fall down on their knees 
and repeat some prayers, which they do by the sig- 


nal of the preacher's ringing his little bell. 


The natives of Japan have, for the most part, but 
one wife; but then they are allowed to put her 
away whenever they think proper, even on the 

| gs him any 
marriage portion, lest she should boast that she had 
enriched her husband; for the men are 30 jealous of 
their honour, that they will not have it insinuated, 
chat they are under obligations even for the highest 


favours they can procure, or attain to in the enjoy- 


7. OI 94 "0 oM 
But notwithstanding all these preterisions to ho- 


nour, yet in many parts of their conduct, they are 


50 avaricious and dishonest, that although crucific- 
tion is the common punishment for theft, yet no- 
thing is more common than for them to steal from 
each other, Divorces are very frequent among 
them, as may be naturally concluded from what has 
been already advanced; but still those who put 
away their wives, are never much esteemed after- 
wards, All their marriages are contracted by the 
consent of their parents, and care is taken that the 
parties be as near the same age as possible; and al- 
though the bridegroom does not accept of a mar- 
nage portion with the bride, yet he bestows seve- 
ral presents upon her relations, according to the na- 


ture of his circumstances. 
On the morning of the day appointed for the ce- 


lebration of the marriage, both parties, attended b 
their relations, go out of town, at different e 
and meet at the bottom | 


bm of a steep hill, which they 


* 


a 


1 
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ascend by a flight of steps, and the young couple 
place themselves in two tents made for. that purpose 
The parents of both parties, seat themselves behi 
the bride, while a band of music plays behind the 
bridegroom, but all without the tents. Ihe rest of 
the retinue remain at the bottom of the hill, and 
while the music is ing bs , the biidegroom and 
bride walk with lighted flam 

wards the altar of the god of love, whose image is 
represented with the head of a dog, as an emblem 
of that fidelity which should take place in the mar- 
riage state. The wy 5 holds a string in his hands, 
as a symbol of the form of matrunonial engage- 
ments, and near the god, and between the two 
parties, stands a Bonze, whose office it is to perform 
the marriage rites. There are several lamps lightcd 
at a small distance from each other, at which the 
bride. lights her flambeaux, which she holds in her 
hand, pronouncing at the same time, a form of 
words dictated to her by the Bonze, and after this 
the bridegroom lights his flambeaux by that of the 


| bride's. ; 
[ 


This part of the ceremony is accompanied with 
loud acclamations of joy, and all the relations and 
friends congratulate the young couple. The Bonze 
then gives them his. benediction or blessing, and 
those who remain at the bottom of the hill make a 
large bonfire, into which is thrown all the little 
toys, and other play-things, with which the bride 


| amused herself, while she was in a state of child- 


hood. Others present the bride with a distaff and 
some flax, thereby intimating, that from thence- 


forward she must apply herself to the prudent ma- 
nagement of domestic affairs. Ihe ceremony con- 


cludes with the sabrifice of two oxen to the gad of 
marriage, and then the bride is conducted home to 
her husband's house, where she meets with every 
thing proper for her reception. Ihe pavement and 
threehold are both strewed with greens or flowers, 
according to the season of the year, and flags and 
streamers on the top of the house, scem to promise 


one * 135 ed scene of uninterrupted happiness and 
delight. 155 py F 

45 th e divided into many sects, so we find, 
that in the 


the education of their children, ny instruct 
them in the knowledge of those principles which 


they themselves have embraced; for they consider 


it as a ar Nag owe to the community at la ge, to 

bring up their children useful members of society. 

The principal part of the education of youth con- 

sists in laying before them the most striking and ex- 

A of the conduct of their gods and he- 
t 


roes, that they may imitate their example, and live 
in «ubordination to the civil power. This is in all 
| respects, 
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beaus in their hands to- 
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every man ; for how could we be condemned by a 


Tightcous Being, unless at the same time it was ac- | 


knowledged, that we. have. the purity of a_diyine 
law set before us, at invitations to obey its precepts, 
Every parent feels a secret pleasure in giving his 
children a virtuous education, and although it too 
often happens, that the best instructions are prosti- 
tuted to the worst of purposes, yet the duty remains 
binding, and will do so to the end of time. 

On 85 first day of the new-year, all the priests 


walk in procession to the emperor's palace, where 


they renew their oaths of allegiance, which how- 
ever, is not looked upon as a sufficient security to 
the prince, who has always a confidant in waiting, 
who obliges them to swear the followi | 
bath: „call heaven to Witness, and all the gods 


of the sixty-fiye provinces of the empire, that I will. 


be a loyal subject to my sovereign,“ All these 
oaths are ratified by the person Searing, openin 
a vein and _ out some of his blood; and if 1 


Should happen afterwards, that he. is found perjured, 


then his life must make an atoyement ; for as blood 


is required to ratify the oath, so a proper reparation 
for a breach of his. infidelity must be, hs blood 
pilt in such a manner as the judges, shall direct. 
When a person dies, they are 5 90 Fodues 


o K 


at least two or three witnesses, to prove. t 


Was not a Christian at the time of his d ach and 
e whole 


they go so far, as to enquire whether in t 


course of his life, he ever. made any profession of 


Christianity; for were such a circumstance to take 
place, the . of the deceased would, be thrown. 
upon a dunghill like that of a dd g. 
If the deceased has lived in reputation in the 
world, and it is discovered, upo the strictest ex- 
amination, that he neyer was a leetan. then the 
civil magistrate permits that his body shall be burnt. 
On all such solemn occasions, the relations and 
friends, all dressed in white, as a sign of deep mourn- 
ing, repair to the funeral pile 5 — an hour before 
che procession begins. All che won 


e women are veiled, 
and a superior Bonze marches in the front, attended 
by thirty others of an inferior rank. The priests are 
dressed in linen frocks like surplices, over which 
they wear a black cloak, and above all, a brown 

ment, and each carries a taper in his hand. After 
these come two hundred Bonzes, who sing hymns 
to, and invoke the god whom the decreased worship- 
ped while he was _—_ en. follows a great num- 
ber of hired mourners, who, carry poles in their 
hands, with papers fixed to the ends of them, point- 


5 £54? | gy vin from time to time, with the utmozt fervout 
ing out the virtuous actions of the person whose fu | of devotion, belieyingin the immortality of ne g00 
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respects, consistent with natural, religion, which, - 
60 far as we can learn, is implanted in the heart of 


sacred 


funeral pile are thrown into the 


a 


1 


corpse, and the youngest son carries a lighted taper 
1 E e it being Kis be e to wt Bs to the 
funeral pile. The whole of the pracession is closed 
by the 1 who testify their sorrow, by deep 
sighs and hideous lamentations, <a 

In this order, they march to the place where the 
funeral pile is erected, which is surrounded with four 
walls covered with white cloth, except the gates 
through which they are to enter. ig the middle a 
deep grave js digged, and at each vide of it, is a table 
covered with all sorts of provisions. On one of them 
stands 2 dish, like a cens or, full of live coals 
and sweet wood, and as soon as the corpse is brought 
to the brink of the graye, they fasten a long cord to 


the coffin, which is made like a bed for the eceased 
to rest on. After they have carried the body in pro- 


Sion three times round the graye, they lay it on 
the uneral pile, while the — 4 NY tis call 
on the gods to be propitious to the soul of the de- 
ceased, After this, the superior priest, who leads, 
the van of the procession, walks three times round 
the corpse with his lighted taper, waving it three 


" 
* 


| times. oyer his head, and repcating some mystic 


words, the meaning of which none present knows, 
besides himself and his brethren, The body is then 
consumed to ashes, and the whole contents of the 
N we, where a mo- 
nument is. set up in memory of the deceased. This 
art of the ceremony being oyer, the relations of the 
deceased retire Has, 12 * have a . 
entertainment, and all that is left is given to th 
poor. If any remains of the deceated are Jef un- 
buried, the relations pick them.. carefully up, and 
bury them in a gilded urn, in their gardens, which 
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— to the noble, the great, and the 
inllustrious, for the poor and the indigent, ha ve no 
icht to expect any such things. It is sufficient, that 
the king und the beggar die just alike, but there is 
no necessity that the same pomp should attend both 
after their death. In Japan, those whose narrow 
circumstances will not permit them to- honour their 


ploy their neighbours, to inter them any where in 
the fields, without the least regard to decency. Ihe 
Bones or priests abhor the poor, and shun them in 
every place, as they would a person who is labour- 
ing under an infectious disorder, nor do they ever 


pray to the gods in their behalf. Perhaps, this is 


too much the case in other nations, but of that we 


relations with pompous funerals, are obliged to em- 
* 82 6s” F (5.27 "ot $443 3 ets $423 3 


leave the candid reader to judge. 
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. 
1 thens, and their form of religion is the most 
stupid and senseless that can be imagined, They 


believe, that if they appear at particular times and 
before, their id ols, i 


seasons, and make à few un- 
meaning grimaces and ridiculous gestures, they will 


be rewarded for ever in eternity. They are all of 
one sect, 80 that there is no necessity, as in Japan, 
for one party to seek a toleration in matters of reli- 
gion, from another. Their priests, monks, or Bon- 
zes, as they are indiscriminaetly called, are 80 1gno- 
_ 1ant, that they know little more, besides that of per- 
ſuming their idols once every morning, to which 
service they are called by the ringing of a bell. Their 
convents and pagoda, are situated for the most part 


- x 


on mountains, and subject to the power and autho- | 


rity of the city or town near to which. they are 
situated. They have one particular convent with six 
hundred monks in it, and one city that has four 
thousand of . rehglous | 
They are distributed into select bands, or e 
5ome of ten, some ot twenty, and others of thirty 
members, the oldest of whom, in cach Class, is the 
principal, or superior, and if any one proves careless, 
or remiss in his duty, he is ordered to be corrected and 
chastised by the rest of the brethren, but if the crime 
is of a flagrant nature, he is given bp to the power 
Relations ate not allowed to marry within the 
; fourth degrees, of conenguipity, and love is a 2 
sion to which they en a manner strangers; ori 
e 


often happens, that 
— 


Tx 


eir nuptial Ceremonies 


» 


sects under its jurisdiction. | 


learn, that they 


> | Soul. | 


long after marriage. The women, particularly the 


wives of the , poorer sort, are treated with great 


eruelty, but their spirits are so much depressed, and 
not coat where to procure a rows cy they be- 
come as it were insensible of their misery. The 


marriage ceremony consists of the relations of the 


bridegroom, accompanied by himself, making a 
tour round the ton with a ſer of music playing 
| before them. When they come to the door where 
the bride lives, the bridegroom knocks, and meets 
with a very favourable reception. After this, he 


' conducts the bride home, and the whole ceremony 


ends with a splendid entertainment. Polygamy is 


allowed e yr and when they please they can 


t away their wives and children; but this 

ortid, unnatural practice, seldom takes place; for 
as we have already taken notice in the former part 
of this work, 
tinguisbed among the heathens . a | 
| en a. person: of. rank dies, all his relations go 
into mourning for three years, nor are they permitted, 


employment. They weep, howl, and tear their hair, 
to she their concern for the deceased; and they put 
the-corpse into a double coſſin, finely varnished, and 


| gilt over, according as the nature of their circum- 
stances will permit. They put into the coffins whole 
suits of cloaths, with provisions, money, and seve- 
ral sorts of warlike instruments, for the use of the 
deceased in the other world; from which we may 
have but very carnal notions of tne 


: 


re ever they ka any thing of loye, it must be 
No. 6, | | 3 


1 N ee ee e Wig r 
ore they are nine ox ten E age, 30 | The night previous to the funeral, is t in in- 
| 


nocent amusements, and at day-break all the rela- 
TY a I 


e light of nature is not yct ex- 


during the whole of that time, to follow any secular 
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haa then nations, it may not 


und also on the nature of idols. 


unchangeable; he is possessed of all those perfections 


senses, in the works of his providence ; he holds the 


nor the wicked dwell in his presence. 


cular instances of its operations, 


1 —— Lo ar p 


tions set out on horseback, making the most hide- 
aus lamentations. Those who bear the corpse, move 
in a slow solemn manner, singing hymns; and if 
the deceased was rich, he has generally a monu- 
ment erected to his memory, but those who are poor, 
are buried in graves. about three feet deep. Ihree 


days after the mterment, the relations and friends of 


the deceased make a formal visit to the 


recreate themselves there some time. 


ve, and 
very full- 


moon, they cut the grass that grows around the 


tomb, and make free-will offerings of rice. But 
this is not all, for it often happens that the Bonzes, 
in order to get some employment, will tell the rela- 
tions, that the deceased lies uneasy in his grave, 
upon which they take up the coffin, and renew the 
whole funeral solemnity, for which the Bonzes o 
priests receive their fees. OR 
Having said so — ths idols of these 
e improper, in this 
place, to say something concerning the true God, 
e true God is 
defined to be a most glorious object, the author of 
all things, who had no beginning of days, nor will 
have any end of years. He is infinite, eternal, and 


which we admire, but cannot. fully comprehend. 
His wisdom is conspicuous in the formation of the 
world, and indeed in the creation of every thing; 
for as a great divine says, a pile of grass is sufficient 
to confute an Atheist. His power is displayed to our 


waters in the hollow of his hands; he weighs the 
mountains in a balance, and taketh up the earth as 
a very little thing. [8/1458 
In his holiness, he exceeds all that we poor mor- 


tals can comprehend, for he is of purer eyes than to | 


behold iniquity. Sinners shall not stand before him, 
Men should 
tremble at his justice, especially when they consider 
their own guilt. The justice of God, in the moral 
government of this world, may be known by parti- 
but will not 
be fully understood, till Christ shall come to judge 
the world in righteousness. The temporal death, to 
which every human being is subject, is a proof of 
the justice of God, in punishing our first parents 
for their disobedience ; but the most aweful display 
we have of divine justice, is in the death of Christ. 
There the wrath of God against sin was displayed 
in the most lively colours; Divine justice was satis- 
fied by the sacrifice offered, and man, a rebel to his 
creator, reconciled through the blood of atonement 
prophesied of long before, and pointed out by types 
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an only 


and almost every year, new pagtions are ascril 


and figures. His goodness fills the devout soul with | 


„ 


' admiration here below, and will afford him matter 


for praise in eternity. Is not that goodness infinite, 


that can bear with our daily, and numerous provo- 
cations ? Is not that goodness infinite, that can stoop 
dow to behold the affairs of this lower world, and 


raise up one, while it casts down another? But above 
all, is not that goodness infinite, which could send 
tten son, to die for sinful men, when 
they were lost in all sorts of iniquity, working all 
manner of uncleanness with greediness. Such are a 
few of the outlines of che characters of the true God, 
whom every Christian worships; and, therefore, we 
shall next say something concerning the false gods 
of the Heathens. | ; 1 

As the benefit of light is best known when con- 
trasted with darkness, so truth is the more admired 


for being compared with falsehood. All that is good, 


amiable, | praizeworthy, — benevolent, just, 
and merciful, is to ound in the character and 
attributes of that God, whom the Christians wor- 
chip; among the Gods of the Heathens, it is just 
the reverse. Aud here let us enquire into their at- 


1 for there must be some qualities ascribed to 
t 5 l wy a ? a 1 ; 13 

Are they intmite? that is impossible, for they are 
actually lodged in temples, m with hands; nay, 


they are often carried from one place to another, 

their heads and their hands cut off, and sometimes 
are reduced to ashes. CEN 

at they are not eternal, we can make no man- 


ner of doubt, for new ones are made almost every 


day; and surely a created being cannot properly be 
an object of divine worship. Sculpters, painters, 


engravers, smiths. and indeed almost every trade, 


have, in their turn, contributed towards the making 
of — and so infatuated ate mankind, that many 
of them can fall down and worchip the works of their 
own hands. Are they anchangeahle ? No :- Instead 
of qualities, their very 


enjoying of such a variet 8 | 
colours are often egg be es in an age; 
to 


them. And this is done metely according to the 


| capricious manner in which men are led by their 


passions, without considering, that they degrade 
their nature, and become more contemptible than 

Again, let us enquire more minutely into those 
qualities which naturally present themselves to one 
observation, as rational creatures. And first, with 
res to wisdom, let us for once suppose that the 
idols adored by Heathens, in ancient and modern 
times, were, and really are, what their worshippers 
believe them to be, namely, being endowed with 


punish the vicious, to pardon the penitent, and to 
supply the wants of those in distress. I say, let us 
admit these things by way of supposition, and then 
enquire, whether one or all of them will hold good ? 
For if it can by made appear, that they have none 
of the qualities/of the true God ; then they are no 
more than dumb and dead idols. And first, have 
they wisdom?- No: how can an inanimate being be 


endowed with wisdom. But then apy them 


to be real objects of worship, it wall 
that GN joined „is the result of 
Divine Wisdom and Knowl Now let any rea- 


ther 


Had these 8 
would have lead their people who worshipped them 
to happiness; but alas i the poor votaries were and 
are left in a state of darkness, no hope beyond the 
grave was promised, nor the means i by 
which it might be attained. | 1555 
Again, with respect to power, where did they she w 
it? a god without power, is no god at all. ing 
was more common, than to fund the victorious com- 
mander of an army setting fire to consecrated temples, 
and carrying off the gods, as so prisoners, in 
triumph. Nay, what notions could the people have 
of power, who, when their idols refused to 
with their requests, actually brought them out into 
the open streets and scourged them. | 
Holiness, the life and soul of practical religion, is 
not to be met with among Heathens in this age, nor 
was it to be found among chose of ancient times. 
Where could holmess or purity of the heart and life 
be found, where whoredom, drunkenness, and even 
unnatural crimes, were not only tolerated, but even 


celebrated. Let us, like Constantine the Great, draw 


aside the veil which concealed the impurities dail 

committed in their temples,” and we shall behold, 
what is —_— to be named. Should those idols 
de objects of worship, whose priests taught the gros- 
dest impurities; ho rejoiced in what the worst of 
men consider as shame; who set aside the order of 
nature, and actually attempted to overthrow Divine 
Providence itself ? But is justice to be found-among 
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these gods? No: we must not look for justice in a 
system established on falsehood. All those actions 
by which men are enobled above the irrational part 
of the creation, were treated with contempt. Re- 
venge, theft, plunder, murder, and indeed, the most 
odious crimes were, and still are considered as 80 
many virtues; and the more notorious the guilt of 
the criminal, the more he was considered as an ob- 
ject of approbation. Goodness, that glorious attri- 
| bute of God, was not to be found among the ancient 
Heathens, and in vain do we look for it at present. 
Could a benevolent Being teach men to do that 
which is cruel? No: but uch was, and still is the 
practice of the Heathens: Can that religion have 
in it, which teacheth husbands to inculcate 
into the minds of their wives, that it is necessary for 
them to burn themselves on a funeral pile? Can 
there be ness in that parent, who, divestin 
himself of bowels of compassion, can see his chil 
offered up as a victim at the altar of an idol? True 
religion condemns the sentiment, and humanity 
shudders at the practice. be 
Truth, the last attribute, or quality we shall men- 
tion, never could, or never can be found among the 
Heathens. Can truth be found in that system from 
which wisdom, power, holiness, justice, and - 
ness are bamshed? It was said of God, that it was 
impossible for him to lie; and with respect to the 
Heathens, it may be justly taken notice, that even 
tupposing their idols were animated beings, all that 
their priests have taught us is no better than the 
ossest falschuod. Plato said, that truth was the 
form of the Divine Being, and if so, then every 
| _ contrary to it must constitute the character of 
an idol. Having thus drawn a parallel between the 
true God and the idols of Heathen nations, we shall 
say with Joshua of old, . Chuse you this day, whom 
you will serve. "The best way to point out false 
religion, is to display it in its native colours, and 
men, by seeing unaccountable absurdities presented 
to them as objects worthy of their notice or regard, 
wilt become in love with the truth. Truth carries 
conviction along with it, and happy must that man 
be, who seeks wisdom. He who smcerely enquires 
after truth, has great reason to hope, that God will 
direct him to it, and convince him of its excellency 


above every thing in this world. 
— 438 
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The CHRISTIAN 


S the author, who would wish to obtain the 
| approbation of his readers, will, at all times, 
blend entertainment, information, and instruction 
together; so we shall now part with the Heathens 
for some time, and present the public with an ac- 
count of that religion which has the true God for its 
author, the bl of Christ for its foundation, hap- 
piness for its object, and glory for its consumma- 
tion. 1 itt | 0 | 
But here it is necessary that we should lay down 
the plan upon which we intend to proceed, because 
Christianity lays open to us an ample field for spe- 
culation, for information, and for instruction : we 
shall therefore divide the subsect into the following 
branches: —- 5 | 
First, the state of Christianity from the time of its 
first promulgation, till it received the sanction of 
_ civil power, under the emperor Constantine the 

reat. | | 
Secondly, an account of all the heresies that sprang 
up during the first three centuries. | | 
: Thirdly, an account of the Christian church, from 
the time of the emperor Constantine the Great, down 
to the reformation. ; | 
Fourthly, an account of the Greek church, both 
in ancient and modern times. 2 | 
5 Lastly, an account of the Albigenses and Wal- 
eusis. 5 Fes: 
In conducting this most laborious part of the work, 
we shall endeavour not to give offence to any per- 
son whatever, and having finished it, we shall once 
more feturn to Heathens, and then to those religious 
parties which took their rise in Europe, after the re- 
formation. ; 4 | 
Long had the. wretched race of Adam continued 
in a state of ignorance and darkness, and from these 
sources, all sorts of crimes took their rise. To draw 
a pacture of the Heathen world at the time of Christ's 
appearance among men, would be to paint out hu- 
man nature in its most depraved state. The know- 
leige of the true God was lost; blasphemy, ob- 
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dvcommliches the | 


reign of nature, 80 he generally 
2 of his providence by natural means. Thus 
we find, that in order to introduce the glorious re- 
deemer into the world, and make way for the pro- 
pagation of his gospel, a variety of circumstances 
took place, which human sagacity could not have 
planned, nor could the deepest penetration have seen 
into im events. e 5 
About three hundred and thirty years before the 
incarnation, a remarkable ze took place in the 
_ 3 of — world. * 
I er subjects, for got g ity 0 
their characters, and — of — be | 
— — — 
ero ( r) an is i t, unthought 
of event, the Greek — was taught and = 
pagated throughout a great part of Asia, where dif- 
ferent dialects had been spoken before. It was also 
an unspeakable advantage to the world. that thro' 
the Roman empire, two languages only were genc- 
rally spoken, namely, Greek and Latin; and it 
Ws, ur. happened, that such as learned the one 
as 222 of his country, acquired the know- 
| ledge of the other, partly by reading, and partly by 
conversation. | * 


Such was the situation of che world, at the time 


when God sent his ee eee, justify in- 
ners, both by his active and passive obedience. But 
in what manner was this great deliverer ushered into 
the world? Here angels are lost in admiration; be- 
lievers are filled with gratitude; while the prophane 
are left to mock. The eternal Lord of heaven and 
earth submitted to 1 nine months in the womb 
of a poor obscure virgin and although he was the 
king of kings, and lord of lords, yet his mother, 
at the command of a pagan emperor, was obliged 
to leave the place of her nativity and travel above 
sixty miles, in a state of pre „in order to pay 
a poor insignificant poll- tax. Although he was to 
have the heathen for his inheritance; and the utter 
most parts of the earth for his possession, = his 


* 


s cenity, and impiety constituted the essential parts of 
their public worship; and although many of them 
helie ved in the doctrine of the immortality of the 


soul, yet they had confused and carnal notions con- 


cerning it. As God is the universal Lord and Sove- 


mother was obliged to undergo the pains o child- 
bearing in a stable, among beasts, and instead of 2 
cradle, the long promised Messiah was laid in 2 
manger. His Fife was sought — by the 


| 3 | were 
bloody Herod, and his pour repu ir 1 


robe of righteousness. . In a humble, obscure station, 
the Eternal Son of God, and who thought it no 
robbery to be equal to God, and to be God himvelf; 
mel al he was thirty: years of age; along with big 
reputed parents. Ihe time in the eternal decree of 
God, was fined for his entering upon His pub 
fer honour on his own/ forerunner, John the Baptist, 
submitted to! be baptised in the river Jordan, for 
although spotless from every impurity, yet he made 
the following declaration, that it behoved him to 
fulfil all righiteousness; that is, he was to comply 
with every ceremony in the lav, whether prescribed 
or introduced From that period, till upwards of 
three years after, he went about doing good, from 
place to place, and from house to house. To the 
humble minded, the glory of his divinity shone 

through the veil of his humanity, and ths 
character of à pour despised man, the attrihutes of 
the Deity were seen. At last the Jews, Who con- 
side red him as an impostor, because he did not make 
his appearance among-them with popular grandeur, 


condemned by the Roman power to be crucified, a 
death only inflicted on slaves; but all this had 
been pointed out in the prophecies, long before 
Christ made his e in the world, but the 
hearts of the Jews were hardened, and they could 


not see the glory of their own Messiah. | 
It has been objected by the deists, why might 
not an angel, or even a human being, have suffered 
for the sins of 2 the suppositiom of 
there being any necessity for an atonement? To 
this it 1s answered, first, that there was an absolute 
necessity for an atonement; for without that, of- 
tending men could never have been reconciled to an 
offended God. Secondly, neither a human being 
nor an angel could 1 an atonement ; for rhe 
— having been contracted in consequence of the 


being, it was necessary that an intmite being should 
make the proper satisfaction. Lastiy, whatever re- 
gard may be paid to the arguments here laid down, 
we shall only auswer, that this scheme of divine 
redemption was projected by unerring wisdom; | 
that wisdom it was carried on, and by almighty 


Again, it has been objected; why did Christ submit 
to lay, his head in the silent grave? to this it is an- 
»wered, that it was done in order to complete the 
wiole scheme of redemption; and in this sentiment 
we are countenanced, not only by all the ancient 
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obliged to travel for shelter into Egypt, taking along 
with them, him who was to cloath sinners with a 


lie 


brought a false accusation against him, and he was 


reach of a divine law, prescribed by an infinite | 


by | tive mansions and ha 


power it has risen triumphant over all opposition. 


. 


— 


Christian fathers, but also by the argumentative rea- 
soning of the late lord chancellor King, who was 
an ornament to his country, and an honour to the 
Christian religion. . 
| And first, the” reason why he submitted to be. 
buried was, that he might encourage his fait}: fü 
follewers to meet death with fortitude, and lay 
down their heads in the grave, in hopes of a blessed 
resurrection to immortality. He sanctified the grave 
for us poor sinners, and as death could not defain 
him/in'a state of mortality, so death shall not have 
dominion over his followers, who are not under the 
law, but under grace. ** 
| . Secondly, our Saviour submitted to be buried, 
and went Into che state of the dead, that he might 
.complete the whole work of his humiliation.” As. 
- he humbled himself and became obedient unto death, 
even the death of the cross, so he submitted still 
farther to be buried, and his soul went to that place 
where the spirits of just men are waiting to be 
made perſect. . 5 
| - "Thirdly, he laid himself down in the grave, and 
his soul went into the invisible regions, that he 
| oy triumph over principalities os. powers, and 
this he was to do in his own proper person, to con- 
vinde the grand adversary of napkin sf his almighty 
power, and to encourage his faithful followers to 
believe that he is able to conduct them through, 
time, and make them happy in eternity. 
| , Lastly, the principal end of our Saviour's descent 
into the grave, and into the invisible regions be- 
low was, that he might subject himself to the laws 
of death, and be in every thing Etonformable. to 
them; for seeing that he became our high-priest to 
redeem and save us, it behoved him in all things to 
be like unto us, sin dnly excepted. Therefore when 
| he died, his body, like unta/ ours, was committed 
to the grave, and his spirit fled to the receptacle of 
blessed souls, where it waited till his fesurrection. | 
- Hitherts” we Have beheld our mediator and re- 
deemer in tlie inglorious and mean estate of his hu- 
manity, throughout all the stages of that temporal 
life he Submitted to for our sakes. We have attend- 
ed him to the most abasiug period, namely, the se- 
paration of his two essential parts; the soul aud the 
| body, and the consigning of them to their respec- 
le _ His exaltation now 
| follows, and that sun of Tightegusness, which sat 
in redness and obscurity, arose with light and splen- 
dour. The earth *could not detain his body, nor 
the receptacle of departed spirits his soul; but cach 
were hos to deliver up Meir prey. It had been 


| propheviet, that ds an of ee wo 
| arise with healing under his wings, and this was ac 
— * 


D 


that God the | 
Here it is objected by the deists, why did he not 


CY 


complished in the most striking manner, when our 


Saviour rose from the grave. He triumphed over 
the power of death and hell; he led captivity cap- 
tive, and gave gifts for man, even for the rebellious, 


rd might dwell among them. But 


shew himself openly to those . rulers of the Jewish 
ple, who had condemned him as an impostor ? 
e answer is obvious, they were unworthy of such 
a favour; they had rejected the evidence of their 
own senses, while he was daily working miracles 
among them, and no doubt, had he appeared to 
them after his resurrection, they would have treated 
him in the same contemptible manner. 1 
St. Austin says, © there is. a certain measure of 
sin and of grace, after which God withdraweth 
himself.“ © forty days Christ conversed 


with his disciples, and then he ascended into hea- 


ven, where he sat down at the right hand of his fa- 
ther, and shall remain until he comes to judge the 
world in righteousness. But the divine 


While in a state of humiliation, he told his disci- 
ples, that he would be with them to the end of the 
world. Because I live, ye shall live also.“ And 
consequently we find, that a few days after his re- 
surrection, he sent the Holy Ghost, in a most mi- 


raculous manner, upon his disciples ; and thus from 


beginnings the most weak, and by nieans che most 
despicable in human estimation, the little stone cut 
out of the rock became an exalted mountain, and 
dashed in pieces every thing that opposed it; and 
this leads us naturally into that part of our narrative 
which, in the first place, presents itself to our con- 
sideration. ; 1 5 

For some time after our Saviour's resurrection, 
his disciples preached to none, except to the circum- 
cis ion, whether Jews or proselytes, aud this was 
done, that the faithfulness of God might shine con- 


spicuous, who had promised that the offers of grace 


edeemer 
did not forget his glorioys mission here below. 


. 


5 
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| were put to death, and it was therefore necessary, 


that it was necessary to have more than one in a 


institution for the advantage of the church, in its 


carp at Smyrna; both of whom were disciples to 


Christian religion, were at liberty to practise their 


ticular reasons, which have not been transmitted to 
us, though there are several others to which we 
need not be strangers. First, the violence of the 
persecution was such, that many of these elders 


that there should be some always ready to succeed 
them. Secondly, their strict attention to the duties 
of their station, found them so much employment, 


church, Lastly, it seems to have been a temporary 


infancy, to instruct the converts, who were ex- 
tremely numerous, and to guard them against re- 
lapsing into N but it does not appear that 

f e was to be perpetual; for it is certain, 
even before the death of the apostle St. John, that 
many churches had but one elder or bishop each. 
Thus we find Ignatius settled at Antioch, and Poly- 


the apostles. The business of the bishopa, or elders, 
was to preach to the people, to pray with them, and 
administer the sacraments. 

The second order in their churches was that of 
deacons, and from amongst them, the bishops were 
generally elected. Their office was, to visit the sick, 
to pray with them, and in —— — to 
assist bishop in visiting the people, from house 
to house. Holy and — as the followers of 
their divine master, they led their people as a shep- 
herd does his flock, nor could the feat of death pre- 
vent them from visiting and administering consola- 
tion to such as were in prison. During their leisure 
hours, they followed secular employmenis, that 
their people might not be burdened to support them, 
but whenever a support was ing, it was chear- 
fully granted them. In their dress they were ex- 

plain, ſor they minded chieſſy spiritual 
things, waiting for the coming of their Lord. It is 
plain, that — as were Jews, and embraced the 


and salvation should first be made t I. This | own rites and ceremonies, but they were not to im- 
plan, however, was soon succeeded by one of a | pose them on others; but this fell into disrespect, 
much more enlarged nature; for as i been fore- | and jewish ceremonies were seldom used after the 


told, that the Messiah should be a light to lighten destruction of Jerusalem. 


the gentiles, $0 it was necessary that the apostles Such was the state of the Christian church, dur- 
should extend their labours all 


| over the world. | ing the age of the apostles, and it is generally allowv- 
Wherever they went to preach the gospel, it was | ed, that few ceremanies were observed till the time 
their constant practice, to ordain the first fruits of | of Constantine the great. All denominations of 
their labours to the work of the ministry; or in | protestants allow this; the greatest writers of our 
other words, their first converts were appointed | established church have proved it, nor indeed do 
elders in the churches. These elders, bishops, or any of the learned Roman catholics say much 
ministers, are generally mentioned in the plural | against the protestants. We shall now attend to the 
number, in the account we have of churches in the Christian form of worship, till Constantine the 
ne testament. For rhis there might be many par- great depressed the power of the heathens, and 


| granted the followers of . 2 civil extablich- / 
| ment throughout every pa the empire. 
When „ 
| part of divine worship was to read a portion of 
cacred scriptures, and besides the scriptures, the 
often read epistles from neighbouring churches, par- 
ticularly such as related to the martyrdom of those 
| who had laid down their lives for the truth. The 
person who read to the con tion, was one who 
was a candidate for holy orders, and he was called 
| the clerk, or more frequently the reader. The place 
from whence he read was an eminence in che church 
where he could be seen and heard by all the people. 
This eminence was called pulpitum, from whence 
our word pulpit is derived. No person was permit- 
ted to speak while he read, for during the three 
first centuries of Christianity, responses were not 
used in the church. How much was read at a time 
is not certainly known, but it appears that it was 
sometimes more or less, according as circumstances 
varied the case; for the Christians were often oblig- 
ed to meet privately in the night. | | 
When the reading of the scriptures was over, then 
followed the singing of psalms, which made a con- 
ziderable part of their service; for as Pliny writes, 
they met together au hour before day to sing an hiymn 
to Chriat, and this was done to elevate the mind by 
| heavenly raptures of praise and adoration, and to 
nise a pious soul into a greater of admiration 
of God's love and hounty. What those psalms were 
which they sung, is a question which 
Solved, and in ing this. we are not left in the dark, 
tor we have the testimony of the most learned fathers 
to support u. 1 Aon rag, 
collected out of the sacred gcriptures, particularly 
the book of pealms, or-suchjas were of their own 
private composing. As for the manner of singing 
there was not à fixed rule, every church being at 


of, for it was the matter, rather than the manner, 
that was attended to. In some churches, the 
Sung all tagether in concert, and in others alternately. 
As for organs or any other sort of instrumental mu- 
ie, it was not then known in the churches : it cannot 
rationally be supposed, that in those days of almost 
continual persecution, they could either use or pre- 
dere hn oft, 290 te ae. 4 
| and delivered the sermon, which generally lasted an 
hour, but seldom more. It consisted in an explica- 
non of what had been read in the lessons, and con- 
duded with some practical inferences. As 80on. as 


the Sermon was ended, ali present in the congregation. 
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Id be re- 


» 


liberty to make choice of what they most approved | 
people | 


| rose up to present their public 


| 


God, which according to the evidence of justin 
Martyr, Cyprian, and many others of the fathers, 
were offered generally standing, particularly on 
nday, for on that day it was considered as a sin to 
knee). Indeed, the preacher generally concluded his 
Sermon with an exhortation to the people to stand 
up, as will appear from the following specimen of 
one of Origins. Wherefore standing up, let us 
beg help from God; let us that we may be 
made worthy of Jesus Christ; let us offer up sacri- 
 fices to the father through jesus Christ, who is the 
propitiation of our sins, to whom be glory and do- 
minion, for ever _ — Amen.“ 0 
i 3 y, the who congregation st up, 
and turned their faces to the east, in which woe Te, 
they continued during the time of prayer; but here 
it will be necessary, that we should account for this- 
First, it was assigned by many of the 
fathers as a reason for praying to the east, that ir 
was the most excellent quarter ot the world, because 
it was 8ymbolical of the glorious light which arosc-. 


upon the heathen world; for as the sun gives light 


to the world so does the guspel to sinners. But the 
best reason assigned for this practice is, that they 
misunderstood the pr of Zechariah vi. 12.. 


where it is said, Behold the man whose name is. 


1 
3 
7 


the Branch ;”” and because they did not understand: 


Hebrew, they used the Septuagint version, where the 
word Branch is translated the East. e 
The gation being thus turned towards the 


east, mey put themselves in a praying posture, 
stretehing out their hands, and lifting up their eyes 
to heaven; when the minister ard; Lift up yourr 
| hearts.” After this, the minister began to pray; 
but here it is nece we should take some notice 
of the habit in whieh he officiated, and with respect 
to this, we shall on t what has been left on 

record by the fathers who lived in these times. 
His usual garb was a Palllum, which was the 
same with what we call a cloak, for that being the 
most plain, simple garment, it was worn by the 
Christians in general, in preference to the Toga, or 
Roman gown,. which was more gay and splendid 


tianity, quitted the Loga and put on the Pallium, as 
a sigt of humility;. and indicating their being dead 
to- he world. This mean habit induced-the hea- 


chens to ridicule the primitive Christians; for in. 
the works of Tertullian; there is extant an essay, 
entitled. A Defence of the Cloak.“ ertullian 
adds further, that no vestments were worn over the 


| 


| cloak, and speaks;ugainst some preachers: in his 
time who used to throw off their cloaks, which he 


Therefore we find, that those who embraced Chris- 


N 
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condemns at a Superstitious affectation, and a hea. 


thenish custom. So, says he, the .heathens 
; y to their gods, which, if it aught to have be 

| — would, have been enjoined bh 

who have given directions concerhing the manner of 
prayer.“ e tate addr e "tw 
' Porter was delivered witch a modest, bashful 
voice, that being most proper for those who came 
to acknowledge the multitude and heinousness of 
their sins, and beg God's, pardon and glace, which 
are the chief parts of prayer; music being more 
for praise and thanksgwing. When prayer was 
concluded, the people Ys og Fn or, So be it, 
and sometimes the Lord's Prayer was used, and at 
other times omitted. Thus in the prone and hea- 
veuly prayer of Polycarp, when chained to the 


stake: 


thy beloved -Son, by whom 0 thee, with him and 
the holy ghost, be glory, now and for ever. Amen.” 
Every bishop — i 
Lut no doubt they were such as were proper to ele- 
vate the mind to. the highest strains of devotion., 
We do not mean to say, that they did not occa- 
sicnally use forums, for, probably, many of mem 
did. but only that they were nat impased, one bishop 
using one form, and another using another; others 
did not use any. But Whatever forms they used, 


they could not be read out of a book, which is evi- | 
| proofs in the writings of Iteneus and Justin Martyr, 
| who. were among the first of the fathers that lived 


dent from the posture in which they stood, which 
was either with their eyes lifted up ro heaven, or 


with them shut. Thus Origin says, that, A true. | 
to insinuate, that all the churches were unanimous 


Christian prays in every place, closing the eyes of 
his senses, but opening those of his mind.“ Now 
let them have prayed in either of these postures, it 
will appear evident that they could not read; for how 
could they turn over the leaves of the book while 
their hands were stretched out towards heaven in 
the form of a cross, or when their eyes were shut? 
. The last thing to be said concerning their prayers, 
is to enquire whether they used only one at a time, 
or whether a great many short collects, as we do in 
onr public worship. In answer to this, all we can 
say with any degree of probabjlity. is, that for the 
ease of the bishops on fast days, Then the service 
was three times as long as on other days, they might 
use several short collects; but this we advance rather 
by mY of conjecture, than as amounting to a full 

root, %, ' FA QT 258: 
Baptism is the next ceremony to be taken notice 
of, and here it will be necessary to point out; first, 
who baptised? .secondly, 'who were baptised? and 
lastly, the manner of baptiaing? And first, the person 
baptizing was usually the bishop or president of the 


_ 


the apostles, 


ord,. I will praise thee, I will maguify 
thee, through the eternal high priest, Christ Jesus 

the baptised, all that we can; lcarn; 19, that they were 
of two sorts, namely, they were either infants, or 
in what words he pleased, 5 
were the children af Christian parents, and grown 
persous were such as had been covered from Pagan 
' idolatry, I hai intants were baptiged, appears cvi- 
dent from many. consideranons; baptism was always 
* precedent to the Lord's-Supper, and none were ad- 
mitted to tecewe the Lord's-Supper till they were 
baptised. This is so ubvions that it ; no, proof, 


— 


5 
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churches were ares increased in 
the number of members, and the bishop Was not 
able to discharge the whale: of the duty, a new or. 
der was instituted, called Prtechyters. These Pres- 
byters were chosen from among the people, and or. 
dained in the same manner as the hichop; but al. 
though they for the moat part; nssisted him in all 
the sacred offices. vet the chief parts, particu- 
larly che clebration of the sacraments were dis. 

ed by him as president, of he Was prescnt. 


ch 
But by bis consent, even if he was present, Proxy. 
ters and dea cums were:perinitted a0 do all chese things, 


and this was the mote necessary, an it frequent 
happened, that che hishop. was cunſumd in prion tor 
preaching the gosneh, a truth Which mast of them 
sealed weth their n bla. 

Seconclly, we iespeet to the peraons who were 


persons grown up to vears of maturity. Infaits 


for if any one doubts of 1t, he may find a thousand 


nearest to the apostolic age. We da not intend here 


in their consent, that the baptism of . infants was a 


gospel doctrine, but only that it was generally prac- 


tised as coming in the room of the sacrament of cir- 
cumcision. This is not to be wondered at, when 
we consider what a near affinity there was between 
the pre and Christian systems: che one was the 
W of godd things to come, the other was ihe 


completion of all the prophesies and promises. 


The person, if advanced in years, was first asked 
several questions by the © Ana concerning his 
knowledge of the principles of the Christian faith; 
as, first, Whether he abjured che devil and all bi 
works; and, secondiy, whether he assented to al 
the articles of the Christian faich proposed to hum 
By these articles of the Christian faith is genen 
understood that aymnbol called the Apostles Ceci 
but this is false, fon before the time af the emperor 
Constanune, the creed called the Apostles, was not 
known. Previous to that. period every, church had 


its own creed, but still in — agreed; 


they all agreed in the fundamental ariicles of = 
| | 8 | Sto, 


* : 
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but they often differed with respect to disp 
This, however, made no breach in the unity 
they differed in smaller mo 


; gion, 
points. 
of faith; ſor although 5 
ters, yet they were all united in those thin 


brethren. 

_ Thirdly, let us attend to the manner of baptism, 
one of the most salemn rites in the Christian church; 
for as a person who enters into a military life swear 


zalvation, the Lord Jesus Christ. And the first part 
of the ceremony was exorcism, which was the cast- 
ing out the devil, or the unclean spirit. This prac- 
tice they founded upon an cg ion of our Lord's 
farewel disenurae to his disciples, Mark xvi. 17, 18. 


ing the gospel, and to baptize; which was to be an 
unalterable; perpetual ministration, to the end of the 
world. Then be proceeds to tell them, that for the 
peedier propagation of the gospel, and that the hea- 


confer on them, and the first preachers thereof, the 
gift of w 
his name cast out devils, and 
tongues, as they most eminently did on the day of 
Pentecost ; that they should, without being injured, 
take up serpents, at St. Paul did at Malta; — if by 
accident they drank any deadly thing, it should not 
hurt them. It was added, that by laying their hands 
on the sick, they should heal them; and all this they 
did, as we are as8ured by ecclesiastical historians. 
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were to last no 

we find that their 
down to the time of C 
lieved them to be ordinary, and of a fixed nature. 
In the act or ceremony of exorcism, the bishop, or 
whoever officiated for him, commanded the unclean 


hate successors, and 


hands 
son being ready to be baptized, the minister by 
prayer consecrated the water for that use, and bap- 
tized him in the name of the father, and of the son, 
and of the holy ghost. As to the form of baptizing, 
it seems to an. by dipping the whole body, 
except in cases of sickness, when the life of the per- 
zn might have been in danger. If the person bap- 
tied by eprigkli — om 

verally w. baptized by immersion; and no person 
could be admitted to haly orders who had not been 
baptized in this latter foĩm mum. 


0, 6, 


There Christ commanded them to go forth, preach- 


related to their eternal salvation ; they lived in har- 
mony together, and they considered each other as - 


to be obedient to his general, so the Christian at 
baptism wears to serve faithfully the captain of his 


thens might the mote readily embrace it, he would 


orking miracles. That is, they chould in 
8 


However, all these were e e eee gifts, that 

ger than the apostolic age; but 
and even 
ine the Great, they be- 


spirit to depart out of the catechumen, using several 
prayers suitable to the occasion, with imposition of 
Next followed baptism itself, and the per- 


recover, he was ge- | 


ä 


; 


| considered by their br 


N 
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Justin Martyr, who lived about the middle of the 
second century, relates, that when baptism was over» 
the person baptized was admitted into the number of 
the faithful, and received the other sacrament of the 
Lord's-Supper with the rest of the con regation. 
who cent up their united prayers to God for him. 
From this circumstance as related by Justin Martyr, 
it appears that prayers only followed after baptism ; 
but soon after his time some other rites were intro- 
duced, which although in themselves rather of an 
indifferent nature, yet, in after ages, were very much 
abused, and . was raised à system of su- 
perstition. | 

The first of these ceremonies, which 
was introduced in the church towards the latter end 
of the second century, was called unction, or anoint- 
ing, which ceremony they borrowed from the Jews; 
for Tertullian writes, This unction is according 
to the Jewish dispensation, wherein the high-priest 
was anointed with oil out of an horn, as Aaron was 
by Moses. | The design was, that they might be 
ren as consecrated persons, 
like Christ, who is often called the anointed of God, 

The second of these rites was, the marking the 
baptized person on the forchead with the sign of the 
cross, by which was denoted that they were to be 
m—_—— valiant in the cause of Christ, having 
cheir fortified and strengthened ; and theie- 
fore it was made on the most visible part of the 


body, the forchead, which is the seat of courage 
and confidence. As the Christians in their afflicted 


| persecuted state, could not prevent the heathens 


from coming into their assemblies, so we find, that 
part of the informations exhibited against them was, 


that they made the sign of the cross on their fore- 
heads, that they might fight for Jesus Christ against 
the emperors. The consequence was, that the first 


art of their punishment consisted in marking with a 
ꝛot iron the sign of the cross on their foreheads. 
Another ceremony was impositiou of hands, or what 
has been since called confirmation; and this was 
practised from an opinion, that baptism was not 
perfect without it. a: 

| Confirmation was considered in che same light as 
absolution of sine, as appears from the united tosti- 
monies of all the Christian fathers who lived be- 
tween the death of Justin Martyr, and the reign of 
Constantine the Great, and although the ceremony 
was in Ks own nature simple, innocent, and expres- 
sive, yet we find, that it was afterwards used to 
bad purpose, by placing too much confidence in it. 
But the ceremony of cunfir mation was not contined 
to a single instance in the life of one person, for as 


many of the primitive Christians, through the fear 
Na 8 | of 
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of persecution, relapsed into idolatry, and were again 
restored to the bosom of the Sh so it was ne- 
cessary, before they were re- admitted, that they 
should be confirmed. It may be further added, that 


pPresbyters had a right to confirm, as well as bishops, 


their ordination being the same, the difference con- 
sisting only in dignity and power. 
Having said thus much concerning the first sacra- 
ment of the Christian church, baptism, we shall 
now proceed to consider in what manner the primi- 
tive Christians administered the second, called the 
Eucharist, or the Lord's-Supper. And in treating on 
this, that the reader may be led into a — 2 
system, we shall point out, first, the time when, 
secondly, the persons by whom, and lastly, the place 


where it was administered, or in the language of 


some divines, solemnized. | 
First, as for the time, it was generally at the con- 
clusion of their solemn services; for as Justin Martyr 
writes, after they had read, sung, preached, and 
| prayed, they proceeded to administer the Eucharist.“ 
But as for the particular time, there was no rule, in 
general; every particular church fixing the time ac- 
cording to the nature of their circumstances. In the 
age of Tertullian, who lived about the latter end of 
the second, and the beginning of the third century, 
they received it in the evening, which induced the 
heathens to accuse them with putting out their lights, 
and mixing together in an indecent manner. is 
however, was a false accusation ; f@ the Christians 
avoided ostentation in their sacred mysteries, on ac- 
count of the crueltics inflicted upon all those who 
had the unhappiness to be informed against, and 
dagged before the pro-consul of the, province where 
they resided. | 
. Pliny, a heathen, in 
jan, says, that the Christians met before sun-rising 
to celebrate their mysteries; but instead of accusing 
them of any crimes, he says, that they bound them- 
$elves by an oath, not to injure any one, to be obe- 
dient to the civil powers, and to contribute towards 


. 


Achieving the wants of their brethren, according to 
the nature of their circumstances, for every one was 


at hberty to give what he pleased. St; Cyprian, 
bishop of Carthage, says, that some received the 
Eucharist in the morning, and others in the evening, 
from all which we — that the meetings of 
the Christians were not exactly fixed, but that they 


met together as often as they had opportunities, only 


that they preferred the first day of the week, now 
calle Sunday, to nor times whatever. 


Secondly, the perso communicating, were not 
all who protessed the Uhristian faith; for Origen 
writes, that it did not belong to every one to cat of 


his letter to the emperor 'Tro-. 


had 


| 


© 


the bread, and drink of the cup, in the sacrament. 

This privilege was reserved for those whose charac- 
ters were unspotted, and who lived holy lives in the 
fear of God, in the practice of religious duties; by 
all which they did honour to their divine Redeemer. 
Now as none but the faithful aud the pious were ad- 


mitted to this sacred ordinance, so it will natural] 


be inferred, that catechumens, who had not been 
properly instructed, and relapsed penitents who had 
returned from idolatry, were excluded. Thus when 
the common service was over, and the gation 
of the faithful were going to approach the sacred 
table of the Lord, the penitents Who had not 
been reconciled, and the cathechumens, who had 
not been properly instructed, were desired to with- 
draw; and however just and equitable such an insti- 
tution might appear to an unprejudiced man, yet 
partly from the unjust accusation of false brethren, 
and more generally from the malice of the heathens, 
particularly their priests, the civil governors were 
made to believe, that the Christians practised unna- 
tural crimes; an accusation, not only unjust, but 
in all respects contrary to their principles, which 
were pure and holy. ö 
IThirdly, let us now attend to the manner of cele- 
brating the Eucharist, but here it is necessary to 
observe that the external rites were not always the 
same, ſor in some paris they made offerings to the 
poor before the minister consecrated the * 
and in other parts of the world it was done after- 
wards. In general the rule was for the minister, 
bishop, or presbyter, or by what other name he 
was called, to begin with an explanation of the sa- 
clament, and an exhortation to the faithful to re- 
ceive it in a worthy manner. After the exhortation, 
the minister prayed for a blessing on the elements, 
to which the people gave their assent, by saying 
Amen. This prayer was one, but it consisted of 
two parts, namely, petition and thanksgiving. In 
the former, they prayed for the peace of the church, 
the quiet of the world, the health of the emperors, 
and m a word for all men ha needed their prayers. 
In the latter, they thanked God for sending Jesus 
Christ, his son, into the world, and for the institu- 
tion of the sacrament of the Lord's supper, and dur- 
ing this solemn act, the minister took both the 
bread and wine into his hands and consecrated them 
at once. 4 yo 
Prayer being ended, the words of institution were 
read, that $0 the elements might be consecrated by 
the word as well as by prayer. Then the minister 
took the bread, and having broken it, gave it to the 
deacons, who distributed it to the communicants ; 
ceremoaies being but little attended to in * 


* 
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ages by the Christians. In most places every indi- 
vidual had the bread and wine delivered to him, 
either by the bishops or deacons; but in the church 
of Alexandria, the whole was placed on à table, 
and every one took what he pleased. As for the 
ture of receiving the sacrament, it was different 
in various places. In Alexandtia the communicants 
stood up and received the elements, Which was after 
the following manner: The bread and wine being 
consecrated, the faithful came up in order to the | 
communion table, where standmg. received 
the elements, and then retu to their places 
again; but although this practice was not universal, 
yet this much is certain, that no person could re- 
ceive the eucharist kneeling, between the feasts of 
Easter and Whitsunday, that posture, during that 
time, being absolutely prohibited by the church. 


The communicants having received the elements, 


a palm, or hymn, was sung to the praise and glory 
of God; for as Tertullian writes, every one sung 
an hymn to God, either of his own composition, or 
out of the sacred scriptures. Then followed the 
thanksgiving to almighty God, for his great mer- 
cies, and a collection was made for the „ which 
money was left with che deacons, in order to be dis- 
tributed among those who were in want, and as the 
name of every individual was known to the officers 
of che church, so deception seldom took place 
Having hitherto spoken of the particular acts of 
public worship among the primitive Christians, let 
us now enquire into those circumstances that attended 
tham; that is, such as are inseparable from all human 
actions, such as place, time, habit, and gesture. 
Some of these things have already been taken notice 
of, but to keep on in the most systematical 
manner possible, we shall enlarge a little farther. 
And first, as for the place, all will readily grant, 
that it is, and always must have been a necessary 
circumstance - of | divine worship; for if we serve 
God, it must be in one place or other. Now here 
it 15 necessary to propose the following question: 
Had the primitive christians fixed and determined 
places for public worshiy ? To this it is answered, 
| that usually they had, though in times of persecution 
it was often — Then, (as Eusebvs says) 
they used to meet in fields, in woods, in desarta, and 
$0metiwe in ships that lay near the sea coast, yet 
in times of peace, they chose the most convenient 
place they could get for the performance of their so- 
lemn services, and that was ealled a church. Thus 
at Rome, in the time of Eusebius, the place where 
the Christians met to chuse their bishop, was called 
the church. At Alexandria, much about the same 


Christians assembled. : 


| ine, the bishop. appointed women to sing to the 
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faithful, and the place where they were to officiate, 
was the church. At Carthage, when a person re- 
nounced the devil, and was baptized, it was in the 
church, the common name for the face where the 


As for the form of their churches, we have the 
following description of them in Tertullian; The 
house of our dove- like religion, is simple, built on 
high, and in open view, respecting the light, as the 
figure of the Holy Ghost, and the east. as the re- 
presentation of Christ, The meaning is, that their 
churches were. built on high and open places, and 
made light and shining, in imitation of the descent 
of che Holy Ghost upon the apostles, at the feast 
of Pentecost. As the most conspicuous part stood 
towards the east, it was in honour of Christ, whom 
they imagined to be called the east, because they 
did not know the Hebrew, where the word is. But, 
although they had these churches for decency and 
convenieney, yet they never imagined there was any 
holiness in them, so as to recommend, or make more 
acceptable their services to God, any more than if 
they had worshipped him in another place. 
: Time is another necessary and indispensable cir- 
cumstance of religious worship, for while we are in 
this world, we cannot join at all times to serve God, 
Thus we find, that under the law, God instituted 


the Sabbath, with other festivals, for the benefit of 


his people meeting together to worship him. And 
so, under the Christian dispensation, there are times 
and seasons for worship, for the benefit of the fa:th- 
ful, that they may be built up in true holiness. 
Now the principal time was the nrst day of te 
week, and it was sometimes « alled the Chief of Days, 
the Lord's Day, and by several of the fathers, it is 
called Sunday, although not often. It was kept as: 
a day of rejoicing in memory of Christ's resurrection. 
from the dead. On this day they met together and 
performed all the acts of divine worship, such as we 


have 2 described, and in private they st ent 
l 


the day in the must pious and heavenly manner, in 
reading, pray ing, singing, and in holy conversation. 
It was called Sunday, out of compliment to the 
heathens, that they might know when they met, 
and be witnesses to the 2 of their winship. 
But although they complied so far wirhi the heathens 
as to call it Sunday, yet from the whole of their 
writings, they never called it the Sabbath; and 
Justin Martyr: wrote a treatise against tiiose who 
used [ewish manners. But in some parts of Asia, 
where there were many ſews, the Christians per- 
formed divine worship, bh on Saturdays and on 
Sundays, that they might convince those infatuated 
people, that although they 'worsbhipped Christ as 

- | | their 
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3 they honcured Moses, who was a 
divine law-giver. ern en un 
But besides the first day of the week, the Chris- 
tians had some other times appropri for public 
worship, and these consisted fasts and feasts. 
Their fasts were either occasional or fixed. Occa- 
sional fasts were such as were not determined b. 

any fixed period of time, but observed on extraordi- 
naty occasions, according as the nature of their cir- 


oumstances pointed out. Ihus, when a violent 
persecution raged, they kept fasts, and confessed 
their sins, as being the procuring causes of the di- 
In the same manner, when the 


vine displeasure. b 
empire was threatened with any apparent danger, 


they kept fasts, and prayed for the prosperity of 


hose emperors, by whose cruel edicts they were 
:crsecuted. Ihese occasional fasts were appointed 

2 the bishops of every church, as — 
them requisite; for Tertullian writes, che bishops 
ordain fasts for theit churches, according as the cir- 
cumstances require. 
Ihe other sort of fasts 


season, 
week] 


and these agai 
or annual. Fhe 
Stations, in alluson to the mil: 
writings of the fathers, but on Friday, they fasted 
in memory of Christ's crucifixion. 

Was what we now call lent. 
Matth. ix. 15. The days will come when the 
bridegroom shall be taken from them.“ This 
lowers, to fast at the return of that season, when 
church is often compared to a bride, and Christ to a 


bridegroom; intimating thereby, the spiritual union 
that is between them. Therefore these primitive 


Christians considered the time when the bridegroom 


was to be taken away, to imply the period from his 
crucifixion till his resurrection; and durin 
time, they thought themselves obliged to fast. 

Secondly, from hence we may observe the dura- 
tion of this fast, or how long it was continued, and 
that was from the time that Christ the bridegroom 
was taken away, to the time he was restored again ; 
that is, from his crucifixion to his resurrection. 
Nov according to their various computations of the 

beginning and end of Christ's being taken away, 89 


were fixed ones, that is, 
Such as were always observed at the same time and 
were two-fold, either 
weely fasts were kept 
every Wednesdey and Friday, and they were called | 
stations, or the 
soldiers standing while on guard; why they fasted 
on Wednesday does not appear in any part of the 


— 


that 


| 1 ON. | 
was the-duration'of their fast. Some reckoned from 


the beginning of Christ's agony in the 1 
— bis — betray 2 * s. Some 
again from the time of his being nailed o the cross, 
e eee ee actu; 3 and 80 ac- 
Cc to the diversity of opinions and co tions 
— fast of lent, — lengthened — 
Thus Irencus writes, some believe that they must 
fast but one day, others two, others more, and some 
that we should fast forty hours,” which last space of 
time seems to have been among them. 
In after- times, this fast was called esima, 
that is, not a fast of forty days, in imitation of Christ's 
fasting in che wilderness, a fast of forty hours, 
beginning at twelve -0:clock on Friday, about which 
time our Lord was dying, and ending on Sunday 
morning, when he arose from the grave; 80 that 
from twelve o'clock on 'Good-Friday, as we call it, 
when Christ the ee gs was taken away, they 
fasted in obedience to his command, as they imagin- 
in 
their 


ed, till Sunday morning, when he was found 


by his resurrectiem, at which time forgot 

sorrow and mourning, concluded their fast, and began 
the joyful feast of Faster, or Christ's res urrection. 
As for the manner of these fasts, they were some- 
what diſfercut; as first, there was the fast of stations, 
which ended at three o'clock in the afternoon, or at 
the ninth hour, as it was called by Victormus an an- 
cient author. This service, as we have already ob- 
served, was used on W and Fridays, and 


on them divine worship was ended at three o'clock 
As for annual fasts, they had but one, and that : | 
Two reasons were 
assigned for their geeping this fast, and the first was | 
founded upon the misconstruction of that expression, 


in the afternoon. | 

The second were the occasional fasts, which we 
have already mentioned, and these lasted till late in 
th eevening, and here it may be necessary to observe, 


chat all occasional fasts were kept in the most solemn 
| | manner, by prayers and intercessions. | 

imagined to be an injunction of Christ to all his fol- 
| and lasted till the morning of the next day. In some 
the bridegroom was to be taken away; for the 


The third sort of fasts was called Superposition, 


of the western churches, this ſast began on Saturday, 
and continued till Sunday morning ; but it differed 
much in the various parts of the world, some fol- 
lowing one ruler and some another. And indeed, 
an unanswerable reason has been assigned, why they 
did keep these fasts at different times, namely, that 
many Christian women were married to Pagan hus- 


| bands, and therefore such could not be up all the 


. without making mischief in their families, 
which is contrary to the gospel of peace; 80 that 
the woman, in compliance with the she owed 
to her husband, refrained from fasting on that night 
which ushered in Easter. 


As the fasts observed by the ptimitive Christians, 
were either occasional, or fixed, — 


. 


S Ah. oi. he 
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but as for the occasional feasts, there has been 80 
little controversy concerning them, that we shall 
only add, that many of them were kept when some 
of the heathens were and others in 
commemoration of a variety of particular events. 

Their fixed feasts were either weekly or annual, 
and by weekly is meant, that they always observed 
the Sunday as a feast, but it was spent.in the most 
zolemn acts of Divine worship. Their annual feasts 
were either those held in commemoration of Christ, 
or in honour of the martyrs. Those in commemo- 
ration of Christ, were at first only 


in their proper order. | 

The most ancient feast was that of Easter, con- 
concerning the solemnization of which amoug the 
primitive Christians there never was the least doubt; 
but there were violent disputes concerning the time 
when it should be kept. The churches in the lesser 
Asia, kept their Easter on the same day the Jews 
kept their passover, whether it happened on a Sun- 
day or not; but the church of Rome kept it on the 
Sunday afterwards. | 


This divervity of customs created much disorder, 
and many confusions in the Christian church, for 


the church of Rome attempted to impose her usages 


on all the Christian world, and the churches of the 
lesser Asia peremptorily refused to comply. To 
quell the storms and appease these heats, the great 
and good Polycarp, bishop of Smyrna, went to 
Rome, and conferred with Anicetus, bishop of that 
church, who agreed that every church should fol- 
low their own customs, and this th 
do till the time of pope Victor, who lived about the 
latter end of the second century. This Victor was 
a man of a violent temper, and so turbulent a dispo- 
sition, that he excommunicated all the churches in 
Asia, calling them by the opprobrious name of he- 
retics, because they would not comply with the 
customs of the church of Rome. wh 07 

But the churches in Asia stood their ground, and 
maintained their old custom till the council of Nice, 
325, by their authority decided chis controversy, 
decreeing, that throughout the whole Christian 
world, Easter should be observed on the Sunday 
next after the Jewish passover, and so it has conti- 

nved in most parts of the world ever since. 
next feast observed by the Christians was 
that of Whitsunday, or Pentecost, in commemora- 
tion of the descent of the holy ghost upon the apos- 
tles, which also was very ancient, as appears by 
he testimonies of many of the fathers, particularly 
Origen and Tertullian. . 55 
No. y ff F 38 


two, namely, 
Easter and Whitsunday, but afterwards we find 
Christmas added to them, and of these we shall treat 


heretics, were little 


continued to 


8 
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As for Christmas, there is reason to believe it 
was not observed by the Christians in the time of 
Origen, who lived near about the middle of the third 
century; and the reason is plain, because they could 


not fix upon the day, nor even the month. Indeed 
there were so many opinions concerning the time 


when this most important event happened, that we 
are led to believe, there were none of the primitive 
Christians who observed it before the time of Con- 
stantine the great; that is, they did not keep it re- 


gular on a particular day; some churches observing 


one, and some another, while others paid no re 


Thus we find, that almost from the beginning of 
Christianity, or at least soon after the death of the 
apostles, Easter and Whitsunday were both celebrat- 
ed as festivals, but no notice was taken of Christ- 
mas, till Christianity had received a civil establish 
ment; that is, it was not observed in a general way. 
The Basilidians, a sect often mentioned in ecclesias- 
tical history, were the first who observed what has 
been since called Epiphany, as the day on which 
Christ was baptized; but in the churches in gene- 


ral, little or no notice was taken of it, because all 


customs, rites, or ceremonies, first introduced by 
regardec. j 
Besides these festivals above mentioned, there 
were none others observed to the honour of the 
blessed Jesus, nor of the virgin Mary, nor of any 
of the apostles and evangelists, and which is very 
remarkable, it is seldom or ever that the ancient fa- 
thers, in their writings, gave the title of saints to 
those holy persons who propagated Christianity, 
but stile x er simply, Peter, Paul, John, &c. for. 
the title of saint was introduced long afterwards. 
But there was another sort of festival, which every 
church commemorated annually, in inemory of 
those who had suffered martyrdom for the gospel, 
and when they assembled together in their churches, 
they recited the glorious acts of their martyis, and 
exhorted the people to imirate them in an uniform 


course of Christian duty. That this was their prac- 


tice, will appear evident, when we consider that the 
truth of it is supported by the testimonies of Cy- 
prian, Tertullian, and many others; but when it 


first took place in the church cannot well be ascer- 


tained at this distance of time. The first instance 
we have of it, is in the epistle from the church of 
Smyrna, giving an account of the martyrdom of 
Polycarp, wherein they write, that they had ga 


| thered up his bones, or rather his ashes, and buried 


them in a decent place, where they were to meet 
once every year, and celebrate his pious. actions 


with joy. And that they might be very certain as 
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o the day on which the martyr suffered, there was | 
n each church a person appointed to take an ac- 
count of these things, and to keep a faithful register 
of them ; of this we have an instance in the works 
of Cyprian, bishop of Carthage, who during his 


exile, wrote to his clergy, desiring them to mark 


down the particular day upon which the martyrs 
suffered, that so they might be commemorated 
along with the rest of the faithful. In this cere- 
mony they had two things in view, first, to ani- 
mate and encourage others to follow the glorious 
example af those blessed martyrs, whose sufferings 
were recited to them; and secondly, to declare the 
veneration and respect they had for those Christian 
heroes and champions of jesus Christ, who by their 
martyrdoms were now freed from all their miserics 
and torment, and translated into a blessed and glo- 
rious immortality, and expecting the truth of that 
saying, that the day of a man's death is better than 
the day of his birth. 

As tor the place, or places, where these anniver- 
sary solemnities were performed, it was at, or near 
the tombs of the martyrs, who were usually buried, 


with the rest of the faithful, in a distinct place from 


the heathens; it being their custom to inter the 


Christians by themselves, separate from the pagans, 


accounting it an heinous crime to mingle their sa- 
cred ashes with those of their idolatrous, and perse- 
cuting neighbours. And this was the reason why 


the Christians would run upon ten thousand ha- 


zards to collect the scattered members of the dead 
mattyrs, and decently to inter them in the common 
repository of the faithful. The Christians had such 
respect to the ashes of their departed brethren who 
died in the faith, that they thought they could not 


do too much to honour them, 


If in the next place, it should be enquired, in 
what manner they spent the days appropriated for 
these festivals? the answer will be obvious. They 
did not spend them like the heathens, in riot and 


debauchery, but in religious exercises, praying that 


God would give them grace and strength to imitate 


those martyrs who had gone before them; but dur- 
ing the whole of the period we are now writing of, 


no prayers were offered to the dead. That the cir- 
cumstances related above might lead to such a prac- 
tice cannot be doubted, and the whole may serve to 
shew, that the best means may be perverted to the 


worst of purposes. 


As this is a very important period in the history of 
the Christian church, and as much has been written 
conceining the rites and ceremonies, it is necessary 
that we should in this place, say soinething concern- 


ing both, because we are of opinion tliat too man 
confound the one with the other. e 

By rites, are meant such actions as haye a rela- 
tion to the circumstances or manner of worship. As 
for instance; the sacrament of the Lord's supper 


Vas to be received in one manner or other, but whe- 


ther from the bishop or deacon, was the rite. Lent 


was to be observed a certain space of time, but 


whether one day, or two days, or more, though 
not exceeding three days, was the rite thereof; 80 
that rites are necessary concomitants of the circum- 
stances of divine oak, appendages to them; but 
they cannot with propriety: be called essential parts, 
because divine worship can exist without them. | 
By ceremonies, we are to understand such things 
as are no way connected, either with the manner or 
circumstances of divine worship; but that the acts 
thereof may be performed without them. As for 
instance, in some churches they gave to persons 
whom they baptized, milk and honey, and before 
they prayed, they washed their hands. Now both 
these actions were ceremonies, because they were 
not necessary in discharging the duties of divine 
worship, unto which they had been affixed; but 
Still those acts might have been performed without 
the assistance of such ceremonies; for surely bap- 
tism might have been administered without milk or 
honey, and prayers offered up without washing of 
hands. And previous to our entering upon a subse- 
quent part of this work, it will be necessary to en- 
quire how, or in what manner, such ceremonies 
crept into the Christian church, while it laboured 
under a state of persecution, and lung before it re- 
ceived a civil establishment from the emperor Con- 
stantine the great. T” Fn 
Ir is evident, that many ceremonies did creep in- 
to the church in the most early ages, but from the 
beginning it was not so; for soon after the death of 
the apostles, the church became gradually spotted 
in her doctrine, as well as in her worship; for cor- 
ruption in. doctrine, and pollution in worship, go 
hand in hand together—they are inseparable compa- 
nions. Some eminent men, in all other respects, 
an ornaments to.the Christian church, yet were 50 
weak, that they attached themselves to trifles and to 
ceremonies, upon which: they laid too much stress, 
and although they did this with no evil intention, 
yet it was perverted to the worst of purposes afte!- 
wards. Some made use of crosses to stir up their 


| devotions, and others had recourse to many more 


insignificant ceremonies ; and this being done dur- 
ing the heat of persecution, may serve to shew that 


human nature, in its present depraved state, is 2 
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the same as it has been in all ages. Simplicity in 
the exterior parts of religion, will always point out 
a divine origin in all, but when human inventions 
are once mixed with the worship of God, then the 
glorious fabric is 3 th purity is spotted. 

Others again were introduced through a misun- 
derstanding of some es in the scripture; such 
were the exorcism before baptism, and their unction 
or anointing after it, as we have already obseryed. 
And lastly, some of them crept in through their 
dwelling among the pagans, who in their ardinary 
conversation, used an almost infinity of supersti- 
tions, and some of these pagans, N ted to 
the Christian faith, brought along with them zom 
of their innocent ceremonies, às they esteeme 
them to be, either thinking them decent and usefu 
to stir up their devotions, or to gain over more hea- 
thens, who were offended at the plainness and sim- 
plicity of the Christian worship. t. 

By these means, with others of a similiar nature, 
many ceremonies crept imperceptibly into the church, 
of which Tertullian gives the following severe cen- 
sure: That they aze- deservealy to be condemned 
as vain, because they are done without the autho- 
rity of any precept whatever, either of our Lord or 
his apostles; that they are not religious, but super- 
stitious, affected, — constrained; curious rather 
than reasonable, and to be abstaiged from, because 
heathenish,” Such are the words of Tertullian, a 
learned presbyter of the church of Carthage, abaut 
the latter end of the second century, aud as he was 


— 


one of the most eminent writers in those primitive 


1 of Christianity, much regard should be paid 
to him. 1 e | „ 
But with respect to the use of the rites and cere- 
monies hitherto mentioned, all churches were left 
to their own discretion, to follow their own customs 
and usages, or to embrace those of others if they 
pleased; from whence” it is that we find such a 
variety of methods in their divine service. Thus in 
dome churches, the communicants received the ele- 
ments from the. hands of the bisbop, and others 
from the hands of the deacons; some made a col- 
lection before the sacrament, others after it; some 
kept lent one day, some two days, and others ex- 
actly forty hours. Some kept Easter on the same 
day with the Jewish passover, while others kept it 
bn the Sunday following; aud so in many other 
ugs. N 6 . 
But although one church could not oblige ano⸗ 
| ther to a conformity in rites and ceremonies, yet a 
Particular church op. parish could enforee its own 
members to such a confo mity ; of which we find 
many instances in church Fore, and in the writ- 


th 


— 


. 


ings of the fathers. So that churches might differ 


from each other, but particular. members could not 
form their own church ; which serves to shew, that 
they were charitable to each other, and yet regular 
in 2 discipline. A bishop with the consent of 
his people might introduce a new ceremony, but no 


individual was to bring in new ones, much less was 


he to foment tumults and dissentions; which prac- 
tice is condemned by the holy apostle Paul in che 
following words, But if any man seems to be 
cantentious, we have no such customs, neither the 


churches of Cd? 1 Cor. xi. 16. Which is as if 


the apostle had said, if any men, either to shew their 


wit, or to lead and strengthen a party, will contra- 


diet what we have said, and affirm it to he decent 


| and comely, either for men to pray coveted or 


women uncovered, this should silence such opposers 
5 there is no such customs in the churches of 
e od. | ; : | CY 

When a bishop died, the whole congregration 
met together to chuse another in his room, and as 
there were presbyters and deacons after the end of 


the second century, nay deacons from the beginning, 


so it was necessary, as they lived in the strictest har- 
mony, that the laity, nay all the members of the 
church, whether males or females, should give their 
consent. There were seldom any disputes among 
them, for when the bishop Was elected by the ma- 
jority, the minority were obliged to submit; that is, 
they were not to disturb the peace of the church; for 
wich respect to the period we are here writing of, 
Christians had no civil power to support them. 
When the people had thus elected their bishop, 


they presented him to the neighbouring bishdps for 


their approbation and consent, because without their 
concurrence there could be no bishop legally institu- 
ted or confirmed; for as the people . not be sup- 
posed to be proper judges of their qualifications, so 
unless this method had been attended to, ignorant 


and scandalous persons might have crept into the 


offic 5 : e nen ; z . 

\, When the neighbouring highops had apggoved of 
the election, the next thing to be done wa to pro- 
ceed to his ardinatian, which was always done in his 


| own church, and by some of the neighbouring 


bishops, but the number has never peen ascertained; 
for although the book called the Apagtolical Canons 
SAaVs, 

— yet that book is of no. great authority; and 
from all we can learn of ordination in the writings 
of the antient fathers, it is ev ident that three genetally 
attended this sacred ceremony. he number, how- 
ever, was not confined to bree; for if morę attended, 


it was considered as meet valid. and. * 


that a bishop should be ordained by two or three 


iu 


was done by imposition of hands, and a charge to 
the new bichop, he was delivered to the congregation 
as their shepherd or pastor, and from that time he 
took upon himself the care of the church. The 
newly consecrated bishop sent letters to the other 
bishops in the province, intimating, that as he was 
now one of their brethren, so he degged that they 
co-opcrate with him in all things 0 could pro- 
mote the prosperity of the church, and build up be- 
lievers in their most holy faith. Thus a sort of har- 
mony was kept up among them, they lived as bre- 
thren of the same profession, as servants of the same 
divine Redeemer, and heirs of the same eternal 


inheritance. Happy for che Christian church, had 
this simple method of ordinations continued; but 


alas! we shall find many deviations from it in the 
course of this work; men are fond of changes, and 
such is the depravity of human nature, that we seek 
to mingle with the purity of the truth, our vain ima- 
ginations and carnal practices. 

The discipline in the primitive church, was as re- 
gular, mild and simple, as ever could be devised, 
considering that the Christians lived in the midst of 


heathens, who not only sought every opportunity to 
calumniate them, but also stirred &4 the civil power 
agamst them, by which many pious persons were 


condemned to suffer the most excruciating tortures, 
were torn away from their families and children, 


dragged before the Roman tribunals, and at last con- 


before. 


demned to suffer the most ignominious deaths. 


As all communities must have laws for their 
government and good order, so it is necessary that 
the church of Christ should have the same; for with- 
out that, every thing would be discomposed, and in- 
stead of regularity and order, we should have nothing 
but anarchy and confusion. Let the Christian 


church be ever so pure in its doctrines, yet either 
offenders will creep in, or some will become obnoxi- 


ous by their refractory behaviour, who were not so 
It was therefore necessary, that some sort 
of punishment should be inflicted on such offenders; 
but that was only of a spiritual nature, carnal me- 
thods having not then been thought of. To clear 
up this point, we shall state the following queries, 


and answer them in the very words of those Chris- 


tian writers, who lived before the reign of the em- 


peror Cons tantine the Great. 


First, for what faults were offenders censured 
Secondly, who were the judges that censured? 
Thirdly, the manner of their censures? . 
Fourthly, what these censures were? solved? 


Fifthly, the course that offenders took to be ab- 


Lastly, the manner of their absolutions ? 


— 


ness, 


in the apr: of the primitive 


offenders were to be tried? An 


will I build my church, and the 


was disabled by sickness, or perhaps confined in 


* 
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The ordination or consecration being over, which 


And first, for what faults offenders were censur- 

ed? The answer is, for heresy, schism, covetous- 
gluttony, fornication, adultery, and for all 
other sins of a scandalous nature, which gave of. 
fence to the church. So zealous were the holy men 
in that age, that they would not suffer the first buds 
of sin to make their appearance, without doing all 
in, their power to check them, that iniquity might 
be ruined before it had an opportunity of coming to 
a state of perfection. That which they punished 
with the greatest severity, was a sin, but too com- 


mon among them, namely, apostacy from the church. 


This was occasioned by the severity of persecution, 
when many, who had not been well grounded in the 
faith, forsook their sacred profession, and sacrificed 
to idols. We have many striking instances of this 
thers, and the pe- 
nance in such cases was very severe, for the person 
offending was often denied the rivilege of all church 
ordinances, for upwards of three years, unless it 
happened that he was dying, and then it was neces- 
sary that he should give all the signs of the most 
genuine repentance, otherwise his absolution was 
not considered as valid, nor himself ranked among 
the number of the faithful. 6 
Secondly, who were the Judges before whom the 
by whom they were 
to be censured ? The answer is, the whole church at 
large, consisting both of the clergy and laity, not 
the bishop without the people, nor the people with- 
out the bishop, but both conjupctly constituted that 
tribunal, before which all delinquents were to be 
judged. All the power that any church enjoyed, 
was derived from the following words of Christ, and 
of which the Roman catholics have made a very im- 
proper use. Thou art Peter, and upon this rock 
gates of hell shall 
not prevail against it. And I will give unto thee, the 
xeys of the kingdom of heaven, and whatsoeverthou . 
shalt bind on earth shall be bound in heaven, and 
whatsoever thou shalt loose on earth shall be loosed 
in heaven.“ Math. xvi. 18. 19. Now, most of the 
antient ſathers considered the power here mentioned, 
as lodged in every particular church, by which we 
are to understand the whole constituent members of 
a particular congregation. Not the bishop alone, 
but the, bishop and the people, for all were members 
of the same body: as for the executive power, such 
as the pronouncing the sentence of excommunication, 
and the imposition of hands at the absolution, that 
could be performed by none but the bishop, who 
was considered as the father of his church, unless he 


prison 
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prison, and then a Presbyter was permitted ro officiate 
in his room. | C 
; Having thus considered who were the members 


of this spiritual court, we may add, that as many of 


the people were encumbered with attending on their 
that the offices of 
the church sould act in their room. At first, these 
officers were the deacons, ut when the churches be- 
gan to be inlarged, and there were more members, 


secular offices, so it was necessary 


then we find that presbyters were added, and these 
in conjunction prepared all materials that were to he 


lald before the body of the people at large: when 


every thing was prepared in this manner, the con- 
regation met, and the person accused, having been 
beard in his own defence, in opposition to all that 
had been objected against him; the bishop stated the 
case to the people, * whose majority of votes, the 
whole affair was settled. | | 8 
Thirdly, with respect to the manner of their in- 
flicting censures, it was certainly both solemn and 
simple; when compared with the actions of men 
here below. Tertulhan tells us, that when divine 
worship was ended, then followed exhortation, re- 
proofs, and a divine censure; by which is meant 
the casting out of those who were considered as un- 
worthy members. Thus, when the bishop, with 
the other church officers were met, the offender was 
called before them, but if he did not appear, this did 


not hinder them from proceeding against him. 


However, all necessary means were used to make 
the delinquent appear, and if he did, then he was 
heard in Hs most calm and dispasstonate manner. 
Every person present, had a tight to give his opi- 


nion, and judgement was pronounced accordingly. 


Before the sentence was pronounced, the bishop, or 
in his room, the presbyter, or oy of the presbyters, 
exhorted the faithful to use all diligent care to avoid 


those sins or crimes, which had brought the offender 


before them, in so lamentahle a condition. Then 
he addressed himself to the delinquent, putting him 
in mind of the nature of his gnilt, that it was incon- 
_*8tent with the Christian practice, grievous to the 

futtal, scandalous to religion, injurious to his own 
soul, and dishonourable to God. After this, he 
pronounced the sentence of excommunication, by 
_ Which the offending person was cut off from the 
body of the faithful, and declared to be in the same 
date of Heathenism he was in before he embraced 
Christianity. „ Sgt | | 

Fourthly, as the church itself was spiritual, so all 
her aims were of a spiritual nature, and the highest 
severities of her censures bonsisted in suspensions 
and excommunications, in electing and throwing 
| ” „ and rotten members, withont per- 
: 8. | Fon 


tion, he was considered as one unworthy of the 


kingdom of heaven, and given up to a state of con- 


embraced Christianity, would be afraid to offend, 
and it always happened that those who were sensible 
of their guilt, became $incerely penitent. Ihe 


mitting them to return, till they had given the most 
evident signs of sincere penitence and repentance. 
Every person cast out of the church was looked up- 


on as accursed of Gad, a limb of satan, a member of 
the devil, and one who was consisned over to eternal 


perdition. Nay, if he died in that unhappy condi- 


divine favour, who was excluded for ever from the 


demnation. | | 
Fifchly, from the nature of this dreadful sentence, 


we may be well assured, that those who had once 


fasred, prayed, watched, and mourned, and went 
through the most severe course of mortification, till 
they were absolved, and reinstateg in the favour of 
God and the church. And this leads us to consider 
the means that offenders took to be delivered from 
that miserable state. ” my 

They came in the most humble manner to the 
door of the church, where they stood weeping, and 
as the faithful passed by, they prostrated themselves 
at their feet, begging their prayers to God for them. 
The behaviour of these penitents is finely expressed 
in the following extract of a letter from the church 
of Rome to St. Cyprian, bishop of the church of 
Carthage, about the middle of the third entury :— 
Let them (say they) knock at the church dovrs,. 
but not break them; let them come to the threshold. 
of the church, but not pass over it; let them watch 


at the gates of the celestial tents, but armed with: 


modesty, by which they may remember that they 
were deserters; let them resume the trumpet of their 
prayers, but not to sound an alarm. to battle; let 
them arm themselves with the darts of modesty, 
and re-take that shield, which by their apostacy, 
they lost; that so they be not armed agunst the 
church, which grieves at their misery, but against. 
their adversary, the devil. A mo lest petition, a. 
bashful supplication, a necessary humility, an in- 


! dustrious patience, will be advantageous to them; 


let them confess their grief by their tears, and their 
sorrow and shame for their erimes by their groans.“ 
This curious epistle is extant in the t of 8·. 
Cyprian, as it was written to him in answer to one 
he sent to the church of Rome, desiring their ad- 
vice how he was to act towards those who had first 
relapyed, and then desired to be restored again to 
the church. The truth is, the persecution raged at 
that time more severely in Africa, and particularly 
at Carthage, than in any other part of the Roman 
empire; and Cyprian, having a numerous congre- 
P p ä f gion, 
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manner: 


Presented himself before 
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gation, many of the young converts, in order to 


avoid the fury of the proconsuls, relapsed into ido- 


latry, but soon after becoming grieved for what 
they had done, desired to be re-admitted to the 
church. They were ashamed of themselves when 
they beheld the courage and constancy of the mar- 
tyrs, the fortitude with which they met death under 

e most excruciating tortures, and the glorious and 
triumphant 2 ＋ fo which they died; and there 
being many of these penitents, the good bishop 
sOug ht advice of his brethren at Rome how he was 
to proceed 


How long the penitent was to continue in a state 


of mortification- before he was to be re- admitted to 


the church, does not appear, nor indeed was the 


time fixed; for it differed according to the circum- 
stances of the offence, and the will of the church. 
Some continued in a state of penitence two years, 


and some more; nor could they be restored till the 
_ church had been fully satisfied of their sincerity. 
Lastly, with respect to the form of their absolu- 


tion. 


When the appointed time for penance was 
expired, the penitent applied to the bishop and all 
the rest of the officers of the church, and if they 
were satisfied of his sincerity, a day was appointed 
to re- admit him, which was done in the following 

On the appointed day for absolution, the penitent, 
or the person to be absolved, came into the church, 
expressing every sign of grief and sorrow. He then 
e bishop and the people, 
and made, first a confession of his sins in general, 
and then proceeded to enumerate the aggravating 
circumstances of the offence for which he had been 
excommunicated. This confession was made with 
all the outward signs of 


in mourning and weeping. As soon as confession 
was over, the person to be absolved, kneeled down 


before the bishop and the rest of the church officers, 


who laid their hands on his head and blessed him, 
by which external ceremony, the penitent was re- 
admitted to the peace of * church. Such was 
some part af the discipline of the primitive church, 
even during times when its members were seali 
their testimony to the truth with their blood. It 
was the fear of God, the love of Christ, the love of 
one another, and above all, the glorious hope of a 
blessed immortality, that made them prefer the 
peace of the church to every thing. 

To what has been said concerning the discipline 
of the primitive times, we must add, that every 
church proceeded against offenders in their own way; 


and although there was an unity in all the essentials 


ef, which usually so af- 
fected the faithful, that they sympathized with him 


[ 


8 


members, and one episcopacy diffused 
numerous concourse of many bishops.“ 


of religion, yet they sometimes differed, without 
breaking the unity or ar gwng's any. 

Thus every church had an inherent right in itself, 
to be independent without the concurrence of ano- 


ther, especially in n offendeis; but yet in 


another sense, every, church was dependant, as 
being one of the members of the whole. Thus the 
great St. Cyprian writes, there is but one church 
of Christ, divided throughout the world, into many 
through the 

A particu- 
lar church was not the whole chosen church of 
Chtist, because it could not represent his mystical 
body, but only a part or member of the universal 


one; and as one member of the natural body hath a 


connection with, and a regard to all the other mem- 
bers thereof, so a particular church which was but 
one member of the universal one, had respect and 
relation to the other members. This friendly and 
brotherly connection deserves to be taken notice of, 
and the rather, because it has been much misunder- 
stood by those who never spent much of their time 
in readia the primitive fathers of the Christian 
church. sides that of every church keeping up a 
brotherly correspondence with those who were situ- 
ated at a distance, we find many instances of several 
churches meeting together, to decide on coutro- 
verted points, and to . che discipline, and 
these meetings were called synods. During the 
first three centuries, these synods were not univei- 
sal, but provincial; so that in some parts, the mem- 
bers were more numerous than in others. There 
was not a fixed time for those meetings, but they 
were called according to the circumstances of the 
times; such as when they apprehended an approach- 
ing persecution; and at other times, when th 

wanted to renew their friendly associations wit 


each other. 'The members that composed them 


consisted of the bishops, some of the presbytery and 
deacons, and from each church a deputation of the 
laity was sent, who were admitted to sit and vote in 
the name of their brethren, and to deliver their opi- 
nions on all disputed points with freedom. | 
If it should be asked by whose authority those 


C4 
I 


| synods were called? it is answered, by their own 


authority; for at that time, they had no civil magi- 
strate to give them either countenance or protection 
when they met together. The first thing they did, 
was to chuse a president, which for the most part 
was one of the bishops, wha, had been celebrated 


for his learning, gravity, p and sut- 


ce, , * 
ferings, in discharging the duties of his office. He 
was to preside in the sy nod, to see that every _ 
tion was calmly and fairly debated and decreed; _— 
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t the conclusion of the-argument, to sum up what 
bad been advanced on — 2 
collected the votes, and then delivered his own. 

When the president was chosen, then they en- 
tered upon the nature of the business that lay before 
them, which may be considered as consisting of 

o differen 
2 and secondly, as to the concerns of those 
with whom they were more immediately connected. 
And as to the first, namely, concerning foreign 
churches, all they did was, to give their opinions 
and their advice, but they never dictated, because 
these churches were not represented in their assem- 
bly. It is true, they often admonished them when 
they thought they had embraced errors, or act- 
ed 1nconsistent with the nature of their sacred pro- 
fession, that they might bring them to a sense of 
the truth ; this was done in such a friendly and af- 
fectionate manner, that the advice had generally the 
desired effect. But with respect to those churches 
whom they represented, all their decrees were bind- 


after which he 


t parts: first, with respect to foreign 


ing and obligatory, because it was chiefly on their 


account that they were convened together. 
Various were the reasons for their meeting to 
ther; but in general, it was to regulate the whole 
iystem of church discipline within Dai OWN respec- 
tive jurisdictions. They consulted about the disci- 


pline, government, and polity of their churches, 
and what means were most expedient and proper fur 
their peace, unity, and order; which by their com- 


mon consent they enacted and decreed, to be ob- 
served by all the faithful of those churches whom 
; 2 did represent. That this was their practice, 

Wi 
&; and al- 


read the fathers of the three first centuri 

| though many of their decrees could not be 80 well 
| Preserved, as those of the synods that met after the 
time of the emperor Constantine, yet by the follow- 


be freely acknowledged by all those who have 


ing decrees of a 8ynod that met at Carthage, about 


Cyprian presided, it will appear, that all their meet- 
ings were for the good of the church, and to pro- 
mote the happiness, temporal and spiritual, of every 


member thereof, 1 e tir 
The first decree was, That although an offen- 
der had not endured the whole time of penance, 
et if he was very sick and in danger of death, 
e was to be abadv ed. 
Secondly, That at the approz h of a persecu- 
bon, penitent offenders should be restored to 

the peace of the church.” . 8 

Thirdly, “ That penance should not be hastily 
passed over, nor should absolutions be too 

speedily or rachly given.“ | 


{ 
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Fourthly, * That all lapsed and rms. 4 
— upon you repentance, be only 
admitted to communi laymen, and be ne- 
ver mote capable of discnarging or performing 
an office in the church.” | | 
A That no clergyman should be the 
* last will or testament.”” | 
We \...,, - transcribe many others of these de- 
crees, but the above may serve to shew upon what 
principles and with what views these holy men mer 
together; which leads us to oonsider two things, 
viz, First, the lives of the Christians in those ages; 
and secondly, the extent of the promulgation of 
Christianity, before the reign of the emperor Con- 
stantine the great. : | 
And first, with respect to the lives of the primi- 
tive Christians, the whole may be comprised in 
what was said of them by the heathens; Behold 
how they love cach other; and this love for each 
other was not confined to times of prosperity; but 
it displayed itself in the clearest light, and in the 
strongest colours, when life itself was in danger.“ 
At first, the Christians, as followers of our divine 


| Redeemer, were called by several odious names, 


such as Nazarenes, because Christ lived at Nazareth. 
They were for similar reasons, called Galileans, and 
under that name they were always mentioned by 
Julian the apostate emperor. The pagan priests 
used to call chem Atheists, because they ridiculed 
the worship of their gods. 3 3 ; 
; But this ay all, —— Christ and his 
isciples wrought miracles, pagan priests said it 
was by — of magic, and — stirred up 
the populace against them as impostors and magixi -: 
ans. But . these instances of 
malice, and many more, t might be added, yet 
the Christians always called themselves by some of 
those names which had a relation to the divine attri- 
butes. Thus they sometimes called themselves 
| temples of the holy ghost, or temples of God, allud- 
ing to the purity of their lives; and at other times, 
they were arms by each other, men of understand- 
ing, becnuse, that despising all the trifling things of 
this world, they made choice of that religion which 
could alone secure their eternal happiness, notwith- 
standing what they might suffer here below. 
However, Christian was the name they boasted 
of more than any, and this we find was first given | 
them at Antioch, for before that time, as they lived 
together in harmony, $0 the heathens and the Jews. 


out of derision, called them brethern. Eusebius has 


related a most remarkable anecdote, concerning one 
| Sanctus, a deacon belonging to the church of Vienna 


, 


| who suffered under the emperor Marcus Antoninus. 
Tius 
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by the proconsul, concerning his name, his country, 
his city and his quality; his ans wer to all these ques- 
tions was, I am a Christian.“ This he said was 
to him both name, city and kindred, nor could his 
persecutors extort any other answer from him. 
The first churches distinguished themselves in 


the most remarkable manner, by their prudence, 
piety and virtue. They made a proper use of all - 


temporal things fo far as their families were con- 
cerned in the enjoyment of them, and that they 


might imitate the character of their divine Redeemer, 


they not only forgave their enemies, but they also 
prayed for them, and in distress relieved their wants; 
but ail these good actions and many more that might 
be mentioned, could not screen them from the most 
cruel persecutions. | 3 
Ihe Jews were the first and the most inveterate 
enemies of the Christians, for as they had crucifed 
the Lord of Glory, so they did not think it any 
crime to persecute his followers. This they con- 
tinued to do so long as they had power, and when 
after that power was taken from them, they used to 
accomplish their hellish purposes by means far more 
diabolical than open violence. They preferred false 
accusations against them to the proconsuls of the 


provinces, endeavouring to make them believe that 


the Christians were enemies to the emperors, and 
this occasioned the martyrdom of many of the faith- 
ful, Ihe same Jews reproached them with idleness, 
and being a useless race of people, and they charged 
them with treason, because they called Christ their 
king. They affirmed that in celebrating their sacred 


mysteries, they killed a child and eat — flesh, and 


these falschoods were believed by the heathens. But 


_ the lives of the Christians in the most striking man- 


ner, refuted all those calumnies, and the more they 


were depressed, the more conspicuous for virtue and 


piety did their charaeters shine. This will appear 
evidently, if we attend to the following passages in 
the famous letter written by Pliny the younger, to 
the emperor Trajan, sometime between the years 
103 and 105, and this was either before the death 
of John the Evangelist, or at least within two or 
three years after it, according to Eusebius and all the 
ancient ecclesiastical writers. eil ginn 

| The persecution having raged violently ini the 
Lesser Asia, during part of the reign of the emperor 
Trajan, who in many other respects was a man of 


humanity and benevolence, Pliny 'the younger, a- 


learned lawyer, was sent to govern the provinces of 
Pontus and Cythymia. Finding many of the Christ- 
iaos daily dragged before his tribunal, he was at a 
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This Sanctus, being put to che rack, and examined 


| loss how to act, and tlierefore wrote the following 

epistle to the emperor. Se op" | 
„take the liberty, Sir, to give you an account 
of every difficulty which arises to me. I have never 
been present at the examinations of the Christians, 
for which reason I know not what questions have 
been put to them, nor in what manner they have becn 
punished. My behaviour towards those who have 
been accused to me, has been thus: I have interro- 
gated them, m order to know whether they were 
really Christians. When they have confessed it, 1 
have repeated the question two or three times, threat. 
wr with death if they did not renounce this 
religion. Those' who persisted in their confession 
that they were Christians, have been by my order led 


| to punishment I have even met with some Roman 


citizens, infected with this phrenzy, whom in re- 
rd to their quality, I have set aside from the rest, 
in order to send them to Rome. These persons de- 
clare, that their whole crime, if they are guilty, con- 
sists in this: That on certain days they assemble to- 
gether before sunrising, to sing alternately the praiscs 
of Christ, whom they call God, and to oblige them- 
selves by their religious rites, not to be guilty of theft 
or adultery, to observe inviolably their word, and 
to be faithſul in the discharge of every trust reposed 
in them. This information has obliged me farther 
to put to the rack two of their women servants 
whom they call deaconnesses, but I could learn 
nothing more from them, then that the, superstition 
of these people, is as ridiculous as their attachment 
to it is prodigious.” “ F 
In answer to this famous epistle, Trajan, the em- 
peror sent another to Pliny, desiring him not to suffer 
any persons whatever to give informations against 
the Christians, but if it should happen that any of 
these Christians were to come voluntarily into the 
forum or eommon-hall of justice, and declare them- 
selves to be Christians while no information was 
lodged against chem, then they were to be put to 
death. From this circumstance it appears that many 
of the primitive Christians were imprudently for- 
ward in confessing themselves to be Christians, and 
this will always happen where an intemperate zeal 
gets the better of prudence. © mT” 
Theie is still extant a vindication of the Christians, 
| pronounced by the mouth of a heathen. This was 
a letter written, to the states of Asia, who had ac- 
cused the Christians of being the cause of several 
carthquakes which had happened in that part of the 
world. It was written in the year 152, by the em- 
peror Antoninus, and in it he advised the en 
to take great care, lest in punishing those w 2 
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called Atheists, meaning the Christians, they should 
make them more obstinate than before, instead of 
changing their opinions; since their religion taught 
them to suffer with pleasure and resignation for the 
sake of their God. As for the earthquakes which 


| had happened, he told them, that they themselves 


were always discouraged, and sunk under such mis- 


fortunes, whereas the Christians never discovered 


more chearfulness and confidence in God, than upon 
such occasions. He coneluded by telling them, that 
he would not have the Christians injured, = although 
they did not worship the gods of the empire, yet they 
had a god of their own, and that they were à peace- 
able, inoffengive people. | e | 

Such were the sentiments of one of the greatest 


philosophers, and wisest emperors, that ever go- 


verned Rome; but notwithstanding the mildness of 
his government, +" the persecution raged violently, 
owing to the wiekedness of the pro-consuls, who 
did many things in the absence of the emperor, to 
which he had never given his consent. It is not a 
diſſicult matter to discover the cause which promoted 
the persecution of the Christians, during the fitst 
three centuries. The purity of their morals, the 
innocency of their lives, . above all, their love 
of each other, totally opposite to the heathens, was 
doubtless one of the most powerful motixes of the 
public aversion. To this may be added, the many 
calumnies spread abroad concerning them by their 
enemies, particularly the Jews which occasjoned $0 
Strong a prejudice against them, that the Pagans 
condemned them unheard, and without so much as 
making the least enquiry concerning the truth of the 
accusation or giving them an opportunity ta defend 


themselves. | | 

To this may be added their worshipping Jesus 
Christ as God, which was expressly — the 
fundamental laws of the empire, which forbad any 


god to be worshipped, that had not been acknow- 


ledged by the senate. The Christian doctrine was 
despised by the profligate Romans, as well as by the 
superstitious Jews, and when we consider how cor- 
rupt both were in their sentiments, and profligate in 
their lives, we need not be much surprised; for 
vickedness has been an enemy to picty ever since the 
tall of man. | 


_ That the primitive Christians believed the same 


doctrine, with respect to faith and duty, as taught 


in the sacred scriptures, except in some rites and 


ceremonies, will appear to any one from what we 
have already written, and we shall here give a short 


 wridgement of it in the words of Pollio, a Christian 


martyr, who suffered for the truth, 304. This 


Pollio was a lectox or reader in the church of Cibales, 


* 0. 1 
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in Pannonia, and was accused before the governor 
Probus, because he derided the gods of wood and 
stone, which the heathens adored. Being brought 
before the judge, he confessed that he was a Chris- 
tian, and one of those, who, in spite of tortures, 
would persist in his fidelity to the eternal King, and 
in obedience to the holy commands which Jesus 
Christ had left him, Probus, upon this, demanded 


to know what those commands were, to whom 


Pollio replied: These commands are they which 


teach us, that there is but one God in heaven; that 
images made of wood and stone cannot be called 
gods; that we must correct our faults by repentance, 


and persevere inviolably in the good we have em- 
braced; that virgins _— maintain their purity, are 
advanced to a high rank; that married women ought 
to preserve their conjugal chastity, and attend to No 
education of their children; that masters onght ta 
rule over their servants with mildness and good- 
nature; that servants ought to acquit themselves of 
their duty, rather from motives of love than fear; 
that we ought to be obedient to the civil power in 
every thing that is just; that we. ought to reverence 
our parents, love our friends, and forgive our ene- 
mies; we must be tender and affectionate to all our 
fellow gubjects, humane to strangers, charitable to 
the poor, and live in peace with all men; that we 


must do no injury to any one, and suffer with pati- 


ence the wrongs others do to us; that we must be- 
stow our goods with liberality, and not covet those 
of others; and that he shall live eternally, who, in 
the defence of his faith, despises a momentary death, 
which is the utmost you can inflict.” Pure and 
heavenly as these sentiments were, yet they did not 
pou robus, the governor, who ordered Pollio to 
e chained to a stake, and burned to death. 

We shall here subjoin the famous story concern- 
ing the Christian legion in the army of the emperor 
Marcus Aurelius,, and we the rather do it, because 
it was not invented by Christians, but atiested by 
heathen authors. That prince, having led his forces 
against à people on the north of the Danube, was 
surrounded by the enemy, and hemmed in, in a place 
where they could not procure any water. The 
Romans were greatly embarrassed, and being pressed 
by the enemy, were obliged to continue under arms 
exposed to the violent heat of the sun, when, on a 
sudden, the clouds gathered, and the rain fell in 
great abundance. Ihe soldiers received the water 
in their bucklers and helmets, and satisfied both 
themselves and their berses. | 

The enemy presently after attacked them, and o 
go was_the advantage they had over them, that 
1 Er must have been totally defeated, had 
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not heaven once more interposed in their favour, by 
sending a dreadful storm of hail, lightening, and rain 
which falling upon the enemy, obliged them to re- 
treat. It was found afterwards, that one of the le- 

ions, which consisted wholly of Christians, had, by 
their prayers, which they red upon their knees 
before the battle, obtain is favour from heaven; 
and from this event that legion was surnamed the 
Thundering Legion. Some have denied the Chris- 
tians this honour, but it ought to be remembered, 
that the emperor in one of his cdicts, acknowledged, 
that they were the procuring cause of his victory 
over the enemy; and perhaps God interposes more 
for his people than some are aware of. 

Having said so much concerning the purity of 
the Christian doctrine, and the piety of its professors, 
we shall now, in the second place, proceed to en- 
quire into the universality of its promulgation before 
the time of the emperor Constantine the Great; 

and this is the more necessary, because whatever 
progress it made during a state of persecution, was 
wholly owing to divine means; whereas, when it 
received the sanction ot the civil power, things took 
a very different turn. Compulsion was used instead 
of persecution, and many of the heathens were 
forced to acknowledge the truth of what they did 
not believe. | Ei 

The apostle Paul (see Rom. x. 18.) says, © their 
sound went into all the earth, and their words unto 
the ends of the world.” This has generally been 
considered, as intimating, that the religion of Christ 
had been taught throughout all the provinces of 
the Roman empire; and that it was so, is evident 
from the testimonies of the heathens themselves. 
For notwithstanding the violence of persecution, 
the Christian religion dail ined ground; and we 
are assured, that in the third century, there were 
Christians in all the public offices under the pagan 
emperors; and they were to be found in the camp, 
in the senate, in the palace, and indeed every where 
but in the heathen temples. Provinces, cities, towns, 
islands, and villages, were filled with them; men, 
women and children, even those of the highest rank 
thought it an honour to embrace the faith; insomuch 
that the heathen priests made N complaints that 
the revenues of their temples daily decreased, and 
that unless a stop was put to the propagation of this 
new docrine, they would be totally ruined. Nay, 
Tertullian boldly declared, that were the Christians 
to find an unknown country to retire to, the Roman 
empire would be left a solitary desart. _ 

We have a list of upwards of twenty churches 
established during the times of the apostles, and un- 
doubtely each of these churches added twenty 
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more to the number. But yet, extensive as the 
Roman empire was, the gospel was not confined to 
it; for according to the testimonies of both heathen; 
and Christians, it was preached in the most distant 
parts of the world where the Roman name was not 
so much as known. In the East-Indies, in Arabia, 


in Ethiopia, in the interior parts of Africa, and in 


many other places, the name of Christ was known, 
and his gospel believed long before the end of the 


second century. Tertullian, who lived about the end 


of the second, and beginning of thethird century, tell; 
us, that the gospe lof Christ was preached in the bar. 
barous island of Britain, which the Romans could 
Now as the Romans had long before 
$ubdued all that part of Britain which lies south of 
Northumberland, so by the barbarous island must be 


| meant either Scotland or Ireland, or both; for it was 
customary with the Romans to call all those barba- 


rians whom they could not subdue. Aud thus, if 
the Christian 4. made its way among the in- 


habitants of those parts of Britain and Ireland, which 


were never subject to the Roman yoke, may we 
not suppose, that it did the same in other parts of 
the world; certainly we may; and that the power of 
God might shine conspicuous, all these events took 
place before the aid of the civil magistrate was either 
aske dfor or obtained. 

Had not this been the case in those early ages, 
all the ancient prophesies would have been rendered 
as it were abortive; for it had been foretold, that the 


Messiah should be a light to lighten the gentiles; 


that he should come to give Salvation to all the ends 
of the earth; that he should be the desire of all na- 
tions; nay, chat he should satisfy the desires of all 
nations; and that even the heathens being converted 
should as an obedient people, be willing in the day 
of his power, Now as these expiessions are gene- 


ral, and as the Roman empire did not extend over all 
the heathen world, so the gospel must have becn 


preached in countries with which they were entirc'y 
unacquainted: of this many vestiges are daily disco- 
vered by our modern Agar Se Br although almost 
all mankind have corrupted their ways, yet it does 
not import, but they were once well acquainted 
with the truth. For the whole that has been said, 
we may draw the following conclusion, that in ge- 
neral, the gospel was preached throughout the great- 
est part of the world, long before the reign of Con- 
stantine the Great; and a Ne in many places the 
knowledge of it is lost, yet we have the greatest rca- 
son to 9 and a well grounded hope to expect, 
that before the coming of our Lord, it will rise tri- 
umphant above every opposition, and shine glorious- 
ly, till it is swallowed up in eternity. . 
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An Account of the HRRESIES that arose in the CHRISTIAN Cnvrcn 
before the Reign of Constantine the Great. 


T was a just observation of a wise 85 chat if ng 


genuine coin was to be found in the world, there 


would not be any temptations for men to counterfeit | 


it; and to this we may add, that unless truth had 
been promulgated, many errors would have remained 
unknown. Ihe promulgation of the Christian re- 
ligion, was the most memorable event that ever took 
place on the theatre of this lower world; and as it 


was new and mysterious, we need not be surprised 


to find, that many persons embraced it in an exter- 
na] way, whose hearts were strangers to its purity ; 
nor did they chuse to comply with that self-denial 
and mortification, which must ever distinguish the 
followers of Jesus from all others. Of this we have 
a remarkable instance in the Acts of the Apostles, 
chapter 8. where we are told, that Peter having 
preached the gospel to the people of Samaria, one 
Sinn, commonly called Simon Magus, professed to 
believe the gospe!, and was baptized: but no sooner 
had ie seen the wonderful signs and miracles which 
accompanied the doctrine of the apostles, then he 
offered money to Peter, in order to he endowed with 
the emi power; this ghewed that his heart was cor- 
rupted, and that he had only embraced the name of 
the Christian religion, and satisfied himself with the 
adow, while he was a strauger to the substance. 
All the ancient writers in the Chiristian church 
acknowledge, that this Simon was the first who 
broached heresy ; and he even went up and down 
| tie world propagating. his notions, or rather his 
blasphemies. Several stories have been told con- 
| cerning him, but many of these are not to he cre- 
ite]; for although there can remain no douht that 
© was a bad man, yet it will never serve the cause 
of truth to call him worse than he was. He gave 
out that he himself was the Messiah, and the eter- 
ml God; and having gathered together a vast num- 
ber of disciples, he sent them into different provin- 
ces, where . perverted many professing Chris- 
tans from the faith, by teaching them the most hor- 


real Christians, who in consequence thereof, were 
oe of teachin notions they abhorred. 
lany of those heretics observed the same cere- 


: 


1d blasphemies, which gave much offence to the | 


10 


R 


places of worship, or rather blasphemy ; others had 


no places of worship at all, and some were so few 
in number, that they were confined to particular 


in the most regular manner, by laying before the 
reader all we have had transmitted to us concening 
them. | | 


markable sect of heretics, who lived somewhere 
near Hippo in Africa, but were extinct long before 
St Austin was bishop of the church in that city. 
They permitted a man to marry one woman, dat 
they were not to have any carnal knowledge of their 
wives. They pretended to regulate marriage on 
the footing of the terrestrial paradise, when Adam 
and Eve lived together in a state of innocency be- 
fore the fall. For as Adam and Eve were only, ac- 
cording to their notions, united in heart, so they 
believed that they were to be so also, without con- 
sidering that our first parents were sent into the 
world to propagate their species. They said, that 
as Abel was married and had no children, so it was 
probable he never knew his wife. But here was a 
double absurdity; for first they did not know from 
any part of the sacred scriptures, that Abel was 


which is not in the least improbable, yet how should 
they know whether he had children, seeing we: 
read nothing concerning them. ä ; 
When a man and a woman entered into this, un- 
natural society, they adopted two. children, a boy 
and a girl, who were to inherit their: goods, on 
condition of their marrying. on, the same terms, and 
living together without carnally knowing each other. 
We never read of this gect but in the writings of St. 
Austin, and probably they were but of short conti- 
nuance; far as Mr. Bay le justly observes, it was 
offering too great a violence to nature to command 
a man and woman to live together, and have all 
things in common, except that which was one of 
the ends, and a principal one, of marriage, to pro- 
pagate their species, and bring up children as useful 
members of society. | 

Adamites were another set of heretics, who spran 


nonies as the catholic Christians, and had their 


| 


er 


places; we shall therefore proceed to treat of them 


The Abelians, or Abelonians, were a very re- 


ever married, and supposing he had been married. 
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up about the middle of the second century. Their | 
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founder was one Prodicus, a disciple of Caprocra- | 


tes, and they assumed the title of Adamites, from 
unitating Adam's nakedness before the fall. They 
imagined themselves as innocent as Adam was be- 
fore the fall, and therefore they met together in all 
their pnblic ass&mblies naked ; asserting that Christ 
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for it cannot be supposed that a whole society of 
people can exist long without marrying, nor is it 

either natural or reasonable they could. Ic was 
-thought proper to mention them in this place, in 


| ing almost a similiarity in the name. 


of their own society. St. Epiphanius says, they 


Clemens Alexandrinus says, that when their candles 


had restored them to @ state of mtjocence,. and that | 


marriage was in all respects unnecessary. When 
anv among them were guilty of crimes, they called 
him by the name of Adam, and drove him out of 
paradise, by which they meant, they drove him out 


met together to satiate their most beastly lusts; and 


were put out, they fell to the most promiscuous co 
pulation. They renounced all humanity, they fed 
together like beasts, but with some remaining sparks 
af shame, they fled to hide themselves when they 
saw a human being approach. Some of them re- 
turned again into society, when owe coukl no longer 
live without a connection with it; but then they put 

on the habits of madmen to shew their conternpt of 


glory, and make the vulgar believe that they were = 


something more than human. They cat in publie- 
houses, went into the public baths, and mixed pro- 
miscuously with every company; but it is related, 
that they were guilty of unnatural crimes, for to the 
men they were men, and to the women they were 
women. These heretics became obnoxious to the 
civil power, and as their horrid abominations could 
not, like Christian virtue, support them in a day of 
trial, so they were soon brought back to paganism. 
It is true, the same heresy was revived by one Pi- 
card, a native of Flanders, in the fifteenth century, 
who retired with his followers to the mountains of 
Bohemia, and they were at last seized at Amster- 
dam. It may not be improper to add in this place, 


that the Roman cathohcs have called this Picard a 


protestant, although he lived before the reforma- 
tion, and the protestants in their turn have called 
him a Roman catholic. The truth is, he was nei- 
ther the one nor the other ; but only a mad-brained 
enthusiast, who knowing nothing of the principles 
of religion, sought to invent a new one. 

About the latter end of the reign of the emperor 
Constantine, there was a sect called Aerians, and 
ranked among the number of heretics, but seem- 
ingly with very little propriety. I he truth is, these 
people only differed from the established churches, 
in asserting that no clergyman was superior to ano- 
ther. They hkewise taught, that it was unlawful 
for the clergy to marry; nay, they went so far as 


1 
; 


| 


Arianism, was à 8ect that spread itself thiough 
many parts of the world, and took its rise in the fol. 
lowing manner: Arws, a presbyter of the church 
of Alexandria in Egypt, and who, being a min of 
some abiſities, spent much of his time in disputing 


concerning controverted points in religion. Some 


of the eecclesiastical historians sav, that he first or 
posed the orthodox, because he had set himself up 
as a candidate for the hishopric of Alexandria, aud 
lost his election. Whatever truth may be in this, 
and in some other things related concerning him, 
cannot be well known at this distance of time, only 
that his notions created much disturbance in th; 
church, and he happened to live at a time when 
controversy was more attended to than practical 
duties. a By: „„ 

Alexander, the person who had succeeded in the 
election of bishop in opposition to Arius, preached 
frequently on the doetrine of the trinity, and in his 
discouses as+ertced, that there was but one substance 
in the father; son and holy ghost, and that the three 
persons *n the trinity were but one. I his gave Arius 
an opportunity of opposmg him; and, having taken 
a school, he taught his pelt that there was a 
time when the son was not created; that he was 
like the angels, liable to commit sin; that being 
united to human flesh, he supplied the place c 2 
human soul, and consequently was subject to pains 
and all sorts of sufferings in the same manner as 


men. 
At first the bishop used all the means he could 
think of to reclaim him from his errors, but that 
proving ineffectual, he and his followers were, at 2 
council or synod of one hundred bishops of Egypt 
and Lybia, degraded from their orders, and excom- 
municated out of the church. © | 
The many dispures occasioned' by the heresy of 
Arius, created so much disturbance in the church, 


self under the disagreeable necessity of interposing 
between the contending parties. That illustrious 
emperor, who not only wished the peace and happ!- 
ness of the church, but likewise regarded the cha- 
racters of ministers of the gospel, used to say, that 
if he saw a bishop commit acrime, he would $huthis 
eyes. Ir was, therefore, reasonable to believe, that 


such a sovereign would be affected when he foun 


not to admit any into their communion, unless they 
were unmarried, This sect did not continue long, 


the | 


that the emperor Constantine the Great föund hin- 


so many contentions arising among the followers of 
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we blessed Jesus, that the heathens derided them, 


and even hoped cheir religion would soon destroy 
itself. L | | 


þ = 


It was to remedy these disorders that Constantine 


the Great called the first general council of Nice in 
Bithyna, at which were present chree hundred and 
eighteen bishops, from all parts of the empire, be- 
vides a vast number of other church officers, a1 
amongst these bishops were several from Britain. 
This council summoned Arius to appear before them, 
which he did, and boldly supported his opinions; 
but the sentence of excommunication pronounced 
against him by Alexander, was confirmed. To this 
was added a decree of the emperor, excluding him 
and all his followers from places, either ecclesiastical 
or civil; and, at the same time, they were con- 
demned to perpetual banishment. Za gen 
But this severity did not last long; for in about 
three years afterwards, all he Arian bishops were re- 
stored to their sees, and Arius himself was recalled 
also. Being permitted to wait on the emperor, he 
presented him with a confession of his faith, 80 art- 


fully drawn up, that Constantine was satisfied; 


which so enraged Athanasius, then advanced to tlie 
bishopric of Alexandria, that he refused to admit 
him and his followers. Ihe Arians, equally en- 
raged, made interest at court, and having many 
friends there, Athanasius was sent into banishment; 
but still the church of Alexandria refused to admit 


Arius. | 


This induced him once more to apply to the em- 


peror, to whom he presented a second confession 
ot his faith, drawn up in more modest terms than 
the first; and Constantine was so well pleased with 
it, that he ordered Alexander, the bishop of Constan- 
tinople, to admit him into his church the next day, 
but the night before this was to take place, Arius 
died. IA of FP 4512047 
There have been many different accounts of his 
death transmitteck no us, and all contradictory to each 
other. His enemies. say, that going to the necessary 
to ease nature, all his howels gushed out as a just 
judgment of God upon him for his impiety and he- 
resy, Other accounts say, that he was spent with 
the fatigue of travelling, so that he expired soon after 


| hcearrived at the palace of the emperor. His fol- 


lowers, however, have advanced, that he was mur- 
dered by some of the orthodox party; but all these 
accounts being so contradictory, we shall leave them 
to be cleared up when the Lord our Redeemer shall 
come to judge the world in righteousness ; for it is 
mnridious to reflect on any body of people, unless we 
wo sufficient proof of ther guilt, and, in many _ | 
No. 7. CCC 


and 
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Christians should endeavour to extenuate, rather 
than aggravate crimes. 
But this heresy did not die with the author of it; 
it was countenanced by many of the emperors after 
Constantine the Great. Ihere were many disputes 
between the orthodox and the Arians, for although 
Athanasius was recalled from his exile, yet this did 
| not cool the violence of persecution. They conti- 
nued to excommunicate and anathematize each 
other; but we hear little of Arianism after the end 
| of the seventh century. In their sentiments they 
acknowledged one God the father; that the son 
- was'a created being ; and that the holy ghost was a 
ray or emulation of the deity. Michael Servetus, a 
Spanish physician, revived this heresy about the time 
of the Reformation, for which he was burnt alive at 


| | Geneva, but his followers were few in number. The 


Arians, notwithstanding their denial of the Divinit 
of our Lord jesus Christ, yet acknowledged that 
there was a necessity for an atonement, in order to 
reconcile sinners to an offended God. They did not, 
however, consider, that no atonement can be made, 
unless the Redeemer is equal in dignity to the per- 
son who has been offended; and as God is infiinite 
in all his glorious attributes, so it was necessary that 
the satisfaction should be equal to the guilt. So 
far as we can learn, there is not in the world at this 
day, a collective body of people who profess them- 
selves to be Arians, but there are many among the 
different denominations of Protestants who believe, 
that Christ was no more tharia created being How 
they can trust for salvation to a created being, we 
leave themselves to judge. 5 a | 
In the primitive ages the Arians divided them- 
selves into so many branches, that it is almost im- 
possible to find out all their names. We shall, how- 
ever, take notice of such as have been, without any 


sort of dispute, transmitted to us. The first division 


of them, or rather the first subordinate sect, was the 
b Semi-Arians, so called, because they pretended to 
differ a little from Arius in sentiment concerning the 
trinity, by using more modest expressions, but in 
reality there was no difference; for when every thing 
came to be considered, their notions in effect were 
the same. They maintained that Christ was not of 
the same substance with the father, but of a sub- 
stance like him, so that according to what — 
taught, he was no more than a created being. 
does not appear, from any thing we read in ecctesj- 
astical history, how long this sect continued, but 
probably as long as professed Arianism itself. 
The next sect of the Arians was called Anomo- 


cans, that is, Pure Arians, because they opposed the 
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| Semi-Arians, and pretended that they were the only 
Like him they. 
deniel the —_— of Christ, and refused to pay 


enuine followers of Arius himself. 


divine honours to him. They condemned the Semi- 
Arians, for teaching that Christ was of the same 
substance with the father, they themselves declaring 
that he was of a different substance, and that he was 
liable to corruption, so that upon the whole there 
could not be much difference between them and the 
original Arians. | | 
Eudoxus, bishop of Constantinople, who had been 
educated under Lucian the martyr, instituted a new 
sect of Arians, who, from him, were called Eudox- 
jans. This Eudoxus being a man of an enterprizing 
disposition, and some talents, undertook the defence 


of Arius, and made some refinements on. his doc- 
. trine, which created him such a number of friends, 


that he was elected bishop of Germanicia, in Syria, 
by the Arian party. He opposed the doctrine of the 
trinity in the grand council of Antioch 341, and 
afterwards in the council of Sardica, Sirmium, and 
Selicucia. The emperor Constantine the Great, ap- 
pointed him archbishop of Constantinople, and after 
the death of Arius, he became the head of his party, 
and his followers were called Eudoxians. | 
Eunomeans, another branch of the Arian heretics, 
took its rise soon after the time of Arius himself, and 
was first founded by Eunomius, bishop of Cyzicus, 
who had been originally in the army, but afterwards 
applied himself to the study of divinity. Having 
placed himself under the direction of some Arian 


teachers, he soon imbibed their sentiments, and op- 


posed the orthodox party with all the severity of un- 
merited abuse, one Etius, having given him all the 
instructions he could, and this Etius was not only a 


| heretic, hut also a person of an immoral character. 


This Eumonius became such an enemy to the 
orthodox, by inveighing continually against them, 
that the emperor caused him to be banizhed, but the 
Arians procured his recal, and he was afterwands 
treated with the highest honours. These people 
differed in very few points from the original Arians, 
only that they re-baptized all those who entered into 
their communion, a thing much attended to by all 
the ancient Heretics. | 

Another sect or party of these Arians was called 


Eusebians, from Eusebius, bishop of Nicomedia, 


and afterwards bishop of Constantinople, who, about 
the year 326, became a most zealous opposer of the 
orthodox. As he had the reputation of a man of 


| learning, the emperor Constantine the Great treated 


him with so much respect, that for some time he 
ſavoured the Arians. Afterwards, at the instigation 


of the Catholic bishops, he was banished, but the 


{ 


| of bishop, through the interest of the Arians, who 
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Arians had interest sufficient to get him re- called, 
and he became the declared enemy of Athanasius, 
bishop of Alexandria, who opposed the Arians with 
ee virulence than any other of the Christian fa. 
18. | | A 
After the death of Constantine the great, this Eu- 
sebius prevailed with his son Constantius to patro. 


nize the Arians, and in 341, a council, by the em- 
peror's orders, was assembled at Antioch, which 
declared the Arian heresy to be the established reli. 
gion of the empite. 5 


Macedonius, bishop of Constantinople, was the 
inventor of another sect of Arians, after the reign ot 
the emperor Constantine the great. He governed 
the church in a very | 
so superstitious, that he caused the bones of Con- 
stantine the great to be removed from the church of 
the —_ apostles, to the church of Acasius the ma-. 
tyr, v 


This person, Macedonius, had been formerly de. 
posed by the council of Constantinople, and it was 
generally svpposed that he became a heretic from 
resentment. He not only denied the divinity of 
Christ, but he also exclaimed bitterly against all 


those who worshipped the holy ghost. He even 


went so far as to declare, that the holy ghost was 
no more than a mere created being, dependent upen 
the will of the Almighty. in the same manner as 
men are. 
superior sanctity, ani were very austere in their 
lives, which induced many unthinking people to 
embrace the:r doctrine, and live according to their 
rules. Most of those bishops who were q:55atisfiel 
with subscribing the apostles creed, joined them- 
selves to this heresy, and such was its prevalence 
for some time, that it spread over, and procured 
great respect in the Christian world. | 
Maritianus, bishop of Nicomedia, a man posses- 


sed of great riches, spent vast sums of e in o- 


der to propagate this doctrine, and yet it does not 
appear that ever it made any great figure in the 
world. Athanasius exerted himself in writing against 


it, and it was condemned by the bishops in seve 
Councils. 


The Pholinians were another branch of the Ari. 
ans, about the time of Constantine the great, and 
followers of Pholinus, who was bishop of Sirmich, 


in Pannonia; for the church was 80 distracted at 


that time with different sorts of heresies, that thos 

who loved the truth, scarce knew were to me! 

with a faithful friend. 1 
This Pholinus had been advanced to the dignt) 


were 
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rannical manner, and he was 


ich occasioned great tumults among the 
people, and many persons lost their lives. 


His followers made great pretensions to 
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| were at that time very powerful. But not content | made its appearance in Egypt, Valentinus himself 
with denying the divinity of our Lord Jesus Christ, 4, being a native of that country. He was first a gnos- 


he even went so far as to declare in his writings," 
that God was not immense, for which he was dis- 
carded by the Arians, and excommunicated in the 
council held at Milan, 346. 'There were many 
other sects among the Arians; but of such short 
duration, and so insignificant while they existed, 
that little more need be said concerning Arianism. 
Gnostics were another sect of heretics, and ac- 
cording to Epiphanus, Simon _—_ was their first 
founder. They pretended to the highest degrees of 
piety, and gave out that they were divinely inspired. 
Like some of the heathens in the East-Indies, they 
acknowledged two superior beings or principles, a 
good and a bad. They suppo consistent with 
the restof their unintelligible notions, that there were 
eight — in heaven, and each of them governed 
by a different prince. Ihe prince who resided in 
the seventh heaven, they called Sabaoth, and believed 
that he created the six — below him, and that 


the earth with all things in it were the works of his 


hands. They said, that this prince or god, was 
formed in the shape of a hog; and this gave rise to 
the report among the heathens, that the Christians 
worshiped the head of a hog. In the eighth heaven, 
they placed the Supreme God of all; but he was 
considered in the maseuline and feminine gender. 


They denied that Christ was born of the Virgin 


Mary, or that he suffered except in vision; and yet, 
at the same time, they acknowledged, that he was 
the Messiah promised of old by the prophets. With 
respect to the Old Testment, they embraced such 
parts of it as suited their own notions, believing, 
that some parts of it were written by divine inspira- 
tion, and some not. In the New Testament, they 


rejected both the Epistles to Timothy, because the 
are expressly condemned in them; and in genera, 


they condemned the greatest part of divine Revela- 


tion. Men and women lived in common together, 
without any regard to decency or modesty ; and it is 
generally believed, that the apostle Jude alludes to 
them, in the later part of his epistle. They denied 


a general regurrection, and mocked at the doctrine 


of a future state of rewarils and punishments. The 
forged a great number of apocraphical books, con- 
taining ridiculous stories and horrid blasphemies ; 
but for the good of mankind, and the happiness of 
_— Christian, they are now lost. „ 

The Valentinians, so called from their founder 

alentinus, were another sect of Heretics, that 
ung up about the middle of the second century. 
his seet was one of the most famous and most nu- 
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tic, but refined much on the sentiments of those 
people; and leaving Egypt, he came to Rome, 
where he continued preaching upwards of twenty 
years, Being a man of learning, he drew his no- 
tions from the Platonists, making every idea that 
could be formed stand in the room of a god. ; |; 
He taught, that the first principle of all was depth, 3 
and that it had remained for many ages unknown, = 
having along with it thought and silence. From it 
sprung intelligence, the son, and his sister was truth. 
He like wise taught, that there were three sub- 
stances, the material, the animal, and the spiritual. 
They denied that Christ took upon him human flesh, 
but that he only passed through the womb of the 
Virgin, as a liquid does through a pipe; they like- 
wise asserted, that there were three sorts of men, 
the spiritral, material, and animal. These three 
substances were united together in Adam, but di- 
vided in his children. The spiritual part went into 
Seth, the material into Cain, and the animal into 
Abel. They taught further, that the spiritual seed : 
Should be immortal, notwithstanding whatever crimes 
they committed; that the material one should be 
totally annihilated, let them do ever so much good; 
__ the _ who are the pr pie of Abel, shall, 
if they do „de in a place o + but if the | = 
do evil wer dal be 2 of " ; | 
This was such a refined system, that none but 
philosophers could understand, and yet vast numbers 
of people followed it. His disciples did not strictly 
confine themselves to che whole of his system, for 
they made many alterations without disturbing the 
peace of their own societies. We have a most hor- 
rid picture of them drawn by Clemens Alexandrinus, 
who tells us, that they paid no regard to moral du- | 
ties, as they were all children of Seth, and therefore = 
they thought it no sin to commit any crime what- | 
ever. They asserted, that there was no necessity 
for people submitting to martyrdoms, as God did not 
require it of them, and \ ke She they might at any 
time deny Christ before the Roman governors. 
Some of them rejected all external ceremonies, 
and others baptized their children in the name of the 
unknown father, his only son, and the mother of 
the world, by which they meant jesus Christ an 
the virgin Mary. In a word, the Valentinian heresy 
was utterly inconsistent with the attributes of the 
Divine being; for allow ing that they did not totally 
destroy the unity of God, yet they made him a mon- 
strous composition of different beings. jesus Christ 
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merous in the early ages of Christianity, and it first 


according to them, was but a mah, in whom the 
heavenly Christ descended; and they considered the 
| Holy 
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Holy Ghost as no more than a simple divine virtue. 
The resurrection of the body was to them an idle 
dream; and they did not pay much regard to one of 


- the greatest points in natural and revealed religion, 


namely, a futuie state of rewards and punishments. 
l be Marcionites, were a branch of the Valentini- 
an heresy, and they were so called from one Mar- 
cion, = ha in his younger years, had lived as a 
monk in the wilderness. Being convicted of lewd- 
ucss, he was excommunicated out of the church by 
his father, who was a bishop ; after which he went 
to Rome, where being denied communion, with the 
church, he embraced the heresy of the Valentinians, 
adding many things of his own invention. Amo 


other things, he taught, that when Christ descende 


into hell, he discharged from thence Cain with the 
sodomites, but left the patriarchs and prophets to 
continue. "This seet of heretics continued many 
years; for in 326, they were $0 numerous that the 
emperor Constantine the Great made an order, that 
they should all conform to the orthodox opinions, or 
be punished in the severest manner; yet notwith- 
tanding all this severity, they continued above an 
Wag, ears after. | 
The 3 were a seet of heretics who flou- 
rished in Egypt and other parts, in the beginning of 


the fourth century, and were so called from one 


Aetius, a Syrian. This man having by his extrava- 
gance, been reduced to poverty, set up the trade of 
2 goldsmith, but quitting that, he applied himself to 
study, and became a most subtle disputant. Being 
driven out of Antioch, where he had settled, he 
hired himself as a menial servant to a certain philo- 
sopher at Anabarzus, a city in Cilicia, where he 
learned grammar aad logic; but quarrelling with his 


master about his opinions, he went to Tarsus, 


and there studied divinitv. From Tarsus he re- 
turned to Antioch, but was soon after driven out 
of that city for the impiety of his opinions, which in- 
duced him to study physic. At length. Leontius 
heing promoted to the see of Antioch, he made him 
luis deacon in that church; where continuing for 
some time, he went to Alexandria, and opposed 
Athanasius, by taking part with the Arians. To 
the opinions of the Arians, he added some of his 
own, such as, that good works were not necessary 
to salvation, that no sin, let it be ever so enormous 
would exclude those who believed in his opinions, 
from the divine favour, and that God had revealed 
to him, what he had kept hid from the apostles. 
This sect continued till about the latter end of 
the nfth century, when the church in general began 
to be corrnpted.. | 2 
About the latter end of the second century, the 
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church was infested with a remarkable sect of Here. 
tics, called Basilidians. They were so called from 
their founder, Basilides, a man of some learning, 
but much addicted to the study of magic; for he had 
been brought up among some of the followers of the 
first heretic, Simon Magus. Ihe particulars of the 
Basilidian heresy consisted in the following points: 


Ile taught, that God created three hundred and se. 
2 ve heavens between this world and his scat 


of glory; that each of these heavens had an angel 
to govern. it; and that the fitst angel created the 
angel who governed the world below him, and so on 
in process ion to the last. Basilides taught further, 
that Christ did not really suffor on the cross; but 
that Simon, the Cyrencan, was substituted in li 
room; and that men and women might live in com- 
man tagather. e inn | 
3 of his opinions were, that his followens 


might renounce their belief in order to escape mar- 
tyrdom; and that che soul alone is to be saved, nor 


is the body ever to be raised from the grave. 

His followers were much addicted to the use of 
amulets, which they used as charms, and these amu- 
lets were made in the form of medals, with the word 
Abraxas engraven upon them, which significs, three 


hundred and seventy- five; and on the reverse, were 


often to be met with the figures of the twelve signs 
of the Zodiac; on others, a variety of figures; from 
all which representations we learn, that this heresy 
consisted of a strange jumble and mixture of hea- 
thenish rites and ceremonies, under the name ot 
Christianity. As such sentiments as these were 
consistent with men's corrupt notions, so we find 
they were greedily embraced, and the heresy spread 
itself throughout many of the provinces of the K 
man empire, as appears from the testimony of St. 
Jerome, who lived towards the end of the fourth 
century, and he writes, that they had man disci- 
ples and congregations, in Egypt, Asia, and Spain. 
Manichees, or Manicheans, were one of the most 
numerous sects among the antient heretics in tc 
church, and took their name from one Manes, wid 
lived under the emperor Probus, towards the Jatte! 
. end of the third century. I he histocy of this Mancs 
is very romantic, andi is as follows, 5 
Terebinthus, a disciple of Scythianus, a magician, 
having retired out of Palestine into Persia, and find- 
ing his opinions opposed by the priests and learn 
men of that country, he was obliged to take shelter 
in the house of a widow woman, where he was 
murdered. This woman being heiress to the books 
and money of Teberinthus, bought a slave — 
Cubrieus, whom she adopted, and had him instruct 


in all the sciences taught in Persia. This man, * | 
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the death of the widow, changed his name, to blot 
out the memory of his former condition, and took 
that of Manes, which, in the Persian language, sig- 
nifies 2 vessel. * 

Having perused the books left by Ter ebinthus, 
Manes began to teach a new doctrine, namely, that 
he was 2 Holy Ghost, or comforter, who had 
been promised by our Lord to his disciples, which 
drew after him many followers, and he became the 
head of a numerous sect. Like some of the heathens, 
he taught his disciples that there were two universal 
principles, the one the author of all good, and the 
other the author of all evil. He taught his disci- 
ples all manner of vices, represented impurities as 
virtues, and forbade them not to give alms to any 
but their own ect. He gave out that the souls of 
his followers passed from their bodies to the mopn, 
and from thence to the sun in order to be purified, 
and from thence to God, with whose essence they 
were united for ever; but as for the souls of other 
men, they either went into hell to be tormented, or 
were united to other bodies. He taught that Christ 
had his residence in the sun; the Holy Ghost in the 
air; wisdom in the moon; and the father in the abyss 
of light. He denied the resurrection of the body; con- 
demned marriage; and taught that Christ was the 


eggs, cheese, milk, and wine, as creatures proceed- 
ing from the bad principle. He used a different 
form of baptism from that prescribed by the church; 
and taught that magistrates were not to he o d; 
e even what we call just wars, were unlaw- 


It would be endless to rchearve all the inmpious 
tenets of this heretic. and his followers, of whom 
Leo, bishop of Rome, used to say, that the devil who 


a throne in that of the Manichees, "who! embraced 
all tie errors and impieties that the Heart of man is 
capable of. The death of this ' wicked man was as 
dreadful as his life had heen irmpious;y for then of 
the king of Persia having fallen sick, Manes under- 
took to cure him; upon which the father dismissed 


ut up in prison as an imposter, from whence be 
made his escape, but being overraken by the King's 
- STVarits, he. was dhe back and fead alive and 

his Carcase given to the wild-beasts. eee 

The Manichees' were divided into two clusses, 
namely, the elect; and the hearers. The elect con- 
usted of twelve, in imitation of the twelve apostles, 
and they had a thirteenth, who presided over them 
3 4 sort of pope. The hearers were the followers 


jo N. who- attentledhto: all their impious instruo- 


verpent who tempted Eve. He forbade the use of | 


| 


reigned in all heresies, had hui a fortress and raised 


the plysicians,. and che patient died. Manes was 


| 
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tions. In the fourth century, the emperors made 
several laws or edicts against this sect of heretics, 
but notwithstanding that, as well as the decrees of 
several councils, yet they continued many years af- 
terwards. They forgud several apocraphical writings 
which they ascribed to the apostles, but they are 
filled with such horrid blasphemies, that they carry 
confutation along with them. It may be proper to 
add, that the great St. Austin, bishop of Hippo, in 
Africa, was in his youth a follower of this sect, but 
he renounced all their tenets, and joined himself to 
the Catholic church. 

Another sect of Heretics were called Originists, 
from their founder, the famous Origin, many years 
a presbyter of the church of Alexandria. This great 
and learned man had long flourished as an ornament 
to the church; but in his latter years he embraced 
some notions inconsistent with the catholic faith, 
and these being improved upon by those who pro- 
fessed themselves to be his followers, they created 
much disturbance in the primitive times of Chris- 
tianity. | | 

About the latter end of the fourth century, one 
Rufinus, a presbyter of Alexandria, having studied 
the works of Origin, he adopted that famous writer's 
notions, concerning the Platonic philosophy, and 
applied the whole to the Christian theology. Full 
of these notions, he went to Jerusalem, where Origin 
had a great many partizans, and there he ingratiated 

himseff into the favour of Menalia, a Roman lady of 
great repute for her piety and sanctity; with this 
lady he came to Rome, where her relations lived, 

— where he was, upon her warmest recommenda- 
tions, treated with all the respect due to the most 
exalted characters, as if he had been one sent from 
heaven to reform the world. . 

Rufinus having been thus caressed by some per- 
sons of the greatest eminence at Rome, he set out 
with an outward shew of simplicity, and after the 
example of Origin, pretended to hold in contempt 
every ming in this world. This made the people 
consider him as one who had arrived at the highest 
degree of perfection in Christianity, and Rufinus took 
the advantage of this prejudice to propagate his opi- 
nions, in which he was greatly assisted by the in- 
fluence Menalia had over many of the N 

It was ar Rome that a house was built, where he 
preached publicly to the people, and the number of 
his converts continuing to mcerease daily, the bishop 


r 


of that city was so much offended, that he com- 


plained against him to the civil power, and he was 
banished. From Rome he went to Aquilla, where 


he taught publicly, and Menalia, who had been 
_— by him, returned to Jerusalem. The princi- 
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ples taught by this man, cannot wholly be ascribed [ 


to the learned Origin, but some of them were cer- 
tainly taught by lum in his old age. The whole are 
generally reduced to: the following heads: | 

I. Ihe souls of men are holy intellects, formed 
by rays of glory, issuing from the divine being. 

II. The soul of Christ was united to the logos, 
8 N word, long before the conception of his 

ody. 5 

i. The soul of Christ left the divine nature, to 
which it had been united long before, and joined the 
boy in the womb of the virgin. 

IV. The divine logos, or word, passed through 
all the orders of angels, before it went into the womb 
of the virgin. | | 
V. After the general resurrection, the bodies of 
men will be changed from their original form, and be 
round or spherical. 7 

VI. Ihe sun, moon, and stars have souls. 

VII. In some future ages, Christ will die to 
make an atonement for the sins of the fallen angels, 
through which they will be restored to the divine 
favour. oY nets to! N ; 

VIii. The power of God is not infinite, but in 
some things bounds may be set to it. 

IX. After a certain period of time, all the damned 


will be forgiven, and translated from hell into ever- | 


lasting happiness: | | | | 

When a person, acquainted with reading theolo- 
gical writers, considers these tenets, it will naturally 
appear to him, that some of them have been em- 
braced by learned men, who lived since the reforma- 

tion; but still that is no proof of their authenticity. 
We could mention the names of those authors, but 
it could answer no good purpose, because it might 
lead well meaning persons into an enquiry relating 
to things of no moment towards promoting their 
eternal happiness. It would be to lay a stumbling 
lock before the weak, and in the end might endan- 
ger their eternal salvation. It will appear that all 
the principles themselves arise from carnal notions, 
and a desire of prying into the things which God 
has thought proper to conceal from the children of 
men. 

Another numerous sect of heretics who made a 
great figure in the world, particular'y in Africa, 
where they flouriched many years, were called 
Donatists, and took their first rise about the begin- 
ning of the fourth century, a few years before Con- 
stantine the Great ascended the throne. 

Donatus, their founder, was a Numidian bishop, 

but being a man of a turbulent disposition, he was 
hated by his people, which induced him to scek an 
opportunity of lcaving them, and settling in some 


r 


between 


exert his power to support 
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other place. Just about that time, the bishop of 
Carthage died, and as there was to be a fresh election, 
he went and offered himself a candidate. But the 
people having had an account of his character trans- 


"mitted them, he was unanimously rejected; and his 


own people having chosen another bishop, his pas- 
$10ns were so much irritated, that he resolved to se. 
parate himself from the catholic church, and set up 


a schismatical one, under his own name, which he 


did soon after, to the scandal of religion, and inju- 
ry of the church. 

In the whole of his conduct there was something 
more artful, than had been practised @ » any of those 
heretics who went before him. All the other here- 
tics had embraced tenets of such a nature, as totally 
excluded them from any connection with the ortho- 
dox ; but he resolved to make his new scheme $0 
much resemble the old one, that the unthinking were 
easily led into the snare. He knew how to address 


his discourses to the passions of men, and the con- 


duct of some of the orthodox, and indeed too many 
of them having given great offence, Donatus laid 
hold of this opportunity, to teach his hearers that 
the church was not infallible. | 
That the church is not infallible, cannot be denied, 
if by the word church, is meant the whole body of. 
people, who in this world make a public profession 
of Christianity; but this is such a vague, uncertain, 
and unmeaning term, that no sense can be made of 
it. The grand mistake lies in not disting uishing 
the word church, and the promise made to 
the disciples by our divine Redeemer. Christ told 
his disciples, that the gates of hell should never pre- 
vail. against his church, and certainly his words are 
truth; for even in the darkest ages, there have been 
men found,. who were not ashamed to make mention 
of his name, and worship him in sincerity, as will 
appear afterwards. = _ be ' 
Infallibility was not confined to the laity, many 
of whom embraced the most damnable errors, and 
such as every man ought to be ashamed of.—lInfal- 
libility was not confined to the clergy, for many of 
them not only set up new doctrines, in opposition 
to the orthodox religion, but were guilty of the 
most scandalous crimes, such as heathens would 
have blushed at. But infallibility consisted in the 
divine promise, that there should be always some 
found, conducted by unerring providence, to uner- 
ring wisdom ; and although a more than Egyptian 
Fs. At should at sc me times overspread the Chris. 
tian church, yet God, in his infinite mercy, woul 
all that had been done 
for sinners by his only begotten Son; and that he 
did so, we have many testimonies in history. ks 


U 
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As this heretics like all others of the same cha- 


racter, had separated himself from the orthodox 
church, so he taught that baptism administered by 


any but those of his own. party, was invalid. In 
this he was much countenanced by some disputes, | 


which had taken place in the church about fifty 
years before he made his appearance. It had been 
| agitated in several councils or synods, that the per- 
son baptized by a heretic must be re-baptized ; but 
| the orthodox party always opposed this notion. 
And there being at that time, many persons in 
Africa, who were not well — in the princi- 
ples of religion, they greedily embraced this doc- 
trine, and in consequence thereof the Donatists be- 
came extremely power fu. 
Another of his tenets was, that as Christ you not 
made his church infall:ble, he (Donatus) had autho- 
rity to remove all errors and corruptions; and this 
notion being of a bewitching nature among the vul- 
gar, he was enabled to establish churches, and even 
to ordain bishops and deacons. Upon this princi- 
ple, the religion of the Donatists became so power- 
tul in Africa, that in vain did the emperor Constan- 
tine the great attempt to suppress them. They had 
not only their bishops and cburches, but they even 
called councils and synods to regulate their discip- 
line, without any authority from the civil power. 
They excommunicated all the orthodox as heretics 
who had denied the faith; and taking the advantage 
of the troubles. which then reigned in Africa, the 
were so audacious as to put those to death who dif- 
tcred from them in sentiments. Nay, so numerous 
were they, and such was their power, that in Afri- 
ca it was difficult to say who was of the orthodox 
or heretical party. In this manner, they continued 
to flourigh longer than any sect we have hitherto 
mentioned; for we have some instances of their ex- 
istence, so late as the seventh century. In their 
public forms of worship, they imitated the ortho- 
dox, but they made no use of any such parts of 


put upon them. At last they were swallowed up 
in that flood of errors which overspread the Romish 
church; and even to this day, some of the mem- 
bers of that church believe the sentiments of the 
Donatists though they will not acknowledge them. 
Agnoites, another sect of heretics, arose in the 
church towards the middle of the fourth century. 
eir notions, which were of a particular nature, 
were first taught by one Theopronius, a native of 
Cappadocia, a man of no learning, but bold and 
daring in all his undertakings. He taught his fol- 


lowers to deny the omniscience of God, alledging 
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that he only knew 'things past by memory, and 


things future by an uncertain precarious prescience. 
These people had the most unworthy notions of 
Got, as the maker of the world; and of Christ as 
the Redeemer of sinners. They founded their error 
on that passage in Mark xit. 32, where it is said, 
of that day and hour knoweth no man; no not 
the angels who are in heaven; nor the son, but the 


father only.“ Their name signifies ignorance, and 


they despised all sorts of learning. One would be 
led to imagine, that a system founded on ignorance 
would soon dwindle into oblivion; and yet we find 
some remains of those heretics so late as the middle 
af the sixth century, but they are never mentioned 
afterwards. | | 

Soon after the death of John the evangelist, a sect 
of heretics sprung up in the church, under the 
name of Alogians; so called, because they denied 
the divine Logos, the word, or Son of God. "They 
rejected the gospel of St. John, as a spurious work; 
and for no other reason, as would seem, besides 
that of its opposing their tenets. Their founder was 
one Theodore of Byzantium, by trade a currier; 
who having apostatized from the catholic faith, 
during the 1 — of persecution, offered to return 
again to the church; but because his request was 
rejected, he broached the above- mentioned opinions, 


which were afterwards improved upon by Arius. 


Angelites, were a sect of heretics, whose foun- 
der was Severus, and they took their rise towards 
the latter end of the fourth century. They believed 
that the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost 
are the same; that none of them exists of himself, 
and of his own nature; but that there is a common 
God, or deity, existing in them all; and that each 
is a God by relation to and participation of that deity. 
It is certain, that suck notions as these could never 


be understood by the lower class of people, who 
look only for plain, simple truth; and thus we find, 
IX that they soon dwindled away. | 
_ $Tipture as did not serve to establish their own opi- | 

nions, by a wrong and erroneous construction being | 


The Apelleans, were a sect of heretics, who 
made their appearance about the middle of the se- 
cond: century, and were so called from one Appel- 
les, who had been a disciple of Marcion. "They 
affirmed, that when Christ came down from hea- 
ven, he received a body, not from the substance of 
his mother, but-from the four elements ; which at 
his death he rendered back to the world, and then 


ascended into heaven without a body. Like many 


other heretics, they: helieved in two principles, one 
good and the other bad; they rejected all the pro- 
phetical writings, and denied the resurrection of the. 
body. Some of this sect continued till Arius broach- 
ed his notions, and then they seem to have joined 

themselves 
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never find them mentioned by any of the ecclesias- 
_ tical historians. | 

The Apollinarians were a sect of heretics, who 
took their rise about the middle of the fourth cen- 


tury, and had for their founder and leader Apollo- 


narius, bishop of Laodicea. ey maintained that 
there was not an intelligent soul in Jesus Christ, -but 
that the divinity, joined to humanity, supplied the 
place of a soul. They went still farther, and af- 
firmed not only that there was but one nature in 
lesus Christ, but even that his flesh was of the same 
nature with his divinity. They added, that this 
flesh did not partake of the womb of the Virgin 
Mary, but only passed through it, as through a reed 
or a pipe. Some of them asserted, that Jesus Christ 
brought his body from heaven, whence it followed, 
that his body was immortal, so that his birth, pas- 
sion were only seen in appearance, but not in reality. 
These heretics were not numerous, and the last 
time we find them mentioned is by Socrates, who 
tells us, that towards the beginning of the fourth 
century, Theodosius, bishop of Antioch, 3 per- 
suasions, got them reconciled to the church. 

About the middle of the third century, there was. 


a remarkable sect of people in Africa, professing | 


most of the principles of the Christian religion, nor 
do we know whether to rank them among the num- 
der of heretics or orthodox. They were called 
Aquarians, because they mingled water with the 
wine in the eucharist, and some of them used only 
water without any wine at all. The mixing of 
wine and water, was sometimes practised by the or- 
thodox ; for we read in one of St. Cyprian's epis- 
tles, that it was the practice at Carthage in his time, 
and that it was used to represent blood and water is- 
suing from our Saviour's side. An ancient author 
gives another reason for their mixing wine and wa- 
ter together, namely, that the wine pointed out our 
redemption by the bl 


people, whom we have mentioned, could net be 
properly called heretics, although Socrates, in his 
ecclesiastical history, ranks them among the num- 
ber. 5 mM 
When our Saviour instituted the sacrament of the 
eucharist, he took the cup and drank of it, and there 
is no doubt but the liquor was wine. But we are no 
Where told that he commanded his disciples to use 
wine alone in the celebration of this divine institu- 
tion. The institution was intended as a memorial 
of the death of Christ, by eating bread, and drink- 
. liquor as undoubtedly could be procured, 
without confining it to wine, or excluding of water. 
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themselves to his followers, for after his time, we 


ood of Christ, and the water, 
our being cleansed from all impurities. Thus the 


previous to their sufferin 


Had this been the case, then many of the primitive 
Christians could not have communicated together; 
for the gospel made its progress into countries where 
wine was never known, nor any sorts of liquor used, 
besides milk and water. The case is this, probably 
those who can procure wine, generally do so for 
this sacrament ; but it is equally certain, that water 
alone may be used, otherwise we must unchristianise 
many of our brethren in different parts of the world. 
The Archontics were a sect of heretics, who 
sprang up about the latter end of the second cen- 
tury, but who was their founder is not certainly 
known. They taught that the world was created 
by arch els, from whence their name was de- 
rived. They denied the resurrection of the body, 
and placed perfect redemption in a tertain chimeri- 
cal knowledge. This knowledge, they said, could 
be only exercised by the Lord God of Sabaoth, who 
reigns in the highest heavens. | They had many 
other notions of a most horrid nature, one of which 
was, to ascribe some sort of almighty power to the 
devil, whom they imagined to have a large share in 
the government of this world. This sect continued 
till about the latter end of the reign of Constantine 
the Great, but we never find them mentioned after- 


In che early ages of the church, there was a re- 
markable sect of heretics, called Artotyrites, who 
celebrated the eucharist with bread and cheese, say- 
ing, that the first oblations made by men, were of 
the fruits of the earth and of sheep. * 
Itygius, in his account of the martyrdom of Per- 
petues, a woman of some eminence, relates the fol- 
lowing vision, which she said she saw, and it is in 
her own words :—* I went up and saw a very wide 
rden, and in the middle, un old man, sitting in the 
| Pabir of a shepherd, and minding the And 
| he lift up his head, and saw me, and said, thou art 
| welcome, my daughter; and he called me, and gave 
me a morsel of checse, which 1 received with jomed 
hands, and eat, and all they that stood around me, 
Amen.” Poerpetues imagined from this vision, that 
she should suffer martyrdom ; and the reason is a5- | 
signed by Rossimus, an ancient author, who tells us, 
that the eucharist was pointed out in the vision, that 
nucrament being always adminisrered to the faithful, 
These people admitted 
woman to preach in their assemblies, and they were 
| u rer in white, with lighited torches in their 
Another sect of heretics were called Audeans, 
from one Audean, a Syriun, who had ſived many 
years in ia, and was in great repute about 


che beginning of the fourth century. This Audean | 
— | Was 


was one who pretended to gre | 

liberty he took in rebuking the clergy for their vices, 
brought upon him the whole load of their — 
tion, so that he resolved to separate himself from 
the church, He was ordained bishop by another 
schismatic bishop, and he afterwards established 
bishops and deacons of his own party. St; Epipha- 
nus does not charge the Audeans with any error in 
point of faith; he only says, they asserted the re- 
zemblance between God and man, consisted in the 
body of man, which gave reason to believe, that 
they looked upon as corporeal. It is true, 
there are several authors who charge them with 
of all things, and that usury was unlawful. For 
Nice, and the emperor ordered him and all his fol- 
lowers to be banished, which only made things 
worse than they were before; for Audean joined 
himself to the Goths, who built him several churches 
in the exterior parts of the empire. This heresy 


tury, when the 

into the empire, an 
at all concerning it.. SLE 
The Carpocratians were a remarkable sect of he- 
retics in the second century, having for their foun- 
der one Carpocrates, a native of Alexandria. He 


ths began to make daily inroads 
m that time we hear nothing 


was not only lawful, but even meritorious. He 
even asserted, that a man could never be happy till 
he had passed through all sorts of debauchery; lay- 
g it down as a maxim, that nothing is evil in its 
own nature, but only 80 in the opinion of men. 


by angels; that Jesus Christ was the son of Joseph 
and Mary, in the same manner as other men. and 
that his soul only ascended into heaven, his body 
continuing in the grave, so that they denied the re- 
Surrection. ＋ #37 
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they marked him under the right ear with a hot 


dculpture, which they said were the workmanship of 


the place where they assembled together. They 


ad like wise 
brated philosophers, to whom they offered sacrifices, 


end of the second cent nd made any 
88 ccond century, and made a great many 
Poxelytcs; which is not much to be 
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t austerities, but the 


other errors, such as that God was not the creator 


these notions he was condemned by the council of 


continued till about the beginning of the fifth cen- 


was a man of the most abandoned life, and 
| taught his followers, that a community of wives 


His followers believed, that the world was made 


When a person was. admitted into their gocieties, 


ron, that they might know- him ever afterwards. 
hey had images of Christ, both in painting and 


Pilate, and they kept them locked up in a chest, in 
the images of several of the most cele- 


the heathens did to their idols. A woman of this 
bel, named Marcellina, came to Rome about the 


165 


| when we consider that they were as abandoned 4 


any of the heathens. St. Epiphanus relates, that in 
his youth he became acquainted with some women 
of this sect, who revealed to him the most horrid 
mysteries of the Carpocratians, and sought to make 


him a proselyte. He adds, they were beautiful wo- 


men, and the temptation was strong, but God was 
pleased by his grace, to preserve him from the 


Snare. 


Another of these sects, who were not very nume- 
rous, were called Cerdonians, from one Cerdon, 
who had been educated a philosopher, but after- 
wards became a disciple of Marcion, the father of 
the Marcionites. Like several of the other heretics, 
they believed there were two universal beings, a 
good one and an evil, and by these all men were 
created and governed. They rejected the law and 
the prophets, they taught that Christ had not a real, 
but only an imaginary body, and they denied the 
resurrection. It was in opposition to this heresy, 
that the article, the resurrection of the body,“ 
was first inserted in the creed. And likewise the 
article, ** he suffered under Pontius Pilate,” for un- 
less he had a real body, it would have been impos- 
sible for him to suffer. | : f * 

A numerous sect of heretics, who sprung up in 
the apostolic age, were called Cerinthians, from 
one Cerinthus, who according to Epiphanus, lived 
on or about the time of the emperor Domitian. 
He had been, and probably was, either a Jew, or 
a Samaritan. He had travelled into Egypt, where 
he learned the sciences, and upon his return to Asia, 
formed the sect to which he gave his own name. 
We are told further, that he travelled from place to 
place, stirring up the Jews against such orthodox 
Christians as refused to embrace his opinions. 

The particulars in which the heresy of the Cerin- 
thians consisted, were these. They did not allow 
that God made the world, but asserted, that it was 
created by an inferior power. To this inferior 
power, they attributed an only son, but denied that 
he was the divine word. They admitted several an- 
gels, and inferior powers, as silence, depths, ful- 
ness; and in this they- were afterwards followed by 
the Valentinians. They maintained that the god of 
the Jews was no more than an angel, and they re- 
jected the law and the prophets. As for their no- 
tions concerning our Saviour, they were somewhat 
extraordinary. They distinguished between Jesus 
and Christ: they said that Jesus was a man, the son 
of Joseph and Mary; but that he excelled all others 
in justice, wisdom, and prudence; that jesus being 
baptized, the Christ of the supreme God, that is, 


— 


LY 


— 


wondered at, 


the Holy Ghost, descended upon him; and that by 
TI'S | the 


miracles. They allowed that Christ suffered and 
rose again; but they held, that before his sufferings, 
the holy spirit had left him and returned to heaven. 
They admitted no gospel besides that of St. Mat- 
thew; and they like wise rejected the acts of the 


holy spirit, Christ wrought 


apostles, and all the epistles. It was partly to re- 
Lute this heresy, that St. John wrote his gospel ; 
and we have a passage in St Jerome, TION 
that great evangelist aud Cerinthus, which we sha! 
relate in the author's own. words, as translated from 
the original. 5 | 
In his latter years, St. John resided mostly at, or 
near Ephesus; and one day as he and some Chris- 
tlans were going into a bath, the apostle saw Ce- 
rinthus bathing himself. Upon that St. John turned 
to his tricads, and said, let us make haste out of the 
bath, lest it fall upon us. This they complied with, 
and immediately the bath fell. Whatever truth is in 
this, we shall not take upon us to say, but certainly 
some respect should be paid to such a great man as 
St. Jerome..:  } | | 
We have already taken notice of the heresy of the 
Donatists, which was far from being so gross as 
most of the others; but here we find a new heresy 
arising out of it: for one error generally leads to 
many others. 3 
S8oon after the Donatists had established churches, 
and ordained bishops in Africa, a new sect sprung 
up among those heretics, called Circumcellians, 
and they were the most horrid of any we have yet 
mentioned. They had no fixed abode, but — 
up and down the provinces begging, or rather ex- 
acting a support from the people in the country. 
They exercised all sorts of cruelty, and treated 
every one they met with in the most brutal manner. 
They ran about like madmen, carrying several sorts 
of arms, by which they became a terror to all those 
who desired to live peaceably. The terror of their 
name spread itself throughout most parts of Africa, 
for not content with injuring their fellow- creatures, 
they proceeded so far as to lay violent hands on 
themselves, in hopes of obtaining the crown of 
martyrdom. This they did several ways, but the 
most common was, by throwing themselves down 
from precipices, drowning themselves in rivers, or 
burning themselves to death in fires. _— never 
hanged themselves, because Judas, after he had be- 
trayed Christ, took that method of destroying him- 
gell. Theodoret relates, that those who intended to 


become martyrs, gave notice of it to their compa- 


nions some time before, and then great care was 


taken of them. They were fed with t 


- 


tunes they 
or forced those whom they met in the highways, to 


most costly 
| 
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food that could be procured, and when the time 


came, they voluntarily destroyed themselves. Some- 
gave money to people to kill them, 


run them through with swords. At other times, 
they offered violence to the judges whom they met 
in the sti eets, and obliged them to command their 
officers, who followed them, to- dispatch them. 
Theodoret, the ecclesiastical historian, relates a 
pleasing my concerning those infatuated wretched 
creatures. A company of Circumcellians met a 
young man of wit and courage, and presenting him 
with a sword, ordered him to plu it into their 
hearts, otherwise they would put him-to immediate 
death. He did not refuse, but told them, that per- 


| haps when he had killed a few of them, the others 


would repent and fall upon and dispatch him; s 
begged they would first suffer him to bind their hands 
and feet, and then he would do as they desired. 
They consented to this, and suffered themselves to 
be bound, which was no sooner done, than the 
young man lashed them all with a whup, left them, 
and went away. They frequently demolished the 
Pagan temples, not so much from a hatred of idola- 
try, as with a view of provoking. the priests to kill 


them; and yet in the midst of all these extravagan- 


cies, they sung praises to God. The Donatist 
bishaps, not being able ro convince these madmen 
of their ertors, applied to Taurinus, general of the 
forces in Africa, who-sent some soldiers against them. 
Great numbers of them were killed, but they were 


not totally suppressed, till about: the latter end of 


the fifth century. | Wer}: 
From what has been said concerning these here- 
tics, or rather madmen, we may infer, that the civil 
an a of Africa, was in — ages much neg- 
ected; for although reason, as well as religion, for- 
bids, persecution on account of religious sentiments, 
yet these men, having committed the grossest crimes, 
out to have been put to dea. 7 
Dulcinists were another order of heretics, but they 
sprang up at a period of time, rather later than any 
of those we have yet mentioned; but the peculiarity 
of their notions entitles them to a place in this part 
of the work. Dulcinea was à layman, and under 
the strongest pretensions to sanctity, he concealel 
the most abominable vices. He kept a concubine, 
whom he called the saint, and he taught that the lau 


of Moses was a law of rigour and cruel injustice; 


that the law of Christ was a law of equity and mer- 
cy, but the law superior to all; was that of the Holy 
9 which had been revealed to himself alone. 
He taught further, that it was an act of my 

— ; f 1 a women, 
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| woman; to consent to the desires of a man, whether: || other ceremonies of the aw of Moses; hüt they 


the was married or single; and his followers who 


were many in number, he called the true church. At 
last he became 80 obnoxious to the civil power, that 


all his followers were disperscd, and himself with his 
concubine burned alive. | 

An ancient sect of Christian heretics were called 
Ehionites, and took their name from Ebion, who 
had been a disciple of Cerinthus. He taught: his 
{ollowers that the law of Moses was not abolished 


| by the death of Christ, but that both it and the 


Christian law should be observed together, both 


being binding to the end of the world. 


sition to the word church; and they made use © 


baths, in conformity with the ceremonies of th 
Jews. In celebrating the oucharist, they made 


of unleavened bread, hut no wine; and they adde 
to it many superstitious ceremonies pecuhar to some 
of the heathen nations. They adored Jerusalem as 
the place God had made choice of; and like the 
Samaritans, would not suffer any person to 
touch them. They refused to eat either flesh or 
milk, and when they were bitten by serpents, they 
plunged themselves into the water, and invoked every 
thing to give them assistanee. 6 
They disagreed among themselves concerning 


Christ; some of them allowing, that he was the son 


of ſoseph and Mary, born like other men, and his 


holiness was acquired by his good works. Others 


| allowed, that he was born of à virgin, but denied 


his being the word, or that he had any pre- existence 
before his human ration. They said he was 
indeed a great prophet, but yet a mere man; who 
by virtue had arrived» at the digaity of being called 
Christ, the Son of God. They supposed that Christ 
and the devil were two principles which God had 
opposed the one to the other. In their lives they 
were the most abandoned libertines, denying that 
there wasany necessity for chastity, and that men and 
women should live promiscuously together. This 
was _ agreeable to the notions. of the heathens, 


many of whom hecame converts to this new religion; 


but as soon ag a persecution arose, they were dis- 
persed; we find some remains of them in the fifth 
cogtury, but they are seldom mentioned afterwards. 

The sect of heretics most resembling those just 


now mentioned, were the Eclesaites, who took their 
| "152 under the emperor Trajan, about the beginning 


ether some 


of the second century. They joined 
Christian 


of the Jewish ceremonies and thoso of 


church, but they kept a mean between both. They 


worshipped one God and observed with great strict- 
ness che Jewish sabbath, circumcision, and some 


is followers 
called their place of meeting à synagogue, in oppo- 


2a ve 


happiness. 


| 
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rejected all sorts of sacrifices, nor would they suffer 
an animal to be killed for that purpose. They re- 
jected as shurious, the greatest part of the sacred 
scriptures, (both of the old and new testament, and 
they acknowledged a Messiah, whom they called 
the great king, but who this impostor was, does not 
appear. They pretended that the Holy Ghost was 
a woman, and that it is lawful to renounce the faith 
with the lips, 0 as it is retained in the heart. In 
their lives they were extremely vicious, living like 
beasts together, m the most promiscuous manner, 
and yet we find, that they remained in the world till 
the fifth century. Fs 25 
The Eutychians, were a sect of heretics, who rose 
up late in the church, at a time when the pure doc- 
trines of the gospel had been much corrupted. They 
maintained, that there was but one nature in Jesus 
Christ, because he was but one person. They be- 
lieved that the divine nature had so swallowed up 
the human, that there was no humanity in Jesus 
Christ but that of appearance. In 450, a council 
was held at Constantinople, in which this heresy 
was condemned, but still it had many partizans, 
who spread their tenets through several parts of | 
Asia, till at last it was swallowed up in Mabome- ' 
tanism. | | 
About the middle of the third century, a sort of 


| heretics arose in the church, called Hearcleonres. 


Hearcleon, the author of this heresy, was a man of 
some learning, and being deswous to become the 
founder of a new sect, he refined on all the herevics 
that had taken place before his time. He exponuded 
several parts of the New Testament in a way pecu- 
har to himself; but he rejected the Old Testament, 
affirming, that there never had been a prophet be- 
fore Christ, except John the Baptist. His followers 
consisted chiefly of apostate Christians, and students 
from the heathen schools; but this sect must have 
soon dwindled away, for no mention is made of 
them after the time of Constantine the Great. 

In the third century, ot at least in the begimring 
of the fourth, there was a sect of Beretics, called 
Hieraxites, from the name of the founder, I lierax, 
subtle philosopher at Alexandria, who 
taught that Melchizedec was the Holy Ghost. con- 
demned marria and denied the resurrec tion of 
the body. He re, asserted, that no man could 
be saved who had not arrived at years of maturity, 
and that all infants were to be damned; for he con- 
Sidered knowledge, as the procuring cause of <cieraal 

Rufinus tells us a remarkable story of an Hie- 
raxite, who was confounded by a miracle, wrought 


by 


wu are — 2 


nishment. 
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by St. Macarius, in Egypt. The Hieraxite walk- 
ing into the desart where the saint resided, had the 


boluness to enter into a dispute with Macarius and 


his companions. The saint, perceiving that his dis- 
ciples began to stagger with what the Hieraxite ad- 


vanced., proposed that they should both go into the 


Sepulchres of the dead, and he whose doctrine God 


approved of, would receive power to raise up a per- 
son from the grave. | 


Ihe Hieraxite accepted of the proposal, and both 


being come into the sepulchre, the saint pressed him 


to raise up one from the dead, in the name of the 
Lord. But the Hieraxite an, uy. that the saint 


| should begin first, as having made the proposal, Ma- 


carius prostrated himself on the ground, and having 
addcessed himself to God, called a certain hermit by 
name, who had been buried some time before. The 
dead man answered him from the bottom of the 
tomb, upon which he was taken out alive; and the 


Ilicraxite, terrified at the miracle, took to his heels, 


and fled out of the desart. | 

Lucifer, bishop of Cagliari, towards the middle 
of the fourth century, was the founder of a sect of 
Jerctics, called Lucifereans. This Lucifer was a 
man of extraordinary abilities, which induced the 
hishop of Rome to send him to the emperor Con- 
stantine, desiring him to call a council at Milan. 
Ihis council met in the year 336; and as the ma- 
jority of the members were Arians, Lucifer who was 
then orthodox, was, with all his party, sent into ha- 
He continued in banishment several 
years, but being at last recalled, he quarrelled with 
the other bishops, and separated himself totally from 
the church. He was, properly speaking, partly an 
Arian, and partly a Semi-Arian ; for the church was 
at that time so much torn in pieces by heresies and 
schisms, that instead of preaching the pure truths of 
the gospel, nothing was to be met with besides 
wranglings, strife, hatred and contentions. 

About the middle of the fourth century, and dur- 
ing the reign of the emperor Constantius, a sect of 
heretics arose in or near Mesopotamia, called Mas- 
salians, from a Hebrew word, which signifies 


prayer, and a Greek word of the same import. 


It took its rise from the conduct and notions of 
Some monks, who, instead of working to support 
themselves, as was the practice in that age, gave 
themselves up wholly to prayer. They taught that 
the whole of religion consisted in prayer; and that 
there was no necessity for good works. They pre- 
tended to prophecy, and blasphemously asserted, 
that they could see the Trinity with their naked 
eyes. "They believed that the Holy Ghost de- 
scenced upon them at their ordinations, when they 


were circumcised, kept the sabbath, and, at 


trod the devil under foot, and danced upon him, 
They forbad giving of alms to any but those of their 
own sect; pretended that they could dissolve mar. 
riages; and persuaded children to leave their pa- 
rents and follow them. They wore long hair like 
women, and dressed themselves in magnificent robes, 


They became at last so obnoxious to the people, 


that the emperor Theodosius published an edict a- 
inst them, when, to avoid persecution, many of 
. returned to the church, but as often relapsed 
into their former errors. Wherefore, in a council 
of bishops, held 427, it was ordained, that no more 
of the Massalians should be re- admitted into the 
church, let their repentance be every so apparently 
sincere. | | 
Theodore, bishop of Pharan in Arabia, was tle 
founder of a new sect, called Monothelites, who 
maintained, that although there were two natures in 


Christ, yet there was but one will; and that the 


manhood in Christ was so united to the word, that 
though it had its faculties, it did not act by itself; 
but the whole act was to be ascribed to the word 
which gave it the motion. They maintained fur- 
ther, that it was the manhood of Christ that suffered 
hunger, thirst, and all sorts of pain; but all these 
were to be ascribed unto the word as the cause. 
Many of the clergy embraced these notions, and 
the heresy remained till it was condemned in a coun- 
cil held at Constantinople, 680. | 
Nazarines. This was a name given at first to all 
the followers of Jesus Christ ; but after the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem, a new sect arose, who assumed 
this name to themselves. Their religion consisted 
of a strange jumble of Jewish ceremonies mixed 
with Christian ones. They were all Jews by birth, 
e same 
time, received the New. Testament, acknowledged | 
Jesus Christ to be the true Messiah, and were all 
baptized. Ihese heretics, pretending to obserre 
a medium between the Jews and Christians, were 


abhorred and detested by the former, and by the lat. 
ter they were declared to be professed enemies to the 


opel. | „ 

The Nicolaites, or Nicolaitans, are a very ancient 
sect of heretics ; for we read Rev. ii. G. This thou 
hast, that thou hatest the deeds. of the Nicolaitans, 
which also hate.“ Some are of opinion, that the 
founder of this sect was Nicolas the deacon; but | 
whoever he was, his followers have been charge 
with the grossest impieties, and with all manncr 0 
abominatiuns. Men and women lived together 
promiscuously, without the least regard to decency, 
and this was considered as a virtue, instead of being 


condemned as a vice. They held the most blas- 
. phemous 


the apostolic age. 


byter at Rome. Cornelius having been elected bi- 
shop, Novatian was so enraged that himself had not 


throughout all eternity; which so terrified those 


up about the middle of the second century, call 


of good and evil. Jesus, they said, was conceived by 
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distributed among the company, and having kissed 


— 


pbemous opinions concerning Jesus Christ; and, in 
a word, were among the worst heretics that had 


risen in the church, although they took their rise in 


The Novatians were a numerous sect of Heretics, 


who sprung up about the middle of the third centu- 
ry, and were $0 called from one Novatian, a pres- 


been prefered, that he endeavoured to blacken the 
character 
ing too much lenity to those who had apostatized 
during the persecution. 

He taught that apostates should indeed be ex- 
horted to repentance, but that it was God, not man 
who could pardon them. | Nay he went 80 far as to 
assert, that an apostate could never be forgiven 


who had lapsed, that they returned again to pagan- 
im. He was equally severe to those who married 
a second time, declaring them guilty of the unpar- 
donable sin against the Holy Ghost. His followers 
pretended to great purity in their lives, and re-bap- 
tized all such of the orthodox as joined their party. 
This heresy was not confined to Rome, for it spread 
itself throughout every part of the Roman empire, 
and its followers were extremely numerous. Con- 
stantine the great granted them toleration, on con- 
dition they did not make converis of any of the or- 
thodox ; but they are not mentioned after the mid- 
dle of the fifth century. 


There was another sect of heretics who sprun 


Ophites, from the veneration they had for the ser- 
pent that tempted Eve, and the worship they paid to 
a real one. They. pretended that the serpent was 
Jesus Christ, and that he taught men the knowledge 


the virgin Mary, and Christ came down from hea- 
ven to join him. jesus was crucified, but Christ 
hal first left him to return to heat en. They said 
that the God of the Jews was no more than a subor- 
dinate deity, who created the bodies of men, bnt. 
their Souls were created by the supreme God. They 
hail a living serpent tamed, which they kept in a 
cage, and at certain times, they would open the 
door and let it out, when it twisted itself round 
eme bread on a table. This bread they brake and 


the «crpent, the ceremony concluded, by declaring 
U15 to be the real eucharist. | BEE 

bel gians, a sect of heretics well known in church 
history, took their rise about the middle of the 
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gius, a native of Britain, and his original name was 


Cornelius, by charging him with shew- | 


Morgan. Some have told us, that he was origi- 
nally a monk of Bangor in Wales, and probably he 
was; but these monks were vety different Zam 
such as are called by that name at present. 
Having left his, native country, he travelled to 


Rome, where he associated himself with persons of 


the greatest learning and piety, - being himself a man 


of considerable abilities. He undertook the educa- 
tion of some young men, and for their instruction 
wrote a commentary on St. Paul's epistles. 

Pelagius having been charged with heresy, Jeft” 
Rome and went into Africa, where he was present 
at the famous conference held at Carthage, betwixt 
the Catholics and the Donatists. From Carthage 
he travelled into Egypt, and at last went and settled 
at Jerusalem; for according to all the accounts we 
have of him, he died somewhere in the east. 

His principal tenets were the following: 
I. Adam was by nature mortal, and whether he 
had sinned or not, would have died. | 

II. The consequences of Adam's sin were con- 
fined to his person, and the rest of mankind received 
no disadvantage thereby. : 
III. The law e for the kingdom of 
heaven, and was founded upon equal promises with 
the gospel. i 

IV. Before the coming of our Saviour, some 
men lived without sin. | | | 

V. New born infants are in the same condition 
with Adam before his fall. Mos. 

VI. The general resurrection of the dead does 
not follow, in consequence of our Sayiour's resur- 
Tection. - | | F 16 | 

VII. A man may keep the commands of God 
without difficulty, and preserve himself in a state of 


innocence. 


VIII. kich men cannot enter into heaven, unless 
they part with all their estates. . 

IX. The grace of God is not granted for the per- 
formance of every moral act; the liberty of the will 
and information in point of duty, being sufficient 
for that purpose. | 

X. The grace of God is given in proportion to 
our merits, 

XI. None can be called the sons of God, but 
those who are perfectly free from sin. 

XII. Our victory over temptation is not gained 
by God's assistance, but by the liberty of the will. 

Such were the sentimenis embraced by Pelagius, 
and taught by his followers; and we end. that they 


spread far over the world: for although they were 


ma century. Their first founder was one Pela- 
0. . N 3 


condemned in several synods and cbuncils, yet they 
made their way into Britain, where their author 
u | was 
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was born, being conveyed thither by one Agricola, 
the son of 1 1 — e. in Can | 

The orthodox party were very diligent in opposing 
its progress, and for that purpose requested the Gal- 
lican bishops to send over some person of eminence 
to manage the contest. Their request was complied 
with, and the Gallican bishops sent over to Britain, 
Germanus, bishop of Auxerre, and Lupus, bishop 
of 'I'roye, who held a famous conference with the 
Pelagians, at St. Albans, by which- the latter were 
put to silence, and the people gave sentence by loud 
 acclamations for Germanus and Lupus. Upon this 
occasion the following story is related: A person of 
quality and his lady brought their daughter to the 
holy bishops, begging of them to restore her sight, 
che having been some years blind. The bishops ad- 
vised them to carry her to the Pelagians, who de- 
chned undertaking the cure. Germanus then in- 
voked the trinity, and the young woman was re- 
stored to sight, which had such an effect on many of 
the pcople, that they left Pelagianism, and returned 
again to the orthodox. : 

'Fhe Montanists were a numet ous sect of Heretics, 
who arose in the church about the latter end of the 
second century. Their founder was one Montanus, 
a Phrygian by birth, who is said to have embraced 
Christianity, with a view of promoting his temporal 
interest. 
that the Holy Ghost had made known to him many 
things which had been concealed from the apostles. 
His first followers were two enthusiastic women, 
whose names were Priscilla and Maximilla, and in 
a short time after he had many disciples. Several 
councils condemned his doctrine, and he, with all 
his followers, were excommunicated. | 

Finding they were cast out of the church, they 
formed themselves into a distinct society, under the 
direction of those whom they called their prophets, 
namely, Montanus, Priscilla and Maximilla. These 
sectaries made no alteration in the creed, only they 
asserted, that the Holy Ghost spake to Montanus, 
who was his organ to deliver his will. 

They refused communion for ever to those who 


committed notorious. crimes, and asserted, that the 


bishops had no authority to absolve them. I hey 
condemned second marriages, and observed three 
lents in the year. These eee begun to dwindle 
away towards the latter end of the fourth century. 
About the year 429, Nestorious, bishop of Con- 
stantinople, broached a new heresy, and his follow- 
ers were called Nestor ians. He taught that there 
were two natures in Christ, and two persons, the 
divine and the human. It was never disputed by the 
orthodox, but there were two natures in Christ, nay, 


e pretended to inspiration, and gave out 
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the belief of it makes an article of their faith, but a3 
for two persons that has been constantly denied, fo 
we trust upon that as great matter of comfort, that 
our Redeemer has joined our nature to his own, and 
will remain so to eternity. The council of Ephesus 
condemned this heresy, and the emperor Theodosius 
confirmed the sentence, 431, Næstorious being de- 
posed and banished. : 
His followers, however, multiplied in a prodigious 
manner after his death, and spread themselves 
throughout many of the eastern nations. One Ser. 
gius; a Nestorian monk, assisted Mahomet in writ. 
ing the alcoran, and another got himself declared 
king in the province of Indostan, and grew famous 
by the name of Prester-John. | 
Priscillianists, were a sect of Heretics who arose 
in the church, in the fourth century, and are so called \ 
from one Priscillian, a Spaniard by birth, and bishop 
of Avila. "This bishop pretended to work miracles 
by the power of magic, and yet he lived seemingly 
such a pious life, that che drew over to his party a 
great number of the clergy. He maintained the prin- 
cipal notions of the Manichees, but his chief tenet 
was, that it was lawful to make false oaths to sup- 
port one's cause and interest. The emperor Maxi- 
mus caused this heretic, wich all his followers, to be 
beheaded, 382. | 
 Sabellius, an Egyptian philosopher, having em- 
braced Christianity, attempted to study the doctrine 
of the trinity, and as it was incomprehensible, he 
resolved to 3 out a new religion of His own, 
and his followers were called Sabelhans. He 9 0 
that there was but one person in the trinity, and in 
confirmation of this doctrine, he made use of a com- 
parison. He said, that as man, though composed 
of soul and body, is but one person: so God, tho 
he is Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, is but one per- 
son. His disciples carried his notions still higher, 
but we hear little of thein after the time of Constan- 
tine the Great. 5 | 
Sethians, were a sect of Heretics, who arose first 
in Egypt about the middle of the second century. 


Adam, whom they believed to be Jesus Christ the 
son of God, but who was made by a third divinity, 
and substituted in the room of the two families ot 
Cain and Abel, which had been destroyed at the 
deluge. As they countenanced and encouraged all 
manner of debauchery, so they had many followers, 
for we find that they continued in Egypt upwards of 
five hundred years.- i 
Simonians, the most ancient sect of Heretics, 


Y 


were the followers of Simon Magus, a native of Sa- 


maria, who offered Peter money if he would « 
: 1 


We are told that they worshipped Seth the son of | 
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him the power of working miracles. Although dis- 
appointed in his scheme to impose on the apostle, 
yet he went about from place to place and made 
man prope to his blasphemies. The greatest 
number of Heresies took their rise from this impos- 


cor, and his disciples indulged themselves in all sorts 


of lewdness. They worshipped him as the great 


God, and likewise one Helen, a common prostitute, 
who travelled along with him. There is no doubt 
that the apostles, Peter and John, had this monster 
in view, when they cautioned their hearers to be- 
ware of false prophets. UE, 

In the second century, a new sect of Heretics 


sprung up, known by the name of Tatianites, from 


one Tatian, a disciple of St. Justus, who had for 
many years taught theology at Rome. This 'Tatian 
was of a rambling disposition, and after the death of 
his master, he left Rome and travelled into the Kast, 
where he: spread his new doctrines. His heresy was 
a compound of many others that had been before 
him, particularly the Valentinians and the Marci- 
onites, to which he added, that Adam and Eve 
could not be saved. | 
He condemned marriage as inconsistent with the 
gospel; forbad the drinking of wine, nor would he 
suffer any of his followers to eat flesh. They were 
$0 averse to the use of wine, that they used water in 
the sacrament of the eucharist. Severus, one of his 
disciples, improved on the tenets of Tatian. Like 
most of the other Heretics, he taught that there were 
two principles, a good and an evil one, and by them 
all things in heayen and earth were —— He 
denied the resurrection of the body, and forged a 
great number of books, which were justly rejected 
by the orthodox. 85 | 
This heresy was sometime in repute, but it 
dwindled into contempt about the time of the em- 
peror Constantine the Great. 45 | 
The Zacheans were another sect of Heretics, who 
arose about the middle of the fourth century; and 
ey were so called from one Zacheus, who lived 
omew here near Jerusalem. This enthusiast retired 
to 2 mountain, where he spent most of his time in 
devotion, being of opinion, that prayer was all God 
required of men. He took upon him the office of a 
lest, without being ordained to that sacred office, 
and he soon procured. a great number of followers. 
lhcse, however, consisted only of the off-scouring: 
2 che people, so that men 
den. He was generally considered as an impostor, 
"9 had nothing in view, besides that of procuring 
 *nme; and so far as we learn, his'sect was extinct 
lung before the end of the fourth century. 


Another wild Sect of Heretics were called Zan- 


" $6ber lives detested 
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zalians, from one-Zanzales, a native of Syria, and 


according to some, bishop of Antioch ; but of that 
we have no certain proof. He taught, that baptism 
with water was contrary to the gospel, and that they 
ought to baptize with fire ; which he grounded upon 
the words of John the Baptist, who foretold that tac 


Messiah would baptize with the Holy Ghost and 


with fire. For this reason he ordered that all his 
disciples should be branded with a red hot iron three 
times, in the name of the Father, of the Son, and 
of the Holy Ghost. This heresy gave great offence 


to the church, but it soon sunk into contempt, and 
its followers were despised by all those of the ortho- 


dox party. 

About the latter end of the fourth century, one 
Jovinian, a monk of Milan, invented a new heres y ; 
and his followers were from himself, called ]ovi- 
nians. He taught, that Mary, the mother of Jesus, 
did not continue a virgin after her laying in; and 
that when a man has received grace in baptism, he 
can never lose it, which makes him equal to the 
perfect in heaven. Further, that a state of virginity 
is not more agreeable to God than marriage; and 
lastly, that there is no merit in eating or drinking, 
so as we give thanks to God. | 

This Jovinian had taken a dislike to the austeri- 
ties of the cloyster, and opposed the zeal of Ambrose, 


bishop of Milan, who was a strenuous advocate for 


the monastic life. Accordingly, he, with some of 


his brethren, left the cloyster and retired to Rome, 


where they had many followers; but Theodosius the 
emperor, ordered them to depart out of Italy. This 


— complyed with, but returned after his death, 
an 


ined new reputation. The clergy, however, 
raised a fresh storm of persecution against them, and 
applied to the emperor Honorius for his assistance. 
Honorius complied with their request, and they were 
all banished into an unfrequented island, where they 
were never heard of afterwards. Probably they died 
of want, and as their tenets were not much different 
from Protestants, it gives us but a melancholy pic- 


ture of the established religion at that time. 


The Melecians, another sect of heretics, about 
the beginning of the ſourth century, had for their 
founder,  Melecius, bishop of Lycopolis, iu Egypt. 
This bishop had been, at first, a most zealous advo- 


cate for the faith; and the warmth with which he 


defended it, so irritated the emperor Maximilian, 
that he caused him to be imprisoned along with Pe- 
ter, bishop of Alexandria. About the year 306, and 


during his captivity, Melecius declared with great 
warmth 2 those Christians, who having apo- 


statized, desired to be reconciled ta the church; 
insisting that they should not be permitted to _ 
on 


the day of unleavened bread.” 
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don, till such time as the persecution was over, and 
the church's peace restored. He carried his zeal in 
this matter so far, that he broke off all his commu- 
nion with Peter, the bishop of Alexandria, who 


opposed the rigour of his doctrines ; and thus, even 


while he was detained in prison, he not only de- 


fended the faith, but likewise broached opinions 


contrary to it. ; 

Soon after this, a synod was held at Alexandria, 
in which the opinions of Melecius were condemned, 
and this sentence was confirmed by all the neigh- 
bouring bishops. 'The Melecians hung little bells 
to the bottom of their garments, and sung their 
prayers dancing all the time; and this they consider- 
ed as the only means to appease the wrath of God. 
They persisted in rejecting all such Christians as had 
apostatized ; and they are said to have been noto- 


* ious hyocrites under the mask of piety. 


* 


Another sect of heretics were called Sabbathians, 
from their leader Sabbathus, dew, who was bap- 
tized at Constantinople, towards the latter end of 
the fourth century, and ordained a priest by the No- 
vatians; but finding himself as little esteemed b 
the heretics whom ; th id joined, as by the Jews 
whom he had deserted, he forsook their assemblies, 
and resolved to become the head of a party. 

As he had still some remains of ſudaism in him, 


he affirmed, that Easter should be kept on the same 


day with the Jewish passover; and the better to con- 
firm his disciples in that opinion, he made use of 
the following stratagem: In reading Luke xxii, 
when he came to the words, * the : of unlea- 
vened bread drew nigh, which is called the pass- 
over,” he raised his voice on a sudden, and cried, 
*« Woe unto him that keeps the passover, but on 
He joined those 
words so artfully to the text, that his ignorant hear- 
ers imagined them to be the words of Jesus Christ 
himself. | 
Sissinnius, a Novatian bishop, set himselſ up to 
oppose Sabbathus, and one day, while the latter 


was in a certain church, a report was spread, that 


Sissinius was coming with a band of armed men, to 
destroy him and his followers. The Sabbathians, 
Seized with terror, endeavoured to make their es- 
cape, but as they pressed to get out of the church, 
they fell one upon another, and the number of 
those who were trampled to death was so great, 
that the rest abandoned their leader, out of fear of 
Sissinus, and thus the whole sect was entirely dis- 
persed. . - 

Saturninians, the last sect of these ancient here- 
tics whom we shall mention, took their rise about 


the beginning of the second century, and had for 
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. ded, that the angels having Jong admired the beau- 


their blasphemies all into one point of view, we ade 


| ture. Here all the vices that can take place in the 


founder, one Saturninius, a philosopher of Antioch, 
This man having embraced Christianity, became a 
member of the Surg of Antioch ; but not relich. 
ing the simplicity of the gospel, he resolved to set 
up a new religion of his own. He had a particular 
system of his own, concerning the creation of the 
world; for he taught, that God created seven an- 
gels, and these seven angels created the world, with 
two kinds of men, the one good and the other bad; 
the good, he said, were the elect chosen to glory; 
and the bad were the reprobate, who were to be 
condemned. | 

He taught many other ridicvlous notions, such as, 
that man lives by the breath'of God alone, but when 
he withdraws that breath he dies. To these he ad- 


ties of God, resolved to make something to resem- 
ble him; and having laboured a great while, they 
made a kind of animal which could not stand up- 
right, but crawled on the earth like a serpent; that 
God suffered their work to remain some time in this 
low condition, to convince them of the rashness of 
the project. At last, God being touched with com- 
passion, bestowed some share of his own perfection 
on this creature, who immediately raised himself 
upon his feet, and lifted up his head towards hea- 
ven, Saturninius pretended, that the Jews had been 
long under the government of a bad angel, as pun- 
ishment for their sins; but that at last, the eternal 
Father, taking pity on them, sent him (Saturninus) 
into the world, to take them out of the power of tre | 
angel of discord ; that he himself was the true Mes- 
ink and that Jesus Christ was a mere apparition, 
and not a real man. This impostor had a great 
number of followers, who spread their noticns 
throughout most of the capital towiſs in Syria; and 
to support his pretences, he forged a book, contain- 
ing a great number of false oracles, all which he 
said had been dictated by a good angel, and wee af 
equal authority with the word of G. 
These were all the heretics of any note in the pr- 
mitive church; for although there were some of 
lesser” note, yet they were only branches of the 
above, and little more has been transmitted to Us 
concerning them, besides their names. Taking 
their al surdities, their errors, their 1mpictics, and 


presented with a most horrid picture of human na- 


heart, are collected together; so truly were the 
words fulfilled, that the child Jesus should be sent 

for the rise and fall of many. 
Having given an account of all that is necessan 
to he known, concerning the ancient heretics an 
| schismatic 


debnition of che terms 80 oſten made use of, viz. 
tchism, heresy, and blasphemy. 


and disturb its peace. Ehe pious: M. Nelson has 
given us a definition of schien, in the following 


from such governors in the church, 3% have receiv-.! 
ed their authority and commission from jesus Christ. 
If there be a 8 | 

eparation, but it js, not a schism. But if there be 
no sufficient ground ox the separation; it is gchizm; 
that is a culpahle separation, which was 3 
ec koned a sin f a very heinous nature. For St. 


were as much tolerated as those | of the orthodox. 


those emperors who: granted toleration to chem; as 


haration from à church that creates schigm, but it. is 
acauseless separation; but then it must be added, 


8 unto, which 


«chismatics/ we shall conclude this article with a. 
And first of schism, which is to divide the church f 
words: Schism (any s he) is a causeloss separation 


ient cause, then there may be a 


Paul charges the Ephesians to keep the unity of the 
spirit in the boud of peace, because there is but one 


Christ.“ | 3b | 
he same doc trime its taught in the wrivings.of the 


and St. Cyprian; and schism was . xeputed: a great 
zin by hang even before the church and state were 
uited, and when the meetings of the schismatics 


For toleration does not alter the nature of schism. 
Such la vs only exempt the persons- of schismatics 
from persecution. Donatism and Novatinism were 
counted as damnable 8ohisms, under the reigns of 


vader the reigns of those who made laws against 
them. So according to these authors, it is nôt se- 


hat there may appear suſſicient cause to one, when 
another does not see 580 that in judgi ö 
_ who separate, we should be cautious and cha- 
able. f ö 
Secondly, heresy, which is very different from 
schism; the latter being only a separation for 
groundless causes from the established church of the 
country where we live; whereas heresy is a total 
ceriation from the principles of the Christian faith, 
and the — up something in opposition there- 
as no foundation in the sacred scrip- | 
tures. People sound in the faith may differ in their 
>ntuments, concerning the exterior non-essentials 
religion, without injuring the peace of the 
church, although in the heat of unnecessary contro- 
erer; the violence of unguarded passions may in- 
luce them to abuse each other; but while they | 
*gree in the essentials of religion, and live as be- 
come the disciples of Christ, all such opprobrious 
names should cease. . | 


God, one faith, one baptism, and one body of | of 


fest fathers of tlie church, particularly: Sv. guatius 


of | Ghost, were 
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It is every way different with heretics, who not 
content with disturbing the peace of the church in 
tho non- essentials of religion, boldly proceed to at- 
tack one or all of those fundamentals upon which- 
our salvation depends. Thus one will deny the di- 
vinity of Christ; another the necessity of his merits 
to procure our acceptance with God; a third, the 


rection of the body, and a future state of rewards 
and punichments. Such errors as these justly de- 
serve the name of heresy, because the teaching of 
thern strikes at tlie root of our holy retigion, by re- 
presenting the sufferings of Christ as both useless 
and unnecessarx. 55 r 
. Fhirdly, blasphemy, which consists in ascribing 
_ thing to the deity, unbecoming the perfections 


just, nor This by the law of Moses was a 
capital offence, and the criminal was to be led with- 
out the camp and stoned to death by. the whole con- 


he had been convicted, were first to lay their hands 
upon his head, and throw the first stones at him, in 
testimony that they had not perjured themselves. 
| Qur Saviour takes notice of the sin and blasphe- 
my against che Holy Ghost, which was never to be 
. forgiven, either in this world, or in that which is to 
come; and this passage of sacred scripture has been 
a stumbling- block in the way of many pious well- 
meaning Christians. If we consider the passage 
aright, nothing can be plainer than that it is to be 
imputed to the Pharisees, who deelared that the mi- 
racles Christ wrought by the power of the Holy 
| by che assistance of the de- 
vil. Our Lord had just healed one possessed of a 
devil; and the Pharisees gave this malicious turn to 
the miracle: This fellow doth not cast out devils, 
but by Beelzebub, the prince of devils.” This led 
our Saviour to discourse concerning the sin or blas- 
phemy against the Holy Ghost, and to tell his dis- 
ciples, Wherefore I say unto you, all manner of 
sin and blasphemy shall be forgiven unto men, but 
| the sin against the Holy Ghost shall not be forgiven 
unto them.—See Matth. xii. 22. 31. | 
The Pharisees therefore were the persons charged 
with this sin, which consisted in ascribing what 


devil. And the reason why our Lord pronounced 
it unpardonable is plain, because the Jews, and par- 
ticularly their leaders the Pharisees, by withstand- 
ing the evidence of miracles, resisted the strongest 


| 
No. 8 


means of their conviction; From all which it will 
* N | naturally 
x 


* 


use of che outwaid means; and a fourth, the resur- 


is g or by derogating from the nature of 
his attributes, by saying that he is neither holy, 


gregation, but the witnesses, upon whose evidence 


was done by the power of God to the agency of the 


* 
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chap. 89. | | 

| By the statute of the ninth of William IIL chap. 
232, it is enacted, that if any person shall, by writ- 

wg, or peaking, deny any of the persons of ws. 
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naturally follow, that no person can now be guilty 
of the sin against the Holy Ghost, in the sense in 
which our Saviour intended it, although there may 


be sins which bear a near resemblance to it. 


By the common law of England, blasphemy is 
defined to consist in a denial of the being and provi- 
dence of God, and a reproaching of the name; of 
Jesus Christ, for which the delinquent is to suffer 
unprisonment, the pillory, or to be fined at the dis- 
cretion of the court where the offence is tried; and 
for this crime, one Anne Taylor paid a fine of one 
thousand pounds, and stood in the pillory three 
times, 1676.—See Hawkins's pleas of the crown, 


holy trinity to be God, or assert there are more 
Gods than one, or shall deny the Christian religion 
to be true, or the old and new testament to be of 
divine authority, he shall be incapable of any office 
or employment, and for the second offence shall be 
disabled to sue in any action to be executor. 

A most remarkable instance of blasphemy hap- 


_ pened in the reign of queen Elizabeth, for the truth 


of which we have the testimony of all the writers of 
that time, as well as the records of the courts of 
zustice.—One Hacket affirmed himself to be the 
anointed king of the earth by the Holy Ghost, and 
— 43 two disciples, Arthi and Cop- 
pinzer, to proclaim through the streets of London, 
that Christ was come to judge the world, and that 


he might he seen at the house where Hacket lodg- 


ed, and that all who refused to obey him should de- 


stroy each other, and that the queen should be de- 


| bestowed, I come to take ven; 


it a ru 


throned. He was convicted of high treason, and at | 


the place of execution, repeated the following 
prayer : RES: 
Eternal God, thou knowest me to be the true 


Messiah, whom thou hast sent: shew some miracle 
from the clouds to convince those unbelievers, and 


free me from the power of my enemies. If thou re- 
fusest to do this, I will set fire to the heavens, and 
pulling thee from thy throne, will tear thee to 
pieces with my hands.“ And turning to the exccy. 
tioner, said, Dost thou, wretch, presume to hang 
thy king ?” Then lifting up his eyes to heaven, 
he ys Thou repayest me well for a kingdom 
ce on thee.” 
\ Such a wretch as this should have been whipped 
enty times at the cart's tail, instead of sending 
hiq into eternity, uttering the most horrid blas- 
phemies. 

By the law of Scotland, blasphemy is, and alway; 
has been, a capital offence, and it takes place be- 
fore high treason. The last person that suffered for 
this crime at Edinburgh, was one Aikenhead, in the 
year 1696. He denied the being of a God, and 


mocked at all religion, whether natural or revealed. 


He belonged to a society of young men, who 
usually met together at a tavern, where they made 

A that cach in his turn should burn the bible, 
and blaspheme the name of God. At last the club 
was dispersed, and this man was burnt alive; but 
some of his companions still continued to dissemi- 
nate their sentiments ; among whom was one Hun- 
ter, a young student in divinity, who was hung in 
chains at Broughton, near Edinburgh, for murder- 
ing two young gentlemen, the sons of. one M.. 
Gordon, whose tutor he was. | | 


The 
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| years. It will be necessary, however, to observe, 


ngdom was not of this world, so his religion was 
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Of the ſtate of the ChRISTIAN RRLIOToN, from its receiving a civil 


eſtabliſhment under Conſtantine 
of the REFORMATION, 1517. 


E come now to the third article proposed 
VY concerning the Christian religion, and it is 
of such an important nature, that according to the 
regular manner we have hitherto proceeded, we 
chall consider it under the following heads: 
I. An abstract of the history of the church, from 
the time of the emperor Constantine the great, till 
the Reformation. | 
II. The origin of the monastic life, with an ac- | 
count of all the religious orders, by whom founded, 
and for what purposes. 
III. The origin, pr 
all the ceremonies m 
catholies. r © 
Lastly, an account of the inquisition; and in 
writing on those subjects, we shall be directed by 
the best authors: whether popish or protestant, we 
shall be . by a candid attention to the truth, 
being willing to find it in any party whatever. 
To begin with the first, namely, the state of 
Christianity during the space of eleven hundred 


ess, and present state of 
use of by the Roman 


that as we have already given an account of all the 
ancient heres ies, and as there was no necessity for 
ochers springing up after this period, seeing the 
church became daily more and more corrupted, s0 
the reader must attend to the general thread of the 
narrative; it being our intention, when any innova- 
uon presents itself to us, to treat of it as collaterally 
connected with the whole, by way of digression. 

We have already considered the religion of our 
Divme Redeemer, as propagated among the heathens, 
by no other means besides the assistance of Almighty 
power, and although opposed by the Roman empe- 
rors, by the pagan priests, and the superstitious 
Jews; yet the tender plant grew up, and was nou- 
hed, and an inumerable company of people of 
all ranks thought it an honour to inlist themselves 
5 Soidters under the banner of the cross. Neither 
e malice of devils nor the power of men could 
"0p its progress, for as Christ had declared that his 


| — might see in what manner they 


manner; and, bleeding with their wounds, 


J 


wt 


the great, 


' 
. 


314, till the beginning 


propagated by spiritual means, and the more it was 
opposed the more it flourished; but now we must 
draw the line between human and divine power. 
Constantine, justly called the Great, took poses- 
sion of the Roman empire partly by force, and 
partly by election, and it must be acknowledged, 
that at that time, the Christians were so numerous, 
it would have been consistent with true policy, to 
have granted them a free toleration, supposing the 
emperor himself had continued in heathenism. 
The emperor, however, embraced the Christian re- 
ligion, in the year 314, although he was not bap- 
tized till within a short time before his death. He 
issued an order, that all the revenues, appropriated 


for the support of the heathen temples, should be 


bestowed on the Christian clergy, and being no. 
stranger to the tricks practised by the pagin priests, 
he ordered their idols to be exposed to the populace, 
ad been. 

ved by designing men, and. this occasioned 
multitudes of people to embrace the Christian reli- 


gion, although ir is probable that many of them did: 


so, without being properly instructed in. its princi- 
ples, but rather that they might acquire emoluments, 
by complying with the orders of the emperor. 
This cireumstance. is the more necessary to be 
attended to, because it will throw a considerable 
light on the remaining part of this narrative, and 
point out how great the difference must always be 
between human and divine power. During the three 
first centuries the Christians were a distressed people, 
but they were in many respects pure and innocent. 
Whether they imagined that temporal power would 
interpose in their favour, cannot now be certainly 
known; probably they did not, for as they waited 
daily for the second coming of Christ, all their hopes 
centered in that single principle; and this congider a- 
tion supported them under all their sufferings. 
Previous to the reign of the emperor Constantine, 
the Christians had been persecuted in the most ruet 
a they were 
taken under the protection of that Christian hero. 
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to bring them over to the truth, without coercive 


malice-tagy had suffered so much, and in this. they 


mmer, we, must attend to the state of the Christian 


Christ, and to substitute new mediators iu the room 
of him who alone is the mediator between God and, 


ns rur COMMENCEMENT or POPERY. 
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Happy for the Christian indulgence granted to them; 
and, instead of stiring up the civil power against 
the heathens, endeavoured like their Divine Master, 


means. Ihe contrary. however took place, and to 
use the words of the great and good archbishop 
Leighton, © The-world went mail by turns.“ Ne- 
$0acr had the Christian bishops received the coun- 
ten ine and protection of the civil power, than they 
resoleed to persecute the pagan priests, from whose 


were too much counteaauced by those obsequious 
courtie rs, Whose mercenary views, and self-interests 
induced mem to attend as ministers of state in the 
emperar's court. But to understand this in a proper 


church, begiuning with the fourth century. A 
| © CENTURY iv. 


The Christians, being now. established in the 
peaceable possession of great riches and honours, 
began to compare their present state with their for- 
mer suffering, which brought to their remembrauce 
the patience and fortitude of their predecessors. 

Ihese considerations raised in them a high, and 
in some measure a just veneration for the martyrs: 
But it did not stop here, for it ran into excess, and 
produced the worst effects. Every rumour concer- 
ning these saints was received without examination, 
and represented as meritorious, insomuch that certain 
monks made a trade of going from place to place ok. 
ling their bones and relics. | C 

This practice was, greatly hs by the most 
celebrated preachers of that age, such as ius 
Gregory 5 
whose popular eloquence contributed greatly towards 
duc naß the superstitious veneration and in- 
vocation of saints, the love of monkery, and the 
belief of miracles wrought by monks and relics; 
thence arose religious i 4 to the martyrs, who 
were considered as, patrons and intercessors, which 
tended to lessen the reliance and gratitude. due to 


man, the Lord our Redeemer. When we Protes- 
tanto spcak of the cross of Christ, we mean thereby 
the whole of his passive obedience, without paying 
any regard to the form or ghape of a wooden cross; 
for unſess we can be kept in, mind of our Lord's suf. 
ferings, without such monitors, it shews that our 


* — 


love for him is very cold. 


zome zealots, under the direction of Helena, the | 


azianzen, but particularly Chrysostom, | 


mother ef Constantine the great, pretended to have 
discovered the real cross on which Christ suffered; 
many figures of it were made, and distributed all 
round the empire: These were hung up in churches, 
and the relics of the saints were deposited in boxes, 
and placed on the altars ; for it was in this age that 
altars were first ereeted in the Christian churches, 
St. Chrysostom in preaching. on good. Friday, in 
the great church of eee given us 
the following description of the virtues of the cross, 
which although the whole might be applied to the 
passive obedience. of Christ, yet from the eircum- 
stances of the times, the sentiments of the preacher, 
and the nature of the adilress, it scems plain that he 
had directed the people to look at the sign of a cross. 
He says, > Poets 5 
+ Now, if thou would know, O Christian, the 
power and praises of the cross, attend: to me 
+ The cross is an anchor to all chose who from 
„ wavering in the faith, begin to sink + a resurrec- 
tion of the dead! a leader of the blind! che path 
of those who have gone out of the way | the aven- 
ger of chose who have suffered wrong | the staff 
„of the lame ! the comfort of the poor | the curb 
„of the. rich | the overthrow of the proud | the 
victory over the devil ! the instructor of children 
che supply of council to those who want it! the 
„ pilot of those who are in a sea of troubles ! the 
haven of those who are tossed about in a storm 
the bulwark of those waging war with sin and the 
„devil! the father of orphans !- the helper of wi- 
„% dows! the judge of those who do wrong | the 
<« piliar of the just! the repose of the afflicted: a 
& hight to those who sit in darkness] the magnif- 
* cence of kings! the teacher of humanity to barba- 
% rians! the freedom of slaves | the wisdom of the 
„ yunlcarned | the law of the disobedient | the de- 
* r 8 preaching Han 
46 hets | the glorying o martyrs ! the ex- 
6c —_ of the . — 5 the foundation of the 
church! the safety 4 the world | the destruction 
of the heathen temples! the overthrow of ther 
« altars.! the vanishing away of cheir incense tne 
« scandal of the Jews ! the ruin of the upgodly-. 
the strength of the weak | the physician of the 
e diseased! the cleansing of lepers the strengil- 


| + ener of the paralytic] the bread. of che- hung! 


the fountain of the thirsty | and in a word, Ut 
covering of the naked! pk, 
Such was the popular eloquence of those times, 
and when we consider what influence it must have | 
had on the minds of men just brought over in Pro 
fession from the religion of pagans, we will not 


| 


surprized to find that image worship, and a 1 


non for the relies of the martyrs, soon became lead- 
ing principles in „ I Ee. 
It was in this century, 325, that the famous 
council of Nice met, consisting of three hundred- 
and eighteen bishops, besides a vast number of pres- 
byters, deatons, and other church officers, together 
with representatives from the laity, who still had a 
share of church power. 5 en council the 71 
ror presided in person, and being a man o 1 
mal he advised the bichops to drop alt un- 
necessary disputes, and attend to their duty as mini- 
sters of the gospel, in 1 the affairs of the 
church, consistent with the law of Christ, and the 
interest of believers. The passions of the clergy 
were however so turbulent, and such was their ha- 
tred of each other concerning disputed points in reli- 
gion, that they framed the creed which still bears 
their name, although it was not confirmed till the 
general council at Constantinople in 381. ens 
The orthodox party were not content with the 
temporal emoluments arising from their livings, but 
they even went $0 far as to stir up the emperor to 
punish with death, all those who differed from them 
in sentiments. Here they acted the same part as the 
heathens hat done to them before: when the hea- 
thens found they could not confute the Christians, 
they forged the grossest slanders to blacken their 
characters; and in the same manner did the Nicene 
fathers treat the heretics. Had they by charitable 
reasoning sought to convince those men of their er- 
rors, they would have acted a Christian part; but 
their calling in the aid of the civil power, was in its 
own nature so hellish and diabolical, that even their 
friends cannot draw a veil over this part of their 
conduct. ; 
The truth is, che clergy were now so glatted 
wit power, that they became the vilest incendia- 
nes of the state. They meditated nothing but re- 
renge against those who opposed them; and had 
they not been restrained by the civil power, they 
would have persecuted” the heathens, in the same 
manner as they had been persecuted by them. And 
yet during alf these confusions, the bishops of Rome 
had not, nor ditt not pretend to any authority over 
other bishops. But we shall scon have octasion' to 
take notice of the rise of the papal power. Before 
this time, every chutch had its own creed, or for- 
mulary of belief; and although the words often dif- 
fered from the creeds' of neigfibouring churches, yet 
die sense was the same: They all agreed” in the 
ſindamentab articles of religion, but t ey did not 
npose their forms upon each other. Bet now the 
rght of private judgment was destroyed; men were 


not to scarch the scriptures, in order to find out the 
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terms of acceptance with the deity, but in the 


words of creeds of human invention, a fixed sense 
was put upon the most abstruse parts of the word 
of God, and instead of confirming these points, by 
the word of God, the bible itself was to be regulat- 
ed by them. | | 


About the beginning of the year 361, Julian, 


commonly called the apostate, was chosen emperor, 
and for sometime he behaved with great moderation 
towards the Christians. His hatred to them, how- 
ever, was inveterate; for although he had been 
brought up amongst them, yet he had seen so much 
of the tricks practised by the bishops, as well as the 
rest of the clergy, that he resolved, if possible, to 
re-establish heathenism. He imposed severe taxes 
upon the Christians, and when any of their leaders 
complained, . he auswered in a sneering manner, 
* your God hath taught you patience.” Indeed the 
Christian bishops at that time, were of such turbu- 
lent dispositions, that he was afraid of them, because 
they could at any time have influenced the populace 
against him. : 
He was succeeded by Jovian, a man of good na- 
tural parts, and 5 to the Christians hoth from 
np and practice; hut he had not long enjoyed 
the imperial dignity, when the orthodox bishops 
tampered with him, in order to persecute the here- 
tics. For this purpose, he called a synod, to meet 
at Antioch, where the orthodox bishops became in 
all things obsequious to the emperor. e how- 
ever, saw through their duplicity, and told them, 
that he hated contentions, and that it was his desire 
they should cultivate peace, in order to promote the 
interests of Christianity. For this part of his con- 
duct, Jovian has been justly celebrated by every im- 


* 


* hisforian, who has written an account of him 


or neither the threatenings of the bishops, nor the 
alluring promises of the heathens, could induce him 


to swerve from his duty. Happy for the Christian 
world had he lived a few years longer, but he was 5 


taken away before he had an opportunity of doing 
the good he intended. F 

In the mean time, great disturbances happened 
at Rome, upon Libernus's dying, who was bishop 
of that see. Ursinus and Damasus, both deacons 
of that church, were candidates. for the bishopric, 
but the party of Damasus Srevaited, upon which he 
was elected and ordained, This so far enraged Ur- 
sinus, that he collected a party together, and got, 
himself ordained bishop, which occasiqned a new, 
schism in the church. The consequences of this 


contested election proved fatal to many of the citi-, 
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zens of Rome; for besides vast numbers murdered 


in the streets, no less than one hundred and thirty = 
; seven 


Ly | 
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seven were murdered in the churches in one day, 
duting divine service. This is said to have been the 
first controversy concerning the see of Rome, and 
happy for the world had it been the last; but the 


zequel will shew, that it was trifling to what hap- 


pened after wards. | 
Theodosius the emperor, who in many respects 
was a very great man, became a zealous advocate 


for, the orthodox; and he issued circular letters, 


commanding all his subjects to embrace the Nicene 
creed, and worship the three persons in the trinit 
as one God. Nay, he went so far as to threaten all 
the bishops with expulsion, who did not obey his 
orders. At the same time, he made a code of laws 
relating to ecclesiastical discipline, which must ever 
Stand as a disgraceful monument to his memory ; for 
the orthodox party, being armed with power, lord- 
ed it with a high hand over all their opponents. In 
the mean time, the Donatists in Africa, persecuted 
their brethren with the most unrelentin 
and Chrysostom, bishop. of Constantinople, having 
been banished from that city, stirred up a violent 
persecution against the Arians, so that persecution 
seemed to know no end. 
Many $uperst.tious customs debased the purity of 
the church during this century; such as the making 
of crosses of wood, metal, 100 painting were brought 
in, in consequence of the emperor Constantine hav- 
ing on all his banners displayed a cross. | 
Pilgrimages to places supposed to be holy, began 
to take place in this century, but they were not car- 
ried to such an height as we have since seen them 
in the church of Rome. These pilgrimages were 
for the most part to Jerusalem or Rome, or to other 
places where the most celebrated martyrs suffered 
death. They were considered as meritorious, but 
this laid the foundation for much superstition. The 
giving of the eucharist to children, took place about 
tie end of this century; and what is very remark- 
able, when the elements were consecrated in the 
church, they were sent home to such of the be- 
hevers as could not attend. Indeed it may be justly 
said, that the foundation of superstition was laid in 


this age, and we shall see in what manner the super- 


structure was raised. 
CENTURY V. 


| Hitherto we find, that the bishops of Rome had 
not made any stretches towards establishing the pa- 
pal power ; but this century furnished them with 
many opportunities. Infalibility was not yet pre- 
tended to by the bishops of Rome, for had they pre- 


tended to any such thing, it would have been treated | 


cruelty ;' 
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whole of the Christian world. 


| 


as an pe han} But notwithstanding alt this, the 
papal power daily gained ground, which was in a 
great measure owing to the removal of the scat of 
the empire from Rome to Constantinople; so that 


the bishops of Rome were left to the care both of 


civil and ecclesiastical affairs. It was common in 
that age. for bishops in the provinces to send to tlc 
bishop of Rome for his advice in all difficult cases, 
and although that was no more than an act of 
friendship at first, yet in time it began to be consi- 
dered as an obligation; and the bishop of Kome, 
who formerly acted as dictator to his own people, 
presumed to exercise the same authority over the 


It was during this century, that images were 
placed upon the altars in the Christian churches, 
and many of them were enriched with the most 
costly jewels. The clergy were likewise forbidden 
to marry, but this met with such violent opposition, 
that it was many years afterwards before it could be 
reduced into a regular system. | 

Sureties, or godfathers for children, was another 
ceremony which took place in this age; and the 
reason Seems to have been, that many of the parents 


of the children were heathens. But here it is object- 


ed, why did heathen parents offer their children to be 
baptized by Christian ministers ? the answer is ob- 
vious: all the heathens throughout the empire were 
comnfanded to profess Christianity ; but as many of 
the bishops knew that they were not sincere, so they 
thought it necessary to get some persons, who had 
long made a profession of the faith, as it is in Jesus, 
to stand sponsors for them. The cross in baptism, 
which had been indifferently used by the Christian 
churches, before the reign of the emperor Constau- 
tine, was now made an article of the Christian faith, 
and no person was supposed to be properly baptized, 
unless he had that sign marked upon aim. 

The giving the eucharist to children was likewise 
intioduced during this century, and we meet with se- 
veral instances where children refuging to take it, 
the priests poured it down their throats. This was 
undoubtedly a horrid profanation of such a solemn 
ordinance, but it was the humour of the times; for 
Christianity aad heathenism were then so blended 
together, bh it was difficult to distinguish the one 
from the other, The Christian religion was now at 
a low ebb; civil power had been called in to give it 
a sanction, and the consequence was, it was soon 
mingled with many abominationsf and at last popery 
prevailed, which enslaved the consciences of men for 
many ages. = 4 
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* CENTURY VI. 


of this century, the power 
hristian world, was not so 


The bishops of 


During the ME 
of the popes over the C 
much as known or recognized. 


Rome had, indeed, endeavoured to establish their 


power, but they found so many obstacles in 


their way, that they were obliged to relinquish the 


pursuit wait for a more favourable opportunity. 
Nor was the infallibility of che pope acknowledged 
by any af the Christian nations; for the bishops of 
Rome were still considered as subordinate to general 
councils. % | 
It was not long, however, before the bishops of 
Rome began to pull off the mask, and declare that 
they had a superiority over all other bishops, and 
consistent with the ignorance of the times, this 
notion was greedily embraced. The truth is, the 
whole Christian world was, at that time sunk into 
barbarism ; the principles of our holy religion were 
not taught ; heathenish rites and ceremonies had 
been artfully introduced: and the best of all know- 
ledge had become a system of foolishness. The Goths 
and Vandals began at this time to over-run the Ro- 
man empire, and as there were innumerable sects 
of heretics, so they joine. vith those barbarians, 
and pure Christianity was beciouded with darkness. 
Tins will account for many things that are to fol- 
low, with respect to the papal see, and likewise with 
respect to those ceremonics which have in a manner 
darkened the glory of the gospel dispensation, and 
rendered the commandments of God of none effect 
by their traditions ; teaching for truths, what they 
knew to be contrary to the will of God, and incon- 
oistent with the interests of men, either in time, or 
in eternity. | 
lt was during this century, that the two following 
unscriptural ceremonies . place, namely, praying 
for the dead, and praying to the dead. Intercessions 
| bs tombs of she martyrs had been gradually 
ping into use and gaining ground, from the time 
of Constantine the Great; but now it was consi- 


dered as an article of faith, or at least an indispen- 


able duty binding on every Christian. In much the 
"ame manner, praying for the repose of the dead, 
hal gradually crept into practice, and this the Chris- 
tans learned from the heathens. 

It was common. with the heathens to pray for 
their departed relations, and keep Fg, vi in 
memory of them; But neither the Old nor the New 
[ estament ever gave countenance to such a practice. 
d. Austin, who lived above an hundred years before 
the ume we are writing of, prayed for the soul of 
vs mother Monica, many years after she was dead, 
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nations in the world. 


is 
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and, as he was a man of great repute in the church, 


there is no doubt but many began to follow his ex- 
ample. It was not, .however, brought into general 


' repute, till the sixth century, and then it was con- 
sidered as a duty men owed to their deceased rela- 


tions. 
Singing litanies was another practice that took 


| place during this century, but the Latin language 
was not as yet binding upon the churches, although 
it was beginning to creep into use. 


Purgatory 


was 


a 


taught at Rome and in the East, but in Ireland and 


the northern parts of Britain, it was not then known; 
nor was it much regarded in Gaul and Spain, 
priests were not yet prohibited from marrying, al- 
though those who lived single were most esteemed 
and reverenced by the superstitious. 

The cup in the sacrament was still given to the 


The 


laity, for although many superstitious ceremonies. 


were used at their altars, yet the doctrine of transub- 


stantiation was not taught, people Beg left to them- 
selves to consider the elements in Whatever light 
they pleased. It must, however, be acknowledged, 
that there were some in this age, who did believe 


in the doctrine of transubstantiation ; for Gregory 
the Great, as he is commonly called, whom we Shall 


mention in our account of the next century, used all 
his endeavours to make the people believe it. "The 

lorious sun-shine of the gospel was just now $sink- 
ing into obscurity, little more than the shadow was 
left, and soon afterwards, in its stead, there was only 


an empty name. 


CENTURY VII. 


The ehurch being now in a great measure cor- 
rupted, the clergy continued to seek every opportu- 
nity of aggrandizing themselves. They began to 
inculcate the notion, that their persons were exempt- 


ed from being cognizable by the civil power, and this. 


laid the foundation of several of those unhappy dis- 
turbances. which afterwards proved fatal to many 


this century, that Gregory, bishop of Rome, com- 
monly called .Gregory the great, sent Austin the. 
monk over to England, to convert the Angle-Saxons. 
This Gregory is, with propriety, called by some 
ecclesiastical writers, Ihe great patron of super- 
Stition.”* Whatever ceremonies had been introduced. 
into the church before his time, he took care to im- 


prove upon them, and he was continuaily inventing 


new ones. | 
Jo create a greater respect for the churches, each. 
one was named after a peculiar saint; for it was. 


about this time that the bishops began. to exercise: 


authority 


It was about the beginning of 


"— 
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authority over the smaller churches, and the pope 
to tule over them all. 
Roman pontiff who assumed the title of universal 
bishop, which is the more extraordinary, because 

his predecessor except oue, namely Gregory the 

Great, although a bigot in religion, yet e this 

title when offered to him. The clergy were en- 
joined to wear fine robes, to distinguish them from 

the laity, whom they considered as an inferior order 
of beings. In England bishoprics were established, 

and Italians placed in them, who spent much of 
their time in wrangling with the Britons, concerning 
the proper time of keeping Easter. x 

here were many unhappy disputes in the church, 

during this century, particularly concerning what 

God has kept concealed from men, and what indeed 

they cannot comprehend, namely the doctrine of the 

trinity; for disputes and superstition constituted, 
at that time, the greatest part of religion. Much 

about the same time, another d+pute arose concern- 
ing the high and dignified titles that were to be 
given to the pope, for although some of the churches 
iad acknowledged his supremacy, yet others dis- 
puted it. 
, The African bishops in a synod, having addressed 
Theodore, bishop of Rome, in such lofty terms, and 
such flattering titles, that it gave great offence to 


some other churches. The bishop of Constantino- 


ple wrote to the bishop of Rome, telling him, that 
as all the apostles were equal in rank and dignity, so 
all bishops ought to be the same, and consider each 
other as brethern. Even in Italy, during this cen- 
tury, it appears that there were some bishops who 
hd Spirit enough to refuse to submit to the bishop 
of Rome, as will be seen in the following account of 
Maurus, bishop of Ravenna. | 
Vitalianus, bishop of Rome, summoned Maurus 
to give an account of his faith, he being suspected 
of holding opinions contrary to the Catholic doctrine. 
Maurus, not only refused to obey the summons, 
but sent notice to Vitalianus, that he had no autho- 
rity over him. This unexpected answer provoked 
Vitalianus to such a degree that he immediately thun- 
dered against Maurus the sentence of excommunica- 
tion. A of this excommunication Maurus made 
no other account than he did of the summons. Nay, 
so steady was he to the rights of his bishopric, that 
he retorted the sentence of ex communication, Which 


was considered as a crime of so atrocious a nature, | 


that an attempt was made to deprive. him of his 
bishopric, but the exarch of Ravenna supported him, 
and, in spite of the pope, his adherents and emissaries, 
he continued to exercise the duties of his office till his 


Boniface III. was the first 


death, and in his last moments exhorted his people 
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never to submit to the authorityof the pope, because 
it was usurped, which request of his was religious 
adhered to by his successor. EY 

In 680, the famous councilof Constantinople met, 
to consult concerning the doctrine of the Trinity; 
and they spent much time in searching the ancient 
fathers. anf ae er ee, and anathematized 
the then pope Honorius, which shews that the pope; 
were not then considered as infallible. All the con- 
clusions and decrees of this council being founded 
on the writings of the fathers, it ereated them 90 
much respect, that for many centuries afterward; 
their works were considered as little inferior to the 
Scriptures. It was also at this time that the title of 
Saint was first bestowed upon those first writers of 
the church, although, in the primitive times, it had 
been denied to the apostles. It is certain, that many 
of those called fathers, were very superstitious; and 


some of them imitated the Heathens in different parts 


of their worship. | 
Another innovation, which took its rise in this 


century, was that of honouring the bishop of Rome 


with the triple crown. It was required of, the peo- 
ple, that they should honour the traditions of the 
church of Rome, in the same manner they did the 
scriptures, which is not much to be wondered at, for 


so ignorant were the people of that age, that few of 


them cok! read. The heathen temples were dedi- 
care to the Virgin Mary, and to the rest of the 
Saints ; and the churches were made sanctuaries, for 
those who had committed crimes of the most enor- 
mous nature. No man was to marry a woman to 
whom his father had been sponsor in baptism ; and 


abstinence from meats and drinks on particular days, 


was considered as meritorious. A vast number of 
new festivals were instituted, and fasting on Satur- | 
days was forbidden, on pain of ex communication. 
It was in this century that the church of Rome 
first ordered that the Lord's prayer should be read 
publicly in churches, and organs were first used in 
all places of public worship. It was further de. 
creed, that on every altar there should be a figure of 
Christ on the cross; in some other parts of the 


churches, he was drawn in the form of a lamb, and 


the Holy Ghost like a dove. It was now become 
fashionable, or rather customary, for the priests 5 
say private masses to those who could not attend in 
the churches. All over the continent of Europe, 
where Christianity, or rather popery was established, 
they read their prayers in Latin; but still the cup 
was not yet denied to the laity. 

During this century the bishops of Rome esta- 
blished their authority, and established their ceremo- 
nies into all the churches among tlie en 
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| ing in the pall, and the 


which must have been attended with some difficulty, 
especially as the Welsh, Scotch and Irish still refused 
to submit to the Romish church. This will appear 
the more probable, as the Scots and Britons who had 
been converted to Christianity many centuries be- 
fore, had no diocesian bishops till the middle of the 
eleventh century. And with respect to worship, 


| Rede, who lived about this time, and was himself a 


*ickler for the Romish church, tells us that divine 
;crvice was celebrated in five different languages, in 
Pritain, viz. in Latin, Saxon, British, Pictish, and 
Scottish, which was the same as the Irish. But all 
this soon wore out in England, although it does not 
appear that masses or prayers in Latin, were much 
regarded in the other parts of the island, particularly 
in Scotland, for many years afterwards. 


CENTURY VIIl. 


This century presents us with many instances of 
new corruptions taking place in the Christian church. 


"The number of church officers were, indeed, in some 
measure fixed, and the several orders of archbishops, 


bichops, deans, canons, curates, &c. were almost the 
zame as at present in the Romish church; but the 
popes presumed to grant the pall to archbishops; 
without the consent of the emperors, which had 
never taken place before. To understand this right- 
ly, two things are nec to be attended to, first, 
what was the pall? and secondly, what honour or 
power did it confer? | s 

In answer to the first, the pall was a piece of fine 
white woollen cloth, made in the form of a sash, and 
to give it the greater sanctity, it was sprinkled with 


church one whole night, and several prayers repeated 
over it. This part of the ceremony being over, it 
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was sent to the ne appointed archbishop of every 


province, who paid a considerable sum of money for 
8, it was put round 


it. Being folded in two equal | 
the neck, and hung down to the bottom of the-robes 
before. Secondly, with respect to the virtues resid- 
| power conveyed by it, they 

were supposed to be manr.,F＋m 07 | 
Lhe pall gave a sanction to all:the decrees of the 
archhishops, so far as they kept on good terms with 
the see of Rome, and the bishops of the province, 


pect, were to be excommunicated, and their churches 
lad under an interdict. That is, äll their people 


|t may be added further, that without the pall no 


ar 


1. could exercise the duties of his office, 


who refused to treat it with the most submissi ve res- 


r . nKl | the parochial clergy: 
holy water, and laid on the altar of saint Peter's n 
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and so weak was the civil power at that time, that 
princes were obliged to comply with these arbitrary 
mandates of the popes. The pall brought vast suis 
of money into the Roman treasury, and in conse- 
quence of such an additional load of riches, the 
popes were enabled to assume the characters of tem- 
poral princes, as well as spiritual bishops. | 
In 734, Leo, emperor of the west, refused to admit 
images into any of the churches in his dominions, 
for which he was solemnly excommunicated by pope 
Gregory III. aud his subjects absolved from their 
oath ae Pope Leo III. set the imperial 
crown on the head of Charlemagne, and so obsequi- 
ous was the emperor, that he meanly submitted to 
kiss the pontiff's feet. This homage greatly pleased 
the pope, especially as the ceremony was graced by 
the acclamations of the people, and in consequence 
thereof, he insured to himself greater power, honour 
and influence, than any of his predecessors had hi- 
therto attained to. At this period, the whole king- 
dom of anti-christ was established; for afthoogh 
many innovations crept in afterwards, yet they were 
only improvements on-What had taken place before 
their introduction. | + 
In Italy, where the monasteries were extremely 
rich, the abbots and priors, not chusing to remain 
subject to the bishops of the dioceses, applied for 
relief to the popes, begging of them to exempt them 
from the jurisdictions of the prelates. This was ex- 
tremely agreeable to the popes, who found that it 
would conduce much to their own interest to have 
the religious houses solely dependent on themselves, 
leaving the bishops to exercise their authority over 


_— 


Jo promote and establish this scheme on the most 
permanent foundation, episcopal ordination was con- 


ferred” upon many. of the abbots, who exercised the 


same clerical er and authority over their depen- 
dants, as a F 


| ops had formerly done over them. 
Hence the origin of our mitred abbeys, of which 
there were no less than twenty-six in England at 
the time of the Reformation, and in France, and in 


| all other countries where the Roman Catholic reli- 


gion is professed, there are many of them to this 
ay. These innovations'met with some opposition, 
bur the ignorance that prevailed among all ranks of 
people, contributed towards affording the popes an 
opportunity of establishing their power. 
Another ceremony which took place in this cen- 


| tury, was that of kissing the pope's toe, and the em- 
vere to be deprived: of the benefit: of the divine ser- 5 3 x 


Ke, and such as died; were denied Christian burial, 711. A solemn ordinance was made, that lent 


peror Justinian was the first who submitted to it i 


| 


should be worghiped, but this was greatly oppased 
N BY many of the German bishops, who in a council 
2 | 


at 
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at Frankfort, 794, made a decree against it. In the | future, his successors in the see of Rome should be 
eastern churches, during this century, we meet with | consecrated, without applying to the emperors 
nothing but disputes concerning the doctrine of the | which had been customar. 
trinity; which may serve to shew, that whenever At this time there was nothing more common 
the practice of religious duties are forgotten, or neg- | than for one emperor to be dethroned,” and another 
lected, men have recourse to idle wranglings, and | set up, through the influence which the popes had 
unnecessary arguments, concerning things which | over the r and it was equally oommon for one 
God never desired them to look into. | | pope to cancel the decrees of his predecessor. It 


vas in this century that the custom of keeping Lent | 
. CENTURY IX. was first introduced into the English church, and al 
In this century, the papal power received many | those who died, in what was by them called the 
additions; for although the bishops of Rome were | faith of the church, were to be buried in church- 
opposed by the Greek bishops in the East, particu- | yards, which brought considerable emoluments 10 
larly by the patriarchs of Alexandria and Constanti- | the clergy ; for those who refused to pay the com- 
nople, yet the superstitions regard that was paid to | mon fees for the burying their relations, were ex- 
the chair of St. Peter at Rome, overcame every op- | communicated, and considered as no better than 
position. But there were other causes, amongst heathens. 8 
which a principal one was that of the many divisions IT IHELT HAD 
that took place among the bishops in the different ö CENTURY X. 
provinces. In all these disputes they made it a rule | BOT As 515: 
to appeal to the popes, and their decisions being final, During great part of this century, the election of 
the bishops of Rome were looked upon as far supe- | popes or bishops of Rome was still continued to the 
rior to all others in the world. Another cause which | clergy, the people at large, the magistracy, and 
raised the authority of the church of Rome, was | even the military; but the freedom of election was 
that of the conduct of their missionaries, whom they | corrupted by bribery, by violence, and by perjury. 
sent to convert the people in the heathen nations. | Thus we find that one Iheodora, a Roman lay, 
These missionaries were strictly commanded to teach | and noted courtezan in 915, got her paramour John 
their new converts that the essential parts of religion | X. elected pope, although he had no right to that ti- 
consisted in being obedient to the pope, in making tle, having never entered into holy orders. His 


r Sw... nd nn 3 


& *% 
* 


the sign of the cross, and in counting their reign was short, for he was taken away by a violent 0 
when they repeated their prapers, which they did | death ; the same debauched courtezan who set him | 0 
not understand; so that to use the words of a cele- up, having pulled him down. He was succeeded by < 
brated author, It was not uncommon in that age, John XI. not then twenty years of age; andi as he k 
to make a thousand converts in a day.“ | knew nothing of the clerical office, he was soon af f 
The doctrine of nne was not as yet defined, | terwards murdered. Rome was at that time a per- P 
for it could not be suppo to be vested in the | fect-sink of wickedness; the form of religion, di- a 
popes, many of whom were a scandal to human na | fering but little from heathenism, was attended to in Wo 
ture; nor in councils, who as often as they met, | its external parts, but as for the interiors, they weile t 
' anathematized each other. Some churches conti- | not so much as known. Indeed the Roman Catho- ; 
nued still to assert their independency, particularly | lies are ready to grant this. Fleury says, that with 1 
in Africa, in the east, and in Scotland, and even in respect to the conduct oi the popes, this was the 
England, where superstition was firmly established; most corrupt of all the Christian centuries. When 
yet the sovereigns did not suffer the clergy to make these circumstances were mentioned by Dr. Bur- 0 
any acts, until they had first granted their concur- | net, to queen Christina of Sweden, at Rome, her an. # 
rence, However, in this century the popes pro- swer was, That the ignorance and wickedness 0 
cured great revenues, and rich landed estates in | the popes in that age were, all put together, a stil- 0 
Italy, which set them on the same ſooting with | ing proof of God's superintending the affairs of his * 
many of the inferior temporal princes, and the high | church in this lower world; otherwise his divine 8 
regard: that was paid to them by the ignorant laity, | providence would never have suffered such wretche® 
made them formidable rivals to the empero rs. | to enjoy such dignified titles. 15 16 a 151577 © 
In the year 884, the posterity of Charlemagne - The bishops of Rome were now. become 80 for- ha 
having been driven out of Italy, and great part of | midable, that the Christian princes thought it an ho- 8 
that country left to the care of the... popes, pope | nour to be allied with them, and they did all in their I 
Hadrian III. bishop of Rome, ordered, that for the | power to cultivate their friendship;/ for such "i * 


% 
** „ 
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* 


rd to the papal decrees, than to the laws of the 


country where they lived, and where they owed 
special obedience: Tt you during = century that 
the popes first began to chan r names after 
hard elections, and this ef 


much towards ag- 
ndizing their power. | 


In this _— during the year 962, Odo. prince 
| of Saxony, inva | 

his forces, subdued great part of that country; and 
in order to settle some form of government, he as- 
gembled a council of bishops at Padua, wherein 
John XII. who had been advanced to the papal see 


d Italy, and by the superiority of 


at the age of eighteen, was deposed, because he had 
dichonoured his character, by giving encouragement 
and countenance to adulterers, whoremongers, and 
debauchees. The prince of Saxony obliged the peo- 


ple of Rome to enter into an engagement not to 
elect a pope, without the consent of th 


but this rule was not long attended to. It is almost 


impossible to express in words, the confusions that 
| took place in the Christian church during this cen- 


tury; and yet there were some persons found, who 
had boldness enough to stand up in defence of their 
injured fellow creatures, who looked upon the pa- 
pal usurpation as inconsistent with civil liberty; and 
did every thing they could to oppose it. 3 

In the midst of 8 confusions, the archbishop 
of Rheims took upon him the care of the French 
church. Much to the honour of the clergy of that 
country, they have not, even to this day, suffered 
the papal decrees to take place among them, any 
further than as they were fupported by the civil 
power. In England, the great Alfred made several 
alterations with respect to religion, but these were 


duch as extended to, or were connected with ex- 


ternals : Alfred himself, although in many respects 
a very 8 man, yet was a sſave to papal power. 
Indeed he had received great part of 4 

at Rome, and therefore it is not much to be 'won- 
ered at, if he brought the same sentiments along 
with him to England. This will appear more evi- 
dent, when we consider, that even di ring the reign 
of this pious king, Peter-pence was enjoined to bo 
paid by all the people of England. By Peter-pence 


15 meant one penny out of ten from every one of the 


chnrch-livings ; and this the popes appropriated to 
themselves as a legal perquisite. ts 

In this century, matfiages- were forbidden to be 
. on A or * Fent, which seems - 
ave been a high stretch of the t power; and 
bells in n were first ce in 
like wise ordered, that the canonization of the Saints 
itould be solemmized in the most vacrett manner ; 


e emperors, 


is education 
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bee ignorance of the people, that they paid more le- 


and the memory of departed saints was to be com- 
memorated-under pain of excomtnunication ; and by 
keeping such a number of holy days, many persons 
who had better thoughts concerning religion, were 
1 of bread. FE: | | | 
In this century, the abbots, with their assistants 
the regular clergy, did all that lay in their power 
to encourage the monastic life; but this did not 
answer the end, for it is not an easy matter to op- 
pose natural principles. Dunstan, archbishop of 
Canterbury, was one of the greatest sticklers for 
the monks in this age, and to know his sentiments, 
we should attend to the character of the man: he 
was a mean time-serving wretch, who had nothin 
further in view, but that of advancing the papa 
power. He was at first abbot of Glastonbury, and 
then bishop of Worcester. At last, he was ad- 
vanced to the archbishoprick of Canterbury, and in 
that elevated station, he sought to a dize the 
papal power, by denying the clergy the privilege of 
marricge. The met c 
were horrid and abominable, out they were consis- 
tent with the barbarity of the times, and such as 
humanity itself should throw a veil over. Indeed, 
the remaining part of this century was so much 
clogged with superstition and idolatry, that it may 
justly be said, the knowledge of the true God was 
1 men were left to their own wild imaginations, 
and the religion of jesus the redeemer of mankind. 
was foolishness to the Christians, as it had been of 
old a stumbling block to the Jews. But this leads 
us to things of more importance. 


CENTURY XI. 


of this century, the bishops of Rome did not content 
themselves with domineering over the clergy in ec- 
clesiastical matters, and over the laity in things, 
wherein the sacreq rights of consclence were con- 
cerned. They went farther, they became simonical 
brokers, by putting up to sale to the best bidder, 
such bishopricks as were vacant. This was what 
the princes themselves had never done; but 80 far 


universal monarchy, both civil and ecelesiastical. 

In 1030, the appellation of pope, from the word 
Papa, which. signifies a father, was first given to the 
3 of Rome; and Gregory VII. a man of un- 

bounded ambition, was the first on whom it was 

conferred. The cardinals, who were originally pa- 

rish priests in Rome, had now the red hat eh | 

| as an ensign of their dignity ; and as these cardinals 
are the most remarkable body of ecclesiastical poli- 


ticians : 


made use of by Dunstan, 


In the beginning and cope e the . wy part 


as we can learn, the bishops of Rome grasped at 


hem 


— —_— — — — — wy 


— 
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tic ians in the world, so we hope the following ac- 
count of them will afford some entertainment to the 
reader. © | wY 


Although their station was at first low and hum- 
ble, vet they are now stiled princes, and compose 


the pope's council. They are appointed by the pope, 
at the request of those princes whose subjects they 
are; but the greatest part of them are Italians, 
When the pope intends to create a new cardinal, he 
calls a private consistory, and makes known to all 
the cardinals present his design. In this consistory, 
he mentions the name of the person whom he in- 
tends to honour with the red hat, and gives them ten 
days to consider of it. At the end of the ten * * 
he calls another consistory, in which he takes the 
opinion of each cardinal, who have all the liberty 
to give their votes which ever way they Pleaze ; and 
in general he is guided by the majority. 

The cardinals are divided into three classes; the 
first, consisting of six, are called cardinal bishops : 
the, second, 1 fifty in number, are called 
cardinal priests; and the third, being only fourteen, 
ate called cardinal deacons; makin 
seventy; and these constitute what is called the sa- 


cred college. The number of cardinal bishops has | 


been always the same, but that of the priests and 
- deacons was never properly fixed. In 1125, the 
sacred college consisted of only fifty-three members, 
and the council of Constance reduced them to thirty- 
four; but they have gradually risen up to their pre- 
sent number, 
The cardinals have great power and many privi- 
leges; they have an absolute power in the church 
during the vacancy of the holy see. I hey only can 
elect the new pope, and the choice must fall upon 
one of themselves. Almost all the great offices in 
the court of Rome, are filled with cardinals ; nay, 
some of them are prime ministers of state to the 
Roman catholic princes ; and, in general, they en- 
joy the most valuable church livings. The dress of 


a cardinal is a red sattane, a rochet, a short purple 


mantle, and a red hat. But to return to our narra- 


Pope Gregory VII. obliged all the bishops to 


swear allegiance to him; and he issued a decree, 
that the civil power should not proceed against any 


one who appealed to the pope. | 
Having openly avowed, that he had an inherent 


2 0 of absolute power over all sovereigns in the 
C 


wristian world, he proceeded so far as to summon 


the emperor Henry, to appear before him at Rome, | 


Henry despised the 


to answer for his conduct. | 
summons, and the pope excommunicated him, and 


threatened to do the same to the French king, be- 


host, he was to do 


in the whole | 
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cause he took part with the emperor, Nor did he 


stop here; for he sent to all the Christian princes in 
Europe, exciting them to take up arms against the 
emperor, and prevailed on his eldest son to raise 3 
rebellion in the empire. 7 

Toward the latter end of this century. the prac. 
tice of penitents whipping themselves became yery 


fashionable in the church, and was considered as an 


heroic Christian virtue. The custom of one doing 
penance for another, likewise took place; and ab- 
stinence was enjoined on Fridays and Saturdays; 
mass for the living was to be celebrated only on@ x 
day, but two masses were , permitted for the dead, 
All the fauhful were oblige to communicate at | 
Easter, on pain of being excommunicated, and de- 

nied Christian burial; — hitherto the communica | 
was received in both kinds. If a priest let fall the 
o penance before he said mas; 
again ; and Lanfranc, archbishop of Canterbury, 
made a law in England, forbidding the priests to 
marry, which created many. disturbances. It was 
likewise at the end of this eentury, that crusade. 
begun, but we shall treat of them all in our account 
of the next century, | 


CENTURY XII. 


In the beginning of this century, the pope claimed 
the power to himself, of nominating to all the vacaut 
bishopricks in England, where 3 had hither- 
to confered the hishopricks on whom they pleased. 
Anselem, archhishop of Canterbury, refused to con- 
secrate any but such as were presented by the pope: 
this contest held many years, the king, 1 I. stil 
maintaining his right, and the archbishop, supported 
by the pope, opposing it. The king, in hopes ot 
bringing the pope to reason, sent ambassadors to 
Rome, who, provoked at the rude manner in which 
they were treated by the pope, declared that the king, 
their master, would never yield up his authority; 
that he wonld lose his kingdom in its defence, to 
which the pope replied, that he would sooner lose 
his life, than suffer the king to nominate to the va- 


cant benefices. | | 


When the ambassadors returned to England, the 
king exerted himself to support his authority, and 
Anselm was obliged to depart the. kingdom, nor 
would the king permit him to return. 'This gallant 

rince opposed the popish encroachments to the last: 
but after his death, amidst the confusion of the civil 
wars, king Stephen was obliged to seek assistance 


from the ergy» who embraced that opportunity of 


aggrandizing themselves and extending their power: 


Anothercireumstance not much attended to, A 
er e 


2 


encreased the popes power was, their claiming the 
„ frst fruits and tenths of all benefices ; Es 
* brought them in was 
his century, that popes introduced the practice of 
indulging bishops and other rich clergymen, to reside 
at Rome, for which they paid great ums; and there 
they often betrayed the civil rights of their country. 
The canonization of the saints was performed by the 


nued. | | 116 | 
But of all the schemes used by the popes, none 
equalled the crusades, commonly called the holy 
wars. Future ages will read- with astonishment, 
that all the Christian princes. in wore could be 
50 weak as to drain their kingdoms of all the young 
men able to bear arms, and lead them into Asia, be- 
cause the pope told them, it would be a most merito- 
nous action, to rescue the holy sepulchre out of the 

hands of the infidels. : 
The first of these croisades or crusades, was un- 
dertaken in the year 1096 ; and although the Euro- 


yet they put themselves wholly under the direction 
of one Peter, a hermit who had travelled from place 
to place, urging the people to take up arms against 
the infidels. This army marched: through Hungary 
into Greece, spreading famine wherever they came, 
and at last they met in the neighbourhood of Con- 
nantinople, where it was found that vast numbers of 
them had perished during their journey. In this ex- 
pedition, which was commanded, after they arrived 
a Constantinople, by Godfrey of Bologne, several 
cities were taken, particularly Jerusalem, where 
Godfrey was crowned king. The sultan of Egypt 
was deieated at the battle of Ascalon: and this is ge- 
nerally called the first crusade. +» © | © 
The second crusade was undertaken in the year 
ad Lewis VII. king of France. The people in 
Greece and Constantinople had been reduced to such 
want, by these armies eating up their provisions, 
that they laid 80 many. snares to destroy them, that 
ul those belonging to the emperor, either perished 
vith want, or were some way or other cut off, | 
Nor was it much better with the French army, 


bor they having besieged Damascus, were attacked 
eh the Saracens, 
it | 


The third crusade was undertaken, 1188, soon 
er Saladine had retaken the city of Jetusalem, and 
mom the Christains out of Palestine. Almost all 


: princes of Europe went on this expedition, among 


| * was Richard I. of England; but althou they 
e towns from the infidels, yet still their 
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a most enormous sum. It was in 


popes, and communion in both kinds still conti- 


pean princes went along with their respective armies, 


1114, and was headed by the emperor Conrad III. 


the greatest part of them cut 
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success was not much better than in the 1 ones. 
The princes quarrelled among themselves, and sepa- 
rated their forces from each other; so that they be- 
came an easy prey to the Saracens. A party of near 
twenty thousand Christians, in attempting to return 
to Europe, had their retreat cut off, and were sur- 
rounded by the Saracens, who enraged to find, that 
these men should travel so many miles to molest 
those who never offended them, cut every one of the 
unfortunate wretches in pieces. oe Ee Ih 
The fourth crusade was in 1195, by the emperor 
Henry VI. and in this expedition, the Christians 
took a great number of towns ; but the emperor dying 
his forces were dispersed, and the remains of them 
were obliged to return to Europe. | 
The ch crusade was undertaken in 1198, at the 
instigation ot pope Innocent III, but although they 
had some success at first, yet the plague breaking 
out amongst them, the greatest part perished through 
the violence of that disorder, so that very few return- 
ed to Europe. 
Although the remainder of the crusades we have 
to mention, do not come within the bounds of the 
twelfth _— yet for the ease of the reader, that 
he may have them all in one point of view, we shall 
here take notice of them. 
The sixth crusade began 1228, and in this expe- 
dition, the Christians took several towns; but not 
being able to keep them, they were glad to make 
peace with the Saracens, and return home to Eu- 


Ihe seventh crusade was commanded by Lewis, 
commonly called St Lewis, in 1249. This army 
had scarce time to do any thing, when a sickness 
broke out among them, and the Saracens, taking an 
opportunity of thete affliction, came suddenly upon 
them and butchered most of them in the most barba- 
rous manner. St Lewis, with his nobles, were taken 
prisoners; but on condition of agreeing to a truce for 
ten years, they were set at liberty. 

The eighth and last crusade was in 1270, com- 
manded by the same St. Lewis, assisted by Prince 
Edward of England, afterwards Edward I. The 
Christian army took several towns, but it was not 
in their power to keep them; so that from 1096, to 
1270, about two millions of men were lost, in at- 
tempting to take what could never have been of any 
service to them. But by the absence of the princes. 


from their dominions, the popes raised their power; 


and the vast sums they procured for indulgencies, 
rendered them formidable to the greatest powers in 
Europe. Many of the sovereigns having been killed 


in those expeditions, their successors were left m.— 
nors: and it ge y happened, that the pope ap- 
3A fo pointed 
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| pointed some of his own creatures to be their guar- 
dians; and thus, before they had arrived at years 


of maturity, they found the papal authority dauge- 
rous to be opposcd. | 3 55 


CENTURY XI. 


The power of the popes in this century, was 
stretched to such an enormous length, that had not 
universal darkness in religion and all sorts of learning 
overspread Europe, a man of a small share of know- 
ledge would have perceived, that it must soon have 
had a fall. Boniface VIII. during this century, 
arrogated to himself the power of deposing prinees, 
as by divine right: and he published an ordinance or 
bull, in which he forbade all princes to take any 
thing out of the ecclesiastical revenues. He like- 
wise instituted a jubilee, wherein he granted indul- 

encies to all who should visit the churches of St. 
Wo and St. Paul at Rome; and ordained, that the 
same should be observed once every century. 

The opening of this jubilee brought vast numbers 
of people to Rome, and the pope to shew his autho- 
rity, in temporals as well as in spirituals, dressed 
himself one day in his pontifical robes, and the next 
in the purple, like that worn by the emperors. In 
England, where many of the benefices were extre- 
iN rich, the pope had the address to thurst into 


them many of the Italian clergy, which so exaspe-, 


rated the English. nobility, that they entered into an 
association in 1232, to drive these foreign adventu- 
rers out of the kingdom. 


The pope commanded the king, under pain of 


_ excommunication, to chastise the barons, and the 
bishops to excommunicate them, but the confederacy 
was too strong either for the civil or ecclesiastical 
power. | 

Pope Innocent IV. sorry to see his favourites dri- 
ven out of England, sent one Martin, a kinsman of 
his own, to renew the pretensions of the church of 
Rome. 'The English. complained; to the king, that 
the Italians had got all the valuable benefices into 
their own hands, upon. which Martin was driven 
out of the kingdom. The king appointed commis- 
sioners to enquire what sums had been paid to these 


Italians, and it was found that they exceeded by far 
the royal revenue, being no less than sixty thousand | 
marks, a most enormous sum in that age. Henry 
III. of England, in whose reign this happened, sent 


ambassadors to complain to the pope concerning 
these things, che pontiff being then at Lyons; but 
all the answer he received was, that he must state 
his grievances with more humility, in another man- 
ner, and contribute towards furnishing out a fresh 


. 


in their turn. The only thing t 
| approbation of this century, was the encouragement 
given to the study of the civil law; a science that | 


the human mind, by leading 


eruade against the inf deb. The king did not jay 
any regard to this, and such was! the arrogance of 
the pops, that he excommunicated the bishop of 
Lincoln, for refusiag to admit an Italian priest to ; 


* 


living in his diocese, but the good bishep died on 


after. | | 
In the same ruanner, in the year 1258, pope Alex. 
ander IV. excommunicated the archbishop of Vorl, 
who withstood the: prosecution with great dignity 
and fortitude ; and drawing towards his end, wrote 
a very pious letter to the pope, exhorting him to 
zuppress those innovations, so Very injurious to the 
church, and so dangerous to the safety of his own 
soul. ; | e | 

| CENTURY XIV. 


During this century, Boniface: IX. published! 
bull or ree, wherein he' commanded that one 
year's revenue of every bishoprick and abbey, should 
be paid to Rome, as soon as the incumbent way 
installed; and at the same :ime declared himself to 
be sovereign lord, both in t is and spiritual, 
Philip, king of France, burnt this bull, by the hand 
of the common hangman, and sent the following la 
conic letter to the pope, Philip, by the grace of 
God, king of France, to Boniface, who sets up for 
Sovereign pontiff, little or no health. Be it known 


to your extravagance, that we are not subject to any | 


persons whatever, as to what regards temporals; 
that the collating to churches and prebendaries 
belongs to us of . . right; and that we have a 
right to appropriate the ſruits 

Edward III. king of England, sent ambassadors to 
the pope, e des to refrain from making any 
further innovations/in the church; but that prince 
died before he received an answer. Soon after this 


two popes were chosen, which created a great schism | 


in the church; but each made their pretensions to 
infallibility, and they excommunicated each other, 
that deserves our 


will always tend towards enlarging the powers of 
the student into the 


knowledge of history and jurisprudence. 
©. CENTURY xv. 


This e presents us with many important 
transactions; for the schism that appeared at the be- 
ginning of it, had for many years engaged the cart 
and attention of the princes and prelates in Europe. 
Besides this, the difference between pope Eugen" 


k 


LV. and the council of Basil; and the project o 2 


rr / /! (. 3 was 


of them to ourselves.“ 


gag ﬆ. 9 . 
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consequences that were feared; nor was the re- 


ing the Greek and Latin churches, became the sub- 
7-ct-matter of conversation throughout most parts 
of the Christian world. But the differences between 
the pope and the council had not those mischievous | 


union of the churches attended with the expected or 
desired SUCCESS. | | > 
Among many other remarkable events, the oppo-, 
Sition made in several parts of Germany, to the er- 
rors and enormities of the church of Rome had this 
tendency, that it put men upon searching the scrip- 
tures and traditions ; and it obliged the prelates to 
put on the 2 of stimulating their clergy to- 
wards the reformation of abuses, so generally, and 
0 justly complained of; as also to make many re- 
gulations in the discipline of the church; and none 
of the European churches were more forward in 
promoting this undertaking than those of France. 
The king of France published a declaration, where- 
in he prohibited his subjects from paying any obe- 
dience to the popes in temporal matters, and seized 
for his own use, all the first-fruits and tenths, 
which was a fatal blow at the root of the papal 
power. At this time three popes had been elected, 
who all pretended a right to infallibility; and each 
thundered out their anathemas against the others; 
but the French clergy, with the assistance of their 
king, stood their und; for although they ac- 
knowledged one of Sis wane, yet to their everlast- 
ing honour, they refused to pay any regard to his 
dictates in things of a temporal nature. | 
It was in the beginning of this century, that the 
famous council of Constance was held in the city 
of that name; and the reason for its being called 
was, to put an end to the schism which had broke 
out in the church, by the election of three popes at 
one time. John XXIII. one of these popes, fled 
from the vengeance of the council, but being 
brought back and placed at the bar, he calmly sub- 
mitted to resign all his pretensions to the tripple 
crown, | ESTER, {OR 
The two others who were competitors with him, 
viz, Gregory XII. and Benedict XI. were deposed, 
and Martin V. was elected by the council, 
who in this single instance, 
in the room of the cardinals. | | 
The people in general entertained great hopes 
that the council would have reformed many of the 
abuses that had crept into the church; but in this 
they were much deceived, for instead of restoring 
«cipline to its original purity, spent much of 
eir time in condemning those whom they called 
heretics. John Huss, and Jerome of Prague, were 


a 
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of the great Wickliffe were like wise condemned 
many years after he was dead. Nay, to the eternal 
disgtace of this council, it was ordered, that the 
bones of Wickliffe should he dug out of the grave, 
where they had been deposited thirty years before, 


and reduced to ashes. Upon this act of clerical 
power, the judicious Rapin makes the followin 
reflection: His ashes were thrown into the brook | 
which runs through the town of Lutterworth ; the 
brook conveyed the ashes to the Severn, and the 
Severn to the sea.“ In the same manner his doc- 
trines spread so far, that the papal power in - 
land was easily abolished 9 FP 

It seems to have been in this century, that the 
popes thought their power fully established; and 
probably it might have been so, had it not been for 
che noble stand made against their encroachments 
by the king and clergy of France. In a council 
held at Basil, 1445, there were upwards of forty 
constitutions made with respect to ecclesiastical dis- 
cipline, one of which prohibited the people from 

wing new names to the virgin Mary ; such as our 
Fady of Consolation; our Lady of Grace; and our 
Lady of Pity. There were several other ordinances, 
$uch as a prohibition against rang through the 
streets che relics of saints, in order to get money; 
and clandestine marriages were like wise prohibit 

In France, Charles VI. a weak, though well- 
meaning prince, not willing to do any thing with- 
out the consent of his people, called an assembly of 
the clergy, to consider of the papal decrees. 
determination of the council was, that the popes 
were not infallible, hut that they were subject to 
general councils, to whom they were obliged 
give an account of their conduct. But this strenu- 
ous attempt to support liberty in matters of an eccle- 
siastical nature, served only to stimulate the court 
of Rome towards making new innovations. It was 
at this time, that bishops were first permitted to sell 
their livings and retire to other parts of the world, 
which they found much more to their advantage. 
The popes received a gratuity for the resignation, 
and nominal Christianity now became a trade. 


CENTURY XVI 


In our account of this century, we are as it were 
stopped short just at the entrance; for the popes, 
having considered the whole Christian world as in a 
state of profound ignorance, thought that a fair op- 

portunity presented itself for them to domineer over 
the consciences of men. For this purpose the pope 
issued indulgencies, which were to be sold at an ex- 


both condemned and executed, and the sentiments 


| travagant price to all those who would purchase 
; them, 


* 
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them, and this was done under pretence of rebuild- 
ing the church of St. Peter's at Rome. Learning, 
however, was now beginning to lift up her a, 


Popish ignorance began to vanich before the glori- 


| 
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ous light of the truth; and Luther, that bright stur 
of the reformation, burst forth amidst the night of 
popisb darkness: but with respect to him we must 
speak more largely hereafter. „„ 


— 


— 


The Rericiovs OR DRERS 


E come now, in the second place, to consider 
- the different orders in the church of Rome, and 
as this is, in all respects, consistent with the plan 
we have laid down, so we shall attend to historical 
matter of fact with the strictest fidelity. It is im- 
possible to describe the different rules and ceremo- 
| nies of religion, without making the reader acquain- 
ted with those sects to whom they belong; for should 
we do otherwise, we should, to use the words of the 
ingenious Dr. Watts, present our readers only with 
skeletons. All these ceremonies will naturally 
come before us, and be presented to our readers; 
and therefore before we go any further, we shall 
present them with an account of the rise and pro- 

gress of the monastic life, | | 

The word monk, signifies the same as a s0litary, 
or one who lives sequestered from the company and 
conversation of the rest of the world; and is usual- 
8 to those Christian men who dedicate 
themselves wholly to the service of religion, in some 
monastery. Those of the female sex, who devote 
themselves in like manner to a religious life, are 
called nuns, and of these are many bferent orders. 
There is some difference in the sentiments of learn- 
ed men concerning the original and rise of the mo- 
nastic life; but the most probable account of this 
matter seems to be as follows: | 

In the Decian persecution, which was about the 
middle of the third century, many persons in Egypt, 
to avoid the fury of the storm, fled to the neigh- 
bouring deserts and mountains, where they not only 
found a safe retreat, but also more time and liberty 
to exercise themselves in acts of piety and divine con- 
templations ; which sort of life became so agreeable 
to them, that, when the persecution was over, they 
refused to return to their habitations agai * 
rather to cc utinue in those cottages and cells, whic 


they had made for themselves in the wilderness. 


in the Cyvrcy of Roms. 


The first and most noted of these solitaries were, 
Paul and Anthony, two famous Egyptians, whom 
therefore St. Jerom calls the fathers of the Christian 
hermits ; for as yet, there was no bodies or commu- 
nities of men, embracing this life, nor any mona- 
steries built; but only a few single persons scaitered 
here and there in the deserts 1 Egypt; till Pacho- 
| mius, in the peaceable reign of Constantine, procur- 
ed some monasteries to be built in Thebais in Egypt; 
from whence the custom of living in societies was 
followed by degrees, in other parts of the world, in 
Succeeding ages. | | 

Till the year 250, there were no monks in the 
church : and from that time to the reign of Constan- 
tine, monachism was confined to the hermits, or an- 
chorets, living in private cells ig the wilderness. But 
when Pachomius had erected monasteries in Egypt, 
other countries presently followed the example, and 
zo the monastic life came to its full maturity in the 
church. Hilarion, a disciple of Anthony, was the 
first monk in Palestine or Syria; and not long after, 
Eustathius, bishop of Sebastia, brought monachism 
into Armenia, Paphlagonia, and Pontus. Athana- 
sius, about the year 340, taught the anchorets of Italy 
and Rome to live in societies; but it was some time 
after this, that Martin, bishop of Tours, fixed his 
cell in France, and gave birth to the monastic lite in 
that kingdom; from whence, some learned men 
think, it was brought by Pelagius into Britain, at 
the beginning of the fifth century. ; # 

The antient monks were not, like the modern, 
distinguished into orders, and denominated from the | 
founders of them; but they had their names from 
the places they inhabited. 

All monks were, originally, no more than laymen: 
nor could they well be otherwise, being confined by 
their own rules to some desert or wilderness, where 
chere could be no room for the exercise of the clerical 

| | | function 
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office of a mon 


do a monastic life. 
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functions, d St. Jerom tells us, the 
The council of Chalcedon expressly distinguishes 


the monks from the clergy, and reckons them with 
| the laymen. Gratian himself, who is most concern- 


ed for the moderus, owns it to be plain, from eccle- 
Siastical history, that, to the time of pope Siricius 


and Zozimus, the monks were only simple laymen 
and not of the clergy. * | 


1 

In some cases, however, the clerical and mona- 
gtie life were capable of being conjoined: as, first 
when a monastery happened to be at 80 
tance from its proper church, that the monks could 
nt ordinarily resort thither for divine service; 
which was the case with the monasteries in Egypt, 
and other ay of the East. In this ease, some one 
or more of the monks were ordained for the perfor- 
mance of divine offices among them. - Another case 


| in which the clerical and monastic lives were united, 


was when monks were taken out of the monasteries 
by the bishops, and ordained for the service of the 
church. This was allowed and encouraged, when 


| once monastries were become schools o learning 


and pious education. Thirdly, it happened some- 
times, that a vishop and all his clergy, embraced the 
monastic life, by a voluntary renunciation of pro- 
perty, and enjoying All things in common. Euse- 
bius Vercellensis was the first, who brought this 
way of living into the western church. St. A 
«tin set up the same way of living among the clergy 
of Hippo. And so far as this was an imitation of 
ecenobitic life, and having all things in common, 
4 might be called a monastic as well as a clerical 
The Canobites, or such monks as lived in com- 
munities, were chiefly regarded by the church, and 
were therefore under the direction of certain laws 
and rules of government; of which we shall here 
give a short account. And © 7 TOO IOh 
First, All men were not allowed to turn monks at 
pleasure, because such an indiscriminate permission 
would have been detrimental both to the church and 
tate. Upon this account the civil law forbids any 
of those officers called curiales to become monks. 
unless they parted with their estates to others, who 
might serve their country in their stead. For the 
dame reason servants were not to be admitted into 
ay monastery without their masters leave. Indeed 
lust nian afterwards abrogated this law by an edicr 
of his own, which first set servants at liberty from 
their masters, under pretence of betaking tnemselves 
N The same precautions were ob- 
*rved in regard to married persons and children. 


The former were not to embrace the monastic life, 


No. 8. 


is, not to teach, but to mourn. | 


t a dis- 
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their gravity an 
their admission: 
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This precaution was afterwards broke through by 
Justinian; but the church never approved of this 
mnovation. As to children, the council of Gangra 
decreed, thet if any such, under pretence of reli- 
gion, forsook their parents, they should be anathe- 
But Justinian enervated the force of this 
law likewise, forbidding parents to hinder their 
children from becoming monks or clerks; and as 


children were not to turn monks without consent of 
their parents, so neither could parents oblige their 


children to embrace a religious life against their own 
consent. But che fourth council of Toledo, 633, 
set aside this precaution, and decreed, that whether 


the devotion of their parents, or their own profes- 


sion, made them monks, both should be equally 
binding, and there should be no permission to re- 
turn to a secular hbfe a 
when a parent offered a child, before he was capa- 
ble of giving his own consent. 5 

The manner of admission to the monastic liſe was 


usually by some change of habit or dress, not to 


signify any religious mystery, but only to express 

1 I e the A1 But we 
read of no solemn vow or profession required at 
they underwent a triennial 
probation, during which time they were inured to 
the exercises of a monastic life. If, after that time 
was expired, they chose to continue the same exer- 
cises, they were then admitted without any farther 
ceremony into the community. Nor was there as 


yet any solemn vow of poverty required; though ir 


was customary for men voluntarily to resign the 
world, by disposing of their estates to charitable 
uses, before the entered into a community, where 
they were to enjoy all things in common as bro- 


As the monasteries had no standing revenues, all 
the monks were-obliged to exercise themselves in 


bodily labour, to maintain themselves, without 
bei 


burdensome to others. They had no idle 
mendieants among them: they looked upon a monk 
that did not work, as no better than a covetous de- 
frauder ; and Sogomen tells us, that Serapion pre- 


sided over 2 monastery of ten thousand monks, near 


Arsinoe in E ypt, w all laboured with their own 
24% means they not only maintained 
themselves, but had enough to relieve the poor. lo 


spiritual. The first of these was a perpetual repen- 


tance ; upon which account the life of a monk is 


often stiled the life of a mourner. And in alluston 
to this, the isle of Canobus, near Alexandria, tor- 


merly a place of great lewdness, was upon the trans- 
3 | lation 
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| unless with the mutual consent of both parties. 
| 


— 


gain, as was before allowable 


their bodily exercises they joined others that were 
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vent idle discourse and idle contentions, 


of his element, like a fish upon dry 
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lation and settlement of the monks of Tabennus 
theſe, caied the isle of repentance. | Ihe next spi- 
ritual exercize was, extraordinary fasting. The 


Egyptun monks kept every day a fast till three in- 


the ' at:ernoun, excepting Saturdays, Sundays, and 
the fifty days of Pentecost. Some exercised them- 
selves with great austerities, fasting two, three, 
four, or five days together; but this, practice was 
not gen*raily. approved. They did not think such 
excessive abstinence of any use, but rather a disser- 
vice to religion; for Pachomius's rule, which was 
supposed to be given him by an angel, permitted 
every man to eat, drink, at labour according to 
his bodily strength. So that fasting was a discre- 


tionary thing, and matter of choice, not compul- 


sion. In some places, they had the scriptures read 
during their meals at table. This custom was first 
brought into the monasteries of Cappadocia, to pre- 
But in 
Egypt they had no occasion for this remedy; for 
they were taught to eat their meat in silence. Pal- 
laddiius mentions one instance more of their devotion, 
which was only occasional; namely their psalmody 
at the reception of any brethren, or conducting 
them with singing of psalms to their habitation. 

Ihe laws did not allow monks to interest them- 
selves in any affairs, either ecclesiastical or civil; 
and those who were called to any employment in 
the church, were obliged to quit their monaste 
thereupon. Nor were they permitted to encroac 
upon the duties, or rights and privileges of the se- 
cular clergy. _ | 

By the laws of their first institution, in all 
of the east, their habitation was not to be in cities, 
or places of public concourse, but in deserts and 
private 1etirements, as their very name implied. 
The famous monk Anthony used to say, that the 


Wilderness was as natural to a monk as water to a 


fish; and therefore a monk in a cit 5 quite out 
and. 

As the monks of the ancient church were under 
no solemn vow or profession, they were at liberty 
to betake themselves to a secular life again. Julian 
himself was once in the monastic habit; and the 
same is observed of Constans, the son of Constan- 
tine, who usurped the empire in Britain. Ihe rule 
of Pachomius, by which the Egyptian monks were 
governed, has nothing of any vow at their entrance, 
nor any punishment tor such as deserted their sta- 
tion afterwards. 

In process of time, it was thought proper to inflict 
some punishment; which was, that if they were 
possessed bf any substance, it should be all forfeited 
to the monastery which they had deserted. 


| 


q 


| 
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The monastic, life soon made a "uy great pro. 
0 


gress all over the Christian world; for Rufinus, 
who travelled through the cast in 373, assures us, 


there were almost as many monks in the desarts, aß 
inhabitants in the cities. From the wilderness it 


made its way into the towns and cities, where it | 


multiplied greatly; for the same author informs us, 
that in the single city of Oxirinca, there were 


more monasteries than houses, and above thirty 


thousand religious. 


Having said thus much concerning the institution 
of the monastic orders, we shall now begin to pre- 


sent the reader with an accurate account of them, 
both as they have been in former times, and as they 


are at present. | 


The most ancient, so far as we can judge of th: 


religious orders in the Roman church, are the Au- 


gustine monks, who have made a great figure in ti; 


World, and are still held in high repute. 


Austin, or as he is Sometimes called, St. Augus- 
tine, bishop of Hippo in Africa, about the latter end 
of the fourth century, had been brought up by 
Christian parents; his father being a centurion in 


one of the Roman legions, and his mother a very + 


pious woman. But notwithstanding all the cate 
which had been taken of his education, yet he 
had scarce left the schools, when we joined lum- 
self to those worst of all heretics, the Manicicans, | 
As he had great natural parts, improved by a fine 


education, he was much followed as a public teach- 
er of oratory, but it pleased*God to convince him of 


his errors, and in the thirty-sixth year of his age he 
became a sincere Christian. Soon after this remark- 
able event, he went over to Africa, and was or- 
dained bishop of Hippo, where, in many respects, 
he became an eminent instance of the power of di- 
vine grace; only that in some things he was 100 

Superstitious, | ba = 

At that time, the monastic life was much in 
vogue, and Austin having many presbyters under 
him, they agreed to build a sort of convent or c'0j- | 
ster near the church, where they spent most of their 
leisure hours in devotion, in explaining the sacred 
Scriptures, and in making each other acquainted | 
with the different principles contained in the body 
of divinity ; for at that time disputed points were 
much regarded and much taught. 

These presbyters, however, were not bound dow" | 
by any oaths. or vows ; they loved their situation, 
because they thought it was acceptable to God, 
while they were endeavouring to mortify ther 
worldly lusts, and prepare themselves for heaven 
But as things took a very different turn afterwards, | 


and those societies of men which had been * 


** 


it were, originally from motives of necessity and 
wu, were 1 laid hold of by the Roman 
pontiffs, to establish and standing orders upon 

them, making use of their names, and sheltering 
| their pretensions to piety, under the mask of real 
and genuine rel ion. For this reason we find, that 
in the thirteenth century, many religious orders 
sprung up in the church; and pope Alexander the 
IV. in the year 1256, availing himself of that cir- 
cumstance, in order to aggrandize the papal power, 
reduced three or four of these orders into one, and 


rmits. | | os 
5 present, these monks are divided into several 
lifferent classes, but their rules and orders are 
much the same. They have all things in common, 
and the rich who enter into the order, are to sell 
their pos3es$ions, and give the money to the. poor ; 


thren. They are not to receive any alms, without 
delivering the whole up to their superiors; and if it 
chould happen that a persecution arise, then they are 
to betake themselves immediately to the place where 
| their superior has withdrawn himself. They are to 
employ the first part of the morning in labouring 
with their hands, and the rest of the day in reading 
and devotion. They have Saturdays allowed to 
provide themselves in necessaries, and on Sundays 
they are permitted to drink wine; and when they 
go abroad, they must always go two in a company; 
nor are they ever to eat, but in their monastery, let 
the calls of nature be ever so urgent. 
They are foi bidden to harbour the least thoughts 
of women, nor are they permitted to receive any 
letters or presents without communicating them to 
their superiors. These orders are read over to them 
in the consistory once every week, and each of the 
young ones has a copy of them delivered to them. 
Their habit is black, and the nuns of the same or- 
der are bound down to rules of a similar nature. 
henedictine monks are another very ancient order 
in the church of Rome, and they took their rise 
during the reign of the emperor Justinian, about the 
year 530. "Their founder was one Benedict, a. fa- 
mous Italian monk, who established twelve monas- 
teries in the diocese of Tibur ; and these acquired 
50 much repute, that they were exempted from 
cpiscopal jurisdiction. From this place he removed 
o Mount Cassino, where he established another 
monastery, and sent out his disciples into every part 
«rhe Chiristian world. During the space . 
hundred years they became so famous, that they had 
umost all the religious houses to themselves, till 
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called them by the general name of Augustine 


that is, they are to give it to the monks their bre- 


101 


with them a little of their fame. These monks - 
wear a loose black gown with large wide slecves, 
and a capuchin on their heads, with à peak at the 
end. Like most of the other orders in the Romish 
church, they are divided into many classes; but in 
general their rules ate the following: b 
| They are obliged to perform their devotions seven 
times in twenty-four hours. First, at two o' Clock 
in the morning, because our Saviour is said to have 
risen from the dead at that time. Secondly, at six 
o'clock in the morning, because our Saviour is said 
to have appeared to the women at that time. Third- 
ly, at nine in the morning, at which time it is sup- 
posed Pilate ordered our Saviour to be scour 
Fourthly, at noon, at which time it is generally al- 
lowed our Saviour was crucified. - Fifthly, at three 
o'clock in the afternoon, when our Saviour expired 
on the cross. Sixthly, at six in the afternoon, when 
they supposed our Lord to be taken down from the 
cross. Lastly, at seven in the evening, the time 
when they suppose our Saviour's agony began. 
Thus all their seven hours of devotion, taking in 
the subsequent first, and afterwards the antecedent 
have a relation to our Saviour's sufferings 
These monks are obliged to go always two and 
| two together, and in lent they must fast till six 
in the evening; but they are not to subject themselves 
to any wilful austerities, or rigorous penances, with- 
out leave from their superiors. Ihey never con- 
verse together at meals, but attend to the reading of 
the scripture, they lay all in one chamber, though 


only one in a bed, and even in bed they keep their 


cloathes on. For small faults they are shut out 
from meals, and for greater ones they are denied 
admittance to the chapel. Incorrigible offenders are 
excluded from the monastery, nor can they ever be 
again re- admitted, but upon giving proots of the most 
sincere repentance. I he furniture of each of their 
beds is a mat, a rug, a blanket, and a pillow, and each 
monk is obliged to have two coats, two bowls, a 
table book, a Fife, a needle, and a handkerchief. It 
must be acknowledged, however, that the monks of 
this "= have been a great ornament to the literary 
world. | | 1 . 
At St. Maur, in France, where they have a famous 
monastery, 7 have published the best editions of 
the works of the fathers, with judicious remarks, 
and critical observations. Many of them are not 
friends to superstition but long carnestiy to unite 
Christians togecher in brothetly love and ", = 
This is much to their honour, and if they go on in 


a3 
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Dominicans and Franciscans started up to share [ 1 e inpi 


the same line of moderation, much good may be ex- 
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- The Francitcans or Grey Friars, are another or- 
der in the church of Rome, and extremely numerous. 
St. Francis, the founder of this order, was born of 
noble parents at Asissium, in the province of Um- 
bria in Italy; in or near the year 1182. He renoun- 
ced a considerable estate, which had been man 
years in the ion of his ancestors, forsook all 
the pleasures of this life, to embrace a voluntary po- 
verty, and live in the practice of the greatest austeri- 
tes. He went daily barefooted; and besides travel- 
ling from place to place, to visit the sick and relieve 
the poor, he preac on Sundays and festivals, in 
the parish churches, to very large and crouded con- 
gregations. 1 24 5 | 

In the year 1208, designing to establish a religi- 
ous order, he presented to pope Innocent III, a copy 
of the rules he had drawn up, praying that they 


might be confirmed by the holy sce. The pope, 


considering his despicable appearance, and the ex- 
treme severity of his rules, bid him go to find out 
swine, and deliver them the rules he had composed; 
as being fitter for such animals, than for men. 
Francis being withdrawn, went out and rolled him 
self in the mire, along with some swine; and in that 
filthy 3 again presented 2 before the 

ope, beseechi im to grant his request; upon 
wr A the — ed and — Tae, the order. 
From this time, Francis became famous throughout 
all Italy; and many. persons of considerable rank 
forsook the world, and put themselves under his 


direction. a 


Thus the order of Francis cans spread itself over 
all Europe, and the fathers belonging to it were, for 
many years, esteemed the most celebrated preachers ; 


for they went from one village to another instructing 


the rude uncivilized people. They were so zealous, 
that many of them went among the Pagans to endea- 
vour to convert them, and some were most cruelly 
put to death. The Roman Catholic legends con- 
cerning this extraordinary person, relate, that a little 
before his death, there appeared wounds in his hands 
and feet, like chose of our Saviour's and they kept 
continually bleeding, but after his death there was 


no such thing as either wounds, or blood. He was 


buried in a small oratory he had built at Rome, and 
his name was inserted in the calendar of saints. 
After the death of St. Francis, the pope prescribed 
certain rules for the better regulation of the Grey- 
friars, for they were held in great repute. "They 
were allowed to preach in cities, towns, and villages ; 
but they were to instruet rather by the gravity of 
their e and meanness of their habit, 3 
the severity of sharp reproof. All their reproo 
were to be general, without addressing themselves to 


* 


the severest Rm rains to reveal the confessions of 
penitents. ey were not to seek after preferment 
nor were they to preach in any church or chapel, 
unless invited thereto. At present, their orders . 
rules may be reduced to the following particulars: 
They are to live in common, to observe chastity 
and pay obedience to the pope and to their Superiors, 
Those who are admitted into the order, are first tv | 
sell all they have, and give the money to the poor, 
They are obliged to perform one year's noviciate, 
and when admitted, never to quit the order upon 
any account, | . 
he priests are to perform divine service four 
times every day, according to the ritual of the 
church of Rome, and they are to fast from All- 
Saints till Christmas; that is, they are not, during 
that time, to eat any flesh. They are never to ride 
on horseback, unless it should become absolutely 
necessary, such as the visiting a sick person, or to 
promote their own health. They are not to keep 
any money, but to live upon alms, which they may | 
confidently beg, They are never to be seen in pro- 
fane company, and they are to avoid all familiarity | 
with women. Their habit consists of a loose coat 
of coarse cloth, a hood of the same, a cord for a 
girdle, and a pair of drawers; and when there is 2 
necessity for —_— them, it must be performed 
by sewing a piece of hair-cloth to the place torn. 
I he first monastery of this order, was at Monte 
| Soubazo in Italy, and monasteries were confirmed 
by the council of Lateran, 1215. In a short time, 
they multiplied so fast, that in 1219, five thousand 
friars met at the convent of Assiss ium, as deputies 
from other convents. 55 | 
| The Franciscans came first into England, in the 
year 1256, and they had a convent built for them 
at Canterbury. zealously opposed the di- 
vorce between Henry VIII. and queen Catherine, 
| for which reason, when the monasteries were sup- 
pressed, they were expelled before all others, and 
| above two hundred of them thrown into jails 
| Thirty-two of them were coupled in chains toge- 
| ther like dogs, and sent into dungeons ; many were 
banished, and some of them Py executed, 
Whilst this order flourished in England, they were 
divided into seven parts, called Custodies ; because 
| each of them was governed by a prov:nc.al, called 
a Custos, or guardian of the district. These weile 
London, Vork, Cambridge, Bristol, Oxford, Neu- 
castle, and Worcester; making in the whole s..) 
monasteries. JJ 
| "The first establishment of these friars in London, 


particular persons; nor were they permitted, under 


e 


was begun dy four brothers, who hired wart 


Combhill, from John Travers, at that time sheriff of | 
London. This building they converted into cells, | 
where they lived till the summer following, when | 
they were removed a: Mgr oe citizen and | 
mayor of London, to the parish o St. Nicholas in 
the shambles, now called St. Nicholas in St. Nicho- 
las- lane, where he built them a monastery, and en- 
tered himself a member of their order. There are 
at present above seven thousand convents of this 
order in Europe, and in them a hundred and fifteen 
thousand friars ; and besides these, there are nine 
hundred convents of nuns, who live by the same 
rules. This order has produced five popes, forty- 
six cardinals, besides a vast number of archbishops 
and bishops. The late pope Clement XIV. whose 
real name was Ganganelli, was of this order. | - 
The Dominicans are the next order to that of the 
Franciscans, and they are generally known by the 
name of Black Friars, only that in France, they are 
called Jacobins. St. Dominic their founder, was 
horn in the year 1170, at Calaruega, a small town 
in the kingdom of old Castile, now. a part of Spain; 
while his mother was with child of him, she dream- | 
ed that she was delivered of a little dog, with a flam- | 
beaux in his mouth, which was to give light to the 
world. At six years of age he was sent to learn 
latin, under the direction of his uncle, who had a 
rich parish-living in Castile. His leisure time was 
spent in adorning the altars, and assisting the choir- | 
isters in all the divine offices. At thirteen years of 
age, he was sent to the university of Placentia, in 
the kingdom of Leon, where he spent six years in 
the study of philosophy and divinity. From that 
time he devgted himselt to all manner of religious 
austerities ; and he employed most of his time in the 
conversion of heathens and heretics. This raised 
his reputation so high, that the bischop of Osma, 
resolving to reform the canons of his church, pitch- 
cd upon Dominic for that purpose, and invited him 
3 upon him the office of a canon in his ca- 
thedral. ; 4 | 
In this new station, Dominic behaved with 80 
| much prudence, and subjected himself to so many 
austerities, that the canons, ashamed of their for- 
mer conduct, resolved to imitate his example; 80 
that a new reformation took place. in the cathedral, 
and Dominic was made sub-prior of the chapter. 
| _ ſhe bichop, however, thinking it in all respects 
mconsistent with the duty he owed to the church, 
nat such a bright luminary as Dominic, should be 
confinedl te a particular spot, sent him out to exer- 
debe the office of an evangelical preacher, in several 
of the provinces of Spain, where he converted many 
teretics ; till in the year 1204, the bishop, being 
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| equally as zealous as himself, who all reso 
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gent ambassador to Rome, took Dominic along with 


him. 


During their journey through Languedoc, they 
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_—_ all the CA fallin I . occasioned 
e great r the people had for the Albigen- 
2 nd mat of going forward to Rome, Hoy | 
obtained letters from the pope. to stay some time in 
that country, and labour to convert the heretics, 
Here it was, that Dominic resolved to put in exe- 
cution the desigu he had formed of instituting a re- 
ligious order, whose principal employ should be 
preaching the gospel, converting heretics, defend- 
ing the faith, and propagating Christianity. He 
soon collected a great number of persons together, 
Red to 
convert the heretics; which pleased the pope $0 
much, that he granted a bull, approving of the in- 
stitution. | 0 5 
The first monastery of this order was established 
at Toulouse, by the 0/50; ow the bishops of that 
diocese; and from thence Dominic sent out mis- 
sionaries to procure converts to his rules in every 
part of Europe. In the year 1218, he founded a 
convent in St. James's-street in Paris, from which 
circumstance, they have ever since been called in 
France by the name of Jacobins. Within four years 


afterwards, there were upwards of forty convents 


of Dominicans in Italy, France, Germany, and 
Spain. At Rome he obtained of pope Honorious 


| TH. the church of St. Sabina, where he and his 


companions took the habit which they pretended 
the blessed virgin shewed to the holy Renaud of 
Orleans; being a white garment and scapular, to 
which they added a black mantle and hood, ending 
in a point. St. Dominic died at Bologna, 1221, 
and his order increased so fast, that they had many 
convents in every European nation. * 
The year that St. Dominic died, twelve of his 
followers came over to England, and founded a 
convent at Oxford, and soon after, another at Lon- 
don. In the year 1276, the mayor and aldermen of 
London gave them two streets near the Thames, 
where they had a most magnificent monastery, but 
now there is no more left of it besides the name; 
the place where it stood being now called Black- 
friars. Having received authority from the popes, 
they acted in the most haughty and insolent man- 
ner, insisting on preaching in every church, with- 
out leave either from the bishop or the incumbent. 


This innovation in church discipline, brought on an 


universal dissoluteness of manners; for the people 


considering themselves as under no obligation to 
confess their sins to their parish priests, had re- 
course to the Dominicans, who i 
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of the penitents, consequently could not say, 
ther they perfoi med penance or not. 
There are nuns of this orders, who were insti- 
tuted by Dominic himself, who, whilst he was. la- 
bouring to convert the Albigenses, was much con- 
cerned to find, that several men of considerable 
rank, being unable to support their daughters, gave 
them to the heretics. To remedy this, which gave 


much offence to the clergy, Dominic erected a con- 


vent at Prowelle, where these poor maidens were to 
be instructed in the Christian faith. The habit of 
these nuns is a white robe, a tawney mantle, and a 
black veil. They are obliged to work several hours 
in the day, and to make all the clothes they wear; 
they he on straw beds, and are subjected to many 
other austerities. 
There have been of the order of Dominicans, four 
popes, Sixty-three cardinals, one hundred and fifi 
archbishops, eight hundred bishops, besides the lords 
of the inquisition, of which we shall give an ac- 
count afterwards. | 
Before we dismiss this article, it will be necessa 
to take notice, that the Dominicans assert, that the 
virgin Mary, like all other women, was born in 
original sin; and the Franciscans, on the other 
hand assert, that she was born in a state of inno- 
cence. This has been long contested between the 
two orders, and to what ba they have carried 
their resentment against each other, will appear 
from the following extract from bishop Burnet's 
travels. That learned divine, in his account of 
the city of Bern in Switzerland, writes as follows : 
Ihe second church is the Dominicans chapel, 
where I saw the famous hole that went to an image 
in the church, from one of the cells of the Domini- 
cans, which leads me so set down that story at some 
length : for as it was one of the most signal cheats 
that the world has known, so it falling out about 
twenty years before the reformation was received at 
Bern, it is very probable that it contributed not a 
litle to the preparing of the spirits of the people for 
that change. — the more able to give a particu- 


lar account of it, because I read the original process 


in the Latin record, signed by the notaries of the 
court of delegates, that the pope sent to try the mat- 
ter. The record is about one hundred and thirty 
sheets writ close, and of all sides; it being indeed a 


large volume, and I found the printed accounts so 


defective, that I was at the pains of reading the 
hole process, of which I will give a true abstract. 
Ihe two famous orders that possessgd them- 
aelves of the esteem of those dark ages, wyre en- 
gaged in a mighty rivalry. The Dominicans were 
the most learned they were the eminentest preach- 
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whe- | ers of those times, and had the conduct of the court 


| their side, and endeavour to cheat the people as vell 


of inquisition, and the other chief officers in the 
church in their hands. But on the other hand, le 
Franciscans had an outward appearance of more 
severity, a ruder habit, stricter rules, and greater 
poverty; all which gave them such advantages in 
the eyes of the simple multitude, as were able to ba. 
lance the other honours of the Dominican order. 
In short the two orders were engaged in a high ri. 
valry, but the devotion —_— the Virgin being 
the prevailing passion of those times, the Franciscans 
upon this had great advantages. The Dominicans, 
that are all engaged in the defence of Thomas Aqui- 
nas's opinions, were thereby obliged to assert, that 
she was born in original sin; this was proposed to 
the people by the Franciscans, as no less than blas. 
phemy, and by this the Dominicans began to los: 
ground extremely in the minds of the people, who | 
were strongly prepossessed in favour of the immacu- 
late conception. 
About the 3 of the 15th century, a Fran- 
ciscan happened to preach in Franc fort, and one 
Wigand, a Dominican, coming into the church, the 
cordelier seeing him, broke out into exclamations, 
raising God, that he was not of an order that pro- 
— the Virgin, or that. poisoned princes in the 
sacrament, (for a Dominican had poisoned the em- 
peror Henry VII. with the sacrament) Wigan!, 
being extremely provoked with this bloody reproach, 
gave him the lie, upon which a dispute arose, which | 
ended in a tumult, that had almost cost the Domini- 
can his life, yet he got away. The whole order re- 
solved to take their revenge, and in a chapter held 
at Vimpsen, in the year 1504, they contrived a me- 
thod for supporting the credit of their order, which 
was much sunk in the opinion of the people, and for 
bearing down the reputation of the Franciscans. 
Four of the junto undertook to manage the design; 
for they said, since the people were so much dispos- 
ed to believe dreams and fables, they must dream of 


as the others had done. They resolved to make 
Bern the scene in which the project should be put 
in execution; for they found the people of Bern at 
that time apt to swallow any thing, and not disposed 
to make severe enquiries into extraordinary matters. 
When they had formed their design, a fit tool pre- 
sented itself, for one Jetzer came to take their habit 
as a lay brother, who had all the dispositions tht | 
were necessary for the execution of their project: 
for he was extreme simple, and was much inclined 

to austerities; so having observed his temper well 
they began to execute their project, the very night 


| after he took the habit, which was on _— 
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607, One of the friars conveyed himself secretly should come to him, since evil spirits would be cer- 


— his cell, and appeared to him as if he had been 
| in purgatory, in a strange figure, and he had a box 
near bis mouth, upon which as he blew, fire seemed 
to come out of his mouth. He had also some dogs 
about him, that appeared as his tormentors; in this 

sture he came near the friar, while he was a- bed, 
and took up a celebrated story that they used to tell 
all their friars, to 2 20 in them a great dread at the 
lay ing aside their habit, which was, that one of the 
order, who was superior of their house at Soloturn, 

had gone to Paris, but laying aside his habit, was 
killed in his lay habit. The friar in the vizor said 
he was that person, and was condemned to purgatory 
for that crime; but he added, that he might e res- 
cued out of it by his means; and he seconded this 
with the most horrible cries, expressing the miseries 
which he suffered. The poor Gaar | 2 was ex- 
cesswely frighted, the other adv and required a 
promise of him to do that which he should desire of 
him, in order to the delivering him out of his tor- 
ment. The friar promised all that he asked of him; 
then the other said, he knew he was a great saint, and 
that his prayers and mortifications would prevail, but 
they must be very extraordinary. The whole mo- 
nastery must for a week together discipline them- 
xlves with a whip, and he must lie prostrate, iu the 
form of one on a cross in one of their chapels, while 
mass was said in the sight of all that should come 
together to it; and he added, that if he did this, he 
Should find the effects of the love that the blessed 
Vi gin did bear him, together with many other ex- 
traordinary things: and said he would appear again 
accompanied with two other spirits, and assured 


| him, that all he did suffer for his deliverance, should 


be most gloriously rewarded. Morning was no 
$00ner come, than the friar gave an account of this 


apparition to the rest of the convent, who seemed 
extremely surprised at it; they all pressed him to 


underg» the discipline that was enjoined to him, and 
every one undertook to bear his share; so the delud- 
ed friar performed it all exactly, in one of the cha- 
pels of cheir church: .this drew a vast number of 
Specta'ors together, who all considered the friar as 
a Samt, and in the mean while the four friars that 
managed the imposture magnified the miracle of the 
apparition to the skies, in their sermons. The friar's 
confessor was upon the secret, and by this means 
they knew all the little passages of the poor friar's 
life, even to his thoughts: which helped them not a 
little in the conduct of the matter. The confessor 
pune him a host, with a piece of wood, that was, as 
e pretended, a true piece of the cross, and by these 


be was to fortiff himself, if any other apparitions | 


6 


| Charities rescued him out of his 


eps chained up by them. The night after that, 
the focmer apparition was renewed; and the masked 
friar brought two others with him, in such vizors, 


that the friar thought they were devils indeed. The 


friar presented the host to them, which gave them 
such a check, that he was fully satisfied of the virtue 
of this preservative. | | 
The friar, that pretended he was suffering in pur- 
gatory, said 80 many things to him relating to the 
secrets of his life, and thoughts, which he had from 
the confessor; that the poor friar was fully possessed 
in the opinion of the reality of the apparition. In 
two of these apparitions that were Loth managed in- 
the same manner, the friar in the masque talked. 
much of the Dominican order, which he said was- 
extremely dear to the blessed Virgin, who knew her- 
self to be conceived in original sin; and that the doc- 
tors who taught the contrary, were in purgatory- 
That the story of St. Bernard's appearing with a 
spot on him, for having opposed himself to the feast 
of the conception, was a forgery: but that it was. 
true that some hideous flies had appeared on St. Bo- 
naventure,s tomb who taught the contrary, that the 
blessed Virgin abhorred the Cordeliers for making 
here equal to her Son; that Scotus was damn 
whose canonization the Cordeliers were then soli- 
citing hard at Rome; and that the town of Bern 
would be destroyed, for harbouring such plagues 
within their walls. When the injoined discipline was 
fully performed, the spirit appeared again, and said 
he was now delivered out of purgatury, but before 
he could be admitted to heaven he must receive the 
sacrament, having died without it; and after that, he 
would say mass for those, who had by their great 
pains. The friat 
fancied the vioce resembled the prior's a little; but 
he was then so far from, suspecting any thing, that 
he gave no great heed to this suspicion.. Some days. 
after this, the same friar appeared as a nun all in 
glory, and told the poor friar that she was St. Bar- 
bara, for whom he had a particular devotion, and 
added that the blessed Virgin was so much pleased 
with his charity, that she iatended to come and visit 
him: he immediately called the convent together, 
and gave the rest of the iriars an account of this ap- 
parition, which was entertained by them all with 
reat joy, and the friar languished in desires for 
the accomplishment of the promise that St. Barbara 
had made to him. After some days, the lunged-for 
delusion appeared to him, cloathed as the V gin used 
to be on the great feasts, and indeed in the same 


habits; there were about her some angeis which he 
afterwards found, were the little statutes of angels, 
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There was also a pulley fastened in the room ové 

his head, and a cord tied to the angels, that made 
them rise up in the air, and fly about the Virgin, 
which encreased the delusion. The Virgin after 
some endearments to himself, extolling the merit of 
his charity and discipline, told him that she was con- 
ceived in original sin, and that pope Julius II. that 
then reigned, was to put an end to 
was to abolish the feast of her conception, which 


Sixtus IV. had mstituted, and that the friar was to 


pe the instrument of persuading the pope of che 
truth in that matter: She gavehin three drops of her 
Son's blood, which were three tears of blood that he 
had shed over Jerusalem, and this signified that she 


was three Hours in original sin, after which she was 
by his mercy, delivered dut of that state: For it 


seems the Dominicans were resolved so to compound 
the matter, that they should gain the main pint of 
her conception in sin, yet they would comply so far 
with the reverence for the Virgin, with which the 
world was possessed, that sbe should be believed to 
have remained a very short while in that state. She 


gave him also five drops of blood, that she had shed 
| And, to convince 
him more fully, she presented a host to him, that 


while her Son was on the cross. 


appeared as an ordinary host, and of a zudden it ap- 
peared to be of a deep red colour. The cheat of 
those supposed visits was often repeated to the abus- 
ed friar, at last the Virgin told him that she was to 

ive him such marks of her Son's love to him, that 
Nie matter should be past all doubt. She said that 


the five wounds of St. Catherine were real wounds, 


and that she would also imprint them on him, so 


She bade him reach his hand; he had no great mind 
to receive a favour in which he was to suffer 80 
much: but she forced his hand and struck a nail 
through it, the hole was as big as a grain of pease, 
and he saw the candle clearly irouyh it, this threw 
him out of a supposed transport into a real agony; 
but she seemed to touch his hand, and he Bought he 
smelt an ointment with which she anointed it, though 

his confessor persuaded him that that was only ima- 
ination, so the supposed Virgin left him 
time. "EE. 


The next night the apparition returned, and 
brought some linen clothes, which had some real 


or imaginary virtue to allay his torment, and the 
retended Virgin said, they were some of the linen 


in which Christ was wrapped; and with that she 
1 him a sophoriferous draught, and while he was 


fast asleep, the other four wounds were imprinted 
on his body in such a manner that he felt no pain. 
But in order to the doing of this, the friars betook 


> 


e dispute and 


or that 
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| himself to the devil; it is true, he did not oblige the 
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| andto age him to carry on the cheat. They told 
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b-priof Shewed the 
ff them, that before they 
could be effectual, they must renounce God, and he 
not only did this himself, but bY @ format act put in 
writing, signed with his own blood, he dedicated 


rest to this, but only to renounce God. The com. 
position of the draught was a mixture of some foun. 
tain water and chrism, the hairs of the eyebrows d 
a child, some quicksilver, some grains of incene, 
someyyhat of an Easter wax candle, some consecrat- 
eil sekt, and che blood-of an 9 75 child. This 
composition Nas à secret, hien the sub-prior dil 
not Sommunicate to che ginlen friars: By this the 
poor triar Jetzer was made almôgt a insensible: 
when he was awake; and came gut o this deep sleep, 
he felt this wonderful impression on his body, and 
Tm was ravished out of measure, and came to 
fancy kiths&lf co he acting all the pacts of our Sari. 
our's passion: he was exposed $o' the people on the 
great altar, to the -amazement pf the whole town, 
and to the no small mortificatiop of the Franciscans, 
The Dominicans gave him some other dravghts that 
threw him into convulsions,:ahd when he came out 
of those, a voice was heard, which came through 
that hole which yet remains, and runs from one of 
the cells, along a great part of the wall of the church: 
for a friar spoke through a pipe, and at the end of 
the hole there was an image of the Virgin's, with | 
a little Jesus in her arms, between whom and his 
mother, the voice seemed to come, the image als 
seemed to shed tears, and a painter had drawn those 
on her face so lively, that this people were deceived 
by it. The little Jesus asked why she wept, and she 
said it was because his honour was given to her, 
since it was said that she was born without sin; in 
conclusion the friars did so over act this matter, that 
at last even the poor deluded friar himself, came to 
discover it, and resolved to quit the order. i 
It was in vain to deinde him with more apparl- 
tions, for he well nigh killed a friar that came to him 
personating the Virgin in another shape with 3 
crown on her head; he also overheard the friars once 
talking among themselves of the contrivance an 
success of the imposture, so plainly, that he disco. 
vered the whole matter; and vpon that, as may be 
easily itnagined, he was filled with all che horrof, 

with which such a discovery could inspire him. 
Ihe friars fearing that an imposture which us 
carried on hitherto with so much success, . 
juite spoiled, and be turned against them, thougi 
the sutest way was to own the whole matter to him 
at esteem he would be, if he continued w 
support 


him in 


? 


* 
* 


wpport the reputation that he had 


| the end they persuaded him to go on with the im- 
posture: but at last, they fearing least he should 
discover all, resolved to poison him; of which he 


ted was 80 apprehensive, that once a loaf being brought 
the him, that was prepared with some spices, he kept 
m. it for some time, and it then growing green, he 


threw it to some young wolves whelps that were in 
| the monastery, who died immediately. His consti- 
tution was also so vigorous, that though they gave 


by it; they also pressed him earnestly to renounce 


charms might have their effect on him; but he 
would never consent to that; at last they forced 
him to take a poisoned host, which yet he vomited 
up soon after he had swallowed it down; that fail- 
ing, they used him so cruelly, whipping him with 
an iron chain, and girding him about so strait with 


it, that to avoid further torment, he swore to them, 
Ih, | ma most imprecating stile, that he would never 
100 discover the secret, but would still carry it on; and 


50 he deluded them till he found an opportunity of 
getting out of the convent, and of throwing him- 
zelf into the hands of the magistrates, to whom he 
discovered all. | : | 

The four friars were seized on, and put in prison, 
and an account of the whole matter was sent, first 
to the bishop of Lausanne, and then to Rome; and 
it may be easily imagined, that the Franciscans took 
all possible care to have it well examined: the bi- 
Shops of Lausanne and of Syon, with the provin- 
cal of the Dominicans, were appointed to form the 
process. The four friars first excepted to Jetzer's 
credit; but that was rejected, then being threatened 
with the question, they put in a long plea against 
| 1t; but though the provincial would nbt consent to 
that, yet they were put to the question: some en- 
tured it long, but at last they all confessed the 
whole progress of the imposture. The provincial 
appeared concerned; for though Jetzer had opened 
the whole matter to him, yet he would give no cre- 
dit to it; on the contrary, he charged him to be 
obeſient to them, and one of the friars said plainly, 
that he was in the whole secret, and so he with- 
drew; but he died some time after at Constance, 
laving poisoned himself, as was believed The 
matter lay asleep some time, but a year after that, 
: Spanish hishop came, authorized with full powers 
kom Rome, and the whole cheat being fully prov- 

ed, the four friars were solemnly degraded” from 


No.0. i 


him poison five several times he was not destroyed 


Cod, which they judged necessary, that so their 


5 
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wpport acquired, thathe 
would become the chief person of the order, and in 


| 


| the voice was conveyed unto the N 
certainly one of the blackest, and yet the 


ter this, they spread themselves throug] 
parts of Europe, and became so numerous, that, | 
they split into different parties, till at last, in 1612, 


their priesthood; and eight days after, it being the | 


157 
last of May 1509, they were burnt in a mendow on 
the other side of the river, over against the great 


church: the place of their execution was she wed 
me, as well as the hole in the wall, through which 


It was. 
best car- 
ried on cheat that, has been ever known, and no 
doubt had the poor friar died before the discovery, 
it had passed down to posterity, as one of the grea- 
test miracles that ever was, and it gives. a shrewd 
sus picion that 5 the other miracles of that 
church were of the same nature, but more success- 
fully fmished.“ 7 3 

| e Recollects, are so called, from being a re- 
formed branch of the Franciscans, and supposed to 
be endowed with a-spirit of recollection, by which 
they were enabled to restore the order of St. Fran-, 
cis to its original state of purity. This order is not 
of great antiquity, for it was not introduced into 
France till the year 1592, when Lewis, duke of 


Nevers, built a convent for them, and obtained a, 


bull from the pope, to make the society a free body 
of monks, without being any way dependent on the 
original order from whence they prong. Soon af- 


out several 


the pope interfered, and rejoined them again by the, 
name of St. Dennis. 2 5 

Henry IV. of France, greatly favoured this order, 
and permitted them to settle in any part of his domi- 
nions they thought proper. His successors were no 
less ſavourable to them, and always granted them 
their protection. Lewis XIV. built them a convent at 
Versailles, and furnished them with sacred vessels, 
and all things necessary for the ornamenting their 
church. "his religious order was in such high re- 
putation in France, that when Lewis XIV. invaded 
Holland 1674, he sent for twenty of these monks, 


and ordered them to administer the sacrament to his 


officers and soldiers; and ever since that time, the 
chaplains to the French regiments, are chosen from 
among them. These Recollects were so zealous in 
propagating the popish religion, that in 1615, they 
sent Baar 26” une who had very good 
success; and soon after, they sent a new mission to 
the island of Madagascar, but they were very un- 
fortunate, for having been attacked by an A'gerine 
corsair, tbeir ship was blown up, and all on board 
N | . 


At present this order is not so numerous as it Was 


or 
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any thing of a civil -nature, but confine themselves 
wholly to the duties of their office. OY 6s 
Tae order of St. Saviour, was first instituted b 
St. Bridget in the year 1344, and it was so called, 
because Bridget pretended that Christ conversed with 
her, and in the most familiar manner, prescribed 
the rules to be observed by her nuns. This St. 
Bridget was a Spaniard by birth, and in her youth 
tmarried a nobleman in that kingdom, but he dyin 


Young, she forsook the world, and betook herself 


to a religious life Having spent some years in a 
convent, without taking the vows, she resolved to 


found an order in honour of the blessed virgin, prin- | 


cipally for pious women who chose to retire from 
the world, nor was the other sex excluded, there 
being some monks allowed among them. 

They are at present very numerous in France, 
Spain, and Italy, and in each convent of nuns, there 
are sixty sisters besides the abbess ; and in the mona- 


_ $teries for the monks, there are twelve brothers and 


the prior. These thirteen in number, represent the 
twelve apostles, together with St. Paul, whom they 
call the thirteenth, They have likewise in each of 
their convents four deacons, in memory of the four 
great doctors of the church, viz. St. Ambrose, St. 
Austin, St. Gregory, and St. Jerom. The nuns are 
not to be admitted till they are eighteen years of age, 
nor the monks till they are twenty-five, and both are 


- obliged to perform a noviciate of one year. 
When a nun is to be admitted into this order, she 
is led into the church, preceded by a red banner, on 


one side of which is painted a crucifix, and on the 
other, the image of the blessed virgin. 

The bishop of the diocese, who is always present 
on these occasions, consecrates a ring, which he 
puts upon the finger of the noviciate, and then pro- 
ceeds to the celebration of mass. She then ap- 


proaches the altar barefooted, and putting off her 
upper 8 receives from the hands of the bi- 


op, the habit of the order; at which time a crown 
is put upon her head. Mass being ended, four nuns 
carry her on a bier into the monastery, and the bi- 
shop follows, who delivers her to the abbess ; and 


during the next eight days $he is not obliged to at- 


tend to any rule whatever, being left wholly to her 
own discretion. After these eight days are expired, 
she must enter upon the rules of the order, and then 
zhe takes her place among the rest of the sisters. 
The monks are admitted into the order, by the bi- 


zhop's laying his hand on their heads, and marking | 


them with the sign of the cross. | 
The monks and nuns have one church in com- 
mon between them, in which are thirteen altars, in 


memory of the twelve apostles and St. Paul. The 


| 


a cowl and mantle of the same; and on the left side 


choir for the nuns is above, and that for the monk, 
below; and they are obliged to fast three days in à 
week. The nuns are allowed two coarse woollen 
shifts, a grey woollen robe, a cowl of the same, and | 
a mantle made fast with a wooden button. They 
wear a veil of black cloth, on the top of which is 2 
crown of fine linen, with five. red marks upon it, 
resembling so many drops of blood. The triars 
have two coarse woollen shirts, a grey woollen robe, 


of the mantle, they wear a red cross, in the me- 
mary of our Saviour's passion. The deacons wear 
a white circle, to represent the wisdom of the fa. 
thers of the church; and the lay brothers a White 
cross, to betoken innocence. Every Thursday, the 
abbess holds a chapter, to enquire into the conduct 
of the nuns, and to punish such as have shewel any 
signs of disobedience; and in this particular, she 
acts under the direction of the bishop, who is con- 
sidered as the spiritual father of the convent. 

'There is one thing remarkable in this order, that 
a grave is kept continually open, to which the ab- 
bess and nuns go in procession every day, and after 
repeating some prayers, each throws a little earth 
into it. In England, there was only one house of 
this order, on the banks of the Thames, known by 
the name of Zion. At the dissolution of the mona- 
steries, it was given to the duke of Somerset; but 
now, in consequence of a variety of intermarriages, 
it is the property of his grace the duke of Northum- 
berland. . 

The Templars, or Knights Templars, were once 
of great esteem in Europe, and by their rules, they 
were partly religious, and partly military. The 
following is the historical account of their institu- 
tion: — In the year 1118, some religious gentlemen 
put themselves under the government of the patri- 
arch of Jerusalem, renounced. all connection with 
landed property, and lived in the same manner as 
regular canons. - At first, mot. were very few in 
number, and having no church nor place to reside 
in, king Baldwyn gave them an apartment adjoining | 
to his palace, with the use of a church dedicated to 
our Saviour, At the same time they received sevc- 
ral other emoluments, and they bound themselvcs 
by oath, to spend the greatest part of their time i 
guarding the roads leading to Jerusalem, and pro- 
tecting innocent travellers. Their number soon cn. 
creased, and they were erected into a corporate body | 
or order, by pope Honorious II. in the year 127. 
In the year 1147, a new reform took place in the 
order, and pope Eugenius III. ordered them to wet! 
red crosses upon their cloaks, as a mark of distinc- | 
tion; and in a short time, their numbers and ee, 


nues encreased 80. fast, that in many respects, they 
were much richer than some of the sovereigu prin- 
ces of Europe, which. cireumstance proved fatal to 
them. 1 AST LOETE SY. „ : 

This order of knights after having done many 
fine actions against the infilels, and having acquir- 
ed great riches all over Europe, gave tiemselves,up 
to all manner of extravagancies, an committed 
crimes too shocking to be mentioned. For these 
crimes two of them were apprehended, and being 
put to the rack, accused the whole order as being 
equally guilty with themselves. This happened in 
France in 1307, and Philip, king of that country, 
having written to the pope, it was agreed, that the 


| extates in France were seized on, and whole or- 
der banished out of the kingdom. 8 ew 
In the most candid manner we would chuse to 
draw a veil over all those actions with which we 
find our fellow-creatures have been accused, and 
therefore, trusting that these men were not 80 guilty 
as they have been represented, we shall relate the 
evidence presented against them, and when we con- 
ider the circumstances of the times, the force of 
arbitrary power, joined to the character of the wit- 
nesses, with the passions of princes, who longed to 
enjoy their estates, there will remain some reason to 
believe that they have been grossly injured. a 
| The witnesses who were some of their own order, 
wore that they were guilty of the following crimes. 
First, that when the Knights entered into this order, 
| they renounced Christ, and spit upon the cross by 


the mouths of those who were received into their 
order, they kissed their backsides.. - Thirdly, that 


zodomy was à common practice among them. 
8 


mitted several other crimes, which in a work of this 

nature, we do not chuse to mention. 5 
Many of the knights who had been apprehend- 

ed upon these informations, were put to the torture, 


conſessed all the crimes alledged against them, up- 
on which they were banished, and all their estates, 
without exceptions, confiscated. To extort confes- 
i013 by torture, is most abominable, for through 
ne agony of pain, a man may be led to declare 
linself guilty of crimes he never committed, 80 
that little regard should be paid to any confessions 
obtained in such a manner. 23 : 
The pope. and the French king having agreed to 
Freak all their vengeance upon 5 order, commis- 
noners were appointed to meet a Paris, 1309, to hear 
lie further depositions of witnesses, with the defen- 
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order should be suppressed; accordingly all their 


way of contempt. Secondly, that instead of kissing 


Lastly, they worshipped a wooden head, and com- 


and during the agony of that dreadful punishment, . 
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ces set up by those who had been accused. A vast 
number of these templars were brought before this 
tribunal, of whom seventy nine persisted in main- 
taining. the innocence of their order. At the same 
time, fiſty nine, who had been put to the torture, 
retracted their former confessions, for which they 
were delivered over to the secular power, and burat 
alive without the gate of St. Anthony, in the month 
of March, 1310. Such was the end of this cele- 
brated order, and when we consider all the circum» 
Stances, we are naturally led to believe, that had the 
templars not been possessed of considerabte estates, 
they would never have become obnoxious to the ci- 
vil power. It is nat reasonable to suppose, that a 
whole body of men scattered up and down through 
the world, should all at once engage in che com- 
mission of crimes which are a 333 to human 
nature. Disorders, indeed, may have happened. 
among them, but it is invidious to charge the crimes 
of a few individuals upon the whole body of a people 
whose only fault was their riches. 

Another order in the church of Rome, consisting 
wholly of Nuns, is called the order of Nuns of the 
word incurnate. They are of a very late date, for 
they were not founded till the year 1625, when 
Joanna Maria, a devout lady, residing somewhere 
near Lyons, in France, secluded herself from the 
world, and founded a convent, which at first con- 
sisted of no more than six young women. The de- 
sign of this order was to celebrate the g'ories.of the 
Divine word, and in 1633, pope Urban granted his 
bull to establish it. The Nuns of this order wear a- 
white gown, with a red mantle, and on their breasts 
a crown of thorns, wrought in blue sil 1th the 
name of Jesus upon it. Some time ago, they were 
accused of many irregularities, which: brought the 
order under some censure, but having vindicated- 
themselves from all the imputations alledged against 
them, they have now many flourishing convents in 
France, and some of the daughters of the nobility 
are brought up amongst them. 5 | 
Another order of Nuns is called: Urbantsts, be- 
cause they follow the rule of St. Clare, which 'was- 
reformed by pope Urban IV. Their foundress was. 
Saint Isabel of France, who built and endowed the - 
convent of Long Champs, near Paris. This lady 
was daughter of Lewes VIII, of France, and was- 
born in the year 1225. She passed her whole life 
in acts of austerity and mortification, having refused 
| advantageous offers of marriage from the emperor 
Frederic II. Her brother, St. Lewis, having been 
taken prisoner by the Saracens, and her mother dying 
soon afterwards, she determined, to quit the wr, 1 


] and devote berself to a religious life. Having _. 
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some doctors to draw up rules for her order. At 


hem some indulgence, which was complied with. 


Church, and at 


|  Matho, and Felix de Valois. John de Matho was 


austerities. One day, the story eays, they observed 


the tyranny of the infidels. 


ber whole estate, she resolved to build a convent, | 
and while the edifice was erecting, she employed 


farst, twenty young women were admitted into the 
convent, but these finding the rules too austere for 
em to comply with, petitioned the to grant 


Their habit is plain and simple, consisting of a 
white cloth gown, a ca of the same with a hood, 
on which is marked the form of a crucifix, | 
The PF heatines were another order in the Romish 
nt they have several convents. 
They are but of a latter date, for the foundation did 
not take place till the year 1524, At present, how- 
eyer, they are extremely numerous, and during the 
last century, they sent many missionaries to convert 
the heathens, but little success attended their mini- 
strations. This forward zeal, without the least pre- 
pretension to knowledge, led them into many exces- 
ses, and the consequence js, that at present they are 
little regarded, having only a few convents in France 
and Italy, and, in all probable appearance, they will 
soon dwindle down into nothing, being despised by 
Protestants, and discarded by Roman Catholics. 
T'rinitarians, or the order of the redemption of 
captives, are a religious order in France, Italy, Spain, 
and other countries. 
This order began in the year 1198, under the pon- 
tificate of Innocent III. Its founders were, John de 


born of noble parents in Provence, and took his de- 
gree of doctor in the university of Paris. Felix de 
'alois, so called from the country of Valois, lived 


as a hermit in a wood, in the diocese of Meaux. 


John de Matho, having had a vision of an angel pre- 
senting two captives to him, and thereupon resolving | 
to devote himself to a religious life, joined himself 


with Felix de Valois; and these two saints lived to- 
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gether in the practice of virtue and all manner of 


a large white stag, Who brought into the middle of 
the wood a red and blue cross, This wonderful 
Sight, added io John de Matho's vision, made them 
conclude, that God requiredisomethin in particular 
of them; and soon after an augel, in a dream, ordered 
them to go to Rome, where the pope would inform 
them what they must do. Innocent III. received 
them with great humanity, and, being convinced of 
their sanctity, gave them permission to establish a 
new order, whose principal end should be to labour 
for the deliverance of -captives, who groaned under 

The same pope gave 

them a habit, which was a white gown ornamented 


with a red and blue eros, in memory of the appari- cipal articles of the reform were, that they Should 


tion of the stag; and gave this new order the title of f 
the Holy Frinity, . & | 1 
John de Matho and Felix de Valois being return. 8 
ed into France, King Philip Augpstus cousented to F 
the establishment of their order in that kingdom, 
Accordingly a convent was built in the place, where - 
they had the vision of the Stag, and was from thence | 
called- Cerfroy. This monastery was endowed by 6 
Margaret countess of Burgundy, for the maintenance ET 
| of twenty religious. John de Matho, seeing his or- 0 
der established, sent John Anglicus and William 
Scot, two Englishmen, to Morocco in Africa, ta 7 
treat with Miramolin for the redemption of poor th 
Christian captives. This negotiation succeeded $9 in 
well, that in the year 1200, they redeemed one hun- A 
dred and eighty-six slaves. The same year they zu 
had a convent given them in the territory of Hon- m. 
scott in Flanders, and another at Arles in Provence. ge 
Afterward John de Matho took a journey into Spain, ha 
where he prevailed upon the kings and princes of 
that country to make several settlements for the re- * 
demption of Christian captives. In the mean time, 110 
Felix de Valois gained an establishment at Paris, in pa 
a place where was a chapel dedicated to St. Mathu- iy 
— ; from whence this order had the name of Ma- pr 
urins. | i 5 
After the death of the two holy founders, Pope ” 
Honorius HI. confirmed the order, and their rule _ 
was approved by his successor Clement IV. in 1267. per 
At first they were not premitted to eat any flesh- wa 
meat, and when they travelled, they were to ride the 
only upon asses. But this rule was corrected and ace 
mitigated by the bishop of Paris and the abbots of FR 
St. Pokey and St Genevieve: and they were allowed 
to eat meat, and to use horses. | ray 
| This order possesses about two hundred and fifty, | Par 
| convents, divided into thirteen provinces: six of these ha 
are in France; namely, Paris, Normandy, Picardy, of 1 
Champagne, Languedoc, and Provence: three are in hon 
Spain; namely New Castile, Old Castile, and Arra- | of 
gon: one is in Italy, and one in Portugal. There ola 
was formerly the province of England, where this 5 
order had forty-three houses; chat of Scotland, | pro 
| here it had nine: and that of Ireland, where it had | tolle 
fiſty-two; besides a great number of monasteries in \ 
| Saxony, Hongary, ohemia, and other countries. | the 
Ihe convent of Cerfroy, in France, is head of the lity, 
{| order. „ D oo 
In 1573, a reform of this order was b by Ju. tert. 
lian de Nantonville and Claud Aleph, two hermits of "ik 
St. Michael, who obtained leave of the pope to take Eng 
the habit of the Trinity; whereupon their hermitage You 
was converted into a house of the order. The prin- hook 
N 


oberve 


— 


observe the primitive rule approved by Clement IV. 
mould abstain from flesh, use n chirta; and 
have matins at night. This reform was not embrac- 
ed by the whole order, till 1625, when Cardinal 
| Roechfoucault by order of Pope Urban VIII. intro- 
it into al the houses of the Trinitarians. 
pou of Spain, in 1594, added to the reform the 
going barefooted: for which reason, in that country, 
they began to be called bare-footed Trinitarians. 
There are also bare · footed Trinitarians in France, 
tstablished by F. Jerom Hal lies. 
There are nuns of the Triuitarian order, | 
extabliched by John de Matho himself, who built | 
them a convent in 1201, unter the direction of che 
infanta Constantia, daughter of Peter II. king of 
Arragon; who was the first religious, and the first 
zuperior of the order. And, in 1612, Frances de Ro- 
mero, daughter of Julian de Romero, lieutenant- 
general of the Spanish army, founded a convent of 
bare-footed Prinitarian nuns at Madrid, © | _ | 
In the year 1647, Madam Polaillon, a French lady, 
established an order of nuns, called the Nuns of Pro- 
vidence. are a society of young women, hose 
parents died in their infancy ; and left them exposed 
to all the hardships that could be imagined. ''To 
preserre them, therefore; from misery, and to mstruct 
them in the way to everlasting happiness, this pious 
lay formed the plan of the institution, but was 
much opposed in her design, by some self. interested 
perdons, who represented to her, that her fortune 
was not sufficient to carry on her scheme. To chese 
the replied, that providence should be her fund; and 
accordingly hauing succeeded in her undertaking, 
the gave them the name of the nans of Providence. 
la 1651, Anne of Austria, mother of Lewis XIV. 
ve them a large house in one of the subhurbs of 
aris, after which they increased extremely fast, 
many worthy persons having sent considerabſe sums 


denevolent scheme into execution. The archbishop 
of Paris established another society, on the same 
plan; and such wasthe good sense of che French na- 
non at that time, that not the bishops in the 
| provinces, but also the nobility, gentry; and citizens, 
 folowed the pious example of Madam Polaillon. 
Young women are admitted into this order at 
| the age of t and make two vows, one of chas- 
u, and the other of obedience; young women who 
do not chuse to enter into this community, are en- 
trained as boarders; and educated in the same man- 
del as our daughters are at boarding- schools in 
— 1 They like wise educate, gratis, all the 
8 girls belonging to the poor in the neighbour- 
tood, 59 as their — exceed ring EN 
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- was first fo 
dred abbeys in 


they had upwards of five thousand conyents in 


any provision for his daughter, 
be left destitute, nor exposed to 


sold the whole, and rh one half to 
c 


chat they had nothing th 
of money to assist the pious foundress to carry her : 4 rx | 


sell in order to purchase bread. 


der has pr 


The archhichop of Paris appoints a lady to pre- 
ide over the whole order; but the sisters are per- 
mitted to elect a deputy from among themselves, 


and she is changed once in three years. They have 
likewise two ladies of piety, virtue, and benevo- 


lence, whom the archbishop presents to them, and 
these act as stewards to the hospital; the same care 
beitig taken of the other houses of the same order, 


throughout the kingdom. They wear a black ha- 


bit, and their rules are mild, rational, arid pious ; 

not incumbered with those severities and absurdities 

that are to be met wich in many of the orders of the 

church of Rome. It would be no stall honour to 

protestants, were they to adopt a plan of a similar 

nature; so as not to bind the young women dow 
to continual celibacy, but to suffer them to 

at what age they thought proper. It would save 

many young women from destruction; it would 

promote piety and virtue, and the afflicted parent 


would, on his death-bed, have the pleasure to re- 


flect, that although he had not been able to make 
—— would not 
ships, misei y, 
8 222 77 * | Yo 
Premonstratenses, a very celebrated order in the 
church of Rome, were founded in the year 1119, by 
one St. Norbert, the son of a French nobleman, 
and who had lived some years in the court of the 


emperor. About thirty years of age he entered in- 


to deacon's orders, and having a, large estate, he 
e poor, re- 
serving the other half to build a convent for monks 
of a new order. Accordingly he fixed upon a place 
called Premonstratum, in Picardy, where he built a 
church with cloisters, and received a charter of pri- 
vileges from the king of France. © £m © 
At first, the brethren of this order were so poor, 
| could call their own, 
except an ass, which, | them to carry wood for 
fuel; and some of the wood they. were obliged to 
Bur in a short time 
they received _ donations, and built 80 many 
monagrris, har within thirty years after the order 
ed, they had not less than one hun- 
rance and Germany, The popes 
and kings of Frahce granted them many vet, . 
and 7 number of saints which this or- 
uced, many princes, noblemen, and 
archbishops have | 


| been educated among them. In 
latter times, 


they continued to increase 80 fast, — 


rope, but at present, in consequence of che refor- 


* 


mation, they are . ed. These monks, 
_— were vulgafſy called white canons; came over 
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even houses in England, besides several in Scot- 


them rather as mothers than superiors. This estab- 
been attended with many beneficial consequences. 
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to England in 1146, and had a house foundetlifor 
their reception in Lincolnshire. At the reformation 
they had increased so fast, that they had twenty- 


land and Ireland. | 285 MY 
In the beginning of the last century there was an 
order of nuns established at Rome, called Philip- 
pines, because they put themselves under the pro- 
tection of St. Philip de Neri. They consist of one 
hundred poor girls, who are taken in their infancy | 
into the convent, and educated till they are upwards . 
of twenty, when they have their choice either to 
enter into the marriage state, or become nuns on the 
foundation. If they marry, they are allowed a sum 
of money, with several religious books, and once 
every year they attend divine service in the convent. 
ose who take the habit of nuns, are under the 
direction of several religious women, who live with 


lishment rose from a very small beginning, but has 


One Rutillo Bandi, a very pious man, was the 


first in Rome who took it into his thoughts to pro- increasing, the number of those who came to hear 


rect poor girls, who were in danger of- being ruin- 
ed, through the poverty and misery of their parents. 
For this purpose, he made. choice at first of a few 
helpless orphans, whom he placed under the direc- 
tion of some pious women, and pope Urban VIII. 
approving of the institution, granted a bull in their 
favour, in which it is ordered, that the Augustine 
nuns shall, at all times, take care that they observe 
the rules laid down for their conduct. They live 
in a decent frugal manner, not subjected to any 
of chose austerities, which too much disgrace some 
of the Romish orders. Their dress is black, with a 
white linen veil, and on their breasts they wear a 
cioss. 0 3 25 
Low and mean as this order may appear, in com- 
parison with many others, 2 every person of good 
sense will readily acknowledge that it must be of 
great service in a city like Rome, where young wo- 
men are exposed to many dangeis from the continual 
resort of foreigners from all parts of Europe. Every 
thing done to serve the afflicted, is at all times 
praise-worthy ; but the preventing youth from be- 
coming pests to society, is far superior to any thing 
that can be mentioned. To cure the diseased is cha- 
ritable ; but to prevent diseases from taking place, 
is god-like. And happy would it be for all those 
who shake off the errors and superstitions of the | 
church of Rome, if they would, at the same time, 
retain what is commendable and laudable, whether 


among Papists, Turks, Jews, or Heathens. | 
Baut of all the orders in the church of Rome, none 


ever equalled the Jesuits. Their founder was Inigo 


or Ignatius Loyola, who, was born in 1491, in the * 
province of Guipuscoa in Spain, and bred up in the 
court of Ferdinand, king of Spain. In his youth, . 
he discovered a martial disposition, and signalized 1 
himself in the siege of Pampelona, where he was 8 
wounded and taken prisoner by the French Dur. 
ing his confinement and illness, he read some books | 
| of piety; which occasioned his first resolution of 10 
(devoting himself wholly to God, and as soon as he to 
was cured, he undertook 'a pilgrimage to our lady * 
of Montserrat in Catalonia, where he deicaci b., 
himself to the virgin, and took a resolution to ta- the 
vel to Jerusalem. He arrived at Jerusalem, Sep- we 
tember 4, 1523, where: he visited the holy place, 0 
and performed all the pious exercises of a pilgrim, * 
and returning to Spain, he began to study grammar IR 
at Barcelona, and afterwards went through his po] 
courses of philosophy and divinity-at Alcala. Igna- qu 
tius had then four companions, who were all cloth- one 
ed like himself in a brown woollen habit, and ap- 90 
plied themselves to the same exercises. His fame by 
his instructions, increased likewise. This giving 
umbrage to the inquisitors of the city of Alcals he jud 
was taken up and imprisoned, by order of the grand of 
vicar ; but was soon released, with an injunction to the 
go clothed like the other scholars, and to abstan 5 
rom talking to the people concerning religion, til e 1 
he had studied four years in divinity. Upon this be TA 
retired to Salamanca, where he continued to dis- Jul 
course both in public and private, upon moral sub- a 
jects. Here he was again imprisoned, upon an in- nor 
formation of the Dominicans against him, but being an 
released, he resolved to quit Spain, and go to Pars, chi 
with a firm resolution to apply himselt closely to end 
study in that city. 3 the 
Ignatius Loyola came to Paris in February 1525; put 
but his extreme poverty forced him to have recours reg 
to the charity of the French, and of foreigners; by con 
which means he was enabled to prosecute his stu- «6s 
dies. His zeal drew [ troubles, upon him at Pars gel 
like wise, for he was accused to the inquisitor. 0 afte 
attempting to preach, and overturning the disciplng voy 
of St. Barbara's college, where he studied. But be ich 
ot over this difficulty; and having gone throug Th 
fis courses of philosophy and divinity, he formed z | ber 
little society of ten men, who engaged in 2 v0 por 
along with him. They professed to renounce the bin 


good things of this world, to live in poverty, * 
to preach the gospel to infidels. In 1535, Ign2"! 
falling sick, was advised by his physician to breath 
his native air; and having staid some time in opal 
he embarked for Venice, which was the appoint 
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rendezvous of his companion Here they met in 


lem; but a war breakin 
and Venetians, they could not find an opportunity 
of going into the Levant. Here Ignatius, and two 
more, were deputed to go to Rome, to offer their 
xervice to the pope. Upon the road, Ignatius, they 
ay, had a vision, in which he saw Jesus bearing 
his cross, who said to him, * I will be favourable 
to thee at Rome.“ His other companions quickly 
joined him in that city, where they continued their 
usual exercises of instructing and preaching; and 
there it was Ignatius formed the design of founding a 
new order. After many deliberations, it was agreed, 
to add to the three ordinary vows ot chastity, po- 
verty, and obedience; a fourth, which was to go 
into all countries, Christian or infidel, whither the 
pope should please to send to them; and in conse- 


h- companions, was sent into the Indies to preach the 
p- gospel. In 1540, pope Paul III. gave them a bull 
me by which he approved this new order, which he 
car desired to be called, the society of Jesus; givin 
ng them a power to make statutes, as they 'shoul 
f judge convenient; and Ignatius was created general 
an 


of the order; which in a short time spread over all 


ain his companions, whilst he staid at Rome, from 
ll ST whence he governed the whole society. He kept 
he his post of general to his death, which happened 


July 31, 1555, | 

The Jesuits assume neither the name, quality, 
nor way of living of monks. They call themselves 
an order of priests, and differ in nothing from other 
churchmen, in their habit or manner of life. The 
| end of their institution is the salvation of souls: 
they preach, instruct. youth, read lectures, and dis- 
pute and write against heretics: They recite no 


regular office in the -choir, and the entire society is 
; by composed of four sorts of members; novices, 45 
su. lars, spiritual and temporal coadjutors, and profes- 
Paris | members. The novices continue so two years; 
1. 0 after which they are admitted to make three simple 
pine vows in the presence of their superiors; and the 
ut chars add some spiritual exercises to their studies. 
I The spiritual coadjutors assist the professed mem- 
m_ | bers, and perform the same functions. The tem- 
"1 poral coadjutors make the simple vows, and take 
el f are of the temporal affairs of the society. The 
N x protesed members make four solemn vows. They 
wu have convents for the professed members and their 
ak ccadiutors, colleges for scholars, and houses of 
1 probation for novices. They are governed by a 


keneral, who has four assistants, and appoints rec- 
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the habit of pilgrims, intend: ſg to travel to Jeruga- | 
out between the Turks 


quence of this last vow, Xavier, one of Ignatius's 


the countries of the world, whither Ignatius sent 


tors, superiors of houses, provincials, visitors, and 


commissaries. 

It is surprizing how much this order increased 
in a short time. In 1543, the Jesvits were in all 
but eighty: in 1545, they had ten houses: in 1549, 
they two provinces, one in- Spain, and the 
other in Portugal. In 1555, when Ignatius died, 
they. had twelve provinces: in 1608, - they had 


.twenty-nine provinees, two 'Vice-provinces, twenty= . 


one professed houses, two hundred and ninety-three 
collezes, thirty-three houses of probation, and ten 
thousand five hundred and eighty-one Jesuits. In 
the catalogue printed at Rome in 1709, they reckon 
pron Gone provinees, thirty-three professed houses, 
five hundred and seventy-eight colleges, forty-eight 
houses of probation, eighty-eight seminaries, one 
hundred and six missions, and in all, scventeen 
thousand six hundred and fifty- five Jesuits. 

But notwithstanding this vast increase of the or- 
der, the Jesuits met with considerable opposition at 
their first establisùment, in several places. At Sa- 
ragosa in Spain, the populace rising upon them, 
they were obliged to quit the town; to which, 
however, they returned soon after. But the grea- 
test opposition met with was in France. St. Igna- 


tius having recommended the Jesuits of France to 


the cardinal of Lorrain, that cardinal procured them 
letters patent from king Henry II. in 1550, approv- 
ing their establishment in France. But this was 
opposed by the parliament of Paris, which refused 
to register the king's letter. At the same time tlie 
faculty of divinity of Paris made a famous declara- 
tion against the Jesuits, in which they set forth, 
that, this society, which arrogated to itself the 
appellation of jesus, was a great prejudice to the 
regular clergy and ordinaries, and the privileges of 
the university; that they seemed to them to violate 
the honour of the monastic life, and to enervate the 
pious practice of abstinences, ceremonies, and au- 
sterities; that they disturbed both the ecclesiastical 
and temporal polity, and occasioned dissentions and 
complaints among the people.” After this declara- 
tion, the Jesuits desisted from all further attempts 
towards an establishment, during the reign of Hen- 
ry II. In 1560, under Francis II. the parliament 
and bishops consented to their establishment in 
France, under theses restrictions: That they 
should not exercise episcopal jurisdiction, - nor 
preach, without consent of the bishop, nor admi- 
nister any of the sacraments without express leave 
of the parish priest; that they should not read or 
interpret the holy scriptures, in public or private, 
without the approbation of the faculties of divinity, 
and the universities; that they should not receive 
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assume another name than that of jesus or Jesuits. 


conditions, open 


consisting of seventeen chapters, of w 
give a brief account: 
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into their society any professed religious of other | 


orders; that they should make no new constitutions, 
nor alter those already made; and that they should 
The society, being received in France upon these 
6d their college at Clermont, and 
began — to teach and read lectures; but this 
was vigorously opposed by the university of Paris, 
and the Jesuits were silenced by order of the court. 


Afterwards both parties were ordered to lay the me- 


Tits of their cause before the king's council, who 
upon hearing the matter, permitted the Jesuits to 
continue their lectures. 

In 1594, when Henry IV. made his entrance 
into Paris, the university thought this a favourable 
opportunity, and presented a petition to the parlia- 
ment, desiring that the Jesuits might be banished. 
This, together with John Chastel's attempt upon 
the king's person, procured a decree of banishment 
against them, and they were accordingly expelled 
the kingdom 'in 1594, But in 1603, that prince, 
at their carnest solicitation, gave them letters of re- 
establishment in certain cities in France, and no 
others. But they soon obtained leave to make other 
settlements, and at last got into Paris again, and 
were re- settled in their college by letters patent, in 
the year 1606. 

The order of Jesvits has rendered itself very con- 
siderable by its missions into the Indies, and by its 
other employments relating to the sciences and the 
education of youth. With respect to the latter, it 
is commonly thought, that the sagacity of these fa- 
thers, in discovering the talent of a young student, 
has not a little contributed to the figure their order 


has made in the world. The story of Clavius is 
very well known: he was entered in a college of 


Jesuits, and after having been tried at several parts 


of learning, was upon the point of being dismissed 


as a hopeless blockhead, when one of the fathers 


took it into his head, to make an essay of his parts 


in geometry, which hit his . so luckily, that 
he afterwards became one of tlie greatest mathema- 


ticians of the age. 


Many authors have written of che _—_— and 
politics of the Fesuits ; but nothing so fully discovers 
them, as a little book, called, "The secret mstruc- 


tions of the Jesuits.“ It consists of private adm o- 


nitions or instructions, for promoting the private 
interests of the order; which are lodged in the hands 


of the superiors, and by them communicated only 


to a few of the professors, under the strictest ties of 
secrecy. It is a master- piece of . wa policy, 
ich we shall | 


to observe the same exterior behaviour; and at their 


| violable secret. I hey are publiciy to profess thei 


"The title of the first chapter is, „How the 5g. | 
ciety behave themselves, when they begin any ney 
foundation. Upon. this occasion, they are to dis. 
tinguish themselves by the excess of their Charity 
and humility, m discharging the meanest offices in 
the hospitals, and in visiting the poor, the sick, and 
the prisoners. They are to excne the liberality of 
well disposed persons, by receiving the most incon. 
siderable alms, and bestowing them on other ob- 
jects. They are all to breathe tlie same spirit, and 


first seitlement, they are to be cautious of purchas. 
ing lands, and if they do buy any, it is to be done 
in the name of some faithful and trusty friend. And 
to give a more colourabie gloss to their appearance 
of poverty; the purchases, adjacent to «lie places 
where colleges are founded, must be assign-d to 
colleges at a distance; by which means princes and 
magistrates will never attain to a certain know- 
ledge of what the revenues of the society amount to, 
Colleges are to be founded only in opulent cities, be- 
cause our Saviour made his principal residence in 
the metropohs of Judea, In every province, none 
but the principal is to be apprized of the real alue 
of the society's revenues; and what is contained in 
the treasury at Rome must always be kept as an in- 


disinterestedness, and that they undertake the in- 
struction of youth, without respect of persons, or 
view of reward, ; 
The second chapter instructs them, how they 
must deport themselves, so as to gain and prexerve } 
a familiarity with princes, noblemen, and persons of 
the greatest distinction.“ For this purpose, they 
are to wink at their vices; if a prince is inclined to 
contract a marriage with one of his near relations or 
kindred, they are to encourage him in it, by giving 
him hopes of obtaining for-him a dispensation from 
the pope: if he engages in any enterprize, which is 
not equally approved by all his nobility, the Jesuit 
are to excite him to proceed, and dissuade his cout- 
tiers from opposing him. They are to ingratnte 
themselves, by the interest of others, into honourable] 
embassies to foreign courts ; which may give them 
an opportunity of recommending themselves and 
their society. They are to curry favour, by small 
presents and many offices of piety, with the mon 
and domestics of princes and noblemen, in order .o 
get intelligence of the bent of their masters humov® 
and inclinations. The same address and artitices ale 
to be used with the bed- chamber women of princes 
and ladies of quality. In directing the conscience 
of great men, they are to follow the opinion of tho, 
who allow the greatest latitude, in opposition wy 


| of other religious orders. They are to instil into the 


| promotion of God's glory 


people a notwon, that this society has a far greater 
power of absolving, dispensing, and the like, than 
other orders; and they are to invite persons to hear 
their sermons, thesis, and declamations. They are 
to use proper methods to get at the knowledge of 
the animosities that arise among great men, that 
they may have a finger m reconciling their differ- 
ENCES. | 

In the third chapter, they are taught how to be- 
have towards those, who are at the helm of affairs, 
and such as are in a capacity of being service- 
able to the society.“ The authority, wisdom, and 
advice of such persons, are to be courted, and their 
favour solicited against all who oppose the society. 
Bishops, prelates, and other superior ecclesiastics, 
are to be importuned only for such things as shall 
appear necessary. In places, where the clergy are 
most predominant, as in Germany, Poland, &c. they 
must be addressed with the profoundest respect, that, 
by their influence and the prince's authority, mona- 
steries, priories, and other religious places, may 
drawn into the clutches of the society. When bi- 
hops or princes found colleges or parochial churches 


the government of them. They are upon all occa- 
Sions highly to caress and court the bishops, and to 
entertain them when they pass by their 2 A 

The fourth chapter contains, Phe chief things 
to be recommended to preachers and confessors of 
novlemen.” In directing princes and great men, 
they must seem to haye nothing else in view but the 
| ney must often incul- 
cate into them, that honours and preferments should 
always be conferred according to the rules of jus- 
tice: they must solemnly protest, that public af- 
fairs are what they with reluctance interfere in, and 
that the duty of their office often obliges them to 
peak such truths as they would otherwise omit : 
they must recommend to their favour, far public 
employments, such persons as are sincere friends to 
the order. They are to sooth princes, and never 
to give them the least offence in their sermons, or 
prwate conversations. They are seldom or never 
to accept of small presents for their own use, but 
nther to recommend the necessities of the province, 
or college. At home, they are to be content with 
chambers plainly furnished, and to appear abroad 
n 2 modest and decent garb. . 

Ihe fifth chapter teaches them, What kind of 
uct is to be observed towards such religious 
kenns as are employed in the same ecclesiastical 
mucuons with themselves.“ They are to take pro- 
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the Jesuits are to endeavour by all means to obtain 
| he knows she has an aversion to, as this will help 
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| authority, that their order contains the perfection of 

all others, excepting only their cant and outward 
austerity of life and dress. They are to descant up- 
on, and point out, the defects of other religious 
orders, but always with a seeming reluctance and 
concern. They must use their utmost efforts against 
those, who attempt setting up schools for the edu- 
cation of youth, by representing to persons in autho- 
rity, that no society but that of the Jesuits is quali- 


| fied for the discharge of so important an office, 


The sixth chapter treats of The methods of in- 
ducing rich widows to be liberal to the society.“ 
For the managing this affair, such members only are 
to be chosen, as are advanced in age, of a lively 
complexion, and an agreeable conversation: these 
are frequently to visit such widows, to lay before 
them the good works and merits of the society, and 
to recommend confessors to them, who must ad- 
monish them to persevere ja the state of widow- 


hood. Care must be taken likewise, to remove 


such servants from them, as are not well-wishers 
to the society The confessor must manage matters 
so, that the widow may have such faith in him, as 
to do nothing without his advice. He is now and 
then, artfully to propose to her some match, which 


to confirm her in a state of widowhood. When he 
has gained this point, he is to recommend to her a 
spiritual life, and a vow of chastity, and to excite 
her to the performance of good works, especially 
acts of charity : this, by the management of her 
ghostly father, may turn to the benefit and emolu- 
ment of the society. 

Ihe seventh chapter lets us know, How such 
widows are to be secured, and how their effects are 
to be disposed of.“ They are to be exhorted to lay 
somewhat apart, out of their abundance, for the ho- 
nour of Christ and the blessed virgin, or their ꝓat- 
ron saint, and to renew their vow of chastity. twice 
every year. They are to be frequently visited, and 
entertained with spiritual discourses : they must not 
be treated with too much severity in confession : 
they must be kept from visiting the churches of 
other religious orders. To prevail on such widows 
to dispose of what they have in favour of the so- 
ciety, they must he often put in mind of the several 
instances of widows, who thus in a qhort time be- 
came saints; and they must be apprized that the so- 
ciety will not fail to use its interest at the court of 
Rome for the obtaining their canonization. They 
must be instructed not to bestow any alms without 
the knowledge and approbation of their confessor. 
He must prevent ecclesiasties of other orders, from 


N ortulnicies to convince princes, and others in 


visiting or entering into familiarity with them, by 
37 a erz ing 
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vwidovs are to be treated, that they may he brought 


them closer to their studies, where the members 


rected to borrow money on bond, of some rich per- 
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crying up the society as infinitely superior to a, 
otter orders. He is to persuade them to pay small 
pensions and contributions towards the yearly sup- 
port of colleges and professed houses. When any 
such widow is seized with sickness, if she has not 
all eady made over her estate to the society, her 
confessor must represent to her the poverty of most 
of the colleges, and persuade her that a liberality to 
the order, will lay a certain foundation for her eter- 
nal happiness. But as less is 'to be expected from 
such widows as educate their children for the busi- 
ness of the world, therefore 1 | 
The eighth chapter shews, How the children of 


to embrace a religious life.” The mothers must be 
instructed to use them with harshness and severity, 
even from their cradles. The daughters must be 
denied the common dress and ornaments of their 
sex, and kept close to mortification and prayer; 
that they may be glad to take refuge in a monastery, 
from the severe treatment of their mothers. The 
sons must be occasionally introduced into the col- 
leges, and every thing be shewn them with the best 
ſace, to invite them to enter into the order. Tutors 
must be provided for them who are attached to the 
interests of the society, or they may be sent to 
some distant colleges, under the notion of keeping 


may artfully work upon their dispositions. 

In the niath chapter are prescribed, The me- 
thods of increasing the revenues of the colleges.” 
To this end, none are to be admitted, if it can be 
well prevented, to their last degree, as long as they 
have any expectation of an estate falling to them. 
The poverty of the professors is frequently, and in 
all places, to be published. Confessors must sift 
out of their peniteuts, what family, relations, friends, 
and effects belung to them, and discover if possible, 
what dispos tion they have made, or intend to make 
of their estates, which they must endeavour to turn 
in favour of che society. The better to convince the 
world of the society's poverty, the superiors are di- 


sons who are their friends, and when it is due, defer 
the payment thereof. The society likewise ma 

traſtick under the borrowed names of some rick, 
merchants, their friends, hut never without a pro- 
spect of certain and abundant gain. In whatever 
places the members reside, they must provide a phy- 
sician, who is firm to the interest of the society, by 
whom they may be recommended and called in to 
the sick, especially such as are past hopes of reco- 
very. Lastly, women who complain of che vices 
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of discipline in the society.“ 


ted secretly to withdraw a sum of money, that by 
making an offering thereof to God, the 

A | W . » MEY May ex. 
piate the crimes of their sinful help-mates, 
The tenth chapter treats of“ The private rigour 
Such persons as ale. 
nate the female devotees, or other persons, from the 
churches of the Jesuits, or withdraw alms to other 
churches or orders, or in the disposition of their 
effects, shew'a greater affection to their near rc. 
tions than to the society, are to be discarded as the 
enemies of the order; but some other pretence my 
be alledged for their expulsion. 
In the eleventh. chapter are laid down, „Rules 
for the behaviour of the members towards those who 
are expelled the society. They must be prevailed 
upon, if possible, before they are dismissed, to give 
it under their hands, and swear, that they will not, 
directly or indirectly, write or speak any thing to 
the disadvantage of the order: besides, the super:or; 
are to keep upon record, the vices and failings 
which they have revealed in confession ; which may 
be produced against them, if ever they give occa- | 
sion, as a handle to prevent their promotion. Ihe 
expulsion of such persons, and the pretences for it, 
must immediately be notified to all the colleges, and 
no member must correspond with them upon any 
account. It must be industriously propagated, tlit 
the society never lops off a sound member, nor ex- 
pels any without sufficient reason. All the vices of 
such persons are to be magnified, and their virtues 
depreciated, by subtle insinuations, and doubtful ex- 
pressions. 

The twelfth chapter lets us know, Who should 
be kept and favoured in the society.“ These are, 
in general, all such as consult the temporal inte- 
rests of the order, viz. confessors of princes and no- 
blemen, of widows, and rich female devotecs; 
preachers, professors, and whoever are privy to these 
secret instructions. Those persons who are distin- 
5 for their parts, nobility, or riches, are to 
be highly caressed, especially if they have given 
proofs of a sincere affection to the society. Part- 
cular respect is to be shewed to those who have al- 
lured any youth into the society. 

The thirteenth chapter teaches the members, 
„How to pick out young men to be admitted into 
the society, and in what manner to retain them. 
They must make choice of such as are of a good 
genius, an agreeable personage, or a noble family: 
It must be insinuated to such youths, how acct} 
table an offering it is to the Almighty, when #1) 
one dedicates himself to his service, especially in e 


a4 ill-humours of their husbands, must be instruc- 


society of his Son. They must be allured by lte 
presents, and indulgencies suitable to their age, * 
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| he entertained, at proper opportunities, in the col - 
leges and 9 On other occasions, they must 
be terrified with denunciations of eternal punish- 
ment, unless.they accept of the heavenly invitation, 
They must be strictly cautioned not to make the 
least discovery of their call to their relations or 
friends, till they are become of the society. 18012 

The fourteenth chapter treats + Of reserved cates, 
and causes of dismission from the society.“ 'Fhese 
are, in general, all crimes against God, and all of- 


fences against the interest and honour of the society. 


If two members have carnally sinned, the first who 
| discovers it is to be retained, and the other expelled; 
but he that is retained, is to be mortified and plagued 
with such intolerable discipline, as may drive him 
to the commission of some fresh offence, which 
may afford a good handle for his expulsion. Offen- 
ders, before the time of their dismission, must be 
treated with the utmost severity, removed from 
their usual duties, and be found fault with in what. 
erer they do: * be punished for the slight- 
ext offences, and discountenanced upon all oc- 
casions. | | | 
The fifteenth chapter treats of their ** conduct to- 
wards nuns and female devotees.” They are to 
curry fayour with the principal monasteries; the 
nch abbesses being very capable of being service- 
able to the society. But the female devotees must 
be forbid frequenting the nunneries, lest they be 
taken with that kind of life, and the society be dis- 
appointed in their expectations of what they have. 
The sixteenth chapter teaches them, © In what 
manner to feign a contempt of riches.” They are, 
now and then, to refuse some small aud trifling alms. 
Widows, and others, who have giyen to the socie 
amost all that they possessed, are to be treated wit 
rather more rigour than others, that the people may 
not think they are indulged on account of their libe- 
nlity to the society. | 
Lastly, the seventeenth chapter instructs them in 
The methods of advancing the society. The 
members are always to act with unanimity, even in 
things of trifling concern. They are earnestly to en- 
eavour so to shine in their learning and good ex- 
ample, that other religious, and especially the cler- 
5% may be eclipsed by them. They must enter- 
tan the curiosity of princes and great men, with the 
newest, choisest, and most genuine transcripts that 
cin be procured. They are Secretly, and with cau- 
uon, to foment and eighten the animosities of 
Princes and great men; and if there appears any 
Kelihood of reconciliation, then as soon as possi- 
e to endeayour to be mediators. - 'Fhe nobility and 
Ppulace must be persuaded into à belief, that the 
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society was instituted by the particular direction of 
Divine Providence. Ihe members are eagerly to 
aspire after bishoprics and abbacies, and even tlie 
popedom itself. Ihe political scheines of the c1cer 
must be cunningly varied, according to the different 
posture of the times. Finally, the society must en- 
deavour to affect this at least, that, — got the 
favour and authority of princes, those, who do not 
love them, may at least fear them. h 
It is probable, these instructions would have re- 
mained a secret to this day, but one of the Jesuiis 
having apostatized, he left his convent and gave a 
manuscript copy of them to a bookseller in Holland, 
who printed them; but the Jesuits, getting notice of 
it, bought up the whole impression, which however 
did not serve to conceal such important secrets from 
the public. WO r | 
As the Jesuits have sent many of their brethren to 
convert the heathens, we shall here relate what the 
celebrated Mr. Fleming says in his Christology, and 
which he had from a gentleman who was present 
when the discourse was delivered. It was in China, 


and the Jesuit spoke as follows: Ye have had many 


very great, wise, and excellent emperors in China, 
and no nation can boast of the like; but yet none of 
these, nor indeed all of them, can be compared to 
the eternal emperor jesus Christ. That ye may 
know this, I will now give a short, but true and exact 
account of him. Ihe world being very wicked, 
and men very miserable, by reason of the tyranny of 
those kings and princes that ruled before his coming, 
especially the head of all these, the emperor of Rome, 
who reigned over the greatest part of the world at 
that time, with terrible rigour aud cruelty: God took 
pity upon mankind at Jast, as finding their state grew 


worse and worse. To rectify this, he resolves to 


send his own son from heaven to subdue these tyrants, 
and redvce things to order again. Well! at length 
the heavens appear more glorious than ever before: 
a wonderful light bright and glorious, that outshone 
the sun by ten thousand degrees, breaks forth. Great 


noises are heard in the air, with most wonderful and 


delightful music, and at length a prodigious army of 
more than a thousand thousand millions of angels 
appears in sight; before whom marches a chariot of 
a prodigious bigness, all of solid gold, most curiously 
wrought, but so thick set with precious stones, that 
the gold could hardly be seen for their sparkling and 
dazzling splendor. This chariot was drawn by ten 
thousand bright and nimble spirits, and a hundred 
thousand of nobler rank guarded this chariot before 
and on either side, being commanded and led by Ra- 


phael the archangel, as the rest of the army that fol- 
lowed the chariot was by the Great Michael, the 


first 
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first of all the archangels, and lientenant-general to 
Christ himself, who rode in his golden chariot, and 
commanded all. Now, 8 e Jesuit, here all 


great 


eral; he was of a most prodigious stature, 


 aSbig as a thousand men, but most wonderfully 


beautiful and exactly symmetred. His face outshone 
the sun so far in lender as is beyond all concep- 
tion; he had a prodigious flaming sword in his left 
Hand, the very sight of which was terrible: but in his 
Tight hand, he had the ensign of the cross, which had 
@ sanative virtue in it, to remove distempers, and 
chearthe heart, to recover the frenzical and distracted, 
to raise the dead; andin a word, to work all manner 
of miracles, to remove mountains, dry up seas, &c. 


Nov, says he, all tyrants and wicked men were con- 


victed and punished by him, and the Roman empire 


destroyed. In the stead of which, he raised up one | 
Peter, a most emineatly holy, and excellent person, 


to rule the whole world for him as his vicegerent. 
He destroyed not only the empire of Rome, but the 
name of emperor, and the v 


over which he set this wise and holy man Peter, or- 
dering, that when he should be called out of the 
world into heaven, his chief priests should come to- 
gether and pray to him, and that upon their so doing, 
he would send them an angel to tell them what per- 
son he had pitched upon to succeed to this sacred 
and universal headslrip over the world. And when 
he had done this, he took his leave of Peter and his 
bishops, and went to heaven with his army, in the 


same glorious and triumphant manner in which he 


came. But he assured the viceroy Peter, that as 
often as he desired, he should hear from him by a 


special messenger, who should assist him in all dark 


cases, and affairs of consequence. And he never 
failed to do so to Peter, and all his successors the 
popes. So that, says the priest, the pope that now is, 
has had frequent messengers from Christ in heaven, 
commanding him to send holy men to the great em- 

ire of China, out of the great love he has for that 
en wise, and excellent people, to invite them 
to leave their idolatrous priests and false worship, and 
own him and his vicegerent the pope. Now, I am 


one of these holy missionaries, continues he, and I 


assure you, that whosoever of you shall do as I direct, 
shall, when he dies, go into that glorious paradise, 
where Christ is; and that I may know who have a 


mind to be thus happy, lo, I have here a book 28 | 
hat 1 


me by the pope, by order of Christ himself, 

may mark down in it the names of all those that de- 
sire his favour ; which I must from time to time send 
an account of to the pope, that he may send it to 


ayst 
1 fail me in setting fork the glory of this | 


ery form of that govern- 
ment; and in its stead, he erected a holy constitution, 


Christ in heaven. And 1 assure you, that all tho 
who refuse to have their names thus recorded, $a 
be destroyed at last in a most terrible manner. Come 
therefore, and let me have all your names; but know, 
that every one that expects this favour, must give 
me his ring in money, according to his abilny, 
that the sincerity of his heart may be known.” . 

In the reign of Henry I. of England, St. Gilbert 
of Sempringham in Lincolnshire, founded an order. 
who from him were called ' GiJbertines. Wich re. 
spect to this St. Gilbert, we are told, that while his 
mother was with child of him, she dreamed that the 
moon descended into her lap, which was considered 
as a favourable presage, that the infant in her womb 
was to spread hight abroad throughout many par:s of 
the heathen world. Being grown up and proper) 
instructed in learning, he was presented to the living 
of Sempringham in Lincolnshire, where his sanctity 
and contempt of wordly honours svon rendered hin 
conspicuous, as a prodigy of prety, to all those who 
knew him. Observing that some young women in 
his parish aspired at a more than ordinary degree of 
sublimity in matters of religion, he chose seven of 

them, who he shut up from all communications with | 
the world, that they might devote themselves wholly 
to the service of God; and this was the foundation | 
of his order. 

By the advice and assistance of the bishop of Lin- 

coln, he built a cloyster for them, adjoining to the 

church of Sempringham, with only one door to t, 

the key of which he always kept to himself. The 

8everity of this order, in times when true knowledge 
was little attended to, induced several persons pcs- 

sessed of ample fortunes, to found new convents up- 
on the same plan; and the institution soon spread 
itself over the op cage part of Europe. The pope 
having given his approbation of the order, many 
pious priests were appointed to see the rules reduced 
to practice, and these priests had their habitations 
erected at a considerable distance from the uns; nf 

did they enter the convents but to administer the ss. 

eraments, which was done in the presence of severa) 

witnesses. 8 | 

So high was the reputation of this order, that 

many of the greatest nobility in England visited the 
shrine of the mer and at the dissolution of mo- 
nasteries, they had upwards of twenty conven's 
St Gilbert is said to have wrought many miracles; 
and he was canonized by Pope Innocent III. 1202 

In the year 1232, St. Lewis established a religious 
order in France, under the name of Filles Dh, 
or daughters of God, and their convents were calle 
houses of God. The first institution of this orde 

| was at Paris, and a large convent having been w_ 


| archbighop of Paris, under whose immediate direc- 
tion they were, finding that many of them had died 
of the plague, and that hen were extremely 
gcarce, in consequence of a famine that had happen- 
ed a year before, reduced the number to sixty, with- 
out diminishing their yearly rents. Many privileges 
were granted to this conyent, but the nuns 2 
to decrease in number, and the French being afrai 
that the English, who invaded France under the com- 
mand of the Black Prince, would take possession of 
it, the religious were removed to a nunnery in a 
different part of the city. At present they are not 
numerous in Paris, nor in any other cities in France; 
but what is much more to their honour, they spend 
the greatest part of their time in doing good. They 
visit the hospitals, dress the wounds of the patients, 
ind administer comfort towards alleviating their 


not obliged to fast on the wa appointed by the 
church, because of their vast labour in waiting on 
the sick; nor do they recite any sacred office in pub- 


in their behaviour. . 

Towards the latter end of the eleventh century an 
order was established, called tbe order of the ** Fon- 
trevaud,” and the founder was one Robert de Arbis- 
|, a doctor of the university of Paris, and vicar 
general to the bishop of Rennes. His bishop dying, 
he retired to the city of Angers, where, for some 
tine, he taught philosophy and divinity ; but design- 
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he retired from public business, and settled in the 
mountains of Cragn, where he subjected himself 
to the severest austerities. The fame of his piety 
zoon drew vast numbers after him, and his preach- 
ng filed the desert with hermits. In 1094, he built 
a convent in the desart, and his disciples lived upon 
noting but roots and water | 


Prexch up the crusades, he assigned his monastery to 
the vich»p of Angers; and taking some of his disci- 
pes with him, went from place to place, encourag- 
ung tne people to take up arms against the Infidels. 
in tne year 1099, he pitched upon a place called 
tontervaud, on the borders of Anjou, where he built 
zome cells to shelter his disciples from the incle- 
wency of the weather. It was not long before vast 
mumders of persons from all parts of the country, 
joined themselves to his order, for he rejected noue 
Flo consented to live according to his rules. Some 
0 those who entered into the order, were rich: So 
tat by the virtue of their contributions, Robert 
"8 soon enabled to | 
No. 9, 


” 


- 


ed, two hundred nuns were placed in it. But the 


afflictions, as far as lays in their power. They are 


lic, only that they observe the most modest decorum 


ing to devote himself wholly to the service of God, 


But Robert being sent by order of the pope, to 
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build a fine church, with cloy- 
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sters adjoining, for the reception of his monks. The 
convent was put under the protection of the blessed 
Virgin, and St. John the evangelist; in memory of 
the-words spoken by our Saviour on the cross. 
Having settled the affairs of this his first monas- 
tery, he travelled. through. many parts of France, 


where he established new convents, and before his 


death, prescribed rules for the conduct of those who 
chose to enter into them. The monks were never 
to eat flesh; and the nuns were eajoined perpetual 
silence, and to have their faces covered with veils. 
Their habit was to be of coarse woollen stuffs, manu- 


factured in the country where the convent was 


erected; and they were forbidden to wear gloves. 
They were not to go out of the convent without 
leave from the abbess, and when they died, they were: 
to be buried in a hair-cloth, The monks were to 
live in common, and on Sundays, and holy days, they 
were to attend mass in the church of the convent, 
where the nuns assembled for divine worship. 

This order encreased so fast, that even before the 


death of the founder, they amounted to upwards of 


five thousand. During the reign of Henry II. some 
of these came over to England, and had a house 
given them 1177, at Amesbury in Wiltshire; but it 

oes not appear that they had ever any more, except 
one at Exeter, and another at Westcote, in Worces- 
tershire. At the dissolution of the monastaties, their 
revenues were not great, so that little notice was 
taken of them; but at present, they have many con- 
vents in France, Spain, Italy, and Flanders. They 
never meddle with civil affairs, so that we must con- 
sider them as a most innocent order in the church of 
Rome. | | 

Feuillants, a religious order in the Romish church, 
were founded in the year 1565, by John de la Brerie, 
a man of an illustrious family, and sometime abbot 
of Feuillans. He had been educated by the Cistertian. 
order, and having seen something, or 1ather many 
things among them, which he did not approve of, 
he formed the design of establishing a new society of 
his own, bearing some faint resemblance to the Cis-- 
tertians, but much severer in its rules. And here it 
is necessary to observe, that austerities in living, 
whether with respect to eating, drinking, cloaths, or 
lodgings make a considerable part of all the Romish 
orders. 

This John de la Brerie, had scarce been promoted 
to the abbey of Feuillans, when he began to put his 
plan of retormation iu execution; but the monks 
were so much displeased with the severity of his rules 
they determined to quit the monastery. However, 


the fame of the abbot's great sanctity, drew vast 
numbers of people 
3 G | 


after hum, who not only revived 
| 0 2 
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the antient zeal and fervour of the Cistertian order, 
but even surpassed it. They went barefooted and 
barcheaded, and even lay in their cloaths on the 
boards, and eat their victuals on the floor. Some of 
them never drank out of any thing but dead men's 
sculls, and they lived upon nothing but broth made 
of herbs and black bread. In 1586, this order was 
approved by pope Sixtus Quintus, who granted them 
leave to build monasteries both for men and women, 
particularly in France and Italy; and in the city of 
Rome, the same pope built them a convent. To the 
name of Feuillants, they added that of the reformed 
order. of St. Bernard; their habit is a white gown 
without the scapulary, and a large bonnet of the 
same colour. They are at present much esteemed 
and very numerous, both in France and Italy. 

In the church of Rome, there is an order of nuns, 
called Ursulines, and they are held in ve 
pute. They are founded originally by St. Angela, 
a pious lady of Brescia, in the year 1537. At first 
these nuns did not live together in one community, 
but abode separately in their fathers houses; and 
their employment was, to search for the afflicted 
and confort them; for the ignorant and instruct them, 
and for the poor to relieve them. 
wise to visit the hospitals, and attend the sick, and 
in a word, to be always ready to acts of charity, 
humanity, and compasston. In the year 1604, these 
nuns having received many privileges from the popes, 
and having done a great many good works, agreed 
to live in convents, and several were built for them, 
both in France and Italy. At present, their employ- 
ment 1s to instruct young women, and their convents 
are asort of schools, where the daughters of the no- 
bility receive their education. Their habit is a gown 
of black serge, tied about the middle with a girdle 
of black leather; but in most other things, they are 
not burdened with many austerities. > 


great re- 


They were like-- 
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Humilitati, or humbled, is an antient order in the 


Romish church, but the monks belonging to it are 
not numerous. Ihe original of this institution, was 
as follows. In the year 1117, Henry V. emperor of 
Germany, having subdued several towns in Lom- 
bardy, the inbabitants of which would not acknow- 
ledge him as their sovereign, after the death of the 
countess Matilda, whose heir he was ; some gentle- 
men who had been taken prisoners, were sent into 
Germany; these Gentlemen being tired of their cap- 
tivity, put on the habits of penitence, and implored 
the emperor's pardon, which being granted them, 


they returned to Italy, and formed themselves into a 


religious order, for the exercise of prayer and morti- 


fication. They assumed the name of Humbled, be- 


cause, when they threw themselves at the empercy;; 


Many of their convents were suppressed by pope 


feet, he told them, he found they at last huml/leq,” 


Sixtus Quintus, but they have still some few remain. 


ing. | | 
Eine founder of the order of the Grand Mountains, p 
was Stephen de Murat, a native of France, and de. ry 
scended from a very honourable family. His fathq * 
and mother having been long married without ha. wi! 
ing children, made a vow, that they would con-e- R 
crate the first child they had to God, and Stephen, 11 
who was born soon after, was brought up in cxc:- the 
cises of piety, and at a proper age entered into h ce 
orders. In the year 1073, he retired to a monaztcr;, 5 
near the city of Limoges, where he built for hin du 
a small cell in the midst of a rock, and where be gair 
lived in the practice of the greatest austerities. Ile agr 
fame of his sanctiry, soon drew several persons alt; ma 
him, who put themselves, under his protection; be 0 
died in 1124, and his disciples being molested by Pau 
some neighbouring monks, WIiO dispuicd the pooxcs- a th 
Sion of — place where they were settle l. retired to ples 
Grand Mont, carrying with them the body of their whii 
founder. 'Ihis order soon encreased; for with- yio, 
in thirty years after their original nistcution, they desa 
had no fewer than sixty conve!its, I heir hab. con- L115; 
sists of a black gown and scapulary, and their rules his e 
and orders are very severe. whit 
The United brethern of St. Gregory, another re- was 
ligious order, was founded about the year 1330, dle bety 
particulars, of which are as follow. Father Domi- mita 
nic, a Dominican friar of Bologne, having been sent Was 
into Aimenia, by pope John XXII. built a monas- most 
ters on the top of a high mountain, where he residel tatio 
with his companions. At that time, there was wor! 
famous Armenian doctor, named Isaac, who was ＋ 
superior of a monastery near Erisan; and this man with 
being struct with the exemplary liſe and viriwes af Fran 
Dominic, resolved to renounce the errors of it: they 
Armenian church, and acknowledge the authority d gory 
the pope. His example was followed by seven derer 
superiors of other monasteries; who observing that whic 
the order of Basil, was almost universally decayed i they | 
Armenia, thought it their duty to institute a mV are in 
order, for the preservation of the Catholic faith. Ih have 
gave rise to the United Brethren of the order of. Gree heit 
gory, called the enlightener, because he is Said to Th 
have been the first who preached the gospel in no. 
menia. And as they had been taught by Pom found 
who was a Dominican, they embraced, in path che tiers, 
rules of that order, joined to some of the Augustmes rades 
At present most of the monks of this order are c Henry 
fined to the Tast, where they have several a> topeth 


| tion; 


but in general, they are much oppressed by the 

'urks. | | | 
: ln several of the Roman Catholic countries, there 
iz an order of monks, called Williamites, from their 
| ſounder, St. William of the desart, of whom we 
have various accounts by different writers, but we 
chall here insert what appears to be the truth. 
It is generally believed that he was a native of France, 
who having been some time in the army, had been 
guilty of many debaucheries, the thoughts of which 
affected him so much, that he resolved to dedicate 
the remainder of his days to the service of God. 
Accordingly, in the year 1153, he made choice of 
a solitary place in the island of Lupocavio in the 
dutchy of Tuscany, where he lived the life of a 
aint, and gathered together many follawers, who all 
agreed to put themselves under his direction. But 
many of these being tired of the austerities of a reli- 
gious life, and forsaking him, he retired to Mount 
Pruno, where he built a lictle cell, in the middle of 
a thick wood. Here he procured some new disci- 
| ples, who persevered no better than the former, 
wiich obliged him to return to the island of Lupoca- 
| vio, where he fixed his abode in a most frightful 
desart, called Malaval. This happened in the year 
1155, and in the year following, one Albert, became 
his disciple, and remained with him till his death, 
which happened soon after. After his death, Albert 
was joined by one Renaud, and it was agreed upon 
between them to found a convent, or rather a her- 
mitage, near the spot where their founder St. William 
vas buried. Here they began to lead a life of the 
most exemplary piety, and so great was their repu- 
ation for sanctity, that many persons renounced the 
world and joined them. 

This small 22 increased 80 fast, that 
within one hundred years, they had convents all over 
France, Italy, Germany, and Flanders. At first 
lacy were very austere in their rules, but pope Gre- 
gory IX. mitigated the severity and granted them 
*veral indulgencies ; such as that of wearing shoes, 
which had been denied them before. At present, 
liey have only twelve religious houses, and all these 
ae in Flanders; for by some means or other, they 
me fallen to decay in Italy, France, and Germany. 
heir habit is very like that of the Cistertians. 

The Bons-Fieur, or in English, Good Sons, is 
. order derived from that of St F rancis, and was 
ok at a little town in Flanders, called Arman- 

Y, U 
Tadesmen of the town, the eldest of whom was 
ey Pringnet, These men lived in one society 
getter, and founded a little community in a house 


# 
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pon the river Lis, in the year 1615, by five 


Pronzng to Pringnet. They wore » Dank habit, 
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and at first, were not distinguished from the secu- 
lars. Three of them spent their time in weaving 
woollen cloth, one made lace, and the fifth instruc- 
ted children to read. 

In this manner they continued to live till 1626, 
when they embraced the order of St. Francis, and 
they encreased so fast, that in 1670, they had two 
monasteries, one at Lisle, and the other at Arman- 
tiers, both in the diocese of Tournay. In 1679, 
they made a third settlement at St. Venant, in the 
diocese of St. Omer's; and Lewis XIV. gave them 
the direction of all his military hospitals in Flanders. 
At present, they have seven convents, or as they 
call them, families; all under the direction of the 
bishops where they reside, and they hold a chapter 
once in three years. In these chapters the bishops 
examines all their books, with respect to what do- 
nations have been left them, and directs them in 
what manner to augment their number. Each fa- 
mily, or convent, has a superior, who holds his 
office three years, after which the bishop appoints 
another to succeed him. The superior has three 
assistants, whom they call counsellors, and they 
live in great harmony together. They wear no 
linen, and lie in their cloaths on straw beds; and 

they observe several other austerities. 

Angelics, an order of nuns in Italy, had for their 
foundress Louisa Torelli, countess of Gustalia, who 
in the year 1534, obtained a brief from pope Paul 
III. for establishing a society of nuns, under the 
rule of St. Augustine. For this purpose, the coun- 
tess built a very large convent and church at Milan, 
and the nuns of her order took the name of Ange- 
lies; that by often hearing the title repeated, they 
might be excited to imitate the purity of angels. 
The pope confirmed this name to them, and exemp- 
ted them from the jurisdiction of the archbishop of 
Milan, putting them under the direction of the re- 
gular priests of St. Paul. They were not confined 
to their cloyster, ' but went out of their monastery, 
and accompanied the regular priestz in their mis- 
sions; the latter employing their time in the con- 
version of men, and the former in the conversion of 
women. 

It is related, that the countess herself, and one 
Paula Antonia, induced several courtezans and lewd 
women, to quit their vices and take the habit of the 
order. ese nuns still continue to assist the regu- 
lar priests in their missions, and several ladies of 
high rank have entered into the order, that they 
might convert sinners ; and their constitutions were 
drawn up by the famous St. Charles Borromeo. 
They wear the habit of the black Dominicans, and 
carry on their breasts a wocden cross On their 


fingers 


* 


” 
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verting protestants to the church of Rome. 


a subsistence in works of charity and piety. 
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fingers they wear a gold ring, on which is the figure 
of a heart with a crucifix engraven on it. 


In France there is an order called Eudists, found- 


ed by one Eudist a secular priest, in the year 1643, 


At first he had only eight disciples, for whom he 
built a house at Caen in Normandy; and several 
bishops finding the good effects of this institution, 


founded seminaries of the same nature, near their 
cathedral churches. All the students educated in 
these Socities, were to act as missionaries in con- 


make no vows, and their habit is the same with the 
secular priests ; and it is a maxim with them to em- 
ploy all their revenues, besides what procures them 
'The 

live together in a friendly, charitable manner, — 
they teach philosophy and divinity gratis. Ihey 
are associated under the name of the disciples of 
Jesus and Mary ; and are governed by a Superior, 
who receives his authority from the bishop of the 


diocese where their houses are: so that the bishops 


are their sole protectors. 

Mendicants, or Begging Friars. There are se- 
veral orders of religious in popish countries, who 
having no settled income or revenues, are support- 


ed by charitable contributions of others; and these, 


from their manner of life, are called mendicants, 
or beggars. | | | 
This sort of friars began in the thirteenth century. 


The Waldenses, who made a profession of renounc- 


ing their estates, and leading a life of poverty, gave 
occasion to this institution. Iwo of that sect, Ber- 
nard and Durand of Osca, set up a congregation in 
the province of Tarragon, and called it © the poor 
catholics,” and the same year Dominic de Guzman, 
with nine more of his companions, founded the or- 
der of preaching friars, called from the founder, 


They 
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braced this severe order, out of an opinion of a par. 


our in campo, every first Sunday in the month, to 


I 


sion to such friars, as should be commissioned 1 
their respeetive abbots, to administer the sacrament 
of penance, and upon the foot of this constitution 
the matter now rests. A great many have em. 


ticular holiness and merit, which they believed did 
belong to it, or rather an ecclesiastical ambition; 
the pride of mankind being so great and natural th 
some, that they did not think the commands of 
God sufficient, but would receive heaven rather 23 
a reward than a gift, and were ambitious of having 
a preference before others, even in another life. 

Buchanan tells us, the mendicants in Scotland, 


under an appearance of beggary, lived a very luxu. | 


rious life; whence one wittily called them, not 
mendicant, but manducant friais. | 

'The Priests of the Oratory, had a convent erec- 
ted for them at Florence, by Philip de Neri, 1548; 
and at first they consisted of no more than fiftcen 
persons, who assembled in the church of St. Savi- 


practice the exercises of piety prescribed by the holy 
founder. Afterwards their number increasing by 
the addition of several persons of distinction to the 
society, St. Philip proceeded to establish an hospi- 
tal for the reception of poor pilgrims, who coming 
to Rome to visit the tombs of St. Peter and St. Pau), 
were obliged, for want of a lodging, to lie in the 
streets, or at the doors of the churches. For this 
charitable purpose, pope Paul IV. gave to the so- 
ciety the parochial church of St. Benedict, close by 
which was built an hospital, so large, that in the 
jubilee year 1600, it received four hundred torty- 
four thousand five hundred men, and twenty-five 
thousand five hundred women, who came in pilgri- 
mage to Rome. EET 
St. Philip Neri, besides this charitable foundation 


Dominicans. The other three mendicant orders are | for pilgrims, held spiritual conferences at Rome, in wh 
the Franciscans, Augustins, and Carmelites. These | a large chamber, accommodated in the form of at pri 
monks gave great disturbance to the secular clergy, oratory, in which he was assisted by the famous Fra 
by pretending to a right of taking confessions, and | Baronius, author of the ecclesiastical annals. Here haz 
granting absolution, without asking leave of the pa- | were delivered lectures on religion and morality, Lie 
rochial priests, or even the bishops themselves. | and the auditors were instructed in ccclesiastial Gay 
Pope Innocent IV. restrained this licence, and pro- | history. 'The assembly always ended with praye!5 hot 
hibited the mendicants to confess the faithful, with- | and hymns to the glory of God; after which, the regt 
out leave of the incumbent. Alexander IV. restored | holy founder and his companions, visited the hos the 
this privilege to them, and Martin IV. to accom- | pitals and churches, and took care of the sick. tor 
- modate the dispute, granted them a permission to In 1574, the Florentines, at Rome, with the pe- oblj 
receive confessions, upon condition that the peni- | mission of pope Gregory XIII built a very spacious cles 
tents who applied to them, should confess once a | oratory, in which St. Philip continued his religo 1 
year to their proper pastor, However, this expe- | asscmblies, and the pope likewise gave him the * of 1 
dient falling short of full satisfaction, Boniface VII. | rochial church of Vallicella, and the same. my ledp 
orderel, that the superiors of religious houses should approved the constitutions he had drawn up iT I ven! 
make application to the bishops, for their permis- governme! oh 


* 


overnment of his congregation, of which St. Phi- 
bo himself was the first general. 

This new institute soon made a great progress, 
and divers other establichments were made on the 
ame model; particularly at Naples, Milan, Fer- 
mo, and Palermo. The holy founder having resign- 
ed the office of ral, he was snccceded therein 
by Baranius, who was afterwards promoted to the 
lägnity of à cardinal. St. Philip died the-twenty- 
kith of May 1595, and was canonized in 1622 by 
pope Gregory XV. After his death, this congre- 
cation made à farther progress in Italy, and has pro- 
duced several cardinals, aud eminent writers, as 
Baronius, Olderic, Rainaldi, and others. 

The Priests of the Ofatory, in France, were 
established upon the mode! 
owe their rise to cafdinal Berulle, a native of Cham- 


der to revive the splendor of the ecclesiastical state, 
civil wars, the increase of heresies, and a general 
corruption of manners. To this end, he assembled 
| a community of ecclesiastics, in 1611, in the su- 


monastery of Vakde-Grace. They obtained the 


king's letters patent for their establishment; and in 
ul, 1613, pope Paul V. approved of this congregation, 
the under the title of the Oratory of Jesus. 
{Nis 


This congregation consisted of two sorts of per- 
ions, the one as it were incorporated, the other 
only associates. 
of this institute, the latter were only employed in 
forming themselves to the life and manners of eccle- 


five 8astics ; and this was the true spirit of this congre- | 
gri- gation, in which they taught neither human learn- 
ing, nor theology, but only the virtues of the eccle- 
tion | 81astical life. After the death of cardinat Berulle, 
e, in which happened the second of October 1629, the 
fan priests of the oratory . made a great progress in 
nous France, and other countries; and at present they 


have eleven houses in the Low Countries, one at 
Liege, two. in the county of Avignon, aud one in 
Soy, besides fiftyceight in France. The first 
house, which is as it were the mother of all the 
res, is that of the street St. Honore at Paris, where 
me general resides. The priests of this congrega- 
uon are not, properly speaking, religious, being 
obliged to no vows, their institute being purely ec- 
des iastical or 8acredotal. * - me | 
e congrepation of Mount Olivet, is an order 
of cligivus Benedictines in Italy, who acknow- 
belged for their founder St. Bernard Tolomei, a 
beniſeman of Sienna. This Bernard taught philo- 
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those in Italy, and 
pagne ; who resolved upon this foundation, in or- 


| which was greatly sunk through the miseries of the 


The former governed the houses 


"Ny; and one day, as he was prepai ing to explain 
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a very difficult question, he was on à sudden struct 
blind; but having recovered his sight, by the inter- 
cession of the virgin, he made a vow to dedicate 
Himself to her service, and renounce the world. In 
consequence of this vow, he retired to a solitary 
ace named Acona, about fifteen miles from Sien- 
nz, in the year 1313. The sanctity of his life drew 
thither a great number of persons, who renounced 
the world to accompany him in his solitude, and 
Gui de Pietramala, bishop of Arezzo, by order of 
pope John XXII. gave these solitaires the rule of 
Se. Benedict, and Ancona the name of mount Olivet, 
either because of the olive trees which grew in that 


| place, or to pur the religious in mind of our Saviour's 


passion on the Mount of Olives. 

The historians of this order speak of the extreme 
rigours observed by them, at their first establish- 
ment: their fasts, macerations, and spiritual exer- 
eises; and that they might have no opportunity to 
drink wine, they cut down all the vines that grew 
about the mountain. Their extreme abstinence was 
prejudicial to their health, insomuch that most of 
therm fell sick; and upon this they relaxed a little 
from their sobriety, and followed St. Paul's advice, 
drinking a little wine for their stomach's sake; and 
at lebgth, they inserted in their constitutions, that 
the best wines should be bought for the use of the 
monks. But this congregation was not confined to 
Acona, for it obtained several other settIcments. 
The first was at Sieima; the second at Arezzo; the 
third at Florence; the fourth at Camprena, in thg 
e of Sienna; the fiftli at Volterra; the Sx 
at St. Geminiano ; the seventh at Fugubio ; and the 
eighth at a Aﬀerwatds it was established at 
Rome, and other places; and pope John XXII. ap- 
proved this order in 1324, and it was afterwards 
CR by Clement VI. and several other pon- 
THIS. * 's ; , 

The congregation of Mount Olivet has in Italy 
and Sicily, about fourscors monasteries, in most + 
which are a great number of religious. These mo- 
nasteries are divided into six provinces; but the 
principal convent is that of Mount Olivet. It is so 
large and spacious, that the emperor Charles V 
ldd in it with a retinue of two hundred persons. 
The religious of Mount Olivet are habited in fine 
white serge, and they profess the rule of St. Bene- 
dict; but it is very much mitigated by their consti- 
tutions. Every Sunday they hold a conference upon 
some case of conscience, or difficulty in the scrip- 
ture, and in some monasteries, ney have lectures 
of humaiiity, philosophy, and theology. It is re- 
markable, rat they adinit no persons of noble birth 
into their order, contrary to the rule of St. Bene- 
3H ? | dict, 


| 
| 


e * 
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dict, which makes no distinction of persons. Ihe 


order is governed by a general, a vicar- general, and 
six visitors; and they hold a general chapter once 
every year, in which they chuse superiors of houses 
and other officers. | 

In the year 1530, an order was founded in Cala- 
bria, by one Bernard Rogliano, and was called the 
Colorites, It took its name from a little mountain 


called Colorito, in the kingdom of Naples; on 


which mountain there is a church dedicated to the 
virgin Mary, founded many centuries ago. This 
Bernard was a holy priest, who being desirous to re- 
tire from all manner of conversation with the husy 
sccncs of a tumultuous world, and live in solitude, 
took the habit of a hermit, and built a cell near this 


church, where he lived in the practice of the grea- 


test austerities. His name soon became so famous, 
that many came to receive spiritual instruction from 
him; some of whom, touched with the piety of his 
discourses, renounced the world, and put them- 
selves under his direction. Their number continued 
to encreasc so fast every day, that the duchess of 
Bissignano, a pious lady, gave them the mountain 
where the church hay | with all the lands belong- 
ing to it; and her donation was confirmed by a bull 


of pope Pius IV. 1562. They agreed to live accord- 


ing to the rule of the Augustine monks, and they 
first took their solemn. vows in 1591. In 1600, 
they were put under some new regulations, and at 
present they have about twelve convents. Their 
habit consists of a tawney coloured gown, reaching 
to their knees, and tied round the waist with a lea- 
ther girdle. | | 

In the state of Venice, where much freedom is 
allowed to the religious, there is an order, called 
Dimasses ; consisting of young maids and widows. 
'They were founded , r Valmarana, the 
widow of a Venetian nobleman of high rank. This 
lady having taken the habit of the third order of St. 
Francis, retired with four poor women, to a house 
belonging to herself. 85 

In the most retired manner they lived together in 
the practice of every Christian duty, under the di- 


rection of a Franciscan friar, who prescribed rules 


fer them in 1584, and this gave birth to other houses 
of the same nature. None are admitted into this 
order, till after three years probation ; and there are 
not above nine or ten of them in one house, who 
every year elect a superior; and she is obliged to 
be thirty years of age. No men are to be admitted 
into heir houses, and their chief employment, be- 
sides acts of devotion, is to teach young women in 
tic principles of religion, to relieve the poor, and 
visit the sick. As they are not under any obliga- 
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| tion to celibacy, so they may leave the convene 


whenever they please, and enter into the marriage 
State, "They Lg many houses in the state of Ve- 
nice, and their habit is either black or brown, ac. 
cording to their choice. 5 | 

In Spain there is a very remarkable order of rel. 
gious, called Whippers, or Disciplinarians, why 
make a grand procession on Good Friday, and on 
such occasions, and not only all the great officers vf 
state are present, but even the king, queen, and te 
royal family. The preparation to it has the most 
mournful appearauce ; for the king's guards maich 
with their muskets covered with-crape, an all the 


drums are muffled. In short, the whole procession 


shews the genius of the pation, as naturally turned 
to an excess of devotion, and pleased wtth every 
thing that has, the appearance of exterior piety, 
These pretended penitents do not undertake thes: 
exercises from motives of devotion, but only to 
please their mistresses who are slaves to superstition. 
They whip themselves with small cords, to the ends 
of which are fixed little balls of wax, stuck through 
with pieces of glass, and so artful are they, that 
they can at any time make the blood spring our, 
which is very pleasing to the ladies. | 

These whippers wear a long cap, covered with 
cambric, three feet high, in form of a sugar 
loaf, from which falls a piece of linen that covers 
their faces. They wear white gloves, and their 
Sleeves are tied with ribbons, 

Crosiers, or Cross-bearers, are another order in 


the church of Rome, and were founded in ue 


and honour of the finding the real cross upon whic 
our Saviour suffered, by Helena, mother of tlie 
emperor Constantine the great. These cross-bearers 
were instituted many years ago, but now they art 
greatly fallen into contempt, little regard being paid 
to them by the other religious orders. The popes, 
however, have given some countenance to them, 
and under their protection they still continue to ex- 


ist. They wear a cross of red cloth vpon theit 


breasts. Before the Reformation, they had several 
houses in England, particularly one in London, en 
the spot now called Crutched-friars, whereas the 
proper name of it is Crossed-friars. In the yea! 
1183, these cross-bearers were established in Fan. 
ders by the dukes of Burgnndy, who at that ue 
were much engaged in carrying on the crusades. 
Theodore de Celles, a relation of the duke of my 
gundy, having been some years in Syria, b 
to converse with several religious of this order; al 
being struck with the piety of their lives, and simpl. 
city of their manners, he resolved to bring the order 


| 


into his own country. Accordingly upon his —_ 
| 8 : 


oa4< — _  , ws 


canon in the cathedral church of Leige; but resolv- 
ing to carry his design further into execution, he 


Thibaut, near the town of Huy, where with his com- 
panions, he laid the foundation of the order of the 
Holy Cross, which soon afterwards spread itself over 
many nations. ä 
The superior of this order receives episcopal ordi- 
nation, and wears à mitre, with a golden cross in the 
same manner as a bishop. ö 1 8 
There is an order in the Romish church, of great 
antiquity, and much esteemed, called Cluniac 
Monks, and is the very first branch of the Benedic- 


o 


n 

d tines. It was first founded in the year 910, by St. 
y Bernon, of the royal family of Burgundy, who built 
x. a monastery for them in the town of Clugni, in 
” | France, near the banks of the river Grone. These 
to monks are remarkable for their sancity, because they 


sung two solemn masses every day, They spent 
most of their time in visiting the sick, and distributed 
the whole of their revenues, besides what was ne- 
cessary for their own support, to relieve the wants 

of the poor. | | 

In preparing the bread for the eucharist, they used 
the following ceremonies. They chose the wheat 
grain by grain, and then washed it very carefully ; 
after this a $acrist carried it to the mill, to be ground, 
and washed the mill stones all over, spreading a cur- 
tain around the place, that no air might come near 
| it, They washed the meal in pure water,, and made 


at 


th 
- 
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7 it up in small loaves moulded in boxes of iron. At 
- hat, this order grew into such high repute, that _ 
tlie | Ind convents in every part of the known world. 
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They were first brought into England, in the year 
1077, and many convents were built for them, all 
| which were demolished at the Reformation, and 
their revenues seized for the crown. At present they 
have many houses in France, Italy, and other Roman 
catholic countries; and once in every three years, 
they hold general chapters for every convent : but 
ey are not so rich as they were formerly, many 
persons, otherwise well attached to the — 
ot the church of Rome, having withdrawn their 
ounty from them, and given it to some others for 
vom they had higher esteem. ; | 


rime Ihe Nuns, of the conception of our Lady, a reli- 
ades, pious order of the church of Rome, were founded 
Bur- Beatrix, a pious lady in the kingdom of Portugal, 
pened about the year 1462 this lady, having been carried 


3 and 
mpli- 
order 
-etu'0} 
eme, 


ra court of Castile, by Elizabeth, daughter of 
N. king of Portugal, whom the king of Castile 
al married. She was — banked the 


king falling in love with her, it 80 enraged the jea- 


obtained of the bishop of Liege, the church of St. 


home, he laid aside his military habit, and became a; 
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lous queen, that she ordered her to be locked n 
a chamber, where she was kept without y:ctuz's or 
drink three days. In this afflicted condition she im- 
plored the assistance of the blessed Virgin, who ap- 
peared to her and comforted her, promising her a 
speedy deliverance, which soon after took place. But 
Beatrix, fearing that the queen would again wreak 
her vengeance upon her, withdrew privately and fled 
to Toledo, where she took shelter in a convent of 
Dominicans nuns, and lived there forty years in the 
practice of every religious duty. 

It was at this convent that the blessed Virgin ap- 


of founding an order of nuns in honour of her own 
immaculate conception. For this purpose she ob- 
rained of the queen a grant of the palace of Galliana, 
where was a chapel dedicated to the honour of of St. 
Faith; and Beatrix, accompanied by twelve young 
women, took possession of it. Their habit was a 
white gown and scapulary, with the image of the 
blessed Virgin upon it, and their order was confirm- 
ed in the year 1486, by pope Innocent VIII. At 
present they have many convents throughout the dif- 
ferent nations of Kurope, where the Roman Catholic 


Spain, Italy and Flanders. | 

In the year 1229, a religions order was founded 
by father Elias, a Franciscan friar, under the name 
of Cesarians. This friar, obtained a bull from pope 
Gregory IX. to build a church in honour of St. Fran- 
cis, and he erected it with such magnificence as was 
no way suitable to the humility of the order, nor to 


order. This induced St. Anthony of Padua, to apply 
to the pope, desiring him to im erfere in rectifying 
the abuses which had crept in through the means of 
father Elias. Accordingly, father Elias was deposed 
by the pope, and father John Parent appointed in his 
room, who made several regulations, and re-es:a- 


blished the strict observance of the rule of St. Francis 
which had been neglected during the government of 


his predecessor. But this Elias, by artful manage- 
ment and intrigues, secretly gained over many of the 
religious, who, in a general chapter held in 1236, 
* demanding the restoration of Elias, complain- 
ing that he had been unjustly deposed, and he was 
accordingly re- elected in a very tumultuous manner. 
The greatest part of the order, as is consistent with 
the nature of man, being enemies to poverty; they 
adhered to Elias, under whose second government 
all the former disorders that had been so much com- 
plained of, began to revive. The reviving few w::9 
adhered to the order of St Francis, remonstrated to 


| 


father Elias, who, instead of listening to their com- 
5 plaints, 


peared again to her, and inspired her with the design 


religion is professed, but particularly in Portugal, 


the poverty which St. Francis had enjoined to his 
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plaints, banished several of them from the convent, 
among whom was Cesarius their leader, and from 
him they were called Cesarians. At present the 


Cesarians have but few convents, for they were 80 


wuch persecuted by the Franciscans, that we seldom 
hear their name mentioned. . 
Ihe Camaladolites, a religious order in the church 
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| 


of Rome, was founded by St. Romuald, a nriive of | 


Ravenna, and descended from the noble family, who 
received the titles of dukes of that city. This Ro- 
muald had been in his youth a professed debauchee, 
and his censtitution being in a manner worn out by 
His vices, he was seized with remorse of conscience, 
and therefore. regolved to devote the remains of a 
decayed body to the service of God, For this pur- 
bose, he retired to Mount Cassin, where he met with 
a devout monk, whose pious conversation induced 
him to take upon hun the habit of the order. Being 


very zealous, and finding that many abuses had crept 


into the convent, he reproved the monks for their 
vices, who were so much offended, that they con- 
Spied to murder him. Having had notice of their 
intentions, he left the convent, and retired to the 
state of Venice, Where he met with a hermit, with 


whom he lived some time, practising all the austeti- 


ties of a recluse life. At that time, the duke of 
Venice, resolving to end his days in a convent, re- 
signed his regal dignity, and in company with Ro- 
muald, and Marino the other hermit his companion, 
set sail for Barcelona, in Spain. 'There it was, that 


the duke took upon him the habit of a monk in the 


monastery of, St, Michale, and Marino and Romuald 
returhed to a hermitage. After some time, Romuald 
returned to Italy, and settled in che monastery of St. 
Classe, at that time in high repute, but not under 
proper government wich respect to moral and reli- 


gious duties. | 

The emperor Ocho being at that time in Italy, 
and hearing of the abuses Jar had crept into this 
monastery rcsolved to reform it, and for this purpose 
made Roumbald abbot; but Roumhald finding all his 
attempts to reform the monks, fruitless laid down his 
pastoral staff, and returned to Palermo. There, and 
in scveral other places, he built convents, but the 
monks in these retusing to live according to his rules, 
he retired to a Solitary place on the Appenine moun- 
tains, called Cumaldali, where he founded his order, 
1012. He ordered that all his disciples should live 


in separate cells, and never meet together but in the 


time of public prayer On Sundays and 'Vhursdays 


they fed on herbs: and the rest of the week on bread 


and water. The austersties used by the monks of 
this order, contrary to the notion, of mankind, oc- 


casioned it to increase so fast, that within. a. few: 


present they are extremely rich, but we do not fing 


more, that they immediately retired to the desart of 


where Hugh, bishop of that diocese, assigned them 


straw, covered with a felt or coarse cloth; their c|cit- 


K 
years they had convents in most parts of Italy. At 


that the monks have ever distinguished themselyes 
in branches of literature. „ 

The Carthusians were a religious order, founded 
in the year 1080, by one Bruno. a very learned man, 
of the bishoprie of Cologn, and professor of philoso. 
phy at Paris. The occation of its institution is relar. 
ed as follows. A friend of Bruno's, who hed been 
looked upon as a good liver, being dead, Bruno at. 
tended his funeral, but whilst the service was per. 
forming in the church, the dead man, who lay upon 
a bier, raised himself up, and said, © By the jus 
judgement of God, I arvaccused.” The company 
being astonished at this unusual accident, the burid 
was deferrcd to the next day; when, the concoune 
of people being much greater, the dead man again 
raised himself up, and said By the just judgement 
of God, I am condemned.“ This miracle, it is pre. 
tended, wrought such an effect on Bruno, and x 


Chartreux, in the diotese of Grenoble, in Dauphine; | 


a spot of ground, and where Bruno bur his first 
monastery, under the following rigid institutes. 

His monks were to wear a hair- cloth next theit 
body, a white cassock, and over it a black cloak: 
they were never to eat flesh; to ſast ever Friday on 
bread and water; to eat alone in their chambers, ex- 
cept upon certain festivals: and to observe an a mot 
perpetual silence; none were allowed to go qut of 
the monastery, except the priar and procurator, and 
they only about the business of the house. | 

The Carthusians, so called from the place of theit 
first institution, are a very rigid order. They are not 
to go out of their cells, except to church, witiont 
leave of their superior, and they are not to spea w 
any person, even their own brother, without eave. 
'They may not keep any portion of meat or drink nll 
the next day, except herbs or fruit. Their bed i 0t 


ing, two hair cloths,, two cowls, two pair of hos | 
and a cloak, all coarse. Every monk has two need 
les, some thread; scissars, a comb, a razor, a hone, 
an inx-horn, pens; chalk, two pumice- stones; likr - 
wise two pots, two porringers, a bason, two 5p0onh 
a knife, a drinking cup, a water pot, a salt, a dich, 
a towel; and, for fire, tinder, flint, wood, and an 
ax. e . 5 

In the refectory, they are to keep their eyes onthe 
meat; their hands on the table, their attention oni 
reader, and their heart fixed on God; When allowed 
to discourse, they are to do it modestly, not to whiS 
per, nor talk aloud, nar to be contentious. They 


contes 


Py 


confess to the prior every y, but women are 
in allowed gr toe into their churches, that the 
monks may not ser any thing, which may provoke 
them to lewdness. | | ; 

tis computed, there are an hundred and seventy- 
xo houses of Carthusians, whereof five are of nuns, 
who practise the same austerities as the monks, 
They are divided into sixteen provinces, each of 
vhich has two visitors. There has been several 
anonized saints of this order; four cardinals, seventy 
ix archbishops and, bishops, and a great many very 
earned writers. 8 | 
The convents of this order are generally ver: 
jeautiful and magnificent. That of Naples, thoug 
ut small, surpasses all the rest in ornaments and 
iches, Nothing is to be seen in the church and 
jouse but marble and jasper, and the apartments of 
he prior are rather like those of a prince, than a 
dor monk. There are innumerable statues, bass- 
lefs, paintings, &c. together with very fine gar- 
ns; all which, joined with the holy and exemp 

e of the good religious, draw the curiosity of 
rangers, who visit Naples. The Carthusians set- 
ed in England about the year 1180. They had 
eral monasteries here, particularly at Witham in 
mersetshire : Hinton, in the same county; Beauval, 
| Nottinghamshire ; Kingston upon Hull: Mount- 
race, in Vorkshire; Eppewort in Lincolnshire: 
bene, in Surry; and one near Coventry. In Lon- 
bn, they had a famous monastery, since called from 
jcCarthusians, who settled there, the Charterhouse. 
The Cisterttan Monks, were a religious order, 
Wunded in the eleventh century, b 2 Robert, a 
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5 of a neighbouring forest, having heard of St. 
obert, then abbot of St. Michael de la Tonnere, 
ated him to take upon him the direction of them; 
t the prior of his monastery, and some of the an- 
nt monks, obstructed his complying with their 
west. Those monks of Tonnere lived under 30 
ata relaxation of discipline, that abbot Robert lost 
| hopes of reforming them, and therefore left them, 
d retired to the abbey of Montier-la-celle, in 
hich he had formerly 8 a monk. Soon after, 
vas chosen prior of the monastery of St. Augul- 
us, which was dependent on that abbey; aud then 
"as, that the afore-named anchorets applied them- 
'5t0 the pope, who granted them a brief, which 
ected the abbot of Montier-lacelle to deliver Ro- 
ito them, having chosen him as governor. Ro- 
was well pleased with the pope's order, and 
cordingly joined those anchorets, whom he led 
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nedictine, and abbot of Moleme. - 3 ancho- | 


v Oe forest of Moleme, where they built them- 
1 cells made of the boughs of trees, and a 


| 8 by the founding of four other 
. ö | 


quitted the a 


. 


„ .- 
little oratory, in honour of the holy trinity. But 
these hermits falling into a relaxation, and Robert 
not being able to reclaim them, he left them and 
retired to a desert called Haur, where there were 
religious men, who lived in much 22 and sim- 
plicity of heart, and who chose him for their abbot. 
But those of Moleme made use of the authority of 
the pope to oblige him to return, and to govern 
them as he had done before. 

Some of these religious of Moleme, observing 
that their customs and manners were not suitable to 


the rule of St. Benedict, seriously endeavoured to 


apply some remedy. Accordingly they had recourse 
to abbot Robert, who promised to assist them in 
their pious design; but it being impossible for them 
to effect their purpose in that abbey, on account of 
the relaxation which reigned there, Robert and 
twenty-one others, by tlie permission of the pope, 
of Moleme, and went to settle in 
a place called Citeaux, in the diocese of Chalons. 
It was a desert covered with wood and brambles,. - 
where these religious formed to themselves little 
wooden cells, with the consent of the lords of the 
soil. They settled there on the 21st of march 1098, 
being St. Benedict's day, and Eudo, duke of Bur- 
-gundy, assisted them in building a monastery, and 
ve them land and cattle ; and the bishop of Cha- 
ons gave Robert the pastoral staff, as abbot, erect- 
ing the new monastery into an abbey. 
| The following year, Robert, being ordered by 
the pope to resume the government of the abbey of 
Moleme, was succeeded in that of Citeaux, by Al-- 
beric ; and pope Paschal, by a bull of the year 1100, 
tcok that monastery his protection. Alberic 
drew up the first statutes for the monks of Citeaux, 
or Cistertians, in which he enjoined the strict obser- 
vance of the rule of St. Benedict. The habit of 
these religious, of the monastery of Citeaux, was at 
first N but they pretend 5 the holy virgin 
appearing to St. Alberic, gave him a White habit, 
from which. time they changed their black habit for 
a white one, only retaining the black scapulary. In. 
memory of this rs they keep a festival on the 
>th of August, which they call the descent of the 
blessed virgin at Citeaux, and the miraculous chang- 
ing of the habit from black to white. The number 
of those who embraced the Cistertian order increas- 
ing, it was necessary to build more monasteries. 


' Accordingly, in 1113, Stephen, abbot of Citeaux, 


built that of La Ferte, in the diocese of Chalons.. 


The next year, he founded Pontigni, in the diocese 


of Auxerre. Clairvaux, in the diocese of Langres,. 
The order increased farther in. 
monasteries, 


was built in 1115. 
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which were Prully, La Cour-Dieu, Trois-Fon- 
tines, and Bounevaux ; and in the following year 
1119, Bouras, Fontenay, Cadovin, and Maran, 
were founded. Then Stephen formed all these 


mouastories into one body, and drew up the con- 


stitutions of the order, which he called“ The char- 
ter of charity,“ containing in five chapters, all the 
necessary rules for the establishment and govern- 


men: of the order. 4 


Ihe first chapter of that charter enjoins the literal . 
obscrvance of the rule of St. Benedict, as it was ob- 
served at Citeaux ; the second regulates the power 
ct che al,bots; the third settles the manner of hold- 
Ing general chapters, and deciding differences there- 
in; the fourth regulates the election of abbots, and 
the qualifications of the electors and elected; the 


Fifth and last treats of the resignation and deposition 


of abbots. This order made a surprising progress. 


Fifty years after its institution, it had five hundred 


abbics, and an hundred years afterwards, it boasted 
of cighteen hundred abbies, most of which had been 
founded before the year 1200. This great progress 
must be ascribed to the sanctity of the Cistertians, 
of whom cardinal de Vitry, in his western history 
ravs, © the whole church of Christ was full of the 
high reputation and opinion of their sanctity, as it 


| were with the odour of some divine balsam, and 


that there was nn country or province, wherein this 
wine, loaded with blessings, had not spread forth its 
branches.“ And, describing their observances, he 
says, they neither wore skins nor shirts, nor ever 
eat flesh, except in sickness, and abstained from 


fish, eggs, milk, and cheese: they lay only upon 


Straw beds, in their tunies and cowls: they rose at 
midnight, and sang praises to God till break of day: 
they spent the day in labour, reading and prayer; 
and in all their exercises, they observed a strict and 
continual silence: they fasted from the feast of the 
exaltation of the holy cross till Easter; and they 


exercised hospitality towards the poor, with extraor- 


dinary charity.“ 


The order of Cistertians became in time so po-- 


erful, that it governed almost all Europe, both in 
spirituals and temporals. It did also great service to 
the church, by means of the eminent men it pro- 
duced, These religious were employed by the pope 
to convert the Albigenses. Some authors say there 
have been six popes of this order, but it will be diffi- 
cult to find any more than Eugenius III. and Bene- 
dict XII. It boasts of about forty cardinals, a great 
number of archbishops, bishops, and famous wri- 


ters. Several kings and queens have preferred the 


| reckon above forty princesses of Poland, who have 


er is more limired than that of the other generals of 


dech in the diocese of St. Omer, Montreuil nes 


taken the habit there. What adds farther to the 
reputation of the order is, that the military orders af 
Calatrava, Alcantara, and Montessa, in Spain ; and 
those of Christ and Avis, in Portugal, are Subject 
to it. The Abbot of Citeaux is the superior gene. 
ral, and father of the Cistertian order; but his pox 


orders. This abbey has twenty-six immediate 
daughters, which are called of its generation, The 
pon chapter is always held at-Citeaux. Only tie 
atin tongue is spoken in their general chapter. 
Formerly, cardinals, archbishops, and bishops, us 
to be present at the chapters: pope Eugenius Ill. 
honoured it with his presence in the year 1148, 

The habit of the Cistertian monks is a white rohe, 
in the nature of a cassock, with a black scapulay 
and hood, and is girt with a woollen girdle. In th 
choir they wear over it a white cowl. 

The historians of the Cisterian order are no 
agreed as to the original of the nuns of this order. 
Some ascribe it to St. Humblelina, sister of St. Ber. 
nard; others to St. Bernard himself. The most 
probable opinion 1s, that the first monastery of nuns 
of this order was founded at Tart, in the * 
Langres, in the year 1120, by St. Stephen, abbd 
of Citeaux. The austerity of the Cistertians, at 
their first institution, would not allow the women 
who are tenderer than the men, to undergo so heavy 
a yoke. After the foundation of the monastery d 
Tart, several others were founded in France; 
those of Fervaques in the diocese of Noion, Bla 
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Laon, &c. The number of these monasteries it 
creased so much, that if we may believe the bist 
rians of the order, there were six thousand of them 
The habit of the Cistertian nuns is a white tun 
and a black scapulary, and girdle. 
Ihe first monastery of Cistertians in Englan 
was that of Waverly in Surry, built in the ye 
1129, by William Gifford, bishop of Winches 
Though these monks followed the rule of St Beni 
dict, they were called by the English, not Bened 
tines, but White Friars. The catalogues of Cit 
tian monasteries in the reign ot Edward J. wit 
that prince granted his protection to all the mol 
steries, amounted in number to sixty-two: 
Pope Celestin V. instituted a religious 0 
which from his name are called Celestines. 
original name of this pope was Peter de Meuron, 
whom we have the following account: Ile 
born at Isernia, a little town in the Kingdom 


Habit of this order to their royal robes and crowns : 


in the single monastery of Trebnitz, in Silesia, they 


Naples, in the year 1215. His parents were o 
and in his early youth he retired to a solitary m. 


* 


uin, where he devoted himself wholly to meditation 
and prayer. The fame of his pier „ many 
sons to visit him; some of whom resolved to 
| forsake the pleasures of life, and to accompany him 
in his sohtude. With these he formed a kind of 
community ö . 
by pope Urban IV. 1264, and erected into a dis- 
tinct order, called the hermits of St Damien. This 
society was governed by Peter de Meuron till 1286, 
when his love of solitude and retirement, induced 
him to quit the charge. In 1294, he was elected 
pope, when he took the name of Celestine, and his 
order were called Celestines. By his bull he con- 
frmed the order, which at that time had twenty 
monasteries ; but he died soon after, having been 
pope only five months. 5 
Soon after his death, his order increased so fast 
that they had convents not only in Italy, but like- 
wise in France, and in many parts of Germany. 
They eat no flesh at any time, except when they 
are sick, and they rise two hours after midnight to 
ay matins. They fast every Wednesday and Fri- 
day, and. their habit is a white gown, with a hood 
of the same colour, and a black scapular. 
The Capuchins, are a religious institution of the 
| order of St. Francis. They owe their original to 
Matthew de Bassi, a Franciscan of the duchy of Ur- 
bino; who having seen St. Francis represented with 
a sharp-pointed capuchin, or cowl, began to wear 
the like in 1525, with the permission of pope Cle- 
ment VII. His example was followed by two other 
religious, named Lewis and Raphael de Fossem- 
brun; and the pope, by a brief, granted these three 
monks leave to retire to some hermitage, and retain 
their new habit; and the retirement they chose, was 
the hermitage of the Camaldolites, near Massacio, 
where they were very charitably received. This 
{ Innovation in the habit of the 3 gave great of- 
tence to the Franciscans, whose provincial persecut- 
ed these poor monks, and obliged them to fly from 
place to place. At last they took refuge in the pa- 
lace of the duke de Camarino, by whose credit they 
were received under the obedience of the conven- 
tuals, in the quality of hermits minors, in the year 
| 1527, The next year, the pope approved this 
union, and confirmed to theni the privilege of wear- 
ung the square capuchin, and admitting ainong them 
all who would take the habit. Thus the order of 
| the Capuchins, so called from wearing the capuchin, 
began in the year 1528. =O 
[heir first  establichment was at Colmenzono, 
about a league from Camarino, in a convent of the 
| order of St. Jerom, which had been abandoned. 
ur their numbers increasing, Lewis de Fossembrun 


in the year 1254, which was approved 
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| they directed the hours of mental prayer, morning 


/ 


built another small convent at Montmelon, in the 


territory of Camarino. The great number of con- 


versions, which the Capuchins made by their preach- 
ing, and the assistance they gave the people in a 
contagious distemper,. with which Italy was afflic- 
ted the same year, 1528, gained them an universal 
esteem. In 1529, Lewis de Fossembrun built for 
them two other convents; the one at Alvacina in 


the territory of Fabriano, the other at Fossembrun 


in the duchy of Urbino. Matthew de Bassi being 
chosen their vicar-general, drew up constitutions 
for the government of this order. They enjoined 
among other things, that the Capuchins Should per- 
form divine service without singing; that they 
should say but one mass a day in their convents: 


and 2 the days of disciplining themselves, 


and those of silence: they forbad the monks to hear | 


the confession of seculars; and enjoined them a- 
ways to travel on foot : they recommended poverty 


in the ornaments of their church, ar prohibited in 


them the use of gold, silver, and silk; the pavilions 
of the altars were do be stuff, and the chalices of 
tin. : 4 
This order soon spread itself over all Italy, and 
into Sicily. In 1573, Charles IX. demanded of 
pope Gregory XIII. to have the order of Capuchins. 
established in France, which that pope consented 
to, and their first settlement in that kingdom was in 
the little town of Picpus near Paris; which they 
soon quitted to settle at Meudon, from whence they 
were introduced into the capital of the kingdom. 
In 1606, pope Paul V. gave them leave to accept of 
an establishment, which was offered them in Spain. 
They even passed the seas, to labour the conversion 
of the infidels; and their order is become so consi- 
derable, that it is at present divided into more than 
sixty provinces, consisting of near one thousand six 


hundred convents, and twenty-five thousand monks, 


besides the missionaries of Brasil, Congo, Barbary, 
Greece, Syria, and Egypt. Among those who have 
preferred the poverty and humility of the Capuchins 
to the advantages of birth and fortune, was the fa- 
maus Alphonso d' Est, duke of Modena and Reggio, 


who after the death of his wife Isabella, took the 
habit of this order at Munich, in the year 1626, 


under the name of brother John- Baptist, and died in 
the convent of Castelnuovo in 1644. 
like wise, the great duke de Joytuse, after having 
distinguished himself as a great general, became a 
Capuchin in September 1587. | 


Father Paul observes, that the Capuchins pre- 
serve their reputation by reason of their poverty; 


and that if they should suffer the least change in 
8 their 
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their institution, they would acquire no immoveable 


estates by it, but would lose the alms they now re- 
ceive.“ He adds: It seems therefore as if here 
an absolute period was put to all future acquisitions 
and improvements in this gainful trade: for who- 
ever should go about to institute a new order, with 
a power of acquiring estates, such an order would 
certainly find no credit in the world; and if a pro- 
fe5s100n. of poverty were a part of the institution, 
there could be no acquisitions made whilst that last- 


ed; nor would there. be any credit left when that 
Was broke.“ 


There is likewise an order of Capuchin nuns, 
who follow the rule of St. Clara. "Their first esta- 
biischment was at Naples in 1538; and their foun- 
dress was the venerable mother Maria Laurentia 
Longa, of a noble family in Catalonia; a lady of 
the most. uncommon piety and devotion. Some 
Capuchins coming to settle at Naples, she obtained 


for them, by her credit with the archbishop, the 


church of St. Kuphebia without the city; soon after 


which she built a My for virgins, under the 


name of our Lady of Jerusalem, into which she re- 
tired in 1534, together with nineteen young wo- 
men, who engaged themselves by solemn vows to 
follow the 3d rule of St. Francis. The pope gave the 


government. of this monastery to the Capuchins ; 


and soon after, the nuns quitted the third rule of St. 
Francis, to embrace the more rigorous rule of St. 
Clara, from the austerity of which they had the 


name of nuns of the passion, and that of Capuchins 


from the habit they took, which was that of the 
Capuchins. 

After the death of their foundress, another mo- 
nastery of Capuchins was established at Rome, near 


the Quirinal palace, and was called the monastery 


of the holy sacrament; and a third, in the same 
city, built by cardinal Baronius. These founda- 
tions were approved in the year 1600, by pope Cle- 
ment VIII. and confirmed by * ha V. There 
were afterwards several other establishments of Ca- 
puchins: in particular one at Paris, in 1604, foun- 
ded by the duchess de Mercœur; who put crowns 
of thorns on the heads of the young women whom 
she placed in her monastery. 

As the religious orders are now utterly abolished 
in this country, in consequence of the reformation 
from popery, it is necessary before we dismiss this 
article, to take some notice of the effects they had 
on the minds of the people, both in a civil and a re- 
ligious light. | | | 

And first in a civil light, they had their advan- 
tages and disadvantages. 'The vast estates bestowed 
upon them for their support, were let at easy rents 


| 


* 
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ro tenants, and for the most part the rents were 

taken from wrat the earth produced. This enchu- 
raged industry, and promoted agriculture, the peo- 
ple resided in the country, where poverty was sel. 
dom known, and those cities which now make such 
a distinguished figure in Britain, were then linle 
better than contemptible villages. The people in 
the country were satisfied with their conditions, be- 
cause the cities and towns' had no temptations to 
present them with. How different in the present 
age, when the country is depopulated, and the 
cities crowded with unthinking persons, who arc 
verging towards the brink of destruction. The 
lands which formerly belonged to these houses, are 
now in the hands of laymen, who not being willing 
to set any bounds to their extravagance, - ok the 
farmers tenants at will, and 1aise their rents to such 
an exorbitant height, that the price of all sorts of 


provisions daily increases and the country is in a 


manner neglected. | 

But the disadvantage in a civil light was the dis- 
couragement they gave to marriage. This was an 
unnatural sentiment, because every man should 
have his own wife, and every woman her own hus- 
band. It was the design of God, that it should be 
$0, lest unnatural crimes should take place, and men 
become even worse than the beasts that perish. 


Many accusations were preferred against those who 
lived in convents at the time of the reformation, 


some of which are too shocking to be mentioned, 
and for the honour of human nature, we hope that 
a great number of them were false. This will ap- 
pear the more probable, when we consider, that too 
many of those who promoted the reformation, had 
their own interest in view, more than the 500 of 
God, or the happiness of immortal souls. But still 
perhaps, some part of the accusation was too true, 
for to use the words of the moralist, 4 Shut nature 
out at the door, and she will come in at the win- 
dow.“ Celibacy is no crime, when voluntarily 
chosen, and submitted to in purity, but it becomes 
dangerous when imposed. The ancient hermits, in 
times of persecution, and of whom we have already 

iven an account, were under the necessity of u- 
ing in a state of celibacy, but the cause being fe- 
moved, the effect should cease. There was no ne- 


cessity that the monks should live in a state of celi- 


bacy, and if so, how great was their error in oblig- 
ing young persons who devoted themselves to a fei- 


| gious life, to be deprived of all those innocent plea- 


sures which will always take place between the 
sexes, when flowing from virtuous love. 
Secondly, in a religious light. The great err 


of the monastic life cousisted in the monks, like the | 
Pharisces 


Pharisces of old, having considered themselves as 
far superior in religion to the rest of the world. 
celf-righteousness is contrary to every thing in ge- 
nue religion, whether natural or revealed. It pre- 
cludes all necessity for repentance, and teaches poor 
einful mortals to look down with contempt and dis- 
dain upon many of their feliow-creatures, who per- 
haps are greater objects of the divine favour than 
themselves. The monks taught the people to be- 
lieve that the secular clergy were no better than 
hirelings, because they received the tythes appoint- 
ed by law, for the stated discharge of their duty, 
whereas the monks * themselves enjoyed greater 
estates, without doing any duty at all. ; 

But with all these errors, the monastic life had 
its advantages in a religious * In an age of bar- 
barity, when the great lived by the sword, and the 
poor were their submissive vassals, many events 
took place, which we, who pride ourselves for liv- 


records of history. A husband deprived of a wife 
by the barbarity of lawless robhers, his daughter 
ravtshed, and his son killed in defending injured in- 
nocence, often induced some of our great noblemen 
to retire from the world, and build convents for 
mosc in the same distressed circumstances with 
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ing in better times, look back to like a dream in the 
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themselves. In tliese places, the disconsolate wi - 
dow, the maiden injured by her false lover, the or- 
phan, the sick, and the wounded found an assylum; 
the world had forgotten them, and they were dead 
to the pleasures and the allurements of it. | 
It was the great error of the Reformation, that 
these religious houses were not preserved, for rea- 
sons of a similar nature. The revenues appropriat- 
ed for their support would have been sufficient to 
support the: aged and the afflicted, so that we should 
have had no occasion for work-houses and hospi- 
tals. The youth of both sexes belonging to our in- 
dustrious poor, would have been brought up in the 
principles of virtue and religion, till they had been 
fit to go out to trades ; and charity schools would 
| have been, in many respeets, unnecessary. And 
to conchude, bishop Burner tells us, that archbishop 
Leighton, one of the greatest divines who have liv- 
ed since the age of the apostles, often lamented that 
se religious houses had not been kept up for men 
of — 2 tempers to spend the remainder of their 
lives in, without the entanglement of oaths and 
vows. All this, however, was rendered ineffectual, 
by the rapaciousness of our princes and nobility : 
but the subject is so melancholy, that we shall not 


| dwell any longer upon it: 


9 
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mitted to four cardinals, viz. The first cardinal 
bisop, the first cardinal priest, the first cardinal 
deꝛcon, and the cardinal chambeilain of the house- 
hold. The first three to manage the civil affairs of 
the government, and the latter orders all the scals of 
the late pope to be broken, and the money to be 
coed with a device of the vacancy. 

the office of these four cardinals continues on! 
ten days, but they appoint deputies, and they, with 
tie rest of their brethren, enter the conclave to pro- 
ceed to the election of the pope, or as he is called, 
A Vicar of Jesus Christ. Before they enter the con- 
chere, they hear the mass of the Holy Ghost in the 

Gregorian chapel, and a bishop delivers an harangue 
in Latin, exhorting them to make choice of a proper 


No. 10, 


| of the election of the pope. When the | 
pope dies, the care of the government is com- 


Rites and Ceremonies in the Cnuxch of ROME. 


person to fill the chair of St. Peter, the prince of the 
apostles. . 

This being over, the cardinals march in proces- 
Sion, two and two, according to their rank, attended 
by the Swiss guards, and a vast crowd of people, alt 
singing the hymn to the Holy Ghost, called Vent 
Creator Spiritus. When they arrive at the conclaye, 
they take possession of their cells by lot, after which. 

they all go to the. chapel of pope Paul III. where the 
bulls for the election of a pope. are read, and the 
dean of the sacred college exhorts the cardinals. to 
act consistent with them. They are then permitted 
to go home to dinner, but they must return before 
night, for the master af the ceremonies. acquaints 
them, that if any of them come out of their cells 
after they are shut up, they caunot be re- admitted. 
The marshal of the ceremonies orders the guards 
3 K | 8 | to 
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march to the Vatican, and sing the Veni Creator 


_ eſteemed 
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to stand at such places as appear to him most con- 
venient fur the gatety of the election, and the ambas- 


sadors of princes are meme remain in the con- 
u 


clave the first twenty- four hauts, but no longer. 


When all such as are not to remain in the conclave are 


gone out, the doors are shut, the conclave is walled 
up, and guards are posted at all the avenues. The 
Cardinal « Vai and the cardinal chamberlain, then 
visit the conclave to see that every thing is safe, and 
an act therefore is drawn up by a notary. | 
Each cardinal has a priest and a soldier to attend 
him, and the other officers are, a sacrist, an under 
sacrist, a secretary, and an under secretary, a con- 


fessor, two physicians, a surgeon, two barbers, an 
apathegary with his apprentices, five masters of the 


Ceremonies, a bricklayer, a carpenter, and sixteen 
porters. 
though the office is rather wroublesome, yet, when 
the clection is over, they 
Ihe new elected pope distributes a sum of money 
among them, and they enjoy pensions for life. 
Ihe governor of Rome, who, in some respects, 


is like the mayor of one of our corporations, issues 


Gut orders to deter all persons, except the guards, 
from carrying arms, either in the day or night, and 
al! such as transgress are geverely punished. The 


clergy of Rome, whether secular or regular, are ob- 


liged to march once every day in procession to St. 
Peter's, to implore the aid of the Holy Ghost, in di- 
N the cardinals to make a proper choice of a 

ather for the church, and from St. Peter's they 


Sp:ritus. 


When the conclave is shut up, the under master 


of the ceremonies goes through the apartments at 
six in the morning, and two in the afternoon, ring- 
ing a little bell to call the cardinals to the chapel of 
the scrutiny. Each of the cardinals comes out of 
his cell, attended by his conclavists, one of whom 
carries his standish into the chapel where the scru- 
tiny 1s to be, and the other his robe and hat, which 
his eminence puts on when he enters the chapel. 
These robes are not the same they wear on other 
occasions, but are made for the present purpose 
only. 55 

This chapel, which is never used but during the 
election of a pope, is finely decorated, and much 
by those who visit Rome. At the upper 
end of it is painted the last Judgment; and the floor 
and benches are covered with green cloth. The 
stat for the dean of the Sacred College is on the right 
hand going in, and the first cardinal deacon over 
against him; behind the altar is a long table, and on 


All these ate called conclavists, and al- 


enjoy many privileges. 


| 


tiny. Here are also two chalices, and a bag, wherein 
the last cardinal deacon puts the balls intended to 
ballot for the scrutiny. | 

The conclave, which consists of part of the apos- 
tolical palace, is a row of little cells, made of wain. 
scot, where the cardinals are shut up while they are 
employed about the election of a pope. Every cell 
has small apartments adjoining, far the use of the 
conclavists, and they are all ranged along the great 
gallery of the Vatican, with small spaces between 
them; such of the cardinals as had bcen favourites 
of the late pope, have their cells hung with purple 
stuff, but the other use only green seige. Ihe seats, 
tables, and bed are all covered with the same, and 
over the door of each of the apartment, is painted the 
arms of the cardinal to whom it belongs. A long 
range of windows running along the from of the 
gallery, give light to the cells, and thetic are venti- 
lators to carry off the foul air. 

The Swiss, who guard the door of the Vatican, 
are changed every two hours; and in the Square of 


neral of the church, who is most commonly a 
— nobleman. Near the castle of St. Angelo, 
there is another body of guards, the Soldiers of which 
are commanded by the marshal of the church, and 
these guard the passages through which the cardinals 
receive their provisions. Neither the cardinals, nor 


to, except at particula1 hours, and then it must be 
aloud either in the Latin or Italian language. 
Before any provisions can he carried in to tie car- 
dinals, the soldiers, who guard all the inlets to their 
apartments, examine strictly whether any letters are 
concealed within the dishes, and if any are. found, 
they are destroyed. Every day about noon, and to- 
wards evening, the coaches belonging to the different 
cardinals come into the square of St. Peter, and their 
domestics alightmg, go to the steward of the con. 
clave, and demand their provisions. Having received 
the dishes, they march to the inner passage, in the 
following order; first the cardinal's two staff bearers 
each with his wooden mace, painted of a purple co- 
lour, having his arms upon it. Behind these marches 
his valet de chambre with his silver mace, and after 
him his gentlemen follow, two and two, bare: headed. 
Next follows the master of the houshould, with 
napkin on his shoulder, attended by the butler and the 
carver. The staff bearers who follow him, ca!) 
the cardinal's victuals and drink on a lever, whereon 


4 


bottles 


| and dishes. Others carry large baskets, containing 


it two bagons filled with printed ballots fur the ers. 


St. Peter is a body of troops, commanded by the 


their attendants shut up with them, are to be spoken 


hangs a large kettle, containing several pots, plates, 
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boꝛtles of wine, bread, fruits, cream, jellies, and all 
ach articles of luxury, as can be procured, 

When they arive at the entry of the passage lead- 
| ing to the galler where the bells are, they name 
aloud the cardinal whom they want, and a valet from 
within, admits porters to carry in the provisions. 
But although they use all these precautions, and 
many more, yet letters are often conveyed to the 
cardinals; and this is sometimes done in the most 
artful manner, b . on the skin of a fowl, and 
putting it into a bottle of wine. 5 

When the election is over, three of the cardinals 
wall on the pope, and ask him what name he is de- 
termined to assume. He having answered them, 
which is most commonly the name of the pope who 
raised him to the dignity of cardinal; they deliver to 
him the fisherman's rod. The two first cardinal 
deacons conduct the new elected pope to a place be- 
hind the altar, where, with the assistance of the 
master of the ceremonies and the sacrist, who is al- 
ways an Augustine monk, they take off his cardinals 
habit, to put on the pontifical, which is a robe of 
white taffety, a linen rochet, a camail and à cap, 
both of red sattin, with shoes made of red cloth em- 
bioidered with gold, and a golden cross on the upper 
| part, | 7 
The pope, being thus properly dressed, is carried 
in his chair before the altar in the chapel, and there 
all the cardinals adore him, by kissing his feet and 
his right hand, kneeling before him. The holy 
father then raises them up one after another, and 
gives them the salute of peace on the right check. 
1his part of the ceremony being over, the first car- 
| inal deacon, preceded by the master of the cere- 
monies, carrying the cross, and a choir of music, 
Singing, — de Behold the high priest so accepta- 
ble to God, and so just, goes to the great lodge 
of dt. Peter's, where the master mason takes care to 
have the door opened, that the cardinals may pass 
nto the balcony, to acquaint the people with the 
election ofa pope, cryed with a loud voice, © I bring 
you glad tidings, we have a pope.” Then one of 
| tc great guns belonging to St. Peter's is fired, to 
bie notice to the castle of St. Angelo, to dischar 
a whole round of artillery, and all the bells in Þ 
ctyare set a ringing, while the air resounds with 
the noise of drums and trumpets. - 

During the whole of this noise, the whole hody 

4 the Roman people stand in the streets, praying 
| lor blessings upon the new pope, from whom they 

promise themselves every sort of happiness. The 
N me day, the pope with his mitre on, is carried to 
* tar of pope Sixtus V. where the cardinals in 
er purple robes come and adore him a second time. 
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The adoration is performed in the same manner as 
before, and during the whole of, the ceremony, the 


musicians sing anthems suitable to the solemnity. 


In the mean time, the enclosures of the conclave are 
broken down, and the cardinals descend into the 
middle of St. Peter's church, and behind them the 
new pope is carried in a chair, over which is a cano- 
py adorned with gold fringe. His bearers seat him 
on the altar of St. Peter, where the cardinals adore 
him a third time, and after them the foreign ambas- 
$adors, amidst a vast concourse of people. Te Deum 
is then sung, and the cardinal, who stands on the 
epistle side of the altar, reads the verses and prayers 
appointed for that ceremony in the Romish ritual. 


After this, the pope is set down on the highest steps 


of the altar, and the assisting cardinals having taken 
off his mitre, he solemnly blesses the people. His 
tubes are then taken off, and twelve chairmen in long 
scarlet cloaks hanging down to the ground, place 
him in his chair and convey him to his apartments. 
Such are the ceremonies practised at Rome, the first 
day after the election of a new pope; and when we 
consider it in all parts, perhaps, there was never any 
thing so magnificent under the name of religion. 
Ihe pope, as universal head of the church, being 
elected in the manner we have related, preparations 
are made for his coronation; and these are equal in 
magnificence and grandeur, to those of the greatest 
monarchs in the world. If at the time of his elec- 
tion, he is only a cardinal deacon, then the deacons 
of the sacred college, constitute him both priest and 
bishop at one time in the chapel of pope Sixtus V. 
to which on the day of his coronation he goes in his 
cardinal's habit, supported by two prelates, who 
are the gentlemen of his chamber, and his cup- 
bearer. All the foreign ambassadors, the cardinats, 
with the Roman princes and nobility join in the 
procession, and t are escorted by the Swiss 
guards, both horse and foot. When they arrive at 
the chapel of pope Sixtus V. the cardinals put on 
their red caps, and the pope has his pontificalibus 
delivereil to him in the following manner. 
The first master of the ceremomes girds on the 
falda of taffety under the rochet, and puts upon his 
head the red sattin barrette. His holiness then goes 
into the chapel, where the cardinals make him a 
very low reverential bow, and the holy father re- 
ceives the submission of his spiritual children like an 
mdulgent parent. The gentlemen who attend the 
cardinals are on their knees, and the pope stands 
with his back to the altar. After this, one of the 
cardinal deacons takes off his red barrette, and ano- 
ther puts on one of white taffety ; they likewise take 
off his red mozette, and dress him in the ameit, the 


albe, 
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albe, the girdle, the stole, and the red chafuble em- 
broidered with gold, The first cardinal deacon puts 
the mitre, adorned with precious stones, upon his 
head, whilst the master of the ceremonies sings an 
anthem, accompanied by the choir. After which 
ane of the sub- dcans takes up the cross that 1s carried 
before the pope, and the cardinals pull of their bar- 
rettes in honour of the sacred wood. 
Ihe cross is carried in the following order: The 
pope's gentlemen walk two and two before it, fol- 
lowed 
St. Peter, dressed in their ceremomal habits. The 
pages march next, and after them a numerous train 
of consistorial advocates, the 
chamber, the archbishops, — and the pope's 
chaplains, who carry the triple crown and mitre. 
The cross comes after these chaplains, and is fol- 
lowed by the cardinal deacons two and two, and 
they by the cardinal priests and bishops in the same 
order. After these come the Roman nobility and 
foreign ambassadors, each attended by numerous 
retinues of servants and dependants. | 
I he holy father is carried in a chair to the church, 
in the midst of this solsmn procession, surrounded 
by his guards, and followed by vast numbers of peo- 
ple. Ibe knights of St. Peter and Paul, support the 
canopy over the holy father's head; and in that or- 
der the procession proceeds to the great church of 
St Peter. Under the portico of St. Peter's, near the 
holy gate, there is a throne erected for the pope, 
where he sits under a canopy, having likewise ben- 
ches railed in for the cardinals. | 
Then all the clergy belonging to St. Peter's, pre- 

. ceded by the gean, come and kiss the pope's feet ; 
after which, he is car11ed to the foot of the high altar, 
amidst the acclamations of the people. He here 
kneels down and prays before the host, barecheaded, 
and is immediately carried from thence to the Gre- 
gorian chapel; there he places himself on a throne 
surrounded by the foreign ambassadors, the cardinals, 
the Italian princes and nobles, with all the great offi- 
cers of his houshold. Being thus seated, he receives 
homage from every one present, by their Kissing his 
feet, and then he bestows his blessing on the people, 
who testify their regard for him, in the loudest ac- 
clamations of love, joy, ana esteem. 


This part of the ceremony being over, the cardi- 


nals, bishops, and other prelates, put on their white 
robes, whilst the canons of St. Peter's sing an anthem 
in the choir, and the pope washes bis hands four 
times. 'The first bason of water is presented him by 


| 


y all the courtiers of the new $uccessor of 


entlemen of the privy 


the first Roman conservator; the second, during 


mass, by the general of the church; the third, by 


the French ambassador; and the last, by the ambas- 
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| a bason of water in the other. A pile of combustiblez 


| cardinal deacons behind 


| 


sador from the emperor. After this, the first catch. 

nal deacon dresses the new made pope in fine robes 
adorned with the most costly jewels, and then thc 
procession begins, by the first master of the cerem.. 
nies carrying a lighted wax taper in one hand, and 


is erected in the bason when the water is poured ou, 
and fire is set to it by the master of the ceremonies, | 
in order to put the holy father in mind of the vanity; 
of all earthly grandeur, and he repeats three time t 
the pope, the following words, *©* Behold, holy fa- 
ther, how the glory of this world passes away.” | 
The whole procession being arrived at the foot of 
the high altar, on which stands several large siher 
candlesticks gilded, with wax tapers in them; the 
pope makes a short prayer, and then rising up, be. 
ins the mass, having the cardinal deacon on his 
right hand, as assistant bishop with his cope, and the 
cardinal deacon of the gospel on his left, with two | 
im as assistants. 
His holiness having made the solemn confession, | 
the cardinal dean, who holds the mitre, gives it to 
the cardinal deacons assistants, to put it upon his 
head. He then goes and sits down on his throne, 
before which, each of the three cardinal priests reads | 
a prayer, suitable to his coronation. 'The pope then 
descends from his throne; his mitre is taken off, and 
the first cardinal deacon assisted by the second, dies- 
ses him in the Pallium, saying to him, © Receive | 
the Pallium, which represents to you the duties 
and perfection of the pontifical function. May you 
discharge it to the glory of God, and of his mot 
holy mother, the blessed Virgin Mary; of the blesed 
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apostles St. Peter and St. Paul, and of the holy Ro- n 
man church.” . | 1 my 

In the next part of the ceremony, the cardinal _ 
deacon of the gospel puts three deacon's vestures on 1 
the three crosses of the Pallium, and the holy father 1 
ascends the altar with the Pallium on his shoulder, 1 
but without his mitre; and kisses the book of the 5 
holy evangelists, at the same time perfuming the * 
altar with incense. After this the mitre is again «t- by 
on his head, and the first cardinal deacon pretumes by 
him three times with incense, and the ceremony 15 
closes with a salute, which the cardinal gives him 0 
on his left check and stomach; and the two other th 
cardinals do the same after him. Then the pope 17 
returns to his throne, where he receives the adois- 06 
tion of all the cardinals, and of the clergy who ate | 
present. From his throne he proceeds to the high | In 
altar, where he sings with an audible voice, © G0 thi 
be to God in the highest;“ and as soon as the pray Ga 
of mass is ended, he instantly ascends his throne. 9 


Then the first cardinal deacon descends into 1 1 
C851 


bo 


#-<ional of St. Peter, attended by the principal offi- 
ers of that church. There they sing several Litanies, 
accompanied by the choir; after which the pope is 
carried into the benedietion seat, accompanied by 
his cardinals and prelates. The canopy under whic | 
he is carried, is supported by several of the Roman 
cobility, and two of the grooms in red liveries carfy 
fins of peacocks feathers, on e 
All the cardinals stand up while the two first deacon 
cardinals assist the pope to ascend the throne, which 
the day before was set up in the middle of the pew. 
An anthem is then sung, and the dean of the sacred 
college reads the coronation prayer; the second car- 
| Jinal deacon takes off his holiness's mitre, and the 
first puts the triple crown on his head, saying, 
« Receive this Tiara, embellished with three crowns, 
| and never forget when you have it on, that you are 
the father of princes and kings, the suꝑreme judge of 
the universe, and on earth, vicar of jébes Christ, 
our Lord and Saviour. Io | 

During the whole of this ceremony, Rome is in 
n unbounded state of confusion; for although the 
guards are drawn up to prevent disorders, yet such 
is the madness of the people, that they run into all 
manner of extravagancies; and the murder of a few 
| persons is considered as no more than trifles. The 


| fireign ambassadors, prelates, and all the great offi- 
cerd of state, with the most magnificent entertain 
ment that we can form any idea of. | 
| 3pacrous hall, and in the center is a table, at which 

his holiness takes his seat, under a velvet canopy 
adorned with fringes of gold. On the left hand side 
board 8tand a large number of gold and silver vessels; 


ambassadors, and 


officers of state. The laity, 


he although princes or the sons of kings, are obliged to 
. wat at table on the holy father, who comes into the 
the tall dressed in his pontificaFrodbes, supported by two 
ru ardinal deacons, and followed by all the rest of that 


bod - Before his holiness sits down to table, he 
wasnes his hands in state; che hason being held by 
the Imperial ambassaddor; the first cardinal bichop 
pours the water on his hands, and twb cardinal dea- 


ws ceremony, the other cardinals with the ambassa- 
on and nobility kneel Yown, and retnain in that 
Posture till the pope takes His 


re In 5 At the table. 
ih „ All things having been Bk at, the hog 
tory IE to take possession of his soverei , at the 
1 5 urch of St. John de Lateran, which is his cathe- 
. al, and the metropolitan' of all the churches under 


his rer throughout che Christian world. 
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on each side of the chair. 


coronation being over, the pope treats the cardinals, | 


A lofty theatre is erected at the upper end of a 


and on the right hand is a table for the cardinals, - 


cons vive. him the napkin. During the whole of 


Ng After chem come 


This ceremony is performed a few days after the 
| coronation, in the most pompous manner that can 
be imagined, | | 
Twelve trumpets and twelve light horsemen begin 
the procession from St. Peter's church, and six 
| ranks of four horses each follow, carrying cloaks 
belonging to the cardinals. After them march the 
mace-bearers belonging to the cardinals, all on 
horscback, with silver maces on their shoulders, on 
which are the arms of their masters. These are fol- 
| lowed by the gentlemen and almoners of the cardi- 
nals, foreign ambassadors, and princes, with a long 
train of Roman nobility, dressed in the most sump- 
tuous manner, and attended by their servants in rich 
liveries. | . OE x 
The next part of the procession consists of four 

of che pope's equerries, dressed in large red copes, 
and then his taylor, and tw6 cloak bearers dressed 
alike, carrying two velvet portmanteaus embroidered 
with gold. The pope's grooms of the stable in 
loose coats of red serge follow them, leading the 
white jennets which the kingdom of Naples is oblig- 
ed annually to send to his holiness, as a tribute of 
homage for that kingdom; the popes having for 
13 4 claimed it as part of the patrimony of 
t y see. These jennets have silk housings, 
with gold fringes and leaves of silver plate; * 
them come several mules richly caparisoned, and bor- 
dered with red velvet, and gold fringes, several ef the 
pope's domesties leadin — by the bridles. 5 

Ihree litters 5 with red velvet or scarlet 
cloth follow them, and two officers on horseback 
march before the litters, attending the pope's master 
of the horse on horseback, with his staff bearers 
who walk on foot, five of the pope's mare-bearers 
came after in long gowns of purple cloth, faced with 
velvet, with their maces and enamelled collars. 
Fourteen drums come next on foot, dressed in red 
satin flowered with gold, wearing plumes of feathers 
in their hats, and each of them bearing an ensign of 
the fourteen quarters or districts of Rome. A band 
of the pope's trumpets follow them dressed in scarlet, 
faced with gold; and after them walk the apostolical 
' gentlemen of the bed-chamber, with the pages, all 
— in scarlet. The commissary of the apostoli- 
cal chamber, in purple, and the advocates in black, 
wich the family chaplains and pages all dressed in 
scarlet come afterwards. These are followed by a 


, 
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-| vast number of domestics, each of whom carries 


something in his hand, as a distinguishing mark of 
the rank they bear in the houschold, particularly the 
four participents, who are dressed in purple, and 
carry the pope's four crimson velvet hats. 


yer Vie Roman” offcews, 
ares © 


L 


the courts, the clerks of the chamber, the auditors, 


fety, and attended by fourteen marshals in pink satin 


'the cardinals follow on horseback two and two, | 


4 4 
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stogps to hear, - bi 
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mounted on stately horses, viz. the judges, justices, h 
$©cretaries, notaries, comptrollers, fiscals, &c. all | and crowded with a vast number of spectators. in 


dressed in long senatorial robes and black velvet hats. 
On the left hand of the dean, march the registers of 


and the master of the sacred palace. "The fourteen 
masters of the districts of Rome follow them, dres- 
sed in robes of crimson velvet, lined with rich taf- 


vests. Ihe governor of Rome follows after, atten- 
ded by a vast train of dependents and officers, parti- 
cularly the Roman princes, and such as attend the 
pope's privy chamber. The apostolical sub-deacon 
carries the tripple cross, reversed towards the pope, 
who now makes his appearance in the following 
manner : | . 

Ulis holiness is carried in a litter lined with red 
velvet, embroidered and fringed with gold, and he 
himself is cloathed in a white sattin cassock, with 
the rochet and stole all of red velvet, if it is winter; 
hut of red sattin, if summer. Fifty young Roman 
gentlemen, dressed in white sattin, walk before his 
holiness, and they are followed by the pages of the 
bedchamber, and two troops of horse guards. All 


immediately after the pope's guard, and they are 
followed by the archbishops and bishops, of whom 
there are always many at Rome. The whole of the 
procession closes with two troops of light horse, | 
with their officers, pompously dressed in scarlet and 

old. 3 11 <1 
ws This magnificent procession marches from St. 
Peter's to the bridge of St. Angelo, and from thence 
to the Capitol, where the Roman people erect a 
triumphal arch for his holiness, and the senators 
present him with the keys of the city, holding a 
Sceptre in his hand, while he delivers an oration, 
which the new- made pontiff most condescendingly 


| 


From thence they proceed to Campo Vachino, 
where the duke of Parina erects another triumphal 
arch before his palace, through which his holiness 
is carried, They then cross the Colliscum, where 
the Jews have another arch erected, and under it 
they present him with the five books of Moses in 
Hebrew. One of their rabbies delivers an address 
to the holy father, exhorting him to reverence the 
law of Moses, and an humble request, that he will 
be graciously pleased to protect them. He, in an- 
swer, tells > { dg that he has the niost profound re- 
spect for the law of Moses, though at the same 
time, he rejects their false interpretations of it. Af- 


this manner they proceed to St. John de Lateran, 


priest presents him the cross to kiss; after this h 
holiness ascends the throne, which is prepared for | 
him under the portico, where his pontiſical robez 
and mitre are put on. 


| Particular ceremonies observed in the Vatican, wit 
5 


keys of the church, one of which is of gold, aud 


| choir to a throne, where the cardinals come and pay 


tet which the Jews retire without making any re- 
ply, and the procession goes forward through the 


streets, which on that day are hung with tapectry, 


where they are received by all the clergy belonging 

to that church. 
The pope being arrived at the gate of St. Jon 

de Lateran, comes out of his litter, and the arch. 


Whilst he is on the throne, 
the canons of — ary de Lateran come and kiss hs 
feet, and the cardinal arch-pricst makes an oration 

in the name of the chapter, and delivers him the | 


the other of silver. As soon as this part of the cere- 
mony is over, the cardinals put on the sacred orna- | 
ments, and the pope walks towards the great gate 
of the beta where the,. cardinal arch-priex 
gives him a sprinkler, with which he takes holy | 
water and sprinkles the people, then the same car- 
dinal perfumes his holiness three times with incecne, 

His holiness then goes into his chair, and his 
bearers carry him along the nave of the church un- 
der a rich canopy, held over his head, up to the high 
altar, where he prays: He is then carried into the | 
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him their homage.. Then the two cardinal-deacous 
put on and take off his miire, while he gives the ss. 
cred benediction. When tliis is done, Pe is carried } 
into the palace of St. John de Lateran, where sere- 
ral anthems are sung, at the close whereof, the cat. 
beer . an oration, and repeats zevera 
particular prayers, suitable to 1 The: 
jast part of the ceremony consists in throwing | 
some handfuls of medals. among the people, and in 
giving them twice his benediction. 
| B —— 
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Several other rites of a curious nature. 


When the pope holds à consistory, his throne 
er — * * — hall of the apostolical palace, 
and this throne is square, about eight feet wide, and 
the pope ascends it by three steps. His holines 95] 
down on a seat covered with cloth of gold, pu , 
canopy of the same, both equally magnificent. 15 
cardinal bishops and priests sit on his right hand ns 
; oi the, throne, and the cardinal deacons on the 
left; but in such a posture as to have their faces b 
wards the holy father. In these cousistorie many 
things are transacted, both of a foreign and Wong 
tic nature: letters from foreign princes are my 
answers returned to them ; appeals are heard f 
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the prelates in different parts of Europe, and mes- 
| gengers are dispatched with the declaration of the 
consistory upon them. In these consistories, cardi- 
nals are nominated and appointed and in most re- 
spects they are the same as what we call our priv 
councils, for no appeals lie from what they have 
once given judgment upon. PS 

Betore we proceed to give an account of the pope's 
chapel, we shall here say somcthing concerning 
what the Roman catholics call canonical hours, or 
services to be performed by the people, whether 
clergy or laity, at stated hours in the day. This 
gervice consists of prayers and holy lessons, and it 
| is to be said in a standing posture, pursuant to an 
| ancient order of the church, and only upon days of 

penance, kneeling. | „„ 

Mattins, the first part of the service, and which 
oigniftes morning, is to be said between six o'clock 
| an nine, or soon after sun-rising, so as it does not 


exceed nine before it is finiched. Lauds, the second 
part of the office, and which signifies praise, must 


be said at any time before three in the afternoon. 


| Vespers, signifying the evening, are to be repeated 


before six o'clock, or as soon after as possible. 
Last of all Complines, or the conclusion of the ser- 
vice, is to be repeated at any time before midnight. 
These services ogy to be repeated publicly in the 
| churches, but indulgencies are granted ro those who 
are not able to attend, so that they may say them 
at their own houses, with their families, or pri- 
| ately in their closets. N 
But the grandest religious ceremonies observed in 
| the Romish church, are those in the pope's chapel, 
where there are forty grand masses appointed to be 
aid every year; three by the pope himself, thirty 
by 10 cardinals, and seven by the archbishops and 
Ishops. | 


day, 
others are said on the festiyals of the most respected 
of the Saints. When the pope goes to the holy cha- 
el, he is carried in an elbow chair to a private 
apartment, where he is dressed in his robes; and as 
oon as he is properly equipped, he gets into ano- 
ther chair, carried by twelve of his grooms, who 
are Messed in long scarlet robes rel ds. down to 
their knees, but when he goes to St. Peter's, he is 
carried by the knights belonging to that church. 
On Sundays in advent and lent, when his holi- 
ness goes to his e he walks barefooted, by 
way of humiliation; but 
"nt, and fourth in lent, he is carried, these bein 
bs days set apart for rejoicing, On the first 
unday in advent, the holy father carries the sacra- 


ment into the chapel of pope Sixtus V. and at that 
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It is the pope's turn to say mass on Easter 
 Whitsunday, and Christmas-day ; and the 


w 


on the third Sunday in ad- 


* 


kiss of peace, acknowledging 


| and the Swiss 


by his cup-bearer and chamberlain, the clerks of 
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time he is supported by two of the cardinal-deacons, 
and one of the Roman noblemen bears up his train. 
When the pope says mass, all the cardinals who are 
able to attend, appear dressed in robes of white da- 
mask laced with gold, with this difference, that the 
cardinal-bishops wear copes; the cardinal-priests, 


chasubles; and the cardinal-deacons, the tune; and 


all of them white damask mitres. Ihe bishops 


wear copes too, but instead of being white like those 


of the cardinals, they are made of rich party- colour- 
ed silks, embroidered with gold; but their mitres: 
are of white linen, only sewed upon pasteboard. 

The penitents of St. Peter's church go likewise to 
the same chapel in their chasubles of divers colours; 
but when the pope does not celebrate mass himselt, 
the cardinals wear nothing but the rochet, covered 
with their copes ; and such prelates as have a right 


to wear it, have only short mantles over it, whilst 


those who have no right, remain in their purple- 
coloured robes. The dignified clergy, who do not 


. chuse to walk, attend the pope in their carriages ; 


and the cardinals, as soon as they enter the apostoli- 
cal palace, pull off their gloves, and lay down-every 
thing they have in their hands, in order to put on 
their copes in a chamber allotted for that purpose. 


When tlie cardinals are dressed in their robes, they 


go into the pope's privy chamber, where they are 
waited on by At the —4 officers of the household, 


who treat them as if they were princes, and enter- 


tain them with every thing neg eee till at last his 
holiness makes his appearance, and gives them the 
them to be his bre- 
thren. The vicar of Jesus having thus humbled 


himself before the cardinals, they all march off to- 
wards St. Peter's, in the following order: 


The cardinals* gentlemen walk first, and they are 


followed by the pope's chaplains; after which come 


the advocates, and all the other officers of the spi- 
ritual court. The cross is carried by an apostolical 
deacon in a purple cassock, with a rochet and cope 
of the same colour. The crucifix is turned towards 


the pope during the procession, although this is con- 


trary to the usual practice of the church of Rome. 


On each side of the cross are two vergers with 


wands in their hands, and long mantles which trail 

on the ground. After the sub-deacons, march the 

penitentiaries of St. Peter, followed by the bishops, 

archbishops, the governor of Rome, the cardinals, 
ards. 

In the middle of the guards ride the generals and 
captains of the light horse, with the pope's relations, 
and the ambassadors from the different European 
princes. After all these comes the pope, followed 


the 
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immediately follows the crucifix, between the two 


with his back to the altar, after which each rises 


get their ancient customs, and turn in an instant to 
a new way of thinking. It is much to be lamented, he turns, he says, Dominus v | 
"is, the Lord be with you, and the people return Bs 
Salute, by saping, and With my spirit. Is 
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the chamber, generals of orders, and all the clergy | 

JJ I... | 
. The pope goes to the chapel without his mitre, 

commonly at mattins, and during the holy weck he 


eldest cardinals. The others follow two and two; 
aſter them comes the governor of Rome, with the 
ather great officers of state. Upon entering the cha- 
pel, they salute the officiating priest, 4 is dres- 
ed for saying mass, and stands on the epistle side, 


and goes to his place, where they say a short prayer, 
and remain standing till his holiness comes in. The 
same ceremony is observed at entering St. Peter's, 
where hey salute the conducting archpriest, whose 
place is at the head of the chapter or canons, near 
the entrance into the choir. When the pope goes 
to attend mass at any other of the great churches in 
Rome, the ceremonies are the same as we have de- 
scribed; so that it is needless to repeat them again, 
as that would be entirely superfluous. 5 

We shall now proceed to describe the pope's cha- 
pel, taking all the parts separately, that the reader 
may haye a proper idea of the whole construction. 
The architecture itself is extremely grand, but it is 
the interior part that we must now attend to. 
On the gospel side of the 2 


placed during the time of high mass. Around the 
throne and the altar are seats for the cardinals, and 
dehind them seats for the ambassadors from foreign 
'princes, with the archbishops, and bishops who at 
chat time happen to be at Rome, . _ 5 
Before the steps leading to the throne, is a square 
space set apart for the monks, and the officers of the 
pope's court, and near it is a kind of ballustrade, 
which separates this holy court from the place where 
the populace attend, the whole is illuminated by 
Several lamps, Near this are several lamps always 
burning, and behind is the choir for the music. 
The high altar is emhellished with seven wax 
Candles, and the cross is placed before the middle- 
most taper, somewhat bigger than the candles, but 
when his holiness says mass, the number of candles 
is doubled. ä 
There can remain no manner of doubt but many 
of our sensible readers will look upon most of these 
ceremonies as trifling and insignificant, and possibl 
they are so; but it should be considered, that it is 
no easy matter to make a whole body of people for- 


.. Or of the altar stands a throne, | 
in the form of an alcove, where the holy father is 
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are really pious, can ever have any relish for. This 


to the bullding and decorating the most famous ten. 


ing to the festival or mystery which is to be cele- 


says K 


of God's goodtiess and-mercy, without which we 


that a great part of the exteriors of religion A pete 
— * % » 4. ws 4 40 * * 2 4 14 # 2 * 
upon exercises; which induced some wits e 


last century but one, with no bad intention, to gy 
« they often promised us great things, but wou 
not let us have any.“ There is a secret pleasure in 
attending to the exterior parts of religion, connec. 
ted with the interior, which none but those who 


species of corruption in the human heart, gave rie 


ples; that the senses might be captivated, while he 
cultivation of the faculties was neglected. 
Of the ceremonies of the mass. 
We shall now proceed to give a particular expli 
cation of the ceremonies observed in the sacrifce of | 
the mass, which the catholics look upon as the most 


png or le of all adoration, and the most effectual | 
of all prayers. On Sundays, before high mass, 
the holy water is consecrated, after which there is | 
a procession. The faithful are to he present at mas, 
with a conscience void of offence ; and on entering 
the church, they are to sprinkle themselves with 
holy water, as a sign of the necessity of interndl | 
purity, . The whole congregation, with the pri 
before them carrying the cross, walk round the | 
church and places adjacent to it, singing hymns and 
m_ | 
While the priest goes up to the altar, the peopſs 
are to lift up their hearts to God, considering this 
ate | as observed in imitation. of Christ's te. 
treat to the garden with his disciples, just before his 
agony began. When the priest comes up to the | 
bm he bows before it, and with his back to the 
people, repeats a propitiatory prayer, in which the | 
people ought to join with him; and this is done in 
memory of our Lord praying with his disciples in 
the garden. The priest then Fiss the altar, tore. 
porn chk Dali Tong e e with 3 
Lea ctr e a 5 Oaks ee 
vice by singing what the Roman catholics call the 
Introit, or entrance, which varies every day accord: 
brated. Immediately after the Introit, the priest 
says Ryrie eleison, which is a Greek. word, a 
signifies, Lord have mercy upon us. It is addres- 
sëd three times to each of the persons in the evet-| 
blessed trinity, to shew how much we stand in need 


dd we a perih for our any als; 
Then the priest kisses the altar, while the peopl 
sing the gloria excelsis, or glory to God: and 
when he turns, he says, Dominus vobiscum, that 

$2]utation 


I 


alutation is repeated several times during the time 
of mass, to point out the mutual harmony that 
ought always to be found between the priest and the 
people. The priest who officiates, turns to the 
collect, which is 80 called, because it is a prayer, 
| containing a Summary of all that the church begs of 
God in the office of the day. The gradual is sung 
after the epistle is read, and it is called the gradual, 
because in the ancient church, the people sung it as 
they went up into the gallery, in the same manner 
as the Jews had their psalms of degrees, when the 

went up into the temple. Lo this they add the Hal- 


the penitential psalms is sung in the place of it; 
which psalms are sung in a low and mournful tone, 
this being a season of humiliation for sin. In the 
| mean while, the deacon presents the incense to the 
priest, who blesses it, saying over it, © may God 
bless thee, to whose honour thou shalt be burnt.”? 
Ihen the priest, turning his face to the altar, 
| kneels down, or bows in a lowly manner, and re- 
peats a prayer, the people kneeling and looking to- 
| wards the ground. The gospel is carried from the 
right side of the altar to the left, as an emblem of 
the gospel being preached to the gentiles after the 
reurrection of Christ. After the gospel is read, the 


« Benold the sacred law, I believe it with my heart, 
and contess it with my mouth.” The priest adds, 
« May our sins be blotted out by the words of the 


his gospel. Then follows the sermon, and after it the 
the creed is sung by the whole congregation, when the 
the priest turns once more to them and salutes them. 

the he offertory follows next, which consists in the 
n priest's offering up the host, pointing out the intro- 
5 IN duction to Christ's humiliation, as then he ele- 


Te 


h a 


wates the chalice after the manner of the Jews. when 
they offered an oblation; and then — it down 


Ku- on the altaf, covers it. Both the bread and wine are 
the dlessed by (the priest. He afterwards blesses the in- 
or. cense, and] perfumes the bread and wine, praying 
ele. that the sweet smell of this sacrifice may be more 
111 | acceptable to God than the smoke of victims offered 


| to him under the law. 
Ires- 
which among other things is done, in order to point 


out that Pilate washed his hands, and then declared 
our Lord to be innocent. 


need ; 
We 


2ople | 
and 
that 
n bis 


This 


males a profound bow to the middle of the altar, 
-and addressing hinsself to the sacred and ever blessed 
Irinity, makes a second oblation of the bread and 
wine, He then turns to the people, and exhorts 


0, 


lelujah, except in lent, when a verse out of one of 


us soon as the priest has washed his hands, he 


_ 'o pray to God, that the sacrifice which is go- 
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priest perfumes and kisses it, saying to the people, 


. In the next place the altar is 
pertumed; and lastly, the priest washes his fingers, 
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ing to be offered, may be acceptable in his sight ; to 
which the people bow consent, and then the priest 
prays in a low tone of vioce, only that at the end, 
he says aloud, per omnia secula, that is, for ever 
and ever;” after which he exhorts the people to lift 
up their hearts, as the hour of consecration is at 
hand. The words the priest is now to utter, are be- 
lieved to be the most awful that can be spoken by 
man. They are to bring down the Lord God of 
heaven and earth upon the altar; and the people 


answer, that they are in a proper disposition foi the 


solemnity. The priest then addresses himself to 
God the Father in a short prayer, which is called 
the preface, and is followed by the words, holy, 
holy holy is the Lord,” sung by the people. 

hat follows the preface is called the canon, 


| which begins thus, Te igitur, &c. We therefore 


humbly beseech thee, O most merciful father.” The 
priest after this, covers the host and chalice with his 
hands, a custom observed formerly both by the Jew- , 
ish and Heathen priests, who always laid their hands. 
upon the victim, before it was offered up. The 
priest makes the sign of the cross upon the host and 
chalice, and pronounces the words whereby Christ 
instituted and ordained the sacrament of the eucha- 
ist. 52 | 
After the priest has consecrated the chalice, by 
pronouncing the words of our Saviour, This is 
the cup of my blood, &c.” he lifts it up that the 
people may adore it, and, by their prayers, beg of 
God, the good effects of that sacrifice they are then 
offering. He then raises his voice, and smiteing his 


breast, begs God's blessing on the congregation, and. 


on himself, through the mediation of such saints as. 
he mentions. He. likewise implores the Divine 
Majesty, to grant both him and them a-place in his 
kingdom, as Jesus Christ did grant to the 
thief on the cross. Having repeated the Lord 
prayer, the priest says a. private one, to procure the 
favour of God, hy the intercession of the blessal: 
Virgin and the saints, and when he has done, he 
breaks. the sacred host, and puts part of it into the 
chaliee. | 
This being done, the priest and people sing in con- 

cert, the Agnus Dei, &c. three times over, and each. 
time che priest smites his breast, and then says a 
private prayer for the peace of the church. When, 
that prayer is over, he kisses the altar and the iustru- 


ment of peace; which is presented to him by the 


deacon. The deacon receives it from him again, 
and then it is sent round to all the congregation, 
with these words said to each particular person, 
Peace be wich you.“ | 
While the peace is kissing, the priest prepares 
3M. Hy himself 


penitent 
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himself for the communion, by two sacred prayers; | 


and then in a low voice he = «+ I will eat of the 
celestial bread;”” and smiting his breast, adds these 


words; * I am not worthy that thou shouldst enter 


my house, &c.” which are repeated three times. 
He then partakes of the wafer, and EY the 
chalice, says, What shall I give unto the Lord, 


for all the good things which he hath done unto me:? 
He makes 


I will take the cup of salvation, &c.“ 
the sign of the cross with the chalice, saying, May 


the blood of our Lord Jesus Christ, keep my soul, 


&c.“ When the priest has received the communion, 


he administers it to the people; after which, they 
After this, the priest putting wine 


sing an anthem. 
into the chalice, in order to take what is called the 
ablution, repeats a short prayer, in which he begs 


of God, that this communion which to the outward 


senses appears a temporal remedy, may prove to the 
hearts of the faithful, the means to obtain a blessed 
eternity. Afterwards he causes wine and water to 
be poured out for the second ablution, and accom- 


panies this action with another short prayer, and 
chen salutes the congregation. : 5 


Ihe priest then sings the post communion, in 
which he is accompanied by the people; and in this 


action he salutes the congregation, as an emblema- 


tical representation of our saviour's saluting his mo- 
ther and his disciples after his resurrection. 


The congregation is then dismissed with these 


words, Ita issa est: that is, © depart, the mass is 
finished.“ To which the people answer, God be 
thanked.” Lastly, the people receive the benedic- 
tion from the priest who officiates, or from the bi- 
Shop if he is present, which is seldom the case, unless 
it happens in a cathedral church. What is here 
recited is the common form of mass in all popish 


churches and chapels: or what may be properly 


called the common public divine service of the 
church of Rome. But there are other masses, of 


which we shall give an account in the most regular 


order, and these are such as are only performed on 
the most solemn occasions, as will appear hereafter. 


2 
Of Episcopal Mass, Solemn Mass, &c. 


| When there is to be a solemn mass and a bishop 
is to officiate, he is attended to the church by the 


canons and all the other officers, who wait upon him 


in state and grandeur at his palace; but if the palace 


happens to be at a great distance from the church, 


then the canons meet his lordship in solemn proces- 


sion, as soon as he comes within sight. When he 


' 


comes near the church, the bells are set a ringing, 
to give notice to the people of his coming, and the 


moment he sets his foot within the church door, | 


the organ begins to play. The master of the cere. 
monies gives the spri 


presents it to the bishop, and his lordship sprinkles 


himself, and then the canons with it, in the name | 
of the ever-blessed Trinity, and chen goes and Says 


a prayer before the altar, on which stands a desk 
prepared for receiving the holy sacrament. He dess 


| the same at the high altar, and then retires to the 


vestry,. in order to put on such robes as are used þ 
those of his rank, when they say mass, and which 
is done in the following manner: 


The sub- deacon goes to a little closet Contiguous 
| to the altar, aud takes from thence the episcopal 


sandals and stockings, which he elevates and presents 


to the bichop. Then he kneels down, and pulls off | 
his lordship's shoes and stockings, who, during this 
part of the ceremony, is surrounded by seven or 


eight church officers, all kneeling in the most hum- 
ble posture. 'The bishop then washes his hands, and 


two assistant deacons puts on his sacred robes. The 


chief deacon having saluted the bishop, kisses the 
crucifix, and puts it round the prelate's neck, sets 
the mitre an his head, and presents him with the 
pastoral ring, and the sacre!! glove, each of which he 
marks with the sign of the cross, and kisses it. 
The bishop being thus dressed in his robes, his 
clergy range themselves about him in order, andtwo 
deacons place themselves on each side of him, at- 
tended by another deacon and a sub-deacon. I hen 
the incense-bearer appears with his censer, and the 
bishop blcsses the incense. After this the bishop 
kisses the cross upon. the high altar, and then walks 
in procession to the altar where he is to celebrate 
mass. The incense-bearer walks before him follow- 


ed by a priest with the cross, who is attended by | 
two of the officers belonging to the church, carrying 


lighted tapers in their hands. These are followed 
by the whole body of the clergy, and the sub- des. 
con who is to sing the epistle, carries before his 
breast the book of the new testament shut, in which 


is the bishop's maniple. A deacon and priest march 


before the bishop, and his lordship, as a token of 
humility, leans on two deacons assistants, holding 
his pastoral staff in his left hand, while his right 
mas 

ing upon all such as desire it. 


he bishop being now arrived at the altar, Salutes | 


his clergy with a low bow, and delivers bis _ 
herd's- crook to the suh-deacon, while one of - 
deacons takes off his mitre. Then the bishop, wit 


his clergy, makes a profound bow to the cross, ate 


whic! „ 


ler to the chief canon, who 


is a little elevated, in order to bestow his bless- 
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| bearer ng perfumed 


Lestament, kisses it, and presents it to the bishop, 


the bishop, with his attendants, sta 
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which, all the clergy, except the sub-deacon, the 
incense-bearer, two deacons assistants, and one as5s- 
tants priest, with the bighop retire. : incense- 
the altar, the bishop begins 
the mass, An! che choir sing the words as he Icpeats 
them. At the end of the confession, the sub-dea- 
con takes the maniple out of the book of the new 


who likewise kisses it and puts it upon his left 


| arm, while the canons all join in repeating several 


rayers. | | 
F 1 he incense-bearer delivers the censer to the sub- 
deacon, who gives it to the bishop, and his lordship 
bestows his Spiritual benediction upon it. The 
assistant priest then perfumes the altar, gives it back 
to the sub- deacon, takes the bishop's mitre from 
another deacon and goes to the epistle side of the 
altar, where he is thrice perfumed by another dea- 


con. | 

This part of the cei emony being over, the bishop 
kisses the cross, — the crosier in his left 
hand, walks towards his throne. 'There he lays aside 
his mitre, and making the sign of the cross, from 
the forehead down to the breast, he reads the introit, 
or entrance, out of the mass book, which the assis- 
tant priest holds to him, while another priest holds a 


| wax taper in his hand to give light to his lordship. 


Two deacons assistants point with their fingers 
where he is to read, then all sing the Xyrie Eleison 


| together; after which. the bishop puts on his mitre, 


and binds around him the gremial, which is a sort of 
consecrated apron, Thus dressed, he sits down on 


his throne, and two deacons assistants sit on each 


ide of him, attended by a priest, who sits on a stool. 
When the choir has Auisbed the Kyrie Hleison, 
> ping and turn- 

ing towards the altar, gives out the hymn Gloria in 
Excelsis, in an audible voice, which is again sung 
by the choir. | | 
Next follows a sort of procession, in which che 
master of the ceremony walks first, and after him 


| the incense-bearer, attended by $eyeral other officers, 


duch as light bearers holding wax tapers. Next fol- 
lows a deacou, with ng, Jab folded as if he was 
at his pr ayers, and the deacon comes next holding 
tie new testament to his breast. Passing before the 
altar they kneel down and zalute it, and when they 
we arrived at the 
deacon, who then stands between the two taper 
bearers, turns to the right side of the altar, opens the 
book and begins the lesson out of the gospel. When 


| the deacon says, Dominus Jobiscum, i. e. the Lord 


ee you, the bishop rises and lays aside his mitre 
aud his gremial; and when he comes 40 these words, | 


place for reading the gospel, the | altar 
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“Here beg inneth the holy gospel, he makes the 
ign of the cross, and to conclude, blesses bimself 
with another cross, after which the bishop takes up 
his crosier, then makes the sign of the cross again 
and all his attendants follow his example. The gos- 
pel being read, he who officiates, kisses the book, 
incenses the bishop, and all of them return in the 
same order they came. : 
In the next place the bishop preaches, or one of 
his canons, who is assistant performs: that service 
for him, and after sermon, the deacon who sung the 
goxpels goes to'the left hand of the bishop, and 
eaning a little forward, repeats the prayer called the 
Confiteor, or confession. This confession being 
over, the assistant priest publishes the indulgencies, 
and the bishop gives the absolution ; but if there ig 
no sermon they go on from the gospel to the creed, 
which is repeated and sung in the same manner ag 
the other parts of the service. The offertory follows 
the creed, and the bishop reads it standing with his 
head uncovered, when he has done he returns to his 
seat and puts on his mitre, while one deacon takes 
off his pastoral ring, and another his gloves, and a 
layman of some emmence presents him with a bason 
to wash his bands. The arch-deacon presents him 
with a napkin, and then his lordship goes up again 
to the altar, supported by the two assistant deacons. 
The sub- deacon, attended by two of the church offi- 
cers, puts on his shoulder the veil which covered the 
sacred vessels, in such a manner, that it hangs a little 
lower on the right side than on the left, and then 
with his left hand he takes the chalice in which are 
two hosts. Es 
The right hand leans gently over the veil, the 
largest side of which is made use of to cover the 
chalice; and an officer follows the sub-deacon to the 
altar, with wine and water. The assistant priest, 
who is the master of the ceremonies, must take care 


that the bishop who officiates, shall follow exactly 


the rubric of rhe mass, so that he may with some 


propriety. be called a prompter; and some of the at- 


tendants must stand on each side of the altar with 
lighted tapers, in honour of the sacrament. When 
the bishop elevates the host, the assistant deacon on 
his right hand holds up the lap of his garment; and 
he observes the same ceremouy at the elevation of 


the chalice, while the attendants keep perfuming the 


The last part of the ceremony consists in the assis- 
tants priest placing himself at the bishop's right hand 
while a deacon stands at his left. The priest kneels 
while the bishop says a short prayer, and hath rise 
up and kiss the altar. The bishop gives the kiss of 
peace to the priest, who turns his right cheek to re- 
: ceive 
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ceive it, after which the priest goes round with the 
kiss of peace to all the members of the choir. Such 
are the ceremonies observed when a bishop says 
mass, which indeed seldom happens; for in the Ro- 
man Catholic countries, the prelates are more intent 
in hunting after worldly preferment, than in promot- 
ing the spiritual interests of those who are committed 
to their care. | | 


- 


The solemn Mass, celebrated by the Pope. | 
It is but seldom that the holy father of the Catho- 


lic church celebrates mass, but when he condescends 
to do so, it is attended with many ceremonies; but 
there are different masses celebrated by the popes; 
an account of which we shall endeavour to lay be- 
fore the reader; and first, of that which is more 


common on patticular festivals, and generally per- 


formed in the chapel belonging to his holiness in the 
Vatican. 5 
The pope approaches the altar, dressed in his 


pontifical robes, with a cardinal deacon to take off 


his mitre, and an auditor of the rota to receive it. 
On the right hand stands another cardinal deacon, 
who takes off his hat, and while the holy father is 
at prayer, the cardinal who says mass approaches 
and reads the confession. The cardinal deacons on 
the right and left of his holiness, extend the strings 
of his Mitre. And both of them as they lead + 
pope to his throne, hold up part of his robe. Every 
time his holiness lifts up his eyes in a praying posture 
the cardinal deacon on his left hand holds up part of 
his robe; but when he lifts up his hands, then the 


cardinal deacon on the right assists the other. The 
| Pope first pays his respects to the crucifix, on the 


altar, and then to the cardinal who is to officiate. 
All the cardinals present being in their respective 
places, they repeat a short prayer upon their knees, 


and then rising up continue standing till the whole 


body of the people have assembled in the chapel, 
and his holiness is seated on his throne. The car- 


dinals salute the pope with a low bow, but the people 
kneel, in order to receive his benediction, which he 


never fails to give them. 


His holiness being thus seated on his throne, the 
cardinals rise up from their respective seats, and go, 
With their cowls trailing after them, to salute the 


altar, which they consider as the throne of Jesus 
Christ. In the next place they salute the pope as 
his vicar, and kiss his hand. In their retreat down 
the steps of the altar, they salute the pope a second 
time; and after that, all the princes and foreign am- 
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In the mean time the pope gives the kiss of peace 


J 


having elevated it three times, as he did the host be- 


hand, and the other at his left. 


bassadors who happen to be present. Having je. | 
turned to their seats, they stand bareheaded, til 
their colleagues have gone through the same ceie. 
mony; but while the common archbishops do 
the same, they sit down on their seats, and are co. 
vered. | | | 
These are some of the ceremonies observed in the 
church of Rome; but we shall now describe hem 
more particularly. After the Agnus Dei is sung, 
his holiness goes to the throne, and the cardinal. 
deacon of the gospel stands in such a manner on the ! 
epistle side of the altar with his hands closed toge. | 
ther, that he not only sees the sacrament, but the 
pope also going to his throne. When the pope s 
Seated, the deacon takes the consecrated host upon 
the paten, covered with a veil ; and turning to the 
people, elevates it three times successively: viz, in 
the middle, and at each end of the altar. After that 
he gives it to the sub-deacon, who carries it to hs 
holiness. In the mean time, the same deacon takes 
the chalice in which is the consecrated wine, and 


fore, carries it to the pope, who adores Jesus Christ 
in both kinds, as soon as they are presented to him; 
which he performs by rising up and bowing his 


body. 

| When the deacon and sub-deacon are come close 
to him, they place themselves, one at his 0 

His holiness takes 

the large host which is upon the paten, and com- 
municates ; putting it into his mouth with his own 
hand: he then gives two small ones to the deacon | 
and sub-deacon, who kneel and kiss his hand be. 
fore they receive them. The deacon continues stil 
to hold the chalice, till the assistant cardinal-bishop, 
dressed in his robes, comes up to the pontifical | 
throne, where the pope's vestry keeper presents him 
with a golden pipe, one end whereof he dips into the 
chalice, and his holiness at the same time lays his 
hand on the other. He then inclines his bead 2 
little, in order to touch it with his lips, sucks vp | 
some part of the consecrated wine, leaving the rest - 
to the deacon, who carries the chalice to the altar, | 
and there sucks up some of the remaining wine, 
leaving the rest to the sub-deacon, who drinks it 
without the pipe, as also that which is poured out 
for the ablution of the chalice. 


to all the cardinals, ambassadors, princes, and = 
lates, and sometimes to private pers0ns who 1 
sirous of receiving it from him; after which 85 | 
turns to the altar, and finishes the usual soleil 
nities. | | | 1 
There is another solemn mass observed at ** 


on Christmas day, when the pope officiates; and of 
his we shall give the 3 descript ion: | 
His holiness walks to the church, preceded by all 
the cardinals, princes, and prelates, wearing white 
mitres. The incense-bearer, with seven officers 
called acolytes, each with a wax taper in his hand, 
walks before the cross-hearer ; and a clerk of the 
chamber befo1e the incense-beater, who holds a 
«word lifted up, with a cap upon it, which repre- 
ents the irresistible power of the episcopal sword, 
which Christ's vicar inherits from the apostle St. 
| Paul, in order to set Christians free from the bon- 
tage of the devil. The persons who compose the 
remainder of the procession are the same with those 
who walk on all similar occasions; but should the 


obliged to carry the train of the pope's mantle: two 
cardinals hold up the other end of it, and his holi- 
ness walks in the most stately and majestic manner, 
under a canopy supported by eight gentlemen of the 
fist rank; nay, if the sons of kings were present at 


with the first cardinal- priest: so tenacious is the 
church of Rom̃e of what she considers her privi- 
leges. "MM es 

When the pope goes into the church, he passes 
on to a chapel, where he changes his robes, and 


ht then sits down. The cardinals bow to him, and 
es | kiss the skirts of his robes on the right side; then 
N- come the other prelates in order, and kneeling be- 
vn fore him, kiss his right. knee, whilst the Latin and 
on | Greek deacons, who assist his holiness, stand in 
de. readiness at the altar: after some anthems are sung, 
til a vestry keeper puts on the arms of the Latin sub- 
op, deacon a small napkin, containing the pope's stock- 
cal | gs and his sandals. The sub- deacon carries alto- 
um gether to the pope, with his hands held up to his 
the eyes, and the acolytes follow and stand round the 
bs pope, whilst the sub- deacon and a gentleman of the 
d 2 privy chamber, get under his holiness's robe, to put 
D on his stockings and his Sandals. | 

rest While the sub- deacon is putting them on, the as- 
al, "Sant bishops who are present at the ceremony, 
vp old before his holiness a book and a wax taper, 


and the pope, with his assistant deacons, Sing an 
anthem and a pzalm in the most devout manner. It 
5 remarxable, that whenever the pope says mass, 
N © a551$tant sub-deacons take off and put on his 
% le at least a dozen times. A bishop kneels down 
With the mass book spread open on his head, that 
lis holiness may read the offices for the day, and-an 
SW Supports the book with one hand, and 
wlis in the other a lighted taper; when the pope is 


7 ein and presented with water to wash him, 
NO. 10. 3 5 | 


emperor happen to be at Rome at this time, he is 


this solemn procession, they could at most but walk 


3N 
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four noblemen of the first rank wait upon this ser- 


vant of the servants of God, as he stiles himself; 
and princes, kings, and even the emperor must sub- 
mit to this, if during the ceremony they should hap- 
pen to be at Rome. Whilst the ceremony 1s. per- 
forming, the people kneel, but the prelates stand 
up bareheaded. : 11 
The pope having washed the deacon and sub- 
deacon, is assisted by them in pulling off his robes 
and putting on others, all which he devoutly kisses. 
The Pond 5 

ness thus equipped, and followed by two auditors 
holding up his robes, proceeds to the first step of. 
the altar, where he repeats the confession. The 
three youngest cardinals advance to kiss the holy 


| father's mouth and breast, and while he receives 


their compliments, the sub-deacon, who stands be- 
hind him, puts his hands on his shoulders to support 


him; all which ceremonies are considered by the 


people, as essentially necessary to salvation ; $0 true 
is the ancient saying, chat men may be led to be- 
lieve any thing, while the eyes of the understanding 
are deceived.” | 8 
The gospel deacon perfumes the pope, and the. 
pope does the same to the altar, after which his ho- - 
liness gives the censer to the gospel-deacon, and 
going towards the middle of the altar, receives the 
isses of the two gospel-deacons and of the assistant- 
deacons. In the next place he reads the introit, or 
entrance, with the Nyrie eleison out of the mass 
book, which the assistant bishop holds on his head 
instead of a desk. His holiness being seatetl, they 
lay the consecrated apron on his knees, and when 
he rises up they take it away. The Latin and Greek 
sub-deacons sing the epistles in their respective 


languages, which being finished, che two sub-dea- 


cons, with the master of the ceremonies, kiss the 
feet of the holy father, who reads the epistle and 
a in his turn. There is nothing particular in 


this till the end of the creed, unless that seven aco- 


lytes, who each carry a lighted taper, surround the 
holy father, while he walks to read the gospel. 

After* the creed his holiness, washes his hands 
again, and a vestry keeper brings out the chalice 
witft the paten, on which there is a small gold 
spoon. The sub-deacon covers the whole with a 
cloth of gold, and lays them on the altar on the 
epigtle A after they have been first well wiped. 
Then the Latin deacon takes three hosts and lays 
them in proper order upon the paten, where they 
wait for his holiness, whose mitre is put on, and 
his ring and gloves taken off, and he washes his 
hands again atter the offertory. As soon as he has 
done washing, his ring is given him agafn, he goes 

| 8 3 up 


cal ring is put on his finger, and his toli- 
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up to the altar, the Latin gospel-deacon takes off 
his mitre, and two cardinal bishops, assistants to his 
holiness, set the mass- book on the altar on the gos- 

pel side. One of the assistant bishops informs the 
pope what he is to say, and with bis finger points 
where he is to read. Of the three hosts which are 
unconsecrated, the Latin gospel-deacon takes one, 
with which he touches the other two, and then 
gives it to the vestry keeper to eat. He takes a se- 
cond and touches the chalice and paten with it, and 
then gives it to the same vestry keeper, who eats it 
as he did the former, and also takes the wine and 
water which should be made use of for the mass. 
The third host the pope takes and consecrates, and 
this part of the ceremony being over, his holiness 
bestows his indulgencies among the people; who 

receive them in the same sacred manner as if they 
had come from heaven. ä 


The Masses for the Dead, 


It has often been taken notice of, that of all the 
sources of wealth to the Romish church, none 
comes up to, much less equals, that of masses for 


the dead. It is natural for people of all ranks to | 


wish happiness to attend the souls of their departed 
friends and relations; and Roman catholics being 
persuaded that their priests have a sovereign power 
to release the souls of the deceased from purgatory, 
we need not be surprised that the people, who are 
kept in a state of ignorance by designing men, should 
lay down their most valuable treasures at their feet. 
Every parish priest has his fees for saying masses 
for the dead, and these fees are exacted according to 
the circumstances of the survivors, but as in sub- 


stance the words are the same, though in particular 


instances differing in some ceremonies; we shall 
here confine ourselves to an account of the most 
solemn, namely, that which is performed by the 
bishop for some extraordinary persons. | | 

This being a ceremony of a melancholy nature, 
all the decorations are removed from the altar, and 
Six yellow wax candles are left burning, wifi a 
cross in the middle "Two other wax tapers give 
light to the Credence, a place where the creed is 
concealed, and this is covered with a yellow table 
cloth, without any other ornaments than what are 
absolutely necessary, such as a mass book, a holy 
water pot, a sprinkler, and a black cloth for abso- 
lution. The acolytes spread a black cloth upon the 
altar, and the bishop officiates in black robes. As 
soon as mass is over, the bishop puts on a new set 
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of black robes, and all the books are covered yi, 
black. The bishop has no crosier in his hand, ny 


| gloves on, nor sandals to his feet. The sub-deacen; 


are not allowed to kiss each other, for kisses on aj 


such occasions are absolutely forbidden. They do 


not cross themselves, nor is the altar perfumed, a3 
on other occasions. All these parts of the cere. 
mony being over, the bishop orders the deacon; t 


grant a certain number of indulgencies to those who 
will pray for the dead; and this is considered as one 


of the fundamental articles of religion in the Re. 
mish church. 
The sermon follows, and the pulpit is hung with 
black, and if it be a particular mass for any private 
family remarkable for their qualities, virtues, and 
honours, a flattering panegyric is delivered, in which 
the orator displays, as far as he is able, all the 


powers of rhetoric ; and endeavours to add new 
graces to the old worn-out encomiums, which in 


e early ages of the world were the result of clo. 
quence, and which flattery and dissimulation wil 
never suffer to grow out of fashion, much les | 
to die. | | 
On such occasions, a temporary chapel is erected 
in the middle, or conspicuous part of the church, 
or near the monument of his ancestors. If the de- 
ceased is a priest, his head is turned towards the al- 
tar; but if a layman, his feet. The sermon being 
over, they proceed io the absolution of the deceas- 
ed; _—_ is done in the following manner: part of 
the gospel of St. John being read, the person who | 
officiates, with the deacon and sub-deacon, retum 
to the middle of the altar, from whence, after a pro- 
found bow, they go to the epistle side. When the 
sub- deacon comes to the bottom of the steps, he 
takes up the cross, and he and the deacon go toge- 


ther to the temporary chapel, where the corps: of | 
' the deceased lie. 


The incense-bearer, and he wio 
carries the holy water, walk first: the sub-deacon 
follows, between the two torch-bearers, with the 
cross; and after them come the choir, with yellow 
tapers in their hands. The n who officiates, 


with the deacon on his left hand, walks last, and 


no one except himself is covered, unless they go out 
of the church, and then they are all covered. Being 
arrived at the temporary chapel, the persons beaillg 
the incense and holy water, place themselves at tic 
end of the coffin fronting the altar, but somewhat to 
the left side, and behind the person who officiates, 
who has the deacon on his right hand. | 
The sub-deacon who carries the cross, stands at 
the other end towards the gospel side, and wie! 
they are all placed, the person who officiates -_ 
covers himself, and taking the ritual out of en 


N » 


'; hands 
7 the first words of which are, Enter 
not into judgment, &c. After this he walks round 
the coffin, sprinkling it with holy water, perfum- 
ung it on both sides, and making a great number of 
profound bows. | 
| work of absolution, he says the Lord's prayer, and 
W thereupon turns to the cross, and repeats seve- 

| ral other 4 hap out of the ritual. Lastly he makes 

the sign of the cross on the coffin, and repeats the 


— 1 — — 8 r C7 


over, the person officiating, with his attendants, re- 
um in the same manner they came. | . 
When a bishop dies, the ceremonies observed in 
aying mass for the repose of his soul are more 
pompous than what we have already mentioned. 
The body is brought into the temporary chapel, in 
the same manner as already described, and four bi- 
chops place themselves at the four sides. The 
youngest goes to the right of the deceased's feet, 
the —4. to the left, towards his head, the third 
to the left of his feet, and the fourth to the right of 
his head. The person who is to officiate, sits in a 
chair, having two persons behind him, holding the 


: incense and holy water. The deceased, thus sur- 
bg | rounded by five bishops, is no longer exposed to the 
N malice of the devil, who, in his happy situation 


dares not attack him. The bishop who celebrates, 
pies the absolution; after which. the first of the 
our bishops placed at the corners, sprinkles and 


requiem, or may be, rest in peace, is then sung. 
after which the second bishop walks round and 
prinkles in his turn, repeating a few prayers, and 
be is followed by the others in the same manner. 


of | ney left to churches for the priests to repeat these 
vho ceremonies annually, and on such occasions they 
con bare, instead of the real body of the deceased, only 


| the figure of one. Nay, it frequently happens, 
especially where families are much attached to de- 
votion, that sums of money are left to different 
churches for the above purpose of saying mass for 
the repose of the dead. But when the relations of 
| the deceased are not able to pay for all these ho- 
nours, then the acolytes, or church officers, spread 
a black cloth before the middle of the altar, and 
the priest with his assistants, carrying the incense 
and the op water, turns 3 cloth, and 
prinkles and perfumes it three times. | 
hen the pope, 
masses for the dead at Rome, they are all dressed in 
purple; one of the cardinals sings mass, and the 
vOpe sings the prayers for the repose of the dead. 
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When he has performed the great 


words, © Let him rest in peace,” The whole being 


perfumes the coffin on each side three times. The 


t sometimes happens that there are sums of mo- 


that crown of everlasting 


or any. of the cardinals assist at 


2235 


begins the ahsolution of the deceased 7'The first cardinal-priest gives the sprinkling brush 


and incense to the holy father; but none of the car- 
dinals pay him any homage at this ceremony. The 

whole being over, the cardinals attend the pope - 
home, and then retire to their own houses. I hese 
ceremonies, however, in which the pope and cardi- 
nals are concerned, are only used for persons of the 
highest rank, such as the cardinals themselves, prin- 


ces and other great men. 


— : 
Of the Devotion paid to the Cross. | Py 


Soon after the death of St. John, the last of the 
apostles, the primitive Christians began to take some 
notice of the cross, for they signed every person at 
baptism with it, and they prayed with their arms 
folded like a cross. These ceremonies, however, 
seem not to have been carried any farther, till to- 
wards the middle of the fourth century, when chris- 
tianity received the sanction of the civil power, and 
its priests were loaded with honours. During the 
reign of the emporor Constantine the Great, his 
mother Helena, a woman, supposed to have been a 
courtezan, and much addicted to superstition, went 
on a pilgrimage to the holy land, where, accordin 
to several ecclesiastical writers, she found the real 
cross upon which onr Saviour suffered. Her son, 
the emperor, ordered the figure of the cross to be 
stamped on his coins, displayed on his standards, and 
painted on his shields, helmets, and crown, but it 
does not appear that it was set up in churches till 
some years after. 

The great universal council held at Constantino- 
ple towards the close of the seventh century decreed, 
that Jesus Christ should be painted in a human form 
upon the cross, in order to represent, in the most 
lively manner, to all Christians, the sufferings and 
death of Christ. Before this decree of the council 
of Constantinople, Christ was represented under the 
form of a lamb at the foot of the cross, and the holyf 
ghost in the form of a dove. Sometimes a crown 
was set over the cross, to point out to the faithful, 
lory will be their re- 
ward for their sufferings tor the cross. A stag 
Sometimes was painted at the foot of the cross, be- 
cause that creature has an enmity to serpents; 
and this was done to represent Christ, who is the 
enemy of the devil, the serpent who deceived Eve. 

We are told that when Helena, or St. Helena, 
as she is called, found the real cross, it was quite en- 
tire, and the inscription fresh upon it, which Pilate 
set up, viz. Jesus of Nazareth, King of the Jews.“ 

| We 
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We are no were told what became of this original | 
cross, but it appears evident, that there have been 
many pices of crosses found since that time, all pre- 
tended to be equally genuine with that discovered by 
St. lelena. 


Iu the year 690, pope Sergius pretended that he 
had found a large piece of the cross, which is still 
preserved at Rome as a most precious relic ; and in 
1492, the genuine inscription was found in a church 
that was repairing in the same city, where it had 
been concealed many years on account of the trou- 
bles of the times. Upon this occasion pope Alex- 
ander VI. issued a bull, promising a yearly pardon 
of ail sins to those devout Christians, who should 


every year, on the last Sunday in January visit this 


church, where the inscription had been discovered. 


A large part of the same inscription upon the cross 


is to be seen at: Ihoulouse, in the convent of the 


| Benedictine Monks, and when exposed to public 


view, it is steeped in water, and the water being 
given to the sick, cures them of many disorders. 
But if these supposed or pretended pieces of the 
cross have been so much multipiied, so have many 
other things pertaining to it, particularly the nails, 
which although only four in number according to 
the Roman manner of crucifixion, yet, if we may 


| helieve the monks, they are now to be found in 


atmost every monastery. Ihe imposition is too 
glaring and too barefaced to be swallowed-down by 
any man of common understanding, which induced 
the late pope Ganganelli to say, that if all the relics 
of the saints to be met with in the convents were 

envine, then they must have been monsters indeed. 
It is the same with the cross and the nails which 
fastened our Saviour to it, for, were they all genuine, 
he must have been crucified above a hundred times, 
and at each time above a hundred nails struck through 
his body, all which is contrary to the methods used 
by the e and inconsistent with what we have 
related in sacred scripture, and in ecclesiastical his- 
tor xy. | | : 
That there should remain no manner of uncer- 
tainty concerning the cross that was found by Helena 
being that on which our Sav.our suffered, we are 
told that-two others were found along with it. These, 
say the ecclesiastical writers, were ths crosses on 
which the thieves suffeſed who were crucified along 
with Christ. At first, it was difficult to distinguish 
our Saviour's cross from either of the others; but 
after some consideration, this matter was cleared up 
in the following manner: 

St. Macarius, a bishop ho attended Helena in 
her journey, desired all the people to join with him 
in prayer to God, that he would duect them which 


was the true cross; they did so, and their pravery 
were heard. A woman seemingly at the point of 
death, was brought to the crosses of the two 
both which she touched but without any effeci 
After this, she was brought to our Saviour's, and 10 
Sooner had she touched it, than her disorder was re. 
moved. This miracle removed all manner of doubt. 
concerning the validity of the cross, and it was 
brought in triumph to Jerusalem. In memory gf 
this remarkable event, a solemn festival was ini. 
tuted by pope Gregory the Great, in the sixth (en- 
tury, and it is observe throughout all Roman Catho- 
lic countries on the third day of May. x | 

There is another festival observed in honour of 
the cross, on the fourteenth day of September, occa- 
sioned by the following event: In the reign cf 


thieves, 


Herachtus the Greek emperor, Cosroes, king of 


Persia, plundered Jerusalem, and took away thar 
part of the cross, which Helena had left there, and 
sent it under a 3 guard to his own country, it 
being cor.sidered by him and his soldiers, as the Gol 
of the Christians. After several battles, in all which 
the Persians were defeated, Heraclitus had the good 
fortune to recover the cross, and carried it to Jerus- 


lem. This pious prince laid aside his imperial robes, 


in order to humble himself before it: and after he 
had taken them off, he laid the cross upon his shoul- 


ders, that he might carry it in the greater splendour 
and solemnity to Mount Calvary, from whence it | 


had been taken. Many miracles were said to have 
been wrought on this memorable occasion, and the 
festival in memory of it, is called the Exaltation of 
the Cross. Paris boasts to have a piece of the 
cross, which they shew to strangers, and they keep 
a festival in memory of it on the first Sunday in 
August. | 

In making the sign of the cross, the priest is to 
lay his left hand stretched open upon his breast, and 


to take care that it touch no part upon which the | 


Sign of the cross is to be made; and he is likewise to 
keep the fingers of that hand close together. 1 he 
fingers of the right hand, which are appropriated for 
making the sign, must be disposed in the same maß- 
ner as those of the left. He must stand with his 
head erect and his hands streight, the fingers not 
being so much as bent. The sign must begin at the 
forehead, and so descend upon the breast, from 
whence he is to proceed from the left shoulder to the 
right. gs: 

They have crosses of all sizes in the church of 


Rome, and they are consecrated in the ene 
manner: The bishop of the diocese dresses himself 


in his robes and mitre, with his crosier in his hand, 


and surrounded by his clergy, he presents 3 


. as . Ei ee 


before the cross, and delivers a discourse or sermon 
upon the excellency of it, there being three tapers 
burning at the foot of it, and then he takes off his 


7 


mitre and repeats a prayer. 

The Litanies are next sung, and after them there 
i; an anthem, which being over, the bishop sprinkles 
the cross with holy water, and perfumes it with 
frankincense. If the cross is not above his reach, 
he sets lighted candles upon each arm of it; but if 


to mount on. The whole of this ceremony con- 
cludes with an exhortation to the people, and several 
psalms and prayers. > ie 
Besides such crosses as we have already mentioned 
there are some of a more celebrated nature, and to 
which greater honours are paid. At Loretto in 
Italy, where the Roman Catholics believe there is a 
cottage in which the Virgin Mary died, there is a 
famous crucifix, celebrated for working a vast variety 
of miracles, and is said to have been used by the 
Virgin herself, because the — brought it along 
with the cottage from the Holy Land to Dalmatia, 
and from thence to Italy. In a nunnery at Ghent, 
in Flanders there is a crucifix, with its mouth always 
open, the reason of which is this: One day durin 
the carnival, a nun being hindered from joining wil 
the rest in an entertainment, made her complaint to 
the crucifix, which spoke to her, and told her not 
to be displeased, for she would be married to it. 
The nun died the next day, and ever since, the 
mouth of the image on the crucifix has continued 
open. There is at Trent, a crucifix, with which 
when the council was sitting there, approved of all 
their acts with an audible voice; and this 1s believed 
3 real matter of fact by the Roman Catholics. 
There is in Bavaria, a remarkable crucifix, of 
which the following story is related by the priests, 
and believed by the people. One day a stag bein 
hunted, happened to set his foot on a crucifix; which 
had such an effect on him, that he stood still and 
would not move, nor had the dogs any power to 
| touch him. In memory of this, a convent was built 
at the village of Pallingen, which drew a vast num- 
ber of people to the place; so that the emperor Char- 
les the Great, in whose reign this happened, granted 
the village the privilege of holding a fair. This 
bebe great offence to the inhabitants of a village 
called MWeiſhaum, who made interest with the empe- 
107 to get the fair removed; but the crucifix was 80 
much offended with what had been done, that it set 
e to, and consumed to ashes, the little town of 
Weilhaum. a 
There is at Cologne, a crucifix with a peruke on 


he \cal of the image,” which they say is of great 
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it is beyond his reach, then a ladder is brought him 


297 
- antiquity, which seems rather improbable, because 
F perubes are of a modern invention. But what is 
remarkable in this crucifix is, that although the de- 
votees who visit the place never go away without 
a few of the hairs, yet they are never diminished. 

It is needless to say any thing more, concerning 
the amazing numbers of crucifixes used by the Ro- 
man Catholics, whether in churches, on the high- 
ways, in the market places, in private houses, and 
indeed in almost every place. All power and virtue 
are believed to rest in them; for the Roman Catholics 
tells us, tliat some of them have shed tears, others 
s weated blood; while some have discovered sacrilege 
and struck the malefactor either dead, lame, or blind. 
Some have restored the dead to life, and others 
health to the diseased; and all have distinguished 
themselves for something of a miraculous nature. 
The Roman Catholics must not be without cruci- 
fixes in their houses, and Mr. Keysler, in his travels 
over the Alps, tells us, that if a person should be 
found dead, which often happens, on account of the 
vast number of precipices, they search his pockets, 
and if he has neither a crucifix, nor beads, he is 
denied christian burial; the people taking it for 
granted that he is a heretic. | £ 


Of donde other remarkable Ceremonies in the 
Church of Rome. ? 


By the decrees of the council of Trent, no images 
are to be set up in churches, till they are first conse- 
crated by the bishop of the diocese; and the cere- 
mony is much the same as that used at the benedic- 
tion of a cross or crucifix. While the prayer is 
repeating by the bishop, he mentions the name of 
the saint whom the image represents, and after that 
the holy water is sprinkled over the image; but if it 
is an image of the Virgin Mary, it is sprinkled and 
perfumed three different times, and several psaims. 
and anthems are sung, the whole ceremony being 
concluded, by the bishop's making the sign of the 
cross three times, in honour of the three persons in 
the holy and ever blessed Trinity. It is certain that 
the Roman catholics believe these images capable of 
working miracles, for there is scarce one to be met 
with to which the honour of this supernatural power 
has not been ascribed. These things are not unagin- 
ed by us, for we read of them in all che printed 
lives of those saints, who are adored in the church 
of Rome. = 

There is at Naples an image of Jesus Christ, 
which an impious wretch stabbed, and so sensible 
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was it of pain, that it put its hand to the wound, 
The image of St. Catherine, at Sienna, has also dri- 
ven away devils, and wrought many other extraordi- 


nary miracles, Ihe image of the b lessed Virgin at 


Lucca, being once treated in a rude and indecent 


manner by a soldier, who threw stones at her, and 


had almost broken the head of the young Jesus 
which che held in her arms; she set the child on her 
other side, and he has ever since been so pleased 
with huis situation, that he will not consent to change 
it; although many devotees have offered to restore 
him again to the embraces of his mother. 

Another object of great devotion in the church of 
Rome, is the holy shroud in which joseph of Arima- 
thea wrapped Christ's body when he laid it in the 


tomb; but either fortunately or unfortunately, it 


happens: that there: are more than one of these 


shrouds, aud all adored in the same manner. The 


two most celebrated of these shrouds are one at 
Bezancon, and one at 'Furin. With respect to the 


first, we have the following account in writings of 


the most celebrated Roman Catholic auchors: 

On the festival of Easter, durin 
morning prayers, three canons walk out of the 
chapel, where the shroud is deposited, and sing as 
they go towards the high altar, Who is he that 
shall remove the stone from the sepulchre.“ At the 
same time, several boys dressed in the form of an- 
gels, meet them, and ask, whom seek ye?“ to which 
they answer, „Jesus of Nazareth?” whereupon the 
boys reply, he is not here.“ Then the chanter ad- 
dresses himself in the following words to the first of 
the three canons; Tell us, O Mary! what thou 
hast seen in the way.“ I have seen (says the canon) 


the sepulchre of Christ who liveth, and the glory of 


him who is raised from the dead.“ Ihe second 
adds, I have seen the angels who are witnesses of 
the resurrection, I have seen the holy shroud:“ and 
at the same time shews it, along with the other 
clcaths in which the body of jesus was wrapped. 
The third canon says, fſesus Christ, our hope, is 
rissen!“ The choir confess the truth of our Saviour's 
resurrection by singing, „It is much better to be- 
lieve the testimony of Mary, than the impostures of 
the Jeww, we know that Christ is risen from the 
dead.“ his act of devotion is finished by the 7'e 


Deum, which is sung by the choir and the people 


in the most solemn manner. This sacred shroud of 
Bezancon is famous for the many miracles it has 
wrought, tor we are told that it has often restored 
the dead to life, it has given sight to the blind, and 


cured the most inveterate and dangerous distem- 


I'S. 


Nor is the shroud at Turin less famous than the 


mattins, or 


other. It was brought from Jerusalem about fle 


time of the crusades, because it did not chuse to 


remain among Mahometans. It afterwards changed 
its situation several times, till at last it fixed on a 


chapel in the cathedral of Purin, which is now calleq | 


the chapel of the —_ Shroud. There it has wrought 
many miracles, such as. restoring the dead to life, 
curing the, lam e and the blind, casting out devils, 
and such is its immaculate virtue, that although it 


is every day touched by pilgrims and devotees, ye: | 


it is never soiled, nor is there any necessity for wash. 
ing it. 
to these shrouds, yet there are many more, nor is 
there a country where the Roman Catholic religion 
is professed, but some of them are to be found. In 


what manner they could multiply into such num 


bers, must be left to the reader's own judgment, for 
we do not consider ourselves obliged to account tor 
it. ; 1” 

As the church of Rome is the most attached to 
ceremonies of any in the known world, that hears 
the name of Christians, so we find that every thing 
used in religious service is cnosecrared, Ihe robes 
worn by the priests, the cloth which covers the altar, 
the altar itself, the church, the church-yard, and in- 
deed every thing must be consecrated and bleed 
before they can be made any use of. "his opens a 
large field tor clerical privileges, emoluments and 
honours; and it impresses upon the minds of the 
people that there is something more than human in 
the character of that man who can change the nature 
of inanimate beings. | | 

The next ceremony to be attended to, is the ho- 
mily or sermon, which follows after the gospe!, and 
consists of exhoxtations to the people, to continue 
stedfast in the faith, by avoiding heresies, and to per- 
form such duties as are incumbent on them to their 
fellow creatures. When the gospel is read, the pricit 


who is to preach, goes to the bottom of the steps by | 


the epistle side, and comes to the altar; he then 


takes off his robes and puts on his cap, and kneels 


down on the last step of the altar, where he repeats 
a prayer, begging of God that he will be pleased to 
give his blessing to what he is about to perform. 
Before he begins the sermon, he bows to the crucifix, 


and makes the figure of the cross upon himelt. 
— bow to the people, and at 


'Then he makes a | 
every time he repeats the names of Jesus or 1 
he takes off his cap. If the bishop is present, 1d 


preacher is always uncovered, aud after sermom de 


exposes the crucifix to the view of the people. 
is remarkable, that all the Roman Catholics pre* 
without notes, and they put on a great porn 
of fervency in delivering their discourses; whic . 


8 


But notwithstanding all the virtues ascribed 
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Jom fails to make an impression on the minds of the 
hearers. As man of their sermons are preached in 
honour of their saints, so the accounts of the mira- 
cles wrought by those persons are sure to furnish 
them with ce of matter. Their attitudes 
and gestures often border ow ridicule; but custom, 
long sanctified by a continual repetition, draws a 
| veil over every thing. In a word, the sermons de- 
livered by the Roman Catholic priests, are in all res- 
pects suited to the nature of their devotions, and 
those who consider the one as a duty must reap 
zome benefit at last from the other; for in all cases 
mere must be a strong connection between both, 
otherwise the form of religion would be lost. 
It is a rule laid down in the canons of the church 
of Rome, that all the altars should be made of stone, 
the intention being to represent Christ, who is the 
foundation stone of the spiritual building, which is 
the church of the faithful. The table of it must be 
of one single stone, and the body must either be sup- 
ported by pillars, or filled up with mason's work. 
There should be at least three steps to go up to it, 
| cither of stone or brick, and covered with a carpet, 
and the clerk is to take care that a fine linen cloth 
be spread upon the altar. All this must be observed 


altar, where the body of christ is generally deposited, 
and two clerks must adorn and take care of it, nor 
are they, on any account, to approach it without 
surplices on. ; 

As soon as they approach it, they are to kneel 
down, adore the holy sacrament, and repeat some 
cjaculatory prayers; and in particular these rules 
must be observed as oſten as the ornaments of the 
altars are changed. When they change the orna- 
ments, which is frequently done, the clerks are care- 
| ful to sweep up the dust before they put on the orna- 
ments for the day; and the cloth that covers the 
table must be so adjusted as to form the shape of a 
cross, by two corners hanging down to the ground, 
and the other two not above Half v The whole 


water; and the same formalities are to be observed 
with respect to the tabernacle of the altar, and the 
box wherein the host is laid. Altars are likewise 
adorned with artificial or natural flowers, according 
0 the deason of the year, and the dust must be swept 


off from the altar, once every day. The tabernacle 
of the hol 


adorned with silver, gold, and all sorts of precious 
"ones, having on each side tapers of fine white wax, 
Which being Kept constantly burning, serve greatly 
towards illuminating the whole. | 85 

The clerk, who attends the priest at mass, has a 


JR 
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with the greatest exactness in respect to the high | 


must be blessed and erossed, and sprinleled with holy | 


y sacrament is fixed upon the altar, and'is | 


| 


little bell, which he tinkles when the host is elevated; 


| and this he does nine times, thrice when the priest 


kneels down, thrice when he holds up the host, and 
thrice when he sets it on the altar: the same forma- 
hties must be used with respect to the chalice. Be- 


| fore every altar there must be a ballustrade either of 


wood, marble, or iron, to keep the people from going 
too far; and on each side there must be a taper, 
burning in a silver candlestick, if the parish is rich 
enough to purchase one. They have likewise small 
portable altars, which they remove from place to 
place, and in these are always deposited the relics 
of martyrs. With respect to the furniture of their 
altars, it consists of a vast variety of utensils ; for it 
is a maxim with them, that every ceremony is an 
act of worship. No layman is permitted to handle 
the sacred vessels, it is the privilege of the priests 
alone to handle them; this custom they have bor- 
rowed either from the Jews or the Heathens, or from 
both. The chalices must be made either of gold or 
Silver ; and before they can be used, must be conse- 
crated by the bishop. The paten, in which the sa- 
cred hast is contained, must be made of the same 
metal as the chalice, and is generally about six or 
eight inches diameter. 

The Pyx must be made of gold, or silver gilt 
within; and when the sacrament is consecrated, by 
mixing wine with the host, it is put into it; and it 
must be taken out once a week, lest it should be- 
come mouldy. A veil, in form of a tent, made of 
rich white stuff, must cover this precious repository 
of wafers. 'There must be a box of silver, gilt with- 
in, to carry the communion to the sick when it is 
to go any considerable way : and it must be put into 
a silk purse, and hung about the neck in such places 
as are difficult of access. 

There must be another box for the larger wafers, 
which are round; and this may be made of silber, 
tin, or pasteboard, lined with white taffety within, 
and adorned with rich silk without, A round lea- 
den plate must be put into the box, that the wafers 
may be ready; and these wafers must be kept in a 
place neither too moist nor too dry. A plate of silver 
in the form of the sun, is fixed opposite to the sacra- 
ment, on the altar; which, with the light of the 
tapers, makes a most brilliant appearance. 

The incense which is made use of in the church 
must be of an odoriferous smell, and broken a little, 
before it is put into tlie censer, but not reduced to 
powder. | RD 
The holy water pot ought to be made of silver, 
pewter, or tin; and the sprinkler, either of the same, 
or wood, with hogs” bristles, or wolves hair twisted 


round it; and at the end there must be a hollow 
| knob 
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enclosed. There must be two vessels of pewter or 
earthen ware, to hold water for the clerks to wash 


the chalice, and other things, belonging to the altar. 


The cloth which covers the altar must be of fine 
white linen, nor too thin, not stitched, and should be 
without lace, but if there is any lace, it must be ver 
narrow, and within two fingers breadth of the edge 
that comes forward. In that part where the priest 
most commonly kisses the altar, there must be a 
small cross wrought on the linen, with white silk or 
thread. | | 

The Pales, another utensil used at the altar, must 
be made of the same linen as that already mentioned, 
and each must be blessed and consecrated, nor can 
any person below the degree of a sub- deacon be 
permitted to touch them. These are used to repre- 
sent the grave cloaths in which our Lord was wrap- 
ped when laid in the sepulchre. They are believed 
to have many virtues in them, and they serve to 
point out a vast number of mysteries, which the 
Roman catholics say, protestants have not faith to 
comprehend. | | | | 

These linen cloths are commonly called the cor- 
poreals, and a bag is made of the same materials, to 
hold them, with several crosses sewed upon it. 
'These bags and purses are fastened by a button and 
loop, and on one of the outsides there is a cross em- 
broidered, of about three quarters of a span in 
length. The veil of the chalice is made of silk, of 
the same colour as the rest of the decorations ; and 
is about three spans square, but there are no crosses, 
nor any figures whatever upon it. In large churches 
where the solemn mass is performed, the priest must 
have veils of ten spans long, and striped with silk of 
four colours, viz. white, green, red, and purple, 
to hold the paten up with ; Put black veils are never 
made use of, not even at masses for the dead, nor 


on Good Friday, There must be veils or covers for 


the crosses in passion week, and these are made of 


camblet, or stuff of a purple colour; but without 


any figure, image, or cross upon them. 

n every church there ought to be a flag or stan- 
dard, about nine or ten spans long and six broad, 
of a colour suitable to the patron, and in the middle 
of it the figure of the patron should be represented 
in embroidery. This standard is by the canons or- 
dercd to be of a sattin damask, td. or camblet 
lined with linen, with a border and a fringe round 
it, perro pole must be about five foot long. With 
respeęt to the mass book, it is so well known, that 
we need not say much concerning it, only that 80 
late as the tenth century, almost every church had 


its mass hook or liturgy, and all these in some things 
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knob with holes, in, which a small spunge must be 


differed from each other. At present, there ure | 
some difference between the liturgy. used by the 
French church and that at Rome. I he Roman ca. 
tholics are fully persuaded that the mass book was 
written by St. Peter and given to his successor $t. 
Clement; but we shall leave the reader to judge 
how this can be reconciled with church history, 


which gives no account of mass books till che sixth 


century. _ 

Before a church can be erected, the bishop's con- 
sent must first be had and obtained, and it belongs 
to him to fix, the place, the extent of it, the reve. 
nues and ministers belonging to it, the funds for 
lights and decorations, with all such other things as 
are necessary. Ile must likewise fix the cross on 
the ground of the new intended church, and lay the 
first stone of it, or at least if he does it not in per- 
son, then he must appoint another to act under him. 
A wooden cross must be set where the altar is to 
stand, the day before the stone is to be laid, and 
likewise on the day following. A square stone is 
to be made choice of, which is to be the founda- 
tion stone of the sacred fabric, and if it happens to 
be at Rome, and the pope is inclined to perform the 
ceremony, he must have his rochet on, and other 
robes suitable to the solemnity of the occasion; but 
an inferior bishop performs it in his ordinary robes, 
holding the pastoral staff in his hand. | 

Thus dressed he must go to the ground intended 
for the new church, and there bless the salt and wa- 
ter, by repeating several prayers; that for the saltis 
the * pln % May it be exorcised by the living 
God, and being so exorcised for the salvation of 
those who believe, may it preserve health of body 
and mind to all such as shall partake of it, and may 
it have sufficient influence to destroy the malice of 
satan.“ After this, he blesses the water in the same 
manner, and then puts the salt into the water in the 
form of a cross, repeating several prayers suitable to 
the occasion. An anthem is then sung, with the 
eighty-third psalm, in which all that are precnt 
join ; and during this part of the ceremony, the b. 
shop, or the person officiating for him, sprinkles 
the ground with the salt and water. The psalm and 
anthem being ended, he turns himself towards the 
place which he has been sprinkling with holy wa, 
ter, and addresses himself to God in a prayer, tÞ'0 
the mediation of that particular saint to whom tic | 
new church is to be dedicated and consecrated. 

He then takes off his mitre, and blesses 4 
foundation stone of the altar, repeating Seetal 
prayers, and sprinkles it with the holy water. *" 
sprinkling being performed, he makes several times 


the sigu of the cross, in the name of the Father, 5 | 


with hysop.“ 
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| Fon, and the holy Ghost and it is done by marking | 


che stone with a knife or a chissel. A litany is then 
zung, after which the bishop rises up from kneeling 


ona carpet spread for him on the ground, and turn- 


ing towards the stone, T ts some more prayers. 
* anthem is 4 then the —— 
wenty-fourth psalm; and to conclude, while the 
mason is fixing the stone, the bishop touches it 
with his hand, and says, thou shalt cleanse me 


This is the form observed in the dedication of an 


Altar, but when the church is finished, there must 


de another dedication of the whole fabric, before 
divine service can be performed in it. A Sunday, 
or holiday, if possible, must be made choice of for 
that purpose, and the arch-deacon is to give notice 
of it to the people, that they may fast the eve be- 
fare, In the mean time, the clergy prepare the re- 
lics which are to be deposited under the altar of the 
new church, and they are put mto a neat decent 


rexel, together with three grains of incense ; to 


this are added a small slip of parchment, the year, 
the month, and the day on which the church was 
consecrated, with the bishop's name who performs 
the ceremony, and the name of the saint to whom 


it is dedicated. The vase in which the relics are 


deposited, must be sealed up and put in a very clean 
place, and two tapers must be kept burning before 
it, Before the dedication begins, three crosses of a 
considerable height must be painted on each of the 
walls of the church, and over each of them must 
and a wax candle of an ounce weight, The care 
of this is left to the clerk or sacrist, who is obliged 
to have every thing properly prepared for the recep- 
uon of the bighop who is to perform the ceremony. 
On the morning of the day appointed for the cero- 
mony, the bishop appears in his pontifical robes, 
and orders twelve candles to be lighted. He then 
goes out of the church and orders every one present 
td the same, except one deacon, * is left be- 
bind, locked up and dressed in his robes. The bi- 
op, with his attendants, goes to the place where 
the relics were put the day 3 and begins the 
even penitential psalms with a low voice, and an 
uthem, without litanies, and during the time they 
ns he takes off his robes and puts on 
8. — | 
The remainder of the clergy present at the cere- 
ny, are dressed in their robes, and after they 
we sung the psalms, the bishop, with his atten- 
us gocs to the church door, where he pulls off 
nge and 8 an anthem, which is sueceed- 
| Va prayer. He then leans upon a chair placed 
n a carpet for thatpurpose, whibt the licanies 
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are singing. He blesses the holy water, and first 
sprinkles himself, after which he docs the same to 
all present. He then puts on his mitre again, and 
walks round the church, attended by the sub-dea- 
con carrying the cross, and the clerk with the hol 

water. As he goes along, he sprinkles the walls of 
the church in the name of the blessed trinity, and 
as he walks, his robe 1s held up by two win enen 
behind, while the clerk carries the holy water at 


to dip the sprinkler into it. a OY. 
Being returned to the place from whence they set 
out, — another anthem and psalm sung, the bikes 
while present, repeats several prayers. These cere- 


joins in them must hold a ritual in lis hand. Ano- 
ther prayer being repeated, the bishop strikes'the 
door of the church with his pastoral staff, repeating 
aloud, 4 Open the gates, that the King of glory may 
come in.” The deacon who remained locked up 
within, asks who this king of glory is, to which 
the bishop answers, That it is the Lord God Al- 
mighty, the God of hosts,“ Then all the people 
cry out, Open, the doors,“ while the hishop ie- 
peats a "—_ in Latin, to frighten away the devil. 

At length the door being opened, the bishop en- 
ters, attended by his ministers only ; for the people 
are not yet permitted to enter, except two or three 
masons, who are to close the sepulchre where the 
relics are deposited, and cement the altar table with 
mortar, Ihe bishop as he goes in says, Peace be 
in this house. To which the deacon answers, 
When thou shalt enter into it.“ Whilst some 
words applicable to this wish are singing, the bishop 
advances to the middle of the church, where he 
kneels downs, and begins the Veni Creator Syiri- 


tus, with his head uncovered, and his face towards 
the high altar. Then one of the sub-deacons takes 


lime ashes, and scatters them on the pavement, in 
the form of a cross; pronouncing twice the name 
of the saint to whom the church is dedicated. The 
same honours are shewn to the saints whose relics 
are deposited in the church ; because it is believed 
that many miracles will be wrought by them. 


seech thee to hear us.” And along with the name 


| of God, they join that of the titular saint, making 


several times the sign of the cross. The bishop 
makes the sign of the cross three times npon the 
altar, after which he repeats some prayers, and an 
anthem is sung, with the song of Zachariah. Dur- 


mitre, and with his crosier draws upon the ashes a 
double alphabet in capitals, 


3” 7 The | 


such a proper distance, that the bishop may be able 


monies are so numerous, that every person who 


While this is doing, the people call out, We be- 


ing this part of the ceremony the bishop puts on his 
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The next thing to be attended to, is the second 
dedication of the altar, which is done on the same 
day with that of the church. As soon as the bishop 
has made the double alphabet with his crosier, he 
takes off his mitre, and turning to the high altar, 
repeats an anthem, which is sung by the choir. 
"This is done three times, and each time they raise 
their voices a note higher, while the bishop ea 
the salt and water, with the ashes and wine. When 
he blesses the ashes, he prays that God would send 
his angel to consccrate them, that they may become 
a wholesome remedy to all such as shall call r 
the sacred name of God, and confess their manifold 
sins and transgressions ; and that they who, whilst 


they are calling on his name, shall sprinkle them- | 


selves with the ashes for the expiation of their sins, 
may obtain health of body, and salvation of their 
precious and immortal souls. | 


After this prayer the bishop takes the salt, and 


mingles it with the ashes in the form of a cross. A 


handful of this composition he throws into the wa- 
ter, blessing it three times; and then he blesses the 
wine and mingles it with water. He delivers a 
discourse to the people on the virtues of things con- 
secrated for the service of God, but this does noi 
end the whole of the ceremony, there being still se- 
veral other parts remaining. | | 
From the altar the bishop proceeds a second time 
to the church door, and with his pastoral staff 


crosses it at the top and bottom, repeating a prayer 


to God, that the sign of the cross may prove invin- 
cible, and be the means of driving away devils; and 
he likewise prays, that such as visit this church may 
be blessed, and abound in all manner of good things, 
prosperity in time, and happiness in eternity. He 


then ang: to the place where he consecrated the 
and looking towards the high altai, un- 


holy wate | 
covered, exhorts the people to beg of God to bless 
and keep this place, by the aspersion of water min- 


gled with wine, salt, and ashes, through the merits 


of Jesus Christ. An anthem is then sung by the 
choir, and at the beginning of it, the bishop stand- 
ing before the altar, dips the thumb of his right 
hand into the water that had been consecrated EO 
fore, and makes the sign of the cross on the middle 
of the altar table, consecrating it in honour of God 
Almighty, of the blessed virgin Mary, and of all the 
saints; in commemoration of the saint to whom it 
is dedicated, in the name of the Father, of the Son, 


middle, he makes one at each corner, two at the 
epistle side, and two at the gospel side; after which 
he repeats a prayer, and walks seven times round 
the altar, sprinkling it with holy water. 


Besides the cross in the 


This part of the ceremony concludes by the bi. 
shop's passing behind the altar, and from thence | 
walking round the inside of the church a Second 
time, sprinkling the bottom of the walls with holy 
water. He the sprinkles the middle of the pave. 
ment before the altar, and from thence proceeds to 
the great gate, and continues the ceremony cros-. 
ways, from one end of the wall to the other. He 
der his ſace to _ 1 quarters of the world, and 
then turning towards the great gate, repeats a prayer, + 
laying his 1 on 1 e and 1 va 
water upon the cement of the stones, under which | 
the relics are deposited. | 

The next part of this ceremony consists in the | 

rocession of the relics, which proceeds in the fal. 
lowing order: 'The bishop with his clergy, preceded 
by the cross, carried by a sub-d tween two | 
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eacon 
torch bearers, go and fetch the relics with much 
ceremony. The chrism is carried to the entrance 
of the church, and at going into the tent where the 
relics are deposited, an anthem is sung, together with | 
the ninety-fourth plalm. The bishop having repeat- 
ed several prayers, the procession begins a second 
time, and is conducted as follows: | 
The cross bearers march first, with wax tapers in 
their hands, and the clergy follow them, singing as 
they go along. Behind them march several priest 


bearing the relics on a litter, with the incense bearer yl 
by the side of it, who takes care to prefume therelics | n 
as they pass alo There are several wax candles ky 
carried on each side, and behind the relics comes the bs 
bishop with his assistants, Singing an anthem, in 
which they are joined by the choir; after which the ab 
whole procession goes round the church, and the ” 
bishop makes an oration to the people; which con- "x 
sists chiefly in celebrating the character of the saint 8 
to whom the church is dedicated: at the same time * 
he exhorts them to treat the sacred edifice and the ; ; 
name of the saint with all becoming respect, and 5 
contribute chearfully towards the support of the mi- FA 
nisters who officiate in it. Lastly, the priests take} 2 
the litter upon their shoulders, enter the church * 
in procession, followed by all the people present, Th, 
while an anthem is sung in honour of the relics, and} 550 
of the saints to whom they belong. The proces} - 
sion, in the mean time, continues walking on; and 8 
when they are come to the altar, where the res = 
are to be deposited, a great number of tapers 41 5 
lighted up, and the choir sings an anthem, which b = 
given out by the bishop. 1 be 8 
Before they are deposited in the e e 
bishop touches the vessel with his mitre, 8 a "Ui 
seals up the relics, but he must take care a” - — 
signs of the cross be made on the four sides of _ 


Sepulchre 


epulchre, each in the name of the three persons in 
the eyer-blessed Trinity. He then deposits the ves- 
el conte ning the relics, in the sepulcher, with every 
mark of respect and adoration, in order to e a 
more lasting impression on the minds of the people. 

All this time the choir — 4 and continues till the 
bichop has laid a stone on the mouth of the sepulchre 
which contains the relics, when he dips his thumb 
in the sacred oil, and makes the sign of the cross 
upon it. The masons conclude this part by closing 
yp the sepulchre, 80 that the relics cannot be after- 
wards exposgd to public view without the consent of 


ally, because in some churches they are permitted 
to shew the relics of saints; and the author of this 
has been shewn some of a very extraordinary nature; 
nay, he has seen three or four of the same, at as 
many different places, and each of them are looked 
upon by the peo e as genuine. | 

The stone being xed, blessed and signed with the 
cross, the altar mud de incensed, which the bishop 


| performs, by making the sign of the cross and pour- 
ing the incense upon it, beginning at the right nr 
and going round; during which time the choir sings 


an anthem suitable to the occasion. 

After it is incensed, the bishop repeats a , 
while his assistants rub the table of the altar with a 

ery clean cloth. The table must be in the form 

ow and the bishop must incense all the four 

$ 


| The bishop then makes five crosses with the sa- 

cred oil, and incenses the whole again, while the 
ahem is sung by the choir, and that is followed 
by another anthem. Twelve cross es ate made upon 
the walls of that part of the church next to the altar; 
ad these being incensed, the bishop returns again to 
tte altar, and having repeated another prayer, gives 
out an anthem which is sung by the choir. 1 

He again makes five Signs of the cross upon the 
altar, and eneeling down, prays that all true Chris- 
dans that come to the altar, may be protected from 
the 8nares laid for them by the devil. At Rome, on 
Thursdays and Fridays in Passion Week, the altars 
we stripyed of their ornaments, and washed with 
wine and water; but this seems rather to be a custom 
peculiar to the place, than an established ceremony, 
—_ = do not find it attended to in other coun- 

1 ere the. Roman Catholic religion is pro- 
duch is the manner in which the people in Roman 
ks countries, dedicate and consecrate their 
churches, and to those who peruse this impartial ac- 
count with the least degree of attention, it willap- 


Rar that the ceremonies are equally heavy and 
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the bishop.  \This, however, is not the case univer- | 
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burthensome with those in the law of Moses. It 
may be added here, that although the deists pretend 
to ridicule even the decent and innocent ceremonies 
used by the protestants, yet Mr. Hume, one of their 
greatest writers, betrays his cause, in telling us that 
the ceremonies in the church of Rome are the sole 
zupport of the Christian religion. | 


— 


particular Customs relating to Devotion in the 
Roman Catholic Church. | 


Under this head the first thing to be taken notice 
of, is, the benediction of the Agnus Deis', which is 
always performed during the first year of the new 
pope's reign, and every seventh year afterwards. 

These Agnus Deis' are made of white wax, in an 
oval form, and upon each of them is the figure of 
Jesus Christ, in the form of a lamb ; the meaning of 
the word itself being the Lamb of God. This piece 
of devotion is much esteemed by the devotees of the 
church of Rome, and the preparing of the Agnus 
Deis', cuts out much employment for such of the 
pope's chaplains as act under his chamber!ain-of the 
household; The wax of which they are made, is 
taken from the remains of the candles used on the 
preceding Easter; but as that is not always sufficient 
to ans wer the end, they are allowed more out of the 
apostolieal chamber. 

The ceremony is performed on Easter Tuesday in 
the following manner. The popes chief sacristan 
blesses the water, and then the pope, dressed in his 
robes, blesses it a second time. This water is put 
into a large silver bason, and the pope repeats a 
prayer, begging that God would give his blessing 
to the water appointed to cleanse sinners from their 
impurities. After this, he takes some balm and 
pours it into the water, adding thereto the holy oil, 
which he likewise pours in, in the form of a cross. 
During the ceremony, he offers up several prayers 
to God, and then turning to the Agnus Deis', biesses 

and incenses them, imploring God to grant them 
all the virtues generally ascribed to them. After 
this, follow several other prayers, and then his holi- 
ness sits down in an easy chair prepared for him, 

with a napkin girt round him in the form of an apron, 
and his mitre on. The gentlemen of his chamber 
present him with the Agnus Deis' in silver basons, 
one after another, and e pape throws them into 
the holy water. The cardina's in their linea robes 
takes them out with spoons, made for that purpose, 
and afterwards lay them on a table covered with a 
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clean white cloth, and then wipe them with a napkin, 
| which 
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which they wear in the form of an apron, and the 
assistant prelates range them on a table, where they 
remain till they are thoroughly dry. After this part 
of che ceremony, the holy father rises up, and in a 
prayer, addresses himself to the holy Ghost, beseech- 
ing him to bless them, and then makes his applica- 
tion to Jesus Christ. After this they are again put 
into basons, and the holy father takes the cardinals 
along with him to dinner. Ihe same ceremony is 
resumed on the Thursday following, and continued 
till they are all blessed, which is on Friday, and during 
that time foreign ambassadors, and all sorts of stran- 
geis, then at Rome, are permitted to be present. 
On the Saturday following, mass is Sung by a car- 
dinal priest, at which his holiness assists, dressed in 
his robes, and as soon as the Agnus Dei is sung, an 
apostolic sub-deacon, dressed in his robes, with the 
cross bearer and two taper bearers Wa- before 


him, goes to the pope's sacristan and takes from him 


a basan full of those Agnus Deis' lately blessed, and 


m up in a party coloured china cotton. 


moms, with two chaplains in their surplices; when 

ey have come to the door of the chapel they all 
kneel, while the sub-deacon sings the following 
words, Holy father, these are the new lambs, who 


have sung their Hallelujahs to thee. Ihey drank 


not long ago at the fountain of holy water; they.are 
now very light, or very much enlightened, praise 
the Lord.” To which the choir answers, God 


be praised, Hallelujah.” After this the sub-deacon 
advances towards the altar, and when he comes so 


near as to touch the rails, he again repeats the same 


words; and a third time when he approaches the 
throne of the holy father. l 
Two auditors present the Agnus Deis' to the two 
cardinal deacons assistants, who lay them in a decent 
manner on his holiness's knees, and the two auditors 
hold the two ends of the napkin, whilst the holy fa- 
ther dlesses the sacred college. The cardinals (wo, 
ng shewn the utmost respect to his holiness, take 
off their mitres, and holding them with the points 
or horns downward, receive into them as many of 
the Agnus Deis' as he chuses to bestow. After the 
cardinals have had their share, the remainder are dis- 


_ tributed among the foreign ambassadors, nobles, 


and pielates, who happen at that time to be in Rome. 


The ceremony concludes by the pope's washing his 


hands; and he and all the cardinals N ee them- 


Selves. 


As it frequently happens that many of these Agnus 
Deis' are not distributed, is such cases, those that 
are left are given to the prelate who is the keeper 


of the pope's wardrobe, who distrtbutes them among 
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deacon is followed by a clerk of the cere- 
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pilgrims, or such other foreigners as happen to vis | 
Ome. | ; ; | 
This practice of blessing the Agnus Deis' took is 
rise about the seventh or eighth century; for as i 
was common in those ages to make thousands an]! 
ten thousands of converts in a day, by only marking 
them with the sign of the cross after baptism, $0, in 
order to distinguish them from the Heathens, they 
were ordered to wear about their necks picces gf | 
white wax, with the figure of a lamb upon ih, 
This was done in 1mitation of the leathen practice | 
of hanging amulets around their necks, as present. 
tives against accidents, diseases, or any sort of infec. 
tions; many of these amulets are to GC met with in 
the cabinets of the curious, and they are still fre. 
uently found in Wales, and in the northern parts of 
— They are in the form of rings, of a deep 
azure colour, interspersed with most beautiful white 


spots; and the substance of them resembles trans 


parent glass, and undoubtedly they have in them | 
Something of that nature. 1 Fi 

The next thing to be attended to, is the canon- 
ization of saints, and a solemn ceremony it is, espe- 
cially when we consider, that by the pope's single 
act he can make men or women who have been long 
consigned to their graves, objects of divine worship, 
and mediators between God and Sinners. 
When a person is to be canonized, the pope hold 
four consistories; in the first of which, he causes 
the petition of those who solicit for the canonization, 
to be examined by three auditors. of the rota, aud 


A 


' directs the cardinals to revise all the instruments re- 


lating thereto. In the second, the cardinals make 
their report; and in the third, which is held in pub- 
lic, the cardinals pay their adoration to the pope; 


| after which an advocate makes a pompous oration | 


in praise of the person who is to be made a saint 
He expatiates at large on the miracles he has rod 
and even pretends to know from what motives he 
acted. In the fourth consitory, the pope, having 
summoned all the cardinals and prelates together, 
orders the report concerning the deceased to be read, 
and then takes their votes, Whether he is to be cat- 
onied or nb. 5 

On the day of canonization, the church of d. 
Peter is hung with rich tapestry, with the arms 0 
the pope embroudered upon it, together with the 
arms of the prince who desires the canonzauon | 
The church is most pompously illuminated, an 
filled with thousands of devout catholics, read t 
attend to the ceremony of the saints being conducte 
to paradise. It gives them some encoufageme hide 
attend the ceremony, when they consider, that ey | 
more respect they shew to the saint, the mare rea | 


* 
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he will be to hear their prayers, and offer them up 
tefore God. During this ceremony the pope and all 
the cardinals are dressed in white; and it costs the 
| prince who T nests the canonization, a vast sum of 
money, for all the officers N . to the church 
of Rome must have their fees; but this is only a 
| trifle, when it is considered that the Saint will inter- 
cede for his subjects, in heaven, who indeed, poor as 
they are, generally pay all the expences attending 
| the ceremony. | 
That the ceremony of the canonization may, be 
conducted in the most magnificent manner, an ele- 
pant theatre is erected in St. Peter's church. But 
that the reader may be enabled to form a proper idea 
of all the different parts of the ceremony put together 
we shall here present him with an exact account of 
the canoniZation of four persons, not longer ago than 
the year 1712. These persons were Pope Plus . 
Andrew d' Avellino, Felix de Cantalice, and Cathe- 
rine de Bolognia. | SES 
On the twenty-second day of May, 1712, the 
procesdion began in the follow ing order: Ihe charity 
boys of the apostolic hospital of St. Michael walked 
fist, w. ch lighted tapers in their hands. They were 


foll,wed by all the orphans in che city, maintained at 


the public exhen e; by the fathers belonging to the 
convent of miracles of the third order, the bare- footed 
Augustines, of jesus and Maria, the Capuchins, the 
the brothers of charity, the fathers of mercy, of St. 
Adrian, the Anchorets, of St. Onuphrius, the Mi- 
nims, of mount Trinity, the fathers of St. Andrew 
the monk, and, in a word, by all the regular orders 
in the church of Rome. These were Pllowed by 
the secular clurgy, and the whole procession was re- 
guated by one of the pope' chamberlains. 

After these came the officers of the pope's chapel; 
his esquires, in their cassocks, the procurators gene- 
ral of the five mendicant orders, all dressed in their 
proper robes, which, on such occasions, are extre- 


| mely magnificent. The gentlemen of the pope's 


bed chamber followed, dressed in scarlet; after them 
came the fiscal procurator, the commissary of the 


w-Sohc chamber, the consistorial advocates, his 


holiness's private chaplains, the gentlemen of. the 
bel-chamber, and the music of the chapel, singing 
without intermissÞn, during the whole. After them 
came the four magnificent standards of those saints 
abo were to be canonized, with the miiacles they 
| _ aid to have wrought, embroidered upon them. 
i the precedency had been given to St. Catherine of 
Tee her banner was carried first; that of St. 
ex de Cantalice next; then came St. Andrew d' A- 


wank and last of all that of Pope Pius V. as the | 
1 10 the servants of God. Six of the Minor 
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Obrervantines, eek with u lighted taper” in his hand 


walked before; the standard of St. Catherine, attend- 
ed by the society of Bolognans of St. Petronius, the 


standard being supported by four of the most respec- 


table fathers of the order. 

The standard of St. Felix was supported by ten 
Capuchin friars, and followed by a great number of 
the same order. Another detachment of the same 


order followed that of St. Andrew; and the fraternity 


of the r that of Pope Pius V. each in the 
habits of their respective orders. 
After them came the Referendaries accompanied 


by the registers of the pope's court, and the clerks 
of the chamber. The master of the saered palace 


followed after, having in his train all the pope's do- 
mestics of a superior rank, each of them carrying 


silver candlesticks with burning tapers in their hands. 


The sub-deacon, who was cross-bearer, appeared in 


his white robes, having on each side of him an apos-' 


tolic officer, carrying a red staff. The Vatican. 
penitentiaries of the society of Jesus came next, 


dressed in white, with their hats on, and then the 
generals of the orders, who were followed by the 
cardinals, the deacons walking first, the priests after 


them, and then the bishops, attended by the envoy 
of Bologna on the right, and the constable governor 


. of Rome on the left, with a great number of other. 


officers. 


The cardinal deacons assistants, with the gospel | 


cardinal deacon between them, walked next, and 
then appeared his holiness in his chair. Being about 
to open the gates of heaven to the new made saints, 
the minds of the people were filled with the strongest 


fervour of devotion, especially as he was dressed in 


the most sumptuous manner that can be imagined. 


Eight of the senior referendaries bore up a rich and 
pompous canopy over the holy father's head, with. 


pikes embellished with silver, and the Swiss guards 


with their naked swords surrounded the chair. His 
holiness was, followed by an apostolical sub-deacon, 


called the auditor of the mitre, who walked berween 

two gentlemen of the privy chamber in red robes ; 
the procession being closed by the monks of the 
different orders; together with a Yong train of ab- 
dow; Ihe and prelates, from different parts of the 
world. | 


It is almost incredible to think what vast multi- 


tudes of people followed the procession, all eager to 
obtain the pope's blessing, and to be recommended 
to the notice of. the saints who were to be canonized. 
As soon as the pope arrived at the church of St. Peter, 
he set down the taper he held in his hand, and put- 
ting off his mitre, went up to the high altar, where 


he kneeled down before the holy sacrament. After 
3Q yo this 
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this he was carried to his throne, and the cardinal 


_who was deputed to demand the canonization, moved 
towards the throne, having the cardinal legate of 
Bologna on bis left hand, and a consistorial 


vocate 
on his right. They first bowed to the altar and his 
holiness, and the advocate begged of the holy father 
that he would be pleased to inroll among the number 
of the saints, the four holy persons who had been 
so strongly recommended to him. This was se- 
conded by a gentleman of the bed- chamber, who 


closed his harangue in begging for a blessing on the 


ceremony, and exhorting all the people present, to 
Be that purpose. 
His holincss then rose out of his chair, and all the 


clergy kneeled down, whilst two musicians of the 


chapel sung the litanies of the saints. The sove- 
reign pontiff called upon the Holy Ghost to be with 


them, while the Minims keep standing before the 


throne, and singing with tapers in their hands. It 


was then asked of his holiness, if he would comply 


with the request of those princes who had solicited 
for the canonization? to which the secretary of briefs 
announced, that his holiness was going to make a 
decrec, for raising Pius V. Andrew F Awelline, Felix 
de Cantalice, an] Catherine de Bologna, to the rank 
of saints, to the glory of God, as x the honour of 
the Catholic church; in order that their names may 
be called upon, for ages to come. After these 
words have been repeated, the cardinals stood up, 
and the pope, as Christ's vicar, pronounced the de- 
cree of canonization; commanding, that from that 
time, all the faithful should, in their ordinary course 
of devotion, pray to these saints, who were now be- 
come advocates for them in heaven. 

Whilst the music in the chapel was singing, the 
master of the ceremonies gave notice, by a signal to 
the citizens of Rome, that these persons were advanc- 
ed _—_ the members of the blessed, and that they 
were to be mediators between God and them, for 
the remission of their sins: upon which the whole 
city was in an instant illuminated; the churches 
were crouded with people ready to offer up their 
prayers to the new made saints: the bells were set 
a ringing, and nothiug but devotion in one part, and 
confusion in another, were to be found, | 

The whole ceremony concluded with the fol- 
lowing prayer, which the holy father composed 
himself: 55 8 

May God Almighty have mercy on you, by 
virtue of the merits and prayers of the holy Virgin, 
and of all those whom we have now declared to be 


saints: May the divine Majesty, for their sakes, par- 


don all your sins, and lead you into eternal life; giv- 
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ing you indulgence here, and remission of sins here. 


His better part enlarg'd, and grew refin'd; 


to the practice of the ancient Heathens, who often 


after, Amen.” | 

To what has been here said, we may add, dat 
canonization of saints was not known in the Chris. 
tian church till towards the middle of the tenth cen. 
tury, and so far as we are able to form a notion, 
without prejudice. or 3 the Christians in 
that age borrowed it from the Heathens ; for it va 
customary both with the Greeks and Romans io 
deify all those heroes and great men, who had made 
a more than ordinary figure among them. 

We have many instances of these deification; 
among the Heathens, and they are recorded both by 
their poets and historians; nay, we sometimes find 
them introducing the gods themselves, raising up 
deceased heroes to the rank of deities; thus Oui 
describes Jupiter as deifying Hercules. 


As an old serpent casts his scaly vest, 
Wreathes in the sun, in youthſul glory dress'd 
So, when Alcides' mortal mould resign'd, 


August his visage shone ; almighty Jove 

In bis swift car his honour'd . drove: 
High oe'r the hollow clouds the coursers fly, 
And lodge the hero in the starry sky. 


We read of Charles Boromea, archbishop of Mi- 
lan, that it was resolved on, some years before he 
died, to place him among the saints as soon as he 
died, which was done, and now he is adored as an 
object of divine worship. This is exactly similar 
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told their heroes and great men while alive, that for 
their great and virtuous actions, they would be rank- 
ed among the gods; of this we have many striking 
instances in Virgil, who, of all the Roman poets, 
seems to have been the most addicted to the flatter- 
ing of Augustus, who indeed had raised him from 
ky, 2 degree of obscurity to grandeur. Thus he 


addresses Augustus. 


And chiefly thou, whose undermin'd state 
Is yet the subject of the god's debate: 
Whether in after- times to be declared : 
The patron of the world and Rome's peculiar 
quand 
Or o'er the fruits and seasons to preside, 
And the round circuit of the year to guide; , 
Pow'rful of blessings, which thou strew'st around, 
And with thy goddess-mother's myrtle crown d. 
Or wilt thou, Cæsar, chuse the watr'y reign, 
To smooth the surges, and correct the mam 1 


S 


Then mariners, in storms, to thee shall pray; 
Lr'n utmost Thule shall thy pow'r obey, 
And Neptune shall 8 the fasces of the sea: 
The wat'ry virgins for thy bed shall strive; 
And Tethys all her waves in dowry give. 
Or wilt thou bless our summers with thy rays, 
And, eated near the balance, poise the days; 
Where in the void of heaven a space is free, 
Between the Scorpion, and the maid for thee: 
The Scorpion, ready to receive thy laws, _ 
Yields half his region, and contracts his claws. | 


; 


It has been much kay YES against, canonization, | 


that it is performed by human beings, which is giv- 
ing them a power to make something an object of 

divine worship, which, while in this life, was no 
more than mortal. This objection seems to be well 
founded, and many Protestant writers have consi- 
dered the origin of canonization, as taking its rise 
from a misunderstanding of the word blessing us, 
used in prayer. Thus in a prayer we say, we bless 
Cod, by which no more is meant than that we praise 
him. That the following in the general and parti- 
cular sense in which the word blessing has always 
been used, will appear evident to all those who are 
in the least acquainted with history. 

The Hebrews, under this name, often understand 
the presents usually sent from one friend to another. 
Thus when Jacob sent a present to Esau, he desires 
him to accept his blessing; and when Achsah, the 
daughter of Caleb, petitioned her father for a field, she 
said,“ Give me a Blessing.“ When Abigail car- 
ned David a present, she called it a Blessing, which 
las handmaid had brought; and the reason probably 
bs, because presents are usually attended with good 

wishes and compliments. 


Besides those instances of private Benediction, or 


Blessing among the Jews, there are others of a more 
public and solemn nature. Thus Moses directs Aaron 
the high priest, to bless the people: On this wise 
all ye bless the children of 2 saying unto them 
the Lord bless thee and keep thee ; the Lord make 
| N face to shine unto thee, and be gracious unto 
ee; 
and give thee peace.” The prophetical writings are 
full of Benedictions. The patriarchs, on their death- 
beds, blessed their children and families; and God 
ordained, that, when the people of Israel, should 
ative in the promised land, the whole multitude 
could assemble between mount Ebal and mount 
eltem, and that blessings should be pronounced 
vr mount Gerizim on those, who observed the 
i, and curses from mount Ebal on those who vio- 
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the Lord lift up his countenance upon thee, 


247 
lated it, and this Joshua performed, after he had 
| conquered part of the land of Canaan. 

Ihe privilege of Benediction or Blessing, was one 


of those early instances of honour, and respect paid 
to bis hops, in the primitive church, for bowing the 


| head to them, and receiving their blessing was so 
universal, that emperors themselves did not refuse to 


comply with it. Thus Hilary reproaches the em- 
peror Constantius, telling him, he received the bishops 
with a kiss, with which Christ was betrayed, and 
bowed his head to receive their benediction, whilst 
he trampled on their faith. 44 To 

In the westren churches, there was anciently a 
kind of Benediction, which immediately followed 
the Lord's prayer, and some understand by it the 
final Beuediction after the communion; but Mabillo 
more truly interprets it of the Benediction bef 
the communion, immediately after the Lord's prayer 
for there is a canon in the council of Toledo, which 
censures priests for communicating immediately 
after the Lord's prayer, without giving the Benedic- 
tion to the people, and ordains, that, for the future, 
the Benediction should follow the Lord's prayer, 
and after that the communion : and, in Mabillon's 
collection of Gallican Missals, the prayer, that 
follows the collect after the Lord's prayer, is stiled 
Benedictio populi, the Benediction of the people. 

No one can be beatified till above fifty years after 
his decease, and all the depositions * Bs to his 
27 and holiness in this life, are strictly examined 

y the congregation of rites. This scrutiny is car- 

ricd on sometimes for several years together, after 
which the pope fixes a day for the hcatification, for 
the reputation of the candidate is seldom in any 
danger. His holiness, attended by the cardinals, 
and all his great officers, goes to St. Peter's church, 
where he sings high mass, and then signs the bull, 
declaring the deceased to be in heaven among the 


* 


blessed. | | | 

Messengers are immediately dispatched to the 
place where the deceased was buried, and when the 
news arrive of the beatification, the corpse is taken 
up and exposed to the people: mass is said in honour 
of the blessed, and from that time forwaid he is sup- 
posed and believed to work many miracles. Many 
of the most learned among the Raman Catholics, 
such as Fleury, Baronius and Bellarmine speak of 
miracles and relics in a very cold, indifferent man- 
ner, and the late pope Ganganelli treats them very 
slightly, and seems to wish that there were none of 
them left in the church, and that beatification and 
canonization were never again to take place. The 
Roman Catholic priests, in this country, when they 


converse 
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converse with Protestants, tell them that the belief 
of modern miracles, and the adoration of relics are 
not articles of faith, but that the pious may either 
believe in them, or reject them. This is one of the 
most inconsistent assertions that ever could take 
place; for, first, in all countries where the Roman 
Catholic religion is professed, a man would be in 
danger of losing his life, where he but so much as 
to hint to another that he doubted the truth of 
miracles, and as for the adoration of relics it cannot 
be dispensed with, for all Catholics are obliged to 
be at least once at mass every Sunday and holy-day, 
and on most of these days, ele are exposed to pub- 
lic view, nor can the adoration of them be dispensed 
with. | | 
But, secondly, whatever may be the practice in 
those countries, thus much is certain, that in Eng- 
land, where all sorts of religious sentiments are to- 
lerated, all the catechisms and books of devotion 
written by the Romish priests inculcate the necessity 
of adoring relics, and believing in miracles. Now 
as catechisms and books of devotion contain the 
leading principles of religion, why, insert such things 
in them, unless they are articles of faith? | 
A few years ago two Romish priests, (Dr. Fell and 
Mr. Butler) wrote the lives of their saints, and these 


books are to be had wy where in England. We- 
1 


shall here extract the following passages from them, 
which will serve to shew that there is but little dif- 
ference between a Roman Catholic in England, and 
one on the continent. | | 

St. Raymond of Pennaforte, having long remon- 
strated to no purpose against the debaucheries of the 
king of Spain, ea leave him, and return to 
Barcelona: but the king having forbid any one to 
transport him, St. Raymond threw his cope into the 
sea; and, taking his staff in his hand, went into this 
new kind of boat and arrived safe at Catalonia. St. 
Francis of Paula was endued with such supernatural 
strength, that he carried _ a rock of prodigious 
bigness, which hindered the foundation of a dormi- 
tory he was building. St. Agnes of Monte Pulciano 
received 2 visit from the blessed Virgin, holding the 
child jesus in her arms, whom she permitted her to 
embrace and press to her breast, After her death, 
she returned the civility of St. Catharine of Sienna 
(who came to visit her tomb) in a very extraordinary 
manner. While the living saint was endeavourin 
to kiss the feet of the dead one, the latter lifted up 
her foot to St. Catharine's lips, through an excess of 
humility to be before-hand with her. 
ture, not being able to communicate in the ordinary 


way, by reason of a violent indispostion in his sto- 


mach, had the pyx placed upon his breast, and the 


St. Bonaven- 
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holy wafer immediately penetrated into his ve 

bowels. St. Ignatius, being given over by his phy. 
Sicians, was visited by St. Peter, who healed him with 
a touch. This saint was the famous founder of the 
Jesuits, who reckon up no less than two hundred 
miracies performed by him, St. Clara being one 
day at her devotions, a very beautiful child (supposed 
to be the child Jesus) with two shining wings, few 
into her lap, and caressed her with many nd en- 
dearments. Another time, being indis posed, and 


the office distinctly, though sung at a church very 
distant from her monastery. St. Stanislaus Kostca 
became famous, after his death, for driving out de- 
vils, and restoring persons to life; and the Bolander 
believe, that one of this saints bones steeped in a little 
wine, 1s a Sovereign remedy againt many distempers, 
St. Clara of Montefalco, having often declared to 


Christ crucifed, and all the instruments of his pas. 
sion graved on her heart, they caused her body to 
be opened, after her death, and were convinced of 
the truth of this miracle. St. Didacus cured diseases 
with the oil of a lamp burning before an image of our 


he prayed to God, and immediately saw a table 
spread on the grass, and covered with refreshments, 
The famous St. Xavier, during his mission to the 


the neighbourhood of Amboyna, he calmed a tem- 
pest þ 
heat of the action, the crucifix slipt out of his hand: 
but an officious fish restored it to him in a moment. 
St. Rosa, was so venerable for her great sanctities, 
that the largest trees of the garden 
branches, as saluting her, when she passed by them 
to her cell. 


In the fifth century, the head of St. John Baptist 


being found in a cave, near Emesa, a city of Phæ. 


nicia, a church was built in that plsce, and the head 
of the saint placed in it with great ceremony and 


noble one was afterwards built in Emesa, to whic 
tells us, it continued to be an object of devotion in 


cured all who approached it with faith. It is be- 
lieved, the head of a 
transfered from Emesa to Comana in Pontus, and 


from thence to Constantinople. 


have received it by the means of one Walon de Sar- 


| 


ton, a canon of Amiens, who, being _ 
TED * mk 
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not able to go to matins, she notwithstanding heard 


the nuns of her convent, that she had the figure of 


Lady. One day, being destitute of food in a journey, | 


East- Indies, raised several person to life. Being in 


lunging his crucifix into the sea. In the } 


nt down their 


devotion. But this church falling to ruin, a as; 
the saint's head was transported in 760. Theophanes 
800, and sent forth a most delightful odour, which | 
St. John Baptist was afterwards | 


The church of 
Amiens pretends at this day to shew a great part of | 
it, namely, all the face as far as the mouth, and to 


— 


_— 
— 
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found this relic in the ruins of the old palace. Some 
of the bones of this saint were like wise preserved by 
the Christians, and when, in the reign of Julian, the 
pangans opened the sepulchere of St. John at Sebasta, 
and burnt his remains, these bones were sent to St. 


Athanasius, who placed them in the wall of an altar. 
| when Theodosius: demolished the temple - 
of Serapis, and built a magnificent church in its 


Afterwards, 


place, dedicated to St. John 
removed thither, in 396. 
The bodies of St. Andrew and St. Luke were 
transported to Constantinople, in 35 N after havin 
preformed miracles in all places where they stopped. 
They were intered in the Basilica, or ch 
Apostles, where they beeame the objects of the peo- 
ples! devotion, and those, who accompanied these 
relics, had part of them in recompense. By this 
means they were dispersed in several places, and 
wrought miracles wherever they were brought. The 
memory of these relics seems to have been lost at 
Constantinople, when about the year 550, the. em- 
peror Justinian designing to rebuild the church of 
the Apostles, the workmen found three wooden 
coffins, * with inseriptions, denoting that these were 
the bodies of St. Andrew, St. Luke, and St. Timothy, 
Justinian, and all the people, testified their respect 


ptist, these relics were 


to these holy relies, re- placing them in the earth, and 


erecting over them a stately monument. The town 
of "uy in Burgundy, and the church of Beauvais, 
pretend each of them to shew one of St. Andrew's 
arms. The church of Almafi, in the kingdom of 
Naples, pretends to have the body of St. Andrew, 
brought from Constantinople, when that city was 
aken by the French; and the Roman martyrology 
assures us, that there constantly distils a medicinal 
liquor from this apostle's tomb, at Amalfi. | 

The chains of St. Peter and St. Paul were held in 
great veneration, for the popes themselves formerly. 
dispersed the filings of them, as sovereign remedics 


for diseases. Arator tells ns, they had, at Rome, in 


— sixth century, the chains, with which St. Peter 
ad been bound at Jerusalem; and we are told of a 
coat of St. Peter's, brought from Autioch to Paris, 


— placed in the church of St. Genevieve, and 
ueh, abbot of Clugni, it is said, made use of it to 


ere a paralytic, in the presence of a multitude of 
pos Some of St. Stephen's bones, being carried 
Mb a priest, about the year 418, into the 
and of Mmorca, occasioned the conversion of five 
hundred and fort Jews, who inhabited the town 
* Magona in that island. Much about the same 
_ a vial containing a few drops of the same 
ek blood, and some fragments of his bones, 
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cured a broken leg, and restored a blind woman to 
sight in a town of Africa, Ihe same relics gave 
health to the sick, and restored the dead to life. Other 
churches likewise were blessed with the relics of 
this protomartyr: particularly at Ancona in Italy, in 
Portugal; at Tours, Bourdeaux, and Bourges, in 
France: in all which places miracles were frequently 
performed by them. _ - | 
Besides the relics of the apostles, those of the sue- 
ceeding saints and martyrs were no less objects of 
the Christians devotion. Thus the relics of St. Ig- 
natius, bishop of Antioch, in the begining of the 
second century, were translated from Rome, where 
he suffered martyrdom, to Anticch, and placed in the 
cœmetery near the gate of Daphne. The people 
daily visited them, and many miracles were said to 
be wronght by them. The bones of St Polycarp, 
bishop of Smyrna, who suffered martyrdom about 
the year 169, where preserved by the Christians, 
who esteemed them beyond the lee je wels. The 
relics of St. Fructuosus, bishop of Tarragona, in 
Spain, who suffered martyrdom in the third century, 
are shewn in several places; as, in a chnrch near 
Barcelona, and in the town of Manrese in Catalonia. 
The relics of St. Cervaise and St. Protaise, martyred 
at Milan under the emperor Valentinian I. being 
carried in procession to the cathedral church, restor- 
ed to sight a citizen of Milan, who chanced to touch 


the ornaments, with which they were covered. Seve- 


ral other persons were cured of diseases by garments 
or linen, which had touched these relics. 

The modern church of Rome puys gieat venera- 
tion to the relics of saints end martyrs; for shrines, 
in which they are deposited, are first sprinkled with _ 
holy water, and then solemnly blessed. The sub- 
Stance of the prayer is, that God would grant his 

* revere the merits of the saints, 
and humbly embrace their relics, to the end that 
these faithful suppliants may be guarded from the 
power of the devil, from thunder, plague, bad air, 
wild beasts, and from the hostilities and machinations 
of men. The believer, who visits relics out of de- 
votion, must acquit himself of this duty with zeal, 
and touch the sacred limbs of saints with faith, and 
there are times fixed for publicly exposing them to 
the devout. The relics in the church of. Notre 
Dame, at Aix la Chapelle, are shewn every seven 
years, accompanied with proclamations such as the 

ollowing : '** The head and right arm of St. Corne- 
lius are to be shewn; by whose intercession may our 
Lord preserve you from the falling sickness, and after 
this life grant you the kingdom of heaven.“ 

The translation of relies, or depositing them in 
some church, is performed with great care and cere- 
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mony, and before they are translated, they are ex- 
amined by the bishop, who pronounces a solem be- 
nediction over them. On the day of their translation, 
the streets through which they are to pass, are clean- 
ed, and the houscs hung with tapestry. Ihe church 
and altar are pompously adorned, and the images of 
the saints ranged in open view. The relics are carri- 
el in process1on under a canopy, the clergy walking 
before, and the people surrounding them with light- 
ed tapers in there hands, and as soon as they enter 
the church, Ie Duem 1s sung, and the relies are set 
upon the aliar to be worskiped by the people. Pray- 
ers are appointed in honour of them, and a lamp is 
left burning day and night before the place where 
they are deposited. 

But of all the relics preserved in popish countries, 
those of the blood of martyrs are the most remarka- 
ble and frequent. Rome especially, and Italy, are 
grown famous for the great quantity that is found in 
them. Ihe earth at Rome (an Italian writer tells 
us) is stained with the blood of the faithful. He 
adds, that the pope makes presents of this sacred 
earth to foreigners; and he relates the following 
miracle on this occasion. An ambassador of Poland 
earnestly solicited pope Pius V. to grant him a relic: 
whereupon his holiness drew out his handkerchief, 
put a little Roman earth into it, and rolding it up, 
gave it to the ambassador, whotook the pope to be in 
jest. However, as soon his as excellency was return- 
ed back to his house, he opened the handkerchief, 

and found it deeply stained with blood. 

It would be TE fiew to repeat the prodigious num- 
ber of miracles, said to be wrought daily by the 
blood of the saints. At certain seasons, it is seen to 
melt and run. There are several liquefactions of 
this kind, especially in Italy. 'T hus on the festival 
of St. Eustace, at Rome, that saint's blood is seen to 
boil. But the most remarkable is that of the blood 
of St. Januarius, at Naples, of the truth of which 
we here present the reader with what cannot be ob- 

jected to by the most bigotted Roman Catholics in 
the worid. 1 b 

On the 18th of September is performed, at Naples, 
the ceremony of exposing the' head, and blood, of 
St. Januarius, patron of that city. On this occasion 
there is a solemn procession made, in honour of the 
Saint, in which the martyr's head and blood are car- 
ried in great pomp. These two relics are made to 
meet, and when they are pretty near one another, 
the blood is seen to grow fluid, to boil, and to force 
itself over the sides of the glass vial, in which it is 
kept. This miracle it wrought annually, and never 
deceives the people's expectation, who are always 
ready to witness to the truth of the fact. 
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The rise of this miracle, they pretend, was as fol. 
lows: A Neapolitan lady, who was 80 sick as to keep 
her bed, having heard of St. Januarius, and his com. 
panions, resolved to. seek her cure upon the place 
where those faithful Chriftians had suffered martyr. 
dom. Accordingly she went, and, finiling the pace WM 
still wet with their blood, SRAfilled two vials with 

it. In one she put all the pure d she could take 
up, and in the other that which was mixed with earth 


and other filth. Scarce had she made an end, when U 
she found herself cured. Soon after this, hearing Jen 
that the head of the saint was lodged at Naples, be 1 
sent word that she was in possession of the saint's por 
blood; upon which the head was carried in proces- divi 
sion to fetch the blood. The pious lady did not wait vou 
for this visit, but ran with the two vials to meet the cere 
head of the martyr. In the first moment of the in- the ; 
terview the blood dissolved, and convinced the people rites 
that it was really the saint's blood; and since that | Bon 
time the miracle has never ceased. | as f 
Mr. Addison mentions this pretended miracle, in in tl 
his Remarks on several parts of Italy. saw, tion 
(says he, speaking of Naples) a very splendid pro- only 
cession for the accession of the duke of Anjou to the Sider 
crown of Spain. To grace the parade, they expoxed, men 
at the same time, the blood of St. Januarius, Which once 
liquified at the approach of the saint's head, though, | 8 
as they say, it was hard congealed before. I had take! 
twice an opportunity of seeing the operation of this | pope 
pretended miracle, and must confess I think it 50 far ava 
from being a real miracle, that I look upon it as one tion, 
of the most bungling tricks I ever saw. Yet it is end ( 
this that makes as great a noise as any in the Roman Word 
church, and that Mr. Paschal has hinted at among indu 
the rest, in his marks of the true religion. The there 
modern Neapolitans seem to have copied it from Lord 
one, which was shewn-in a town in the kingdom of | appr 
Naples, as long ago as in Horace's time. a 
| Xc0 

At Gnatia next arrived, we laugh to see to be 
The superstitious crowd's simplicity, nter 
That in the sacred temple needs would try, Ra 
Without a fire, th' unheated gums to fry : Chast 
Believe who will the solemn sham, not J. Mgr 
One may see at least, that the heathen priesthood bad | A 
the same kind of secrets among them, of which the | Ar 
Roman Catholics are now masters. W U i 
The next thing that claims out attention oy | 4 
church of Rome, is the Jubilee, which is partly : my 
Jewish, and partly of Heathen original. Among 9 Kin 
Jews were two sorts of Jubilees, namely, the nut Tay 
tet as 
every seventh year; and the greater, every biko 


year. The grand jubilee on the fiftieth year poo 


the Jews, procured _ for all such as were slaves; 
| the poor were acquited of the payment of their debts; 
all sorts of pledges were io be delivered up; and the 
eis of those who had ee their estates, were 
it liberty to take possess ion of them in the name of 
| heir ancestors, it being a maxim in the Jewish law, 
that the enjoyment of the fruits of the earth, during 
| the space of forty-nine years, was a sufficient pay- 
ment for the money laid out in the mortgage. 
In the same manner the pope makes every fiftieth 
year, a year of rest for his dutiful children. He for- 
gives them all manner of sins; relieves the spiritual 
porerty of the penitent, by opening the treasures of 
divine mercy to him, and restoring him to the fa- 
vour of God and the saints. Thus we find that this 
ceremony comes in room of the secular games of 
the ancient ko mans, only that it has a few of jewish 
rites mixed with it. It was first instituted by Pope 
Boniface VIII. who declared in his bull, that such 
25 Should visit the churches of St. Peter-apd St. Paul, 
in the year 1300, should have a full and tree remis- 
gion of all their sins; but as this was to be repeated 
only once in one huudred years, and that being con- 
didered as to long to wait for the remission, Cle- 
ment Vi ordered, that the jubilee should be observed 
once every fifty years. 

dice tat tune, however, great alterations have 
taken place, for by several decrees of councils, every 
pope miy grant a jubilee on that year wien he is 
ada ed to the pontificate, only with this excep- 
tion, tat the holy gate is never opened, but at the 
end of the twenty-fifch year, Which, to use the 
words of a popish author, brings with it an universal 
nduigence: the hearts of the Faichful are comforted 
thereby, and joy entereth into the house of the 
Lord,” ] he jubilee grants to such confessors as are 
proved of by their superiors, a power to absolve 
al reset ved cases from all censure and the greater 
communication; to annul all suspensions relating 
to benefices and ecclesiastical offices; and to take off 
nerds. It permits them likewise to altar vows, 
90 as they have no connection with religion, or 
chastity, or are not of the nature of those by which 
pigrims engage to visit the shrines of the most cele- 
brated saints, . 
When the pope has appointed the time for the 
Juulee, he gives notice of it by his apostolical letters 
0 all the prelates throughout Christendom, and 
these cause them to be published throughout all their 
ubceses, with proper exhortations, in order that the 
alltul may put themselves into a condition of ob- 


| 105 "5 are set apait for fasting and repentance, the 
0p and his clergy are enjoined to appear over- 


Wning the advantages which attend it. On such 


| with their most precious relics. 
is clearing away, his holiness returns and sits down 


L 


R 
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whelmed with sorrow, and filled with sentiments of 
humility. 
to the Almighty, and to offer him the fruits of a 
sincere contiition, which consists in the renunci- 
ation of all those engagements, by which men are, 
for the most part, devoted to the world; and in a 
strong resolution to instruct the people by their own 
pious example. 3 IA 
The grandest part of this ceremony consists in 
opening the holy gate, of which the following is a 


faithful account: On the twenty-fourth day of 


December, of the holy year, all the regular and se- 
cular clergy ass*emble together, at the apostolical 
palace, and from thence march in procession to St. 
Peter's at the Vatican, When the clergy arrive in 
the great squate before the church of St. Peter, they 
find the gates shut, and all the entrances of the por- 
tico lined with guards, to prevent the populace from 
getting in. The pops; cardinals, and bishops, dressed 


in their white dam uk robes, having their mitres on, 
meet in the chapel of pope Sixtus V. where his ho— 


liness sings the Veni Creator, &c. with a lighted 


taper in his hand. The cardinals hold lighted ta- 


pers ip their hands, and walk forward, according to 
their respective ranks, and repair to the Swiss por- 
where the holy father nominates three of them 


his legates to open the gates of St John de Lateran, 


St. Mary major, and St. Paul without the walls. 
The cardinals having recieved these orders from 
his holiness on their 23 go to those several 
churches, preceded by trumpets, with a band of 
monks and another of soldiers. A grand and most 
magnificent throne is erected before the gate of St. 
Peter, upon which the holy father sits some time, 
till one of the cardinals, who, for that time, is called 
the priace of the throne, approaches him, and puts 
into his hand a small golden hammer. 
marked the hammer with the sign of the cross, his 
holiness, followed by his clergy holding lighted ta- 
pers in their hands, marches forward to the gate of 
St. Peter, and knocking three times, says, Open 
to me these gates of justice.“ Upon which the 
choir sing, This is the gate of the eternal God, 
the just shall enter therein. 


zeal and eagerness imaginable, in order to rank it 
While the rubbish 


upon his throne, and when the whole is demolished, 
the penitentiaries of St. Peter take their brooms and 
Sweep the dust out of the passage. All the ma uld- 
ings and decorations around the gate, are washed 


Ihey are to pray with heart and mouth 


Having 


In the mean time the 
chief masons break down the walls which close up 
the sacred gate, and the rubbish of it is distributed 

among the devotees, who pick it up with all the 


with. 
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gate, the holy father repeats several prayers: takes 


_ which concludes with vespers, the cardinals put off 


ple mantles ; and attend the holy father home to his 


lived. But the ladder was not all, for the 
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with holy water, and when this part of the ceremony 
is over, his holiness descends from his throne, and 
begins an anthem in these words, This is the day 
which the Lord hath made, &c.“ and the choir sin 
it with him. Being again arrived at the sacr 


the cross, kneels down, sings the Te Deum, then 
rises up and passes through the holy gate, singing as 
he goes along. He is followed by his clergy in 
their robes, and a vast concourse of people, who all 
throng into the church, in order to be present at the 
Sacred ceremony. After the whole service is over, 


their white robes and put on their red hats and pur- 


apartments. | Lie VE 
During this solemn season there are always many 
Pilgrims at Rome: and by the pope's bull, these are 
obliged to visit the four churches already mentioned, 
namely, St. Peter's, St. John de Lateran, St. Mary 
major, and St. Paul without the walls. The natives 
of Italy are obliged to visit these churches thirty 
times, but the pope grants an indulgence to all fo- 
reigners, who are not obliged, without their own 
choice, to visit them any oftener than fifteen times. 
There are little books of devotion, comprised for 
the use of the pilgrims, and if any of them die be- 
fore they have visited the churches so often as. is 
prescribed in the ritual, then there is a clause left in 
the bull, granting them a complete absolution. 
There is another ceremony observed during the 
jubilee, which deserves particular notice, because it 
is confined to Rome alone. It is the opinion of the 
Roman Catholics, and they have learned it from the 
traditions of their monks, that the hall in which 
Pontius Pilate sat when he examined our Saviour, 
was twenty-eight steps high, and in imitation of 
that they have contrived to make a ladder of twenty- 
eight steps, which the pilgrims are obliged to as- 
cend. This ladder, we are told, was brought from 
the Holy Land, by St. Helena the mother of Con- 
stantine the Great, whom we have had occasion to 
mention before, and who may be considered as one 
of the most industrious collectors of relics that ever 
tell us, 
that she brought along with her a drop of our Sa- 
viour's blood, which is contained in a small vial 
near the upper end of the ladder, and the passage to 
it is through a brass gate. 
Ihis place is estremed 80 sacred, that some of the 
Roman Chatholic writers call it the Holy of Holies; 
and when the pilgrim has ascended the top of the 


| Rome, and then he returns home to his palace, ” 
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not permitted to enter it, but they are entitled to ij. 
dulgence by looking at it through the grate. 

i 8 8 Al 
these acts of devotion obtain for pilgrims an absolute 
pardon of all the sins they ever committed; and 
the penetentiaries of St. Peter put the seal to such 
pardons, by touching them with their roes, The 
Roman prelates, with all the bishops who are at! 
that time in the city, assemble together aud wach 
the feet of the pilgrims; and the holy father, attend. 
ed by his cardinals, all without their robes, wait on 
them at table. The pope presents them with ne. 
dals, chaplets of roses, and Agnus Deis'; and when 
they have kissed his feet with the profoundest hum. 
lity, they are dismissed with his blessing. 

As the jubilee continues a whole year, being 
opened on the twenty- fourth of December, 80 f 
concludes by shutting the gate on the same day of 
the month. On this occasion many ceremonies ar 
observed, for cf all courts of the world that off 
Rome is the most ceremomous, On the treu. 
fourth day of December, the pope with the card- 
nals, the Roman nobility, and all the clergy of 
distinction, go to St. Peter's in their robes of state, 
where vespers are sung; after which the clergy 
light their tapers, and pay their obedience to tle 
holy father. Then his holiness gives out an anthemy 
which begins with these words, “ Ve shall go out 
with joy.” And as soon as the choir begin to sing 
it, every one makes haste to get out of the gate, a 
soon as possibly he can. When they are all gone 
out, the holy e. goes towards the gate, where 
he prays some time, and then gives out another ans 
them, beginning with these words, Our help is m 
the name of the Lord.“ He the blesses the mate 
rials with which the gate is to be shut up; and he 
lays the foundation stone, under which are concealed 
several medals, which serve to transmit the memory 
of the sacred ceremony to the latest posterity. Attef 
this a bason with water, is presented to the hoh 
father, who washes his hands returns to his throng 
while the choir sings an anthem suitable to the 0 
lemnity of the ceremony. During the time the a 
them is singing, the masons close up the gate, in t q 
midst of which the place a cross of coper; and it l 
blessed by the pope's repeating several pratef 
The whole ceremony concludes with the popf 
bestowing his benediction on all the faithful; par 
cularly on those pious pilgrims who have v9 


— A - 


mm — — — — — 


4 


tended by the cardin 2s 1 
The last thing we shall take notice of under d 

head is, what the Roman Catholics call mmdulgench 

which has two different significations according 


ladder, he is obliged to repeat a short prayer before 


he enters into it. As for female pilgrims they are 


e mow 


* — 


the Roman ritual. First, it implies that the ry 


an | 
him for that purpose; and secondly, that he has a 


far distant from any thin 


. authority to dispense with the times of feasting 
oc ſasting, in favour of any one who shall apply to 


to remit all those temporal punishments which 


* h+ 
Ii val 71 * . 
5 This is the more 


are annex2d to sin in this life. 


necessary to be mentioned, because many well mean- 


ine Protestants are led into an error, concerning this 
prmciple in the church of Rome, by taking the word 
in its primary sense. Jo indulge, is to give a per- 


on lcave to do something, and therefore same have 
| imagined, that when the popes grant indulgences, 


they give men leaye to sin. This, however, is 80 


that even the most bigoted Roman Catholic would 
look upon it with abhorence. [es er of 

It is certain, that many abuses have been com- 
mitted by the sale of indulgences, and it was owing 
in part to that, our happy reformaticn took place. 


But this is rather to be charged upon the persons. 


intrusted with the distribution than upon the popes 
who granted them. It must, however, be acknow- 


| ledged, that indulgences, even in the manner we have 


considered them, bring in an immense sum of money 
to the papal treasury, Men do not love to be always 
confined down to forms, and therefore that religion 
must always be agreeable to them which indulges 
them with a few things in their own nature indif-- 


| ferent, and which, for the payment of a small sum 
| of money, exempts men from temporal pains in this 


life, | beta] 
To corroborate the truth of what we have here 


advanced concerning indulgences, we shall add what 


was written about a, century ago, by a Roman Ca- 


| thohic and a Jesuit, namely, the famous father Maim- 


bourg: he a that when pope Leo X. ascended 
the pontifical throne, he published indulgences, to 
all those who would contribute towards re-building 


| the church of St. Peter's at Rome. Those persons 


who purchased the indulgences, were permitted to 
eat flesh and eggs in lent, and to make choice of any 
priest whom they esteemed to be their confessor. 


The same author adds, that these indulgences were 


sold by auction to those who bid highest for them, 
50 that we need not be surprised to find that many 
abuses crept in. The practice itself became at last 
50 odious, that sober Roman Catholics condemned 
it, and Luther, a man of spirit, altho' at that time 
10 more than an Augustine Monk, opposed the 


| whole power of the popes, and in the hand of Divine 


tovidence, became a most eminent instrument in 
bringing about our reformation from popish igno- 
dance darkness, superstition, and idolatry, 

As the whole festival of the jubilee is connected 


in 4 8 with the remission of sins to men, 80 it 
4 . . : : ; 


intended by the word, 


holy spirit. The time of absolution seems to 
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may not be improper to explain, in a few words, 


what has been meant in ancient and modern mes, 

by the word absolution; forat is certain. tat it las 

been mis understood, misapplied, and abuse. | 
Ihe ministerial power of remitting $15 was vested 


by Christ in the apostles, and from them derived 15 


the church. This is all that the primitive church 
ever pretended to, leaving the absolute, sovercign, 
independent, irreversible power of absolution to God 
alone. Ihe ancients reckoned five kinds of abeglu- 


tion. 1. That of baptism. 2. That of the cucharist. 


3. That of the word and doctrine. 4. I hat 
imposition of hands, and prayer. 5. That of redpn- 
cilement to the communion of the church, b 
relaxation of her censures. Ihe two first may be 
called sacramental ; the third, declaratory ; the fourth, 
precatory ; and the fifth, judicial. The first had no 
relation to penitential discipline, being never given 
to persons who had once received baptism. The 
second had some relation to it, but did not solely be- 
long to it; for it was given to all baptized persons. 
who never fell under penitential discipline, as well 
as those, who lapsed, and were, restored to commu- 
nion again: and in both respeets it was called the 
perfection of a. Christian. By the third, the mini- 
sters of Christ made public declaration to men of the 
terms of reconciliation and sal vation The fourth sort 
was used as a concomitant of most other absolutions: 
and by the fifth, penitents were ſinely restored to the 
peace, and full communion of the — "1+ BP 
Anciently, no sinners were, absolved, till they had 

performed their regular,penance, except in case of 
imminent death, ks to thie ceremony of absolution, 
the penitent was publicly recuneiled, in sackcloth, 
at the altar, by this, or the like form; Ile that 
forgave the sinful woman all her sins, for which she 


shed tears, and opened the gates of Paradise to the 


thief, make you partaker of his redemption, and ab- 
solve you from all the bonds of your sins, and heal 
you by the medicine of his meicy, and restore you 
to the body of the church by his grace, and keep 
you whole and sound for ever.” The indicative form 
{+ Labsolve you,“ instead of Christ absolve thee, 
was not in use till the twelfth century, a little before 
the time of Thomas Aquinas, who first wrote in 


defence of it; as the learned bishop Usher has clearly 


proved. Sometimes chrism, or unction, was added 
to the imposition of hands, in the reconcilitation of 
such heretics and schismatics to the church as had 
been baptized in heresy or schism; and the reason 


- was, because their baptism out of the church being 


null and void, they were supposed to want the true 
effect of baptism, viz. the grace or unction of che 
have 


38 been 


_— —— „ 
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been fixed to the day of our Saviour's passion, and 
some penitents were received into the church, by ab- 


solution, even after their death; 1 as 


died during the course of their penance. e need 
not observe, that absolution, as well as all canonical 
discipline, was primarily lodged in the hands of the 
bishop, and by him committed to the hands of the 
presbyters and deacons only: indeed, in cases of ex- 
treme necessity, some canons allowed a layman to 
administer baptism rather than a catechumen should 
die unbaptized. | 
There were some crimes, which incapaciated the 


_sinner from ever receiving absolution, and these 
were, originally the three great sins of idolatry,” 


adultery, and murder; and though this rigour after- 
wards, by general consent, was abated, yet they 
contmued to deny. communion to the very last to 
such apostates, as remained obstinate and impenitent 
all their lives, and only desired reconciliation, when 
the pangs of death were upon them, only that very 
great and scandalous offenders were reserved for the 
patriarch's absolution. | 


The judicious Hooker, speaking of the abuse of 


- absolution in the Roman church, says, They 


strangely hold, that whatsoever the penitent doth, 
his Contrition, confession, and satisfaction, have no 
place of right to stand as material parts in this sacra- 
ment, nor consequently any such force as to make 
them available for the taking away of sin, in that 


they proceed from the penitent himself, without the 


privity of the minister, but only as they are enjoined 


by the minister's authority and power except 


therefore the priest be willing, God hath by promise 
hampered himself 80, that it is not now in his own 
power to pardon any man——he hath no answer to 
make, but such aa that of the angel unto Lot. I can 
do nothing.” Then describing the true nature and 
effects of absolution, he says, The sentence there- 
fore of ministerial absolutian hath two effects: touch- 


ing sin, it-only declareth us freed from the guiltiness | 


thereof, and restored into God's favour ; but con- 
cerning'right in sacred and divine mysteries, whereof 
through sm we were made unworthy, as the power 
of the church did before effectually blind and retain 
us from access unto them, so, upon our apparent 
repentance, it truly restoreth our liberty, looseth the 
chains wherewith we are ried, remitteth all whatso- 
ever is past, and accepteth us no less returned, than 
if we had never gone astray.“ | | 
Archbishop 'I illotson has given his opinion of the 
use and intent of absolution in the following words: 
« Upon this miraculous gift of knowing the secrets 
of men's hearts, it seems to be very probable, that 


that, which is commonly called, The power of the 


_— 
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keys, did depend ; I mean the power of remitting or | 


retaining sins: for they who had the privilege of 


knowing men's hearts, might do this upon certain | 
grounds, and were secured from mistake in the exer. | 
cise of their power upon particular persons; which 


the priests and ministers of the church now are not, 


nor can be; because they cannot see into men's | 


hearts, whether they be truly penitent, and qualified 


for forgiveness, or not. For I cannot easily believe, | 


but that those words of our Saviour, whose sins ve 


remit, they are remitted; and whose sins ye retain, | 
they are retained, were intended to'signify omni 


more than a mere declaration of the promises an 


threatings of the gospel, which any man might | 
make as well as the apostles and ministers of tie 
church. For that God will forgive the penitent, 
and that he will not pardon the sinner, except he | 
repent, is as true from any man's mouth, as from an | 
| apostle's : and as to the absolution of this or that 


particular person, though a minister, by the «kill 
and knowledge of his profession, is ordinarily and 


reasonably persumed, by virtue of his office, to hea | 


better judge of a man's repentance, than other per- 
sons are, and therefore may, with more authority, 
and satisfaction to the penitent, declare his judgement 
and opinion concerning him; yet not being able to 
see into his heart, he may be mistaken concerning 
him; and if hie be, his declarin 
given, that is, his absolution of him, will do him no 
2 and on the other hand, his refusal to absolve 

im, if he be truly penitent, will do him no harm: 
As the judgement of a skilful lawyer is of great 
authority, and more satisfactory to us, concerning 
our title to an estate, than the opinion of another 
man, who is not of the profession, nor presumed to 
have the like skill: but yet for all this his fe 
does not alter the case; and if in truth the law 
otherwise, our title is bad nothwithstanding the skil- 
ful man's opinion of the goodness of it.“ 

The archbishop says farther, that, Protestant 


do not make the absolution of the priest at all neces- 
sary to the forgivness of sins, but only convenient 
for the satisfaction and comfort of the penitent. For | 
which reason, our church does not require a formal | 


absolution to be given to the dying penitent, unless 
he himself desire it; which is a certain argument, 
that, in the judgement of our church, the absolution 
of che priest is not necessary to the forgiveness and 
salvation of the penitent.“ | i 


In the liturgy of the church of England, there ae 


three severuls form of absolution. The first is that 


at morning prayer, . Almighty God, &c. who hath 
t g pray gh , 


given power, &c. He pardone 


The second is used at the visitation of the sick 


„ Or? 


his sins tobe for- 


aw be 


« Our Lord Jesus Christ, ho hath left power to his 
church, &c. by his authority committed to me, I 
Ibsolve thee, &c.” The third is in the communion 
errice. Almighty God, &c. who hath promised 
forgiveness of sins, cc. have mercy on you &cc.“ 
These three different forms (Bishop Sparrow says) 
date, in sense and virtue, the same. For as when 
| prince hath granted a commission to any servant 
of his, to release our of prizon all penitent offenders 
whatever, it were all one, in effect, as to the priso- 
ners discharge, whether this sei vant says, by virtue 
of a commission granted to me, under the prince's 
hand and seal, I felease this prisoner; or thus, the 
| prince, who hath given me this commision, pardons 


you; or lastly, the prince pardon and deliver 
0 ” 4 


ws ert 
The form of absolution, which the pope gives 
to crowned heads, who have been excommunicated, 
| is briefly this. The pope is seated on a rich pon- 
tical throne erected before St, Peter's church, at- 
tended by the apostolical court. The ambassadors 
of the excommunicated princes appear before this 
| awembly, and throw themselves at his holiness's 
feet, asking pardon in the name of their masters, and 
desiting absolution. Then they lay their hands on 
the mass-book, and swear, by the holy gospels, and 
the crucifix, Obedience to the church. Then the 
| pope and twelve cardinal priests, sing the Miserere, 
odserving to strike the ambassadors on the shoulder 
at the beginning of each verse, and the ceremony 
ends with prayers, and the imposition of a penance 
proportionable to the orime of the persons absolved. 


4 Of Religious Societies in the Church of oy 
l- 


Besides che religious orders among the Roman 
Catholics which we have already described, - there 
the Pope, but established by immemorial custom. 
that of promoting social religion and although the 


er was good, yet the means made use of, had 


bl: purpose was defeat. 
The fist of these Societies is that of the Chaplet, 


or Beads, 


W who conducted the first crusade into the 


bat nd. The Heathens, whose players were 
a Sr used to teach their votaries to count 
RS d they might not forget the different col- 


ae several societies which are not authorised by 


be design of establishing them, stems to have been 
a connection with supetstition, that every valu- 


the invention of which is ascribed to Peter 


50mething of this nature was practised by 
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soldiers to repeat their prayers: for in that age, few. 
except the priests, could read. At present great 
encouragement is given to those ignorant persons in 
Roman Catholic countries, who are most exact in 
making the repetition of their collects, and other 
acts of devotion keep time with the counting of the 
beads. Nay, some of the vulgar are so strict in 


neglect every thing else, for the sake of them. The 
author of this work being once at Brussels in Flan- 
ders, asked a waiter at an inn to bring him some- 
thing; but, as the waiter was counting his beads, 
he only answered, that he must first discharge the 
duty he owed to the blessed Virgin. 
Dominic, a native of Spain, of whom we have al- 
ready given some account, and of whom we shall 
speak more at large in our history of the inquisition. 
The rosary is a chaplet, consisting of one hundred 
and fifty beads, which make so many Ave Marias; 
and every ten beads, divided by one somewhat larger, 
make a Peter: and the. fifteen large beads are · the 
symbols of fifteen mysteries, wherein are pointed out 
the eternal purposes of heaven, in laying down the 
plan of man's redemption. : * | 
Before a person begins to repeat his rosary, he 
must cross himself, repeat the apostles' creed, and 
say the Lord's prayer with three Ave Marias, to 
point out the relation the blessed Virgin has to the 
three persons in the everblessed Trinity. The fif- 


teen mysteries are divided into three classes; the 
-: | first! includes the five mysteries of joy; the five 
next are those of sorrow, as alluding to our Sa- 


viour's passion: and the five last those of glory, 


being designed to represent the resurrection, and 
che ascension. These ceremonies being over, all 


the brethren of the Rosary are obliged to join toge- 
ther in singing litanies for the benefit of those who 
| are afflicted in mind, body, or estate; and on all 
such occasions they are obli to address them- 
selves to the blessed Virgin, because she first pre- 
sented Dominic with a rosary when he was only a 
child. The solemnity of the rosary is celebrated on 


have been since granted to the society, and most of 


* 


present it makes a most distinguisbing figure. 
The next order, or rather society, in the church 
of Rome, is that of the Scapulary, or in plain 


enter. 


the Sarecens, against whom this Peter the Hermit 
carried on the war. The design was to enable the 


their attention to these ceremonies, that they will 


| e society of the Rosary was first instituted by 


the first Sunday in October, in consequence of an 
order from pope Gregory XIII. Several privileges 


these having been confirmed by bulls, authorized by 
ferent popes, we need not be surprized that at 


English the Shoulder-knot, because all these | who- 
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 assured him that she would at all times 
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ener into this society, wear a piece of cloth upon 


their right shoulder, to distinguish them from those 


who make a different profession. We are told by 
the legendary writers, that the blessed Virgin' her- 
of, condescended to come down from heaven, in 
order to bestow the scapulary, with some marks of 
her approbation, upon one Simon Stock, who was 
at that time general of the Carmelite friars; she 
rant him 
her protection, and promised to be propitious to all 
those who joined in the devotion of the scapulary, 
and to look upon them as her children at the hour 
vi death, go as they had this badge along with them. 
I hovsands, and ten thousands of miracles: are 
aid to have been wrought by the all-sufticient power 
of these scapularies; and Pope John XXII. in one 
oft his bulls declared, that the blessed Virgin came 
to hn on a visit, and gave him an absolute pro- 
mise, that she would deliver out of purgatory all 
those who wore de Scapulary, on the next Sunda 
atter their death, In consequence of this bull, all 
those who belong to the order of the scapulary, 


are, when they die, kept unburied till che next 
Sunday after their decease, when there remains no 


doubt but the soul is in heaven. It is difficult to 
ay how far superstition may lead men into the most 
extravagant schemes, inconsistent with either natu- 
ral or revealed religion; for in some cases, no bounds 
can be set to the human passions. The author of 
tis, once saw a London tradesman entered into the 
order of the scapulary at Antwerp, and so silly was 
the poor bigot, that he told those who conversed 
with him, that he wished he could, at that instant 
of time, enter into eternity, being of opinion that 
all his sins were forgiven, and that he. was accepted 
in the sight of God. bing M » 2g 
But of all these societies, none deserves our no- 
tice more, nor are intitled to greater respect, than 


that called the Society of Charity. This society 


consists of a body of laymen, who really deserve 
the name they assume. They distribute bread among 
the poor every Saturday, cause masses to be said for 
the repose of departed souls, and give marriage por- 
tions to forty young women. But there is another 
act of charity pertormed by the brethren of this 
order, which ought to be attended to by all those 
who call themselves Protestants. When. a poor 
person dies, they are at the whole expence of his 
funeral, and they take care, not only to see his ashes 
consigned decently to the silent earth, but they like- 
wise, at the same time, order masses to be said for 
the repose of his soul; and although every protestant 
must look upon this practice as of a superstitious 
nature, yet it shews the good intentions of the peo- 


ple, who, although mistaken, are willing to text 


| 
their respect to the deceased, even beyond the grare 6 
In all Roman Catholic countries there are $c;.. 
ties of men, who, for a small sum, annually make | : 
it a rule to whip themselves publicly in the streets in i 
lent, and to such a height has this ridiculous user. t 
stition been carried on in Spain, that the clero4 have 
allowed that it shall be done by Proxy, upon the | l 
two following conditions: First, the priest is to re. | re 
| ceive à particular sum of money for admitting 2 8 
proxy; and secondly, the prox is to be paid ac- U 
cording to the manner in which he makes lis egtee- al 
ment with his principal, whom he represents. I lege . 
hired penitents continue whipping themselves till the | Al 
blood runs plentifully down from their backs, and NI 
during the whole of this barbarous ceremony, the of 
women, who look upon them as something mere di 
than human, keep tearing their hair and beating | le 
their breasts, weeping most bitterly, and praying an 
for a thousand blessings-on the pious penitents. Ou 
Some of the most celebrated Roman Catholic (i 
writers, particularly Baronius and Fleury, have as- the 
serted, that the practice of penitents scourging them- crc 
selves did not take its rise in the Christian church, en 
before the middle of the eleventh century. About | 
that time, a parcel of fellows, who loved a state or 
of idleness, ' wrapped chemselves up in cow!ls, and den 
provided themselves with rods and whips, under ied 
pretence of appeasing the deity for the many crimes) oth 
they had committed. With these implements they abq 
whipped themselves in such a severe manner, that! lie 
blood gushed out from all parts of their bodies, and; yel 
being considered as saints, the people made convide- io 
rable collections for them; so that although their cba 
backs were sore, yet they had the comfort of eu- we 
| . . » , KY" 4 ä 1 if t 
| Joying some money in their pockets, which those, | 
' who were as iguorant of religion as themselves, but bs t 
far less artful, could not pretend to. He 
But ridiculous as this form of devotion may ap- bes 
pear to Protestants who live in this enlightenel age Ws 
and nation, yet we can assure our readers, that we! ” 
have not exaggerated the least, or most trivial cir5 on 
cumstance. On the contrary, the madness was 50 = 
great, that the female sex became, as it were, 14 5 
— with it; women forgot that softness, pecu. 10 
liar to their nature and constitution, and driven bf 0 . 
enthusiasm to superstition, they lacelerated their boy : ; 
dies with cords and ropes, not only to make an at- "ws 
tonement for their own sins, but ase procure the - 
favour of the deity for such souls as they imagine 2 A 
to be confined in purgator y 4 like 
About fifty years after the period already r wk 
tioned, a new set of whippers, or scourgers, r "i 
the name of penitents, arose, and these a wh 
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lat they had received a particular commission from | 


(od, to whip themselves without mercy. Nay, 
ach was the madness of the times, that even chil- 
len, encouraged by their parents, entered themselves 
into Societies, SOME. to whip themselves, and some 
to whip each other. 6 
Io what has been alresdy advanced concerning 
the whippers or disciplinants, we must add the high 
respect they are held in by all ranks of people in 
pain, Good-friday is appropriated for their honour, 
and so much are they esteemed, that even the king 
and great officers of state, and in a word, all those 
who are most respectable in the metropolis think it 
an honour to attend them. The King's guards 
march with their arms covered with crape as a sign 
of mourning, and the musicians play upon their 
lifercnc instruments the most dismal tunes that can 
le imagiaed, All the drums are covered with black, 
and they beat a most doleful march, in order to point 
out to the populace the death of our Saviour. The 
lismal sound of the trumpets animates and stirs up 
the contrition of the penitents, and the banners and 
crosses all covered with black, have the same influ- 
ence upon the devotees. | 
As there are many societies of these disciplinants, 
o whippers, in Spain, $0 they are generally all pre- 
nt at Madrid, on Good-friday, and they are dres- 
xd in such a manner as to distinguish them from all 
others. They wear a long cap covered with cambric, 
about three feet high, from whence hangs a piece of 
inen, which falls —— before and serves them for a 
ral, On their hands they wear white gloves, with 
toes of the same colour on their feet, and a waist- 
coat with sleeves tied with a black ribbon, if they 
xe not in love with any particular young lady; but 
if they are, then they have ribbons of such a colour 
5 they imagine their mistresses will approve of. 
fle who whips himself with the greatest dexterity, 
5 exteemed far superior to those who are fearful and 
umd; and whenever they meet a young beautiful 
al in the course of the procession, they are $0 
anful, that, by a few strokes of the whip, they can 
make the blood flow in the most copious manner, 
and this act of heroism is so much esteemed by the 
lady, that if not engaged, she is generally * to 
offer her land, 1 
When any of them happen to come before the 
wnows of their mistresses apartments, they re- 
wuble their blows upon their backs and 8 
and the ladies, who view the whole of the proces- 
* considering it as done in honour to themselves, 
* are to return the compliment with all the 


marks of — love. Ihe procession being 


\0. 


. _ the voluntary penitents returned to the 


25 


place from whence they set out, they find an ele« 
gant entertainment provided for them; for 3 | 
Goo -friday is one of the most solemn fasts in t 
wh le of the Roman calender, yet the pope dis- 
penses with the obligation. Previous to his sitting 
down at table, the patient or rather penitent, has 
his back and shoulders rubbed with wine and vinegar, 
in order to cure his wounds and remove the con- 
gealed blood. 8 2 
Another society among the Roman Catholics, is 
that which pretends: to shew the utmost respect to 
the relics of departed saints, such as their legs, arms, 
hands, feet, bones, hair, teeth, and even the clothes 
they wore when they died. This society is £5 
tremely industrious; for they send out from time ta 
time, miss ionaries to collect together some of the 
relics of the faithfu}. The missionaries are generally 
very successful, and sometimes they bring home 
more bones belonging to a saint than ever he had 
while he was alive. If any dispute arises concern- 
ing the authenticity of these bones, it is referred to 
the bishop, who considers of it in the most mature 
manner, and then sends an account of the whole to 


. p 


Rome, where bis holiness re-considers the whole 


matter, and his decree is final with respect to the 
matter in dispute between the contending parties. 

It has been often asked by very sensible Protes- 
tants, why those who made a profession of Chris- 


tianity, could so far forget the duty they owed to 


their Divine Redeemer, as to worship the bones ot 
a man or woman who had been long deposited in 
the grave, while, at the same time, they believed 
that the dead were to rise again when Christ comes 
to judge the world? To this we would answer, that 
the Christians, or at least those in the middle ages, 
who assumed that name, borrowed this from the 
heathens. "Ihe Egyptians made it a rule to preserve 
the bodies of their rted ancestors, which in time 
became objects of idolatrous worship; and to pre- 
vent the Israelites ftom falling into the same snare 
Moses was commanded to depart from his belov 
people, aud yield up his spirit to God upon mount 
Nebo. The Jews did not know the place where 
their great legislator died, or at least they could 
never discover where he was buried, so we find, that 
although they were often guilty of the grossest prac- 
tices of idolatry, yet they uever worshipped the body 
of Moses, which they certainly would have done, 
had they known in; what place he was interred. 
At present, great respect is paid to the bones and 
ashes taken out of what is commonly called the 
catacombs at Rome, and Naples; and of these an- 
cient places of burial, we shall give the followin 
e 8 Haichfal 
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This will appear the more necessary, when we 
'eonsidet, the bodies taken out of those sepulchres of 
the dead, are said to be the remains of those primi- 
tive Christians who suffered martyrdom for the truth; 


whereas it is well known, that in a continual state 


of persecution, the Christians, so far from being able 
to erect such monuments for those of their own 
profession, were often obliged to provide for their 


own safety, by concealing themselves in the most 


private manner. And here we shall find, that many 
of those relics, worshipped by the Roman Catholics, 
are either the bones of heathens, or of some Chris- 
tians' who lived many years after the reign of the 
emperor Constantine the Great. | 

The bishop says, © they are vast and long gal- 
leries cut out of the rock: there are three stories of 
them one above another. 


not go in to it, but I saw the passage to it: These 
lleries are about twenty feet broad, and about 
fteen feet high, so that they are noble and spacious 
2 and not little and narrow as the catacombs at 
ome, which are only three or four feet broad, and 
five or six feet high. I was made believe that these 
catacombs of Naples, went into the rock nine miles 


long; but for that I have it only by report; yet if 


that be true, they may perhaps run towards Puzzolo, 


and so they may have been the burial places of the 


towns on that bay, but of this I have no certainty. 
I walked indeed a great way, and found galleries 

oing off in all hands without end, and where, as 
in the Roman Catacombs, that are not above three 
or four rows of niches that are cut out in the rock 
one over another, into which the dead bodies were 
laid; here there are generally six or seven rows of 
those niches, and they are both larger and higher : 
some niches are for children's bodies, and in many 
places there are in the floors, as it were great chests 
hewn out of the rock, to lay the bones of the dead, 
as they dried, in them; but I could see no marks 
either of a cover for these holes, that looked like the 
bellies of chests, or of a facing to shut up the niches 
when a dead body was laid in them, so that it seems 
they were monstrous unwholesome, and stinking 
places, where some thousands of bodies lay rotting, 
without any thing to shut in so loathsome a sight, 
and so odious a smell; for the niches shew plamly 
that the bodies were laid in them, only wrapt in the 
dead cloaths, they being too low for coffins. In 
some places of the rock, there is as it were a little 
chapel hewn out in the rock, that goes out from the 
common gallery, and there are niches all round about; 
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faithful account from the judicious bighop Burnet, | 
who visited Italy in the year 1685. | 


I was in two of them, 
but the rock is fallen in the lowest, so that one can- 


4 


but I saw no marks of any wall that shut in such 
places, though I am apt to think these might be 
burying places appropriated to particular families, 
There 18 in some places on the walls and arch, og 
mosaic work, and some painting, the colours are 
fresh, and the manner and characters are gothic, | 
which made me conclude that this might have been 
done by the Normans about six hundred years ago, 
after they drove out the Saracens. In some place; 
there are palm-trees painted, and vines in other 
places. The freshness of the colours shew these 
could not have been done while this place was em. 
ployed for burying, for the steams and rottenness of 
the air, occasioned by so much corruption, mus: 
have dissolved both plasters and colours. In one 
place there is a man painted with a lutle beard, and 
Paulus is written by his head: there is another reach- 
ing him a garland, and by his head Laud is written, 
and this is repeated in another place, right orer 
against it. In another place I found a cross painted, 
and about the upper part of it these letters J. C. X. 
O. and in the lower part M JK A are painted; A 
learned antiquary that went we me, agreed with me 
that the manner of the painting and characters did 
not seem to be above six hundred years old; but 
neither of us knew what to make of these letters: 
The lower seemed to relate to the last word of the | 
vision which it is said Constantine saw, with the 
cross that appeared to him: But though the first two 
letters might be for Jesus, it being ordinary in old 
coins and inscriptions, to put a C for an 8 and X 

stands for Christ, yet we knew not what to make | 
of the O, unless it were for the Greek Theta, and 
that the little line in the bosom of the Theta was 
worn out, and then it stands for Theos: and thus 
the whole inscription is Jesus Christ God over- 
cometh. Another picture in the wall, had written 
over it S. Johannes, which was a clear sign of a 
barbarous age. In another place there is a picture, 
high in the wall, and three pictures under it; that at 
the top had no inscription; those below it had these 
inscriptions, S. Katherina, S. Agape, and 8. Marga- 
rita, these letter are clearly modern, besides that Mar- 
garet and Catherine are modern names: and the 
addition of fa a little above the 8. were manifest 
evidences, that the highest antiquity that can be 
ascribed, is six hundred years. I saw no mole 
painting, and I began to grow weary of the darkness | 
and the thick air of the place, so I stood not above 

an hour in the Catacombs. This made me reflect 

more particularly on the Catacombs of Rome Lars | 
1 had done. I could imagine no reason why 80 tte) 
mention is made of those of Naples, when there g, 


so much said concerning tkose of Rome; wo 
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ye myself no other account of tlie matter, but that 
is being a maxim to keep up the reputation of the 
Roman Catacombs, as the repositories of the relics 
of the primitive Christians, it would have much 
esened their credit, if it had been thought that there 
wereCatacombs far beyond them in all respects, that 
yet cannot be supposed to have been the work of the 
cimitive Christians, and indeed nothing seems more 
evident than that these were the common burying 
[places of the ancient Heathens. One enters into 
them without the walls of the towns, according to 
the laws of the twelve tables, and such are the cata- 
combs of Rome that I 8aw, which were those of St. 
Sehastian, the entry into them being without the 
town: this answers the law, though in effect they 
run under it, for in those days when they had not 
the use of the needle, they could not know which 
way ” carried on those works when they were 
once 0 far engaged under ground as to lose them- 
xlves, It is a vain imagination to think that the 
Christains, in the primitive times, were able to carry 
on such a work; for as this prodigious digging into 
wch rocks, must have been a very visible thing, by 
the mountains of rubbish that must have been 
brought out, and by the vast number of hands that 
must have been employed in it; so it is absurd to 
think that they could hold their assemblies amidst 
de annoyance of so much corruption. I found the 
eams so strong, that though I am as little subject 
o vapours as most men, yet I had all the day long 
fer | was in them, which was not near an hour, 
confusion, and as it were a boiling in my head, 
thatdisordered me extremely: and if there is row 80 
much stagnating air there, this must have been sen- 
able in a more eminent and insufferable manner 
mile there were vast numbers of bodies rotting in 
those niches, N | 
but besides this improbability that presents itself 
fom the nature of the thing, 1 called to mind a 
mage of a letter of Cornelius, that was bishop of 
Rome, after the middle of the third century, which 
* preverved by Eusebius in his sixth book, chapter 
#3, in which we have the state of the church of 
one at that time set forth. There were forty-six 
Mesbyters, seven deacons, as many sub-deacons, 
amd nnety-four of the inferior orders of the clerg 
"ng mem: there were also fifteen hundred wi- 
n e poor, maintained out of the public 
lmnber of OT be reasonably supposed that the 
"wh was written, as they were at any time before 
COR s days; for as this was written -at the 
* at long peace of Which both St. Cyprian 
ctantius speak, that had continued above a 


| 


hristians were as great when this 


a 


hundred years ; $0 after this ti 
a succession of persecution, that came so thick one 
upon another, after short intervals of quiet, that 
we cannot think the number of the Christians, in- 
creased much beyond what they were at this time. 
Now there are two particulars in this state of the 
cletgy, upon which one may make a probable esti- 
mate of the number of the Christians : the one is 
their poor, which were but fifteen hundred; naw 
upon an exact survey, it will be found, that where 


the poor are well looked to, their number rises ge- 


nerally to be the thirtieth or fortieth part of mankind ; 
and this may be well believed to be the proportion 
of the poor among the Christians of that age: For 
as their charity was vigorous and tender, so we find 


Celsus, Julian, Lucian, Prophyry, and others, ob- 


ject this to the Chtistians of that time, that their 
charities to the poor drew vast numbers of the lower 
sort among them, who made themselves christians 
that they might be supplied by their brechren: So 
that this being the state of the Christians, then we 
may reckon the poor the thirtieth part, and so fifteen 


hundred multiplied by thirty, produce five and ny 


thousand: And I am the more inclined to thin 

that this rises up near the full sum of their numbers, 
by the other character of the numbers of the clergy, 
for as there were forty-six presbyters, so there were 


ninety-four of the inferior orders, who were by two, 
more than double the number of the priests : and 


this was at a time in which the care of souls was 
more exactly looked after, than it has, been in the 
more corrupted ages, the clergy having then really 
more work on their hands, the instructing their ca- 
techumens, the visiting their sick, and the support- 
ing and comforting the weak, being tasks that re- 
quired so much application, that in so vast a city as 
Rome was in those days, in which it is probable the 
Christains were scattered over the city, and mixed 
in all the parts of it, we make a conjecture that is not 
ill grounded, when we reckon that every presbyter 
had perhaps a thousand souls committed to his care, 
50 this rises to six and forty thousand: which comes 
very near the. sum that may be gathered fiom the 
other hint, taken from the number of their poor.. 


So that about fifty thousand is the highest account to 


which we can reasonably raise the numbers of the 
Christians at Rome in that time; and of so many 
persons, the old, the young, and the women, made 
more than three fourth parts, to that men that were 
in a condition to work, were not above twelve thou- 
sund; and by consequence they were in no con- 
dition to ere and carry on so vast a work. 
If Cornelius in that letter, speaks of the numbers. 
of the Christians in excessive terms, and if Tertu- 
lian 
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Van in his apologetic hath also set out the numbers 
ef the Christians of his tine, in a very high strain, 
that is only to be ascribed to a pompous 1 
which disposeth people to magnify their own party, 
ind we must allow a good deal to a hyperbole that 
18 very natural to all that set forth their forces in ge- 


neral terms. It is true, it is not so clear when those 


vast cavities were dug out of the rocks. We know 
that when the laws of the twelve tables were made, 
Sepulture was then in use, and Rome being then 
grown to a vast bigness, no doubt they had reposi- 
torics for their dead, so that since none of the Roman 


authors mention any such work, it may not be un- 


reasonable to suppose, that these vaults had been 
wrought and cut out from the first beginning of the 
city, and so that the latter authors had no occasion to 
take notice of it. It is also certain, that though 
burying came to be in use among the Romans, yet 
they returned back to their first custom of burying 
bodies long before Constantine's time; so that it 
was not the Christian religion that produced this 


change. Allour modern writers take it for granted, 


that the change was made in the time of the Anto- 
n.ns, yet there being no law made concerning it, 
and no mention being made in an age full of writers, 
of any orders that were given for burying places, 
Vesseru's opinion seems more probable, that the 
custom of burning wore out by degrees, and since 


we are sure that they once buried, it is more natural 


to think that the slaves, and the meaner sort of the 
people were still buried, that being a less expensive 
and a more simple way of bestowing their dead bo- 
dies than burning, which was both pompous and 
chargeable, and if there were already burying places 
prepared, it is much easier to imagine how the cus- 
tom of burying grew universal 4b. der, any law made 
concerning it. | 
I could not, for some time, find out upon what 
rounds the modern critics take it for granted, that 
Ho began in the times of the Antonins : till I 
had the happiness to talk of this matter with the 
learned Gronovius, who seems to be such a master 
of all the ancient learning, as if he had the authors 
lying always open before him: he told me that it 
was certain the change from burning to burying was 
not made by the Christian emperors ; for Macro- 
bius (lib. 7. cap. 7.) says in plain terms, that the 
custom of burning the bodies of the dead was quite 
worn out in that age, which is a clear intimation 
that it was not laid aside so late as by Constantine, 
and as there was no law made by him on that head, 
so he and the succeeding emperors gave such an en- 
tire roleration to paganism, admitting those of that 
religion to the greatest employments, that it is not 


scriptions as might have exposed the bodies of theit 


to be supposed that there was any orders given againgt 


burning; so that it is clear the heathens had chan... 


ed it of their own accord, otherwise we should have | 
found that amongst the complaints that they made | 
of the grievances under which they lay from the | 
Christians. But it is more difficult to fix the time 
when this change was made. Gronovius shewel 
me a passage of Phlegons that mentions the bodie 
that were laid in the ground, yet he did not build! 
on that, for it may have relation to the custo of 
burying that might be elsewhere. And so Petro. 
nius gives the account oſ the Ephesian matron's tus. 
band; but he made it apparent to me, that burying 
was commonly practised in Commodus's time, for 
Xiphilinus tells us, that in Pertinax's time, tlie friend; 
of those whom Commodus had ordered to be 
put to death had dug up their bodies, some bring- 
ing out only some parts of them, and others raising 
their entire bodies. The same author tells us that 
Pertinax buried Commodus's body, and so sared it 
from the rage of the people, and here is a positive eri. 
dence that urying was the common practice of that 
time. It is true, it is very probable, that as we see 
some of the Roman families continue! to bury their 
dead, even when burning was the more common 
custom, so perhaps others continued after this to 
burn their dead, che ching being indifferent, and no law 
being made about it, and therefore it was particu- 
larly objected to the Christians after this time, that 
they abhorred the custom of burning the bodies of 
the dead, which is mentioned by Mmutius Felix: but 
this or any other evidences, that may be brought 
from medals of consecrations after this time, will 
only prove that some were still burnt, and that the} 
Christians practised burying universally, as expre'-] 
sing their belief of the resurrection, whereas the 
heathens held the thing indifferent. It is also clear] 
from the many genuine inscriptions that have been 
found in the Catacombs, which bear the dates of the 
consuls, that these were the common burial places of 
all the Christians of the fourth and fifthh century); 
for I do not remember that there is any one date that 
is ancienter, and-yet not one of the writers of those 
ages speak of them as the work of the prime 
Christians. They speak indeed of the burial places 
of the martyrs, but that will prove no more but m 
the Christians might have had their quarters, and 
their walks in those common burial places wiere 
they laid their dead, and which might have 2 
known among them, though it is not likely tat 

3 a such in- 
they would in times of persecutions make | 
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dead friends to the rage of their enemies: and the 


. : ttle 
spurious acts of saints and martyrs are of 3 


force in it, 


eredit to give any support to the common opinion. 


Damasus s poetry is of no better authority, and tho 
those ages were inclined enough to give credit to 
fables, yet it seems this, of those Catacombs having 
deen the work of the primitive Christians, was too 


gross 4 thing to have been 80 early imposed on the 
world. And this silence in an age in which super- 


tion was going on at so great a rate, has much 
= r 1 vast a 1 as those Catacombs 
are, must have been well known to all the Romans. 
t were easy to carry this much farther, and to she 
that the bas reliefs that have been found in some of 
those Catacombs, have nothing of the beauty of the 
Ancient and Roman time. This is also more dis- 


cernable in many inscriptions that are more Gothic 


than Roman, and there are so many inscriptions re- 
lating to fables, that it is plain these were of latter 
times, and we see by St. Jerome, that the monks 
began even in his time, to drive a trade of relics; 
20 it is no wonder, that to raise the credit of such 
a heap as was never to be exhausted, they made 
me miserable sculptures, and some inscriptions ; 
and perhaps shut up the entries into them with 
much care and secresy, intending to open them up- 
on some dream or other artifice to give them the 
more reputation, which was often practised, in or- 
der to draw much wealth and great devotion, even 
to some single relic; and a few being upon this se- 
cret, either those might have died, or by the many 
revolutions that have in Rome, they might 
have been dispersed before they made the discovery. 
And thus the knowledge of thoge s was: lost, 
and came to be discovered by accident in the last 


age, and hath ever since supplied them with an mexs- . 


haustible magazine of bones, which by allappearance 
are no other than the bones of the pagan Romans ; 


which ate now sent over the world to feed a supersti- 


tion that is as blind as it proves expensive. And thus 


the bones of the Roman slaves, or at least those of | 
neaner sort, are now set in silver and gold, with a 


great deal of other costly garniture, and entertain the 
uperstition of those Who are willing to be deceived 
as well as they serve the ends of those that seek to 
lecene the world. But because it cannot be pre- 
tended that there was such a number of Christians at 


| Naples, as could have — such Catacombs, and 
c 


if it had been once tho that those were the 
eee, burial places the ancient Heathens, 
mat might have induced the world to think, that 

Roman Catacombs were no other; and 


therefore there hath been no care taken to exa- 
mine these. e | 


No. 11. 
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The most remarkable Feasts and Ceremonies in the 


On the third of January, the festival of St. Gene- 
vieve is celebrated at Paris, she being the patroness 


of that city. 


female saint wrought so many miracles, that too 
great respect cannot be shewn her; they add further 
that the angels rejoiced at her birth, and the blessed 
in heaven annually celebrated her birth-day. One 
time being seized with something like convulsion 
fits, her body was 80 much distorted, that she seemed 
to be in great agonies, hut instead of feeling any 
pain, she was among the angels in heaven, filled 
with unutterable glory. She could pencrate into the 
inmost recesses of the heart, and spent so much time 
in prayer and penance, that the floor of her chamber 
was wet with her tears. Many miracles were 
wrought at her tomb, and will continue so to the 
end of the world. 

On January the seventh, is celebrated at Rome, 
the feast of St. Anthony the abbot. On the morn- 
ing of this feast, the pope, cardinals, princes, pre- 
lates, - and indeed all those who have horses, send 
them to be blessed by the monks of St. Anthony; 
the saddles and bridles are also blessed, upon the 
consideration of a small sum being paid for each 
of the beasts, with their furniture. 
| tholics in England, were, in some measure, kept in 
the dark concerning this ceremony of blessing the 
horses, till 1732, when Dr. Middleton wrote his 
letter from Rome, in which he tells us, that he paid 
about eighteen pence for having his horse and that 


of his servant 


popish bishop of London, attacked Dr. Middleton 
on this subject, telling him, that although he (Dr. 
Challoner) had lived many years on the Continent, 
yet he never saw or heard of it. | 
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Roman Calendar. 


The Roman writers tell us, that this 


The Roman Ca- 


blessed. Dr. Challoner, the titular 


Here the Popish bishop, who had asserted the a- 
dove in the preface of his book, entitled The Catho- 
lic Christian, forgot to mention to the public, that 
altho* he had resided several years on the continent, 
yet he had never been further than Doway, or St. 
Omer's. This brought on a second controversy be- 


tween Challoner 
whom wrote an annual 


calendar, called A Guide for the Faithful. 


one Marmaduke, the latter of 
pamphlet in the form of a 
In this 


work, Marmaduke attacks the bishop in rather 2 sa- 


tirical manner, by 


telling him there could be no harm 


in blessing of horses, seeing they were creatures of 


God; and eve 


er and 
U 


\ 


thing ought to be set apart for use, 


anksgiving. He added | 
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a still more laconic and satirical manner, that if any 


true Catholics doubted of the truth of what had been 
asserted by Dr. Middleton, it would be proper that 
they should take a trip to Rome, during the month 
of January, and they would be convinced from the 


evidence of their own senses. 5 


On the twenty-first of January, the feast of St. 
Agnes, virgin and martyr, is celebrated; and of this 
extraordinary person we have the following account. 


M hen the proconsul ordered her to be stripped stark 


naked, in order to be carried in that indecent man- 


ner to the public stews, God gave such a thickness 
to her dishevelled hair, that it covered her more 


completely chan her cloaths; and when she entered 
the brothel, an angel spread such a dazzling light 
around her, that none could see or touch her, by reason 
of the greatness of the splendor. — after, 
an angel presented her with a white linen garment, 
which she put on, and it fitted her so exactly, that 
all the spectators were persuaded, that it was some- 
thing more than human. The son of the proconsul 
attempted to enter into the light to violate her chas- 
tity, but he was choaked by the devil, and immedi- 
ately dropped down dead. | 

On the thirtieth of January, the festival of St. Mar- 
tina, virgin and martyr, is celebrated, and as she is 
considered by the Roman Catholics, as a most extra- 
ordinary person, we shall here relate what is written 
concerning her in the Roman breviary. St. Martina 
being brought before the emperor, and — 
to sacrifice, he commanded her to be stripped naked, 
and her flesh to be slashed off with swords ; but the 
body of the virgin was of so transparent a colour, 
that it dimmed the eyes of the beholders, and milk 


flowed from her wounds, which had the most fra- 


rant smell. After this the emperor commanded 
Bo to be beaten with clubs, but the executioners 
employed, cried out that their strength failed them, 
taying, Deliver us from this virgin, for as often as 
we strike her, the angels of God return the blows 
upon us with bars of iron, and our flesh and bones 
are all on fire.” But when the emperor would have 
the blows continued, all those who beat her, drop- 
down dead. She was then sent to a dungeon, 

but when the goaler went to visit her, he saw a great 
light shining around her, and he fell to the ground. 
In that situation he continued for some time, till at 
last, lifting up his eyes, he saw St. Martina sitting 
on a most glorious seat, surrounded by a great num- 
ber of men all dressed in white, holding a golden ta- 


ble, on which the following words were written, 


„Thy works are wonderful, O Lord, in wisdom 


hast thou made them all.” All which, we are told, 


| he related to the emperor. At last, a fierce lion, 
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the festival of the blessed Margaret of Cortona, who, © 


who had been kept fasting three days, was let lose 
upon her, but he fawned upon her and licked her 
feet, which induced the soldiers to run their Spears 
through her body. 


On the twenty-first day of February, is celebrated | 


in her younger years, had been a common proxti 
but he | 2 of the skeleton of her + ng vit 
whom she had held an unlawful commerce for nine 
years together, touched her heart in so efficaciousa a 
manner, that from that instant to the day of her 
death, she loved God with an uninterrupted affection; 
and expiated, by a series of the most severe peni- 
tence and mortification, the many sins of her youth, 
After she had thus devoted herself to God, all her 
pleasure consisted in mortifying her body, by the 
severest austerities. Her beauty, which had been her 
ruin before, now became, as it were, a horror to her. 
She bruised her face with stones, shed tears of blood, 
and inflicted such torments on herself, that her eyes 
seemed ready to start out of their sockets. She was 
almost constantly beating herself, and used to whip 
herself with a scourge full of great knobs, and other 
instruments of penance. She fed continually on 
bread and water, had herself dragged along in her 
shift, with a halter about her neck, till at last she 
became insensible to the force of temptation. 
During the time this penance continued, her guar- 
dian angel made her several visits; and the Roman 
writers tell us, that our Saviour used to converse with 
her frequently, in the most familiar manner. 
On the seventh of March the festivals of St. 
Thomas Aquinas, and St. Barbara, are celebrated, 
but what connection male and female saints had 
together we know not, only that during the dak 
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ages of Christianity, St. Thomas Aquinas was con- U 
sidered as the titular saint of the booksellers, for na b 
other reason we are able to: assign, besides that of | a 
his being one of the most learned men of the age in $ 
which he lived. It is common with the Roman fl 
Catholics, to tell us that St. Thomas Aquinas was a 
never guilty of a mortal sin; and it is related of him ! * 
chat one day while he was only a boy, he happened 

to kneel down to pray before the sign of the cross, hi 
and there falling asleep, he thought he found is W 
loins fast bound by angels, from which time he wi ob 
never afterwards troubled with any lustful inclina- on 
tions. This will, in some measure, account for the 0 
Popish traditions concerning him, although we ae e 
afraid that many Protestants will consider it 33 (5 
Piovs FRAUD: | 90 


We read in the golden legend, that a man who | 
was thought to be starved to death, and by 2 fle 


put about his neck was drawn to the top "= . 


* 2 


r r * 


hands. It is also related of this St. Barbara, that 


| related 8 this St. Barbara, which every | 


. recorded in the sacred scriptures. In 1448, one 


bitcenth of March; and of this extraordi nary person, 
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and thrown down from thence: when he came to the 
ound, he rose up upon hig-feet and you the fol- 
. account to those who wondered at his being 

alive, seeing he had lived so long without any sort 


or nounshment, and how. it was possible for him to 
de preserved in his fall. He assured them that St. 


Barbara preserved him in all his dangers, and in his 
fall from the tower, sustained him with her holy 


her father was a Heathen, and in order to prevent 
her from being seduced, she being extremely beauti- 
ful, perceived by her discourse that she was a Chris- 
tian, and immediately drew lis sword in great indig- 


nation, threatening to kill her; but upon praying to 


God, a large stone opened itself, and received her 
whole body into the cavity, and carried her to a 
mountain full of caves, where she thought to have 
concealed herself, but was discovered by a shepherd. 
For this act of insolence, the shepherd was punished 
in the most exemplary manner; for he was changed 
into a marble stone, and all his sheep into locusts, or 
8 others say, into beetles, who, annually visit the 
tomb of this saint. 15140 9 5 | 
There is another very remarkable circumstance 
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Roman Catholic believes to be as true as any thing 
Henry Knock, a native of Holland, had his house 
det on fire by a candle falling into a bundle of straw, 
aud he himself hardly escaped in his shirt. But 
remembering that he had left some money in the 
house, he returned to fetch it, and the roof fell in 
upon him. Considering himself as in a dying con- 
dition, he reflected that 3 not received the last 
acraments of the church, and in this hour of dis- 
ess addressed himself to St. Barbara. The saint 
being thus invoked, came immediately to his assist- 
ance, under the same form as she is generally repre- 
&nted in churches. She brought him through the 
flames, and put him in a place o safety, but told him, 
at lhe Same time, that he was to die next morning, 
wich accordingly took place. 
The festival of St. Longinus is celebrated on the 


we are told that he was once a slave, but having 
obtained his freedom, he entered himself a soldier in. 
dne of the Roman legions, and was present at the 
mcitixion of our Saviour; we are told further, that 
ie was the soldier who pierced. our Saviour a aide, 
(dee John xix. 34.) It is added in the legend con- 
Lure him, that when he thurst the spear into our 
tours side, he was blind, but some of the blood 
and water bursting against bis eyes, he was restored 


side, having 


lo Sight, and became a convert to the gospel,, He 


afterwards retired to the wilderness, where he lived 
a hermit many years; but being at last discoy-red, 
he was put to death by order of Octavius, a Roman 
consul. That this colder who pierced our Saviour's 
side, was spiritually blind, cannot be doubted ; but 
that he was blmd in a natural sense, is next to im- 
possible; for how then could he have acted as a 
Soldier, and as for his living a hermit, that sort 
_ profession did not take place till many years 

ter. a 

On the twenty- fifth of March, or Lady- day, the 
pope performs the ceremony of marrying or clois- 


tering several young women. On the morning of 
that day, the pope, attended by the cardinals, goes. 
to the church of Minerva, where he celebrates high 


mass, and all the maidens confess and communicate. 


This being done, these maidens go to the place 


cloathed in white serge, and muffled up like 50 many 
apparitions, in a large sheet that covers their heads, 


in which is only a little hole to peep through, which 


often 1s but just big enough for one eye to look out 
at. These maidens, who are the daughters of poor 
parents, walk two by two.into the choir, where all 
the cardinals are assembled, and prostrate themselves 
before them in the most humble manner. 

An officer appointed for that purpose, stands on one 
in his hands a bason, wherein are little 
white tabby bags, in each of which is a note of fifty 
crowns for those who make choice of marriage, 


and another note of one hundred crowns for those 


who prefer the veil. When each maiden has de- 
clared her choice, her bag is given her, hanging by 
a small string. In taking it, she kisses it, makes a 
low courtsey, and immediately walks off to make 


room for others. Those who prefer the veil, are 


distinguished by a garland of flowers, and greater 
respect is shewn to than to the others. Misson, 
the celebrated traveller, tells us, that out of three 
hundred and fifty maidens, whom he once sa pre- 
sent at this ceremony, only thirty two consented to 
take the veil. $ N 

The carnival, which ends on Shrove- Tuesday, is 
borrowed from the Heathens and comes in room of 
their Bacchanals. It generally continues three weeks, 


but in some places more, particularly at Venice, 


where all manner of debauchery is tolerated. It is 
not enjoined by any order or constitution of the 
Romish church, but it is tolerated, that debauchees 
may be the more fit to comply wi.h the hardships 
austerities of lent. n 

The first day of Lent is called Ash- Wednesday, 
because on that day, the penitents, among the Chris- 
tians, about the fourth and fifth centuries, stood at 
the doors of the churches, covered with ashes and 


Sackcloth 
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tuckcloth. But the Roman Catholics have added 
many ceremonies on this day, which were unknown 
to the ancients. The ashes used for the first day of 
lent, must be made from the branches of olives, or 
some other trees, which have been blessed and con- 
secrated for that purpose the year before, on Palm- 
Sunday. The vestry keeper 
and places them in a vessel on the epistle side of the 
altar, where the officiating priest blesses them, and 
then marks them with the sign of the cross. 
After this they are incensed, and then the officiat- 


ing priest, attended by the deacon and sub-deacon, 


walks forward to the rails of the altar, where he is 
met by the priest to whom the church be who 
pours some of the ashes in the form of a cross upon 


the head of the officiating priest, repeating at the 


same time, Remember man that thou art dust. 


The ashes are then sprinkled on the heads of all the 


people in the congregation, whether men or 


Women. | | 

With respect to lent, it is of considerable anti- 

ity, but it was very 
fo what it is at present. Till the time of the em- 
peror Constantine the great, lent seldom exceeded 
forty hours, and it was kept in m of our Sa- 
viour's passion and sufferings; but since, the Roman 
catholics have added forty 
moration of the time our Saviour fasted in the wil- 
derness. | . 

On the fourth Sunday in lent, 1336, pope Urban 
V. consecrated a golden rose, and sent it to Joan, 
queen of Siciiy. He hkewise made a decree, by 
which it was ordained, that the popes, his succes- 


' $ors, should consecrate one on the same Sunday 


every year. At present there are many of these 
roses consecrated and sent to princes, to particular 
churches, and to several 2 persons. His holi- 
ness blesses the rose with frankincense, balm, musk 
and holy water, all mixed together. This he does 
in a private apartment in his own palace, after 
which he carries the rose in his hand to his chapel, 
and the sub-deacon lays it on the altar. Mass being 
ended, the pope takes the rose and delivers it to the 
ambassador of the prince, &c. for whom it is in- 
tended - | | | 
» Palm Sunday is celebrated with many ceremonies 
by the Roman catholics; great numbers of palms 
are prepared at the pope's chapel, and likewise in 
other churches in Rome, and these are distributed 
to snch of the faithful as chuse to accept of them. 
During the remainder of the day, and che Monday 
following, the people who go to mass must carry 


these palms in thair hands, because they were con- 


tecrated for that purpose. 
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| palms, and on that day a very remarkable custom x 


| solemn procession, and this is said to be an emblem 
gets the ashes „ 


different in ancient times 


ys more, in comme 


proceeds to remove from the im 


 dles are lighted, and each of them takes one in "i 
hand. hen the excommunication is pronounce | 
| the pope and cardinals put out their can 


On Palm-Sunday the altars are all adorned yi, 


observed in several Roman catholic countries 
namely, the setting a prisoner at liberty, on which 
occasion the bishop and clergy walk to the prigsonin 


of our ee freedom. This ceremony is bor. 
rowed from the Jews, who in ancient times St 2 
prisoner at liberty on the day of the passover, as we 
read in the account of Barrabas, who was set « 
liberty when our Saviour was crucified, Þ | 
On Holy- Thursday, many ceremonies are cb. 
served, but particularly at Rome, where the pape 
assists at mass in the apostolical chapel. Max 
being over, a priest takes up the host, and marches 
with it under a canopy, from the altar to the . 
pulchre. All the church officers who are prez 
follow him according to their seniority, and the 
younger ones range themselves near the cros, 
which is set op opposite to the grave, with the g. 
nior ones behind them. | | 
The host is then taken out of the tabernacle, and 
incensed by the officiating priest, while all the peo- 
ple kneel down. This being done, the deacon puts 
the host again into the tabernacle and locks it up, 
giving the key to the master of the ceremonies, and 

is is what is called, the carrying of the host to the 
sepulchre. „„ | 
This ceremony is followed by another, which the 
Roman catholics call, the uncovering of the altas; 
and as the pope perfortns this ceremony in his own} 
chapel; so all the archbishops and bishops do the] 
same in their respective parish churches and cathe- 
drals. The priest who officiates on such occasions 
makes three low bows: before the altar, and then} 
those mourns) 
ful robes with which they had been covered during 
the former part of lent. -- All the sacred images a+ 
ing been exposed to public view, the priest cover 
the cross with black, sets over the altar a canopy d 
the same colour, while the choir sings anthen ! 
suitable to the solemnity of the ceremony). 

The next ceremony, is that of excommunicaing 
and giving over to the devil, all the protestans 
in the world; who at Rome, and among Roman 
catholics, are known by the name of heretics. Ile 
pope is then cloathed in red, and stands on 2 high 
throne, the better to be seen by the people. Ih 
sub- deacons, who stand at the left hand of his bol. 
ness, read the bull, and in the mean time, the con 
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dles and 


throw them among the crowd, after . | 
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black cloth that covered the pulpit is taken away. 
The pope, having excommunicated all the pro- 


| lity, which is that of washing the. feet of thirteen 


| the cardinals, comes into the hall of the palace, 


other proper officers, The youngest cardinal deacon 
gives the pope the book of the gospel, which his 
holiness Kisses three times, and then the choir sing 
an anthem, beginning with these words, A new 
| commandment I give unto you.“ N 
As soon as the pope hears these words, he puts 
off his mitre, and having girded himself with an 
apron of fine linen, he 22 the feet of thirteen 
poor priests, all strangers, who sit on high benches, 
with coarse hoods reaching down to their arms. The 
above priests have their _ legs bare, and they are 
washed clean with soap before they are presented to 
| his holines. When his holiness has done washing 
them, his treasurer, by his order, gives to each of 
them two medals, one of gold and the other of sil- 
| ver, weighing one ounce each, and the president of 
the sacred college dries their feet with a napkin. 
The thirteen priests, whose feet have been washed 
by the pope, are carried into a grand apartment, 
where they are entertained with a most sumptuous 
dinner, and they are no sommer seated than the pope 
| comes in and presents the first dish. He likewise 
pours out to each of them a glass of wine, and con- 
verses with them in the most familiar manner, and 
grants them several privileges, which being done, he 
withdraws. Then the pope's preacher in ordinary 
begins a sermon, which continues while the priests 
| are at dinner, and the pope, with his cardinals, sit 
behind a screen, where they see all that passes but 
ae not seen by any. The same ceremony is per- 
formed, not only in the great churches in Rome, but 
| lkewise in most *. ah —— and parish churches, 
where the Roman Catholic religion is professed, 
uffering only according to particular eircumstances. 
© come next to the ceremonies observed on 
Good-friday, and these begin with the adoration of 
the cross. About ten 'o'ciock in the evening of 
Holy-T" hursday, the officiating priest goes up 'o the 
atar, attended by such of the church officers as 
happen to be present. There they kneel down before 
* C1088, and having repeated several prayers, the 
ug of the altar is covered with black, and 80 is 
* mass book, which is placed at the epistle side: 
The priest who is to officiate, goes up to the altar, 
and having kissed it in the most reverential manner, 


. N short prayers with a low voice, and 
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testants, proceeds to exercise an act of formal numi- 


| poor priests, in imitation of our Saviour's washing 
the feet of his disciples. The pope, attended by 


wheie are several deacons and sub-deacons, with 
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and these are likewise repeated by his attendants 
after him. Prayers being ended, the officiating 
priest goes to the epistle side of the altar, the dea- 
con takes up the cross which is veiled, and presents 
it to the priest, who, after he has uncovered the top 
of it, etevates it with both his hands, at the same 
time singing the following words, Behold the 
wood of the cross!“ Then all the congregation rise 
up with their heads uncovered, and the priest at the 
altar sings, ou which the Saviour of the world 
was extended.” The choir answer, let us come 
and adore.” Here they all fall prostrate on their 
knees, except the officiating priest, but in a moment 
after, they rise up, and the priest uncovers the right 
| arm of the. crucifix, with the head of Jesus, and 
shews them to the people. Ihe. ceremony of the 
adoration being over, the priest and the deacons kiss 
the crucifix, and it is given round to be kissed by 
all who are present in the congregation, whether 
z men or women. 

At Courtray, there is a procession on Good-Friday, 
in commemoration of our Saviour's sufferings, and- 
the magistrates of that city give twenty-five livres 
to a poor man who submits to be scourged by the- 
monks. "The monks assure him, that should he die 
in consequence of the flaggellation, he will be enti- 
tled to everlasting happiness. The procession is 

conducted in the following manner: The mock Sa- 

viour is brought into the church, where he is stripped- 
naked, and cloathed in a purple robe, which is hung 
round his shoulders, girded by a thick rope, and his 
head crowned with thorns. After this, he is made 
to walk barefooted with a pack saddle tied to his 
neck; on each side of the pack saddle, six ropes are 
fixed, of the thickness of such as are usually put to- 
draught horses, which being done, the voluntary 
martyr has a heavy cross laid upon his shoulders, 
and thus equipped, he walks up and down the whole 
of the city. Six capuchins, who walk on his right 
hand, draw the six ropes, which are fixed on that 
sicle of the pack saddle, and the other six are drawn 
by as many recollects on the other side, so that che 
poor fellow is so unmercifully handled by the twelve 
friars, that he is almost pulled in pieces. The poor 
wretch would be killed in good earnest; were it not 
that a mock Simon, the Cyrenian frequently comes- 
up very seasonably to give him a little assistance. 
The poor wretch, before he is able to return to- 
the church, is half killed, for he receives $0 many 
kicks and cuffs from the enraged multitude, WHO, 
at that time, think it meritorious to imitate the con- 
duct of the malicious Jews, that they shew no mercy 
to the mock Saviour; but. notwithstanding all he 
suffers, yet he is so fully persuaded that his conduct 
| 1s: 
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is meritorious, and that he shall obtain the Divine 
blessing, that he submits with chearfulness, and his 

sufferings bring considerable sums to the priests, 

who, on such occasions, are sure to make a collec- 

tion for their own private emolument. 

To innumerate all the ceremonies used by the 
Roman Catholics on Good-Friday, would be endless, 
and in some measure unnecessary, we shall therefore 
mention only the following. At Brussels, the capi- 
tal of the Austrian Netherlands, all ranks of persons 
strive to vie with each other, in celebrating the death 
of Christ, aud although some of the most learned 
among them may be persuaded that there is but little 
devotion in their ceremonies, yet the prejudices of 
the vuigar oblige them to make a formal compliance. 
The grand part of the ceremony is performed at the 
altar, in the church of the Austin-Friars, and per- 
sons who join in the procession, assemble together 
at eight in the morning, in the cathedral church of 
St. Guidela, | 7 | 

The brethren of the order of mercy come thither 


in their proper habits, and barefooted, with their | 


"faces masked, and some walk with drums covered 
with black cloth. After the brotherhocd, a great 
number of prisoners make their appearance, each of 
them dragging after him a large iron .cannon ball 
chained to Ins foot. The Austin Friars march next, 
dressed in Jewish habits, in the midst of whom is a 
man, who is always criminal, but pardoned for the 
part he then acts. This criminal is bound with 
fetters, crowned with thorns, and dressed in a robe 
of coarse purple. Then a band of trumpets come 
forward, followed by the prebends of the cathedral, 
and a great number of the inferior clergy, with an 
incredible multitude of people. 7 
In this manner they march into the church, but 
the crowd is in general so great, that thousands are 
obliged to remain without. In the church, a large 
Scaffold is erected, and a cross, twenty feet in height 
set upon it. Ihe criminal, who represents the cru- 
cited Saviour, ascends the scaffold, accompanied by 
the mock executioners, carrying ropes, nails, and 
hammers. | 
The brethren of mercy crowd round the scaffold, 
and the ladies have high seats erccted for them, but 
the common people stand in the body of the church 
below. Ihe mock Jews strip the pretended Christ 
of his robes, laying him along the scaffold and cast- 
ing dice for his garment. Last of all, he is fixed to 
the cross, by tying his hands and feet to it with 


thongs of leatl er, which the better to imitate the 
real crucihxion, are nailed to the cross, having small 
. bladders filled with blood under them, which runs 
down as soon as the nails picrce through them. At 


b. 


the 
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the sight of the blood, the devotees beat their bras 
although they know it is no more than a farce, ani 
the choir sings anthems suitable to the mock sole 
nity of the day. | 8 

On Easter-eve, the ornaments of the churche, | 
and altars are changed, the black being taken off 
and the white put on before mass is celebrated. On 
the goope! side of the altar, a large candlestick in = 
orm of an angel is set, and in this the pascha 
candle is placed. It is made of white wax, and 
weighs about eight or ten pounds, and five holes 
are made in it, in the form of a cross. This paschal 
candle must remain on the gospel side of the altar 
from Easter to Ascension-day; and previous to its 
being lighted, the officiating priest consecrates it in | 
the most solemn manner. On the same day, all 
new utensils belonging to the church, and which 
have not been used * Bon are consecrated and set 
apart for divine service. The officiating priest per- 
fumes tlie font thrice with frankincense, after which 
he takes some of the oil used in baptism and pours it | 
on the holy water cross ways, mixed with the 
chrism, — this is reserved to baptize all the cate- 
chumens, or children, who shall be brought to the 
church. „ 

The Sunday, commonly called Easter, brings joy 
along with it to all ranks of people in the Romish 
church, for the priests are not only released from 
the slavish drudgery of passion week, but they like- 
wise receive the oblations of the faithful, which en- 
able them to enjoy a few of those comforts of which 
they were deprived during Lent. On the other hand, 
the people, having by confession settled all their ac- 
counts with heaven, reecive absolution and the eu- 
charist; they give themselves up for some time to all 
sorts of diversion, without considering that they are 
new sins. f 

Many of the Roman Catholics never go to bed 
on the night before Easter, but wait with the most 
longing expectation for the sun rising, in imitation | 
of the devout women, who, on the morning of the 
resurrection, waited at the sepulchre of our Lord. | 
At Rome, the pope, attended by two deacon- car. 
nals, and all the great officers of his houshould go 
in procession to his holiness's chapel, and mass is 
celebrated much in the same manner as at Christmas. 
All the faithful are obliged to receive the Holy Com 
munion, either on Easter-day, or on the unday 
following; for if they lect both, they canno!, 
when they die, obtain the privilege of Christen 
burial. 

"The next festival, is that of the Ascension, cele- 
brated in memory of our Saviout's ascending 1" 


heaven 


Sr. Tran moo buy. ain ae td 


heaven after his 1esurrection, in his human nature, 
and in the presence of his disciples, | 


oy 4 * 


This festival is not so ancient as some of 5 


man Catholics would have us to believe, for it was 
not celebrated till after the reign of Constantine the 
Great, there being no other festival during the three 
first centuries, besides Whitsunday, Easter and 
Christmas, nor was the latter 1 observed, 


except in some particular churches. 


ridiculous ceremonies used on this festival, ” 
ly, the drawing up the image of Christ to the top of 
be church, and then casting down the image of Sa- 
tan in flames, to represent his falling as lightenin 
from heaven. An author, who is said to have — 
in the fifth century, aſſirms as a truth, that when 
esus Christ as cended into heaven, he left the print 
of his feet on the ground; and that the marks con- 
tinued ever after, notwithstanding the faithful carried 
| away some of the earth from time to time, in order 
to preserve it as a sacred relic. Nay, St. Austin 
afirms, that it was common, in his time, to adore the 
footsteps of Jesus Christ at the place from whence 
| he ascended into heaven. - . 

To this is added another miracle, no less remark- 
ble than the former, namely, that when the empress 
Helena built 'the church of the Ascension, in the 
midst of which is this spot of ground, when the work- 
men would have covered it with a marble pavement, 
lice the rest, they could not effect it, for whatever they 
hid upon it, immediately came off, Bede says, that 
in his time (the seventh century) on this festival 
after mass, there always came so strong a wind, 


| church, ak oh 

. Whitsunday, another festival, is the most ancient 
in the Christian church, and even from the aposto- 
lic age, was celebrated in memory of the Holy 
Choxt's descending in the form of cloven tongues 
upon the disciples. It is the grand æta of the pro- 
mulgation of Christianity, for before that miracle 


| was wrought, the apostles had only carnal notions 
di- | of Christ's kingdom, It is called Whitsunday, 
go partly from the glorious light which was this day 


= down upon earth from the Father of hghts, 
u principally because this day being one of the 
dated times for baptism in the ancient church, those 
= were baptised put on white garments, as types 
| 0 e. spiritual purity they received in baptism. 
; 5 the descent of the Holy Ghost upon the 
= happened upon the day which the Jews ca 
2 ns, or the fiftieth day after Easter, or 
as over; so this festival has ever since retained 
© name of Pentecost in the Roman calendar. In 


\ 


The ancient church was a stranger to many of the 


that it threw dewn all who were at that time in the 
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counti ies where the Romish religion is professed, 
the altars, on the preceding eve, are covered with 
purple till mass is said, and then the purple being 
taken away, it is covered with red, and the officiat- 


ng priest appears at the altar in robes of the same 
colour. All the fonts for baptism are blessed in the 


same manner as on Kaster-eve; and on Whitsunday 
tlie officiating priest wears the same scarlet robes, 


m imitation of the Holy Ghost having descended 
upon the apostles like fiery tongues, = 

The next Sunday after Whitsunday, is called 
Trinity Sunday, t commemorated in honour of 
the three persons in the ever-blessed Trinity. And 
here it may not be improper to observe, that altho* 
the Roman catholics, by an unnecessary load of 
rites and ceremonies, have much debased the purity 
of the gospel, yet in. the midst of all their errors, 
they never denied the divinity of Christ, or of the 
Holy Ghost. 2 

On the fourteenth of April, is celebrated the fes- 
tivals of three martyrs, known in the Roman calen- 
dar by the names of St. Tiburtius, St. Valerivs, and 
St. Maximus, of whom the follpwing legend is told, 

An angel brought two crowns: from paradise, 
composed of roses and hlies, and gave one to Vale- 
rius, and the other to Cecilia, his new-married 
wife. The angel, at the same time told Valerws, 
that because he had not carnally known his wife, 


Christ had sent hint notice, that he would grant 


him whatsoever he should require. Valerius at 
these words fell down and worshipped, begging that 
his brother Tiburtius might become a Christian. 
Tiburtius afterwards coming into the house, smelt 
the fragrancy of the roses and lilies, but saw no- 


{ thing. However, as he was wondering from 


whence the sweet smell proceeded, Valerius told 
him of the two crowns which his eyes were not 
yet able to see. He assured him, that in case he 
would turn Christian he should see them both, and 
the angel of God also. At these words he consent- 
ed to be baptised, and immediately after obtained all 
he had desired of God, and the sight of the angel 
daily. That there were three martyrs who suffered 
in the reign of the emperor Dioelesian of che same 
names with those above mentioned, cannot be 
doubted, because we have an account of them in 
Eusebius; but we may, without the imputation of 
hether they ever conversed with 


sceptism, doubt w 

angels. | 4 
On April the 27th, is celebrated the festivals of 
St. Comus and St. Damien, who were both physi- 
cians and brothers. We are told concerning them, 
that being chained to a stake, they were first 
scourged, and then thrown into the sen. 8 
| | ange 
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angel had compass ion upon them, loosed their cords, 


and delivered them. Ihey were then hanged upon 
a cross, and commanded to be stoned, but the 
stones rebounded back on those who threw them; 
ar d the same happened when arrows were shot at 
them, so chat the provincial was obliged to order 
the soldiers to stab them dead with spears. | 

In all Roman catholic countries on the first day 
of May, it is common to plant boughs of trees be- 
fore the doors of houses; and this is no more than a 


Faint imitation of the ancient games used by the 


Romans at the festival of Flora, Indeed most of the 
Roman catholic ceremonies are borrowed from the 


heathens; which is not to be wondered at, when 


we consider that the Roman emperors, who em- 
braced the Christian religion, compelled all their 
subjects to do the same, although they knew no- 
thing besides heathen rites and ceremonies. 


On the 13th of June, is celebrated the festival of 


St. Anthony of Padua, and it is accounted for in the 
following manner. A Franciscan novice, having 
thrown off his habit, ran away from the mona- 
stery in which St. Anthony lived, and stole a psalm 
book, written with St. Anthony's own hand, and 


explained with marginal notes, which St. Anthony 
often used when he expounded the scriptures to the 


friars. * Eh . 
As soon as St Anthony found that his book was 
stolen, he fell down upon his knees, and begged 
that God would restore to him the precious treasure. 
In the mean time, the apostate thief having the book 
along with him, attempted to swim across a river, 
but the devil met him with a drawn sword in his 


hand, and commanded him to return back imme- 
| Gately, and restore to St. Anthony the book he had 


stolen from him, threatening to kill him in case he 
did not immediately comply. The devil gave this 
order with so dreadful an aspect, that the thief being 
astonished, returned immediately to the monastery, 
restored St. Anthony his book, and consented to live 
in a course of devotion ever after. It is for this rea- 


$0n, that when people have goods stolen from them 


in Roman Catholic countries, they always invoke the 
assistance of the Holy St. Anthony. | 
July twenty, is the day on which the Roman 
Catholics celebrate and honour the memory of St. 
Margaret, of whom we have the following account 
in their legends. This woman had been Av cele- 
brated for her piety, and it is written of her in the 


. breviary of Salisbury, that on a certain time, she 
| begged that she might have an opportunity of engag- 


ing with the devil, face to face, because she had 


formerly had many secret struggles with him. Her | 


request was granted, and the devil appeared to her 


under the form of a most hideous dragon, who im. 


ment of trial, she recollected that she was a Ch 
and although in the belly of the dragon, she marked 


| by her. It is recorded in the Roman breviary, that 


left for dinner, and that but a small one. But that 


| had they touched the pieces of bread than they swelled | 


service of St. Michael the Arch-angel; and oy * 


mediately swallowed her up. Here was the mo- 


ristian; 


upon herself the sign of the cross, and the mo 
body burst asunder, so that the virgin came 
hurt. i 

The festival of St. Christina, is celebrated on the | 
twenty- fourth of July, and of her we have the fol. 
lowing account in the Roman martyrology. She 
was bound to a wheel, and roasted on a fire, and s 
they poured oil upon her, the flames burst forth, add WM 
slew above a thousand of the Heathens. She was 
again thrown into prison, where she was visited by 
an angel, who healed and refreshed her, so that be 
was enabled to undergo a second trial. 

Then she was cast into a lake with a great stone 
fixed to her body, but the angel kept her from sink. 
ing. She prayed that God would send some signal 
judgment upon the image of Apollo, which she was 


nster's 
Out un- 


commanded to worship, and her prayers were heard, Va 
for it was suddenly reduced to ashes. This miracle ye 
was of such a surprizing nature, that three thousand | Sag 
of the spectators were converted to the faith. She ue 
was afterwards put into a fiery furnace, where she | by 
remained five days unhurt, but at last, that she might We 
enjoy everlasting happiness, God suffered her enemies fie 
to put an end to her life by strangling her. | Ky 
On the twelfth of August, is the feast of dt. 155 
Clara, a female, much respected in the church of | an 


Rome, on account of the many miracles wrought 5 


one day, while St. Clara was abbess of a convent, | 
she was told that there was but one loaf of bread 


did not in the least affect her, for she commanded it 
to be cut into two equal parts, one of which she gare 
to the friars, and the other to the nuns. No sooner } 


into such magnitude in their hands, that there were 
more than e for the whole convent. 
The feast of St. Roach is celebrated on the s1x- 
teenth of August, and of him we have recorded in 
the Roman breviary, that he was born with the sign 
of the cross on his left side, and that as a token of 
his future sanctity, he would never suek but once a 
day when he was a child. When he was buta bo), | 
he cured men of the plague, by only marking tie 
sign of the cross upon them. A little dog used to 
bring him bread, and an angel gave him a ar | 
table, with St. Roach written upon it by the han ö 
of God the Father. „„ 
September the twenty-ninth, is dedicated to the | 


ph | 


high ſestival in the Romish church. In an old Eng- 
lich legend, we have the following anecdote, to 
which nothing is added, besides that of moderniz- 
ing the language, St. Michael appeared to a bi- 
chop, and bade him go to the top of a lofry mountain 
| called Gardel, where he would find a bull tied, and 
there he was build a church, for the worship of 
God and. the Arch-angel. The bishop obeyed, but 
when he came to the place where the bull was tied, 
he found a rock on each side, which appeared fright- 
ful, and that it would be dangerous to build a charch 


man named Haymo, and desired him to go and re- 
move the rocks, and to fear nothing, for he would 
be with him. E 


the bichop, went and set his shoulders to the rocks, 
commanding them, in the name of God and St. 
Michael, to depart, which they instantly did, so that 
the building went on. It is further related, that the 
ea encompassed the mountain where thig church 
was built; but when the people went to divine ser- 
vice, it divided on each side, and left them a free pas- 
age. One day, as they were going to prayers as 
usual, there happened to be a woman in the company 
big with child: and the sea being stormy, the people 
| were afraid of it returning upon them, and therefore 
they all returned to land except the pregnant woman, 
who was taken in labour. St. Michael came to her 
uuistance, delivered her of a child, and brought her 
| and the infant safe to land. | | | 
October the ninth, is the feast of St. Dennis, the 
titular saint of France; and of whom we are told, 
hat he and two of his companions, having refused 
to Sacrifice to the Heathen Gods, were all beheaded 
| none and the same moment, but their tongues spoke 
aſer their heads were cut off. Nay, it is further 
added, that St, Dennis, when his head was cut off, 
od upright on his feet, and taking it up in his 
git hand, marc h it to the place appointed 
for his burial, e 
The first of November, is called the feast of All 
ants, and so closely have the Roman Catholics 
mitated the Heat hens, that at Rome, in the seventh 
Century, the Pantheon, where all the Heathen gods 
were worshipped, was turned into a church for all 
the Saints, It had been formerly consecrated to 
Jupiter and all the gods, by Agrippa, but now it 
8 consecrated to the Virgin Mary and all the saints. 
November the second is the festival of All-souls, 
© which day the souls of all such as are in purga- 
"Ty are prayed for. This festival was not known 
. 5 _— till the tenth | 
rom the fi in 
Vas ollowing 


circumstance. A pilgrim 


between them. Then St. Michael appeared to a 


This Haymo, who seemed to have more faith than 


century, and its origin 
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Christian, and as soon as 
the angel and was convinced; so that St. Cecilia lived. 
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having been to visit the holy sepulchre at Jerusalem, 


returned by the 47 of Sicily, and while he was in 
that island, there happened to be an eruption of 
Mount Ema. This terrified him so much, that he 


concluded that it was the mouth of hefl, for he de- 


clared that he heard the groans of those who were 
in torments. -Fufl of this notion, he returned to St. 
Odilon, abbot of Clugny, to whom he related the 
whole affair. and that abbot applied to the pope tu 
have this festival established, that by virtve ot the 
prayers of the faithful, the souls of those in purga- 
my might be releaved. | 

ovember the twenty-second is the festival of St, 
Cecilia, the great patroness of music. In the Ro- 
man breviary we have the following account of her. 
On the marriage night, when she and her husband 
Valerian were left alone together in the bed-cham- 
ber, she spake to him the following words, O 
sweet and most loving youth] I have a secret to re- 
veal to thee if thou wilt swear to conceal it,“ Vale- 
rius having taken an oath as she desired, she added, 
« have an angel a lover of mine, who keeps my 
body with the strictest jealousy. If he should iu the 
least perceive that thou touchest me with polluted 
love, his fury would be stired up against thee, and 


the flower o hy youth will be destroyed, but if he 
0 


finds that thou lovest me with a sincere and imma- 
culate love, and preservest my virginity inviolate, he 
then will love thee in the same manner he dots me; 
and on all occasions, express to you his favour.” lo 
this Valerius answered, If thou wouldst have me 
give credit to thy words, then shew me the angel; 
and if I find that he is really an angel of God, | will 
do as thou desirest me; but if thou lovest any man 
better than me, I will draw my sword and slay both 
him and you.” She then presented him to Leoni, a 
bs was baptized; he saw 


and died a virgin martyr 8 
November the thirtieth, is the feast of St. Andrew, 
the titular saint of Scotland. He was brother to Pe- 
ter and John the Apostles, and suffered martyrdem 
someètime in the reign of the emperor Nero. We 
are told by the Scottish historians, that one Regulus, 
a monk, brought some of the bones of this apost}e to 
Scotland, about the middle of the fourth century, and, 


| built a church over them, at a place called Kiliry- 


mont, in the eastern extremity of the county of Fife, 


and on that spot the city of St. Andrew was after- 
. wards built. | 1 


On the six of December, is the feast of St. Nic- 
holas, who was invoked by sailors in storms, in the 
same manner as Neptune was by the Heathens. We 
= in the legend concerning him, that some mari- 
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nors, being in great danger at sea, addressed them- 
sees to hum in the following words: „O, St. Nic- 
hols, the servant of God! if the things be true 
Which we have heard concerning thee, now help us 
Ihat so being delivered from this danger, we may 

lender thanks to God and to thee.” While they were 
thus speak ing, one appeared and said, Behold 
I am here, for you called me,” and immediately be- 
gan to help them to order their sails and tackle, and, 
in a few minutes the storm ceased. 

As soon as the mariners came to shore, they en- 
quired where St. Nicholas was, and being informed 
that Je was in the church, they went into it, and, 
what is most wonderful, knew him immediately 

without any one having pointed him out. Convin- 
ced that he had wrought a great miracle for their 
deliverance, they fell \ at his feet, and worship- 
ped lum; and ever since he has been the titular saint 
ot the mariners. 

On Christmas-eve, the twenty-fourth of Decem- 
ber, a fine sword is presented to the pope, having a 
| vom head, made in the form of a dove, and over it, a 
ucal coronet, made of purple coloured silk, and 
faced with ermine, having several jewels fixed to it. 
The pope fixes the ducal coronet upon the point of 
the sword, and repeats several prayers, at the same 
time, the sign of the cross. He then blesses the 
vord and coronet, in the name of the trinity and 
the saints, after which it is sent to one of the 

1 Catholic princes. TRE: 
*hristmas-day, thE pope preaches in his own 
| also sings high mass; this being one of 


* 3 


" Roma. 


e festivals in the whole year. All the 
the grandes other great men belonging to the 
cardinals, axd 


ope's court, aft. nd that day on his holiness, and his 
coin makes a.sple. adid appearance. re 
December the:tawe. u -ninth, is celebrated in me- 
v of St. Thomas a ket, archbishop of Canter- 
2 0 T ee whe ancellor to king Henry II. 
This Thomas a Becket, w à8 the son of a reputable 
' tradesman in London, whe. © 122 _ 111 N 
Having learned as much as W. * 0 3 t in the 
schools, he entered into holy ora es, os 2 * 
to any perferment till some yea. * 2 wk | 5 the 
death of king Stephen, 115+, Becker attendec my 
II. as chaplain, and next year he wa.s 22 * 
several valuable livings, and made wot eh 6 N or 
of England; for he, under pretence o suiting him- 
self to all the king's passions, became the greatest 
favourite at court. 
The king thought he cauhl 
fidence-in him, w ebe, een the 
ore, archbichop of Canterbury, 
1 that ow Now it was that Becket pulled off 


place thefutost con- 
death of Theo- 


by” IR 


Becket was advan- 
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the mask under which he had long concealed his hy. 
pocrisy, and determining within Himself to make the © 


| Clarendon were to be inforced than he left the as- 1 


view: The first was to prevail with the pope, to 1s- 


of his subject, 


dict prohibits all the orders of the clergy from per- | 


clerical, power superior to the civil, he put on the ſl 
most anstere habit, and shut himself up in $olitute | * 
among the monks at Canterbury. The king was aft 
then in Normandy, carrying on the war against the 0 
French king, and Becket, that he might no longer. or 
conceal his ambitious intentions, sent the great seal | 
to his sovereign, intimating, at the same time, that . 
he could nat, consistent with his character as a bl. a 
shop, keep it any longer. : mY 
Henry was much alarmed at this part of Becket's {kin 
conduct, and the more so when he learned that 2 * 
priest had been apprehended for murder, and the | = 
archbishop had reclaimed him from the civil courts, "8 
declairing that none but the bishop of the dioces: | 22 
could sit in judgment on a priest. This was such ka 
an high exertion of clerical power, as had nerer a 
been heard of before in England : and the king upon bh 
his return, finding Becket inflexible, called a parlia- | " 
ment to meet at Clarendon, where an act passed, es- bet 
tabling the civil power above that of the clergy. lt 4 
was ordained, that all the clergymen, indicted for 5 
crimes, were to be tried in the king's courts; and & 
Becket, who refused to attend this assembly, was wy 
summoned to meet the next ꝙꝓarliament at Northamp- * 
ton, 1164. It is true, he went to the parliament, . 
but no sooner did he find that the constitutions of bod 


sembly; and having disguised himself in the habit 
of a peasant, wake as far as Suffolk, from whence 
he returned thro* Essex, and crossing the Thames to | 
Kent, got on board a ship which carried him over to 
Flanders. 5 

In this part of his conduct, he had two objects in 


sue an interdict against ee and his subjects; and 
che second to urge the French king to take up arms 
and invade England. In both he was very suceess- 
ful; for the French king invaded the duchy ot Nor. 
mandy, at that time wer b Aa the English; and 
the pope issued his interdict, ut thro! the vigilance 
of Henry, it was not published in England. 
Henry, a man of some learning considering the 
times he lived in, and no stranger to the 1gnorance 
made several attempts to be recon- | 
ciled to Becket; for had the interdict been er | 
in England, the consequences to the king might | 
have proved fatal; And this will appear the moe 
probable, when we consider that the pope's intel- 


forming any of the duties of their function, nor can 
the laity be interred in consecrated ground. 4 
After many consultations held between the 51s 
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and Becket, à formal sort of a reconciliation took 
ylace ; and leaving the king at Rouen, the archbi- 
qhop returned to England.. Henry now thought 
himself extremely happy; but within a few days 
\ferwards he ledrned, that as soon Becket arrived at 


order to put the pope's interdict in force. 


The news was brought to the king while he was 
ar supper; and, in the violence of his passion, he, 


acted up and exclaimed, © Will none of my ser- 
vants rid me of this factious prelate? Whether the 
king really wished that some of his attendants would 
wassinate Becket, is matter of doubt; because men, 
on account of violent provocations, will sometimes 
make use of words, which, upon sober reflection, 
they would be ashamed of. This much, however, 
is certain, that four knights, then present, left the 
king's chamber immediately, and arriving at Can- 
terbury, on the twenty-ninth day of December, 
while the archbishop was attending divine service in 
the cathedral, they dragged him over the rails of the 
high altar, insisting that he should issue an order to 
revoke the interdict, Becket, however, was too 


[request, | 
"The knights were not to he trifled with, and there- 
fore, in an instant, and before the whole congrega- 
tion, they stabbed their swords thro' his heart. Nor 
were some of the n the church any 
more attached to Becket than the knights; for the 
uch. deacon, going up to view the mangled remains 
af lis body, seeing a sword laying on the ground, 
took it up, and scooping out <4 Saks of the de- 
cased prelate, . them upon the pavement. 


Roman Catholics now worship as a saint: and to 


hearts enquire into.“ | . | | 
Having said thus much of Becket, from the best 
pecords, and the most judicious Protestant historians, 
may not be improper to subjoin something said 
concering him by those of his own denominian ; and 
us we do from motives of candour, leaving the 
Rader to judge for himself. | | | 


| lis enemies, According to this superstitious his- 


n order to put an affront upon him, had the impy- 


| Canterbury, he called a meeting of his clergy, in 


proud to give up his pretensions to clerical power, 
ind therefore absolutely refused to comply with their 


duch was the end of Thomas a Becket, whom the 


we the words of lord Lyttelton, From what mo- 
tives he acted, must be left to the Searcher of all 


3 the archbishop was travelling one day thro“ 
| b gon of Stroud, near Rochester, in Kent; the 
Pope who considered him as the enemy of the king, 


but hereby they brought upon themselves a W 
tual reproach: for afterwards it so fell out, by Di- 
vine Providence, that the whole posterity of these 


men, who committed the fact, were born with tails 
brute beasts. | 


being taught to speak and repeat the words St. Tho- 
mas, happening one day to sit out of its cage, a 
hawk seized on it, but the bird crying out St. Tho- 
mas, the hawk fell down dead. From this story, 
which the Roman Catholics believe in the same 
manner as they do the gospel, they draw the follow- 
ing extraordinary inference, viz. ** If St. Thomas, 
heard the bird of his great grace, much more will he 
hear a Christian man or woman, when they cry to 
him for help and succour.” * | | 

In some of the Roman Catholic writers we read, 
that Becket, in his early youth, made a vow of chas- 
tity to the Blessed Virgin; and one day, before he 


panions, heard them boasting of their mistresses, and 
how many presents they had received from them. 
Becket told them that they were vain fellows : for he 
had a mistress far superior to any of theirs, and that 
she had given him a present worth more than all 
theirs put together. They being extremely urgent 
to see this most accomplished mistress, Becket ran 
to the church, and prayed the Blessed Virgin to par- 
don che presumptious words he had spoken of her. 
No sooner was his prayer ended, than the Virgi 


for speaking so much in favour of his mistress, she 
oy him 5 box, which, when he had opened, 
he found in it a purple robe. Becket was murdered 
on the 29th of December, 1170, aged 53 years. 
The ignorance and superstition of the people in 
N were, at that time, e that although 
enry II. was the most powerful prince in Europe, 
yet he was obliged to demean himself so low as to 
submit to be whipped naked by the monks of Can- 
terbury, as an attonement for the death of Becket; 


his regal * and to inflame his subjects with 
the spirit of rebellion, and, in a word, to put all 


| things into a state of confusion. 


Polydore Virgil, a popish historian, tells us, that 
bo ma most miraculous manner, avenged Becket | 


| Of the Sacraments of the Church of Rome. 

As there were onlytwo sacraments upon the cere- 
monial law, namely, circumcision and the passover, 
so there are only two mentioned in the New, Testa- 


ce to cut off the horse's tail upon which he rode. 


ment, viz. Baptism and the Lord's upper. Circum-' 


Cision 


TIED 


It is added, in the Romish Breviary, that a bird 


was archbishop, —_ along with some of his com- | 


appeared to him, and having highly commended him 


a man who had endeavoured to strip the prince of 


i 


r 
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cision was instituted to distinguish the chosen peo- 
ple of God from all others in the world, and the 
passover was to put them in mind of their deliver- 
ance from Egyptian bondage. Baptism was to 


point out, that we are all born in original sin, and 


that tliere is a necessity for our being washed in the 
blood of Christ. Such were the sacraments of the 
old and new testament, and as no others are men- 
tioned, so protestants consider Roman catholics as 


guilty of adding to the number of divine ordinances 


without authority from scripture. 
The Roman catholics admit of the two new tes- 


tament sacraments, but they have added five more 
to them, and of these, including the others, we 


shall treat in order. | 

I. Baptism, which*consisted originally in dipping 
in, or pouring pure water on the body ; but to this 
the Roman catholics have added many ceremonies. 
The water they use must be blessed by the bishop 
or priest, eicher at Easter or Whitsuntide, and 
every priest keeps some of it in order to have it in 
readiness, in case any child should be likely to die. 
This is the more necessary, because they. believe, 
that if a child dies unbaptised, then he cannot be 
$ayxed ; and on the other hand they are clearly per- 
suaded, that when infants are baptized, the aik of 
original sin is removed. In extreme cases of neces- 
Sity, any person present at the delivery may bap- 
tize the child, and this is frequently done by the 
midwife ; but if the child lives, proots of its having 
been baptized must be made to the priest, who en- 
ters it in his register. L 

Fonts or baptistries are not of any great antiquity, 
for the primitive Christians, before the time of Con- 
stantine, baptized their catechumens in general in 
rivers, and often in the middle of the night, for 
fear of their persecutors. In the reign of Constan- 
tine, these fonts were set up in towns, villages, and 
by the sides of the highways, and this was done in 
order to baptize the vast number of heathens, who 
in conformity with the conduct of the emperor, 
embraced the Christian religion; but none were set 
up in churches till the middle of the fifth century. 
When the mother is in violent pains, and the 
child likely to die in the birth, if any part of it, 
zuch as a finger, hand, or foot appears, then it 
must be baptized on that part, if tokens of life ap- 
pear in it. If it is born and lives, it must be re- 
baptized by the priest, but if after this partial bap- 
tizm in the act of delivery, it happens to be still- 
born, then it is to be buried in consecrated ground. 

A monster, whose shape does not resemble that 
of a human creature, must not be absolutely bap- 
Uzcd ; for che priest speaks conditionally thus, . If 


* f 
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ses the salt, if it was not blessed before; which} 


the prince of darkness to come out of him who 1 


dipped it in spittle, rubs it over the mouth of the 
child. | | 


thou art a man, I baptize thee, &c.“ Ng perxong | 
are admitted to be godfathers or godmothers if they 
are heretics, excommunicated, or have ne 
come regularly to confession and mass. 
The following is as nearly as possible the form 
used in baptism. The priest having washed hi 
hands, and put on his surplice and purple stole, he 
walks to the church, attended by his clerk, where | 
the persons who bring the child to be baptized must 
be in readiness waiting for him. He first asks the} 
sponsors what sex the child is of, the present to the 
church? Whether they are its true godfathers and 
godmothers? If they are resolved to live and die in 
the true catholic faith? And what name they in- 
tend to give it? Having received answers to these 
questions, he delivers an exhortation to the godfa- 
thers and godmothers, with regard to the devotion: 
that ought to accompany the ceremony, and calling 
the child by the name piven it, asks, what dos: 
thou rear of the church? To which the godfi- 
ther answers, faith. 'The priest adds, what are the 
fruits of faith ? The godfather answers, eternal life, 
The priest then goes on : Ny 
If you are desirous of obtaining eternal life, keep 
God's commandments : Thou shalt love the Lord 
thy God with all thy heart, &c. After which he 
breathes three times upon the child's face, saying, 
come out of this child, thou evil spirit, and make 
room for the Holy Ghost. This being done, be 
makes the sign of the cross on the child's forchead, 
and afterwards on his breast, repeating at the same 
time, receive the sign of the cross on thy forehead, 
and in thine heart; whereupon the priest takes off 
his cape, and repeats a short prayer, laying ls 
hand gently on the head of the child. He then blcs- 


glected tg 


being done, he takes a little of it, and puts it ne 
the child's mouth, saying at the same time, recen 
the salt of wisdom. He then repeats another praſ-1 
er, after which he puts on his cape, and commands 


to be baptized. The priest then lays the end of tio! 
Stole upon the child, and laying hold of the gwad- 
dling clothes by one corner, he once more coin. 
mands the devil to depart out of the child; after 
which he puts his thumb in his mouth, and having] 


The next thing is to strip the child naked on the 
upper part of his body, while the priest 1s preparing 
the holy oils. The godfathers and godmothers ge 
the child over the vg with the face towards 7 
east) while the priest, calling it by its name, 7 7 
it whether it is willing to renounce the devil an * 


his works? To this question one of the godfathers 
answers in the affirmative, upon which the priest 
rakes some of the baptism water, which he pours 
' thrice on the child's head in the form of a cross, 
mentioning at each time, one of the persons in the 
cyer-blessed trinity. He then anoints the top of the 
child's head in the form of a cross, with the sac red 
oil, and puts over it a piece of white linen, to de- 


ceremony is concluded by the repetition of several 
prayers, by the priest and his clerks, after which 
the child is taken home to be brought up in the ca- 
molic faith, It is certain that some of these cerc- 
monies were used in the primitive times, but not 
till Christianity had lost much of its original purity 
by the introduction of pagan rites and ceremonies. 
II. Confirmation. That confirmation could not 
be a Sacrament in the Christian church, will appear 
evident to every one, who will consider that it was 
no more than a continuation of the sacrament of 
baptim. As baptism was originally by immersion, 
50 we find, that in succeeding ages, sprinkling was 
used; but this was when superstition began to creep 
into the church, and in such cases as immersion 
was considered necessary, so those x ho were only 
5prinkled, were obliged to appear before the bishop 
to make it appear that they had been baptized. 
Their sponsors were obliged to appear along with 
them, and certify to the bishop, that they had con- 
stantly attended divine service, and were in all re- 
opects catholic Christians. Thus a ceremony origi- 
nally necessary to preserve inviolate the purity of 
the Christian church, has been made use of by the 
Roman catholics to establish a system of supersti- 
lion, and contrary to the design of the ancients, it 
has been made a sacrament. . 
All those who are to be confirmed, must attend 
early in the morning, fasting, because it is sup- 
posed that the Holy Ghost descended upon the apo- 
«es, before they had partaken of any refreshment. 
The bishop, before he begins the confirmation, 
goes to his private devotions, washes his hands, 
puts on his white garments, and then turns hitnself 
to the candidates, who stand in the same order as at 
baptism, the boys on the right and the girls on the 
left. He then sits down, and the candidates kneel 
core him; but if they are numerous, then the bi- 
op stands up, and the candidates stand on the Steps 
of the altar, supported by their godfathers and god- 
Oy The bishop asks the name of each candi- 
rg, which must be registered, after which he dips 
e thumb of his right hand into the holy oil, and 
Makes the sign of the cross upon their * Roo 
bl ug a gentle blow on the cheek to each 
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note that it is cleansed from all impurities. The 


(| 
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confirmed, saying, peace be with you. Immedi- 
ately after, the forehead of the person confirmed is 
covered with a slip of linen, and then the bishop 
says, I confirm you in the name of the Father, of 
the Son, and of the Holy Ghost. The ceremony 
ends by the bishop's pronouncing the blessing, not 
only on those who are confirmed, but like wise up- 
on all the ' congregation present, who receive it 
from his lordship with as much pleasure as if it was 
a passport to heaven. | | 

III. "The third sacrament is that of the eucharist, 
acknowledged by protestants, and in some manner 
idolized by the Roman catholics. The word cucha- 
rist signifies thanksgiving, and no name can be 
more applicable to that sacred ceremony in which 
Christians commemorate the sufferings of that Re- 
deemer who laid down his life for * and by 
whose active and passive obedience, a way of salva- 
tion has been opened for sinners, so as to bring glory 
to the divine attributes, and make offenders eter- 
nally happy. Happy for Christians, had they con- 
tinued to attend to the duties incumbent on them, 
concerning this sacrament, without running into. 
superstition on the one hand, or infidelity on the 
other. Some of the modern protestants have paid 
too little regard to this sacrament, but the Roman 
catholics of whom we are now treating, have run 
into the opposite extreme. - | ; ; 

It is necessary to observe, that the ancients, be- 
fore the time of Constantine the great, never be- 
lie ved in the real presence, nor indeed was it uni- 
versally acknowledged by the church, till after the. 
tenth century, as appears from the celebrated book 
written on that subject, by Bertram. However, 
the real preseuce, or doctrine. of transubstantiation, 
makes now a capital article in the church of Rome, 
and must for ever divide them from protestants. It 
is one of the strong engines by which clerical pow- 
er is supported; for who among the vulgar (as lord 
Lyttleton says) would not reverence the man who, 
by mumbling over a few prayers in Latin, can in 
a moment change the nature of a wafer, and make 
it the real body and blood of Christ? | | 

We have already taken notice of the sacrament 
of baptism, as acknowledged both by Roman catho- 
lics and protestants; we have like wise attended to 
confirmation, and now we must proceed to the eu- 
charist. Every genuine Roman catholic ought to 
communicate three times in the year; but an indul- 
gence is granted to some, so as they communicate 
oaly once, and if chat is neglected, they are to be 
considered as infidels, and denied the privilege of 


— 
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In the Roman catholic church, when a 
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grown up to years of maturity, desires to partake of 


the communion, or in other words, to eat the body 


and blood of Christ, he is first to confess his sins to 
the priest, and receive absolution, which is granted 
upon condition of his performing some acts of pe- 
nance. All this being complied with, the commu- 
nicant comes to the chapel, and attends mass, after 
which he puts a ticket into the hand of the priest, 
who is thereby convinced that he is not an impos- 


tor, but the sanie person whom he confessed. This 


part of the ceremony being over, the communicant 


Eneels down before the rails of the altar, and the 


priest, having repeated what is commonly called the 
canon of the mass, takes the chalice in his hand, 
and approaches the rails of the altar. 

Having repeated several prayers, he puts his right 
hand into the chalice, and takes out a wafer steeped 
in wine, which he gives to the communicant, say- 
ing, this is the body of our Lord ſesus Christ, 

iven to preserve thy soul and body into everlasting 
ife; eat of it in Nach, with 8 The 
communicant is to swallow the wafer, as the body 
and blood of Christ, and be is not to taste any 
victuals, nor even to spit, till he thinks it is dissolv- 
ed on his stomach. 36 


It is next incumbent on him, according to the 


laws of the, church, that he should do something 
for the poor, and for that purpose he gives some 
money to the priest, who either keeps it for himself, 
or bestows it according to his discretion; for in all 
such cases, the priests are to be sole judges, nor 


can the laity in the least interfere with them. In- 


decd were the laity io interfere with the priests, 
there would be an end of all clerical authority, and 
men of knowledge, endowed with rational faculties, 


would be considered as no better than heretics, 


or infidels. | 

When the Roman catholics return from the com- 
munion, they are not to sit down to victuals till 
they have returned to their closets and repeated se- 
veral prayers, after which they sincerely believe 


that all their sins are forgiven, till they have con- 
tracted a new account, and made a second con- 


fession. | 

As it sometimes happens that persons are not able 
to attend the church, so on such occasions, either 
the priest of the parish, or one of his clerks, carries 
the eucharist to the infirm person, who first con- 
fesses his sins and then receives it. Wafers are 


always kept consecrated for this purpose, and as the 
priest receives his fees, so he cannot have any reason- 


able objection against attending his duty. 


Every Roman Catholic believes, that in the sacra- 
ment of the eucharist, he eats the body and blood 


| of Christ; and as the greatest number of learn. 
ed men in France are A. 80 they 0 
to play upon this circumstance with all the force of 
wit, scurrility and satire. The Marquis de Argeng 
did much in his Jewish letters towards ridiculing this 
nonsense, but none can come up to Mr. Hume's ac. 
count of the natural histor 
which a heathen would blush to peruse, and which 
a Christian would abominate. Mr. Hume, not con- 
tented with all that had been formerly told us con- 
cerning the doctrine of the real presence, introduces 
a story which would have done much honour to 


what regard the late Mr. Voltaire had for the Roman 
Catholics in France, and therefore he made a proper 


and established the doctrine he contended for. 
Hume tells us, (that when he was at Paris, which 


fore him) that in 1682, the Russian ambassador being 


a member of the Greek church; and the Jesvits, ever 
anxious to make proselytes, prevailed upon this 
3 man to be baptized in the Roman Catholic 
church. The youth being initiated into all the 
mysteries of popery, great rejoicings were made, in 
consequence of such a valuable acquisition to the 
Catholic Church, and the young Russian being 
called before some of the French nobility, the ſesuits 
who had converted him, asked him how many gods 
there were? The novice answered, there was not 
any god, for, said he, I eat him on Easter- Sunday. 

Indeed, the Roman Catholics, especially their 
priests, have met with several rebuffs of a similar 
nature, which is not much to be wondered at, when 
we consider that a wafer, composed of flour and wa- 
ter, is apt to be eaten up by mice and rats, and yet 
this is the body of Christ. te 
death of our Divine Redeemer, is a duty binding 
upon us as Christians, but we are not to carry this 
into the service of superstition. Those who love 


divine ordinances; but they will never carry things 
to such extremities as to darken the glory of the 
everlasting gospel, by substituting in place thereof, 
superstition, idolatry, and all those things that can 


Roy 


his character. 

But the most remarkable 
the Viaticum, or provision for a journey, by whic 
| we are to understand, the administration of the sl. 


have not failed 


of religion, a work 


himself had it not been that it was in the most ser. 
vile manner copied from Voltaire. It is well known 
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advantage of it, in order to support his hypothesis, Wl 


is false, because Voltaire had asserted the same be- 


at that time in Paris, he had a 32 man in his train, 
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To commemorate the 


God, will honour him in all the appointments of his 


| degrade the nature of man, and make him in the T1 
of unprejudiced reason, sink beneath the dignity ot 


rt of this ceremony is 


crament of the eucharist, to chose who are og | 
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ont of death. In such cases, the priest attends 
| Fit his wafers, and if the sick person cannot swal- 
bow the whole of the host, a small bit is put into his 
| nouth; and some liquid given him to force it down. 
Ir the patient is so sick that he throws up the wafer, 
then all the scattered particles must be gathered to- 

ther, and put into a clean vessel, carried to the 
church, and put into a sacred place, till such time as 
they are corrupted, when they are to be cast into the 
| gcrisy, a kind of shallow) well, narrow at the top, 
and it must be locked up, so that nothing profane 
may enter into it. This sacristy is generally behind 
the altar, and all consecrated things that have been 
poiled by accident, are thrown into it. The priest 
must take care not to give the viaticum to those who 
are troubled with a continual coughing, lest some 
| accident should happen to the host. 

If the sacrament is to be carried publicly to the 
sick person, the rector of the parish gives notice to 
the people by the ringing of a bell, and, in general, 
the greatest part of attend with all the marks 
of sincere devotion. Being assembled, the priest 
washes his hands, and then puts on his surplice and 
Stole, and goes to the altar, where he opens the ta- 
bernacle and takes out the host. He then goes under 
a canopy, holding the host tied up in a scarf, and 
a clerk, with a lighted taper, walks before him, 
with two other clerks, one carrying the holy water, 
and the other the ritual in one hand and a little bell 
in the other. These are followed by several persons 
bearing torches, and lastly comes the priest under 
| - canopy, carrying the host raised up to his 

least. 

When he comes into the apartment of the sick 
man, he wishes peace to all those who live in the 
house, and then a table is spread over with a fine 
linen cloth, upon which the host is placed, which 
he and all present adore and worship. He then 
iprinkles the sick person, and also the room, during 
which time several anthems are sung suitable to the 
occasion, and all these are in Latin, which the peo- 
ple in general do not understand. | T0 

After this he takes out the wafer from the box in 
which itis enclosed, and puts it into the mouth of the 
nck man, who receives it with all the marks of devo- 
_ If the priest is sent for to attend a person af- 

ted with the plague, he must go within nine or 
ten paces of the house, taking care to stand in such 
i manner as the wind may be on his back. There 

© takes out the consecrated wafer, which he puts 
SOAR two common ones and after having wrapped ' 
e whole up in a sheet of clean paper, Yo lays it 


| getting at the originals. 
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| attends the infected person, comes and takes up he 


wafer after the priest has repeated the prayers usual 
on such occasions. | Ss 
We shall conclude this acconnt of the eucharist 


author, which we have taithfully translated into the 
modern language. This will appear the more neces- 
sary, when we consider that there are but few in the 
present age who can read the old language, and if 
they could, they have but few opportunities of 
$ The whole passage runs 
thus: 


There was an earl of Venice, whose name was 


sir Ambright, who had the most sacred regard for 
the sacrament of the altar, and paid it all the rever- 
ence and respect in his power. 
tremely ill, he longed for the blessed wafer, be- 
ing at the point of death; but he was afraid, lest he 
should vomit it up. This consideration afflicted 
him much, and he lamented greatly to those who- 
attended him. After some time spent in lamentation, 
he desired them to make clean his right side, and 
cover it with a seare cloth, in which was to be in- 
closed the body of God. His request being com- 
plied with, he spoke to the host as follows: Lord! 
thou knowest that I love thee with all my heart, 
and would be willing to receive thee with my mouth, 
if thou would only grant me such a privilege; but 
because the nature of my disorder is such, that 1 
cannot lay thee on the place which is next to my 


heart, and thereby display all the love I have for thee - 


O God! have mercy upon me, and accept my $in— 


| cerity, for what could not be done consistent with. 


my present bodily indisposition.” Upon this a 
notable miracle was wrought; for no sooner had 
he repeated the prayer, than in the sight of all pre- 
sent his side opened, and the host went in, after 
which he died. In the same ancient manuscript, 
we read of something almost as miraculous as what 
has been already related. 5 : 
Near Exmouth, in Devonshire, was + woman 
that lay sick, and none of those who attended her, 
had any hopes of her recovery. Uuder such alarm- 
ing circumstances they sent for a holy man, who 
lived in the neighbourhood, to hear her confession, 
and' grant her absolution for all her sins. As soon as. 
the pious priest had received the invitation, he went 
to the church, and took God's body along witty 


som, and went to the chamber where the sick woman 
lay. | ESI, 
? way thither, he had a large forest 


But, as in his 


the ground and covers it with a stone to secure it | 


lam the wind. This being done, the nurse who 


to cross, in which was a fine meadow, it — 


with the following passage, from an ancient Englistr 


Being taken ex- 


him in a box of ivory, which he put into his bo- 
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that white he was contemplating the beauties of 


creation, the box fell out of his bosom to the ground, 


which he did not perceive; so that when he came 
to the dying woman, he asked her if she would be 


Housled, that is, if she would be confessed. The 


woman answered in the affirmative; but the priest 
putting his hand into his bosom, could not find the 
box: U pon that, he told the woman he would go 
and seck for God's body, which he had lost some- 
where by the way, owing to his carelessness and 
simplicity. F 3 
Accordingly he returned to the meadow in the 
forrest, and seeing a willow tree, he cut off one of 
tlie branches, which he made into a rod; and having 


stripped himself naked, whipped himself in such a 


manner, that the blood ran down from every part of 
his back. While he was whipping himself, he said, 
0 thou simple man | why hast thou lost th 

Lord God, thy maker, thy 1 thy creator?“ 
When he had thus beaten himself, he put on his 
cloathes, and walked on for a considerable time, till 
he saw a pillar of fire reaching from earth to heaven. 
Being dieadfully :stonished at such an apparition, 
he prayed to God, wao gave him encouragement 
to ay7proach it; and there he found the consecrated 
wafer fallen out of the box and laying upon the 
rass: Ihe light was so transparent, that it resem- 
led sun at noon day; and it-reached from the con- 


secrated wafer, in one continued stream, till it mount- 


ed to heaven. 5 ET 
At that time there were several beasts grazing in 
the meadow, and they were so much affected with 
the apparition, that they came and kneeled round the 
body- of our Lord, all except one black horse, who 


| kneeled but on one knee. The priest, perceiving 


the obstinacy of the horse, said unto him, If thou 
be a beast that can speak, I charge thee, in God's 
name here present in the form of bread, to tell me 
why thou kneelest but on one knee.“ The horse 
answered, I am a fiend of hell: and although I 
can, yet I will not kneel, but I am formed contrary 
to my own inclination ; for it is written, that every 
Knee shall bow to the name, and the honour of Jesus 
Christ.”” Then said the priest, Why art thou like 
a horse? To this the fiend, in the shape of the horse, 
answered, I am made like a horse that people 
might steal me, and several have been already hang- 
ed for me.” Then said the holy priest, I com- 


mand thee, by God's flesh and blood, that thou go 


into the wilderness, and remain there, never to dis- 
tress any Christian more.“ The priest then went 
to the woman with the blessed saciament, which 
she received, and, within a few' minutes after, she 
went into everlasting happiness. | 


| enlightene 


were wrought in an age when they were neces$ary | 


| exercised after the causes are removed. This s 
sort of reasoning which does not deserve à Serin 


manner of reasoning, there can be no miracles at 


It has been much controverted, whether true n- 


the doctrine, pretended io be proved thereb): Þ 


However ridiculous, some part of the above nat. 
rations _n appear to Protestants, who live in Fel | 
age and nation, yet wg can assure them 

that they are believed by all the devotees in le 
church of Rome. Here a most shocking infatuation 
takes place in the human mind; ſor because miracles | 


towards the promulgation of Christianity, 5 we | 
find that such is the weakness of many people, that - 
they expect the same miraculous power sliould be 


confutation, for what man of common sense would 
presume to prescribe rules for the Divine Being, wi 
gives no account of his ways. Indeed, we could 
wish that our readers 1 to the doctrine } 
of miracles; and when they call in the aid of hum 
reason, let them never farget that there is no such 
thing as infallibility in this world. Men may he 
learned, but men may be deceived. 

The learned and pious Dr. Doddridge has detined 
a miracle in the following manner: A miracle 
being in itself supernatural, no person can form a 
proper notion of it till he has consulted the cours 
of nature.” The meaning is (if there is any mean- 
ing in the words) that men must first comprehend 
every thing in nature, before they can tell what 
is Supernatural. Now here is an error laid down asa 
fundamental principle; for common experience daily 
teaches us, that even natural things are, in many 
respects, supernatural to us, because they are beyond 
our comprehension. According to Dr. Doddridgr' 


all; for nothing is to be considered as miraculous 
till the whole course of nature is understood. This, | 
however, is what cannot take place in this lower 
world; for men's understandings are so much cit- 
cumscribed, that instead of being able to compre- 
hend supernatural things, they seldom thoroughly 
know those that are natural. 5 

The God of nature is the God of providence; 
and when men cannot comprehend his works they 
should be silent. To acknowledge that God is able 
to work miracles, is a tribute | from man; to 
say that he is not, is to deny that he is the un 
sal Lord of creation and providence. We hall 
therefore lay before the reader, what has been aid 
by the wisest, the best, and most pious men dn 
this subject, whether in antient or modern umes. 


racles can be worked by any less power than p- 
immediate interposition of God; and whether, - 
complete the evidence of a miracle, the nature © 


necessary 
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| necessary to be taken into consideration or not. In | wonders, which. the scripture attributes to evil. spi- 
repect ta che power of God, and the nature of the | rits, to be mere fleights or delusions. 5 
things themselves, all things that ale possible at all,] The only possible ways, by which a spectator 
ue equally. and alike easy to he done. It is not may certainly and infalſibly distinguish, Whether 
 therefore-A right distinction, to define a miracle by | miracles be the works, either immediately of God 
any absolute düeuley in the nature of the thing it- himself, or some gaod angel employed by him; or 
| (elf; it is at least as great an act of power to cause whether, on the contrary, the miracles be the works 
the sun to move at all, as to cause it to stand still at Jof evil spirits ate these: If the doctrine attested by 
any time; Yet this latter we call a miracle the for- miracles be in itself impious, or manifestly tending 
mer, nat. 4 to promote vice: then, without all question the m- 
What degrees of power God may reasonably be | racles, how great soever they may appear to us, are 
supposed to have communicated to created beings or | neither worked by God himself, nor by his commis- 
zubordinate intelligences, is not possible for us to | sion. If the doctrine, attested by miracles, be in 
determine. Thecefore a miracle is not rightly. de- | itself indifferent, and at the same time, in opposition 
| fined to be such an effect as could not have been Ito it, and in proof of the direct contrary doctrine, - 
produced by any less power than the Divine Omni- | there be. worked other miracles, more and greater 
potence. There, is. no- instance of any miracle in | than the former; then that doctrine, which is attested 
ripture, which to an ordinary spectator would ne- by the superior power, must necessarily be believed 
cessarily imply the immediate operation of ofiginal, Ito be divine. I his was the case of Moses and the 
absolute, and underived, power. All things chat are Egyptian magicians. The magicians worked several 
done in the world, ate done either — by } miracles, to prove that Moses was an imposture: 
God himself or by created intelligent beings: matter Moses worked miracles more and greater than theirs: 
being not at all capable of any laws or powers what- | therefore it was necessarily to be lieved, that Mo- 
ever, So that all those things, which we say are | ses's, commission was truly from God. If, in the 
the effects of the natural powers of matter, and laws | last place, the doctrine, attested by miracles, tends 
| of motion, are properly the effects of God's acting to: promote the honour and and glory of God, and . - 
upon matter contra; eee. either | the practice of righteousness among men; and yet 
immediately by himself or medately by some created | neyertheless. be not in itself demonstrable, nor could 
intelligent beings, Contequently, there is no such | without revelation have been discovered to be actu- 
things as what men commonly call the course of | ally true; and there be no pretence of more and 
nature, and the power of nature. It is not there- greater miracles, to contradict it; (which is the case 
fore a right distinction, to define a miracle to be that, | of the doctrine and miracles of Christ:] the mira- 
| which is against the course of nature: it is no more | cles are unquestionably divine, and the doctrine must 
| agast the course of nature for an angel to keep a | without all controversy be acknowledged as an im- 
man from sink ing in the water. eng ch a man to | mediate and infallible revelation from God. | 
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hold a stone from falling in the air, by overpowering From these few, clear, and undeniable proposi- 
the law of gravitation; yet the one is called a mira- | tions it follows; first, that the true detination of a 
cle, the other not sooo. lll miracle, in the theological sense of the word, is this; 
Those effects, which, upon any rare and extraor- that it is a work effected in a manner unusual, or 
dinary occasion, are produced in such a, manner, different from the common and regular method of 
that it is manifest, they could neither have been done providence, by the interposition either of God him- 
any power or art of man, or by what we call self, or some intelligent agent superior to man, for 
chance ; these undeniably prove to us the immediate | the proof or evidence of some particular. doctrine, or 
and occasional interposition either of God /himself, | in attestation of the authority of some particular per- 
or at least of Some intelligent agent superior to man, son. And, if a miracle so worked be not opposed 
Whether such an extraordinary interposition be of | by some plainly. superior power, nor be brought to 
himself, or eee attest a doctrine either contradictory it itself, or vici- 
age], can hardly be distinguished certainly, meerly | ous in its consequences z that doctrine must neces- 
Den Ten en e eee eee, eee Sad the worker of 
: or us tO Know with, any gertainty, either that | the miracle entertained as having infallibly a com- 
* natural power of good or evil angels extends not mission from God. Secondly, that the pretended. 
45 certain limits, or that God. always restrains | miracles. of Apollonius Tyanzus, Aristeas Procon- 
Tau * producing such or such particular effects. || nesius, and some few, others among the Heathens, 
Nod erefore a right distinction, to suppose the J even supposing them to have been true miracles 
o. 12. e 4A | (which 
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(which yet there is no reason at all to believe, be- | 
cause they are very poorly attested, and are in them- 


__ eoutinued. to the church, but ceased in after ages; 


. miracles, in all ages, would give oeceasion to con- 


delves supectet. ä 


- the superstitious, who have acknowledged a deitey, 


| light of nature extends to declare the will and true 
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volues very mean and trifling, as has been fully shewn 
by Eusebius in his book against Hierocles;) yet they 
will prove nothing at all to the disadvantage of Chris- 
tianity: becaue they were worked, either without 
any pretenre of confirming any new doctrine at all; 
or else to prove absurb and foolish things; or to 
establish itlolatry, and the worship of false w_ | 
convequently they could not be done by any divine 
er and authority, e 
The suitableness and efficacy of miraeles, to prove 
a Divine revelation, appear from hence that the 
world has ever expected (as Dr. Jenkins remarks) | 
that God should reveal himself to men by working 
somewliat above the course of nature. All man- 
kind have believed, that this is the way of intercourse 
ber-veen heaven and earth; and therefore there never | 
was any of the false religions, but it was-pretended to 
have been confirmed by some thing miraculous. If 
it be enquireth, why the miraculous gifts bestowed 
upon the first preachers of .Christianity, were not 


the answer is plain; because the power of working 
miracles being given for the establighnfent of the 
Christian religion in the world, by convincing men 
of its truth. and authority; when this purpose was 
effected, miracles were no longer: necessary, and 
those miraculous gifts ceased, with the reason for 
which they were bestowed. The learned Mr. Dod- 
well,, in an higtorical account of miracles from the 
times of the apostles, through the ages next sueceed- 
ing, has shewn, that they were always adopted to 
the necessities of the church, being more or less 
frequent as the state and progress of the Christian 

religion required; till at last they wholly ceased, 
when there was no longer any need of them. And 

this wilt seem the more reasonable, if we consider, 

first, That miracles, by becoming common, would 
lose their design and end, and the nature of 
miracles; and Secondly, tha a hace at power of 


tinual impostures, which would confound and dis- 
tract men's minds, and make the true miracles them 


We shall here insert two curious remarks; one 
from Lord Bacon, and the other from Acosta. Lord 
Bacon observes, that there were never a miracle 
wrought by God to convert an atheist, because the 
light of nature 1 have led him to confess a God. 
But miracles are designed to convert idolaters, and 


but erred in the manner of adoring him; because no 


| were ignorant men, and tlie Gentiles learned; by 


| no need of | 
cause, when it is in the hands of such able advo- 


he must make an open confession of his sins, for that 


| excommunicated or not, have complied with eve!) | 


* fl 


worship of God. Acosta, enquiring into the cut 
why miracles are not wrought by the present mis. | 
Sionaries for the conversion of heathen nations, x | 
they are by the Christians of the primitive apes 
gives this as one reason 6 that the C ristians at * 
now on the contrary all the learning in the world i 
employed in the defence of the gospel, and there iy 
nothing n oppose it; and there can hg 
ther miracles in behalf of so good 


cates against so weak adversaries. | | 
IV. The fourth sacrament in the church of Rome 
is penance, which althougłb in some measure obgery. | 
ed in the early ages of the church, yet it was not 
then considered as 'nece: to Salvation, nor did it 
receive the nume of a sacrament till after the sixth 
century.” Before a person can be enjoined penance, 


lays the foundation of all the ceremonies that are to 
follow in the act of absolution. The penitent or 
penitents having confessed their sins, are ordered to 
attend next Sunday at the church, and on such oc- 
cagions they are dressed in cloaths made of goat's 
hair, that their bodies may be mortified as much u 
possible. N = 

In this habit they approach the altar, and with a 
loud voice, beg that their sins may be forgiven. If 
the penitents have been guilty of very gross sinz, to | 
incur the sentence of excommunication, then the 
priest leads them to the door of the church, and says 
to them, © You are turned out of the church for 
the sins you have committed, in the same manner 
Adam was turned out of Paradise, because of bi 
disobedience, At the same time, he enjoins them 
a very severe penance, and shutting them out, returns | 
to the church. . ; | 

If the penitents have not been guilty of such gros 
sins as suhject them to excommunication, then the | 
priest enjoins them their penance, and leads tnem u 
the left side of the church door, where they mut 
remain during divine service, once every — 
and holiday, till chey had given the utmost gatisfac- 
tion to the church. When the penitents, whether 


thing enjoined, they return back to the h 
his deputy, with a certificate 1 np by the _—_ : 
the parish, to prove that they have fulfilled aps 
which they proceed to the reconciliation wit 5 
earch. A day being appointed for this 2 
the penitents come to the dbor of the 3 

order to recrive absolution, and they must kn 


* . * * 8 in their | 
down on their knees, holding lighted tapers in u. 
Hands. If the pen ent is a man, - 2 must have on h 


cloaths 
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g _—_ must be veiled. Ihe priest being 
| Jrexsed in his robes, goes un to the altar before mass 
beeins, and gives notice to the people, that A. B. 
CD. mentioning their names, are to be reconciled 
to the church, and he exhorts the whole congrega- 
| tion to pray for em 
Prayers being ended, the priest goes to the chureh 
door, and makes a long exhortation to the penitenta, 


which being over, he takes them by the hand, and 


ſexs them into the church. This is the form with 
common penitents, but in case they have been ex- 
communicated, he then, befare he reunites them to the 
body of the faithful, aits down and puts on his cap. 
After this, he repeats the fifry-farst psalen, white the 
penitents kneel at his feet along with the congi 
tion, and at the end of ever verve, the priest 8tri 


| the penitent on the ahoulder, with a ahort stick, or 


a whip made of cords. 

When an excommunicated person dies unabsolved, 
enquiry is made whether he gave sigus of sinc 
repentance, and whether it may be proper to absol 
him, in order to give him chtistian burial. If it ap- 
pears that he died a sincere penitent, the priest puts 
on a black robe over his surplice, and in the most 
mournful manner walks towards the corpse. There 
| the priest repeats the. afty-farst palm, and at the end 
ofrach 55 strikes the body of the desceased, call» 
ing upon hun to ans wer to the tions proposed, 
| and as he cannot do that, — —— that 

the Divine Being is satiafed, and the priest pro- 


| nounces the absolution. absolution, the penitent 
z received into the body of the Catholic church, all 


the members of the congregation are obliged to ac- 
knowledge him as a brother, and whatever were his 
crimes before, they are to be entirely cantelled and 
| forgotten, —— we cannot desire more of a 8in- 
ner than repentance; and taking it for grantal that 
tus professious are Sincere, we ought to. rest eatis> 


fied, till we by & variety of - inci nd reason 
to change. our opinion, 6 ae | 
hut the church of Rome does not confine her ex- 


communications, or Censures entirely to men and 


ect 


fruits of the earth are dam b mice, 
bcuans or caterpillars, then the re — be- 
"me necessary. The priest is obliged to transmit 
x the bishop an account of the damage done by these 
n and the biahop orders the priest to repair 
dis ence in his parish, where he is to put on 
ble P'c6, and sprinkle himself and his clerks wich 
' Ayes: Having repeated some prayers prescibed 
Wide buhop, the priest walks over the adjacent 


gh hair, or something similar, and if , 
e 


women, for even animals and reptiles must be sub- 
in their turn, When it happens that much of 
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fields, and eprinkles them with holy water in the 
form of a cross He commands the caterpillars, 
locusta, rats, mice, & c. to depart from the place 
immediately, otherwise they are to be excommuni- 
cared and accurset. 1 

Of this species of superstition, we have a most 
sriking instance in the miscellanies of the marquis 
| D*Argens, who tells us that ir the year 1738, Pro- 
vence in France, was mueh inſested with locusts. 
Application was made to the pope, who sent tis bull 
to the bishop, ordering them to be all excommuni- 
cated, The bighop obeyed the order, but the locusts 


to the farmers* surprised them much to find that 
the locusts refused to comply with the apostolical 
order; but one, more 'sgactous than the others, 
observed, that the bichop was a Janenis t. 
An account of this Was transmitted to the pope, 
who, by the whole of his eonduet, seems not to NV 
been à fool, for he sent an infunction to a bishop, 
who was orthodox in the faith, to let the locusts 
alone till the beginning of November, and then to 
7 out with his priests and exeommunicate them. 
ere the pope acted a very wise part, for locusts 
seldom survive the first week in November, whereas 
had he excommunicated chem sooner, the ceremort 
wouid not have had its proper effect. This, hows 


to point out that the Janenists are not to expect the 
Divine Blesving upon their works, whereasall those 
| who are orthodox; are certain that God wy heat 
them whenever they call upon him, and that he will, 
in che most signal manner, grant their request. 
la ancient times, penance was enjoined by the hi - 
aopa, but at presem there are ce veral priests in ev 
cathedrab, who are called penitentiaries, 1 5 
business of these men to hear confession, and they 
—— pt etna the puntshment to the crime. 
us, chose who are votemptuors, are commanded 
to fast, the covetous are to give ams, the profane 
are to repent 2 certain tumber of prayers at differ- 
ent hours of the day, and when they have complied 
with these forms, are absolved upon condition of their 
paying a certain sum of money. 8 
Over these common penitentiaries there is a grand 
master, at Rome, who is always a cardinal ; and dur- 
ing Lent, he visits all the great churches in Rome, in 
order to hear confessions and grant absolutions. He 
gits on 2 throne about three steps high, in the form 
of à tribunal, placed on the right side of 2 
altar. He holds in his hand a Tod in the form of a 
scepter, made of three different substances, viz. ivo- 


| ry; brazil, and ebony. His power is t, for he 
has a right to grant Foperantions 8, u eben, 
Ss in. 


refused to comply,” which gave no small uneas mess 


ever, was considered as a miracle, because it served / 


- 
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:hildren, and grant g eges to clergymen to hold 
more than one benefice. He has a right to absolve 
priests from all cognizance of the civil power, and 


to appoint- confessors under him in any part of the | 
world, where the Roman catholic religion is pro- 


fessed. He sometimes hears debates - Cases 
of conscience, and grants directions for absent 
clergymen how to act. He disposes of all places 


that are sold for money at Rome, and appoints'the | 


legates who are to go into foreign countries. Upon 
the whole, it is one of the most lucrative offices in the 
churcli of Rome, and the profits arising from it are 
in manner incredible. .. He has no less than twenty- 
four attornies to attend him in his office, and all their 
places are at his disposal. Thus we find, that if penance 


is not acknowledged as a saerament by Protestants, 


et it is of considerable service to some individuals 
in the church of Rome. Indeed, without money, 


absolution of sin is not easily obtained, and altho“ 


Peter said, thy money perish with chee, yet the 
pish pries ts would rather chuse to perish — be 
pet. of the maney. | * A 


V. The fifth sacrament in the church of Rome is 


« 


* - 


extreme unction, and is grounded on this passage 


in St. James v. 14—15. © Is any sick amon 

you; let him call for the elders of the church, _ 
let them pray over him, anointing him with- oil in 
the name of the Lord, and the prayer of faith, shall 
save the sick, and the Lord shall raise him up; and if 
have he committed sins, they shall be forgiven him.“ 
It is certain, that many of the primitive christians 


understood these words as an absolute command, 


whereas they were no more than an allusion to an 
ancient custom among the Jews; for we read in 


Mark vi. 13, that Christ anointed many diseased per- | 


sons with oil, and healed them. However, when 


many other innovations and superstitions took place | 


in the church, this ceremony was magnified into a 


sacrament, which took place about the middle of the 
sixth century. | 


* 
* 


* 


priest, nor is it to be given to any except such as are 
apparently dying. It is not to be given to criminals 
condemned to die, and the reason assigned is, that 


the criminals are not in a state of death, either by 


infirmity or disease. The parts to be anointed are 


the eyes, the ears, the mouth, the nostrils, the hands, 


the feet, and the reins, but women are not anointed 
in the last mentioned, parts. The laity are anointed 
on the palms of their hands,. and the clergy on the 
back of theirs, for this reason, that the palms-of the 


priests hands have been alicady consecrated by ordi- 


This sacrament can. only be administered by the | onl.. 
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in cases which! none but the pope himself could | | 
rant, or one deputed by him, He can legitimate 


nation. The feet are always anointed on the sole; 
but if the sick person has lost any of those member, | 
then the parts next to them are to be anointed, d 
these are the general parts of the ceremony, du ue 
shall describe them more particularly. 
The priest must prepare seven val of cotton, or | 
some such matter, to wipe those parts which are to 
be anointed with holy oil, and he must have some 
crumbs of bread to rub his fingers, with water to 
wash them, a napkin to wipe them, and a taper o 
light him during the ceremony. Before he goes 
to the sick person, he must sanctify himself by | 
prayer, after which he must wash his hands, put on 
a surplice and the purple stole. He must cover the 
vessel containing the holy oil, with a purple veil, 
and put it in a bag of the same colour. In this man. 
ner he is to carry it to the house of the sick person, 
and if it ĩs at a considerable distance, he is not to put 
on his surplice and stole till he comes to the door, - 
The priest must be attended by his clerk, who is to 
carry the cross without a staff, the vessel with the 
holy water, the sprinklet, and the ritual; they must 
not ring the little bell by the way, but the priest is | 
to continue repeating prayers for the sick person. 
When he enters the house, he repeats the ordinary 
salutation Peace be to this house, and to all that 
dwell therein. After having taken off his cap, and 
set the vessel with the holy off on the table, he gires 
the sick man the cross to kiss: and then sprinbles 
the whole apartment with holy water, repeating, at 
the same time, some prayers, and singing an anthem 
suitable to the occasion. He exhorts the sick 
man to make a free and unreserved confession of bis 
sins, telling him, that if he conceals any thing, the 
sacrament of extreme unction will avail him nothing. 
If the sick person discover signs of deep contrition, 
the priest shall grant him absolution, and repeat Se- 
veral prayers in the ritual. Before they begin to 4 
noint him, all the persons present fall down on their 
knees, and while the priest is poing thro” with the, 
ceremony, they are to repeat the penitential psalms 
and eo ON for the happiness of the sick persons 


The priest dips the thumb of his right band into 
the oil, and anoifits each part in the form of a cross, 
pronouncing words, at the same time, suitable to 5 
ceremony. The olerk holds the lighted taper 204% 
bason, containing the balls of cotton. The pee 
begins by anointing the right” eyelid, and r Fw 
left, repeating the following words,“ May G Io 
this holy anointing, and by his gracious mercy, pe 


don all the sins you have committed by the eyes. 


Je : ds 
He then wipes of the oil from the eyes, and 8 os 
to anoint the ears, repeating nearly the same 1 


Fl ; / » * 


— 


4 before. From the ears he proceeds to the nos- 
tris, and then to che mouth, and so on till he comes 
"The anointing being over, the priest rubs the oil 
ron off his fingers, and atierwards washes his 


his faves, and the water with which he washed 
them, must be thrown into the fire, and the balls of 
| cotton that have been used in anginting, are carried 
into the church, where they are bunt, and the ashes 
thrown into the sacrarium. The anointing being 
ended, the priest repeats some prayers, which are 
followed by an exhortation to the sick; after which 
he leaves the crucifix on the sick man's bed, and re- 
turns home. If he happens to live till next day, the 
priest is to visit him, and keep up his spirits, by put- 
ting him in mind of the heavenly bliss and glory of 


administered to dying persons of the Roman catholic 
religion ; and here we may observe, that it is bor- 
rowed partly from the Jews and partly from the 
Heathens ; for in most of those ceremonies enjoined 
in the law of Moses, oils and anointing are men- 
tioned : but particularly when any person was set 
apart to an office. Thus Christ was said to be a- 
nointed with the oil of gladness, and that ceremony 
was used when kings were crowned, and priests 
consecrated. In the writings of the heathens we 
have many instances of anomting with oil, and on 
many different occasions; and thus the Roman ca- 
thol.cs, having mixed the jewish and Heathen cus- 
toms and ceremonies together, of both have they 
formed a sacrament. ; 1 : 

VI. The sisth sacrament in the Roman catholic 
church is marriage, an institution as old as the crea- 
tn of our first parents, and designed to promote the 
happiness of both sexes, by being mutual helps to 
exch other, Our Saviour once honoured a weddin 
wich his company, and altho' under the Old Testa- 
ment a plurality of wives were allowed, yet under 
te Christian dispensation no such permission is 
granted, it being strictly commaned that every man 
should have his own wife, and every woman her 
own husband. | | | 

In Roman catholic countries, the banns must be 


that their characters may be publicly known. If the 
man and woman live in differerit parishes, they must 
publish the banns in both at the same time. The 
general impediments to marriage are errors in opi- 
_ heres „and vows of chastity ; and besides 

_ grows immoral actions, such as idolatry, forni- 


» * 
z J 


God, Such is the sacrament of extreme unction as 


hands. The crumbs of bread with which he rubbed. 


4 


2 


1 


published three times in the church, and it must be 
1: ttoge places where the parties have dwelt so long 


* 
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cation, dtunkenness, and, in a word, all those vices 


which are a dishonour to society. 
| It is enjoined in the Reman ritual, that m rriage 


shall not be celebrated except on working days; and 


the reason assigned is, that there is most commonly 
feasting and drinking on such occasions, it is not 
proper that it should be on sundays or holy days. But 
however rational this order may appear to those who 
treat with respect all those times set apart for public 
worship, yet this much is certain, there is more 
mirth, feasting, and all sorts of diversions in Roman 
cathotic countries than among any Protestants, and 
It is 
required of those who are to be married, that they 
understand the Christian teligion ; that is, that they 
be able to repeat their catechism, to count their 
beads, and say the prayers used on such occasions. 
When the parties to be married come into the 


church, che priest, attended by his clerks, go up tot he 


altar, dressed in their surplices, one of them carrying 
the ritual, and another a bason to put the ring in, 
which is to be blessed. The priest having repeated 
the usual prayer for the couple who are to he mar- 
rred, comes to the lower step of the altar, the man 
standing on the epistle side, and the woman on the 
gospel side, so that the man stands at the woman's 
right-hand, having the relations and witnesses be- 


hind them; then the priests asks their names and 


surnames, which is only a piece of formality, be- 
cause he knows their names before, they being en- 
tered in his 
banns. He asks both parties whether they are will- 
ing to enter into the marriage state, and they ans wer- 


iog in the affirmative, the priest puts off his cap, and 
taking them by the hands, 20 join you together 
ft 


in marriage, in the name of the Father, the Son, and 


the Holy Ghost.“ 
sign of the cross upon them, and sprinkles tiem 
with holy water. This being done, he blesses the 
wedding-ring, and sprinkles it with holy water in 
the form of a cross, after which he gives it the 
man, who puts it on the finger of the woman. 


The young couple then make an offering of some 


money to the priest, who repeats several prayers, 
and exhorts them to live together in discharging tlie 
duties incumbent upon them to each other. Ihe 
ceremony ends here, if the new married couple are 
poor, but. when they are rich, or reputed to be so, 
then the priest home with them. and blesses 
the nuptial bed. This he does by perfuramg it with 
incense, and sprinkling it with holy water; and if 
the parties are young, he prays that they may mul- 
tiply _—_ offspring; but if they are so faradvanced 
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in years as to leave no hope for that, then he prays | The tonsure being thus performed, the bishop takes 


that they may live peaceably together, and become |. off his mitre, and repeats a prayer over the person 
mutual helps to each other. It is certain, that some | who has been tonsured, and the choir sing an an- 


of these ceremonies have been borrowed from the 
Jews, particularly that of wishing the bride to be 
the happy mother of many children ; for barrenness 
among those people is considered as a base reproach. 


This may serve to shew, that the promise made to 


our first parents, that the seed of the woman should 
bruise the head of the serpent, had made a deep im- 
pression on their minds, for as it was not foretold 
who was to be the mother of this glorious person, 
so every woman might have a right to expect that 
it was herself. 

VII. The seventh and last sacrament in the 
church of Rome, is orders, or the consecration of 
priests to the clerical office. Ministers of the gos- 
pel were, from the apostolic age, ordained by the 
imposition of hands and prayer, with a charge to 
them to attend to their duty as servants of Jesus 
Christ. But no sooner had the Roman emperors 
embraced the profession of Christianity in a public 
manner, and settled upon the Christian bishops the 
revenues of the pagan priests, than a new change 
took place. The successors of the meek and hum- 
ble . who, while in this world, had no where 
to lay his head, became grand and imperious as soon 


as they were possessed of riches. Hence the origin 


of those numerous distinctions which have since 
taken place in the church of Rome, with all the 
ridiculous and pompous ceremonies attending them. 

All those who are to enter into holy orders, are 
obliged to live single, and previous to their ordina- 
tion must produce a certificate that they have not 
been guilty of any gross immoralities. For this pur- 
pose, a declaration is made in the church three dif- 
ferent Sundays, previous to their being ordained, 
that all those who have any objections to make, 
may come and declare them before the arch-deacon, 
the chancellor, or their officials. 

"The first part of the ceremony in ordination is 
the tonsure, which seems to have been horrowed 
from the practice among the Jews, in consecrating 
Nazarenes. The 5 for the tonsure presents 


himself in a black cassock before the bishop, with 


a surplice hanging on his left arm, anda lighted 
taper in his hand. He kneels down, while the bi- 
Shop, in a standing posture, covered with his mitre, 
repcats a prayer, and several verses out of the scrip- 
tures, suitable to the ceremony. This being done, 
the bishop sits down and cuts five different parts of 
hair from the head of the young man who comes to 
be ordained, during which time, the young candi- 
date for orders says, The Lord is my inheritance.“ 


sing. | | 
| When the bishop ordains a-door-keeper, or sacri- 


while the sacristan touches them, the bishop says to 


them relating to-the sacred order of pricsthood, 
The bishop then repeats a prayer, and in the 
middle of it turns himself to the person who re. 
ceives the tonsure. He afterwards puts the Surplice - 
upon him, repeating at the same time, “ May the 
Lord cloath thee with thy new name.” This part 
of the ceremony being over, the candidate presents 
a wax taper to the bishop, who gives him his bles- 


stan, he gives him the keys of the church, and 


him, „Remember that you are to give an account 
unto, God of whatever these keys shut up.” This 
being done, the arch-deacon gives the door-keepet 
full power to exercise his office, by causing him to 
open and shut the gates of the church, and to ring 
the bells; during which ceremony, the bisbop re- 
peats several prayers, end delivers an exhortation to 
the sacristan. 1 
When a person is admitted into the order of a 
reader, the bishop causes him to lay Nis hands upon 
the books of the old testament, saying to him at the 
same time, Receive this book, render an account 
of the word of God; and if you acquit youself 
worthy of this office, be assured that you shall have 
a portion of the inheritance allotted to those who, 
from the beginning, have dispersed the word of 
God.” These readers are not clergymen, but ou 
persons who attend the priest at the service of the } 
altar. | | | | 
The next order is that of exorcists, and these are | 
a set of men whom the bishop authorises in the ab- 
sence of the priest to cast out devils ; when an ex- 
orcist is ordained, the bishop makes him lay his 
hands upon the book of exorcisms, saying unio | 
him at the same time, 4 Receive this book, an fe- 
member at the same time, that you receive the 
power of casting out devils, whether the persons 
possessed with them have been baptized, or ac ouly 
catechumens.“ | ue) | | 
At the ordination of an acolyte, or one who | 
lights the tapers in the church, the candidate lays 
his hand upon the candlestick, - which has a tape! m 
it, and which the bishop presents to him; fepedtng 
at the same time, a form of words suitable to tae | 
ceremony. After this, the bishop prevent mm | 
with empty cruets, and such other vessels as arc _—_ 
in the sacrifice of the mass. Several prayers WE | 
peated by the bishop, who continues kneeling WIr 


. . : oP 11 
in the rails of the altar, and the whole cefenie 14 
| | | cConcludes 


coneludes with an exhortation to the acolytes to be 
alentiyẽ in the discharge of their duty. | 

The bishop, when he ordains a sub-deacon, 
| c2u5es him to lay his hand on the chalice and the 
atten, both-heing empty, saying to him at the 
ame time, “ Take care of the ministry which is 
committed to your charge; present yourself to God 
in such a manner as may make you agreeable to 
him,” After which, he causes the sub- deacon to 
hy his hands on the epistles, saying to him, „Re- 
celre this book, and the power of reading the epis- 


ordained, must present himself in a white robe, 


night hand, he falls prostrate on the ground, and 
continues in that posture while the bishop and 
cergy read the litanies of the saints. After this the 
 bixhop turning himselſ towards the candidate, who 
i stil prostrate, gives him his blessing three times, 
and delivers a discourse, in which he represents to 
him the importance of his office. 
| Several prayers follow this part of the ceremony, 
md then the bishop clothes the sub-deacon with the 
robe called the Amict, saying unto him, * Receive 
this Amict, which denotes the chastisement, or ra- 
ther the bridling of the tongue. He then puts the 
maniple on his fest arm, — \ 5g him, that it signi- 
hes the fruit of good works. Last of all, he puts 
won him the garment called the Dalmatica, — 
him that it is a garment of joy, and having repeated 
zprayer with an anthem suitable to the ceremony, 
tie ishop pronounces the blessing and dismisses the 
congregation. . 
The next degree in orders, is that of deacon, and 
the ceremony is conducted in the following man- 
ber: The candidate presents himself cloathed in 
the sub-deacon's habit, and the arch- deacon relates 
o the bishop what he knows of his character, pro- 
Wcing several certificates from those who have 
hen formerly acquainted with him. The bishop 
then repeats Several prayers and delivers an echorta- 
uon to the candidate concerning the office of a dea- 
con. The deacon prostrates himself in the same 
manner as the sub-deacon, while the priests and 
"ngregation are singing the litanies ; and then the 
bop gives him the Hol Ghost, by laying his 
ad only upon his head, thereby intimating, that 
* Wes not receive it 80 fully as if he had been or- 
ned priest. The bishop being seated, the can- 
date kncels before him, and receives the stole on 
bee 5noulder, which an acolyte fixes round the 
ie of his neck, in such manner, that the ex- 
<a hang under the right arm, and then he 
weaves the dalmatica. The ordination being end- 


* 


tes to the holy church of God.“ The person to be 


rirded about him; and having a lighted taper in his | 
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ed, the bishop presents him with the book of the 


gospels, and the whole ceremony concludes with 
prayers and anthems, suitable to the occasion. 
he next is the order of priesthood, which is su- 


perior to all those we have hitherto mentioned; be- 


cause a priest receives power and authority to make 


and consecrate the body and blood of our Lord. 
The candidate for priests orders, presents himself 


before the bishop, in the habit of a deacon, with a 
lighted taper in his right hand, and the chasuble, or 


| deacons robe, folded over his left arm. The arch- 


deacon delivers to the bishop a written character of 
the candidate, and the bishop having made an ex- 
hortation to the people, the litanies are sung, while 
the candidate remains prostrate on the ground, as a 
token of his humility. He then rises up and pre- 
sents hiinself to the bishop, who lays both his hands 
upon him, and all the priests who are present do 
the same; for although the second canon enjoins, 
that a priest shall be ordained by one bishop, yet 
the church of Rome has never taken the advantage 
of that injunction. | | 
This part of the ceremony being over, the bisho 

takes the stole, which hangs from one shoulder 
only of the candidate, and puts it upon both, in 
. a manner that it falls cross ways on his breast. 
At the same time, the bishop says to him, Re- 
ceive the yoke of the Lord.“ He then puts upon 
the priest the vestment peculiar to his order, telling 
him at the same time, that he has received full 
power and authority to consecrate every thing which 
the church admits of. The last word the bishop 
makes use of are, Receive thou the Holy Ghost, 


and then the choir, with the whole congregation, 


join together in 
been ordained. 3 : 
The last order to be taken notice of, is that of 
bishops, who in many countries are considered as 
superior to all other degrees of clergymen. The 
name itself signifies a pastor or shepherd, and by 
an easy transition, bishops are called fathers. We 
have already taken notice in the former part of this 
work, that bishops were elected by 1e people at 
large, who were members of the congregation ; but 
no sooner had the clergy acquired power, than 
things took a very different turn, Emperors, prin- 
ces, and even private subjects, who had the means 
in their power, founded and endowed bishoprics, 
and their successors claimed the privilege of -preseat- 


praying for the person who has 


ing to them. Ihis practice, however, did not con- 
tinue long; for the popes having began to establish 


their grandeur, claimed the privilege of presenting 
bishops. This did not please many Christian prin» 
ces, $0 that a continual flame of contention was 
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kept vp, and even to this day, in some Roman ca- 


tholic countries it is not decided. 7 
When a priest hears that the pope has raised him 


to the episcopal dignity, he must entarge his shaven 
crown, and dress himself in purple, and if he hap- 
pens to be at that time in Rome, he must go and 


salute his holiness, and receive from him the ro- 


chet. He must be ojdained within three months 
after his election or appointment, and that must be 
either on a Sunday, or some public holiday, in me- 
mory of the apostles, and he is to fast the eve be- 
fore. The altar must be adorned with flowers, and 
a carpet spread on the steps before it. Ihe pontifi- 


cal ornaments must be laid upon the altar, with the 


holy water, chalice, oil, pyx, sandals, ring, pasto- 
ral staff, mitre, and gloves. 'Phere are likewise 
placed within the rails of the altar, two barrels of 


wine and two loaves, one, of them varnished over | 


with gold, and the other with silver, having upon 


each of them arms of rhe family, arms of the bishop 


who presides at the ordination, and two lighted ta- 
pers, each weighing at least four pounds, all cere- 


_, monies _ conducted by tapers. 


Some acolytes stand beside the consecrating bi- 
shop, and the person to be consecrated places Pin 
self between two of the assistants, opposite to the 
offciating prelate, who sits on a throne near tlie 
middle of the middle of the altar. Then one of the 


assistants addresses himself to the officiating prelate, 


telling him that che holy catholic church requires 
that such an one, 3 the candidate) should be 
agvanced to the dignity of a bishop. The officiating 


' bishop demands the apostolical mandate, which he 


.. 


| ns to a notary to be entered in a record, and then 


e says, God be praised.“ This part of the cere- 
mony is followed by the oath of the candidate, 
which he takes on his knees before the officiating 
bishop, and by it he swears to be obcdient to St. 
Peter, to the holy Roman church, and to the pope; 
to defend them to the utmost of his power, and not 
reveal any secrets he shall be entrusted with. 
After the candidate is sworn in this manner, he is 
asked several questions, particularly, whether he will 
in all things submit his judgment to the pope and the 
church ? - This he promises, and kneeling down on 
Bis knees, kisses the hand of the officiating prelate. 
While mass is singing in the choir, the acolytes as- 
sist the candidate in putting on the robes of his of- 
fice, and they give him the pastoral staff, with the 
sandals. The officiating bishop repeats aloud, 
«The ny of a bishop is to judge, interpret, conse- 


crate, confer orders, sacrifice, baptize, and confirm.“ 


After the repeating of these words and a short pray- 


er, the officiating prelate, with the assistants, all 


| kneel down, except the candidate bishop, who pro 


Ghost.“ One of the assistants puts a napkin round! 


anoints him with oil. The anointing is performed 
of the left, and from the thumb of the left to the 


peated by rhe officiating bishop. he gospel is giren 


. preach it to every creature, and then all the bishops 
present give him the kiss of peace. 


appear formidable to the enemics of truth.“ The 


cludes with an anthem, and blessing the people a be. 


from the smallest of them would spoil the whole; 9 


as well as the priests, are obliged to hold tie ritual 
: in their hands. MOLE ae 3 


| fidelity to the church, and the bishop who receies 


strates himself, and continues in that posture til each | 
of the bishops has mate the sign 5f the cross urn 
him with the pastoral staff. I he officfating bishop 
lays the book of the gospel upon the- shoulders of } 
the candidate, and then laying all their hans uno. 
his head, says unto him,“ Reece ive thou the Hel 
the neck of the candidate, and the officiating bishop- 
in the form of a cross on his shaven head, and hold. 
ing his hands cross-ways, they are also anvintel 
from the thumb of the right hand to the fore finger 


fore finger of the right. After this the officiating 
prelate proceeds to anoint the palms of both the can- 
didates hands, and blesses the pastoral staff by sprink- 
ling it with holy water. The pastoral ring is given | 
to him at the same time; and several prayers are e. 


him shut, with an exhortation that he may go and 


These ceremonies end with the religious offerings 
of the new made bishop, which are two light} 
torches, two loaves, and two glasses of wine, and 
then he receives the communion from the hands of 
the officiating bisghop. The communion being end- 
ed, the: officiating hishop blesses tlie mitre, by 
sprinkling it with Poly water, and puts it upon the 
head of the new made bishop, saying to him * This 
helmet of defence and salvation, the strings whereo!, | 
like the horns of the two testaments, shall make you 


en are then given him, to represent the purity of! 
the new man; and lastly, he is seated on the ep1sc0-1 
pal throne, where the officiating bishop sat before. 
Having sat there only a few minutes, the assistant 
bishops lead him thro? the church, and as he walks 
along, he blesses the people.” This ceremony con- 


cond time; after which, all the bishops retire tothe 
vestry to put off their robes: All these ceremonies, 
must be exactly performed, for the least deviation 


that it must cost a man much trouble to acquire a 
perfect knowledge of them, and many of the b1s0p5, 


When an abbess is elected, che rakes an oath of 
her, gives her his blessing, by laying both his hands 


on her head. He then gives her the gary” 
der, blesses the white veil and puts it on her head, 


and shoulders. The rest of the ceremony has no- 
thing particular in it, only that the bishop places her 
on 2 seat in the middle of her nuns. 
When a nun is to take the veil, her habit and ring 
are carried to the altar, and she herself, conducted 
by her nearest relations, is presented to the bishop. 
die walks between two aged nuns, and the bishop 
| 15 miss, attended by geveral priests. The candi- 


| loud © Let your lamps be lighted,” because the 
br:degroom is coming to meet you.“ The same 
priest presents tiem to the bishop when they kneel 
down. ad the candidate receives an exhortation, 
concern the duties of a religious liſe. After this 
the candidate, with the two nuns, kiss his hand, and 
lie prostrate before him, while the litanies are sung 
in te choir, The bishop with the crosier in his hand, 
blesses the habit, which he tells them, denotes con- 
tempt of the world, and the humility of their hearts. 
A little holy water is sprinkled upon the candida 
who retires and puts on the habit. 7 
| The veil and 11 are blessed in the same manner, 
and then the candidate presents herself a second time 
to the bishop, singing the following words, “ L am 


to thy holy word.” The bishop answers, Come, 
O spouse of Christ, and receive the crown.“ At 
these words she receives the veil, and the bishop 


| ried to Jesus Christ; and lastly, he puts a crown on 

her head, as a token of her virginity. i 
Being thus crowned, an anathema is pronounced 
agunst all those who shall attempt to persuade her 
to break her vow, in what manner soever, or shall 
bene upon any part of that estate, which she has de- 
dicated to the church. After this the newly pro- 
| feed nun, with her attendants, walk up to the al- 

ar, holding lighted tapers in their hands, and there 
they receive the communion from the hands of the 


breraly from the bishop, containing such prayers 
ind lessons as are appointed to be read at the canoni- 
| cal hours; for in most convents, the nuns read these 

Grotions in. their turn. These ceremonies being 


| the abbess, saying to her, „ take care to preserve 
pure and spotless this young woman whom God has 

consecrated to huns el. 18 

1 Some of these women shut chemselves up in the 

eat of passion in these eonvents, having been disap- 

pointed in love, or seducedby false promises; others 

be Shut up by their parents, sometimes from mo- 
1 8 r : but most commonly to prevent 


due and her attendants are veiled, and the priest says 


the servant of Christ, receive me, O Lord, according 


puts the ring on her finger, telling her that she is mar- 


bop. Every nun, upon her admission, receives a 


| Endell, the prelate gives up the nun to the care of | 


- 
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zuch a manber as to let it hang down over her breast 


them from marrying below their rank. This prac- 
tice is, however, very unnatural, and must make 
young women extremely miserable; and, as it 
would be a- very dan erous thing for any person to 
attempt. to sedute them, so it is too much to be 
feared, that many are led to commit sins not to be 
mentioned. t | 

In 1749, while the late general Blackeney was 


cers in the twenty-second regiment of foot, prevailed 

two nuns to make an elopement from their 
convent, and about midnight they went to the wall 
of the convent, attended by a third officer, and se- 
veral soldiers carrying a fadder. The two nuns 
were rereived by the officers, but just as they 


the window. and was conducted along with the o- 
thers to Fort St. Philip, where they were all married 
the same night to the three officers by the chaplain 
of the garrison. As these young ladies were of good 
families in the island, the affair made a considerable 
noise, and the vicar general sent a letter to general 


they might be punished according to the laws of the 
church. General Blakeney returned for answer, that 
the young ladies were married to three of his Ma- 
jesty's officers, aud therefore he could by no means 
comply with the request, especially as they had em- 
braced the Protestant religion in presence of a cler- 


gyman of the church of England. But the general, 
consistent with the character of a man of prudence; 


told the vicar- general that he would give strict or- 
ders to all those under his command, not to offend 


might have been attended with serious consequences, 
but the regiment soon after embarked for England, 
and such was the bigotry of the people, that the 
three young ladies would have been murdered, had 
they not been escorted by an armed foree to the 
ship. ; S „ 
It way not be improper before we conclude this 
article, to say something concerning Anti-christ, or 
the man of sin, so often mentioned in the New 'Festa- 
ment ; and, that the reader may be enabled to form 
a just notion of this extraordinary person, we shall 
first set down what has been said by different wri- 
ters, and then with humility, deliver our own opi- 

nion, which we hope will be found consistent with 
his character. ty 8 X 


* 


that spake very great things; that made war with 


40 


the saints, and prevailed against them, till the ancient 
of days came; and in another place, under that of 
| Cf, « 


governor of Minorca, two young gentlemen; offi- 


* 


were about to remove the ladder, a third came to 
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Biakeney, demanding the three runaway nuns, that 


in the like manner again. It is probable, this affair 


This e Daniel is anid to fortel' Anti-Christ, 
under the of a horn, that had eyes, and a mouth 
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a little hom, that attacked the heavens itself, and 


beat down and tram; led on the stars. St. John, in 


the Revelations, describes Anti-Christ as a beast that 
ascendeth out of the bhttomless pit, and maketh war 
with the saints; as a beast, rising out of the sea, 
with ten horns, and ten crowns upon his horns, and 
upon his heads the name of blasphemy. In another 
place, he speaks of the number of the beast, and says, 


it is six hundred threescore and six. The expli- 
cation of this number has greatly puzzled the Com- 


mentators : some take it to be that of the letters in 


the word Anti-Christ, set down according to their 
numerical value; others discover this number in 
sevcial other names, as in Dioclesian, and Julian the 


Apostate. . 


The terrible picture-of Anti-Christ, drawn by St. 


Paul, seemed so like the empefor Nero, that, many 
of the ancients believed that prince was Anti-Christ, 
or at least his fore- runner. Others were of opinion, 


that Nero will rise again, and accomplish all that 


is said of Antichrist in the scriptures: and St. Austin 
assures us, there were others, who maintained, that 


Noro was not dead, but still living in sorne unknown 


and inaccessible place, and that the effects of his 
cruelty would one day be felt by God's faithful ser- 
vants. It is well known, that some Protestants have 
ascribed the character, given of Anti-Christ by St. 
Paul, to the pope, or bishop of Rome, who, in re- 
gard to his pretenc2s of infallibility. may be said, in 


the language of the apostle, to sit in the temple of 
Cod, shewi 5 


himself that he is God. 

Nor are Christians better agreed as to the time 
when Anti-Christ will make his appearance. We 
only know, in general, that he will precede the se- 
cond coming of Christ. Judas Syrus, who lived 
in the reign of the emperor Severus, asserted, that 
Anti-Christ would soon appear, because the perse- 
eution was then carrying on with great heat against 
the church. Tertullian, who lived about the sanie 
time, and St. Cyprian, who flourished soon after, 
believed the coming of Anti-Christ was very near. 
St. Hillary was of opinion, that the progress of 
Arianism was a fore-runner of Anti-Christ. Abbot 
Joachim, who lived in. the twelfth century; pre- 


tended that Anti-Christ was to appear in the sixtieth 


year of his time. Arnaude de Ville-neuve said he 
would come in 1326: Peter Daille, mw 1789: Car- 
dinal de Cusa, in 1730: john Picus of Mirandola, 
in 1994: Jerom Cardan, in 1800: and Vincent 
Ferrier, who lived in the fifttenth oemury, wrote 
to Pope Benedict XIII. chat Auti-Christ would ap- 
pear in a very short time; and that an holy hermit 
had informed him nine years before, that this enemy 
ef God was then born. . | 


þ 


| 


There is like wise a difference amon 
to the manner of the birth of Anti-Christ. 8) 
say he will be begot by a devil upon some ver by 
rupt woman : others tell us, that Anti-Christ will 
be a devil incarnate, and not a man; that, a5 |, 
Christ was born of a pure virgin, Anti- christ wil 


pretend to the same: but, whereas the son of Gy 


assumed real flesh, Anti-christ will take 
phantom and appearance of flesh. 
tradition received among the antients, that he Should 


only the 


be born of some jewish family and proceed from | 


the tribe of Dan; which is the reason, they say, 


why St. John, in enumerating the tribes of stat, 


omits the name of Dan. See Rev. vii. 5. 


As to the dominion or kingdom of Anti-chrig, | 
he is to lay the foundation of his empire in Babylo- 


nia, where he will be born, and the Jews wil 


| mistake him for the Messiah, and be first to declare 


for him. He will begin with attacking the Roman 
empire, which will then be divided among ten kings, 
acco 


rding to the prophecy of Daniel, and after be 


has subdued Egypt, Ethiopia, and Libya, he will } 


onquer ſerusalem, and fix there the seat of his 
empire. Then, finding himself master of the Fas- 


tern and Western empires, he will apply himself to | 
the destruction of Christ's kingdom. Some of the | 


ancients believe he will be seated in the churches of 
the Christians, and there receive the atdorations of 
numberless apostates from the Christian faith. The 
righteous, under the persecution of Ans chrüt Wi 
retire to the mount of Olives, where they will be 


attacked by this enemy of God, and then jesus 
Christ will descend from heaven, attended * 


ing 


. we and preceded ne a flame, which no 
will be able to extinguish. The angels will make 


such a slaughter of the army of Anti-christ, that 
their blood shall flow like a torrent in the valley, | 
and Anti-Christ himself will come to the top of | 
mount Oliver, where he will be put to death in his } 


own tcnt, and upon his own throne. 


But whatever truth there may be in some of these 


notions, yet we are of opinion that none of then 
will amount to a probability: Anti-christ, as pro- 
phesied of by St. Paul, (see 2 Thess. ii.) was to exalt 


himself above all that was called-god, and to whom 
can this be more properly applied, than to the popes, 


who have, in the most presumpttious mManneT, . 
their own decrees up in opposition to the word 0 


God. Anti- christ was to sit in the temple of _ | 
and it is well known, that the pope is the noma! | 


head of the church. Thus he may be said to it : 
the temple of God, in the same marner as an)? 


the wicked. priests of the Jews sat in Solomon's tem- 


ple at Jerusalem. His coming was to be with pon | 


g authors at } 


nere was 3 
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, and lying wonders; and surely this, in the 
rery words, apply to the pope. He had, for many 
iges, the civl power to support him, he pretended 
to give signs divine mission, and his Ing mira- 
cles ate believed by all those who follow his institu- 
bons. And it was said of the people who were to 
te the followers of Anti-christ, that God should 
| -nd them strong delusions. The meaning is, God 
| for their many wickednesses should suffer them to 
be delnded by impostors, and where can we look 
bor this but in the church of Rome? Their faith, 
worhip, discipline and government, are founded on 
kecepdon, and were We not convinced of the truth 


ind signs 
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of it, we could scarcely believe, tliat ever human na- 
ture could have sunk so low as to embrace the gros- 
sest nonsense. And yet this is the case, as experience 
and history will prove. Upon the whole, we will 
venture to affirm, that if any unprejudiced person 
will attend to the marks here laid down, he will be 
forced to acknowledge chat the character of Anti- 
christ can abr none but the pope; and therefore 
there is/good. reason to believe, that as the papal 
power is daily vanishing away in those countries 

where 1 is esablished, and at the same time 
careszed in Protestant countries, so we may expect 


some important changes during the present age. 


7 


| with his disciples, he frequently told them 
that his Kingdom was not of this world, and that all 
they had to expect from men, was persecation; but 
they did not, till after his ascension, understand the 
meaning of what he told them. The Christian re- 
ligion increased in proportion to the opposition it 
met with from men, nor was the whole force of the 
Roman empire able to crush it, much less to abolish 
it torally, During the space of three hundred years 
n grew under persecution, and it was common for 
the Heathens to say of the Christians, See how 
tej love each other.” And this love continued 
while they suffered persecution, but here let us mark 
the change. 4 85 | 
Having received rich livings from the emperor 
Constantine the Great, the bishops, with the rest of 
the clergy, met together in synods, and compiled 
creeds, which the sought to impose upon all their 
brethren. And although some of these creeds did 
wt contain any thing contrary to the fundamental 
uucles of the Christian religion, y 
„ more than human compositions, consequentiy 
many pious men refused to subscribe them. This 
ated much dissention in the church, for the bi- 
iiops wrote against each other, and as many here- 
des prung up about the same time, the primitive 
2 of charity was lost. But still they did not 
ink of calling in the aid of the civil power, to 
ws them in punishing those who differed from 
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& INQUISITION. 
therm im opinion. It is true, they begun very soon 
afterwards, to Jook towards he Givi 3 it 
does not appear that any of the emy erors made an- 
| guinary laws against those called heretics, before 
fene about the middle of the sixth century, 

ut trifting indeed were these laws, with what we 


are now going to mention. 3 
| "The popes increasing in power, and finding many 
| people very unwilling to submit to their decrees 
resolved to publish a crusade against heretics of all 
sorts: and th persons employed to carry this diabo- 
| lical scheme into execiition, were the monks of the 
order of St. Dominic. At first it was designed to 


carry on the persecution against those people called 
Waſdenses, &c. but ee we shall SE in a se- 
parate article. It was about the beginning of the 
thirteenth century, that pope Innocent III. sent the 
Dominican friars into most of the Roman Catholie 
coufitries to enquire how many heretics were to be 
found, and from that circumstance, they obtained 
the name of Inquistors, and their office, where they 
try eriminals, the Inquisition. 5 OS: 
This formidable tribunal gained much strength in 
a short time, for all Spain and Portugal received it, 
and it was established in every city in Italy, except 
Naples: it was afterwards established in Flanders. 
and the duke de Alva attempted to establish it in 
Holland, which was in some measure, the occasion 


of establishing the government of Seven United Pro- 
This 
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which is meant the doctrines em raced by Protestants 
of every denomination; Judaism, Mahometanism, 
Sodomy, Polygamy, with all sorts of crimes, opi- 
nions, or words, that are opposite to the papal de- 
caces, naturally come before this court. It would 
seem incredible, were there not most positive proof 
of it, that the people where it is established, are $0 
much afraid of incurring the displeasure of the holy 
office, as the inquivition is. called, that they must 
give up their nearest relations, and even become 
evidences against them; for were they to conceal 
them, or speak in their favour, they would be taken 
into custody, and punished in the same manner. 

This horrid and unnatural sentiment, is carried to 
such a length, that if the nearest and dearest relation 
should shed tears for the sufferer, he would be con- 
sidered as the favourer of heresy. It is intimated in 
some of our historians, that queen Mary 1 had an 
intention of establishing the inquisition in England, 
which is not at all improbable, when we consider 
her bigotry, her bloody-minded disposition, and 
above all, her marriage with Philip of Spain, one of 
the most cruel persecutors that ever lived. But 
whatever intentions she might have had of that na- 
ture, yet we have so good an opinion of our ances- 
tors, even in that dark age, to believe that they never 
would have submitted to such an ignoble, such an 
unnatural, such a barbarous institution. 

It is much to the honour of the French, that it 
was never established in that kingdom, and although 
there is a court of Inquisition at Venice, yet we do 
not find that it takes notice of any crimes but those 
of a civil nature. Ihe Portuguess, not content 
with having it established in their own kingdom, 
actualy sent over a great number of Dominicans to 
Goa in the East-Indies, who formed themselves into 
a court of inquisition, and punished as Heretics, 
those Heathens who refused to embrace their doc- 
trines. 


In Germany, Poland, Hungary and Switzerland, 


the inquisition was never established; which may 


gerve to shew, that dark and ignorant as men were 
in that age, yet they had not so far forgot the dignity 
of their characters, as to sink beneath the degree of 
beasts that perish. In Sweden, in Denmark, in 
Scotland, and in Ireland, before the reformation, the 
whole power of Rome was not able to establish it, 
$0 we find this infernal, unnatural tribunal was con- 
fined to those nations, who have, for many ages, been 


remarkable for their effeminacy of manners, and their 


slavish notipns of obedience. | | 
Before we describe the particulars relating to the 
inquisition, it may not be improper to observe, that 


F 


4 
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This tribunal takes engnizance of heresy, by 


for some years past, its power has been much upon 
the decline, even in those countries Where it was 
once slavishly submitted to. At Rome, the highs 
tribunal of all, self interest has taught the pope and 
his council, that nothing can be more impolitic tha, 
that of persecuting Protestants, who visit that cel. 
brated city from motives of curiosity. It is true, u 
place of worship is tolerated among them for Pro. 
testants; but this is no hardship to the natives wh, 
enjoy their ignorance, never having learned any thin 
but what they see and hear in their churches: And 
as for Protestants who resort thither, they are eiter 
too volatile in their tempers to pay much regard tg 
religion, or they are men Cod, with such know. 
ledge, that they can worship God in Rome, as well 
as in London” | 
Another circumstance has contributed much to. | 
wards depressing the power of the inquisition in 
Portugal, where it used to reign in all its h-4rid 
forms. On the first of November 1755, a dreadful } 
earthquake happened in Lisbon, which demolished 
great part of that city; and although this migh, | 
and undoubtedly did proceed from natural causes, 
yet we find, that Divine wisdom made it to answer 
a salutary purpose. The inquisition had condemned 
several unhappy persons to be burnt, and these were 
to have suffered on the day following; but such 
was the terror that all ranks of people laboured un- 
der, the poor criminals escaped. This had such an } 
effect on the minds of the people, who were under | 


the dominion of superstition, that they looked upon 


it as done by the immediate hand of God to punis 
them for their cruelty, and from that time the in- 
quisition has been but little regarded in that nation. 
Happy if this awful circumstance haeted them to 
embrace the truth, but they are still deprived of the 
means, and how can they believe without having a 
preacher ? 1 
Having said thus much c ing the inquis. 
tion in general, we shall 3 to igs pariicu- 
lat parts, its methods of proceeding against pers00s 8 
accused from the time of their being first appreben- | 
ded, until the judgment of the court is executes 
Persons become objects of resentment to the inqu- 
sition in general, four different ways. Fist, by 
public report, by which a person is said to be guilty } 
of the crimes. of which this tribunal takes cogit- 
zance. Secondly, by the depositions of those wit- 
nesses by whom he is impeached. 1 hirdly, by * 
coveries made by the spies employed by the Judge, 
of the inquisition. And lastly, by the ener 
the criminals themselves, who in order to avoidt e 
torture, often accuse themselves. | 


When the inquistors have discovered a __ 
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| by any of the above mentioned means, and he has 
the good fortune to make his escape, he is then 
zummoned three times by proclamation, to make 
his appearance before the holy office, and if he still 
refuses, he is at last excommunicated, and his effects 
zeized; but this does not exempt him from capital 
punishment, if he should be taken afterwards. In- 
Led it is almost impossible for a person, who has 
| been once impeached, to make his escape; for the 
inquisitors raise such a pursuit after him, that he is 
enerally taken before he gets out of his own neigh- 
Foarbbod As for those who break out of prison, 
if erer they are taken, there is no mercy shewn 
them; for was even a prince to intercede for thein, 
his request would not be granted. In Spain, they 
have in every city and town, societies established 
for the purpose of „ ee such persons as 
have been accused to the inquisition, and so much 
| ze the Spanish nobility sunk beneath the dignity of 
their ancestors, that many of the dons, who in other 
respects consider themselves as equal to princes, be- 


come the common lacquies of time-serving monks, 


undd even their informers. When a stranger puts up 
it an inn, some of these spies thrust themselves into 
his company, and if by any means whatever, they 
can form the least notion that he is attempting to 
make his escape, they immediately get him' appre- 
hended and thrown into a dungeon. Nay, it has 
happened that some accused persons have got on 
board a ship, and made their escape as far as Con- 
dtantinople; and although they considered them- 
ſelves safe, as being out of the reach of their ene- 
mies, yet the sailors on board of another ship have 
kidnapped them, and sent them home to Spain, 
| where no mercy was she wen them. | | 
In most cases, when a person is accused to the 
mquisition, and they have any suspicions that he 
will attempt to cake his escape, they cause him to 
te arrested immediately: no place, even the most 
cred, being able to afford him an asylum. lt is 
wrprising to consider the forlorn condition of a per- 
wn who is 80 unfortunate as to be arrested in this 
manner. He is seized in the midst of his friends, 
ind in the very bosom of his family; a father stand- 
ng by the side of his son, 2 son in the com ny of 
his father, and a wife in that of her husban , with- 


for them. 3 85 
Rag soon as he is brought before the inquisitors, 
het cause him to be searched, in order to try if 
*5 can find any thing about him that may serve to 
| Convict him, 
Which he may murder himself, in order to escape 


2 of the inquisition. There are many in- 


out any person present being permitted to intercede 


7 


and likewise for any instrument with 


2 
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stances of poor, unfortunate wretches, who have 
been confined in the inquisition, dashing out their 
brains against the walls of their cells, rather than be 
put to the torture. When they have got ihe ac- 


cused person into prison, the chief inquisitor, at- 


£5 - 


es. AM 


— 


| 


nor dare any person oppose them. 
has a real estate, or any personal property of value, 


tended by his officers, ou to his house, and secures 
his books, papers, and every thing they can find, 
If the person 


an inventory is then taken, and part is sold to de- 


fray the expence of the prosecution. This practice 


of making the accused person pay his persecutois 


for their trouble, is of such a diabolical nature, that 


$0 far as we could ever yet learn, it is not to be met 
with in any court of the world besides the inquisi- 
tion; but indeed we shall meet with some other sin- 
gularities. | | 

Things being carried thus far, the prosecution 
immediately begins, but is carried on very slowly; 
for a criminal is frequently imprisoned several months 
before he is brought before the judges, or so much 


as knows what is the accusation preferred against 


him. The prisons are dreadful, and nothing is more 
capable of striking the mind of a person with horror. 
These dungeons are all under ground, and so si- 
tuated that none but the keepers can get admittance. 


The way to them is by a great many turnings and 


windings, lest the cries of the miserable creatures 
should be heard and move any person with compas- 
sion; but in that case, compassion would avail no- 
thing, while none are permitted to give them assis- 
tance. Day-light is for ever shut out from those 
gloomy habitations, to hinder those who are in pri- 
son from reading, or any other employment besides 
that of reflecting on their unhappy condition, and. 
the punishment that is indy mrs. ro them. a 


Altho' it should happen that their cells are so near 
to each other, that the prisoners could converse to- 


erw. yet they are not permitted to do it; for if 
they are heard either speaking to one another, or 


even to themselves, the keepers rush in and beat 
them most unmercifully. Such poor creatures as 


have been long confined, invent a method of speak 


ing to each other with their fingers, by striking them 
a certain number of times upon the wall, according 
to the number of letters in the alphabet. 


After a criminal has spent seveial months in this 


miserable condition, the jailor tells him, that he 


may, if he chuses, petition for an audience; but he 
must not be told that the judges desire him to do so; 
for it is an invariable rule in the inquisition, that 
nothing shall be granted a prisoner, unless he peti- 
tions for it. The first time the prisoner appears be- 
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and to be utterly i nt of any crimes he is charged 

with. They ask him who he 1s, or what he wants, 
and if he has wy thing to say? In such cases the 

prisoner seldòm 


wire are his accusers. $557 
It it happens that he pleads not guilty, and they 


find that they have not sufficient proof to 


_—_— 
him, he is acquitted upon paying the expence & the 


prosecution ; but they order two of their Spies, whom 
they call familiars, to watch him wherever he goes, 
observe every step he takes, all he says or does, no- 


thing can escape them, and they generally pretend 


to be his friends, and set every engine at work to 
insinuate themselves into his confidence, in order to 
find, if possible, an opportunity of accusing him. 
And here we find, that the design of the Inquisition 
is not so much to prevent gui, or to punish the 
guilty, as to lay stumbling block 
sons as they have devoted to destruction. 
Those who have read the history of England, must 
remember the account of Mark Anthony de Domi- 
Nis. This great man was the son of a noble Vene- 


tian, and having been brought up to wie church, he 
was ordained bishop of Segni, and afte:wards arch- 


bishop of Spalatro, and primate of Dalmatia. This 
gary, though very great in itself, was not what 
gained him universal respect, both in church and 
He was considered ns one of the mot learned 
men of thar age, particularly in diyinity and history, 
both sacred and prophane; few had read more, or 


forgot less. He was consulted on all subjects, and 
those who heard him discourse upon one, found him 


a0 well acquainted with it, that they could not ima- 


gine when he could find time to learn any other. 


His learning made him inquisitive, and it was 
discovered, that he had embraced several sentiments 
of the Protestant religion. 


Having wrote a lar | 
work on the subject of the Chrictinn 13 4 


had a strong desire of seeing it published in his life- 
time, but 
Sir Henry Wotton was at that time the English am- 


bassador at the Republic of Venice, and he gave 


Dominis a letter from James I. king of Britain, deg- 
ging of him to come and settle in England, which 
request he complied with, in order to have an op- 
portunity of publishing his book. The king who 


was himself a man of learning gave him every en- 


oouragement, treated him as his friend and settled a 
nsion upon him, suitable to his dignity. Happy, 
d he continued in England; but the anish am- 
bassador made him such vast offers as first shook his 
1esolution, and then prevailed on him to accept of 


them. The unbappy.prelate forgot, on this, ocea- | 


s before such per- 
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sion, what he had often repeated in his w. 


nows what to say, beeause he does 
not know what has been sworn against him, nor 


at he knew could not be done in Italy. 
dice the 


sented to him the danger before him, and that i 
j would be in a manner impossible for him to escape. 

The event was such as might have been expected; 
ſor as soon as he arrived in Italy, he was arrested, 


His trial went on very slowly, and at last he died in 
prison, but in what manner is not certainly known. 


heard, in order that he may be cleared, if he be found 


- innocent, 


| the Inquisitors, and if he still persists in his inno- 


the questions they shall put to him. If he refuses 


be refuses to take a lawful oath, or that he is guilty 
of all he has been acquised of. | 
But in case he takes the oath, they ask him many 


all this time „„ to find something out 
him, in order to: authori b 100 
him tentence of condemmation. This snare 15 7 


ed 

namely, that the court of Rome never "ly l 

forgives an affront. | 
R He set out for Rome, in s ite of all the arguments 


of his friends in England to the contrary, who repre. 


and sent to the prison of the Inquision at Rome, 


- When a person who has been once acquitted, is | 
arrested a second time, he remains in prison several 
months, and then it is again insinuated to him, that 
he must petition the Judges to be heard. When he 
makes his appearance, the Inquisitors tell him, the 

oaler had informed them that he desired to be 
nan The prisoner answers, that he desires to be 
Upon this the Inquisitors press him ear- 
nestly to confess his crime. If he refuses, they x- 
— him back to prison, telling him, that they do | 
it in order that he may have time to recollect every 
circumstance. After he has been a considerable tine 
in prison, a second time, he is again brought before 


cence, they make him swear upon the crucifix, and 
the holy gospel, that he will speak the truth to all 


to swear, they immediately pronounce sentence on 
him; without any other formality ; because, by this 
they suppose, that either he is not a christian, seeing 


uestions concerning his past life, and even many 
ings concerning his ancesters, in order to ift out 
of him, whether some of them have not been undet | 
the ceutures of the Inquisition. 'Fho! crimes of this | 
nature are merely personal, yet they serve to prelu- 
Judges against him; for they suppose he 
has imbibed the notions of his enitors with theit 
blood, and that as he had been educated by them, t 
was impossible but he must be of the same sent.. 
ments Hitherto, he is not suffered to know whit | 
is his crime, or who are his accusers:; for they ae | 


them to pronunce upon 
with prodigous eunning and can hardly be escaped; 


for as people are oftety apprehended on bare er | 
3 m that the terror or 
eee 
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being put to the torture, makes the unhappy prisoners 


drop some expressions which serve to conviet them. 

When the prisongr is too cunning to fall into the 
mare laid for him, and still continues to deny that he 
has been guilty of any thing, then his accusation is 


read, containing many crimes, besides those with 


which he was accused by the person who swore 
against him. This composition of truth and fals- 
hood is another trap for the unhappy prisoner, for 


as he seldom fails to exclaim against the horrible | 
| crimes they lay to his change, 80 they take occasion, 
| from thence to conclude, that those of which he 
makes but little complaints are true. 


Afier having given him his accusation, which he 
receives in writing: when the clerk has read it, they 
order three or four counsellors to wait upon him, 


and out of those he is to make choice of one to plead 


his cause. This counsellor does but very little ser- 


| vice; for he is not only forbid to give the prisoner 
my advice, but he is not even allowed to speak to 
| him, except in presence oſ the register of the Inqui- 


ation. — 


dome days after they have given the prisoner a 


| copy of his accusation, he is brought before the tri- 


bunal, along with his counsellor, but he might as 
well be without him, since he is not allowed to speak 
til he has consulted with the Inquisitors what he is 


| ay. It is in vain for the coungselior to ask the names 
| of the accusers, for he is kept in the dark in that re- 


wect; all they allow him is to guess if they are not 


| ach and such persons, but to this they never give 


a direct answer, altho' he happens to guess right. 


| At last, after having tormented the paor creature for 
| fears together with anxiety, by being carried from 


the prison to the court, and from the court to pri- 


wn, his trial is prepared for in good earnest. It be- 


gins by making his appearance again before the In- 


quiitors, who give copies of what has been sworn 


ganst him, but they still conceal the names of wit- 
deszes. The prisoner having read the depositions, 


de is asked, whether he has an thing to object a- 
ganst chem, and then he is allowed three or four 


dafs to give in, his answers. During this time the 


| prisoner studies to find whether he can discover who 


© per5008 are y hem he is accused, for they still 


refuse to till him their names; when the time Which 


d been allowed for discovering the witnesses is 
» he is again called before the Inquistors, and 

8 deard in what he has to except against persons, 
e names and qualities are equally concealed 
om him. If he happens to guess their names, and 


| _ any Jugt exceptions —_ them, it may per- 


Ws be of service to him, then the Inqusitors 
put what construction they please upon auch 


o 


favourable circumstances. All the prisoner can al- 
ledge is of no service to him, unless he can prove 
that the witnesses are his professed enemies; and 
this is in a manner impossible, seeing he is not per- 
mitted to send for evidences. In this tribunal, all 
witnesses are accepted of against the prisoner, be- 
cause of the odious nature of heresy ; and it is no 


fnatter from whence they come, or how Hack so- 


ever their characters are. Nay, even perjured per- 
sons are admitted as witnesses, which is contrary to 
the practice of all other courts in the world, even 
the inost barbarous. Two witnesses, by hear- 
say, are admitted, and upon their evidence, a pri- 
soner may be put to the torture, and the vilest in- 
formers are received as witnesses. + 
After a prisoner has made his exceptions ara 
given in his answers, if they are not satisfactory, or 


that his crime is not sufficiently proved, he is put to 


the torture, of which there are several sorts, but 
particularly, the rope, the water, and the fire. In 
the torture witk the rope, the prisoner has his hands 
bound behind him with a rope; after which he is 
raised from the ground to the top of the ceiling. by 
means of a pully. In this manner he is left to hang 
for some titne, and they let him fall down within 
half a foot of the ground, bot with such sudden jerks 
as put all his limbs out of joint, and force him to cry 
out in a most dreadful manner, In this manner he 
is tortured for an hour, and sometimes more, just as. 
the Inquisitors, who are then present, think proper 
to-order. | Ks 8 
But if this sort of torture does not prevail, then 

they have recourse to water, which is done in che 
following manner. They force the prisoner to swal- 
low down a large quantity of water, after which he 
is laid along a form or bench, that has a cavity in it 
which shuts up, and squeezes at pleasure. A stick 
or piece of wood runs across this bench, which 
keeps the prisoner's body as it were suspendetil, and 
breaking his back bone, puts him to invincible 


n. p 

But the most rigorons torture is that of fire; for 
a great fife being 8 the soles of the prioner's 
feet are rubbed with bacon, or some other greasy 
substance, which being done, he is laid on the 
ground with his feet turned to the fire, and held 
down in that posture, that he may hereby confess. - 
all the Inquisitors want to know. These two last 


mentibned tortures continue an hour or upwards like 

the first. | | , 

| When a prisoner is condemned to the torture, he 

is carried to the place appointed. for that purpose, 

| which is very properly called a place of torments. 
subterraneous' cavern, to which- . go 
down 


It is a 


„ 
. 
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down by a great many turnings and windings, in 
order to prevent the cries of the unhappy creatures 
from being heard, which uadoubtedly would be 
more dreadful than can be imagined. 

In this place there are seats only for the Inquisitors 
who ac always present when any one is put to the 
torture, as is also the bishop of the diocese, or his 


Jepuiy. . The place has no other light, besides that 


of two torches, which burn but faintly, but strong 


enough to let the unhappy prisoner see the instru- 


ments with which he is to be tortured; and the more 
than merciless executioners wear a habit resembling 
that of a penitent, and no sooner does the unhappy 
prisoner come into the dismal dungeon, than he is 


seed on by two or three of these blood-hounds, 


who strip him naked in every part of his body, 
except the privy members, over which they put a 
piece of coarse cloth. Before he is put to the torture, 
the Inquisitors exhort him to confess all he knows ; 
but if he persists in declaring himself to be innocent, 
then he is put to the torture, according to one or 


| other of the forms above-mentioned, and this is 


sometimes so violent that it reduces the sufferer to 
the last gasp, on which occasions they send for the 
surgeon of the Inquisition to know whether it will 
be possible for him to bear any more of the tor- 
1 

When by such cruel methods, they have extorted 
« confession from the unhappy prisoner, of crimes 
he never committed, he expects to be set at liberty, 
but he finds himself wretchedly mistaken; for he 
must be put a second time to the torture, in order to 


induce him to canfess why he concealed the crimes 
of which he now declares himself to be guilty. 


Thus, after the violence of the torture, a prisoner 
has owned himself guilty, of some crime, the com- 
mission of which, arose from the weakness of human 
pass ons, yet he is put to the torture a third time, to 
force him. to reveal who where his accomplices. 
But in case the violence of these tortures cannot ex- 
tort any confession from him he is then remanded 
back to prison, and some of the most infamous 
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wretches are sent to visit him, in order to discover 


whether they can find any thing in his conversation 
that can tend towards a conviction, and in some 
cascs they are too successful, which proves the ruin 
of the prisoner. 8 

The Inquisitors themselves second these inhuman 


artifices to the utmost of their power, b pretending. 


to administer comfort to them, pretending to be 
touched with their misſortunes, and telling them, 
that if they will confess, it may be the means of sav- 


side of the scaffold and balcony, a second ampht-, | 


} 
z 


ing their lives. Ihe result of all this is, that in case 


the prisoner stands convicted, either by the sentence | 


of the Inquisition. or by the evidence against him, | 


by his own confession, he is condemned, either to 


death, to perpetual imprisonment, or to the gallies, 
When the Inquisitors are determined to put the pr | 


soner to a more than ordinary cruel death, they 
hasten it on as soon as possible, after sentence {| 


pronounced, because the poor creature's reflections 
on the torments he bas to suffer, would be like 0 
many deaths, which would weaken him to $uch x | 
degiec, that he might even die in prison, which | 
would prevent the Inquisitors form enjoy ing the ple. 
sure of seeing a human sacrifice. 
Ine general acts of the inquisition are considetel 


as the execution of criminals, but in the places where 
it is established, looked upon as a religious ceremony, 


in which they pretend the most illustrious and pub- | 


lic proof of pious zeal is-shewn, and these are called 
acts of faith. In Spain these are generally exhibited 
at the accession of their monarchs to the throne, at 


their coming of age, their eee gn the birth of | 
successor, or such other public an 


The following faithful relation of one of these feass 
is presented to the reader. | 


On May the third 1680, Charles II. of Spain wu 


married; and in the great square of Madrid, was a 
public act of faith celebrated with all the magnb- 
cence imaginable. A month before the general exe- 
cution, the officers of the inquisition, preceded by 
their standard, rode with great solemnity from the 
palace of the holy office, to the open square, where 
in the presence of a vast number of people there 25- 
sembled, and proclaimed by sound of trumpet and 
kettle drums, that on that day month, an act of 


faith, or general execution of the heretics, would | 


be exhibited. _ 
The proclamation bein 
were made for this dreadful solemnity, this human 

Sacrifice, under pretence that it was in honour 0 


the blessed Jesus, and his religion, the gospe of | 
Pievious to this bloody solemnity, a scaf- | 


peace. | 
fold, fifty feet in length, was erected in the great 
square, and raised to the same size in height, with 
a balcoay upon it, for the king and royal = 
to sit in. At the end, and wg the whole bread 

of this scaffold, at the right hand of the king's bal 
cony, an amphitheatre was raised, to which they 


ascended by twenty-five or thirty steps, and this | 


was appointed for the council of the inquisition 
Above these steps, and under a canopy, the . 
inquisitor's rostr um was placed, and at the left han 


theatre was erected of the same extent with the 


former, for the criminals to stand on. wi 


solemn occasions. 


over, great preparations | 


| 
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In the middle of the great scaffold, another very 
gmall one was built in an oblong form, which sup- 
\ rarted two little boxes made like cages, and open at 
the top, and in these the prisoners were to be placed 
while sentence of death was pronounced upon them. 
Three pulpits were also erected on the great scaf- 
fold, two whereof were for the use of those who 
tead the sentence, and the third for the preacher, 
and lastly, an altar was erected not far from the 
zar where the several counsellors sat. The seats 


in duch a manner, that the queen was at the king's 
| Jeft hand, and at the right of the queen mother. 
The rest of the whole length of the balcony on each 
side, was filled with the ladies of ' honour of both 
| queens; balconies Were likewise erected for the fo- 
| Teion ambassadors, the lords and ladies of the court, 
and 'scaffolds for the people. | | 

A month after. proclamation had been made of the 
act of faith, the ceremony opened with a procession 
in the following order. The march was preceded 
by a hundred coal-merchants, all armed with pikes 
and muskets, and this was considered as binding on 
these people, because they furnished the wood and 
coals with which the criminals were to be burnt. 
They were followed by Dominican friars, before 
whom a white cross was carried. Behind them 
came the duke of Mendini-Celi, carrying the stan- 
dard of the inquisition, a,privilege hereditaty in his 
family. The standard was of red damask, on one 
ade of which was represented a drawn sword in a 
crown of laurels, and the arms of Spain on the 


| lowed by several grandees and other persons of 
| quality, familiars of the inquisition with cloaks; 
| marked with white and black crosses, edged with 
- wite, The march was closed by fifty halbar- 

ers or guards, belonging to the inquisition, cloath- 

ed with black and white garments, and commanded 
by the marquis of Pouar, hereditary , protector of 
the inquisition in the province of Toledo. 

The procession having marched in this order 
before the. palace, proceeded to the square, when 
Scaffold, where none but the Dominicans remained, 
had spent the preceding night in signi Ims, 
= Several masses 5 5 Aebrated 8 1 
rom day-break till six in the morning. About an 
a after, the king, queen, queen-mother with al! 
0 royal family, the lords of the bed-chamber, the 
1 Bo at court, and ladies made their appearance. 

N 72 the procession began in the same 


other. Afterwards was brought forward, a green 
cross, covered with black crape, which was fol- 


the standard and the green eross were placed on the 


the rest having retired. These Dominican friars 
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on which their catholic majesties sat, were ranged 
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manner as the day before, preceded by the company 
of coal-merchants, who placed themselves on tue 
left of the king's balcony, his guards standing on 
the right. Afterwards came thirty men, carry. n 
images of pasteboard as big as the life, some 
which represented those who had died in prison, 


and whose bones were brought in trunks, with 


flames painted round them, and the rest represe ited 
those who had made their escape, and were out- 


la wed. F 


3 


hese figures were placed at one end of che am- 


phitheatre, and then came twelve men and women 
with ropes about their necks, torches in their hands, 


and pasteboard caps on their heads, three fect high, 
on which were written their crimes. These were 
followed by fifty others, having also torches in their 
clothed with — great coats, on 
which were crosses of St. Andrew X, behind and 
before. These were Jews who had repented of 
their crimes, and desired to be admitted into the 
church as believers in jesus Christ. Next came 
twenty Jews of both sexes, who had relapsed thrice 
into their former errors, and were condeinned to 
the flames. Those who had given some tokens of 
repentance, were to be strangled before they were 
burnt; but the rest, for having persisted in their 
errors, were to he burnt alive. These last wore 
linen garments, with devils and flames painted on 
them, and caps after the same manner. Five or six 
among them, who were more obstinate than the 
rest, were gagged, to prevent their utter.ng what 
the Roman catholics call blasphemous tenets. 
Such as were condemned to die, were surrounded 


each by four dominicans, and two famihars of the 


Inquisition. These unhappy creatures pussed in the 
manner above related, under the king of Spain's bak 


cony, and after having walked round the scafold, 


were placed in the amphitheatre that stood on the 
left, and each of them surrounded by the monks 
and familiars who had attended them. Some of the 


randees of Spain were among these familiars, 


| rhey, consistent with their usual national pride, 


scated themselves on high benches erected for the 
purpose. The clergy 2 St. Martain's parish com 
ing forward, placed themselves near the altar, the 
officers of the supreme council of the inquisiticn, the 
inquisitor, and scveral other persons of distinction, - 
both 2 and seculars, all on horseback, with 
great solemnity, arrived afterwards and placed theme 
selves on the right hand of the amphitheatre, and on 


both sides of the rostrum in-which the grand inqui- 


sitor was to scat himself. The grand inquisitor 
came last, dressed in a purple habit, accompanied 


bw the president of the council of Castile, and seve- 
4... | 
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ral other officers, who on this occasion, would have | in his pontifical vestments, pronounced a $0lenp | 
been reckoned among the number of heretics, had | ablsolution on all of those who would repent: nr 
Ee become the more than obsequious slaves then the king being withdrawn, the criminals uo 
of the priests.. | | had been condemucd to be burnt, were delivered yer | 
Then they began to celebrate mass, in the midst | to the civil power, and being mounted upon asses 
: 6 3 g . 
of which, the priest who officiated, went down from | were carried in this manner thio' the gate called | 
the altar and seated himself in a chair, which had | Foncural. About three hundred paces from it ther 
been placed for him. The grand Inquisitor came | were chained to stakes and executed a little Fl 
down from his seat, and having saluted the altar, | midnight. Those who persisted in their errors were 
and put the mitre on his head, he advanced towards burnt alive, but such as repented, were first stranyled | 
the king's balcony. There he went up the steps before the fire was lighted. Those condemned to 
that stood at the end of the balcony, with several lesser punishments, were remanded to prison, and the 
officers, who carried the cryss and gospels, and a | inquisitors returned home to their palace. 
book containing the oath by which the kings of | Besides these public executions of those whom 
Spain oblige themselves to prorect the Catholic faith, they call Heretics, they have also many private t nc 
ro extirpate heretics, and to support the holy Inqui- | and these are generally in the last weck of Lent; fu 
sition to the utmost of their power. | it is a maxim among the Roman catho'ics tat they | 
The king, standing up bareheaded, having on one | cannot give better proofs of their penitence than by | 
side of him a grandee of Spain, holding the royal | persecuting heretics. On such occasions, al! the 
sword with the point upward, swore to observe the | magistrates are obliged to attend; for it may te jus 
vath which a counsellor of. the inquisition had just said, that in Roman catholic countries the prczts 
read to him. The king continued in this posture | trample upon the rights of the people, civilor scred. _ 
till such time as the grand inquisitor was returned It is a fixed maxim in the !nquis;oon, that no fe. 
back to his seat, where he took off his pontifical | gard is to be paid to the characters of men, let them 
vestments. I hen one of the secretaries of the in- | be ever. so exalted in rank, or spotless in their repu- 
quisition ascended a pulpit appointed for that pur- | tation. We have already scen how they treated | 
pose, and read an oath to the same purport, which | Dominis, an archbishop, and the most learned man | 
he administered to all the grandees who were then | of his age; but the Inquisition of Castile went «till 
present; and this part of the ceremony was tollow- | further, for it attempted to arraign the memory of | 
ed by that of a Dominican going up into the pulpit, | the emperor Charles the V. and to condemn his lat 
and delivering a sermon full of 3 in praise of | will and testament to the flame, as heretical, toge- 
the Inquisition. Ws | ther with all those who had the greatest share in his 
About two o'clock in the afternoon they began to | confidence and favour. | | | 
read the sentences of the condemned criminals, and As this is a most astonishing incident, the reader 
they began with those who had died in prison, or | will undoubtedly be very well pleased to have it at 
who had been outlawed. Their figures in paste- | full length; for which reason we shall give it from | 
board were carried up to the little scaffold, and put. the most undoubted authority, and such as neve | 
into the cages, and then they read the sentences to | hath yet been contradicted. The emperor Charles 
each of the criminals who were alive, and they were | V. resigned the kingdom of Spain, in favour of bis | 
one by one put intoſ(the cages, in order that every. |. son Philip II. and retired to spend the remainder of 
person present might know them. There were in | his days in a monastery. As many of the German 
ail twenty persons of both sexes condemned to the | princes, subject to him, were Protestants, he con- 
flames, and of these, six men and two women could | tinued to correspond with them till his death, and 
not be prevailed upon either to confess or repent of some of their letters to him having been discovered 
their errors. A young woman was remanded to pri- by the Dominicans, they gave it out, that his motives 
son because she had always made the strongest protes- | for retiring to a convent were, that he might have | 
tations of her innocence, and therefore they thought | an opportunity of enjoying his own private 0h. 
it would be proper to re-examine the e that | nions.” It was said, that he could not forgive him- 
had been produced er her. Lastly, they read the | self for the ill treatment of those brave princes, whom 
. 8entenees of those who been found guilty of bigamy, | he had conquered. Their virtue, which in their r. 
or witchcraft, with several other crimes, and this | tress, nhl all his laurels, had insensibly engage 
lasted till about nine in the evening, when mass was | him to have some esteem for these tenets This 7 
finished. | teem manifested itself, by the choice he made 
Mass being finished, the grand inquisitor, cloathed | persons, suspected of heresy, for his spiritual gui 10 
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ter his death, the cell in the abbey of St. Justus 
where be died, was found hung ound with papers, 
unten with his own hand, upon the subjects of 
ctification and grace 4 and in terms that differed 
but very little from the notions of Protestants. 
Bat nothing Supported the notions the monks had 


Fred against him, so much as his last will. He 


masses, an | 
from those made by zealous Catholics, that the in- 
nisition considered it as Subject to ensure.  How- 
ever, they were —_— to conceal their im entions, 
tl the arrival of Philip II. his son, because they did 
not know his natural dispostion, nor with what 
dirt he migut be auctuated. But Philip, upon his 
ar ral in Spain, having. ordered all those to be put 
to death, who favoured the new opinions, the inqui- 


father's confessors of heresy; among whom was the 
achb:shop of Toledo, the primate and metropolitan 
of Spain. The king having suffered all his father's 
confessors to be thrown into prison, the bigoted 


the Christian faith; whereas the inhabitants of other 
nations, looked upon it with horror: who could 
have imagined, that a few Dominican monks, dig- 
nined with the tile of Lords of the Inquisition, 
wou!d have presumed to condemn to the flames, the 
archbishop of Toledo, the bishop of Dresse, and 
Ji Dr. Caculla, at that time three of the most learned 


men in Stain. But they did so, and although Philip | 


is was a most relentless bigot, yet he had that much 
| bonour left in him, that he would not suffer those 
men to be burnt alive, who had been long connected 
with his father, in the most-intimate manner. 
Hicherto we have only treated of the punishment 
af heretics'in Spain, we shall now proceed to the 
acou :t of this horrid tribunal in Portu 
a present, it is rather on the decline. 
of the establishment of che inquisition, Spain and 
Portugal were 80 nearly connected, that frequently 
they formed but one kingdom. However, in 1557, 
Wile the two nations were disunited, a Dominican 
[nat went to Portugal, where he produced a bull, 
wich he pretended to have received from the pope, 
"grins. Ts: to establish the inquisition. Whe- 
oy _ ull was forged, or whether, he received it 
"gs bope, cannot be certainly known; but, be 
« may, John III, at that time king of Portu- 
So ered the friar to be condemned to the gallies 
Ave however, did not hinder the inquisitors from 
7.ng on their design; for such is the inflexible 


| *ielity of the Roman catholics, that nothing can 
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leit but very ſew pious legacies, or foundations for | 
i the whole purport differed so widely 


tors became so bold, that they open!y accused his 


Spanirds looked upon it as a high mark of his zeal for 


I, where, 
t the time 


set bounds to their malice against those whom they 
call heretics. - Ihe king of Portugal, however, pro- 
cured privately from Rome a brief, containing a 
pardon for all those who had been accused of Juda- 
ism, or any other crimes of which the inquisition 
takes notice; and in consequence thereof, the prisan 
doors were set open, and all those confined in them, 
restore to their former liberty. This was rather 
galling to the inquisitors, but they were obliged 10 
submit, and dissemble their resentment till a more 
favourable opportunity offered. | 
The duke of Braganza being raised to the throne. 
of Portugal, under the title of John IV. would. 
undoubtedly have abolished the inquisition in his do- 
minions, had his reign been long and peaceable. 
That judicious prince was sensible of the many 
abuses committed by the inquisitors, who. where all 
Sworn to Secrecy; and he was no stranger to the 
characters of many who sat as judges in that tribu- 
nal. Pride and avarice were their ruling motives, 
and under the stale pretence of promoting piety, 
they trampled upon civil rights, and murdered their 
feilow creatures. | 
This prince issued a. proclamation, ordering, that 
all such persons as should be convicted of heresy, 
should be refęred to the civil power for judgement, 
and that their goods should not be seized on by the 
inquisitors, as had been formerly the practice. This 
declaration astonished and alarmed the inquisitors, 
because it tended towards taking from them the 
E of their emoluments. This made them 
1ave recourse to every expedient, in order to set 
things upon their former footing? and they played 
their tricks so well, that they at last obtained a 
brief from.the pope, unknown to the king, by which 
his holiness ordained, that all forfeitures should be 
paid in tv the inquisition in the same manner as they 
were before. the king's declaration; and all those- 
who refused to comply, werte to be excommunicated. 
The inquisitors having prevailed thus far, waited in. 
a body upon the king, just as he was returning from. 
paschal communion, when one of them, in the name 
of the rest, besought him to give them leave to read 
the bull they had received from his holiness, and 
they desired further, that it might be read publickly 
in the hearing of the whole court. 5 
The king having listened to them with the great- 
est attention, after a few. minutes pause, asked them 
who was to enjoy the profits arising from the fines 
imposed upon heretics? they answered, „ the king 
himself was to enjoy them.“ Since it is so (re- 
plied the king) there can be no manner of doubt but 


[ have a right to dispose of my own in what manner 
I please; [ shall therefore order that all sorts oE 
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their own houses that night. 


Pods geised from ihose persons called herechs, be 


Ammediatel y restored to their nearest relations.“ 


It is not much to be wondered, chat the inquisitors 
were enraged at this order, but they were obliged 
to submit to it, and so long as this prince lived, all 
the the goods seized from those persons called here- 


tics, were restored to their relations; and from this 


cireumstance we may learn, that when the reigning 


prince is a man of spirit, he will not suffer his sub- 


jects to be trampled on by the priests. 
But no sooner was the king dead, than the inqui- 
vitors represented to the queen, his widow, that as 


the late king, her husband, had acted in direct oppo- 


sit. on to the orders of the pope, he had thereby in- 
.curre;] the sentence of exco mm unication, with 
which all were threatened in the pope's brief, who 
opposed it. This queen, who was not endowed 
with so much fortitude, and resolution as her hus- 
band, consented that the inquisitors should march in 
a body, cloathed in their robes, aud, at the royal 


tomb, pronounce the sentence of excommunication : 


and it was to be done in the presence of the two 
King's sons. The reader will easily perceive, that 


the excommunication, pronounced upon the body 
ot the late king, was no more than a trick to impose 


upon the grandees of the kingdom, and frighten the 
common people, and to support the authority of the 
inquisition in all its horrors. Their success was 
_ to their wishes, and in a short time, the power 
of the inquisition became so predominant in Portu- 
gal, that the civil magistrates were obliged to sub- 


mit o it. 


In 1672, one of the churches in Lisbon was rob- 
bed, and the thieves not only stole all che sacred 
vessels, but they even scattered the sacred wafers 
upon the pavement. This horrid act of sacrilege 


male great noise in Lisbon, and the priests insinu- 


ated that it must have been done by the New 
Christians, or Heretics, names which they always 

ive to Protesrants. The magistrates of Lisbon 
immediately issued ont an order for searching the 
houses of all such as could be suspected of guilt on 
this occasion; and this order was executed with 80 
much severety, that the officers insrsted upon know- 
ing where such persons had been as were out of 
A vast multitude of 
people of both sexes, were seized upon the most 
trifling suspicion, so that the prisons were crowded, 
and aithopgh the prisoners were examined with the 
| ung strictness, yet no discovery was made, al- 

ougi it furnished an opportunity for the inquisi- 


| tors to prefer false accùsations against the Jews and 


Protestants. 


In this juncture, che inquisitors, who-are the pro- 


| 


| 


banished, they petitioned against it. This wa; 


would have sunk, and their importance been dire 
es if those people had been driven out of the 
ki 


whom they stigmatized as Jews and Heretics, we 


crile 4 | 
Whilst the magistrates were thus employed m 


ting a robbery near Lisbon. 
been stolen out of the church. Being examined how 


he came by these thi 


picion were released from prison. 


against some of 


kingdom would be over- run by Potty 
ble destruction would follow. Some of the os 
griese nobility, however, were of a differen ay ir 
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fessed-enernies of all those who differ from then 
religious sentiments, seem to have suddenly Suppres 


oy 


sed their mock zeal ; for when it was proposed, thi 
all the Jews and Protestants in Lisbon should he 


deep laid scheme, and the reascn they gave for uch 
an extraordinary behaviour, which surprised every 
one, was, that they could not, in conscience, ny 
into foreign countries, where cyet y man lived itt 
as he thought proper, persons ho were weak anl 
unstable in the faith, and who, because they would 
have no restraint laid ugon them, would socn tan 
don the Christian piofessien. However, all men gf 
sense plainly perceived, that the heads of the inqurd 
sition would not have acted in this manner, hf 
they not been under apprehensic.ns that their powet 


ngdom. By such an event they would hare log 
the opportunity of satiating their abominable avarice; 
by seizing their goods, nor could their savage mind 
have been glutted with the blood of human sacrifices, 
The inquisitors gamed their ends, and those pelo 


permitted to remain in Lisbon; but it gave no small 
uneasiness to the inquisitors, to find that the cirl 
magistrates were exerting themselves in order ty 
discover the persons who had been guilty of the - 


searching out for the wretch who had robbed the 
church, a thief, (and as good fortune would hare 
it) a Roman Catholic, was apprehended in commits 
He' was immediately 
committed to prison, and upon searching him, they 
found the crucifix and some other things that hal 


„he confessed, that he alone 
was guilty of it, that he had thrown away the wakets 
but kept the crucifix, which led to his detection; 
and he was soon afterwards broke alive upon tie 
wheel, and all those who had been taken up on Sb. 


But the rage of the inquisitors did not stop here, 
for those Protestants whom the inquisitors had Wn 
dered to be set at liberty, were ain apprehence 
on suspicion, and the nobility demeaned themselres| 
so low, that they eren became spies and mformerd 

Meir order. It was represente 
to the king, that if these gere vg . ch 
. .* * 3 ns ; 
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r ther represented to the king, that the New 
mewn or the Protestants, were good Subjects 
| and therefore they ought not to be persecuted. The 
king was 80 struck with the reasons they advanced, 
| thar he commanded his ambassador at the court of 
| Rome to solicit for à brief, to grant an indulgence, 
do the Protestants, '80 far as that they should in all 
caxes wherein they were accused, have an oppor- 
tunity of being heard by council. 175 
The pope complied with the king's request, and 
| the New Christains were permitted to have council 
| a5igned them, both at Rome and in Portugal, to 
plead in their defence with respect to any thing that 
might be alledged against them, by the Inquisitors. 
Accordingly, the council drew up a memorial which 
they presented to the popes praying that his holiness 
| would order the records of some former judgements 
of the inquisition to be laid before him, that he 
might judge whether those who had been condemned ; 
to the flames, were ' guilty or not, and in case he 
found that any thing was ogy, he-would apply 
suitable remedies for the future. His holiness hisren- 
ed attentively to their grievances, and seemed to be 
much affected with them, and, as a proof of his 
cincerity, sent an order to the inquisitors to transmit 
| to him copies of all the records relating to the anci- 
ent mode of prosecuting Heretics. This was a 
most dreadful blow to the  inquisitors, who, with 
| good reason, imagined, that if they complied with 
the pope's orders, all their secrets would be laid 
| open, and their pride demolished. At last, they re- 
olved to obey the papal mandate, but his holiness, 
who Seems to have been a most arrant hypocrite, 
first ordered the inquisitors to be excommunicated to 
dye appearances, and then he absolved them as per- 
zons who had been wrongfully accused. 8 
| The methods used in proceeding against Heretics 
in Portugal, differ in many respects from those used 
in Spain; for in Portugal they are more reseroed, 50 
| that it is not an easy matter to discover all their 
Kcrets, All accusations are taken in such a secret 
manner, that the person accused knows nothing 
concerning it, till he is apprehended and committed 
o prison. When a person accused is apprehended, 
be is immediately treated as if he had been guilty; all 
his effects are seized, and his wife and children are 
umed out of doors, nor dare any persons whatever 
concribute towards their subsistance; © e. 
Wien a familiar, who is one of the spies of the" 
eee, has apprehended a criminal, he orders 
wm do follow him, and with that order he is Obliged- 
: comply. All the way as they go along, che UR. 
er does every thing in his power to induce the 


| 
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| inquisitors in Portugal, aregonl 
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will do so, the holy inquisition will have compassion 
upon him, and restore him to his family: but if he 
will not confess any thing, he is told, that he must 
lay many months in prison, and that at last he will 
be burned for a Heretic. Is ae 
The delinquent being brought to the inquisition, 
he is accosted by the secretary, who delivers him 
to the gaoler, who, with two of his followers, carry 
him to'prison, and exhort him to make an unfeigned 
confession, as the only means to save him from 
being burnt alive. And here it is necessary to ob- 
servè, that the artifices of these officers of the inqui- 
sition are $0 numerous, that the unweary are easily 
led into snares, and multitudes accuse themselves 
when they are not guilty. When the prisoner is 
brought into his cell, he is searched, and every thing, 
whether gold, silver, or even images of Christ, and 
the Blessed Virgin, are taken from him; 

All sorts of K are taken away from them, it 
being a maxim in the inquisition, that those who are 
suspected of Heresy, shall neither enjoy temporal 
nor spiritual consolation, It is, however, allowed 
by the inquisition, that when the goaler shall testify 
under his hand, that he believes a person's life to be 
in danger, then in such cases, a confessor is allowed 
to be sent for; and this may serve to sbew, that the 

y solicitous to keep 
up the appearance of religion. a 

The secretary of the inquisition, having received 
the prisoner from the familiar at the gate, he deli- 
vers him to two of his deputies, who convey him 
to adungeon. Here two strong doors are shut upon 
him, al he is confined to a room twelve feet long, 
and ten wide. This cell is very dark, there being no 
light to it, besides what comes in at a small crevice 


in the top; and it is so unchearing to the prisoner, 


that he spends the whole day in wishing for night, 
purely to enjoy the light of a dim lamp, which the 
inquisitofs a low him. Inthese miserable dungeons, 
they are allowed three earthen pots to make water 
in, andanother for the more necessary affairs of life; 
and as these are emptied only once a week, it ma 
easily be supposed how abominable the smell of the 
place must be. In summer, during the warm season, 
worms are often found to crawl up the walls of the 
room; and if there are many prisoners, four or five 
are frequently thurst into one bed, where they have 


1 


are obli 


the filt 


1 


* themselves out in the midst of 
It is impossible to say, whether the prisoners FR 


more happy in having company, or being alone, If 
they are alone their sotfitode is dreadful : and, in case 


Ver to coufess his guilt, telling him, that if he 


No. 13 


they have compan 
4F 


y, they are under the necessity of 
| | | bearivg 
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prison, and sometimes confine 
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bearing with all their ill humours, infirmities, and | 


errors. But the most dangerous companion a priso- 
ner can have, is one who has confessed himself; 
that is, one who has acknowledged his errors. Such 
a one is perpetually persuading others to do the same, 
by assuring them they have no other way left to save 
their lives. Adding, that they ought nat to be 
ashamed to do what so many 2 — people have 
done before them, and d they themselves, who 
ive this advice, have also done. 1 it frequently 
Lech: that the person who gives this advice, is 
one employed by the inquisition, and who, in the 
end, becomes an informer, and an evidence. It is 
frequent, in * to remove prisoners from one 
cell to another, where they meet with new compa- 
nivns, of whom they had no former acquaintance, 
but who frequenily laying hold of some unguarded 
expression, become evidences against them, and save 
themselves by condeming others; for it is a maxim 
in the inquisition, to make the life of every prisoner 
as miserable as possible, so that contrary to nature, 
they may even wish for death, 5 
. Tue prisoners in these miserable dungeons, have 
not the consolation of bewailing their misfortunes; 
for if any of them are heard to make the. least noise, 
ty are gagged, and whipped most cruelly, This 
is done to frighten the 1est, who, while the prisoner 
is punished in this manner, a person is heard calling 
aloud, that the prisoner is whipped by order of the 
lords the inquisitors for having made a noise, or for 
having beat upon the walls of his cell, Many cri- 
minals have been whipped so cruelly for only be- 
wailing their misery, that they had been lame ever 
after, and some have actually died without any notice 
having been taken of those who tormented them. 
These punishments are inflicted on all sorts of per- 
sons, without the least distinction of age, sex, or 
quality, insomuch that they barbarously, strip wo- 
men of 5 
most barbarous manner. But che most inhuman 
circumstance is, that when a person confined in a 
cell complains of his sufferings, or bewails his mi- 
gry, then all those, who are in the same cell, are to 
be punished along with him. In Portugal, all trials, 
in the inquisition, are carried on in the following 
manner. The prisoner, being brought before the 
secretary. is ordered to kneel down, and then. he is 
asked his name, country, profession, place of abode, 
aud religion, and a thousand other such trifling ques», 
tions; all of which gre set down in writing, and 
signed by the prisoger. Some. prisoners, after hay- 
ing been called to the first audiance, are remanded to 


4 


o 


and others are brought to their trials within à fo | 


days. FR, 

To confine men so long, and leave them uncertaiy 
with respect to their fate, is certainly a very cruel | 
circumstance, but it is done in order to extort a con. 
fession from the prisoner. But these uncertain de. 
lays frequently reduce a prizoner to despair; and 30 
unhappy is his situation, that he often desires to 
become an evidence rather than undergo the 8everity | 
of torture; nay, and frequently accuses himself if 
crimes which he never committed, - But after a pri- 
soner has made all these declarations, yet he is re. 
manded to prison, under the pretence that some other 
crimes are laid to his, charge, by persons with whom 
he is utterly, unacquainted, Nay, it often happens 
that the prisoners hear things repeated with which 
they are so much unacquainted, that they do not 
know who had given information against them. 
Being brought a third time before tſie inquisitors, 
he is commanded to take an oath that he will tell 
nothing but the truth, and this he is to do in hopes 
of obtaining mercy. If he is suspected of Judaism, 
the two following questions are proposed to him. 
Did you leave the law of Christ, in order to follow 
that of Moses? or, Do you know any persons who 
have done 80? Have you, consistent with the law | 
of Moses, abstained from Swine's flesh, from that 
of hares, rabbits, or fish that have no shells? The 
unhappy prisoner having answered these questions in 
the negative, is immediately remanded back to prison, 
nor does he know when is fate will be determined. 
This is one of the maxims of the inquisition, That 
it is much better for a man to die in prison than to | 
be publicly executed; and in consequence of this 
diabolical maxim, many poor miserable creatures 
are slowly murdered, and sometimes it is given out 
that they have laid violent hands on themselves. lt 
sometimes happens, that all the force and severity 


the strictest virtue, and whip. them in the of the tortures cannot extort a eonfession from the 


prisoner, who knows himself to be innocent, and 
even when a confession is extorted by torture, no 
mercy is to be expected from the inquisitors, al 
though solemnly promiseil to the unhappy prisonel. 
James de Mello, a native of Lisbon, a genileman 
descended from a noble family, and a knight of the 
order of Christ, had served many years as a cap 
of horse, with great honour and distinction. bel 

| had various doubts in his mind, concerning some ot 
the tenets of popery; and therefore became elm, 2 
Protestant. His wife and two sons — * 
example, but all of them continued to dissemble eee | 
scntiments, and always pretended to be much p/cas* | 


Pis- 


d two or threc years, 


.. they heard of Hetetics being apprebended. | 
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Dssimulation, when we are convinted of the triith, 
| a most horrid crime indeed, and Divine Providence 
enerally points out some Wa which it is punish- 
d. Thus it happened to this James de Mello; for 
+reation of his being apprehended and committed 
| 6 the prison of the inquisition, whether from mo 
tres of revenge, or the hopes of pardon, is not cer- 
ny known, but we find that he went and gave 
formation against his friend. | 

Upon this they were all thrown into prison, and 
x the ladvand her children had been tenderly brought 
yp, and hitherto unacquainted with adversity, they 
don became very uneasy under their confinement, 
and therefore, trough the persuasions of the goalers 

solved to make an open confession. 
| this advice, they all accused the person who was, 
by all the bon ig of tenderness, the dearest to them 
in the world. The consequence was, that the cap- 
tain was found guilty of hypocrisy and heresy, and 
at the next act of faith he was burnt alive, acknow- 
kdging with his last breath, that he was a Sincere 
belerer in jesus Christ. But there are many other 
instances which could be mentioned, although the 
following may suffice. wg 
Alphonse Nobre, a nobleman of high rank, who 
hal served the king of Portugal many years as an 
officer of state, had the misfortune ro be accused of 
. heresy, and was committed to the prison of the In- 
qusition, As the inqursitors are strangers to mercy, 
5 we find that they tampered so much with the son 
and daughter of this nobleman, that, induced by false 
promises, they went and accused their father. The 
consequence was, the old nobleman was condemned, 
and as he was walking along with 
nets m the procession, to w. is called the act of 
faith, it lappened that he passed cloge by his son. 
lere was an affecting scene indeed, for the con- 
dcience of che untiappy youth being wounded, he 

fell on his knees and implored pardon of his father, 
and his blessing. The father ai.8wered, © I pardon 
you for having brought me into this condition, thro? 
your baseness, because I hope that God will pardon 
ou, but I cannot give you my blessing.” When 
Christ lamented the condition of the Jews, he did 
mt less them. He prayed that God would forgive 


tie unhappy young man 4 (Fhil 
braced the rut then cheetfhily, em- 


| of heresy, were committed to the prison of the In- 
e in Lisbon. They both persisted in their 

5 for which they were declared obstinate, 
ner mother having been suspected, was put to 

torture, and she aud her two sons were burnt” 


9 . 


the other con- 


At Torres Alvas, a city in portugal, there was a2 
adres who had two sons, and these being accused 


e luste an ce Neu! 


will appear from the following instances. 
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alive in the mist of a vast concourse of people. But 


Protestants ad Jews are not the sole objects of per- 


secution in the Inquisition, even merit when found 


in one of their 5wn members, will render him ob- 


noxious to them. That this is no more thaa truth 


. 2 4 
In the Franciscan convent at Lisbon, was a friar 
of che name of De Costa, whose father had been 


register of the Inquisition. This man, tho' a pro- 
fessed Roman catholic, yet, as a man of humanity, 
| op lamented the unhappy condition of the poor 


Micted Jews. is was taken notice of by some 
of his brethren, whom he had endeavoured to con- 


rs | vert to the same sentiments of tenderness and com 
Deluded'by | 


passion. Some of these gave information against 


bim to the inquisition, and after he had been con- 


fined in prison upwards of a year, was burnt alive.. 
Francis deAlevido Cabras, a native of Elvas, in Por- 


tugal, and son of the chief magistrate of that city, be- 
came a most violent persecutor of the protestants, and 
gave information against his own mother and aunty. 


who in consequence thereof were both burnt alive 


Soon after this act of unnatural barbarity, the young 


gentleman had the impudence to visit his aged father, 
who notwithstanding the dreadful consequences that 
might have happened, turned him out of doors. The 
young gentleman went into Spain, where he finishe 
his education; but having.embraced the sentiments. 
of the Jews, he was co:nmitted to the prison of the 


Inquisition, and afterwards burnt alive; and thus we 


find Providence conducts the affairs of the lower 
world. There are many other instances that might 
be mentioned of persons being put to death, Who 


never were Protestants ; but it always has been K 


rule in the procecdings of the inquisition, to brand 


8 a #24 


those with the name of Jews, who are in reality Ro- 
| min catholics. Thus for these many years, when 


we read of any person condemned by the inquisition, 


they are called Heretics or Jews, but none of them 


are ever mentioned as Roman catholics. This, ho- 
ever, is a gross imposĩtion upon the people, for there 


are many Roman catholics who suffer death by the, 


Inquisition, and if they are rich, it is often done to- 
Seize upon their estates, and when once they have. 
planned the destruction of the unhappy person, it is: 

on difficult matter to get it accomplished. | 
When a reasonable thinking man reads the his- 
tory of the Inquisition, and üpon inquiry, finds that 
all that has been said concerning it, is true, he will 
naturally conclude, that the Inquisitors are the de- 
clared enemies of humanity, n that the church of 
Rome, by whose authority they act, must be not only. 
anti- christian, but even the mother of harlots, and 
abomination of the earth. This ON 2 — the 
| more: 


4 
| ; 
p 

* 
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more evident, when -we consider that they are not 


contented with confining its direful effects to those 


European countries, where they reign in triumph; 
for wherever they can make settlements in the ut- | 


most extiemity of the world, they carry along with 
them their persecuting notions, and their horrid 
practices. | | | 
The Portugese having established a settlement at 
Goa in the East Indies, they sent there a whole car- 
o of priests, and amongst these, a considerable num- 
bh of Dominican friars. 
established, and the Heathens, who knew nothin 
of Christianity, were forbid to worship their idols, 


and so became Christians without knowing any 


thing, of the gospel. This Inquisition at Goa was 
founded on the same principles as those in Portugal, 
and all the prisoners were locked up inseparate ceils, 
so that four turnkeys were sufficient to secure two 
hundred. Ihe prison of the Inquisition at Goa is a 
most dreadful place indeed, for it is so condtructed 
that the light never enters into it. Nay, the un- 
happy prisoners have no where to ease nature, but 


the ground upon which they lay, and this is the rea- 


son why $0 many of them die merely on account of 


the nastiness, and the noxious steam arising fem 


their own excrements. It is true, the Portuguese 


have now lost all their territories in that part of the 
world, but they have left behind them indeliable | 
marks of their cruelty. Of this we have a Kg 


instance in the case of one Mr. Dellen, a Frenc 
e ma who was apprehended and imprisoned 
y the inquisition at Goa, and least it should be sup- 
posed that we attempt to mislead our readers, we 
shall hear relate the whole particulars as written by 
himself. The whole of the narrative is so simple and 
artless, that it carries along with it all those marks 
of truth, which any reasonable person could de- 
sire. | 
When! found, says he, that I was kept a whole 
day and night in the cell, without being examined, 


I began to flatter myself that I might continue in it 
till my affair was concluded ; but all my hopes va- 


nishe d, when an officer of the Inquisition came the 
16th of January, at eight in the morning, and brought 
orders for carrying us to the Santa Casa, which was 


immediately executed. Ihe irons with which I was 


loaded, were in walking very painful to me; how- 


ever, we were obliged to walk on foot thus fettered, 


from the cell to the inquisition. I was helped in 


going up the stairs, when I entered with my com- 


pani' ns the great hall, where several smiths knocked 
off our irons ; which done, I was first called to audi- 
Ence. . 


After having crossed the hall, I went to an anti- 


i 


L 


a largd crucifix in relievo, placed against the hang. 


Hence an inquisition was 


me, and at my right hand, was seated, in one of 


before ine; upon which I was. searched very naſ- 


chamber, and from thence into another apartment. 
where I found my judge. This place was call! | 
by the Portuguese, Mesa do Santo Officia, i. e. ta! 
table or tribunal of the holy office, It was hung 
with blue and yellow taffety. At one end of it was 


ings, and reached up almost to the ceiling. In the | 
middle of the chamber was a large alcove, on which 

was fixed a table near fifteen feet long and four 
over. There was also over the alcove, two easy 
chairs, and several other seats round the table, and 
at the end, on one side of the crucifix, was the se. 
cretary seated on a folding chair. I was placed at 
the other end, opposite to the secretary: very near 


these easy chains, the great inquisitor of the Indies, 
Francisco Delgado ſe Matos, a secular priest about 
forty. Ile was alone, because then, of the two in- 
quisitors wWha are generally in Goa, the second, who ? 
is always a Dominican friar, was embarked for Por- 
tugal a little while before, and the king had not jet 
nominated any j-erson to succeed him. 

„At my coming into the hall of audience, ! 
threw myself at the feet of my judge, imagining the 
suppliam pasture I was in would move him to com- 
passion; but he would not suffer me to continue in 
it, and therefore immediately ordered me to ri. 
Then having asked me my name and my profession, 
he asked me whether I knew the reason why I had 
been imprisoned? whereupon he exhorted me to de- 
clare it immediately, and it was the only means lett 
me to recover my liberty instantly. After having 
answered these two first questions. I told him wat 
believed I knew the reason for my being imprisoned, 
and that in case he would be pleased to hear me, | 
would immediately accuse myself. 1 mingled | 
tears with my intreaties, and thereupon I threw my- | 
self a second time at his feet; but my judge told me | 
with great coolness, that I might take my time, for 
that matters were not urgent; that he had affairs 
upon his hands of much greater consequence than 
mine; that he would give me notice at 2 prop | 
season, when immediately he rang a little bell for 
the alcaide, or REM aug, the prison. This officer 
came into the hall, and conducted me to a long gal- 
lery not far distant from it, whither we were bel 
lowed by the secretary. 5 1 

Here my trunk was brought, which was open* 


* „ c ales wg — wy a+ — 5 — ny 


rowly, and every thing I had about me was taken 
away to the very buttons of my slceves, and a ms 
which I wore on my finger; insomuch that ws; | 
left me nothing but m ds, my handkerc 2 
and a few pieces of geld which I had sewed Wok 


| bon, and were lolged very carefully between 
eg aul stocking, which they happened to overlook, 

A pretty exact inventory was immeliately drawn 

| yp of all the rest; but all this was of no service to 
me, since nothing of value was afterwards restored 
to. me, notwwichstanhng that the secretary assured 
| me, and the inquisitor Also, that all I had would be 


leased, 1 
The inventory being drawn up, the alcaide took 
me by the hand, and carried me to a dungeon ten 
fret 5quare, where L was confined alone, nor did I 
«2 a hving soul till the evening, when the supper 
was brought me. As I had not cat any thing either 
tat or the preceeding day, I eat what was given. 
me very heartily, an slept better upon it. The 
| turnkey coming the next morning with my break- 
fast, | dezired to have my books, and combs; but 
| they told me, that prisoners are never allowed to 
hare books, not eyen a priest to have his breviary, 
though he be obliged to repeat divine service; and 
that as for my combs, I should not want them; and 
indeed this was very true, for they immediately cut 
| off my hair, a custom observed with regard to both 
- women and men, though of the greatest quality, the 
fist or second day at farthest, of their imprison- 
ment, A 
| hat been told, when J was first imprisoned, that 
when | should want any thing, I need do no more 


| turkeys, or to ask for what I wanted at meal-time; 
| and that when I was desirous of going to the audi- 
ence, | need only address myself to the alcaide, be- 
cause the turnkeys, never speak to the prisoners 
witnout having some person along with them. I 


be set at liberty immediately after my confession, 
which. made me continually importune my officers 
o let me be carried before my judges; but notwith- 
Kanding al! my tears and intreaties, I was not in- 


The alcaitle, accompanied with a turnkey, came 
| 45 for that purpose about two in the afternoon. 
reed as he ordered me, and came out of my 


bens bef re, and the turnkey after me. In this 

order we walke to the gate of the chamber where 
15 18 SES Here the alcaide advancing a 
. or ward, and making a low ow, came out 
OY upon which I went in. Here 1 found the 
| + Mor and secretary, as before. Immediately 1 


fell ur n CT os 

| A Pa my knees, but was. ordered to rise and seat 
Welt, upon which I sat down upon a bench which 

wat placed at the 
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faithfally restored to me the instant I should be re- 


than knock gently at the door, in order to call the 


had also been flattered with the hopes, that I should 


dulgel with it, till the last day of January 1674," 


unge n bare-legged and bare-footed, the goaler 
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the judges sat. Just by me, and at the end of the 
table, was a mass book, on which I was ordered to 
lay my hand, and to promise that I would swear to 
the truth, and to keep inyivlable secrecy, which are 
two caths required of all who appear before this tri- 
bunal, whether they come to give in their depositions 
or to receive any orders. | 
] was afierwards asked, whether I knew the rea- 
son of my being imprisoned, and if ] were resolved 
to declare it? to which I answered, That I was fully 
determined to da so. Upon which I made an exact 
declaration of all I had before related with regard to 
baptism and the worship of images; but did not 
mention any thing I had said with respect to the 
inquisition, they not occurring at that time to my 
memory. I be judge having again asked me, whe- 
ther I had any more to say? and being told that I 
could not think of any thing else, was so far from 
setting me at liberty, as | had flatfered myself I 
chould be, that he concluded the audience with these 
very words. 8 
Tant I had done very well to accuse myself vo- 
Aunrarily, and that he exhorted me in the name of 
our Lord jesus Christ, to declare immediately the 
remainder of my informations, in order that I might 
expcrience the goodness and mercy which that tri- 
bunal indulges to all who prove the sincerity of their 
repentance, by a genuine and voluntary confession. 
My declaration and the exhortation being ended and 
written down, it was read to me, and | signed it: 
which being done, the inquisitor rang a little bell 
to call the alcaide, who came, and carried me back 
to prison in the same order I came. a 
-I was carried a second time before the judge, with- 
out my desiring it, on the 15th of February, which 
made me suppose that he intended to set me at 
liberty. Being come, I was again asked whether [ 
had any more to _ I was exhorted not to disguise 
any circumstance, but on the contrary to make a 
Sincere confession of my faults. I answered. that 
Fe tx. serious self-examination, I could not 
think of any fresh particulars. I then was asked my 
name, those of my father, my mother, brothers, 
grandfathers and grandmothers, godfathers and god - 
mothers, whether I were a Christian of eight days 
standing; because children are not daptized in Por- 
tugal till the eight day after- their birth, nor are 
chiidbed women churched till the fortieth day after 
their lying-in, though they had never so easy a de- 
livery. "he judge seemed to be surprised. when 1 
| told him that the custom of deferring the baptism 
of. children a whole week, was not practised in 
France; but that on the contrary, they were always 


end of the table, on the side where | 


christened as soon as conveniency would peru. 
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tis pretty evident by the observance of these mo- 


tue cerem mes, that notwithstanding the Portu- 
guest preiend *to have the Jews in so much abhor- 
rence, they yet aie not so good Christians as the 
ouglit to be. But this is not the greatest evil whic 
flows ham the observance of these Jewish institu- 
tions: for from the former it happens but too fre- 
queatly, that children die without being regenerated 
by the sacrament of baptism, and are by that means 
excluded heaven for ever; and in order not to violate 
the ceremony of purification, which ought to cease 
after the gospel dispensation, the Portuguese women 
do not in the least scruple to act in contempt to 
an injunction. of the church, which obliges all 
Christians to assist every Sunday und every festival 
at the holy sacrifice of the mass, unless they hap- 
pen to be prevented from so doing by some hte 
cause. | 

{ was further asked the name of the person who 
baptized me, in what diocese, what city, and lastly, 


whether I had ever been confirmed, and by what 


Hishop? Having answered these several questions, 
] was ordered to kneel down, to make a sign of the 
cross, to repeat the Pater Noster, the Ave Maria, 


the creed, the commandments of God and the church, 


and the Salva Regina. It fine, he concluded as be- 
fore, with exhorting me by the bowels of Jesus, to 
contess immediately the several crimes and errors I 
had not yet revealed; which being written down, 
and read before me, and signed by myself, I was 
remanded back to prison. | | | 
From the firs: moment of my confinement, I had 
always been in the deepest affliction, and shed inces- 
sant tears; but at my return from the second audi- 
ence, 1 abandoned myself entirely ro grief, when I 


found that I was required to confess such things as 


to me appeared impossible, since I could not recollect 
any such circumstances as I was. ordered to confess. 
I therefore endeavomed to starve myself; not but I 
took all the sustenance that was brought me, because 
in case I had refused it, I should have been beat by 
the turnkeys, who always examine very carefully, 
upon their taking the plates back, whether the priso- 
ners eat enough to support nature; but my despair 
suggested methods to elude their vigilance in this 
particular. I spent whole days without taking a 
morsel, and used to throw part of what was given 


me into the bason, to prevent its being seen. This 


severe abstinence entirely prevented my sleeping and 
now I did nothing but macerate my body in this 
manner, and shed floods of tears. However, in 


these days of sorrow and lamentation, I revolved in 


my mind all the errors of my past lite, and confest 
that all my misery was a judgement from heaven 


| 


ll. 


better to employ gentle methods. 


1 


haps had employed these severe but salutary metioq 
to call me to himself; when being a lttf revived 
and comforted with these Teflections, 1 Sincere!y im. | 
plored the assistance of the holy virg'n, who is equal. | 
ly the comforter of the aflicied, and the refuge and 
asylum of sinners; and indeed I have had 50 visible 
a demonstration of her protection, as well during | 
my imprisonment, as on several other occasion, 


upon me: I even persuaded myself, that Gol per. 


that I canuat forbear making this public testimon 


thereof. | ; 
In fine, after having made a more exact, or more 
happy recollection of all 1 had said or done during | 


my residence at Daman, 1 remembercd the 5«xcra] 


expressions I had used touching the inquisition and 
the integrity thereof: Upon which I immediately | 
desired to be admitted to audience, but this however | 


. was not granted me till the 16th of March follow. 


ing. I made no doubt, upon my appearance this 
time before the judge, but that I should then put an 
end to my unhappy affair, and after the confession | 
was going to make, be immediately set at liberty, 


but when I thought my wishes upon the point vt | 


being accomplished, IT saw myself immediately fall 
from my most sanguine hopes; because that when! 
had declared every thing I had to say with regard 
to the inquisition, I was told that this was not what 
was expected from me; and having nothing else to 
say, I was immediately remanded back, nor would | 
they so much as write down my confession. Des- 
pair having prompted M. Dellon to make away with | 
himself, advice thereof was given to the inquisitors, | 
who -1dered him to be brought to audience; but he 
was 80 weak, that he was forced to be carried thi- |} 


| ther. I there, continues he, was laid along the 
floor, my extreme weakness not allowing me either 


to sit or stand. : | 
Then the inquisitor reproached me several times; | 
gave orders for my being carried away, and hand. 
cuffs to be put upon me, to prevent my forcing off 
the chains with which I was bound. This was im- 
mediately executed, and I was not only handcuffed, | 
but an iron machine was clapt about my neck, which 
held to the handcuffs, and was locked with a pad- 
lock; so that it was now impossible for me to sti 
my arms. But this treatment only exasperated 0 
the more: I threw myself on the ground, and m 
my head against the floor and the walls; and ha - 
been bound but a little longer in that manner, 
should infallibly have got my arms at liberty, ” 
should have died with it: But as I was continua' 
watched, they found by my actions, that quia 1 
was very unseasonable at this time, that it * 


Upon 
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Upon this my irons were knocked off, endeavours 
ere made to comfort me with delusive hopes, I 
was put into another cell, and had again a compa- 
ion given me, who was ordered to watch me nar- 


yowly. This prisoner was a Black, but much mote 


wociable than my former companion. Neverthe- 
less heaven, who had preserved me from so great an 
evil, banished the despair which sat ene over 
me, a circumstance in which I was more appy 
than many others, who frequently made away wit 
themselves in their confinement in these dungeons, 
whore no consolation is ever allowed to enter. This 
companion continued about two months with me; 
for as soon as I appeared to be easier in my mind 
e was taken from me, nutwithstanding my weak- 
ness was 80 great, that I could scarce walk from 
my bed to the door of my cell, when victuals were 
brought me. In fine, ny having spent almost a 
year in this manner, I was seasoned to affliction, and 
providence afterwards endued me with so much 
patience, that I never made any more attempts upon 
my own life. 1 
[ had been about eighteen months in this confine- 
ment, when the judges, being informed that I was 
ma condition to speak, sent bb me the fourth time 
to audience, where I was asked, whether I was not 
rexolved to answer what was required of me? Hav- 
ng replied, that I could not recollect a single cir- 
cumstance more, the proctor of the inquisition 
peared with his declaration, in order to signify to 


me the several informations which had been exhibi- | 


ted ayainst me. 


ln ail the other examinations I had accused myself, 
ud they were contented with hearing my deposition 
vitiout descending to particulars, 00 had remanded 
me back to my cell the instant I protested I had no 
more to declare against myself; but in this fourth 
examination I was Senn and vras allowed to de- 
fend myself. They read to me, in the informations 
50 were exhibited against me, the several things 
due, and I had confessed them by my own proper 
| mpulse, consequently I had br to e 
3 these facts; but then I flattered myself, that 

could prove to the judges that they were not 80 
ee as they were thought to be. I therefore 
. with regard to what I had advanced on 
Fug that I did not any ways intend to oppose 
by otrine of the church; but that the passage, 
| dae 2 man 1s born of water and of the spirit, bh 
p not inherit the kingdom of God, having appeared 

Laer to me, I desired a explication of it. 
0 = if Inquisitor eemed 8urprized, that I should 

en a passage that every one knows by heart, 


erein J had accused myself. These facts were | 


| 


—— 


| | 


ful soever those words may 


— 


and his surprise raised my astonishment. He asked 
me where that passage was to be found; I answered 
in the Gospel according to St. John, chapter 3, 
verse 5. He then order the New Testament to be 
brought, looked out the place, read it, but did not 
explain it to me. However, he was very glad to 
inform me, that it was sufficiently explained by tra- 
dition; because the church has always looked upon 
as baptized, not only all those who died for our 
Lord Jesus Christ, without having received the or- 
dinary form of baptism, but also those who degiring- 
to be haptized, and repenting of their. sins, have 
died suddenly unbaptized. . e 

It is really surprizing that persons who are esta- 
blished judges over others in matters of faith, should 
be Pas ignorant; and I must confess, that 
I could scarce believe this circumstance myself, tho? 
I had been an eye-witness to it, and have it perfect! 
fresh in my memory, had I not found in Tavernier's 
Voyages, that how reserved sover father Ephraim 
of Nevera may be on matters relating to the inqui- 
sitors, who tortured him so cruelly, he yet breaks 
out into the following expression: That 2 
shocked him so much as the stupid ignorance o 
those inquisitors. 5 ; 3 

The proctor, when he read the informations had 
said, that besides what I myself had confessed, I was 
moreover accused and clearly convicted of having 
spoke with contempt of the inquisition and its mi- 
nisters, and of having spoke with great disrespect of 
the pope and his authority. He concluded that the 
stubbornness I had hitherto shewn in slighting 8 
much charitable advice which had been given me, 
being a manifest proof that I concealed very 


a concea N a 
cious designs; and that having designed to teach 


and foment heresy, I consequently was become ob- 
noxious to the major excommunication ; that my 


goods and chattels ought to be forfeited to the king, 


and myself delivered over to the executioner, in or- 
der to be consumed in the flames. ng 
I leave the reader to judge the tortures which 


these conclusions of the proctor raised in my breast; 


affirm, that how dread- 
| e, yet death would have 
been more welcome than imprisonment. Thus, in 

spight of the terror with which I was seized, I had 
yet spirits enough left to answer the accusations 
which were then exhibited against me, in saying 
that I never had harboured any sinister intentions ; 


notwithstanding, I can FRE 


that I had ever continued a true catholic ; that all 
those I had cpnversed with in India, 


| wogld vouch 
the truth thereof, particularly Father Ambrose and 
Father Ives, both French Capuchins, who had fre- 
quently heard my 3 3 (1 knew after I was 
| | set 
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set at liberty, that. Father Ives was actually at Goa 
at the-very time when I called upon his testimony.) 


That J ha sometimes gone fifty miles to celebrate 
Faster; that if I had been any ways inclined to en- 


tertain heretical principles, 1 might easily have set- 
tled in those countries in the Intlies, where a full 
liberty of speaking is allowed : and consequently, 
that I should not, had matters stood thus, have set- 
tled in the dominions of the king of Portugal; that 
60 far from disputing against religion, I bad, on the 
contrary, often argued with heretics in defence of it; 
that indeed I remembered | had spoke with too much 


freedom, when 1 was before the Inquisitor; but that 


1 was greatly surprised they would iinpute that very 


thing to me as a heinous crime, which they had 


looked upon as a trifle, when I offered to declare it 
about a year and a half ago: that as to the particu- 


lars which related to his holiness, -I could not re- 
collect that I had expressed myself in the manner 
laid to my charge; but nevertheless, if they would 


please to descend to particulars, I would sincerely 
confess the truth. | | 


Then the inquisitor told me, that 1 was allowed 


time to consider of those articles which related to 
his holiness; but that he could not sufficiently ad- 


mire my impudence, in affirming that I had made 


confession with regard to the inquisition, since 


twas very certain that T had not opened my mouth 
upon that head; and that in case I had made my de- 


_ - claration upon that article, when I said I had done 


it, I should not have been kept so long in prison. 

I remembered so perfectly every thing I had ad- 
vanced, and the answers that had been made me, 
and was so transported with rage to see myself 


mocked in that manner, that if I had been immedi- | 


ately ordered to withdraw, upon Signing of deposi- 
tion, it would have been impossible for me to refrain 
from opprobrious expressions before the judge : and 


| had I had strength and liberty equal to the courage 


with which my passion fired me, I perhaps should 
have gone further than injurious terms. 

I was called three or four times to audience in a 

month, where I was urged to confess those particu- 


lars I had advanced with respect to the pope. A new | 


proof was then declared to ane, which the proctor 
pretended was drawn up against me on that head, 
but which did not differ in a single circumstance 
from what had before been urged against me. But 


a a proof that the whole was a false accusation, and 


invented merely to force me to speak, is, that they 
would not declare to me the particulars which they 
pretended. I had advanced. At last, finding they 
could get no more out of me, they said no more ; 
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|. Inquisitors are pleased to order it. 


% 


and this article was not inserted in m indictment | 
when it was read publicly in the act of fait. 
bey therefore attempted again in these lust aud. 


| ences, to oblige me to confess, that in the seren 


facts I afree) upon, I really intended to defend le. 
resy ; but this I was resolved never to own, since i 
was a falshood, During November and December. 
my ears were wounded with the cries of prioners 
E 45 were put to the torture, which js 80 severe that! 
I have known several persons of both sexes, wiy 
were lame all their lifetime after, and among the! 
rest, the first companion I bad in my confinement. 
In this holy tribunal nc regard is bad to age, Sc, 
or condition.; but all arg tręated with the same eve. 
rity, and they are indiscriminately. tortured, aul 
stript almost naked whenever the bloody-mindel} 
* 

I remembered I had heard before my imprison- 
ment, that the act of faith was generally solemnized 
the first sunday in Advent, because that passage off 
scripture which telates to_the last judgement is read] 
on that day in churches, the inquisitors then pre- 
tending to exhibit a lively. representation thereof, 
I moxteover observed, that there were a gieat number 
of persons contined in that prison ; the deep silence 
which reigns in that house giving me an opporty- 
nity to count the number of doors which were daily 


, opened at the stated times of cating. I was besides 


almost sure that a new archbishop arrived at Goa in 
October, the see having been vacant for almost thir- 
ty years. At least I thought so, because the bell 
of the cathedral had rung in an extraordinary man- 
ner for nine days together, at a time when neither 
the universal church, nor that of Goa in paiticular, 
solemnized any remarkable festival. I knew that 
this prelate was expected even before my confie- 
nient. | : hs 

These several reasons made me flatter myelſ 
that I might gain my liberty in the beginning ot De- 
cember ; but when the first aud second sunday in 


Advent were paar, I did not doubt but either m 
ne 


liberty or confinement was postponed for at least 
twelve months. As I fancied that act of faith was 
never solemnized but in the beginning of the month 
of December, finding it elapse without the least Sg 
of any preparation for that dreadful ceremony, Lie- 
solved to submit another year to my afffictions; ne, 
vertheless, I found at a time when. I least expeciel 
it, that I was likely to be set at ſy. 43 

observed that saturday the 11th of January, 1667s 
intending after dinner to give my linen tot e tum. 
keys in order to get it washed, as was the cus 


they zeſuged to take it, and put it off il de . 


4 


4 


| matins were rung imme 


fall at the time of its celebration in Europe. 


elf to grief and despair. 
| plored my hard fate with sighs and tears, oppressed 
n to dose 
I had not been long asleep, 


about elcven at night. 
when | was on a sudden awaked by the noise which 


eon. Inow had neither strength 


8 = turnkvys came about two in the morn- 


* 
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ap. I could not but revolve a thousand thoughts 
on the occasion of this extraordinary refusal, but not 
ending one satisfactory, I at last concluded, that 
— the act of faith might be solemnized the 


next day ; but I was more strongly confirmed in my 


| opinion, or rather looked upon it as certain, when 
| [fer hearing the ringing for vespers at the cathedral, 
ia tely after, which had never 


deen done since my confinement, the eve of the feast 


Corpus Christi excepted, which is always solem- 


nized in india, the Thursday immediately following 
Low-sunday, because of the continual rains 7 0 
would have thought that my heart was going to be 
filled with joy, since I thought I should soon be set 


at liberty, and that Is ould come out of the grave, 


28 it were, in which L had been buried for near two 


fears; nevertheless the dread with which the fatal 
conclusion of the proctor had filled me, and the un- 
certainty of my destiny, heightened my affliction to 


that degree, that I spent the remainder of that day 
and part of the night, in such a condition as would 


have moved the hardest heart, those excepted under 


whose cruelty I suffered. | 
Supper was brought me, which I refused, and 


| contrary to the custom it was not urged upon me; 


but no 500ner wer” the doors shut, but I gave * 
At last, after having 


with the most piercing anguish, I 


the turnkeys made in opening the doors of my cell; 
and as this was unusual, I was surprised to see peo- 
ple enter into it with a light; — my fears were 
not a 1ttle increased by the lateness of the hour. 


| Thea the alcaide gave me cloaths which he or- 


ed me to put on, and to be ready to leave my 


| cell when he should call me for that purpose; then 


be went away, leaving a lighted lamp in the dun- 
| enough to rise not to 
answer; and the mument the turnkeys left me I was 
zeized with such a trembling, that for above an hour 
[ could not so much as cast 
cloaths which were left me. At last I rose, and 
15 prostrate vpon he earth before a cross which 
lawn upon a wall, | recommended myself to 

ven, and resigned myself wholly to Providence: 
after which 1 


Ww"stcoat, the slèeves whereof reached to the wrist, 


whole made of a black and white striped linen. 


did not wait long after the dress was brought 


my eyes upon the 


put on the suit, which consisted of a 


2 


have wished to die, I then was under 
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ing into my cel}, whence I was carried into a long 
gallery, where 1 found a great number of my fellow 
sufferers standing zgainst the walls. Here I placed 
myself, and several did the sante aſter me. Not- 
withstanding there were upwards of two hundred 
more in this gallery, yet as all of them were silent, 
that there were not above a dozen Whites among 
them, who could scarce be distinguished from the 
rest, and that all were clothed in the same dress 
with myself, they might easily have been taken for 


so many statues fixed against the wall, had not the 


motion of their eyes, which was the only liberty 
allowed them, shewed them to be living creatures. 

The gallery in which we stood had so few lamps 
in it, and the light of them was so very faint and 
weak, that this circumstance, added to the crowd of 
black and sorrowful objects, seemed to make the 
whole like a burial. $4 2 

The women, who were clothed in the same linen 
as the men, were placed in an adjacent gallery, 
where we could see them? but J observed, that in 
a dormitory not far from the place where we stood. 
there were also prisoners clothed in A¶suit, which 
descended very low, who walked up and down from 
time to time. I did not then know what this meant, 
but was informed a few hours after, that they were 
those who were to be burnt, and were walking up 


and down with their confessors. | 


As 1 was unacquainted with the formalities of the- 
holy office, how heartily se soever | might formerly 
. ap- 


prehensions lest I should be one of those who were 


A 


nn 


r 


1 


ground whereof is 


condemned to the flames. However, I cheered 


myself a little, when I considered my dress was not 
dilferem from- the rest, and that it was not likely 
such a number of people would he burnt as were 
there present. . | | 

After we were all placed against the wall, a yet 
wax taper was given to each of us; after which - 
clothes were brought us made like tunics, or large 
scapularies; they were of yellow cloth, with red St. 
Andrew's crosses painted before and behind. Such 
as are branded'with these stigmas, are those who-- 
have becn, of are supposed to be, guilty of crĩ mes 


against the faiths of Christ. Whether they be Je. 
Mahometans, Wizards, or Hexetics, who 


| have leſt 

the Catholic religion. Tnese large scapularies with 
e St. Andrew's exosses are called San- benitos. 

Those who are looked upon as convicts, and 


3 | . persist in declaring their innocence, or have relapsed, 
and a pair of drawers that reached to the heels; the | —— ; 


wore another kind of scapalary called S>mara,* he 
ey; the criminal is drawn 
thereon, both before and behind, standing on fire- 
OY with flames mounting upwards, and devils 
4 | 1 e 


around 


| 
| 
| 


— 
2 
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crime, we were 


around them. At the bottom of the portrait the 


crime and name of the prisoner are written. But 
such as accuse themselves after sentence has been 
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pronounced upon them before their release, and 


have not relapsed, have flames pointing down- 


Wards on their Samara's, and this is called Reversed 
Fire. TK. | 


* 


San- benitos were given to twenty blacks accused 


of magic, and to a Portuguese convicted of the 


same crime, and who was moreover a new Christian; 
and as they were resolyed not to revenge themselves 
by halves, but to insult me to the utmost, they forc- 
me to put on a dress like to that of the wizards and 
heretics, though I had always confessed the Catholic 
religion. This the judges might easily have known 
from a great many people, both Frenchmen and 
others, with whom 1 had lived in several parts of 


India. My terrorwwas increased when I saw myself 


iu-this habit, because I thought that as there were 
not, among so great a number of criminals, but 


twenty-two persons who were dressed with these 


ignominious San-benitos, it was very possible that 
these only were those who were not to be par- 
doned. \ . : ; 
After the San-benitos, five pasteboard caps were 
brought, shaped like a sugar-loaf, having devils and 


flames painted on them, with the word Wizard 
round them. These caps are called Carochas, and 


were put on the heads of the five most guilty of the 
criminals, among those who were accused of magic: 
and as they stood pretty near me, I expected to have 
one also; however I was mistaken. 
doubted no more but that these miserable wretches 
were to be really burnt, and.as they were not better 


RT 


I then almost 


acquainted than myself with the formalities of the 


inquisition, they have since told me, that they 
thought their ruin inevitable. 


Every one being habited according to his imputed 
lowed to sit upon the ground till 
fai ther orders. About four in the morning several 
domestics belonging to che prison came afier the 
turnkeys. to give bread and figs to such as would 
eat; but for my part, though I had not supped the 


night before, I had so little appetite, that | should 


have taken nothing, had not one of the turnkeys 
come up to me and said, Take the bread that is 
offered you; and if you cannot eat it now, put it 


into your pocket, for depend upon it, you will be 
hungry before you come back. These words gave 
me the highest consolation, and dispelled all my 


fears, since he talked of my returning back, which 
made me take his advice, A last, after having long 
waited, day began to break above five, -when one 


might plainly behold in the face of all the prisoners, 


3 


were, the triumph of the holy office- We at firs 


father on these occasicns. 


| in the other, with this inscription, Justice and Mer 
cy. After. these friars followed the prisoners, walk- 


little flints with which the streets of Goa are 2 


exposed to the sight of innumerable spectators, 5 | 


% * 


the various impulses of shame, grief, and fea Wo 
those different passions raged in their bosoms; fo 
notwithstanding that they were all flushed with icy 
when they found they were going io be delivers] 
from their dreadful and insupportable captivity, yet 4 
the uncer:ainty of their fate" very much dimillished 
their träns pots T5: 

The largest bell of the cathedral began to ring a | 
little before $uu rise, to give notice to the people of 
the solemnization of the act of faith, which js, as it 


marched. out one by one, and I observed in passing 
out of the gallary into the great hall, that the inqui- 
sitor was sitting at the Jo, having a secretary 
Standing near him ; that the hall was crowded with 
the inhabitants of Goa, whose names were written 
in a list which the secretary held in his hand; and 
at the same time that a prisoner was ordered out, he 
named one of those-gentleman who were in the hall, | 
who immediately went up to the prisoner, and at- 
tended him, in oiger to stand godfather to him in 
the act of faith, I hese godfathers answer for tie 
persons they attend upon, and represent them when 
the festival is ended. Ihe inquisitors pretend that 
it is a great honour for a person to be chosen god- 


Ihe general of the 3 se ships in India was | 
my godtather, and therefore I came out along with 
him; and being got imo the street, I found that the 
procession opened with the Dominicans, who enjoy 
this privilege because St. Dominic, their founder, | 
instituted the inquisition. Before them, the standard 
of the holy office was carried, in which the image 
of the founder was wrought in very rich embroivery, | 
holding a sword in one hand, and an olive branch 


ing one after another, with each a wax taper in hi 
hand. The least guilty walked first, and as I was 
not looked upon to be veryzdnnocent, above an hun: 

dred prisoners walked before me. Men and women 
walked together, for there was no other distinction 
than that of crimes. I, like the rest, was barcheaded 
and barefooted, but 1 suffered very much in the 
march, which lasted above an hour, because of the 


so that my feet were all blodu e. 
W'e wes carried through the principal street, 


way as we walked; care being taken to give notice 
of i faith in sermon ane, in the most dis- 
tant churches, a long time before its e | 
At last, oppressed with shame and cn 


+ * 


were come from all parts of India, and line! 
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51 ſaigued with the march, we arrived at St. 
Francis's church, which was then appointed to pre- 
ie the celebration of the act of faith. The high 
altar was covered with black, and had on it six si- 
er candlesticks, in which were six lighted wax 
pers. On each side of the altar two seats like 
| thrones were raised; that to the light for the inqui- 
tor and his council, and the other for the viceroy and” 

his court. | | 

2 some distance from them, and opposite to the 
high altar, a little towards .the door, another altar 
had been raised, on which two mass- books lay open. 
From them to the church gate, a gallery was built 
| about three feet wide, railed in on each side; and 
on each side forms were placed for the criminals to 
Sit on, with theii respective godfathers, who sat down 
25 they came into the church, so those who came 
first into it, sat nearest to the altar. Being seated 
| in my place, I began to consider the order which 
those who came after me were made to observe. 
| found that those who wore the dreadful Carrochas 
above-mentioned, walked last in the procession; that 
immediately a large crucifix was carried, the face of 
| which was turned to those who walked before it, 
and which was followed by two persons and four 
Statues, that were carried, big as life, and represent- 
ing so many men, each of - "x fixed upon a long 
| pole, and accompanied with so many boxes, each 
cried by a man, which bexes were filled with the 
bones of those whom those statues represented. 

By the face of the crucifix turned towards those 
who preceded it, the mercy that had been shewn 
dem is denoted, by sparing ther lives, though they 
had justly deserved to die; and by the said crucifix's 
being turned behind to those who followed it, is 
denoted, that those unhappy wretches are now lost 
to all hope; thus every thing that relates to the in- 
quition has a niysterious signification. The dress 
"t these unhappy persons inspired equal horror and 
| pity. The living criminals, and the statues, were 

clathed in Samaras, made of grey linen, painted 
ful of devils, flames, and firebrands, on which the 
cmnal's head was painted, both before and behind, 
| Vith the sentence written below, containing in few 
words, and in large letters, his, name, that of his 
country, and the crime for which he was to suffer. 
They also wore Carrochas, which, like the habit, 
vere filled with flames and devils. The little trunks 
in _— the bones of those who died were laid, 
ad who had been prosecuted before or after their 
epd before or after their imprisonment, in order 

at their goods and chattles might be confiscated, 


| Vere also painted black, and covered with demons 
and flames, ; | 8 | | 
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We are here to observe, that the Hquisitors do 
not confine their jurisdictions over the living only. 
or such as die in prison; but that they frequently 
prosecute people several years after their death, 
whenever they may be impeached of any considera- 
ble crime. In this case their bodies are dug up, and 
if they are found guilty, their bones are burnt in the 
act of faith; all their goods and chattles are confis- 
cated, which are forcibly taken away from their 


myself know to be true; for among the staute 
that were carried in the act of faith, one of them 
represented a man dead many years before, who had 
been lately prosecuted, his coffin dug up, his goods 
confiscated, and his bones burnt, or perhaps those of 
some other person who had been buried in the same 
place. 


places appointed them near the church door, the 
and seated himself on the 


court seated themselves to the left. The crucifix 
was placed on the altar, betwixt the six candlesticks, 


church crowded with; people, the provincial of the 
Austin-Friars went up into the pulpit, and preached 
for half an hour. Notwithstanding my great an- 


tion to Noah's Ark; but nevertheless that he found 
this difference between them, viz. 'That the beasts 
who entered into the ark, came from thence after 


had carried into it; but that the inquisition had this 
admirable property, to make so great a change with 
regard to those who were imprisoned in it, that many 
who were cruel as lions and tygers at their going 
in, came out from thence as meek and as gentle as 


lambs. Sermon being ended, two readers went al- 


Wee into the pulpit, where they read in public 
the trial of the several criminals, and also their re- 
spective sentences. | 


„ 


that was doing, gonducted by the Alcaide to the 
middle of the gallery, where he stood, with a light- 
ed wax-taper in his hand, till his sentence was read; 
And as all the prisoners are supposed to have incur- 
red the penalty of the greater excommunication, 
after their trial and sentence have been read, the. 
prisoner is carried to the foot of the high altar, on 
which the mass books are laid; and their being or- 


dered to knee], he lays his hands on the book, and 
Es 80 continue: 


* 


— 


heirs. I advance nothing in this place but wha Is 


These unhappy wretches being entered in the 
gloomy manner above described, and seated in the- 


inquisitor came, attended by-his officers, and went 
nch that stood to the 
right of the altar, during which, the viceroy and his 
when every one being seated in his place, and the 


guish of heart, I observed he compared the inquisi- 


the flood with the very identical inclinations they 


The prisoner whose sentence was read, was, while 
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continues in that posture till every criminal has a 


mass-book before him. 

Ihen the reader laying aside the trials, reads 
aloud the confession of faith, having first briefly ex- 
horted the prisoners to repeat it after him with their 
hearts as well as their mouths; and this being done, 
each prisoner returned back to his place, and the 
trials were again read. 


I was called in my turn, when 1 found my im- 


peachment consisted of three heads; The first, for 


having asserted the invalidity of infant baptism; the 
second, for having said that images are not to be 
worshipped, and for having blasphemed a crucitix, 
by saying, that one of ivory was no more than a 
piece of ivory; and thirdly, for having spoke with 
contempt of the inquisition and its ministers; but 
above all for the blackness of my intentions when [I 
affirmed these several things: In consideration 
whereof I was declared excommunicate; and for 
reparation, my goods and chattels were confiscated 


| to the king's use, and myself banished from the 


Indies, and condemned to row in the Portuguese 
gallies for five years, and also ro fulfil the other pen- 
ances which should be particularly enjoined me by 
the inquisition. En 

Of these punishments, none was 80 grievous to 
me as my being forced to leave the Indies, where I 
had made a resolution of travelling several years 
longer: However, this reflection was sweetened, 
when I considered that I was going to be released 
out of the clutches of the inquisitors. My confes- 
sion of faith being read, I returned to my place, and 
made my advantage of the advice my turnkey had 


given me, not to refuse the bread which was offered 


me; for as the ceremony lasted the whole day, none- 
of the criminals eat any thing that day but in the 
church. bo 5 ot 

" After the trials of those who were pardoned were 
read, the inquisitor left his seat, in order to put on 
the albe and the stole; when being accompanied 
with about twenty priests, each having a switch in 
his hand, he came into the middle of the church, 
where, after having said several prayers, we were 
absolved from the excommunication, which it was 
pretended we had incurred, by virtue of a stroke on 
the back, which these priests gave to each of us with 


the switch. 


cannot forbear relating a circumstance, to show 
how grosly superstitious the Portuguese are with 
regard to every thing which relates to the inquisition; 
which 1s, that during the procession, and all the 
time I continued in the church, my godfather would 
never answer me, though I spoke several times to 
him, and besought him to give me a pinch of snuff, 


| 


| 


which he refused me for fear of being | involved in 


the same censure as myself; but as 800n as | was 


absolved, he embraced me, gave me snuff, and tol! 


me he then looked upon me as his brother, since the 
church had loosed me. 


The ceremony being ended, and the inquisitor 


returned to his seat, the prisoners who were to he 


burnt were made to advance forward. There were 
a man, a woman, and the images of four men de- 
ceased, with the boxes in which their bones were 
laid : The man and woman were black Indians, and 
Christians, accused pf magic, and condemned a 
relapsed; but in reality were no more wizards than 
those who condemned them. | 


* q * 
Of the four images, two represented men convic- 


ted of magic, and the other two, two men both 


new Christians, accused of turning ſews; one 


whereof died in the inquisition, and the other in his 
own house, and had been buried many years before 
in his parish.church. - However, being accusedafter 
his death of embraging the Jewish principles, as he 
died very rich, the inquisitors had caused his body 
to be taken out of the grave, in order to burn his 
bones in the act of faith. Hence it is plain, that 
the inquisitors, like our Saviour himself, exercise 
power over the living and the dead. 

The trials of these unhappy persons were read, 
which all ended in these words: viz. That it not 
being in the power of the holy office to pardon 


| them, because of their relapsing into their errors or | 


their impenitence, and being indispensibly obliged 


to punish them to the utmost rigour of the laws, | 


they therefore delivered them over to the flames. 
While these last words were pronouncing, a ser. 


jeant from the secular power advanced forward, 2nd 


took possession of these unfortunate persons, who 
before had been struck gently on the breast by the 
alcaide, to shew they ware abandoned by the in- 


quisitors. In this manner the act of faith ended, 
and whilst the condemned criminals were carried to 

the river side, where the viceroy and his court were 
assembled, and where the piles on which they welt | 
to be burnt, had been prepared the day before; 1 


while these things, I say, were doing, we wee cat- 


ried back to prison, but without observing any or. 


der as we walked. + 


Though I did not see them executed, yet as | had | 
a full acount of it from persons who had been pre- | 
ent at several of these executions, I shall give? de- 
sci iption thereof in few words. When the con- 


demned prisoners are coming to the place where 72 
lay-judges are assembled, they are acked what ſe 


gion they chuse to profess at leaving the world! 1 


* 1 1 
But they do not make the least mention of a 
a * 74 
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* which is supposed to have been ſair, and that 
| they were justly condemned, the inquisition being 
J looked upon as infallible. | 1 : 

Having answered this only reer that is asked 
em, the executioners lay hold of them, and tie 
them to stakes; where they are first strangled in 
case they die Christians; but if they persist in pro- 
ſesing Judiasm or Heresy, they are burnt alve; 
However this happens $0 rarely, that there is scarce 
one in; tance of it in tour acts of faith, tho several 
persons generally suffer on those occasions. I he 
day after the execution, the pictures of the executed 
| criminals are carried to the church of the Domint- 
eius. Their heads only are to be represented to the 
life, with firebrands under them, with their names, 
those of their fathers, and their country, and the 
| crimes for which they suffered, with the day of the 
month and year of their execution. ; 

[n case the criminal had relapsed into his guilt, 
these words are written under his picture, He was 
hunt as an heretic relapsed. If he persevered in his er- 
ror, after having been accused but once, the words 
Continuing in heresy, are written under his picture ; 
but there are very few of these. In fine, if after hav- 
ing been accused but once, by a sufficient number 
of witnesses, he persists in asserting his innocence, 
and dies in professessing the Christian religion, then 


there is under his picture, He was burnt as an He- 


retic convict; but did not confess. And of the lat- 
ter there are great numbers. Now it is certain, that 
out of an hundred who die as negatives, ninety-nine 
are not only innocenent of the crime imputed to 
them, but chuse to die, rather than falsly confess 
themselves guilty of a crime. For it is not natural 
to suppose, that was a man sure to be pardoned in 
caxe he would confess, would persist in his inno- 
| cence, and chuse rather to be burnt than to own 
truth, the confession of which would save him. 
These terrible portraits are hung up in the nave, 


and over the great gate of the church, as 80 many 
ilustricus trophies sacred to the glory of the holy 


office; and when the side of. the church is filled, 
they also eroud the wings near the gate with them. 


la the great church of the Dominicans at Lisbon, 


which is not far from the inquisition, there are se- 
era hundreds of these melancholy paintings. . 

| was $9 wearied and dejected at my return from 
the act of faith, that I was almost as desirous of go- 
ug back to my cell, as 1 had been a little before to 
0 out of it. My godfather accompanied me to 
[ c hall, and the alcaide having carried me into the 
falery, I went and shut myself up whilst he was 
27 ing after the rest, Being got in, I threw my- 
ic LO the bed till my supper should be brought 
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me, which consisted only of bread and figs, the 
hurry of the day not allowing the officers to get any 
thing else. I slept however much better this night 


than I had done for a considerable time before, 
the moment day appeared, I was impatient to know 


my fate. About six, the alcaide bid me give him 


back the dress I had worn in the prosession, which 
[ willingly returned him ; and at the same time of- 
fered him the San-benito, but he would not receive 
it I being to wear it on all sundays and festivals till 
I had completed my sentence. 3 

About seven, breakfast was brought me, and a 
little after, I was ordered to pack up my things, and 
to be in readiness against my being called out. I 
obeyed this last order with all possible care and dis- 
patch ; when about nine, a turnkey opened my 
door, ordered me take up my bundle upon my 
Shoulders, and to follow him to the great hall, whi- 
ther the greatest part of the prisoners were already 
come. Having staid some time here, I saw about 
twenty of my Fellow prisoners, who had been sen- 
renced to be whipt the day before, which had just 
then been executed upon them by the hands of the 
common hangman, tho' all the streets of the city. 
Being thus assembled, the inquisitor came in, when 


we all fell on our knees to receive his blessing, af- 


ter having kissed the ground he walked upon. Or- 
ders were afterwards given to such blacks: as had 
few or no clothes, to carry those. of the whites, 
Such of the prisoners as were not christians, were 


immediately sent to the places whither they had 


been condemned ; some of them into banishment 
others to the gallies, or the house where powd r. 
made, called Casa da Polrera; and the christians; 
whether blacks or whites, were carried to a house 
hired for that purpose in the city, there to be in- 
strucred for some time. p 
The blacks lay in the parlours and galleries, and 
the whites were put into a Separate apartment, 
where we were confined all night, but had liberty 
to range the whole house over in the daytime, and 
The whites and blacks 
were catechised separately every day, and mass was 
daily celebrated, at which, we all assisted, as also 
at morning and evening prayers. During my stay 
in this house, I was visited by a religious Damini- 
can, my friend, whom I had known at Daman, 
where he was prior. The good father, who was 
oppressed with years and sickness, no sooner heard 
of my being set at liberty, but he immediately vi- 
sited me in a sedan. He bewailed my ill fate with 
tears and embraces, telling me that he had been in 
reat terror for mv sake: that he had often enquired 
into the state of my health, and my affairs, of the 
| Father 


ut | 
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Father Procurator of the prisoners, his friend, and 
of the same order ; that he could obtain no answer 
for a considerable time ; and that at last, after many 


entreaties, all he could get out of him, was, that 
I was still alive. The sight of this good friar gave me 


reat consolation, and the necessity I was under of 
eaving the Indies was a trouble to us buth. He 
had the humanity to visit me several times, when 
he requested me to returu to the Indies as soon as I 
should be set at liberty, and sent me provisions of 


various kinds for a voyage, which otherwise I could 


never have procured. ; 
After I had lived in this house till the twenty- 
third of January, we were again conducted into the 
hall of the inquisition, when each of us was called 
in his turn to the board of the holy office, there to 


receive from the hands of the inquisitor, a paper 


containing the penances to which we were respec - 
tively sentenced. I went thither in my turn, when 
laying my hands on the gospels, I was ordered to 
kneel down, and to promise not to reveal any of 
those particulars which had happened in the inqui- 
sition during my imprisonment. The judge after- 
wards gave me a paper signed by himacl contain- 
ing the penance enjoined ; and as it is short I shall 
franscribe it word for word. 

List of the penances enjoined, &c. 1. During 
the three years to come, he $hall confess and com- 
municate : The first year, every month; and the 
two following, at Easter, Whitsuntide, Christmas, 
and the Assumption of our Lady. 2. He shall as- 
sist at mass all Sundays and Festivals, in case he has 

pportunity for so doing. 3. During the said three 
Fran he shall daily repeat five times the Pater-nos- 

r and Ave Maria, in honour of the five wounds of 
of our Saviour Christ. 4. He shall not engage in 
friendship with Heretics, or persons whose faith is 
in the least suspected, which may in any manner 
prejudice his salvation. 5. He shall keep inviola- 
bly secret, all that he has either seen, said, or 
beard; as also whatever has been transacted with 
himself, either at the board, or other places of the 
holy office. | | | 

Francisco Delgado e Matos.” 


It is really amazing for a reasonable mau to re- 


flect, that sovereign princes will degrade themselves 


so low as to suffer a few Dominican priests to 
trample on their privileges, to despise their dignity, 
and injure their subjects. Ignorance among the 
vulgar may induce them to submit to the Inquisition, 
and self- preservation obliges them to be on their 

ard; but for a sovereign prince to see his dignity 


trampled on, and his subjects persecuted, is the 


| 
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worst of policy that any person can form 
notion of. There — — undoubtedly 0 75 
cęsses, committed by religious persons of ail * | 
minations, and it is much to the honour of the civil 
power to check them in the bud. Every man w. 
tears God and honours religion will treat the cler f | 
with proper respect; but this must be, and Fs, 
will take place, in consequence of the clergy havin 
done their duty; for our Lord never interfered i 
political affairs while he was here on earth, 80 11 
not the duty of his more immediate servants to do 
so. Christ could have prayed to his father and 
would have seut him twelve legions of angels, one 
of whom (by Divine permission) could have in 2 
moment destroyed the whole universe, tho! he did 
not. | 
But if it is inconsistent with the religion of ſexs 
for one body of Christians to persecute another, 
how much more horrid must it be to find court; 


erected, composed of divines, whose sole business 


it is to put all those to death, who differ from them 
in sentiments, However it is not simply the put- 
ting them to death, that we would here take notice 
of. Great as that crime may appear in the sight of 
God, and however severely it ought to be punished 
by men, yet it 1s even trifling when compared with 
the inquisition. All the circumstanees of aggra- 
vated cruelty are found united in that cout, all! 
sentiments of benevolence and humanity are attemp- 
ted to be eradicated, natural feelings are laughed 
at, and conjugal as well as filial duty despised. And 
what is all this for? Is it in compliance with any 
rule of scriptmie? Every one who has read the 
bible, knows the contrary. Is it to punish crimi- 
nals for any breaches of divine or human laws! 
Quite the contrary ? for the objects of its indigna- 
tion, even those who are Roman catholics, are in 
general the most peaceable and loyal subjects, in 


those countries where they reside. 

Again, let us attend to the sentiments as em- 
braced by those who are witnesses of the public 
executions of those injured people, who are probe. 
cuted in the inquisition. It is natural fer men 0 
pity the unhappy creature who suffers for crimes 
for we may detest the crime without haung the 
criminal. Nay, it is but reasonable we do 80; 
especially if we know any thing at all of our on 
weakness. It is remarkable of Mr. Bradford, uh 
was burnt alive for the gospel, that whenever de 
heard of a man committing a crime, or saw "I 
minal going to suffer, he laid his hand upon "9 
breast, and said, „I should have done so, but 1008 
restraining grace.” And we are told of the great 


ilordchief justice Hale, that when he propane” - | | 


ence of death upon prisoners, he declared, that * he 
et much for them, but much more for his mjured 
| country.” | | | , 
duch sentiments as these are honourable to men 
of any denomination whatever: but how different 
in nose countries, where the inquisition is not only 
wlerated, but even supported by human laws! "The 
| day set apart for the public execution of tliose who 
are called Heretics, is considered by all ranks of 
people as a Solemn testival. The sovereign forgets 
his dignity, the laces divest themselves of the soft- 
ness pecul ar to their sex, and the multitude rejoice 
in chat nay justly be called a human sacrifice. 
On such me ancholy occasions, the people sit on 
scaFolds crected for the purpose, and so far are they 
| from being affected with the unhappy condition of 
the sufferers, that they seem to enjoy a savage plea- 
zure iu benolding their tormants. To sit in such 
2 manner and see an animal tortured to death, is 
in al resbects inconsistent with our characters as 
men, but in levity to behold the sufferings of our 
fellow creatures is truly diabolical. All men cannot 
compreſien the same notions, and when they are 
required, niy, even commanded to embrace such as 
they do not believe, it is laying a foundation for the 
most horrid perjury, or it is to have men punished 
in a wantonly cruel manner. Everyman is to an- 
Ser to God for the truth of his sentiments, and 
then what man is to be judge? It is generous to 
| bear with what we consider as weakness, in our fel- 
low creatures, because it is a-proof that we are con- 
vnced of our own imperfection; but to impose our 
{ own notions upon every one why is not of the same 
opinion with ourselves, is to chan 
| onal faculties, which must be equally as difficult as 
to make all men have the same features, and the 
dame countenances, But here let us ack:iowle 


mquisition, does not apply, nor cannot be applied to 
| the whole body of the Roman Catholics at large, 
nor are the Dominican friars to have this charge 
img against them, without particular Excep- 
[ nere are many Roman Catholics in Britain, 
Who hoki the proceedings carried on in the inquisi- 
"= in the utmost abliorrence, and to thrs may be 
e thece are many nations where the Ro- 
gg mit e 5 religion is professed, that would never 
RSS KS jy ihe author of me un 
hee with a learned Roman catholic priest, 
uid a he (the mentioned this eircuinstance to nim, 
ee * priest) had been brought up in Spain. 
e 2 whether or not he approved of tae 
As NEAT as can at a considerable distance 


the whole rati- 


0 1 ,; . 0 
n candour, that what we have said concerning the 
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of time, be remembered, the answer was in words 
to the following import: | 

„IThe establishment of the inquisition was origi- 
nally of a political nature, or at least it was pretend- 
ed to be so by the kings of France, who imagined 
that the Waldenses and Albigenses were enemies to 
the regal goveinment. Now there is no doubt these 
men where Heretics, who had denied the faith as it 
is in Christ Jesus, and yet I will freely acknowledge 
to you, that the church had no anthority for med- 
dling with them. It was represented to the civil 
power, that they were followers of that ancient sect 
of Heretics, called Mameheans ; and you know that 
the sentiments of those Heretics were subversive of 
all the laws enacted for the benefit of society. That 
the Dominicans had some share in persecuting 
those people, cannot be denied; but these were 
dark and barbarous times, when men had not 80 
much as considered the meekness of the gospel, 
nor distinguished between human and divine laws. 

„ From this time, which was in the thirteenth: 
century, few persons were brought into troubie n 
account of their religious sentiments, till towards 
the latter end of the fifteen.h century, when Ferdi- 
nand of Spain, in conjunction with his queen Isabella, 


established the inquisition, not for the punishment 


of Hereties, so much as for the the extirpation of 
the Moors, who then inhabited the greatest part of 
that kingdom. There was a necessity for this mea- 


sure, consistent with sound policy, because it was 


at that time diffieult to distinguish a native Spantard 
from a Moor. But unhappity circumstances took a 
very different turn, and Ferdinand and his qucen 
Isabella, became the persecutors of Protestants as 
well as of Mahometans. I will freely acknowledge 
that I hate persecution, nor am I much in love with 
the character of Ferdinand, and much less with that 
of his queen. Ferdinand was a very weak man, 
and as for Isabella, if we may beheve a celebrated 


French author, she was destitute of human pass10ns. 


Here pride and her bigotry went hand in hand toge- 


| ther, and she trampled upon the privileges of human 


airy, under the stale pretence that she was doing. 
God god serviee.“ 

It may be added further, that Mr. Fleury, and 
Dr. Du in, two learned Frencimen, and in every 
respect members of the church of Rome, have in. 
their ecelesiastical histories condemned the inquisi- 
tion us totally opposite to every principle n Chris- 
tranity. But the great benelon, archbishop of Cam- 
bray, has carried the idea much farther; and asserts, 
that persecution in religious matters is inconsbtent 
with sound policy, by tending to rob a W of 
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those subjects, whose industry is the source of his 
wealth and the support of his regal dignity. 
But let the proceedings in the inquisitions be con- 


sidcred in whatever light the reader pleases, thus 
much is certain, that it is wrong to appoint those 
men to be judges who have entered into the clerical 
order. In all those countries where the Roman 
catholic religion is professed, the clergy are prohi- 
bited from marrying, and whatever may be their 
passions in other respects, any man who knows any 
thing of the world, will ackaowledge that they can- 
not have the same tender feelings, as a father or a 
husband. This is a most shocking consideration, 
and yet not more shocking than true; and therefore 
it becomes a duty incumbent upon all the princes 
in the Roman catholic countries, to prevent as far 
as lays in their power, the clergy from sitting in 
courts of civil judicature. All those who are to 
judge in human actions, cog at least, to have hu- 
man passions: for we mortals are such a composition 
of flesh and blood, that there is no other way of 
dealing with us. = PN 

We have been the more explscit on this subject, 


þwhercas there are many worthy p 


| ordinary indulgence from the civil power, 


even fools cannot, unless wilfully preverse, mistale 


peaceable, full of gentieness, and good fruits 


because many persons are apt to believe, that all the 
Roman catholics are friends to the inquisition, 
ersons 

them who abhor che thought. It is, "pi ' 
duty incumbent upon those who live in England 
to convince Protestants, that they are not persecy.| 
tors ; for as they have lately obtained a more than 
$0 gi. 
titude should tcich them to make a proper use of it 
And thus we hope we have treated of the in;uigition 
with candous, nor do we desire to dwell upon the 
vices, and much ſess on the weaknesses of our fellow! 
creatures. We are often blinded by an improyer 
use of our rational faculties, and this should teach 
us to look towards Divine Revelation. Here we 
find the veil drawn aside, and the way to everlasting 
happiness pointed out in so clear a manner, that 


their way. Carnal religion is devilish, but * the 
„ wisdom that is from above, is first pure, then 


+ without partiality and without hypocrisy.” James 
iii. 17. | 


The HISTORY of the WALDENSES, and the 
© ALBIGENSES. . 


N was said by our Saviour, that he would build 
his church upon a rock, and that the gates of 
hell should not prevail against it; by which we 
must understand, that from the time of his sending 
the holy Ghost upon his disciples, there were to be 
always some in the world who were to keep his 
commandments without being tainted with idolatry, 
or led away by errors. 'I he learned Dr. Newton, 


. bishop of Bristol, has attended to this in his Disser- 


tations on the Prophecies, and his lordship has made 
it appear, that even in the darkest times there have 
been some persons who were not led away by the 
general corruption of sentiments, and protſigacy of 
manners. 'I his may seem rather a parodox to those 
who have not had an opportunity of studying history, 
which is frequently the case, it being a subject that 
requires great judgement, universal reading, and se- 
rious reflections from time to time. 


hat an almost universal darkness overspread the 
nations, where the name of Christ was mentioned, 
cannot be denied, and this sable cloud continued to 
become more and more gloomy, from the sixth, 
down to the sixteenth century, where the glorious 
light of the reformation dispelied the darkness that | 
long bound, "as it were with fetters, the children of 
men, and laid open to them the mystery of the cer. 
lasting gospel, We read in 1 Kings XXI. that 
Elijah the prophet was called upon by the still small 
voice in the wilderness, he answered, that he only | 
was left in Israel, to worship the true God. But 
let us remember the answer; I have seven thou- 


sand in Israel, who have not bowed the knees unt, 
Baal, and the mouths that have not kissed 2 | 
If then it was so under a law of carnal ordinances' 
And did Goq take so much care of a church, which 
in all its ceremonies was only a type of the pot. 
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ixpencation? And. chall be not have regard to the 
things typified? Did his Alaughty power, his infinite 
wisdom, and his more than utuversal benevolence, 
extend to a dispensation that was to be aboliſhed, 
2nd hall not the same glorious attributes be exerted 
in favour of the gospel of Christ, that was prophe- 
Sied of, even from the fall of man till the fulness of 
time came, when (0d sent forth his son, born of a 
woman, made under the law, that he might make 
an aconement for sinners, and become the saviour of 
is people? 3 | i 
: Yes: it is impossible, that God could leave him- 
5e'f vithout a witness under the gospel especially as 
the son of his love had, by his merits and sufferings, 
lad the foundation of such a glorious fabric. Christ 
himself, while he told that many of his disc iples 


would forsake him, nd that when he came again, | 


he would hardly find faith on the earth, never inti- 
mated that he was to be toraliy forgotten. otherwise 
the famous prophecy would have been rendered void, 
« That God should set up an everlasting kingdom, 
of which there should be no end.” And the apos- 
tes, when they foretold the rise, reign, and down- 
fall of anri-clirist, always declared that, io the end 
of the world, some would be found to profess the 
gospel en purity, and practise its duties in swcerity. 
Not that all tiiese witnesses were to agree in non- 
exenuals, but only, that in all things of a ſiundamen- 
tal nature they were to be united. That 1s, they 
were to look for salvation only in the word of God, 


an through the merits of Christ, without paying | 


any regard to those smaller peculiarites, which can- 
not made men either better or worse. | 
Iris therefore proper, that we should enquire 
where we must look for those professers of true 
Chri-tianity, whom we have intimated were to be 
found n the world, when all the rest of the profes- 


sors of our holy religion knew no more than the 


name? To this we wouid answer, that there have 
not only been individuals who rejected the errors of 
popery in all ages, but there have been likewise 
whole communities, who, rather than defile their 
consc1en-es, have ietired to the most inhospa: able 
werts, and worshipped God in purity. 

Ihe first of these who claim-our notice, are the 


Waldenses, so called from Peter Waldo, or Wal- 


du a man of some repute in France, in the twelfth 
century, who distinguished himself by opposing the 


"ucs of the church of Kome, and maintaming 


many of the pure principles of Christianity. They 
*came so numerous, that a crusade was raised a- 
$4:3t them by order of the pope, who charged them 
with holding sentiments entirely subversive of chris- 
Ts mY as the following, with mavy others, 


| 
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for it is remarkable of popery, that it knows no 
bounds for its malice, and the papists have assigned 
a reason for the origin of these people, which, with 
the rest of the false charges, is here set down. 

It happened, at Lyons, in a great concourse of 
people, one of them fell down on a sudden dead: 


at which all that were present were extremely terri- 
fied, in perticular one Peter Waldivs, who immedli- 


ately sold his goods, divided them amongst the 
poor, and retired. - Great multitudes presenciy flock - 
ing upon him, he, being something of a scholar, 
read and explained to them the New Testament in 
their own tongue, and instructed them in the true 
principles of the Christian religion. The number 


of ius disciples increasing greatly, this sect spread, 


and prevailed every where. | 

The charges against them were. 1 That they 
ackowledged two principles, the one good, the o- 
tier evil; the first, creator of all things invisible 
and spiritual; the second, creator of bodies, and 
guardian of the Old Testament. 2 That they ad- 
mitted also two Christs ; the one wicked, who was 
he that apeared on earth; the other good, who was 
not yet come. 3 That they denied the resurrection 
ot the body, and believed that the souls of men 
are demons sent into their bodies tor the punish- 
ment of their sins. 4 That they condemned ali the 


scaraments of the church, and believed marriage 


to be unlawful. As to their manner of life, chere 
were said to be two sorts of people amongst them, 
the perfect, and the believers. The perfect boasted 
of their living in continence, of eating neither flesh, 
nor eggs, nor cheese. The believers lived like 
other men, and were even loose in their morals ; 
but they were persuaded they should be saved by the 


faith of the perfect, and that none were damned, 


wilo received imposition of hands from them. 

But, this charge ag inst them was only calumey: 
for Aneas Sylvius, giving an account of them, says, 
that this sect had a great appearance of piety ; 
that they iivedGustly before men, aud beiteved all 


the articles of the creed: and they only biasphemed 


the church. of Rome and the clergy.. But it was 
their cpposing the received doctrines of that church. 
and the corrupt manners of the ecclesiastios, that 
drew upon them the storm, which ended in their. 
persecution. | 


However, that these were gross faishonds; will. 


appear evident from those writters who lived ncar 
their times, for it is well known these people were 
the descendants of thoxe who had. never. forsaken 
the gospel, but sought to maintain it in its primi- 
tive purity. Nay, the very articles they embraced 
are insubstance the same with the sentiments os 
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Protestants, as will appear from the following ab- 


_ stract ;— F 


1. That holy oil is not to be mingled in baptism. 


2 hat all such prayers are superstitious and vain, 


which are made over the oil, salt, wax, incense, 
boughs of olives and palms, ecclesiatical, garments, 
chalices, church yards. and such like things. 3. 
That time is spent in vain, in ecclesiastical singings 
and saying the canonical hours. 
egges may be eaten in Lent; and that there is no 
merit in abstinence at such times. 5 That when 
necessity requires, all sorts of persons may marry, 
ministery as well as others. 6 That auricular con- 
fession is not necessary. 7 That confirmations is 
not a sacrament. 8 That obedience is not to be 
d erformed to the pope. 9 That ministered should 
live upon tithes and offerings. 10 That there is 
ny difference between a bishop and a minister. 
11 hat it is not the dignity, but deserts of a Pres- 
byter, that make him a better man. 12 That they 
administer the sacrament, without the accumed form 
of the Roman church. 13 They said that the 
images were to he taken out of the churches, and 
that to adore them was idolatry. 14 They con- 
temned the pope's indulgences, and said, that they 
were of no virtue. 15 They refussed to take any 
oath, whereby they should be forced to accuse 
themselves or their friends. 16 They maintained 
their ministers out of their own purses, thinking 


it unreasonable that such should be diverted from 


their studies, whilst they were forced to get their 
livings with their own hands. 17 They held, that 
the miracles done in the church of Rome, were false 
miracles. 18. That the religion of the Friar Men- 
dicants were invented by the devil. 19 That the 
pope of Rome was not infallible. 20 That whore- 
dom and stews were not to be permitted under pre- 
tence. of avoiding adultery and rapes. 21 That 
thete is no purgatory, wherein the souls of the de- 


ceased are to be purged before they he admitted into 


heaven. 22 That a Presbyter, falling into scanda- 
lous sin, ought to be suspended from his office, till 
he had ulfciends testified his repentance. 23. 
That the saints deceased, are not to be worshipped 
and prayed unto. 24 That it matters not for the 
place of their burial, whether it be holy or not. 
25 They admitted of no extreme unction amongst 
the sacraments of the church. 26 They said, that 
masses, indulgences, and prayers, do not profit the 
dead. 27 They admitted no prayers but such as 
did corresspon 


they made ther rule of all their . et ing 28 Last- 


4. That flesh and 
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with the Lord's Prayer; which 


lv, Tho' their adversaries charged them with hold- 


wo, that every layman might freely preach to the 


to the Roman catholics, who c 


people, yet they had bishops, and orders amongst 
themseives ; as the order of Bulgary, the order of 
Druguria : And they who: were their minister; 
were ordained there unto, tho they were not of 
Romish institution; as Nicolus Viguierious, and 
others report of them. 
Waldo himself went into Dauphiny, conversin 
in the mountains of the same province, with cer- 
tain rude persons, yet capable of receiving his 
doctrine : His disciples also spread into Picardy 
whence they were called Picards. Agains whom 


afterwards king Philip (influenced by ecclexiatica] 


persons) took up arms, and overthrew three hun. 
dred houses of gentlemen that followed them, and 
destroyed some walled towns, pursuing them into 
Flanders, whither they fled, and causing-many of 
them there to be burnt. This persecution caused 
many of them to fly into Germany and Alzatia, 
where they speard their doctrine ; and $hortly after, 
the bishops of Mayence and Strasburgh raised up 


a great persecution against them, causing five and 


thirty burghesses of Mayence, to be burnt in one 
fire, and eighteen in another, who with great con- 


stancy suffered death. At Strasburgh eighty were 


burnt, at the instance of the bishop ; yet multitudes 


of people received such edification by the exhorta- 


tions, constancy, and patience of these martyrs, that 
Anno 1315, in the county of Passau, and about Bo- 


 hemia, there were above eigthty thousand persons 


that made profession of the same faith. 
In 1160 some of them came iuto England, and at 
Oxford were punished in che most barbaxous and 
cruel manner, as ever were any christians for relt- 
ion sake, before that time; and thiee years after 
in the council of Turon, or Towers, in France, pope 
Alexander III. made a decree, that these gospellers, 
and all their favourers, should be excommunicated; 


and that none $should send them any thing, or buy 


any thing of them, according as it was prophevicd, 
Revel. xiii, 17. But notwithstanding all these de- 
vices, they had goodly churches in Bulgary, Croa- 
tia, Dalmatia, and Hungary. | 
The same sentiments were embraced by the Albi- 
genses, who were called from their first settling in 
Albi, a province subject to the popes. In Ger- 
many and in England they were called Lollards, 2 
e not rightly understood by many writers ; but 
ir appears evident, from what has been written on 
this subject by lord Hales, that it was owing to their 
singing hymns in their own language, in opposition 
nt their litanies in 
latin. These people became very numerous about 
the beginning of the fourteenth century, and then 


x hn 
sentiments were embraced by the famous John 
; 8 Wickliffe, 
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Wickliffe, of whom we have the following ac- | 
1 5 Wickliffe was doctor and professor of divi- 
nity in the university of Oxford, and rector of Lut- 
eerworth; in Lincolnshire. He was in great esteem 
in the university, when the contests, which happened 
terween the monks and the seculars, members of the 
wiversity, engaged him to declare against the 
church of Rome. He began with attacking the 
| jurisdiction of the pope and the bishops, and there- 
by drew Several great men over to his side, particu- 
| larly John of Gaunt, duke of Lancaster, and Henry 
lud Percy. Upon the clergy complaining of his 
loctrine, the archbishop of Canterbury sur.noned 
him to a council, which he held at London in 1377. 
\ Wickliffe came thither, accompanied by the duke 
of Lancaster, who had at that time the greatest 
hare in the government of the kingdom: there he 
defended himself, and was absolved. 

Gregory XI. being informed of the doctrine 
which Wickliffe spread over England, and of its 
dangerous tendency in promoting inovations of the 
church of Rome, condemned his tenets as heretical 
or erroreous. The doctrine may be reduced to four 
heals, 1 That God had not given temporal posses- 
ions to the church, to be employed by her for ever; 
and that princes might deprive her of them. 2. 
That the church could not make use of excommu- 
nications and cenzures, for exacting, or preserving 
temporal revenues. 3 That every priest, lawfully 
ordained, had sufficient power to administer the sa- 
craments, and consequently to absolve every con- 
inte person from all sins whasoever. 4 That ec- 


reuked and accused. even by lay-men. Gregory's 
letter having been brought into England after king 
Edward's death, and dehvered:to the prelates of the 
kingdom, they held a council at Lambeth. Wick- 
Ute was summoned to it, appeared at it, and avoided 
condemnation a second time, thro? the interposition 
of great men and the. people, who declared them- 
Klves $0 vehemently for him, that the bishops durst 
not do any thing but enjoin him silence. Ihe trou- 
| bes, which happened in the kingdom under the mi- 

wonity of Richard II. gave Wickliffe free scope to 


| Ciples, 


: ron Courtney, archbishop of Canterbury, be- 
15 esrous to put àa stop to Wickliffe's farther at- 
da assembled a council of eight bishops and se- 
M Pigs at London, in May 1382 ; in which 
_ __ emne( twenty-four proposnions of Wick- 
ite and his disciples, viz. ten as heretical, and four- 


cle astics, and even the Roman pontiff, might be 


read his opinions, and to gain over many dis- 


| 


| 


teh a . 5 | 
* TOreous, and Contrary to the decisions of. 
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the church. The first ten were these; 1 That 
the substance of the material bread and wine remains 
in the eucharist after consecration. 2 That, in 
that sacrament, the accidents do not subsist without 
the subject. 3 That ſesus Christ is not there iden- 
tically, truly, and really, by his proper corporeal 
presence. 4 That a priest or bishop, under deadly 
sin, can neither ordain, conserate, nor baptize. 3. 


That when a man is contrite, as he ought to be, 
outward confession is useless. 6 That there is no 


foundation for the mass in the gospel of Jesus Christ. 
7 That God is forced to obey the devil. 8 That 


if the pope be a reprobate or wicked man, and con- 


sequently a limb of the devil, he has no power over 
believers. 9 That no pope ought to be acknow- 
ledged since Urban VI. and that we, ought to live, 
like the Greeks, according to our own laws. 19, 
That it is contrary to the scripture, for any eccle- 
Siastics to have any temporal possessions or revenues. 
The erroreous propositions relate to excommunica- 
tion, preaching, the revenues of the church, and re- 
ligious orders. 

Two divines, Wickliffes, disciples, being interro- 
gated upon these propositions, answered, that they 
believed them to be heretical and erroreous in some 
sense. As to Wickliffe himself, he came to the 
council, and some historians tell us, he gave in a 


confession of faith, in which he retracred his errors” 
and acknowledged the real presence of Jesus Christ 


in the euchrist. Be that as it will, the council con- 
demned heresies and errors of Wickliffe and his dis- 
ciples, and obtained a declaration from king Richard 


against such as should teach or preach their doc- 


trine, by which the archbishops and bishops were 
allowed to seize them. In consequence of this 


edict, the archbishop of Canterbury, caused such 


Wickliffites to be put into prison, as taught or wrote 
with warmth. Wickliffe died soon after at Lutter- 
worth, on the thirty- first of December, 1384, leav- 
ing behind him several writings in defence of his 
doctrines, and many disciples, who continued to 
teach them. | 
Thomas Arundal, who succeeded William Court- 
ney in the archbishopric of Canterbury, held a pro- 
vincial council at London in 1396, in which he con- 


demned eighteen propositions *drawn out of Wick. 
These articles are, 1. Against the 


liffe's works. 
real presence of the body and blood of Jesus Christ 
in the euchrist. | 
children of the righteous may be saved without be- 
ing baptized. 3 Concerning contirmation; that 


priests may administer it. 4 Concerning orders; 


that there ought to be but two order in the church, 


that of priests, and that of deacons. 5 Concerning 


marriage b 


2 that the 
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marriage; that marriages between aged persons, the 
end whereof is not to have children, are not true 
marriages; that the impediments of consanguity and 
affinity are human constitutions without foundation; 
and that in contracting marriages, it is not neces- 
sary to make use of terms before witnes*es. 6. 
That it is not lawful for ecclesiastics to have tem- 
poral possessions. 7 That unction of the sick is 
not a sacrament. 8 That whatever happens, does 
necessarily happen. In fine, "Thomas Arundel en- 
tirely proscribed the heresy of Wickliffe, by the 
constitutions which he Pin; vol the synod held at 
Oxford in 1408, published at London the next year, 

and confirmed by the king's authority. In 1413, 
pop John XXIII. condemned Wickliffe's books, in 


a council at Rome; and the English prelates, sup- 


ported by the king's authority, used their utmost 
endeavours wholly to extirpate this heresy out of 
the kingdom, and to hinder it from being publicly 
established and preached; by which means it was 
entirely extinguished, or at least almost extinguish- 
ed, in England. But the writings of Wickliffe hav- 
ing been carried into Bohemia by one of his scho- 
lars called Peter Payne, were spread in a very short 
time, and converted several members of the univer- 
nity of Frague. ft. 

Another name by which they were-called was that 
of Hussites, because they were the disciples of John 
Huss, a Bohemian, at Prague; who, about the 
year 1414, embraced, and defended, the opinion of 
Wickliffe of England; for which he was cited be- 
fore the council of Constance, and, refusing to re- 
nounce his supposed errors, was condemned to be 
burnt alive; which sentence was accordingly exe- 
cuted upon lim at Constance. It is evident, in 
whit* the the pretended heresy of John Huss, and 
Jerome of Prague, who suffered with him, con- 
_ visted, from the answer they made to the council, 
wien they were admonished to conform to the 
. church's sentiments. They were lovers (they 
said) of the holy gospel, and true disciples of Christ; 
that the church of Rome, and all other churches of 
the world, were widely departed from the apostoli- 
cal traditions; that the clergy ran after pleasures 
and riches; 'that they lorded it over the people, af- 
fected the highest seats at entertainments, and bred 
horses and dogs; that the revenues of the church, 
which belonged to the poor members of Christ, 
were consumed in vanity and wantonness; and that 
the priests were ignorant of the commandments of 
God, or, if they did know them, paid but little regard 
to them.” | 
They were sometimes called Bohemian brethe- 


ten and they treated the pope and cardinals as Anti- 


be baptized. 
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christ, and the church of Rome as the where 0 
ken of in the Revelations, The rejected the 82ers. 
ment, of the Roman church, a they chose laymen 
for their ministers. They held the holy SCriptures 
for the only rule of faith; and their minixters ob- 


served none of the ceremonies of the Romish church 


in the celebration of the mass, nor made use of any 
other prayer than the Lord's-prayer. The cone. 
crated leavened bread, and they allowed no a loan 
but of Jesus Christ, in the communicn. They 10 
baptized all such as joined themselves to their con. 
gregation; and they abhored the worship of caints, 
and images, prayers for the dead, celibacy, vous, 
and fasts, and kept none of the festivals, but Chris. | 


mas, Easter, and Whitsuntide. 


In 1504, they were accused by the Catholics to 
king Ladislaus II. to whom the presented à con- 
fession of faith. In it they nd, they held the 
three creeds, the Apostles, the Nicene, and the 
Athanasian : and they asserted, that the ministry of: 
the church consists in preaching sound docbine. 
They defined baptism to be a sign of the inward 
purity of the soul procured by faith; and they 
acknowledged, that both adults and infants oughtto 
Concerning the eucharist, they denied 
transubstantiation, and rejected all prayers attending 
the consecration of the elements, alleging that the 
priest ought not to add any thing to the words of 
Jesus Christ, or do any thing more than he did at! 
the last supper. They held marriage to be a type 


of the union betwixt Christ and his church: and 


they allowed extreme unction to the sick and dying. 
After setting down their confession of faith, they! 
implored the king's indulgence; but notwithstanding 
their petition, Ladislaus published an edict against 
them, forbidding them to hold any meetings, either 
privately or publicly. This drew from them a sc. 
cond remonstrance, in which they declared that they 
separated fiom the church of Rome, on account of 
the wickedness of its bishops, who had forsaken the 
truth, and thereby lost the power of the keys. ln 


this remonstrance, they peremptorily rejected the] 


invocation and worship of the Virgin Mary, and 
the Saints. 25 

Luther had no sooner declared himself against the | 
church of Rome, than the Bohemian brethren en. 
deavoured to join his party; and at first that wy 
mer shewed great aversion to this ot be 
Bohemians sending their deputies to him in! 1 
with a full account of their doctrines, he _ 
them in all points, except in what related to . 
eucharist; and acknowledged, that they wele : l 
ciety of Christians, whose doctrine 1 
the purity of the gospel. This Sect publisnen tl 
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der conſession of faith in 1535, in which they pro- 
e ed to have renounced Anabaptism, which they 
at first practised; upon which a union was concluded 


with the Lutherans, and after wards with the Zuin- 


glans, whose opinions from thenceforth they conti- 
nyei to follow. 4 a 5 
From all these circumstances and different names, 


by which hey were called, and the tenets they em- 
| braced, we 


nd that they were, in many respects, 


litle different from Protestants. Their perseve- 


| rance in these tenets, may likewise serve to prove 


the truth of what we have already asserted, namely, 
that in all ages, even the darkest, there were some 
persons who made profession of the truth, and al- 
though they differed in trifling matters, yet they 
igrecd in those fundamental articles of faith, upon 
which salvation depends. These professors of the 
gospel contributed much towards promoting the 
reformation, for being very numerous, they joined 
themselves either to Calvin or Luther, or — others 
8 opposed popet y. This was what the popes little 


expected; for it 1s probable, that they believed that 


all these people, whom they considered as Heretics, 


tad been totally abohshed, whereas they became 


formidable to the papal power, and they will ever 
be esteemed for the glorious stand they made for the 


truth, It is certain, that many of these people were 


| cruelly persecuted, and driven from place to place; 
| dut such was the goodness of divine providence, 


tat some of them continued to reside in deserts till 


upwards of an hundred years after the reformation. 


Undoubtedly this was owing to the numerous wars 
that were carried on during that period, among the 
Luropean nations; but no sooner had princes, or 
rather illustrious robbers, distressed their neighbours 
abroad, than they let loose their diabolical fu upon 
their own subjects at home. This part of their con- 
duct was either mean or superstitious, or it was both. 
It was mean, if they did it in compliance with the 


dictates of the popes, because they ought to have 


had more regard to their dignity: A prince, whe 
82 man of honour, will take the advice of his sub- 


jects, but in politics he should never be dictated to 


by priests. Let the elergy attend to their duty, but 


kt them never meddle with secular affairs. Policy 


is ha that will sit ungracefully upon them, and 
ere give them encouragement to go out of 
"5 of their duty, they degrade n regal dig- 
eg if the European princes persecute their 
Tine from motives of superstition, it is even 

Tx than what we have already mentioned. It 


| _ *rve to chew, that those princes have never | 
8 either che strength or the weakness of the 


0. 14. 


* 


human understanding. And as for their own ir ter- 


ests as sovereigns they must be totally strangers to 


it. lu all nations, where a proper toleration in reli- 


gious sentiments is allowed, the prince is distin- 
guished for his greatness, on account of the number 
and wealth of his subjects; but persecution, by driv- 
ing useful persons out of a country, makes the prince 
an object of contempt, deprives his subjects of 
wealth, and supposing a neighbouring power should 
inyade his territories, they are easily subdued for the 
want of internal resources. i | 

. We are told by a very respectable French author, 
that the presecution raised in France by the revoca- 


tion of rhe edict of Nantz, drove at least fifteen hun- 


dred thousand useful men out of that country. 
Princes, wiser than Lewis XIV. gave encourage- 
ment to those refugees, and in Denmark, Branden- 
burgh, but more particular in England, those manu- 
factures were established, which have drained the 
wealth of France, and taught unthinking men to 
know, that tle iron hand of oppression will never 
answer any salutary end. We shall conclude this. 
article with the following remarkable narrative 
from bishop Burnet's Travels, which will serve to- 
shew, first, that even persecution itself could not 


totally obliterate the truth of the gospel, and second- 


ly, that people persecuted on account of their reli- 
gious sentiments, will leave the places where thay 
were born, and seek refuge in countries where they 
can be treated with humanity. It is well known, 
that few men ever lived in the world, who had more 
enlarged notions of the natural rights of mankind. 
than bishop Burnet, and with respect to religious 


freedom, or liberty, he often became an advocate for 


those who differed from him in sentiments. 2 
His words are, © I shall conclude what I have to: 
say concerning the Grisons, with a very extraordi- 


nary story, which I had both from the ministers of ; 


Coire and several other gentlemen, that saw, in 
April 1685, about five hundred persons of different 
Sexes and ages, that past through that town, who- 


gave this account of themselves. Fhey were the 


for the 

— part, to the archbishoprick of Saltsburgh, 
ut some of them were in the diocesses of Irent and 
and Bresse; they seemed to be a remnant of the old. 
Waldenses. They worshipped neither images nor 
Saints, and they believed the sacrament was only a 
commemoration of the death of Christ, and in many 
other points they had their peculiar opinions dit- 
ferent from those of the church of Rome; they 
knew nothing either of Lutherans or Calvinists, and 
the Grisons, though their neighbours, had never 


inhabitants of a valley in 'Triol, . 


heard of this nearness of theirs to the Protestant re- 
41. ; | gion 
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ligion. They had mass said among them; but 


some years since, some of the valley going over to 
Germany to earn somewhat by their labour, hap- 
pened to go into the Palatinate, where they were bet- 
ter instructed in matters of religion, and these 


brought back with them into the valley, the Heidel- 


berg cathechism, together with some other German 
0 40 which run other the valley, they being before 
that in a good disposition, those books had such an 
effect upon them, that they gave over going to nuss 
any more, and to warship God in a way more 
Suitable to the s set down in 'scripture.. Some 
of their priests concurred with them in this happy 
change, but others that adhered still to the mass, 
went and gave the archbishop of Saltsburgh an ac- 
count of it, upon which he sent some into che coun- 
try to examine the truth of the matter, to exhort 
them to return to mass, and to threaten them with 
all sevority if they continued obstinate; so they See- 
ing a terrible storm ready to break upon them, re- 
2 to abandon their houses and all they had, 


rather than sin againt their consciences; and the | 


| 
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2 men 
divided 
ended to 80 


whole inhabitants of the valley, old and youn 
and women, to the number 46” thousand 
themselves into several bodies, some inten, 
to Brandenburgh, others to Palatinate, and about f. 
hundred took the way of Coire, intending to . 
perse themselves in Switzerland. The Baie 
told me they were much edified with their Simplicit 
and modesty, for a collection being made for ther! | 
they desired only a little bread to carry by 
their way. ns | 

These seem to have been the last remains of the: 
Waldenses,, or Albigenses, and from the whole ue 
may draw the following conclusion, that till Chix 
comes again to judge the world, there will be found 
some who are not ashamed of his gospel. Of thi 
we shall have occasion to treat more fully hereafter 
when we come to write of the different denomina. 
tions of Protestants; but the nature of our plan leads 
us to give a particular account of the Greek Church, | 
its origin, doctrines, worship, dicipline, and govern- 
ment. | | 


| 
| 
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An Account of the GREEK CHURCH. © 


treating of the Greek church, we are obliged 
to take notice of several passages in civil history, 
mim order to elucidate its ancient and modern sta te, 


and in this we have the best authority; for this 


Church, however much it may be despiscd at pre- 
sent, was once the most flourishing in the world. 
The Greeks had churches, and convents all along, 
from Dalmttia to Constantinople, and from thence 
to Syria, end all the Lesser Asia. In Africa 
they had churches throughout Fgypt and Ethiopia, 
and even ta this day there are some remains of them. 
At present, the Greeks are extremely numerous in 

che Levant; for although the Turkish religion is 
that established by law, yet there are above ten 

Greek christains for every Mahometan. It like- 

wise is the established religion in great part of 

Russia, so that we cannot be mistaken in giving a 

proper account of every thing worthy of notice in 
their churches. | | | | 

All our travellers, who visited those places where 
the religion of the Greeks is professcd, have given 
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This was entirely consistent with their 


us very distinct accounts of them, and as to what 
| mor were in the middle ages, we have a full account 
in the history of the lower empire. 
When Constantine the Great removed the seat 
of empire from Rome to Byzantium, and built the | 
famous city of Constahtinople, he did not consider 
that he was laying the foundation of _ ditferent | 
kingdoms, particularly in Europe. 'The Huns, 
Goths, and Vandals, who inhabited the countries 
now called Hungary, Poland, and along the coast 
of the Baltie Sea, == their manner of living in 
sobriety, became. so numerous, that they could not 
find room in their on countries, although the) | 
; were very extensive. Another circumstance con 
tributed towards their invading the Roman empfe, 
and that was the account that had been brocght 
them by some soldiers, who had deserted from the 
legions, and taken shelter among these barbarians. 
These gave them: such: a character of the Southern | 


_ | | » resolvedito invade them. 
pants Of Europe, that they 5 _ 
| or 
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| (x 13 they had little or no employment at home, it 
was natural for theem to seek out more agreeable 


\abjtations. Indeed, the effeminancy of the Romans, 
nd the distracted state of the empire were such as 


| ve them, as it were, an invitation. These barba- 
ans continued to pour themselves in numerous 
bodies into Italy, France and Spain, and although 
they were frequently driven home to their own de- 
jzits, yet that only served to stimulate them the 
more to make new attempts, and by fighting with 
| the Romans they learned the art of war. us the 
Roman empire sunk under the weight of its own 
| greatness, like all the other empires that had been 
before it, and probably all tha 
hare the same fate. 

But that which was more important, was the 


change that took place between the eastern and wes- 


te churches, and this was occasroned by dividing 
| the empire. It is true, that for a considerable time 


| the bishops of Rome did not aspire to any preten- 


tions about their brethren; but as pride is the mo- 
ther of tyranny, so the bishops of Rome found a 
proper opportunity for establishing their power. 
This did not happen till many years after the death 
of Constantine, for that emperor had too much 
lende to suffer one bishop to exercise authority over 
another. Happy for the church had it continued $0 
| afterwards, but a variety of circumstances made the 

vestern church as easy a conquest for the popes, as 
the western empire was to the barbarians. 


As Rome was left defenceless, it was necessary 
that some person should exercise the civil power, 


and ag the clergy were at that time much csteemed, 
nothing was more natural than for the people to put 


| themselves under the protection of the popes. Ano- 


tier circumstance was, that great disputes havin 
| Fequently arisen among the clergy, they referre 
the decjsion of them to . bishops of Rome. Some 
of the Greek bishops were weak enough to do so, 
ad at last the bishop of Rome claimed the | 
| CR his authority over all the Christian 
ory greatly alarmed those bishops of the Eastern 
___ hy sought to maintain the liberties of their 


| the decrees of the pope, and this laid the foundA4- 
non of a 8chism 


continued to this day. 
wer version to the church of Rome is such, that, 


t come afterwards will 


e privilege 


people, for they flatly refused to submit 


between both churches, which has 
Nay, we are assured, that. 


ub extremely ignorant, they will submit to believe 


every thi; D 
ry thing, let it be ever $0 absurb, so as they are 


ar mention without some terms of reproach. 


w *quired to submit to the popes, Wham they 
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have kept equal pace with the Roman Catholics, 
for although in some things we find them not so 
gross as the latter, yet in other of their ceremonies 
they are more ridiculous, The Latins have fre- 
qnently insulted the Greeks, by telling them they 
were in a deplorable state, because they would not 
submit to the pope's supremacy, and the Greeks 
have ret6rted the charge, by telling the Roman ca- 
tholics, that the patriarch of Constantinople is equal 
in dignity, and in authority, to the bishops of Rome, 
However, this is nothing more than what common- 
ly happens in all religious controversies, where un- 
governable passion gets the better of reason, and 


men become enemies to each other merely for a 


difference in sentiment, arising from a wrong con- 
ception of words. | 

In our account of the ancient Heresies and Here- 
tics, we have mentioned what notions many of them 
had of the trinity, and some of these were most un- 
worthy indeed. We have taken notice that the 
Roman Catholics, even in the midst of all their coz - 
ruption, never denied the divinity of Christ or the 
Holy Ghost, but always allowed that there was a 
trinity in unity, and that all the three persons were 
the same in substance, and equal in power and in 

lory. That this is a mystery cannot, be denied; 

ut what is not a mystery to circumscribed creatures! 
Our saviour, when he asserted that he was equal to 
the Father, never taught his disciples to enquire into 
that mystery, bat left them to attend to duty, in be- 
lieving what he had commanded, and in working 
out their salvation with fear and trembling. It 18 


very probable, that the Greek church continued long 


to embrace the same sentiments, with respect to the 
doctrine of the trinity, as the Roman catholics had 


done, and indeed, the difference between them de- 


nds more upon metaphysical terms, than on an 
min that Fils ohh Felt cd 0 with truth... "4 
all disputes of a religious nature, men ought to be 

extremely cautious, and perhaps it will be found 
that he is the most sincere Christian, who, in meek- 
ness and humility, declares that he will sit down 
and acknowledge his own ignorance of many things 
that will be revealed to him hereafter, rather than 


disturb the peace of society. Indeed this will give 


him more comfort, because by giving up his preten- 

sions to knowledge, he does honour to God, to 

whom all mortals ought to look up for wisdom. 
In the middle of the ninth. century, the contro- 


versy relating to the procession of the Holy Ghost, 


which had been'started in the sixth century, became 


a point of great importance, on account of the jea- 


I lousy and ambition, which at that time were blend- 


 \ corrupting the purity-of the gospel, the Greeks ed With it. Photius, the patriarch of Jerusalem, 


having 


$20 


having been advanced to that see, in the room of 
Ignatius, whom he procured to be depused, was so- 
lemnly excommunicated. by pope Nicholas, in a 
council held at Rome, and his ordination declared 
null and void. The Greek emperor resented this 
conduct of the pope, who defended himself with 
great spirit and resolution, and Photius, in his turn, 
convened what he called an CEcumenical- council, 


in which he pronounced sentence of excommunica- 


tion and deposition against the pope, and got it sub- 
scribed by twenty-one bishops, and other of the 
clergy, amounting in number to a thousand. This 
occasioned a wide breach between the sees of Rome 
and Constantinople. However, the death of the 
emperor Michael, and the depesition of Photius, 
subsequent thereupon, seemed to have restored 
peace; for the emperor Basil held a council at Con- 


stantinople, in the year 869, in which entire satisfac- 
tion was given to pope Adrian; hut the schisny was 
only smothered and suppressed for a while. The 


Greek church had several complaints against the 
Latin; particularly it was thought a great hardship 
for the greeks to subscribe to the definition of a 


council, according to the Roman form prescribed 


by the pope, since it made the church of Constanti- 
nople dependant on that of Rome, and set the po 
above an cecumenical council. But, above all, the 
pride and haughtiness of the Roman court gave the 
Greeks a distate; and, as their deportments seemed 
to insult his imperial majesty, it entirely alienated 
the affections of the emperor Basil. e ES 
Towards the middle of the eleventh century, 
Mychael Cerularius, patriarch of Constantinople. 
opposed the- Latins with respect to their making use 


of unleavened biead in the eucharist, their observa- 
tion of the Sabbath, and fasting on Saturdays, charg- 


in communion with the Jews. 


ing them with livin; 
ix replied, and, in his apology 


To this pope Leo 


for the Latins, declaimed very warmly against the 


false doctrines of the Greeks, and interposed, at the 


same time, the authority of his see. He likewise, 


his legates, excommunicated the patriarch of the 


b 
| of the church of Santa Sophia; which gave the last 


hock to the reconciliation, attempted a long time 
after, but to no purpose, for from that time the 
aversion of the Greeks for the Latins, and of the 
Latins for the Greeks, became insuperable; inso- 
much that they have continued, ever since, separa 
ted from each other's communion. 


The Greek church was not formerly so contract- 


ed, as it has been since the emperors of the east have 
lessened and reduced the other pati ĩarchates, in or- 
der to aggrandize that of Constantinople. The 


, Greek clergy retain to this hour, some particular 
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marks of distinction, some titles of honour, where, 


| insomuch that the patriarch 
when he writes to the bishops, never fails to insegt 


to Greg | 


| out of the seven sacraments. 4, They deny that, 
there is any such place as purgatory, notwithstand 


ing 
acknowledge 


that the church of Rome is the true catholic, mo- 


tin priest to officiate at their altars, pretending that 


the fathers. 


they give the sacrament to infan 
baptism. 


receive the communion in both 1 
assert, that no members of the church, 


by they are respectively dignified and distingusbel; 
of Constantinople, 


their proper additions, notwithstanding the neces-! 
sitous condition to which the Turkish government! 
has reduced them. Ihe Greek churches are scare 
the shadows of what they were in their former 
flourishing state. Caucus, a Venetian nobleman, 
and archbishop of Corfou, in his dissertation on the 
erroneous doctrine of the modern Greeks, dedicated 

XIII. has digested their tenets under the 
following heads: . 

1. They re-baptize all such Latins as are admit. 
ted into their communion, 2. They do not bap- 
tize their children, till they are three, four, five, 
six, ten, nay sometimes eighteen years of age. 3. 
They exclude confirmation and extreme unction, 


that they pray for the dead. 5. They do not 
t 


e pope's supremacy, nor that of the 
see of Rome, 6. They deny, by consequence, 
ther church: they prefer their own to that of Kome, 
and on Holy-Thursday, excommunicate the pope, 
and all the Las prelates, as heretics and schisma- 
tics. 7. They deny that the Holy Ghost proceedy 
from the Father and the Son. 8. They refuse to 
worship the host, consecrated by Latin priests with 
unleavrned bread, according to the ancient custom 
of the church of Rome, confirmed by the council 
of Florence. They wash like wise the altars, whers 
the Latins have said mass, and will not suffer a La 


the sacrifice ought to be performed with bread. 9. 
They assert, that the usual form of words, where · 
in the consecration, according to the Latins, wholly 
consists, is not sufficient to change the bread and 
wine into the body and blood of Christ, without the 
use of some additional prayers and benedictions0 
10. They insist that the N q 
the Lord's su ought to be administered in oh 
Kinds and —_ — 9 before they are o_ 
of distinguishing this spiritual food from any otne 
because it is a divine institution. For which reas0 | 
immediately 1. 
11. They hold that the laity are unde 
an indispensible obligation, by nos 4 * 
when they 


” : — 5 b 
have attained to years of discretion, ought © 1 


compelled to receive the communion every o the 


but Should have free hs to e acearaing f | 


0 
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I | 4:tates of their own consciences. 13. They ba dulently obtained, 31 Lastly, they hold, that such 
ty no religious homage or veneration to the sacrament *| as have been admitted into holy orders, may quit 
of the eucharist, even when celebrated, by their | them, and become lay- men at pleasure; and they 
on priests ; and they use no lighted tapers, when | approve of the marriage of priests, provided that 
they administer it io the sick. Moreover, they | they enter into that state before their admission into 
keep it in a little bag or box, without any other | holy orders, | mY . 
ceremony than fixing it to the wall, where they These are the articles of faith embraced by the 
Ls before their images. 14. They are | Greek christians, and altho' it may appear plain to 


ver? 


light u : : 
any 3 that such hosts as are consecrated on | every intelligent reader, that many of them are con- 
the Holy-Thursday, are much more efficacious” than trary to the simplicity of the gospel, yet they have 
ted mose consecrated at other times. 15. They main- still some remains of genuine Christianity among 


the uin, that the sacrament of matrimony is an union them. All this, however, has not been sufficient 
| which may he dissolved. 16. They condemn all | to reconcile them to the Roman catholics, nor the 
| fourth marriages. 17. They refuse to celebrate Roman catholics to them. | 

ſestirals of the holy virgin, the apostles, and the Father Richer, a Jesuit, speaking of the Greeks, 
other saints, on the same day with the Latins, | tells us, that they make the cross from the right hand 
They reject likewise the use of graven images and | to the left, whereas the Roman catholics do it from 
satues, though they admit of pictures in their the left to the right. This Jesuit being one day in 
churches. 18. They insist, that the canon of the | company with.a Greek priest, the latter asked Hom 
| mas, of the Latin church, is full of errors, and | why the Roman catholics made the sign of the cross 
ought therefore to be abolished. 19. They deny | from the left hand to the right ? To this question 
that usury is a mortal sin. 20. They reject the | the Jesuit answered, The intention thereof is to 


nit. 
ap- 
we, 

3. 
ion, 
thats 
nd- 
not 
the 


nee, order of sub-deacons. 21. They pay no regard to | intimate, that by the power of the cross, from dark- 
mo- any of the general councils, held by the popes, af- ness to light, and from the power of satan unto 
ey ter the sixch. 22. They entirely deny auricular God, that thro' the merits and death of Christ, when 
opts} confession to be a divine precept, — say it is | he comes to judge the world at the last day, and se- 
ny only a positive injunction of the church. 23. They | parate the righteous from the ungodly, we shall be 
ecu 


| nsist that the confession of the laity ought to be | called from the left hand to the right, and be ad- 
| free and voluntary; for which reason they are not | mitted among the number of the saints in glory.“ 

| compelled to confess themselves annually, nor are | Another Greek who happened to be in company, 
they excommunicated for neglect of it. 24. They | and a man of a pleasing disposition, took up the ar- 
meist, that in confession there is no divine law . | gument, and said very smartly, % You, Sir, have 
which enjoins the acknowledgment of every indivi- | fiee liberty to make your eross from the left to the 
dual sin, or a discovery of all the circumstances | right, but we think it always best to begin at the 
that attend them. 25, ey administer the sacra- | right, for those who begin at the wrong end, gene- 
ment to the laity, both in sickness and health, tho? * a bad foundation and seldom prosper.” Ihe 
they never applied themselves to their conſessors; E was nettled to the quick for some minutes, 
ma the reason is, because they are persuaded, that knew not what reply to make; but recollecti 0 
a lely faith is all the preparation that is necessary | himself, he turned to the Greek and said, Sir 
for the worthy receiving of the Lord's supper. 26, you may make the sign of the cross from the right 


de to 
with 
tom 
uncil 
here} 
La- 
that 
< 
gere- 
holl 
| 1 
t the 


ap They do not observe the vigils before the 7 of to the left, to denote, that ever since you have de- 
doch | 2 2 and the festivals of the virgin Mary serted from the church of Rome, you have deviated 
able orig e apostles ; nor do they fast in ember week: | from the paths of truth, to walk in darkness and 
9s ej even affect to eat meat more plentifully at | error; you have gone astray from virtue to vice, 
0. van *asons, to testify their contempt of the Latin and from grace tv sin ; and it is very much to be 
after a They prohibit likewise all fasting on ,| feared, that when we shall appear at the right hand 
undes rcays, that preceding Easter only excepted. 27. of our blessed Saviour, you will stand at his left, 


They abstain from, things strangled, and such other | when he comes in all his glory to judge both the 


to IN 1 | 
Tied 155 Fo are forbidden in the old testament. 28. quick and the dead, Such in general are the argu- 
they J e simple fornication is a mortal sin, ments made use of both by the Greek and Roman 
to b my, anf iat ft that it js lawful to deceive an ene- | priests, when they meet together! from which we 
stel 30. be nar is no sin (o injure and oppress him. may infer, that in all violent disputes, truth is not 
to the tat hold, that it is e in order to sal- the sole object in view. Triſles, and even 1:idiculous 


ctated 


jon, to make restit n 4 25 
3 8 ution : 
E 30 14, * * of s ; 


s stplen, or frau- rites and ceremonies, are more regarded than the 


4M essential 


4 
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essential articles of faith, just in the same manner as 
if two persons were to fall out, because one washes 
his face with the right hand, and the other with the 
left. This arrant superstition has been well ridi- 
culed by Dean Swift, in his travelg of Guilliver, 
where he tells us, that two of the nations of the 
Lillyputians went to war, and cut each others throats. 
about the great dispute that had long subsisted be- 
tween them, concerning the breaking eggs on the 
right end. £21 F 
It is certain, that the Jesuits, in the relations they 
have given us of their travels into Greece, often 
mention things concerning the Greeks that are not 
true, and this arises from the antipathy they have 
against them for not submitting to the popes ; nor 
are the Greeks one bit behind with the Roman ca- 
tholics in their malice. As the pope excommuni - 
cates once in the year, all those who are not of his 
communion, to the Greeks do the same to the Ro- 
man catholics, and probably would do so to Pro- 
testants, were 24 acquainted with their tenets. 
In Passion- weck, the patriach of Constantinople, 
&e in his pontifical robes, goes up to the altar 
of hischurch, and solemny curses and excommuni- 
all the Roman catholics in the world. IIav- 
g prohounced the words used in the ceremony, he 
drives a nail into the floor with a hammer, as a mark 
of his malediction, and: then pronounces the sen- 
tence of excom nunication upon all such as shall 
offer to remove it; nay, if any one should do so, 
the Turks, for the sake of a small gratuity, suffer 
them to fine, imprison, and bastinade the culprit. 
_ "They have another ceremony of almost a similar 
nature, performed by the patriarch of Jerusalem, 
who, in dignity, is the next to the patriarch of Con- 
stantinople. He sits on a throne before the door of 
| the convent of the holy sepulchre, dressed in his 
pontifical habit, and attended by as many of the 
eastern bishops as can comeniehaly come to be pre- 
sent at the ceremony. There mass is celebrated, 
and after service is over the patriarch tramples seven 
times upon the figure of a city, built upon seven 
hills, which, in all respects, alludes to Rome. On 
the top of the figure is an eagle with two heads, 
and all those who attend at the ceremony know, 
that by this is meant, the Greeks trampling upon 
the city and church of Rome. eee 
It is remarkable, that in the articles of their faith, 
we find very little concerning heaven, hell, and pur- 
gatory, but this is owing to their not making these 
sentiments so public as is done by the Roman ca- 
tholics. That they believe in a state of rewards 


4 
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ins will be delivered > from punishment a: con 
as they are purified, an | 


embraced by some of the fathers in the Latin church, 


and it Fire ground daily, till it became the source 
| of muc 4s 


Chrysostom, Bazil, Gregory, Nanzienzen, and many | 


how far the Greeks at present differ from those sen- 
timents, for the popish doctrine of purgatory has 


believed by all the heathen nations in the universe; 


ignorant, so they had of old, and still have gross 


tion to clear up this grand point, by removing the 


mind, and under which even some of the Old Tev- , 
tament saints laboured. x 


and punishments hereafter, cannot be denied; for 
the whole of their system clearly points it out, and 


as they pray for the dead, 80 one would natural 
imagine that they had some notion of what the Rg. 
man catholics call purgatory. This howevcr. :; 
not che case; for the Roman catholics helicyc, 1 
the souls of those who have not committed nor 


1 immediately enter into a 
state of everlasting happiness. This notion ws 


who lived after the time of Constantine the Grea, 


wealth to the Romisli clergy. 
It was altogether different in the Greek church, 


for, with 1 75 to the state of departed souls, ther 
are almost of the same opinion with the fathen, 


others. To understand this, it will be necessary to | 
consider what is related in the New Testament con- | 
cerning the state of departed souls; and secondly, | 


no connection with them. 

The notion of a state of future rewards and pu- 
nishments, ĩs not the subject of the present enquiry, 
for it ever was, and still is, in one sense or other, 


but as the heathens were, and are, in many things 


conceptions of capital truths. | | 
It was reserved for the New Testament dispensa- 


veil of darkness that had long overspread the human 


It is remarkable, that when our Saviour delivered 
the parable concerning the rich man and Lazarus, 
he represented them both in different places; aud 
yet neither the one or the other in 2 fixed state. 
We do not read that he was contradicted by any of 1 
his hearers, many of whom were his most impla- } 
cable enemies, which would certainly have been the 
case; had not the same sentiments been at that time 
commen among the Jews. Nay, the apostle Peter 
speaks of it as a received truth, in his first seimon, 
after the descent of the Holy Ghost, for he alludes | 
to Psalm xvi. where the Psalmist says, © That God, 
would not leave his soul in hell, nor suffer his holy 4 
one to see corruption.“ | . | 

By hell im this place is not meant a place of "| 
terial punishment, but the general state of ye te 
souls, some longing for the resurrection to ect 10 
ing life, and others in fear of everlasting 5 
ment. This is clearly explained and illustrate ' ] 
our Saviour, when he represents the rich 1 
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[2zarus, as in two different places, and a great 

ph fixed between them. All the primitive Fa- 
hers, who lived before the reign of the emperor 
Constantine, believed the same sentiments, acknow- 
ldging that the parable of the rich man and Laza- 
rus was, in all respects, consistant with , what we 
hare here advanced. 1 . | 

The Greeks believe that there are two sorts of 
uls that descend into hell, first, those who dying 
in a state of impenitence, are at once plunged into 
eternal misery; the second are such as remain in 
hall without feeling any pain, and they believe that. 
these continue in hell for a certain time, longing for 


| 
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either — bapy or miserable, till the day 


of the. resurrection. It is certain, that there are 
many persons of the same opinion, in all protestant 
countries; but in disputed points of that nature, 
nothing is more becoming in a christian, than to be 
humble before God, and wait for the event of things, 
knowing as he aught, that the judge of all the earth 
will do every ching that is right, consistent with the 
nature of his attributes. Tye 

The next thing,to be considered is, what respect 
do tlie Greeks pay to the consecrated elements, in 
their celebration of, the, Lord's supper? and this is 
the more necessary to be considered, because a right 


heaven, This is the reason 0 the Greeks pray understanding of it will serve to shew, whether in 


for the dead, not that they may be delivered from 
| pain, but that their happiness may be made complete. 
That this is the real state of the case, will appear 
from a perusal of the following short prayer used 
| by them: “ Grant, O Lord, that his soul may be 
at test in those mansions of light; give him con- 
olation, and restore him from sorrow of all sorts, 
and make him eyerlastingly in the full enjoyment of 
them. All their punishment according to their 
| tenets, consists in being banished for some time 
| from the presence of God, but not in being con- 
Signed over to torments. | VVV 
They are of opinion, that the soul cannot of her- 
helf procure any consolation after death, and that 
dhe has no other refuge, but in the prayers of the 
faithful; but they deny that their patriarchs, or 
their bishops, can do any thing by their public or 
private acts, to grant the soul its request. However, 
echo the above may be considered as the general 
h nion, pet there are many of the, Greeks who 
hold a contiary one, and that is the same as was 
telieved by the Jews of old, and after them by the 
primitive Christians. That opinion is, that both 
we righteous and wicked will remain confined in an 
ntermeciate state, till the resurrection day, the 
ignteons longing for it with earnest expectation, . 
| fwewicked in fear of its coming. too soon. This 


difference, however, must be at tended to, as it is in 


| Iself absolutely necessary to form the distinction 
between te Jews and the Greeks. | 
Ihe Jews believed, that on, the first day of the 
aesial's coming, all the departed souls were to be 
b 4522 zn hell, or che state of the dead; whereas 
Fa e NG that Christ has already come in 
an we Pm i that he will come a second time, when 
de bo Np 71 to all material existance, and that 
müde EN, the deceased will rise from the grave, 
1 1 to their souls, in order to receive their 
1 the meaning is, that neither the souls 
de wicked, nor chose of the righteous, will be 


their sentiments they incline more to the Roman, 
catholics, or the protestants. 
Greeks. pay more adoration" to the.consecrated ele- 
ments, than is consistent with the pure simplicity of 


testants; but it is equally certain that they do not 
carry that adoration so high as the Roman catholics 
have done. 

| Gabriel, archbishop of Philadelphia, in a treatise 
written against the Roman catholics, affirms, that 
there are two sorts of homage or adoration, due to 
the sacred symbols of bread and wine. One of 
tu ose is no more than a civil respect and reverence, 
upon their being first blessed before consecration ; 
but the other which is superior to the former, is an. 
adoration of Christ's body, which the elements re- 
present. Now this scems to be totally opposite to 
the popish doctrine, of the real presence; for they 


materially in the water, after the ceremony of con- 
secration. Sir George Wheeler, an Englah gen- 
tleman of great learning and knowledge, who resid- 
ed many years in the Levant, has given us the fol- 
lowing account of the Greeks; * The Greeks in 
general, (says he) have but an imperfect notion of 
the eucharist, for although they pay some sort of 
adoration to the consecrated elements, yet they do- 
not carry their notions so high as the Roman catho- 
lics. The bishop of Micona trayelled with us to- 
Constantinople, but I could not hold much conver- 
sation with him, tho* I had much discourse with 
one of his priests, who could speak Italian. He: 
seemed a perfect stranger to the doctrine of tran- 
substantiation, and although he believed that some 
change takes place in the elements after consecration 
yet such transformation was to be considered in a 
mystical light only. f 


I had some conference likewize with the archbi-- 


shop of Athens, who assured me, that he believed 
the change in the elements was only to be taken in 
| ; a 


It is certain, that tile 


the gospel, which is contrary to our notions as pro- 


believe, that the real body and blood of Christ are 


n 
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the Turks. 
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a mystical sense, without any change in the subject 
nself. I had likewise sometimes an opportunity of 
conversing on this subject, with the bishop of Salom, 
who, finding that I was an Englishman, desired to 
know what was the opinion our church held, con- 
cerning the consecrated elements. I gave him all 
the satisfaction I could, namely, that we believed 
them to be symbols, or representations of the body 
and blood of Christ: and he told me that he was of 
the same opinion, and that they should be only con- 
sidered in that sense. | 
From all this we may draw the following conclu- 
sion, viz. that the Greeks do not believe in the real 
presence of Christ in the sacrament, but that the 
pay some sort of adoration to the elements, dioagh 


not in the manner of Roman catholics, who actually, 


worship them as the real body and blood of Christ, 
the water being changed in the act of consecra- 
tion. f | 


— — 
Of che Discipline of the Greek Church. 


The next thing to be considered after giving an 
account of the doctrines of the Greeks, is to point 


out the manner of their discipline, or, in other 


words, the plan of ceclesiastical poli by which 
their church is governed; and this ought to be the 
more attended to, because it is well known, that in 
their present state they labour under many hardships, 
and are constantly oppressed by their cruel masters 
It is otherwise with those who live 
in Russia; but vast and extensive as that empire is, 
yet the Greek Christians are few in comparison 
with those who reside about the Levant, in the 


Lesser Asia, and throughout all Syria, besides many. 


other parts of Asia. | 

In their discipline, they do not strictly adhere to 
the positive injunctions laid down in their canons, 
As for instance? they are no way scrupulous about 
the age when priests should be ordaine.}, nor do they 
attend to tiie in erval of time between the ordination 
of one class or another, but sometimes ordain all at 
once, to the different ofic-s. The election of their 
patriarch is not always canonical: for he who pays 
the grand seignior the largest sum of money, is sure 
to be the successful candidate. Where the Greeks 
to refuse electing him after he has been nominated 
by the grand seignior, or even by the grand vizier, 
they would stand a fair chance of being massacred, 
and their children sold for slaves. 

The Greeks, in their natural tempers, are a vain, 


proud, ambitious set of people; for although they 


_ patriarch. = One would naturally imagine, that thi 


tration . to have upon the manners and. con- 


This, however, is not an apostolical injunction, but 


labour under much oppress ion, yet they still keep uy 
their spirits; and it is owing to this that many of 
the priesis enter into cabals to obtain the dignity of 


would take off all that influence which their minis 


sciences of the people; but then it must be remem. 
bered, that the latter are 80 ignorant, that they never 
look into those things, and if they were to dow, 
they would obtain no manner cf redress. 
ides the money the new elected patriarch pays 
to the grand seignior, they are likewise obliged to 
buy the votes of all those bishops by whom they are 
elected, so that in one single election, there are two 
acts of simony committed. On the other hand, the 
patriarch knows very well how to reimburse him- 
self, when his turn comes to constitute a bishop: | 
the bishops again take the advantage of the priests 
of whom they demand exorbitant Bes for their ad. 
mission into orders; and, at last, the whole weight | 
falls upon the people; for they must pay extra- 
gantly dear for the priviledge of the sacraments, 
which is the reason they seldom partake of them, 
Strange! that people in a state of the severest op- 
press jon, should in this manner oppress each other; | 
and yet the fact cannot be denied. The Turks, | 
among whom they live, are no strangers to this pat 
of the conduct of the Greeks, and they often up- | 
braid them with it, calling them usurers, Christian 
dogs, and such other names; and possibly it is 
owing to this part of their conduct, that they never - 
make any converts, but continue just as they were | 
above six hundred years ago. Re | 
The patriarch of Constantinople, in consequence 
of his having purchased his dignity from the grand 
seignior, assumes, like the pope, the title of unver- 
sal bishop; and as he procures his place by 2 | 
so he makes a simonical use of it. The patrarcts 
and bishops are always single men, but the pries? 
are married before ordination; and this customz 
which is general all over the Levant, is very ancient. 


an invention of their own; for ee, hy f 
man can be a bishop, ot a patriarch, unless hes 2 


widower. For should a priest happen to many 2 


second wife, (and he must be married before be | 


ordained) he must no longer officiate. A clergy- 
man who marries after ordination, is 2 1 
a layman, and er 4 0's if he is poor, 00's 
to follow some secular employment. . 
The Greek clergy in the Levant are 50 miseraÞl; 


poor, that they are obliged to sell their doctrine ani 


; it. 
sacraments in order to procure a subsistence, an 1 


\ 


w ; k 
ſſten no better than a wretched one. There is no 
+ therefore can procure absolution, be admitted to 
-onfession, have his children baptized, be married, 
livorced, or obtain an excommunication against 
g adyersarys or the Communion in time of sickness, 
-thout paying some money. The priests make 
de best market they can, and fix a price on their 
ritual commodities, in proportion to the abſllities 
ad devotion of the people, Nay, they are so rigid 
nd avaricious with their people, that they will scarce 
art with a. drop of holy water without being paid 
br it before hand. | | De. 
| A; those who have fixed parishes from which 
they must not depart, they would absolutely starve, 
ws it not for the benevolence of the people; but 
we may here add what Mr. Sandys and Mr. Thom- 
hon say, many of the Greek priests cultivate 
all gardens, which procure them some part of a 
kubsistence.” The Turks oblige every parish to 
maintain its own priest, lest he should become bur- 
thenzome to the state, and this must be paid either 
in money or in the fruits of the earth. Each dio- 
ceze 15 like wise taxed for the support of the bishop; 
and as the collectors purchase their places from the 
Turks, so they generally make the people pay 
more than they ought. . As for the charity of the 
people, it cannot be very fervent, when we consider 
what hardships they suffer, and how cruelly they 
are oppressed by the Turks. „ 

The monastic life is held in great veneration 
among the Greeks ; but the recluses are poor monks 
indeed. Many of them pretend that they never eat 
flesh, which is not at all improbable, because they 
cannot procure it; for they are not restrained from 
it by any particular vow. Many of them allow 
demsel es only four hours sleep in the twenty-four, | 
and some only two. They attend divine service 
three times in the day, and such as do nat love 
| reading and Study, spend their time in dressing their 


| ve couvents. Many of them work at different 
raves, such as making shoes, cloaths, and knitting 
of 5tockings, so that tew of them are idle; and in 
| tis, ſrom motives of necessity rather than choice, 
they mitate, in some measure, the hermits in the 
primitive times. 7 . 
| Altiough chere are monks of different orders 
*400g the Greeks, yet all of them owe their origin 
to Basil, who first instituted the monastic life among 
len. All che monks in general, look upon him 
v their roundet and common father, and estcem it 
| 3 ot the most enormous na: ure, to deviate in 
east [rom his rules. In some parts of Greece, 
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ment. 
gariens, and small pieces of ground adjoining” to | 


We meet with ver 
No. 14 


a - 


Y beautiful convents as well _— 


2 


_ churches, but the grainy of them are extremely 
t 


mean; and notwithstanding their pretensions to be 
all followers of St. Basil, yet there are many of 
them who diffei from each other, so that it is not 
an easy matter to find out who are in the right. 
There is one order among them composed of per- 
sons of great distinction and worth, who pretend to 
live more pxously than the others, and these are cal- 
led Angelical. They are very numerous, and most 
of them live at their own expence. The next or- 
der to this, are called those of the lesser habit, and 
are much inferior to those already mentioned, nor 
do they pretend to lead such sanctified lives. Be- 


fore they take up che habit, they agree to live ac- 


cording as their own discretion shall dictate, and 
as they give a small sum according to their abilities 
to the convent, they are served with what provi- 
sions they chuse, so as it shall not exceed what they 
have giveff. If they are in possession of any thing. 
when they die, and leave no will, it is given to the 
convent, but if otherwise, oe dispose of it to a 
young novice, whom they call pupil. "There are 
some monks, however, amongst this order, who 
are so exceeding poor, miserable and indigent, thar 
they are incapable of purchasing the leust spot r 
parcel of groun! for their own privaie use, and are 
obliged to spend their whole time in the service of 
the convent, and submit to the meanest and most 
servile employ ments. In consequence of which 
the convent supplies them with all convenient neces- 
sal es, and if they have any time to spare, after 
their work is over, they spend it in prayer and other 
acts of devotion. 
There is a third order of these monks, distin- 
8 by the name of Anchorets, and although 
they chuse nat to work, of go. through the other 
necessary duties of the convent, they are still very 
desirous of spending their time in solitude and retire- 
| For this reason, each of them purchases a 
cell or hut without the convent, with-about half an 
acre of ground adjoining to it, which he cultivates 
in order to pracure a subsistence. On Sundays and 
holy-days they attend divine service in. the church 
of the convent,” and when. devotions are over, they 
return to their cells, and spend their time in pursuit 
of their necessary avocations, without being bound 
down by any rules whatever. There are soms of 
these Anchorets, however, who withdraw them- 
selves from their convents ; but for this they must 
have leave from the abbot or superior. I hit they 
generally do, in order to give themselves up more- 
closely to prayer, meditation, and the contempla- 
tion of divine things. Rb. 
In such cases the convent sends them, once at 
N 5 c „, - Jenat,. 
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least, and sometimes twice in a month, a stated al- 
lowance of provisions, but there are others, who 


though they retire from their convents with the 
consent of the abbot, yet they still continue to cul- 
tivate a small piece * ground in the same manner 
as they did before. Some live on figs, cherries, 


apples, and other fruits; while a third sort procure 


a subsistence, by transcribing books 4nd manu- 
scripts. h | 
Besides these monks, there are likewise nuns who 
form themselves into communities, are confined to 
convents, and live according to the order of St. 
Basil. Ihey are no way inferior to the monks with 
1espect to their abstemious course of life, their pe- 
nances, fasts, prayers, and other acts of devotion. 
They make choice of one of the most ancient sis- 


ters, who is conspicuous for her e life and 


Conversation, to be their principal or lady abbess. 
Ihe same duties are incumbent on these superiors, 


wich respect to the nuns, as are required and ex- 


pected from the abbots in relation to the monks. 
But still these nuns are under the government of an 
abbot, who takes care to send them, from time to 
time, some old monks to be their fathers confessors, 


and to administer the sacraments to them in their 


proper seasons. One of these confessors resides 
near the convent, to be always ready at hand to 
assist them on any emergent occasion. He-like- 
wise says mass to them, and regulates all their de- 
votions. 

There are many of these nuns in Greece, and in 
general they wear the same habit, which is black 
with a woollen gown of the same colour, the sleeves 
of which cover their arms down to the fingers ends. 
Their heads are all shaved close; each of them has 
a separate apartment, with a commodious room both 
above and belew. Such as are in affluent circum- 
Stances, are allowed to keep a servant ; nay, some- 
times they entertain young ladies in their society, 
and train them up in the practice of piety. When 
the hours of devotion are over, they spend the re- 
mainder of the day in teaching all sorts of needle 
work as are consistent with the fashions and dresses 
of the country. The Turks often come to these 
convents, in order to purchase girdles from the nuns, 
but they never attempt to commit any indecencies ; 
tor however arbitrary the Turkish government may 
appear to those who are not acquainted with it, yet 
this much is certain, that they content themselves 
with 1eceiving the common tribute from the Greeks, 
without giving them any farther trouble. 

The fasts observed by the Greeks are very differ- 
ent from those of the Latins ; for the latter are fes- 


tivals, when compared with those of the former. 


The Greeks not only abstain from eating the fedb 
of animals and their produce, such as butter ang | 
cheese, but they eat no manner of fish, and content 
themselves with fruits and herbs, to which they put M 
a small quantity of oil, and they allow themse1vey 
only one glass of wine during the whole day. The 


monks are still more rigorous: than the ly, for 


they never 80 much as taste one drop of wine or oil, 
except on Saturdays and Sundays. The Musco- 
vites, however, or Russians, as they have neither | 


| wine nor oil, are indulged to eat fish. 


As for their Lents, the Greeks censure the Lat 
for fasting on Saturdays, because that Sunday 23 
well as Saturday is a festival; and this they prove | 
from the practice of the primitive church, which is 
certainly true, for the primitive Christians never 


| did fast on Saturdays. 


But we have a still more explicit account of the 
facts observed by the Greek monks, in the writings 
of several of those eminent travellers who have 
lately visited the Levant. They are obliged to fait 
three days every week, namely, on Mondays, Wed- 
nesdays, and Fridays: On which days they go to 
private prayers about two in the afternoon, and then 
they receive a small refreshment, which principally 
consists iu a few beans with a little broth, without | 
either oil or butter, only a few roots are mixed with 
the broth, and to the whole is added a small quan- 
tity of vinegar. In the evening they return to} 
prayers again, and when service is over, they seat 
themselves in the church, and distribute to each 
monk a slice of bread, and a glass of water. This, 
indulgence, however, is only shewn to the junior] 
monks, for the senior ones have no share in the 
distribution. After a short interval, they return 0 
their devotions, which generally last an hour, and 
as they go out of the church, they pass in _ 
before their superior, or abbot, who stands at n e 
door. Each as he passes asks his blessing, and ie 
abbot says, God be propitious to thee my 50. 
The benediction being given, each walks home s 
his own cell, but none of them dare speak as be 

oes along, chat being in all respects contrary © 
their orders. 3 

This exercise is sueceeded by a very 5 gin” 
pose, for about midnight they get up — YI 

ublic prayers, which are seldom over before "I 
— at which time every one retires to ire 6 * 
avocations till noon, when he is again ob 5 * 
attend church. Returning from church to! x 1 
of the convent, they have a dinner of herbs s . 
little bread served up, and each of the _ - 
.plores the abbot's blessing, who stands at the upp, 


end of the table. If any one of the monks has 1 


Prostrates himself on the ground, imploring forgive- 


| from the highest to the lowest. Idleness is a vice 


| forit is in co 
| areable to pay Mo: 
| their ceremonies are founded on oral traditions, 


acknowledged by the priests, and held in esteem 


they may, by constant practice, read these over 
| without — them. 


| knowledged five distinct patriarchs, viz. that of 


| wpreme judge in all ecclesiastical affairs, and has 
ile head of the Greek church throughout every part 


| "ty without permission from the grand seignior, 80 


| comes the head of the Greek church. 
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„ in bed, he is obliged, by way of penance, 
i en end he alle, + repeat the 
following words: Have compassion, O Lord, on 
hy unworthy servant and people, according to thy 
faite goodness and mercy.” Then the penitent 


des in that humble posture, and _—_ out, O 
holy fathers, pray for me who am a sinful sluggard.” 
Whereupon the monks reply, God forgive you, 
my brother. 7805 | 5 

After this, they all depart except the poor peni- 
tent, who is obſiged to remain there some time 
Jonger, and none are exempted from this Henance 


against which they are obliged to grard themselves, 
uence of their industry, that they 
tribute to the Turks. Most of 


which they believe have been conveyed down to 
them from the primitive ages of Christianity. They 
have no opportunity of enquiring whether they are 
true or false, for it sufficient for them that they are 


by the common people. To this may be added, 
tat if ignorance reigns among the people, it is but 
little better with the priests, among whom are sel- 
dom any to be found,-who have read more than 
their common breviaries; and it is well known 


The Greek church, in the sixth century, ac? 
Rome, Constantinople, Alexandria, Antioch, and 
Jerusalem. But besides the above- mentioned patri- 
achs, the Russians have joined a sixth, whose juris- 
diction extends over all that vast empire. He is 


in unlimited power to direct the clergy in the na- 
ture and discharge of their duty. But still the pa- 
march of Constantinople is generally considered as 


of the world, But here it is necessary to observe, 
wy neither the patriarch of Constantinople, nor any 
of the bichops under him, can exercise their autho- 


that in this sense, even a Mahometan emperor be- 


Sir Paul Ricaut, who visited the Levant, and | 
Wrote the history of the Turks about one hundred 
cars ago, says, that the partiarchs of Constantino- 
p . used to bay no more than ten thousand crowns 

den they were first installed, but in his time it had 


aris * . 
r to twenty-five thousand, and now it is not 


than fifty chousand. | Besides this duty, Which 


is very burthensome, the collectors often exact great 
fees from them; so that the patriarch, although he 


gratifies his ambition, by accepting of an 9 


title, yet he is for the most part incumbered wi 

debts, which leads him to very unjustifiable means 
in order to pay them. If he once proves deficient 
in his payments, he is immediately deposed, and it 
is owing to such causes as these, chat there are 80 


many revolutions and such uncertainty in the Greek 


church. | | 

The patriarch has under him, above one hundred 
and fifty archbishops and bishops, each of whom 
pays a fee at his ardination, otherwise he cannot be 
admitted: and when a priest dies without issue, the 


patriarch seizes the whole of his estate, whether real 


or personal. Iu this part of his conduct, he receives 
all manner of encouragement from the Turks, who 


are willing that the Greeks should be kept as much 


under as possible. It is certain, that the emperor of 
Russia sends an annual present to the patriarch of 


Constantinople, and this is done in consequence of 


a traditional phophesy, that the Russians are one day 
to deliver the Greeks from the slavery they now la- 
bour under. | | 


Before the Turks made themselves masters of Con- 


stantinople, all those who attended the patriarch were 
monks, nor was any secular person admitted into 


office; but at present they are all seculars, four _— | 


excepted. At the right hand of the patriarch stand 
his high steward, whose peculiar province, it is to 
collect the revenues, and discharge all such debts as 


have been contracted, whether in purchasing the 
place, or in consequence of any favour granted since 


the election. He gives in an account twice in the 
year, and assists at the patriarchal tribunal, when- 
ever that court siis. When a bishop dies, he super- 
intends the affairs of the diocese, and in the name 
of his master has the first vote at the next elec- 
tion. 7 8 

Next to him is the high master of the chapel, 
who assists the patriarch in the discharge of all those 
ceremonies and duties which are enjoined by the 
canons of the church, and who is to examine all the 


candidates for the ministry. 


The high treasurer is next in order, and it is his 
business to take care of the sacred vessels, and pon- 
tifical ornaments belonging to the church. He has 
an, office near the door of the vestry, where they are 
deposited, and not only delivers out the proper ha- 
biliments to the officiating prelate, but likewise 
takes care that all things are regularly placed upon 
the altar. When a bishop dies, he has the rents of 
his bisheprick committed to his care by the high 
steward, and these he keeps till the patriarch gives 


orders 
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orders in what manner they are to be disposed of, 
which is generally for his own use. 

The grand official takes care of every thing relat- 
ing to benefices, and the impediments which obstruct 
marriages, and he introduces all such priests as come 
to receive the sacrament on solemn festivals. He is 
keeper of all the charters and records, and when the 
patriarch officiates at consecrations, whether of 
bishops or priests, he stands by his side. Next to 
him is the high or grand chancellor, and he has the 
custody of 
seals all his letters. The grand referendary dispat- 
ches all the patriarch's orders, acts as his deputy to 
persans of distinction, and is one of the ecclesiasti- 
cal judges. - In the time of the Greek emperors, he 
was distinguished by the people of Palatine, but that 
is no longer in use. 


The grand prothonotary sits directly opposite the 


patriarch, to transcribe and deliver out all his briefs, 


mandamuses, orders, and decrees; It is his province 
like wise, twice every week, to examine all the profes- 
sors of the civil law, and under his inspection are all 
contradts of marriages, and last wills and testaments. 
He attends the patriarch in the'sanctuary, and brings 
him water to wash his hands after divine service. 
These are his highest officers, who still maintain 
their original dignity, and when he is visited by 
bishops from Russia, or any where else, where the 
Greek religion is professed, they stand at his right 
hand, pointing out by that ceremony, that they are 
superior to the visitors. | | 
Next to these are a lower sort of officers, not un- 


like some of those we meet with in the churches of 


Roman catholics, 1 
be first of these is the incense-bearer, who, be- 
sides discharging the duty implied in his title, covers 
the consecrated vessels, and other sacred utensils, 
with a veil, during the time the choir is singing che 
anthem to the sacred trinity, and he asists the bi- 
shops or priests, who says mass, to put on their 
robes. The next officer to him is employed in 
writing down the votes of bishops on elections, or 
when any councils are held, and receiving petitions 
and remonstrances. This officer is called the advo- 
cate, and holds on certain days, a court in the 


church porch, and decides in smaller matters relat- 


ing to ecclesiastial affairs. Under him is an officer, 
who takes care of the rituals, and in the absence of 


the bishop he can consecrate a new church, ordain 


readers, and such inferior officers as do not admi- 
nister the sacraments. During divine service, all 
these officers sit on the right hand of the bishop's 
throne, but in the ecclesiastical court, cach has a 
scat according to the nature of his office. 
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g together, and he has a deput , who be E 
e patriarch's signet, with which he J oY 


_— 


| is thrust in at his fundament, till the other end 


On the left hand of the patriarch, sit several other | 
officers, particularly the high priest, the visitor, the 
prefect of churches, the. secular judges, two e | 
the chanter, the grand arch deacon, and the deacon; 
The prefect has the care of the sacred oil, and ky | 
erects the cross upon the spot of ground marked out 
for a new church, when the patriarch cannot per. 
form the ceremony himself. There is an officer or 
deputy, under the arch-deacon, to assemble the cler- 


singing in the choir. The same deputy introduces 
Strangers into the presence of the patriarch, and 
clears the way to and from his audience. He may | 
properly be stiled the master of the ceremonies, for | 
most of his business comes under such a character, 
The other officers on the patriarch's left hand, are | 
the catechist, who instructs adult persons for the 
Sacrament of baptism, and these are commonly such 
as have renounced Heresy, and desire to be admitted 
into the church. This officer has an apartment ad- 
joining to the church, where his disciples come to 
receive instructions but if any of them should hay- 
pen to admit a turk to the sacrament of baptism, it 
would be attended with very serious consequences, 
For in such cases, both the catechist and the cate- 
chumen would be impaled alive. This is such 2 
dreadful punishment, that we shall here describe it 
to the reader. . | | 
Near the out parts of the city, at the common 
place of execution, a gibbet is erected in the form 
of a cross, and the person condemned by the cad, 
or judge, is brought out and stripped naked. 4 
small piece of wood, almost in the shape of a lauce, | 


comes at his shoulder, and in this manner he is hung 
up on the gibbet, and left to expire. When Vr. 
Thompson was at Smyrna, he saw a man suffer n 
this manner, for changing his religion, and he con- 
tinued in tortures upwards of six hours betore he 
expired, but the catechist who had converted him, 
made his escape. OE 45 
Besides the catechist, there is another under hin, 
who is called the providente, and goes from place 
to place to instruct such persons in the country ® 
desire to be baptized; and it is nezessary to obSrit 
that they may make. converts of Heathens, Jews, | 
Roman catholics, or Protestants, but they must not. 
meddle with Mahometans. There is also another 
officer, whose business it is to carry tlie pastoral | 
before the bishop, besides several door nope 
but these officers are not fixed, it being in te Si | 
of every new bishop to change them as often wy 
pleases. Besides these there is another officer, 14 
yet mentioned, who attends the patriarch, * | 


| his confessor. 


eanonists that ever lived, sendin 
the _ held at Aix-la-chapelle, in order to in- 


Annual succe 
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He has appartments in the house of 
the patriarch, and properly speaking, he is both his 
temporal and spiritual director, there being nothing 
| of importance undertaken without consulting him, 
| cor any thing concluded, unless he gives his consent 


dapprobation. 5 2 
i Greeks have their synods, but these are not 
properly of a fixed nature. Exery bishop may con- 


rene a 5ynod of the clergy, within his diocese, and 


vo may an archbishop within his province; but little 


of any importance is transacted in them. Whether 
these dynods are convened by bishops or archbishops 
yet before they issue out their orders for the clergy 
to attend, they are obliged to obtain the consent of 


| the governor of the province, to whom they pay a 


certain fee. It is much more so with the patriarch 


| of Constantinople, who dares not call a sy nod till he 
| has obtained permission from the grand seignior, 


for which he pays a considerable sum to the grand 
vzier. 1 bg | 
From what we have said concerning the discipline 


| in theGreek church, and the splendid titles bestowed 
| upon those who attend the patriarch of Constanti- 
| nople, some may imagine that this pontiff is held 


in the same rank as the popes at Rome. The case, 


however, is quite otherwise; for the pope is rather 
| temporal priùce than a spiritual bishop, and we 


have an instance so late as the year 1748, of Bene- 
dict XIV. pope of Rome, a 
embassador to 


ist that he should be secured in the peaceable pos- 
tessions of his dominions. Nav, in former times, 
this was common with the popes, and on different 
occasions they became mediators between contend- 


ing princes, of which many instances might be 


given. 8 ori mane 

At Constantinople, the patriarch is such a poor 
dependant creature, that no motives that we can form 
any notion of, would induce him to court the enjoy- 
ment or rather the fatigues of the office, except pi in- 
aple or ambition. That his motives do not flow 
roma principle of doing good, must appear evident to 
frery one who has heard how he acquires the title. 

e means made use of, are a scandal even to a 
eathen country, But much more so to those who 
zesume the sacred name of Christian. He enters 


upon it by a simonical bargain, he rewards his op- 


ea with what emoluments, or rather what fees 
an illegal nature he can extort from his suffra- 
gs, and by $0 r lays a foundation for a con- 
5810n of hypocrisy, perjury, and every 

thing that can dichonour religion, and isgrace man. 
15 1 must look for it in ambition, that principle 


one of the greatest 


— 


Was to 


implanted in every human breast, and always bene- 


| facial to ourselves and to others, when exerted in a 


proper manner. But there are two sorts of ambi- 
tion, one which leads us in the road, and conducts 
us to the temple of fame: there is another which 
render us despicable, even in the eyes of the meanest 
of our follow-creatures. | 7 1 

An honest ambition stimulates a man to act in 
such a manner as to leave a good name behind, and 
if he should even miss that, as many have done, he 
will still enjoy a good conscience. When Sir Tho- 


mas More was lord-high chancellor of England, his 


sons, whom he had put into places, complained one 


day to their father, that by his lenity to the suiters 
in chancery, they could not make so much in their 


offices, as those who went before them; I will 
do justice (said he) to every man for your sake, and 
I will leave you a — Here was an instance 


of untainted moral ambition, and it is from such 


sentiments, that many great and good men have 
learned to be useful to their fellow creatures. Sir 
Thomas More, altho' a christian, and a zealous Ro- 


man catholic, for which he lost his life, spoke here 


as a moral philosopher, as an unright judge, and an 


honest man; but let us carry the idea into Chris- 


tianity. 1279 a N 8 
When Ignatius, the aged bishop of Antioch, in 
the . of the emperor 'I'rajan, was told that he 
devoured by wild beast, he exultingly re- 


plied, “ That is my highest honour, for then I shall 


be grinded by their teeth, so as to be bread for my 
Divine Lord and Redeemer.“ 
of ambitien is, that which is mean; selfish, and 


But the second sort 


groveling. Such are those wretches, who sell ho- 
nour and conscience, not for a temporary emolu- 


ment, but merely for an empty name. Mr. Knowles, in 
his history of the Turks, tells us of a rich tradesman 
at Constantinople, who gave all his fortune for 


leave to wear the imperial crown one hour, and thus, 


says the historian, in one hour, he became a con- 


ceited emperor and a real beggar. ; 
This case, in every respect, applies to those men 
who aspire at being patriarchs of Constantinople. 


They are mean enough to solicit the interest of the 


clerks in office, and these being well paid, intercede 


with the grand vizier, who obtains permission from 
the — seignior; and the patriarch, in order to 


reimburse himself of the expences he has paid, flee- 
ces the bishops under his care, and they, in their 
turn, are permitted to oppress the people. It often 
happens, that all the patriarch can procure, does not 
answer the demand of the grand vizier, who is for 


the most part implacable, and will shew him no 


ano- 


mercy, He is ordered into banishment, and 
Q | ther 


, 
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ther is appointd in his room; so that it often hap- 
pens that there are three or four deposed patriarchs 
at a time. Strange, that the desire of an empty 
name should lead men on to such unaccountable ex- 
travagancies, but such is the state of human nature; 


and in looking over history, we shall find, that 


some men in all ages and nations, have been tainted 


wich this mean sordid principle. 


Of the Worship in the Greek Church. 


When the extraordinary gifts of the Holy Ghost 
ceased, the rulers of the church supplied 
by proper forms of their own composition, accord- 
ing to christian prudence and discretion. This 
seems to have been the true original of liturgies, or 
8tated forms of divine service. | 

Every bisbop in the first ages, was at liberty to 
order the form of divine service in his own church; 
and accordingly, each particular church or diocese, 
had its proper ; 
retained for several ages; but in after times, they 
agreed by consent to conform their liturgy to the 
model of the metropolitical church ta which they 


belonged. And then it was enacted into a law by 
several councils, that the same order and uniformity 
could be observed in all churches. The rudiments 


of this discipline were first laid in the French 
churches; but soon after, the same rule was con- 
certed and agreed upon, in the Spanish churches. 
In length of time, when the Roman empire began 
to be divided into different kingdoms, then came in 


the, use of national liturgies, or such whose use 
was commensurate to the bounds and limits of their 


respective nations and kingdoms. ; 
None of the ancient liturgies are now remaining, 
as they were at first composed for the use of parti- 


cular churches, and several reasons may be assigned 
| 1. They wet, Caray, BY only for, the use 
of particular churches, t 5 


for this. 
ere was no great reason to 
be very solicitous, either to communicate the know- 
ledge of them to other churches, or to preserve 
them entire to posterity. 2. It is not improbable, 
as a learned French writer has observed, that the 


ancient liturgies were for some ages only certain 


forms of worship committed to memory, and known 


is want 


iturgy. This wb the bishops 
er 


For, though these ancient liturgies, which go under 


g 


by practice rather than by writing. This seems the 


more probable, because, in the persecution under 
Dioclesian, when strict search was made after every 


thing belonging to the church, we never read cf 


any ritual books, or books of divine service, disco- 
vered among them. This is an argument that they 
did not so generally draw up their liturgies, or forms 


to be truly diabolical, is allowed however to be a 


church, in the fourth and fifth centuries. 


although this book be of considerable antiquity, yet 


latter end of the fourth, and beginning of the fifth 


which'bear his name in the Greek liturgy. 


the most part stand uncovered, with their faces to- 


Tournefort assures us, there is scarce a pulpit to be 


preach, he makes a very aukward figure. His do- 


teacher knows just as little of as the people. 


F : 85 
uncover their heads, and make the sign of the cross 


of worship, in books and writings; as in after 10%... 
which is the reason why none of those ancient lityr. | 
gies are come to our hands perfect and entire, but 
only in scattered fragments, as the fathers. had gc. 
cas ion to mention them incidentally in theirwriting, | 
3. Ihe last reason is, the interpolations and add. 
tions made to the ancient liturgies, in after ages. 
the name of St. Chrysostom and St. Basil, might 
originally have something of their composition in 
them, yet so many additions and alterations hae 
been made in them by the Greek church in following 
ages, that it is not easy to discern what are the ge- 
nuine compositions of the first authois. But, though 
none of the ancient liturgies, are come down to us 
perfect and entire, yet are there several fragments 
and scattered remains of them in the genuine writing 
of the fathers; to which may be added such forms | 
as we find in the ancient —. called, The Apostoli. 
cal Constitutions. This, though perhaps not 30 
old as the title imports, nor of so venerable authorit 
as Mr. Whiston contends for, who will have it to 


good collection of the liturgies and rituals of the 


The Greeks have several liturgies for particular | 
holy days, but the one generally used is that com- 
monly known by the name of St. Chrysostom's; and 


it was not written by that father, but by some othe 
person since his time. St, Chrysostom lived in the 


century, for he was ordained bishop of Constant 
nople 1395, and deposed and banished for opposing 
Arianism 1405. In his time, some forms of prayer 
were used, but these were few, plain, and eas: 
and of these we have some specimens in the works 
of this celebrated father; quite different from those 


During their prayers in public, the Greeks for 
wards the east, but they may lean, or even sit down! 
if it is more convenient for them. The laity sit 
while the priest reads his exhortation to them; 
for preaching is so far abolished among them, that 


scen: and when it happens that a priest attempts io 


course consists of a tedious train of empty _ 
without the least order or coherence, and whic 


As soon as the peeple get into their pews, they 


by joining the three first fingers of their right wy 


by which is implied, that there are three persons in 


ile sacred godhead, and then they draw them down 
{-om their foreheads, below their breasts, and then 


from the right shoulder; by all which hs. 


hat the three persons in the godhead reside in hea- 


ven; when brought to the breast, Christ's incarna- 


tion, crucifixion, burial, and descent into bell; 
when laid on the right shoulder, they denote that 
Christ is risen, and sits at the right hand of God. 


Is the wicked ate said to be placed at the left hand 


of Christ, and as in all cases, the right hand 1s rec- 
koned more noble than the left, so the Greeks, who 
ue very superstitious, prefer this way of making 
me cross to that used by the Roman catholics. But 
there are many other mysteries supposed to be held 
forth by these ceremonies ; for in all churches where 


| primitive simplicity is forsaken or neglected, allego- 


ries, drawn from visible representation, are placed 
in its room. i | | 
When the Greeks celebrate mass, the priest en- 
ters the church, attended by a deacon, and they 
bow to the east, and make three profound bows 


before the images of our Saviour and the blessed 


virgin, which are accompanied with a short prayer, 
and after that, three more low bows to the east. 
The deacon then advances and dresses the priest in 
the outward robe or stole, after which he puts on 
his own. 'The whole of this ceremony 1s conduc- 
ted with the repetition of several short prayers, both 


by the priest and the deacon, while the people are 


at their devotions in private. The priest then walks 
from one end of the altar to the other, touches all 


the sacred vessels, marks them with the sign of the 


cross, and repeats several prayers in concert with 
the deacon. 1 Ph dots | To 

These ceremonies being performed, the priest, 
with the deacon, goes to the left side of the altar, 
where they wash their hands, as a token of their 


being cleansed from all filthiness of the flesh and 1] 


pirit, and while they are washing, they repeat a 
prayer in their own language. The priest then be- 
zins to make the necessary preparations for celebrat- 
ind mass, and the deacon brings the bread, wine, 
ani chalice, out of a closet, and places them on a 
table before the middle of the altar, then both of 


dem make three profound bows before them. Hav- 


ng bleszed the bread, he takes it in his left hand, 
and a knife in his right, and makes a cross on it, 
811g three times Successively, In remembrance 
of Jesus Christ, our Lord, our God, and our Re- 
cemer.“ In the conclusion of these words; he en- 
ters his knife into a mark on the right side of the 
ved, and cuts it eross-Ways, repeating the follow- 
us words: He was led as a she ep to the slaugh 


circumstance. 
their using wine at the communion, had their love- 


| 


ter, and when the 


he says, His judgment was made manifest in his 
— And on cutting the lower part, he con- 
tinues: Aud who shall declare his generation?“ 
At every distinet act of the priest, the deacon says, 
Let us pray to the Lord,” and taking the lap of 
his stole in his right hand, he addresses himself thus 
to the priest: Elevate my Lord.” The priest 
then cuts the bread a second time, saying, He 
was elevated for us. Then he puts the bread into 
the patin, and when the d sa 
fer the sacrifice, my lord, be offe 
in imitation of the sacrifice of our blessed Lord up 
the cross, and says, I here offer up for the spiTt- 
tual benefit and salvation of mankind, the Lamb of 
God which takes away the sins of the world.” In 
like manner, when the deacon says, Pierce it, 
he cuts the remainder of the bread with his knife, 
on the right side, applying the following text to the 
action: One of the soldiers pierced: his side with 
a spear, and there issued forth blood and water.“ 
Then the deacon pours the wine and water into the 


chalice, and mixes, them, as a representation of 


Christ's sufferings, both in his soul and in his 


bod . 7 
The custom of mixing wine and water together, 


is of great antiquity, was often practised in the pri- 
mitive church, and took its rise from the following 
The primitive Christians, besides 


feasts where they conversed together upon divine 


things; and as these were heid on the same days, 
and as they drank wine at both, it was found most 


prudent to mix it with water. Indeed this was the 


more necessary, because the Asiatic wines are very. 
not contrived to weaken 
them, they might have gone home in a state of in- 
toxication; nay, their 1 and houses might 


strong; and had they 


have become scenes of riot and drunkenness, as was 


the practice of the heathens. But these primitive 


Christians never drew from this ceremony any alle- 
gorical inferences, but only used it from motives of 
prudence and virtue, that the heathens might see 


their lives were pure and blameless. But to return 


to che Geeek worship, where we find the liturgy 


proceeding in the following manner: 


The priest takes a second loaf,” saying, In ho- 
nour of our Blessed Lady; and than he elevates it, 


aud puts it on the left side of that which was con- 


secrated before. After this, he takes up as many 
loaves as are wanted, and consecrates them in the 
same manner as before, These are dedicated to 


me 


iſe is entered into the mark, 
he adds, And as the lamb before his shearer was 
dumb.” When he cuts the upper part of the mark, 


sto him, Of- 
rs it cross-ways, 
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the prophets, to John the baptist, and to the apostles 
with other illustrious saints, particularly St, Chryso- 
stom, whom they believe to be the author of their 


liturgy. These oblations amount to nine in all; and 


re present, as the Greek priests tells us, the nine 
hierarchies of angels. | 


After all this, the priest takes more bread, and 


consecrates several small pieces as before, for the 


archbishop, or bishop of the diocese to which he 
belongs, and for the priests, deacons, and all such as 
are of the sacerdotal order: and then, in commemo- 


ration of the founders of the church wherein the 


mass is celebrated, and for the remission of their 
sins. Here the names of the living likewise are 
mentioned, who desire to be remembered in their 
prayers; but more particularly those who have paid 
for saying this mass, and all such deceased persons 
as he is desired to commemorate and recommend to 
the divine favour. 
bread in his right hand, and another in his left, while 
the deacon takes the censer, and desires his blessing, 


Which he 1eceives, and then incenses the silver star, 


with which the priest covers the consecrated bread, 
pronouncing, at the same time, the following words, 
«© The star rested over the place where the child 
was laid.“ W 

This action is accompanied with several prayers, 
and afterwards the deacon incenses the veils with 
which he covers the chalice and patin. 
these veils, which are made use of as separate covers 
for the bread and wine, there is another in common 
use by the Greeks, called Aer, which the celebrant 
or priest spreads over them both. After this, the 
priest and the deacon join their hands, adore the sa- 
cred elements, and repeat a thanksgiving out of their 
Iiturgy. Lhen the priest reads a collect called the 
Prayer of Oblation: and having incensed the altar, 
he pronounces the absolution. Here the priest re- 

ats a prayer, in which St. Chrysostom is named 
immediately after the Blessed Virgin. This being 
over, the een takes the censer from the priest, 
and incenses tlie communion table in the form of a 
cross; and kneeling down, repeats the following 
prayer: 
lent grave; thy soul descended into hell as God; thou 


entered into paradise with the holy thief; but thou 


hast seated thyselt with the Father, the Son and the 
Holy Ghost in thy celestial throne, where by thy 
immensity thou fillest all things.” | 

As the Roman catholics pretend to discover my- 
steries in all their ceremonies, so do the Greeks in 
theirs. It was the same with the ancient Heathens, 
jarticu'arly the Greeks, from whom the Greek 


K ' i 
christians have borrowed the greatest part of their | repeat a general prayer for the peace of the churc 


The priest holds one piece of 


Besides 


* Thy body, O Lord, was laid in the si- 


. 


{ ceremonies: Some few they have borrowed from the 
Jews, but not so many of those as we meet with in | 
the mass book of the church of Rome, which we 


have already described. 


Many of the Greek monks differ in some thin 
in their ceremonies from the secular clergy, of which 


we shall give the following instance. The monk | 
of Mount Athos, honour the Blessed Virgin ina 


way peculiar to themselves. One of the brethern 
standing at the lower end of the table, cuts a small 


loaf into four parts, and deposits one of them in | 


plate, or a little box, which is placed on a stand for 
that purpose before the image of the Blessed Virgin, 
This piece of bread, which they call Panagia, is 


delivered immediately after consecration to the abbot, | 
who elevates it. say 0, + Magnifed be thy Name,“ 
Of 


The monks say, the sacred trinity.” Then 
the abbot proceeds, O] Ever Blessed God, aid 
and assist us!“ The monks reply, Through her 


intercession, have mercy upon us and save us, Go 


Lord.” After this, the abbot takes up a small piece 
of the crumb, which he puts in his mouth, and the 
monks eat up the remainder. 


Having said thus much by way of degression con- 


cerning the manners of the Greeks in their conte- 


cration of the elements, we shall now proceed to | 


give an account of the concluding parts of this cerc- 
mony; and here it is necessary to observe, that in 
the liturgy ascribed to St. Chrysostom, the offces 
are longer, and the ceremonies more numerous than 
in the Missal of the church of Rome. For in the 


Roman church, mass is generally concluded within 


an hour if sung, and in little more than half an hour 


if said; whereas in the Greek church it is selom 


less than two hours, and on some particular festival 
particularly those of St. James, St. Basil, and &. 
Chrysostom, it takes up, at least, three hours. 
The deacon having incensed the priest, and the 
high altar as we have alread described, he places 
himself by his side before the high altar, where 
having made several bows, the priest kisses the gos- 


pels, and the deacon the communion table. 5 
deacon afterwards makes his bow to the priest, aud 


; Ser | | 
sa vs to him, * Ir is time to sacrifice to the Lord, 


father give me your benediction.“ The priest gies 


it accordingly, and the deacon answers, Pray - 
me.” Ihen the priest repeats a short prayer, 5 
the deacon says Amen, three different times. 


both at one and the same time say, O Lord! that | 
shalt open my lips.” "The deacon after this goes 


| ce 
out of the tabernacle, and adores the elements tir 


. : . ; . » ; i p , $- 
different times, and again receives the priest's bles- 
sing, all thy people saying Amen. He 


re it is they 


where 


\ 


| Jhere they reside; for the e then pre- 

tent; for the patriarch or archbishop, and the in- 
ferior clergy; for the civil er under which they 
live; for prosperity to all those -who travel by land 
or water; for captives ; for the sick; and for the 
whole world in general. - | | : 

As soon as these prayers are over, the first an- 
dem begins, which is performed by the deacon and 
| choir, who sing in concert in some parts of it, and 
n others alternately. These anthems are taken 
from their own liturgy, and they consist chiefly of 
eres collected out of the psalms, and hymns writ- 
ten by St. Chrysostom. | 

This part of the ceremony is called the benedic- 
tion of the entry, which being over, the deacon 
having kissed the gospels, stunds before the priest, 
| with the book to the people, saying, with an audi- 
dle voice, © Behold the book of true wisdom.“ The 
priest and the deacon make their respective reve- 
rences, the latter puts the gospel upon the commu- 
nion table, and the choir aing the anthems appoint- 


el for the day. | 
is finished, the deacon as 


As soon as the anthem 
defore, asks the priest's benediction, and receives it 
after which the priest repeats a short prayer. The 
deacon then goes towards the door, and says, Let 
us be attentive,” and the priest answers, Peace be 
unto all.“ All these ceremonies are only prelimi- 
nary to the reading of the gospel, and there are 
| many others similar to what we have already men- 

tioned. Several lighted lamps are carried before the 
beacon when he goes out of the sanctuary with-the 
| goopel, and then he mounts the desk to read the 
epstle, which being concluded, the priest says to 
the deacon, “Peace be unto you all,” and the lat- 
tr delivers. the gospel to the former. Several p 
ers and short ejaculations sueceed in the same 
ner as directed in the liturgy. | 

_- the catechumens make their appearance, 
| g oe not only particularly prayed for, but the 
| cacon makes several vows in their behalf, and at 
3 solemn engagement the choir sing Kyrie Ele6- 
= The prayer for these catechumens, which 
1 priest repeats aloud, closes, the service for them, 

a which the veil is displayed, upon which the 
leles of the saints are laid. The deacon next takes 
0 the censer, and incenses | 
5 2 my Lord.“ Then the priest takes 
e e throws it over the deacon's left shoul- 


3 e e a prayer suitable to the occa- 


Atterwards 


| re — his head, and the priest takes the cha- 
"gs 4g deacon the cenger, and in this man- 


man- 


* 
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ray- 


che priest, saying to 


the deacon takes the patin and 


ner they mareh in procession round the church, re- 
peating a particular prayer, till they come to the 
door of the tabernacle, where both of them repeat 
aloud, © Blessed is he that comes in the name of 
the Lord.“ After this the priest lays the sacred 
symbols on the high altar, takes off the veil that 
covered the patin and the chalice, and the other 
veil that had been thrown over the deacon's shoul- 
der, who incenses the sacred elements three times 
successively. Both the priest and the deacon kneel 
down again, and adore the sacred elements, and the 
priest repeats a prayer in secret. Several prayers 
and ejaculations follow, with other acts of devo- 
tion, and the priest and the deacon make three pro- 
found bows again towards the communion table. 
Then the creed is rehearsed, after which the 
priest says, Lift up your hearts,” to which the 
people answer, We 15 them up unto the Lord.“ 
Here the priest repeats a prayer in secret, the dea - 
con makes the sign of the cross on the patin, wipes 
it with the veil, kisses it, puts on another robe, and 
goes to the right side of the altar, with a large fan 
in his hand, which he waves for some time over 
the sacred elements. Here follows another secret 
prayer, which being over, the priest bows reve- 
rently three times, and with uplifted hands, blesscs 


| the sacred elements. After which, with an audible 


voice, he says, Take eat, this is my body, &c.“ 
Taking the cup, he says, © This cup is my blood, 
drink ye all of it.” 
As 800n as both these ceremonies are over, the 
deacon lays down the fan and goes up to the priest, 
each of them making three bows toward the sacred 
elements, and repeating a short prayer. Then the 
deacon bows down his head, points ro the elements, 
and in a kind of whisper, desires the priest to pray 
nounce a secend blessing on them, which he does 
in the following words: O Lord, by thy omni- 
potent power, Jet those elements be unto us as the 
body and blood of Christ.” Here the deacon takes 
up the fan a second time, and the priest repeats 2 
prayer, begging of God, that none but the faithful 
may partake of the body and blood of Christ; from 
whence it appears evident, that they differ much 
from the Roman catholics, for the latter believe that 
the wafer is wholly changed into the body and 
blood of Christ, 80 that whoever partakes of it, 
must eat the body of Christ; whereas the Greeks . 
believe that there is no change made in the elements 
but to the faithful. | 

They commemorate the dead as well as the liv- 
ing, and the choir repeat the Lord's prayer three 


times, after which the pricet-says, * Peace be unto 
4 P 8 15 you.” 


| 


/ 
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you.” As soon as the deacon sees the priest stretch 
out his hands over the sacred elements, he pronounces 
with an audible voice, Let us give due attention ;” 
and the priest adds, Holy things are for those that 
are holy.” The deacon girds himself with a robe 
in the form of a cross, and standing at the right 
hand of the priest, desires him to divided the bread. 
Accordingly, he divides it into four several parts, 
repeating the following words: © The Lamb of 
God, the son of the Father is separated and divided; 
and tho“ separated is not mangled nor torn in 
pieces; he is for ever eaten, but never consumed. 
He sanctifies all who partake of this holy bread, 
and drink of this holy wine. | 

After this he takes one of the 'pieces of the con- 
gecrated bread into his hand, the deacon points to 
the chalice, and desires him to fill it, to which the 
priests replies, “this is the fulness of the Holy 
Ghost,“ and making at the same time the sign of 


the cross, takes out a small piece of bread, and puts | 


it into a chalice, and the deacon pours warm water 
upon it. After this the priest administers the bread 
to the deacon, who receiving it, kisses the cele- 
brant's hands, saying, Hermit me to partake of the 
tacred body of Jesus Christ, our God and our Savi- 
our.” To which the priest answers, I do freely 

rmit thee to partake of the sacred spotless body 
of Jesus Christ our God and our Saviour, for the re- 
mission of thy sins, and for the happy attainment of 
everlasting life.” After that the deacon withdraws 
behind the communion table, and there repeats a 
prayer in private. Then the priest receives the sa- 
crament himself, and bowing to the elements, re- 
peats the following words. [ betiove, O Lord, and 
acknowledge that thou art jesus Christ, the son of 
the living God. O! let me now partake of thy 
mysterious banquet, which I industriously conceal 
from thine enemies. I will not kiss thee, O Lord, 
as Judas did, but like the thief upon the cross, will I 
own and acknowledge thee. Remember me, O 
Lord, in thine heavenly kingdom. "Thou didist not 
_ reject the penitent adultress, do not therefore reject 
thy servant, O Lord.” | 

Having communicated, he wipes that part of the 
chalice, which his lips had touched, saying this 
chalice has touched my lips, it shall wash away 
mine iniquities.” The deacon advances, and per- 
forms his acts of adoration, saying * I approach” 
thee, immortal king.“ 
chalice in his hand, delivers it to him, saying!“ Re- 
ceive the sacred precious body and blood of our 
Lord and Saviour 1 Christ.“ 
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veil, opens the door of the holy tabernacle, and l. 


The priest blesses the people, and they answer in à 


| were pure; and the affinity between these an 


Ihe priest, who has the 
to almost as many ceremonies as the 


To conclude, the deacon lays the patin upon the 
chalice, wiping them both, covers the latter with a 


% 


ing the cup in his right hand, elevates it, and at the 
came time, invites the people to draw near, and 
partake of it with awful reverence and godly fear. 


suitable manner thereunto. Then he and the dea- 
con return to the altar, which they incense three 
times, repeating several short prayers. 

The priest again takes up the patin, and puts it 
upon the head of the-deacon, who returns with it to 
the tabernacle, where he deposits it. Then the 
deacon and the choir pray alternately a considerable 
time, and the priest, fixing his eyes on the congre- 
gation, repeats a thanksgiving. An anthem is then 
sung, and the preist, having repeated the song of 
Simeon, blesses the people, who all stand up ready 
to depart, saying Grant long life and prosperity, 
O Lord, to him who has thus blessed and sanctified 
us. . , | 2 | 

This ends the service of the mass, when none 
communicates besides the priest and the deacon, 
but it is much longer when the laity communicate. 
They receive the sacrament, standing at the door of 
the tabernacle, the men first and then the women. 
Such as partake, must stand in a very reverential | 
posture, with their eyes fixed on the ground, their 
heads bowed down'in a posture of adoration, and 
their arms must be laid across. Before they par- 
take, they must go to the further end of the church, 
and beg pardon it they have offended any one; and 
if one should happen to complain of another having 
injured him, the offender must make restitution, 
and say brethren forgive me, for I have sinned 
both in word and in deed.” This being done, the 
priest gives the communicant the consecrated bread 
calling him by his name, saying N. X. thou ser. 
vant of the living God, receive the sacred body of 
Jesus Christ, to preserve thee into everlasting lite,” 
In the same manner, and with words to the same 
effect, he gives the cup. Upon the whole, we bare 
here an inordinate load of ceremonies, fo Ei | 


even make religion  nauseous, altho' its —_ 
of the Roman catholics, may serve to shew, that] 
both churches went hand in hand in promoting cof- 
ruption, particularly in. worship. But we must 
now go on to deseribe such other ceremqmies as ae 
not hitherto mentioned. 33 | 
When theGreeks consecrate a church, they attend 
Roman catho- 
lics, nay, in some particulars more, as will . . 
from what we are now going to relate. When q 
bishop, attended by his priest and clerks, with h 


. E 
other proper officers, arrives at the place Where 


S wes 


— 
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is to de built, he finds the ground 
nuked out, and the chief persons of the pariah at- 
ending. He is received with as much formality as 
he was a sovereign pontiff; for as we have al- 
realy observed, even the ome severity of the 
Tukish government: and the most abject state of 
poverty cannot damp the spirits of the Greeks. In 
his part of heir conduct they seem to retam some 
or the sentiments of their ancestors, before they 


were subdu | 
which once led the ancient Greeks on to warlike 


achievements, are now become the leading princi- 
ples of the grossest superstition. Revolutions in 
public affairs, the introduction of ne laws, man- 
ners, customs, and daily practices, change the tem- 
pers and dispositions of men, and descendents of 
heroes are now become poor, insignificant devotees. 
Pride, however, is not wholly eradicated, and a mo- 
dern Greek can see as many virtues in a priest, as 
his ancestors did in a Milthiades or a Themisto- 


The first thing the bishop does when he comes to 
| the place where the new church is to be built, is to 
incense the ground all over, during which ceremony 
dhe clergy sing anthems, in honour of the saint to 
whom it is to be dedicated. When he arrives at the 
place where the high altar is to be erected, he re- 
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ing done, the bishop takes up a stone, and makes 


ground, saying“ The Lord hath laid the foundation 
of this house, it shall never be shaken. But there 
is another ceremony following this, which is truly 


| Often seeu it. 
As soon as the 


te of opinion, that there is a kind of magic or 
charm in this ceremony, which is of vast service to 


3 absurb and heathenish, and that is, when they 
would wreck their vengeance on any one who has 
offended them, they take the exact dimensions of 
- his body in height and circumference with a string, 
and this they carry to the workmen to be laid under 
tie stone, believing. the body of the person whom 
they late, will gradually moulder away at this mea- 
zure does. Ihis custom, or something of a similar 
nature, is very ancient; for it was common for those 
who pretended to the power of withetaft, to make 
tic figure of a person in wax, and stick it full of pins. 
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by the Romans, and those motives: | 


peats a prayer, begging that God would be pleased 
to bless and prosper the intended edifice. This be- 


the sign of the cross upon it, and then lays it in the 


heathenish, and Sir Paul Ricaut assures us he has 


bishop and the clergy are with- 
dawn, the workmen kill a cock, or a sheep, and 
dury the blood under the foundation stone; for they 


ble bu ling. They have another ceremony equally, 


This image was placed before the fire, and the per- 


325 
son whom it ropresenced. derayed away in the same 


time the wax melted; and his pain was excessive, for' 
he felt as if so many pins or needles had been stuck 
into his body. This notion was firmly believed by. 
the superstitious, and whenever u man was afflicted 
wich any disorder of an extraordinary nature that he 
could not account fbr, then it was believed that he 
was suffering under the power of witchcraft, for 
which many old women have lost their lives. | 
The Greeks wear a piece of paper, wood, brass, 
or silver, hanging from their necks in the form of 
a cross, with che name of Jesus Christ written upon 
it. These they imagine to be effectual chziras, or 
prese rvatives against the power of severci distempers, 
This practice, like the former, is not orly ancient, 
but is still observed in many af the-idolatrous nations; 
the only difference consisting, is this, that the Hea- 
thens, instead of the cross, wear the image of one of 
their idols. + eee bits | 
The Greek churches are, for the most part, built 
in the form of a cross, with a dome and a stceple, 
but the latter is of no manner of use to chem, be- 
cause the Turks will not suffer them to have bells. 
The reason the Turks assign for this, is, that they 
believe the noise of the bells disturb the repose ot 
the dead. As for such of the. Greek churches as 
belong to contents, they are built in the middle of 
the court, and the cells and apartments round them. 
The people for the most part, sit on stools, with 
their backs against the wall, in such a manner, that 
they appear as if they were standing; but during 
prayers they kneel. Muofs ys tv 


In the metropolitan churches, the patriarch's 
throne is erected on an eminence, and those of other 
dignitaries. under it. The readers, chanters, and 
inferior clergy, sit over against them, andin the 
middle is the desk for reailing the scriptures. I he 
nave is separated from the sanctuary, by a partition 
wall, running from the bottom to the top, which is 
painted and guilt; and the sanctury has three doors. 
The raiddle one is called the holy door, and is never 
set open, but at the celebration of some solemn fes- 
tival, or luring mass, when the deacon: goes out to 
read the N os when the priest carries the sacred 
elements to be consecrated. The highest part of 
the church is the sanctury, and it is always at the 
east end, and terminates in a semicircle. 
When they consecrate an altar, the hishop, or 
priest appointed by him, incenses it all over, and. 
then pronounces à blessing, while the deacon reads 
several prayers, and the people sing anthems am] 
verses extracted out of the psalms. In one part of 
the ceremony, the priest begs of Goll, in express 
terms, That he would be graciously pleased to 

| | change 


- 
— 


change che unbloody victims, which would be from 
time to time offered up in 8acrifice upon this altar, 


into the body and blood of his son jesus Christ.“ 


At the conclusion of this prayer, be removes every 
ching that is upon the altar, whilst the deacon and 
the people sing some particular psalms, and all things 
necessary for the absolution are brought before him. 
The official steps forward, with a little pail, filled 
with water, which he pours upon the altar, and says, 
<+ Bless it, my Lord.“ Then the bishop gives t 
priests that are present at the ceremony, the sacred 
linen cloaths to rub the holy table, and the spunges 
to wip it dry after he has poured more water upon 


it. After this, they dress it all anew, and repeat a 


prayer, which is followed by incensing the holy 
table all around, and a benediction, accompanied 
with the sign of the cross, which is made with a 
piece of woollen cloth that covers the altar. 

Besides Lent, and several other fasts, the Greeks 
geaerally keep Wednesdays and Fridays, except 
some few, and amongst the rest, those in the eleventh 
weck before Easter, which they call Artzeburst. 
The reason they assign for not fasting on the last 
mentioned days, is singular enough. 

'They say, that some Heretics in ancient times, 
had a favourite dog, who used to go on errands for 
them, from time to time; but the creature being one 
day found dead, the Heretics accused the Orthodox 
with having killed him. These Heretics tet apart 
two days in the week abovementioned, to fast and 
mourn for the loss of their dog; and the Orthodox, 
lest they should conform to any of their practices, 
kept three days in feasting. 

The Greeks are so superstitious and rigid in the 
observation of their fasts, that they will not suffer any 
case of necessity whatever to justify a dispensation, 
and even the patriarch himself, according as they 
believe, cannot give a person leave to eat meat, if the 
church has commanded the contrary. They think 
it their duty rather to let a sick man die, than to 
restore him to health if they could, by giving him 
nourishmsnt: which, on such occasions, they look 
upon as abominable. It happens, however, that a 
father confessor shall sometimes, when he has a par- 
ticular respect and regard for a person indisposed, 

order and advise him to eat meat, and promise him 
absolution, if he comes to confession. It is very 
probable, that some cunning priests among them, 
consider this practice as a proper medium between 

the severity 4 church discipline, and the necessity 
of enjoying the necessaries of life. 
certain, that such of rhe Greeks as visit Italy, ac- 
knowledge, that their church has the same power as 


This much is“ 
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1s permitted to- be eaten, and that whatever the 


comes to the representative of 


| also, and the ceremony closes with several — 7 


Fg 


that of Rome, which grants dispensations at any 
time. 5 
Dr. Spon, an eminent physician, Who was sere. 
ral years in the Levant, informs us, that upon 2 
moderate computation, there are only about one 
hundred and ninety days in the year on which meat 


priests may do in secret, yet neither old nor young, 
the sick or the healthy, are permitted to eat meat 
publicly. By which means, the Greeks, for the ge. 
nerality, have n r radical moisture in them, 
but a compound of noxious humours, which makes 
them hot and choleric, and addicted to the last de. 
ree, to the most execrable oaths and blasphemous 
unprecations. What an instance is this of the frailty 
of human nature, always obliged to submit and give 
to the constitution of the body and the influ- 
ences of the climate a man lives under. | 
In their feasts, the Greeks give themseives up to 
all sorts of rioting and drunkenness, in which they 
are — by the example of their priests, who 
join with them. © Sometimes these scenes of riot 
lead them to fight, a circumstance which the Turks 
are sure to lay hold of to punish them. Sir Geor 
Wheeler, who was an eye witness, gives the fol- 
lowing description of the ceremonies used in the 
Greek church at Constantinople on Holy- Thursday. 
Twelve of their most ven=rable priests attend the 
patriarch to the church or sanctuary, where he puts 
off his purple robe, and puts on one more coxtly. 
The priests, who in this ceremony represent tho 
the twelve apostles, have each a robe of a different 
colour; The eldest who has the most venerable ap- 
pearance, is made choice of to personate Peter, and 
takes the first place on the right hand. One of 
them, who is obliged to have a red beard, is made 
choice of to represent Judas; but why Judas should 
have a red beard, is not mentioned. All these priests 
being seated, the patriarch goes out, and having put 
of his robes girds himself with a towel round his 
waist, and in that manner returns into the sanctuary, 
with a bason of water in his hand to wash the feet 
of the twelve apostles. He who personates St. Peter, 
refuses at first the honour offered to be conferret 
him; saying, . Master thou shalt never wash my 
feet; But the patriarch answers, . Unless I was 
thee, thou shalt have no part with me.” Upan | 
which the priest makes no further resistance, but 
permits him to wash his feet. When the patriarch 
the unhappy Judas, 
he makes a kind of a pause, as it were to give him 
time to recollect himself, but at last washes his feet 


„ 


e Assumption of the Virgin Mary, is a grand 
_ among the Greeks, and like the Roman ca- 
tolics they have their legends for all the solemn 
lays they observe. That concerning the Assump- 
ion is as follows. The twelve Apostles met toge- 
cher, and had an entertainment, of which they all 
partook heartily. As soon as their entertainment 
was over, and they were going to clevate a piece of 
| consecrated bread, the room was filled with an un- 
5ual light, and the Blessed Virgin appeared to them, 
gurrounded with rays of glory, and attended by a 
numerous host of angels. At her entrance, she paid 
| her respects to the apostles, and said to them, in 
the most sweet and comforting manner, God be 
with you, ll never leave you, nor forsake you.” 
The apostles, tho? equally surprised and transported, 
purused their wonted ceremony of elevating the 
bread; but instead of saying O Lord Christ aid 
and assist us,“ they said, O Ever Blessed Virgin ! 
mother of God! grant us thy aid,“ and the Virgin 
canished out of their sight. The 3 thereupon 
cried out, The queen is ascen into heaven, 
and there sits at the right hand of her son.“ In 
commemoration of this extraordinary event, on the 
Asumption, after this entertainment is over, a loaf, 
three lighted tapers, some incense and fire are de- 
livered into the priest's hands, who thereupon cuts 
off the crust of the loaf in the form of a triangle, 
ts three wax tapers upon the crust so separated, 
ind then incenses and blesses the bread. After- 
wards, he delivers the bread to the youngest person 
| then present, and orders three wax tapers to be set 
in three different corners of the room, and the 
bread is distributed in small pieces among the peo- 
ple. . 3 . ; i 
Ihe Greeks, as well as the Roman catholics, ca- 
nonize their saints, and they have particular offices 
for that purpose; but before they can be admitted 
| to that honour, ample” testimonies must be given, 
by persons of undoubted reputation, that they were, 
while in life, what they have been represented. The 
patriarch takes the examination in open convoca- 
100, with all the care and circumspection imagina- 
bee; and yet, notwithstanding all this care, it is in a 
manner impossible to enumerate the prejadices, it 
mgues and cabals that take place. After the stricgest 
| nquity has been made, the candidate, if approved 
5, is admitted into the Kalendar, and a day is ap- 
pointed for his festival. He is annually comme- 
morated; there are masses said in honour” of him, 
and the history of his life and miracles is publicly 
read in the churches. However, as the Greeks in 


Fr hor as vicious as they are poor, 80 there are 
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but few hs can pretend to aspire at the honour of 
canonization. {> og | 
In baptism; the Greeks observe a vast numbers of 
ceremonies, „some of which are of very great anti- 
quity, tho' not so old as the apostolic age. If an 
infant shews no signs of illness, and there is no ap- 
parent reason to believe that his lite is in danger, 
then he is not brought to the church till the eighth 
day after his birth; but if it appears that life is in 
danger, the priest is sent for, and he is baptized im- 
mediately, lest he should die in darkness, as they ex- 
press it; when it is otherwise, the parent brings the 
child, attended by the sponsors to the door of the 
church, where they are met by the priest, who 
takes him in his arms and blesses him; at the same 
time, he makes the si of the cross upon his fore- 
head, his mouth and hi 
ceremony is called, the putting the seal upon the 
child, and immediately after, the priest repeats a 
short prayer, He then takes him in his arms, and 
holding him up before the image of the virgin, makes 
the sign of the cross several times upon him. He 
then br | 
is considered as a deliverance from the power of hell 
and the temptations of the the devil. Afterwards 
he plunges hin: three times all over in the baptismal 
font, and at emmersion, names one of the persons 
in the sacred and ever blessed trini 
and sponsors, who bring the child to be baptized, 
take care to have the water gently warmed, and 
they strew it with a handful of the most odoriferous 
flowers. While the water is warming, the priest 
breathes upon it, repeating several prayers, in order 
to sanctity it, as a thing set apart for a sacred use. 
He then dips his * in the oil, atid with it 
makes the cross on the forehead of the child, and 
this they consider as a symbol of reconciliation with 
God. He likewise anomts his ears, lips, breasts, 
and loins, during which part of the ceremony he 
repeats a prayer, desiring of God that the child 
may be kept in all sorts of temptations, and be a 
faithful servant of jesus Christ. The sponsors en- 
ter into the most solemn engagements,” to see the 
child brought up in the principles of the Christian 
religion, but they pay as little regard to these en- 
gements, as the ee and godmothers who | 
ive in other parts of the world. ne SEL. Job 


All those who have stood godfathers and godmo- 
thers, are prohibited from marrying with each other, 


nor can the children ot these religious sponsors in- 
termarry with each other, till at least one genera- 
tion is past, otherwise the mariiage itself would be 
considered as incestuous, and the children declared 
N WY 155 3 illegitimate. 
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eathes three times upon the infant, which 


The relations 


s breast. This part of the 
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illegitimate. Seven days after baptism, the child is 
brought to the church, in order to be washed, and 
the prie>t not only washes the infant's shirt, but 
cleans his body all over wich a new sponge, or a 


linen cloth, prepared for that purpose, and then 


hnishes the ceremony with the following words :— 
Thou art now baptized, surrounded with a celes- 
tial light, fortified with the sacrament of confirma- 
tion, and sanctified and washed in the name of the 
Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost.“ 
ich respect to confession, it must he made to a 
priest canonically ordained, and one who has the 


bishop's licence for acting in the capacity of a ghost- 


ly or spiritual father. He who intends to confess 
his sins, applies to the priest, who withdraws along 
with him to a remote corner of the church. The 
penitent there sits down with his head uncovered, 
and the priest assures him that the angel of the Lord 


is there present to take down his confession. Jake 


heed therefore (says he) that neither through shame, 
or from any other motive whatever, thou_art any 
ways tempted to conceal thy sin; I am a man and 
A Sinner as well as thyself.“ Whilst the penitent is 
at confession, the priest continues to exhort him 
not to conceal any thing from him, as that would 


be the highest hypocrisy in the sight of God, and 


cndanger the happiness of his soul. Penance 1s then 
enjoined him, which, for the most part, consists 
in fasting for a few days, giving some alms to the 
poor, or going on pilgrimages to the shrines, or 
rather tombs of some saints; but this latter part of 


the penance is generally dispensed with. 


After confession, the priest pronounces the fol- 
lowing absolution: By virtue of the power and 
authority which the apostles received from our bles- 
sed Lord himself, and which they have transmitted 
down to the bishops, and by the commission which 


I have now received from my bishop, I absolve thee 
in the name of the Father, of the Son, and of the 


Holy Ghost; and I do hereby declare and pro- 


nounce, that thy portion is among the number of 


the just.“ After this he reads a prayer, and the 
penitent gives him a small gratuity in money. 
When they excommunicate a person out of their 


communion, the Greeks carry their bigotry and su- 


perstition to a very great height. They call down 
all the curses of heaven upon him, and even prohi- 
bit his interment after death. The awful apprehen- 
dion of the effects of such dreadful curses, contri- 
butes much towards keeping the modern Greeks in 
a state of obedience, and imprint upon their minds 
a lively sense of their duty. To this we may add, 
what they assert concerning those excommunicated 
persons, namely, that their bodies never dissolve or 


| 


moulder away till the excommunication is taken off 
They believe that the devil enters into their lifels; 
corpse, and makes them subservient to his will ang 
pleasure. 'I'hey add further, that at the end 6, 
year, after they have been interred, thcir bodie 
sound hollow as a drum, and that if set upright on | 


their feet, they will stand without any $upyor, 


All such excommunicated persons (say they) turn 
black, their hair grows dark, and their nails white, | 
Their bodies, however, will dissolve, if the priest 
reads several prayers prescribed in the liturgy, but 
for doing this, he must be paid his fee, accurling 
to the circumstances of the deceased. 

It is common with the Greeks, after the priest 
has repeated such prayers as tend to absolve the ex. 
communicated person, to open the grave, and to 
take up his body, to see whether the absolution has 
had the desired effect; and if they find it corrupted, 
they are satisfied, but if otherwise, then the pries 
must repeat the prayers once more. But it is not 
only with the dead, that the devil makes himself 0 


free in Greece; it frequently happens that he visits 


the living, by taking possession both of their soul 
and bodies. In such cases they are ohliged to have 
recourse to exorcism, which is done in the folloy- 
manner. | | 

The patient is chained down to a post fixed inthe 
floor, after which, several priests dressed in their 
sacredotal vestments, read to him for six hours to- 
gether, select passages taken out of the four gospels, | 
and these priests generally fast one day at least be. 
fore they begin the ceremony. _ | 

If the devil does not depart the first day, they fe- 
peat the ceremony on the day following, while it 
frequently happens, that the person possessed, curss 


his maker, and speaks such blasphemy as is not pro- 


per to be mentioned. That there are some tricks 
played by the Greeks, as well as by the Roman ca. 

tholics, concerning persons said to be possessed witl 
the devil cannot be denied; for it frequently hap- 
pens, that when they have repeated their prayers 
two or three days, the supposed possessed persons 
thrown into the most violent convulsions and dis- | 
tortions of body, and afterwards becomes calm an! 
Serene. Thus we find, that in the art of decepton, 
so far as it can be carried to blind the vulgar, the, 
Romish and the Greek priests are the same. © 
this we have a remarkable instance, as related by 
Mr. Keysler in his travels. — When that gentlema) | 
was at Turin in 1732, the whole city was in àn UP 

roar concerning a young woman possessed by te 

devil. The priests fad undertaken to drive the den 
away to his own habitation, but to enhance the za. 


lue of the miracle, the farce was protracted, aul 
exorcioms 


exorcisms were used 2 day. All ranks of peo- 
ple flocked daily to see the miracle that was to be 
wrought, and among the rest an English gentleman, 
who aw through the deceit. He told the prince of 
piedmont, — of Sardinia, that he would un- 
ravel to him the whole mystery, so as no e. 
chould bappen to him. Ine prince acquiesced, 
and they both went together to the scene of actions 
The English gentleman asked the priests if the devil 
could speak all languages, to which they answered 
in the affirmative. Upon that he spoke to the devil 
in English, and the young woman reputed to be 
 posses5ed, threw herself into the most violent distor- 
tions. The priests, finding the Englishman had 


put the trick upon them, said in excuse, that the- 


devil never spoke in the language of heretics, while 
they were exorcising him with the prayers of the 
church. Now this argument made use of by the 
priests was rather silly, because it is certainly true, 
that birds of a feather will flock together, and if 
Heretics are the children of the devil, as the Roman 
catholics say, why should not their father under- 
stand their language. 


Of the Marriage of the Greeks. 


The Greeks, altho? united in most of those funda- 
mental articles, upon which, according to them, sal- 


vation depends, yet in many ceremonies they differ, 


and in none so much as in that of marriage. It bas 
been much disputed, whether marriage should be 
performed by the clergy or the civil magistrate. In 
other words it might be expressed, is marriage a 
civil or a religious ins:itution ? Ihe answer is ob- 
vious ; it is both civil and religious; it is civil, as 
one of the bonds of human society; it is religious, 
being an engagement between a man and 2 woman, 
to live in the fear of God, and to promote the tem- 


poral and eternal interest of each other. In the pri- 


mitve times, when a Christian man and woman 
greed to marry, the ceremony was performed pri- 
vate ein their own houses by the bishop of the 


church, before a sufficient number of witnesses 5 


12 . . - 
and this was done in order to preveat tne faithful 


from going before heathen magistrates, who, on all 


duch occassions, made them swear by the gods of 

tue emperors, After the tim: of the emperor Con- 

"zune the Great, the Christian clergy claimed this 

privilege to theinselves, and in time, among other 

OITUpPLONs, it was considered as a sacrament; and 

this leads us to consider the different forms observed 
tue Greeks in that ceremony. 
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In the office of matrimony there is a prayer for the 
bride, who is to be muffled up either in a veil or a 
hood. And all those who desire to enter into that 
holy state of matrimony, which nothing but death 
can put an end to, are to observe the following cere- 
monies. The bridegroom stands on the right hand 
and the bride on the left. Iwo rings, one gold 
and the other silver, are deposited near one another 
on the right side of the communion table, the latter 
pointing to the right hand, and the former to the left. 
Ihe priest who performs the ceremony, makes se- 
veral crosses upon the bride and bridegroom, puts 
lighted wax tapers in their hands, thurifies, or in- 
\)censes them, in the form of a cross, and accompa- 

nies them to the temple. The choir and the dea- 
con pray alternately that the bridegroom and the- 
bride may prosper in all their undertakings, and be 
blessed with a numerous and hopeful issue. When 
these prayers are over, the priest gives the gold ring 
to the bridegroom, and the silver one to his spouse, 
say ing three times successively, I join (or I tie) N 
and N. these servants of the Almighty here present 
in the name of the Father, &c. Having pro- 
nounced this form of words, he makes the sign of 
the cross with rings over their heads, before he puts 
them on the proper fingers of the right hand. Ihen 
the paranymph, or brideman, exchanges these two 
rings, and the priest reads a long prayer, in which 
the virtue and dignity of the nuptial rings are typi- 
cally compared to Joseph's ring, and that of Judah, 
and of Thamar. | 

While the bride and bridegroom are crowned, the 
same priest accompanies the ceremony with several 
benedictions, and other emphatical prayers. After 
that, the bridegroom and his spouse enter the church 
with their wax tapers lighted in their hands; the 
priest marches in procession before them with his 
incense pot, singing, as he goes along, the 128th 
psalm, which consists of a promise to the faithful 
Jews of a prosperous marriage. At the close of every 
verse the congregation repeat the Doxology. 3 

After all these prayers, the priest sets the crown 
on the bridegroom's head, saying this man, the 
servant of the Lord, is crowned in order to be mar- 
ried to this woman. Aſter which he crowns rhe 
bride, and repeats the game form, which is followed 
by a triple benediction, proper lessons, and sun lry 
any wp The priest, in the next place, presents the 
bridegroom and bride with a goblet, or large giass, 
full x. wine ready blest for that purpose ; after which 
he takes off their crowns. One prayer more, ac- 
| companied with a proper benediction, and several 
compliments paid to the new married couple, con- 


clude the solemnity. $3 
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fore we sliall here mention some of a more particular 
nature; which seem to be peculiar to the inhabi- 
tauts of the places mentioned. | 
Tournefourt gives us a description of a wedding 
that he himself saw at Mycone, the religious cere- 
anonies of which seem to differ in several circum- 
slances from those just before mentioned. To this 
we shall add that given us by Spon, and both will 
give the reader a complete idea of the civil customs 
of the Greeks with respect to their nuptial ceremo- 
nics. | 
We accompanied, says Tournefort, the bride 
and bridegroom to church with their sponsors, or 
godfathers and godmothers. They have sometimes 
tlirce or four, especially when the bride is the eldest 
daughter,” He observes, that the eldest daughter 
15 principal favourite. If a father is possessed of ten 
thousand crowns, he gives one moity, or half part 
ot it to his eldest dau 
der among the rest of his children, share and share 
alike. * I could not rightly inform myself of the 
true reason for their observance of that custom. 
After the priest had received the company at the 
church door, he required the mutual consent of both 
parties, and put — 9 upon their heads, compo- 
sed of vine leaves, embellished with ribbands and 
lace. After that, he took two rings, which lay upon 
the communion table, and put them on their fingers; 
that is to say, a gold one on the bridegroom's and a 
silver one on the bride's, saying, this man, &c. (ac- 
cording to the form before- mentioned). He inter- 
changed these rings above thirty times over during 
the solemnity. When he put the bride's upon the 
finger of the bridegroom, he said, This woman, &c. 
In short, he changed the rings over and over again, 
bur at last the bridegroom kept the gold one, and 


the bride the other. The godfathers and godmothers, | 


aſter the priest had done, made the same exchanges. 
'The man and woman whose province it was to of- 
ficiate that day took off the bride and bridegroom's 
garlands, and held them two or three inches over 


their heads. 1 hey turacd themselves hand m hand, 


thrice round successively, and the assistants, re- 
lations, friends, and acquaintance kicked and but- 


fected them without mercy, according to an unac- 
countable whimsical custom of this country, which 
I cannot account for. After this was over, the priest 
cut some bread into several little pieces, and put 
them into a porringer of wine: When he had 80 
done, he first tasted it himself, and then adminis- 
tered a spoonful to the bridegroom and another to 
the bride. The sponsors, or godtathers and god- 


mothers, and other assistants, had their portion like- 


ter, and divides the remain- 


] 
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These ceremonies are rather general, and there- } wise, and $0 the ceremony ended. There was no 


mass, because their nuptials were solemnized in the 


evening.“ 

Spon tells us, That at Athens, their young vic. 
gins never stir out of their houses before the wed- 
ding-day, and their gallants make love by proxy, or 
a third person, who has free access to them, an! i; 
Some relation or other, in whose fidility and friend. 
ship they can best confide. 'They do not so much as 
see therefore the bride till the day appointed for the 
solemnization of their nuptials. 


hand the hride about in public a long time; they 


do not, indeed, march far, but they move in a very 


Ihe procession between the 
church and the bridegroom's hoase, takes up tuo 


slow and solemn pace. 


hours at the lcast, and is preceded by a select band 
of haut-boys, tabors, and other instruments of my. 
sic. During this ceremony, and the procession, the 
young virgins catry a large crown on their heads, 
composed of filigree work, and decked with cost 
pearls, which is 80 cumbrous and troublesome, that 
they are obliged to walk as upright as an arrow. 
Ricaue Says © that the bride's relations conduct 
her into the bridal chamber, where slie sits amongst 
her female friends aud acquaintance with a veil ail 
over her face, as before. The bridegroom enters, 


and with a trembling hand, lifts up her veil and ss. 


lutes her.“ Ihe reader perhaps may imagine, that 
that this trembling is either a necessary part of tlc 
nuptial ceremony, or the effect of bashfulness in a 
lovec that is as modest, as much dashed out of coun- 
tenance, as great a novice as poor Thomas Dia- 
forus was ; but he is very much mistaken in the 
matter. All our Grecian lover's fear is, lest in- 
Steed of a beauty, he should embrace the figure of 
a Succubus. But be that as it will, she is the wife 
and he is the husband. The indulgence which the 
Greek church shews for divorces, must be altoge- 
ther, or at least, in a great measure, imputed to such 
idle and extravagant custom as these are. There is 
no manner of difficulty, as we are informed, in pro- 
curing a legal separation; and the patriarch, for a 
trivial gratuity, will disannul a marriage, and grant 
his disp#nsation for a second. This indulgence of 


the Greek church to her own member, in some 


measure compensates, or is an epuivalent to the 
polygamy allowed of among the Turks, which b 
prohibited by the Greek church, as being incons1s- 
ent with the laws of christianity. It is sutfprising, 
that as the Greeks live amongst the Turks, whole 
religion so openly countenances and encourages 4 
plurality of wives, they should guard themselves 
against so bewitching an inſection. hs 


On that day, they 


L 
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When we compare these marriages with those of ! | Now from the foregoing recital it is very evident, | 
first, that all penitents, and such as are guilty of any 
mortal sin, are ordered to be anointed ; and secondly, 


he Roman catholics, we find there are no more hea- 
ſhenisli customs in the former, than in the latter. 
The Greek christiaus in the Levant, have imbibed 
many notions of their Pagan ancesto1s ; for altho 
there were once some pure churches among them, 
et in vain do we look for them at present. Indeed the 
Greeks are 80 much oppressed by the .['urks, and 
the cicrgy make such a handle of their superstition, 


that unction is:administered not only to such as are 


in a weak and languishing condition, but such like 


tat they may be considered as truly miserable. 


heir spirits are depressed, they forget the slavery 


they labour under, and having no bouks to peruse, nor 
abilities to read them, they console themselves with 


à continuance of their ancient customs, nor do they 
now much of the differance between Heathenism 
and Christianity. = 
—_____ 


Of Extreme Unction among the Greeks. 


According to Tournefort, the monks of Monte 
Santo, are as covetous and simonical as any of the 
Greek priests whatever, as well thro' that general 
and confirmed corruption, which has infected not 
only their sanctuary, but those who officiate at their 
altars, as thro' the abject poverty, and profound ig- 
norance of the populace and their instructers : these 
monks are perfect vagabonds, and wander all over 
Greece and Muscovy too, to dispose of this oil to 
the best advantage. They go to private houses to 
hear confessicns, and admmister extreme unction, 


even to such persons as are in a perfect state of 


health. They anoint the back bone of the penitent 
on his declaration of each particular sin; provided 
always that they are handsomely gratified for their 
oil aud their labour. The lowest price of the least 
unction is a crown: those for fornication or adul- 
cry, are held up at a higher rate. Such as make 
the most regular application of this unction, make 
use of consecrated oil, and at each opperation, re- 
peat these words of the Psalmist, „ The net has 
been broken, and we have been delivered.” And a 
litle further he adds that they administer their ex- 
teme unction more frequently to such as are in per- 
fect health than to those who are iu a weak and lau- 
guishing condition. These last they anoint with 
common unconsecrated oil, on the foreheads, checks, 


cam, and hands, but on no other parts. After this, 


they besmear every room in the house with the same, 
and accompany the ceremony with sundry prayers.. 


Aud finally, trace out large crosses upon all the 
walls and doors, 


performance, 
No. 15, 


Singing the 90th psalm during the 


5 


H 
? . 


wise as are at the point of death. It is plain this 
last unction resembles the former in the matter only, 
not in the manner of its administration. Ihe bi- 
shop, or archbishop, assisted by seven priests, ad- 
minister this extreme unction, Which begins with a 
2 Ihe other unction, as well as this, is called 

y the-Greeks, Apomuron. I hey derive the origin 
af this apomuron from the parablſe of the good da- 
maritan; and to render the conformity still more 
conspicuous, they mingle wine with their Apomu- 
ron, because the Samaritan pouied oil and wine into 
the wounds of the traveller that fell amongst the 
thieves. : | 


Before we come to she the difference which 


there is between the Greeks and the Latins, witty 


respect to the manner of administering the extreme 
unction, we $hall give a description of the several 
ceremonies peculiarly belong to the two unctions of 
the Greeks. The archbishop, or in his absence, the 
bishop consecrates on Wednesday in Holy week, 
the oil of unction for the whole year. On Maun- 
dy-Thursday, the patriarch or bishop admanivters: 
the unction publicly to all the faithful. Ihe pretate 


is anointed first by the ceeconomist, after which be 


himself anoints the whole congregation. 'I le orig n 
of this custom is traced up to the time of St. fen 
of Damascus, but the Greeks carry this ceremony 


still further. They anom: the dead almost in the 


same mauner as they do the living. Seven priests 
administer this unction, and each of them takes a: 
piece of paper, dipped in the oil, and sets it on fre, 
in order to purity, by this kind of sacr:1fiee, the $oul 
of the deceased, and deliver it from the tments 
due to its demerits. 'T his superstitious custom must 
be looked upon as a remainder of the lustrations 
practised by the Pagans. Some ascribe to the Greeks 
a strong persuasion, that the unction of the dead has 
saved many souls from eternal damnation, and ac- 
cording to their accounts, the salvauon of '] rajan, 
and one Theophilus, an Iconoclast, was purcly 
owing to these specific unguer.ts. 

Ihe other circumstances relating to the unction 


and extreme unction of the Greeks, which are pecu- 


liar to themselves, are these, viz. That the priest, 
after he has dipt his cotton, which is fastened to the: 
end of a stick, into the sacred oils, anoints the peni- 
tent, or the sick person, in the form of a cross upen 
the forehead, chin, cheeks, the upper side, and 
palms of the hands After which he pronounces a 

4R | | | Short 
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short prayer. The seven assising priests, if there | 


Le seven present at the ceremony, anoint all the sick 
persons one after another. 'T he principal lays the 


gospel upon his head, whilest the others lay their 


hands upon him. 

From these ceremonies we shall now proceed to 
the ditference which have been observed between the 
unction of the Latins and that of the Greeks. We 
shall not enter into a controversy between the Greeks 
and Latins, concerning the different terms used in 
calling the ceremony of extreme unction a 'sacre- 
ment or a mystery. Many protestant writers have 
done this already, so that little can be added to what 
they have said: the following we presume will be 
sufficient. The real differences then are these that 
follow: One person alone, by the law of the Latin 
church, may administer, the sacrament of extreme 
unction ; wheteas the aylministration of it, in the 
opinion of the Greeks, Wirregular, unless three at 
lerst assist at the celebravon of it. By the Latin 
ritual, the bishop only has authority to consecrate 
the oil; but the Greecian priests as well as their 
prelates, are invested with that power. Besides the 
parts of the body of their sick which are differently 
anointed, 1t 1s customary with the Greeks to anoint 
their houses also, and sign them at the same time 
with several signs of the cross. 


% 


Of the Feel Ceremonies of the Greeks. 


From their extreme unction, we shall proceed 
since t3e transition is regular, to their funeral solem- 


nities, for notwithstanding their sick devotees fre- 


quently recover after the administration of extreme 
unction; yet the intent and design of it are, no 
doubt, to recover the soul from all her infinmities, 
which aie much more liable to afflict and torment 
her during the precarious consequences of a long 
series of se kness, that in the uninterrupted enjoy- 
ment of a eifect state of health, at which time but 
very few allow themselves the leasure to reflect on 


a future state. Extreme unction was instituted like 


wise, with in ent to comfort and support christians 


un ler their hodily afflictions, and to turn their hopes 


towards eternity. ; 

Ricaut takes notice of sevèral ceremonies of the 
Greeks, very remarkable in time of sickness. He 
says, for instance, “ that the priest bends the head 
of the patient with the veil of the chalice, and gives 
him a draught of holy water, in which several odo— 
riferous herbs have been before infused. The water 
must be consecrated by the touch of a crusifix, or 


—__ 


an image of the Blessed Virgin. This they prescribe 
to their patients as a specific remedy for the health 
and welfare of their souls as well as their bodies 
When the patient grows worse, and is given over 
they have recourse to their extreme unction, which 
is accompanied with several prayers suitable to the 
occasion, and some lessons out of the New Pest. 


ment, where mention is made of the resurrection 01 


the dead. The Greeks likewise serve the po pich 
custom of making solemn vows koth to the ag 
and the saints for the restoration of their heult. 
Such vows are paid, as in the Latin church by te 
oblation of a golden or silver eye, arm, or leg. Ius 
custom was observed by the most antient Pagaus, 
and among others by the Philistines, who, after 
they had been healed of the distemper with which 
they were afflicted] on account of the ark of the Lord, 
which they had sejzed and taken into their posse+3:gn, 
sent it back with the representation in gold of the 
parts affected. The Christians very easily gave into 
this practice of the Heathens. Ihe substitution ct 
a material oblation, in the room of the sacrifice of 
the heart, is so commodious, that it is surpris.ng 10 
find it totally erased out of the cetemonies of some 
certain religions, which provide no other amusement 
for such ot their devotees as are of a heavy cat, 
than a narrow scrutiny into the actions of othets; 
leaving their minds indolent and unemployed, which 
in the temple, as well as elsewhere, must needs in- 
cline them to censure, and reflect on the conduct of 


their neighbours. 


As soon as a dying man has given up the ghost, 
the whole family appear like so many actors at tie 
representation of a deep rwagedy; all are in tears and 
groans, The body-of the deceased, whether male 


or female, is drest in its best apparel, and afterwards 


extended upon a bier, with one wax-taper at tlic 
head, and another at the feet. The wife if the hus- 
band be the object of their sorrow, the children, 
Servants, relations, and acquaintance, enter ti 
apartment where the deceased is thus laid out, with 
their cloaths rent, tearing their hair, beating their 
breasts, and even, as Ricaut adds, disfiguring their 


faces with their nails. The mode of our mourning 


1s not quite $0 extravagant and romantic; and weare 
apt to believe, that none of the natives, of any parts 
of Europe, whether wives, children, or husband, 
shew at present any slashes, or the least disfigure- 
ment in their faces, as outward mafks, or testimo- 
nies of their inward sorrow. We are taught by the 
principles of the Christian religion, to repose all our 
trust and confidence in God alone and there 15 10 
injunction which is more readily complied with in 


the literal and $trictest sense, than that which r 
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us to comfort ourselves under the loss of a father, a 


husband, or a wife. When the body of the deceased 


is completely dressed as beforementionedand decently 
extended on the bier, for the regular performance of 
his last obsequies, and the hour is come for his in- 
terment, the crucifix is carried in procession at the 
head of the funeral train; and the priests and dea- 
cons, who aecompany them, reciting the prayers 
appointed by the church, burn incense, and implore 
the Divine Majesty to receive the soul of the de- 
ceased into his heavenly mansions. The wife, for 
Ricaut is here speaking of the burial of a husband, 
follows his dear remains, drowned in a flood of tears, 
and so disconsolate, that if we may form a judgment” 
from her tears, and the excess of her cries and la- 
mentations, one would imagine she would set her 
soul at liberty to fly after and overtake her husband's. 
Ricaut adds, that there are some women, however 
to be met with, that have no taste for these extra- 
vagant testimonies of their grief and anguish, and 
yer their mourning is not less solemn than that of 
their neighbours. They have women who are 
mourners by profession, who weep in the widow's 
«cad for a certain sum, who, by frequent practice 
of their art, can represent to the life all the violent 
emotions and gesticulations that naturally flow from 
tie most pungent and unfeigned sorrow. 


As soon as the funeral service is over, they kiss 


the crucifix, and afterwards salute the mouth and 
forehead of the deceased. After that, each of them 
eats a small bit of bread, and drinks a glass of wine 
in the church, wishing the soul of the deceased a 
good repose, and the afflicted family all the conso- 
lation they can wish for. We had orgot to inform 
the reader, that according to the accounts of some 
_ travellers, a widow that has lost her husband, a 
child who has lost his father or mother, in short, 
all persons who are in deep mourning, dress no 
victuals at their own houses. The friends and re- 
lations of the deceased send them in provisions for 
tie first eight davs; at the end whereof they pay 
the disconsolate family a charitable visit, in order to 
condole with, and comfort them under their unhap- 
Py oss, and to wait on them to *church, where 
tere are prayers read for the repose of the soul of 
8 deceased. The men again eat and drink in the 
clurch, whilst the women renew their cries and 
ame nations. But such as can afford to hire pro- 
0 e never give themselves this gecond 
Ka Boe but substitute proper persons in their stead, 
in Þ Ou their husband's tombs, three days after 
= er at which time there are prayers 
Fans the repose of his soul. After the ninth 

„etre are masses and prayers read again upon 


the same occasion, which are repeated at the expi- 
days; as also at the close of six 


ration of forty 
months, and on the or day of the year. After the 
ceremony is concluded, they make their friends a 
present of some corn, boiled rice, wine, and some 
sweet-meats. This custom, which is generally 
called by the Greeks ta sperna, is looked upon by 
them as very ancient. Ihey renew it with more 
solemnity and »devotion than ever, on the Friday 
immediately preceding their Lent, that before Christ- 
mas, on Good-Friday, and the Friday before. Whit- 
Suntide ; which days the Greek church have devoted 
to the service of the dead, not only those who have 
departed this life according to the common course of 
nature, but such likewise as have unfortunately met 
with a sudden and untimely death. 

The funeral procession Kine with two young 


country lads, holding wooden crosses in their hands 


followed by a priest m a white cope, escorted by 


several other priests dressed in party coloured stoles, 
After them comes 
the corpse exposed to public view, drest after the 


but slovens from head to foot. 


manner of the Greeks, in all her bridal apparel. 
The husband follows the bier, supported by two 
persons of distinction, who use all the prevailing 
arguments they can think of to keep him fiom ex- 
piring under the weight of his affliction. And yet 
after all, it is whispered, that his poor wife died of 
mere grief. Of all comedies, that of marriage 
Surely 1s the most comical, provided a man does not 
personate the hero, When he does, indeed, he is 
obliged, as it were, to assume the character that is 
partly childisch, mean, foolish, hypocritical, and 


sometimes roguish. Were we to form a judgment 


of things by their outward appearance, one would 
imagine, that the Grecian husbands have an inex-" 
haustible fountain of tears, that they can bemoan 
the loss of their wifes in such a clamorous and pub- 
lic manner. Is the blessing of a good wife common 
among the Greeks?. Can no other country boast it? 


Are good wives a scarce commodity amongst the 


Greeks, above all other nations? God defend the 
dead! says Rabelais, I must think of finding out 
another help-mate. One of the daughters of the 
deceased, continues Tournefort who was of years 
of maturity, and agreeable enough, her sisters and 
some other relations, marched in their proper order, 


with their hats dishrevelled, leaning on the arms of 


When their 
were at a loss to 


some of their intimate acquaintance. 
voices failed them, or when the 


express themselves any longer, they tore the hair off 


their heads in the most violent and frantic manner 
imaginable, first on one side, and then on the other; 
but nature cannot long be concealed under this thin 

disguise 


* 
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cal impostor. If there are any fine cloaths in the 
whole town, they are brought out on this public 
occassion. The friends and relations are ambitious 
of making the best appearance they possibly can ; 
whereas amongst us, we one and all are drest in 
black. This gaity of theirs is no bar or impedi- 
ment, however, to the expression of the concern, 
dy the deepest sighs and most hideous groanings. 
If a person happens to die in any part of the town 
whatever, their very enemies, as well as friends and 
relations, nay, the whole neighbourhood, great and 
small, without distinction, think themselves to weep 
and wail, since they would make an ill figure, if 
they did not at least seem to drop a tear on such a 
melancholy occasion. From whence we may rea- 
sonably conclude, that such an extravagant, such a 
noisy expression of their sorrow must be wholly 
owing to the mode of the country; an ambition to 
imitate those who. are actually in distress, and the 
nature of the climate in which they live. 

"There is no inass said for the dead on the days of 
their interment, but forty in every parish the day fol- 
lowing, at seven pence per mass. As $00n as they 
are got into the church, the priest reads aloud the 
office for the dead, whilst a young clerk repeats 
some particular psalms of David at the foot of the 
bier. 


amongst the poor at the church door. Every priest 
has ten gazettees, or Venetian pence, and the bishop 
who accompanies the corpse, three half crowns. 
The grand vicar, treasurer, and kceper of the ar- 
chieves, who are next to the prelate in point of dig- 
nity, habe three crowns, or a double fee. After 
this distribution, one of the priests lays a large piece 
of broken pot upon the breast of the deceased, on 
which a cross, and the usual characters, I. N. B. I. 
are are engraved. After that they withdraw and 
take their leave of the deceased. he relations, but 
more particularly the husband, kisses her pale lips; 
and this is looked upon as so incumbent a duty, 
that the neglect of it cannot be dispensed with, tho' 
the person Should die of the most infectious distem- 
per. Her friends embrace her, and her neighbours 
salute her ; but no holy water is sprinkled upon her. 


After the interment is over they conduct the hus- 


band back to his house. When the funcral assem- 
bly departs, the hired mourners 1epeat their lamen- 
tations; and in the evening, the.,relations send the 
poor afflicted an Sa x collation, and go and 


carouse with him by way of consolation. 


When the office is over, there are twelve 
loaves, and as many bottles of wine distributed 


—ͤ——d 
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disguise, and it is very easy to distinguish, on these 
occasions, the sincere mourner from the hypocriti- 


Such are the sentiments of those Christians called 
Greeks, who reside in Greece and in the Lewer 
Asia; for there are others who are also called 
Greeks, but are looked upon by the above as schi. 
matics ; but these we shall give an account of after 
wards. In the mean time several reflections ma 
be drawn from what has been here advanced, for 
history without improvement is like a body without 
life. . And first, 5 . | 

The ancient Greeks were celebrated for their 
wisdom, Icarning and valour ; and their writings, 
next to those of the Old Testament, and so far as 
we know the most ancient in the world. Divided 
at first into several small republics, they were jea- 
lous of each other, and altho' Philip of Macedon 


made them tributary, yet even then they assisted 


him to - overthrow the Persian empire, and their 

learning spread over the greater part of the Lesser 

Asia. * ; | 
Secondly, how different are those descended from 


them ! without courage—without learning, and 


$unk into the most abject state of meanness they 
are considered by the 'T'urks as poor, pusillanimcus 
wretches, and live in a state almost of Egyptian 
bondage. It is true they have the name of Chris- 
tians but they have not failed to debase the glory 
of the Gospel! by mixing with it many rites and 
ceremonies, used by ern ancestors. 
Thiidly, It is remarkable how prone the heart of 
man is to superstition, and indeed to every thing 
which God has not commanded to be observed, but 
rather forbidden. At the time of Constantine the 
Great, there were many flourishing churches in 
Greece, and for many years after, few ceremonies 
were introduced, except such as were in their 
own nature simple and indifferent. But after 


the sixth century, they acted the same part as the 


Israclites did in the wilderness, when they made 
the golden calf and wanted to return to Egypt. Ihe 
Greeks had cither a written or a traditional account 
of the religion of their ancestors, and as they were 
beginning gradually to lose all knowledge of the 
truths of 8 they daily embraced more 
and more of the Pagan ceremonies. In this they 
were encouraged by the example of the Romans, 
who had learned so many Heathenish customs, that 
the chief part of their a om, consisted in making 
the sign of the cross. | = 

Lastly, The Greeks seem as little ambitious of ac- 
quiring knowledge, as they are of regaining their 
liberty, which may serve to shew, that, to make 
men slaves, they should be kept in ignorance ; for 


slaver Ys either of body or mind, yanishes * 


* 


e learning. A few years ago, when the Russians 
pat at ja. 9 urks, it was expected that 
had they succeeded, the Greeks would have been 
taken under their protection; but the plan miscar- 
' ried, and they are still in the same forlorn condition 
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as before. In that condition they are likely to con- 


tinue, till some remarkable revolution takes place 
in Europe, of which we cannot at present form any 
notion. e Ty | | 


An Account of the Reriicion. of those GrxEzxs, 
who differ in many things from those already mentioned. 


HE difference to- be found among all those 
throughout the world, who bear the name of 
Christians, is one of the strongest proofs that there 
was such a person as Jesus Christ in the world, that 
he suffered, rose again, and ascended into heaven. 
Most of these different denominations agree in the 
points essential to salvation, altho' they hate and 
excommunicate each other for the observation of 
particular rites and ceremonies. Now, is it impos- 
sible, that all these people, so different in their 
modes of worship and discipline, should while they 
hate each other, agree in the belief of the gospel 
history, concerning Jesus Christ? There is not a 
deist in Europe who doubts there was such a person 
as the impostor Mahomet, who was born six hun- 
(red years after the death of Christ; and yet to a 
sceptie in history, the accounts we have of such a 
person's living in the world-as Mahomet, are liable 
to more objec tions than the history of Christ. Ma- 


homet was born in an age when ignorauee overspread 


the earth, so that for some time after his death, 
there were no accounts of him but by tradition. 
On the other hand, altho' the world was lost in Pa- 
gan idolatry when Christ was born, yet there were 
men in judea, in Greece, and in Rome. All the 


Jewish writers, since that time, take notice of him, 


altho' they deny that he was the Messiah. Several 
Heathen writers mention him as a very extraordina 
person; and Celsus, the severest writer against the 
Christians, never denied that there was such a per- 


don as Jesus Christ, nor did he reject his miracles, 


only that he said they were wrought by the power 
of magic. We thought it more necessary to take 
notice of these things in this place, because some of 
our readers ought to be cautioned against every 
* that 2 their minds off from believing 
| "ve fundamental truths of the gospel 
0. 15, 


— 


Of the Greek Church in Russia. 5 


The Russians are very ambitious to have their 
conversion to Ohristianity as high as the age of the 
apostles: and they believe that the gospel was first 
ho 2 among them by St. Andrew, the brother of 
eter. When we consider that there were many 
churches established in Greece and many parts 
around it, soon after the apostolic age, it is not at 
all improbable, but some of the Poles and the Rus- 
- $ians were converted to Christianity; but Whatever 
were the number of these converts, this much is 
certain, all knowledge of Christianity was lost in 
Russia, when the Greeks sent missionaries there in 
the tenth century, of which the following is a ge- 


nuine account. 


Igor, duke of Russia, and a Pagan, dying in 955, 
left a son named Stoflaus, a minor, and his mother 
Ola was appointed regent.. This lady having heard 
of the splendour of the Greek emperor's court, at 
Constantinople, went thither, and was baptized by 
the patriarch, who gave her the name of Helen. 
Upon her return home to her own country, she. per- 
suaded some of her great lords to send for some 
priests from Greece, which they did, and were hap- 
tized but Stroflaus, the youn 240 growing up to 
years of maturity, banished the priests out of the 


ry | country, and continued himseff a heathen to the 


last. He was succeeded by his. son Walodimir, a 
prince of knowledge and. courage. Having culti- 
| vated an acquaintance with the Greek emperor, 
who sent ambassadors to him, he followed the ex- 
ample of his grandmother, and was baptized by the 
name of Basil. Soon after this resolving to esta- 
blish Christianity in his dominions, he married the 
princess Anne, 10 ter of the emperor Basil, and 
the patriarch of Cotwtantinople, consecrated several 
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archhishops and bishops and fixed their principal 


resulence in the most capital cities of Russia; so 
that taking all these circumstances together, Chris- 
tianity was not established in Russia before the latter 
end ot the tenth century. 

This 1s the reason why the Russians profess a 
great esteem for the Greeks ;. for it will appear, that 
in some points of faith, as well as of discipline, there 

are several differances between them. They have 
the bible printed in their own language, which is 

called the Sclavonian, and they 3 it to 

be the true word of God, especially the four gospets 
which me never touch without certain marks of 
respect an 
Holy scriptures to be the rule of their faith, yet 
they pay almost as much regard to the derrees of the 

rst seven general councils, and the Greek fathers, 
particularly Basil, Nazianzen, Chrysostom, and 
Epherem the Syrian. They receive the Apostles 
Creed, the Nicene, and that of Athanasius, so that 
when any point oh religion is to be proved by them, 
they have first recourse to the sacred scriptures, 
next to the councils, and to the fathers abovemen- 


tioned, and the last appeal is to the patriarch of | 


Russia. 

Iheir priests, whom they call Papas, read the 
whole of the New Testament in their churches to 
the people, but no part of the Old, except the 
Psalms; for they consider some part of the Old Tes- 
tament as above the common comprehension of the 
vulgar. This is certainly true, and so are many 


things in the New Testament, and were men able 


to comprehend every thing in the sacred scriptures, 
then revelation would be no more than a system of 
natural religion. They never deliver an explication 
of what has been read, which is perhaps one of the 
reasons why they continue in such a state of igno- 


veneration. But altho' they declare the 


| ment of jurisdiction. Neither do t 
there has been any power in the Greek church 


| pope as an usurper. 


The Russians are of the same opinion with prg. 
testants concerning the head of the church, 
there is no person entitled to that honour, 
Christ only, and for that reason they look 


namely, 
but Jesus 
N | upon the 
It is true, they pay 8omethin 
annually to the patriarch of Constantinople, but hat 
is rather out of respect than from an a: knowledge. 


ey allo iht 


to work miracles since the death of the a 
they being unnecessary after the full establishment 
of Chritianity. They have a great veneration {9 
the person of the sovereign, and the coun: it an ho- 
nour to do the meanest offices for him, nor arc they 
less 8ubmis8ive and obedient to all those who are in 
authority under him. 

Another thing much regarded by the Russians, i; 


postles, 


the duty they owe to theit clergy, of whom the 


have several degrees and orders. The fust in wc 
is the patriarch, who is archbishop of Muscow, and 
formerly was obliged to reside in that city, but ever 
since the court has been kept at Petersburgh, he haz 
been permitted to reside there part of the year, to 


assist the sovereign with his councils. He is next 


to the to soveriegn, che chief person in the empire, 
and determines in all ecclesiastical- affairs. He 
wears a kind of long blaek robe, and has always a 
cross carried before him Nextto the patriarch are 
the archbisheop under him, and these are four in 


number, viz. those of Kiovia, Rostoff, Casan, and 


Sankinski and this last must reside constantly at 
Muscow, to assist the partiarch. Next in rank are 
the seven bishops, viz. of Kiovia, Muscow, Plescow, 


Wolodimir, Casan Astracan, and Torosho in Siberia. 


Under these are priests, whom they call popes or 
papas, and these are divided into proto-papas, arch- 
papas, and common papas, of whom there are vast 


rance. They say that preachers only perplex their numbers in Russia, there being no other ualifica- 
hearers by giving them too subtle an explication of { tions necessary, besides being able to read, write, 
what is plain in -itself, and consequently leading | and sing. The chief badge of the priesthood is a 
them into unnecessary controversies of no import- cap, or calot, which is put upon their heads at the 
ance to Salvation. . time of their consecrated, and they are obliged to 
They belieye the church to be an assembly of the | wear it as long as they continue in the priesthood. 
faithful, whom God has promised to assist with his | Another badge of their priesthood is the stick they 


at... A 


grace, to attain unto eternal Salvation, and have va- 
nity enough to assert, that out of their church there 
is no salvation. Till of late years, they would nor 
suffer a Jew to res'de among them, and such was 


1 
1 


carry in their hands, being for the part cloathed in a 
loose robe of coarse cloth, which comes down to 
their feet, and as they pass along the streets, thc 
people ask them for their blessing. And yet we find 


of 
their hatred of the Turks, that when such an am- | from the best information, that their inferior priests 1 
bassador came from Constatinople he was not per- | are much addicted to drunkenness in public houses, T 
mitted to kiss the Czar's hand. All other Chris- where they frequently create quarrels, and also re- A 
tians besides themselves, they consider as Hererics, | ceive a severe drubbing. 1 "i" | th 
_ that they look upon the Greeks in the Levant | Almost all Russia swarms with manks, of wil! by 
Wi 


a more fayourable eye than' upon auy ethers. | 


they have their orders, viz. che Benedictines, the 


order 
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er of St. Basil, and that of St. Nicholas, and these, 


lle the Roman catholics, make three vows, viz. of 
poverty, chastity and obedience, but in most other 


things they are very different from those of Rome. 


They lead a very austere. life, and are cloathed in 
black loose cloaks with a girdle round their middle, 
ind a badge to distinguish their order on their breast. 
They have their abbots and priors, who are gene- 
rally very ignorant, their being few among them who 
are able to read, 


The have also nuns, who live much after the 


» 


zame manner as the monks, and are cloathed in long 
black robes, except $uc'a as are persons of quality, 
who are distinguished by short white vests. There 
are also hermits in Russia, who have no other way 
| of procuring a subsistence than that of begging 
| from travellers, who sometimes give them a little, 
| for which in return they receive their blessings. 
The bishops and priests live upon their tythes and 
what else the people are pleased to bestow upon 


them, for they have no houses or lands as in the 


Roman catholic countries. Simony, or the purchas- 
ing of church livings, is as common in Russia as in 
ltaly, and they often exchange one benefice for 
another, which is one of the worst things that ever 
could take place in a national church. 

All their churches are built round and vaulted, to 
have some resemblance to the heavens, and they 
have five steeples, one in the centre higher than the 
others, and the other four around it. 
neither pews, chairs nor benches in their churches, 
because they perform their devotions either kneeling 
or prostrate on the ground. They look upon their 
churches as so sacred that no new married couple 
can be admitted into them until they have first bath- 
ech themselves. They admit of no organs in their 
churches, nor of any images of wood or stone, but 
only such as are painted. Next to their churches, 
| they hew much regard to their compel gan where 


they bury their dead. 
purities to be thrown into the 
mit a dog to 


They use 


They will not suffer any im- 


m, nor will they per- 
pass over them. They are great admi- 


rers of bells, looking upon them as essential to di- 
1p. They have nearly the same notions 
of the Trinity with the Greeks in the Levant; that 
„ they believe in the Creeds, only with some small 


 vingworshi 


| of 
Trinity, an 


Fey 


| an that he 
the Holy G 


\ 


at Jesus Christ is 


| rariations from the ancient fathers. 
They believe that God the Father is the Creator 
all things, the first perdon in the ever blessed 


d the father of our Lord Jesus Christ. 


the second person in the trinity; 


is essentially both God and man. That 


Ag host is the third person in the trinit 
ut they affirm that the Holy Ghost proceeds on 


S 


ly 


| 


fiom the Father, and not from the Father and the 


Son. This notion was embraced by some of the 


ancients, but certainly it is very unhecoming for 


them to dispute concerning what they are utterly 
unable to comprehend. 4 | 


- They adore the images of the aposiles, the pro- | 


phets, saints and martyrs, and they pretend to have 
some of their relics. Amongst all their other saints, 
they pay the greatest regard to St, Nicholas of Baris, 
whom they acknowledge to be the patron of all the 


Russian empire. They shew a great veneration for 


the name of God, and never stir out of their houses 
till the have said a prayer before the image of one of 


their saints, of which they keep always one beside 


them. If a poor person enters the house of one of 
their persons of quality, be first looks for the image 


of the saint, and adores it before he pays his respects 


to the master of the house. 
The Russians pay much regard to pilgrimages, it 


being considered as meritorious in any person to visit 


the shrines of their favourite saints. Ihese notions 
are so deeply rooted in their minds, that the late em- 
press, in compliance with the vulgar opinion, fre- 
quently accompanied her subjects in those journies. 
As the Russians are much adicted to drunkenness, 


so it frequently happens on those pilgrimages, that 


they quarrel and fight 80 furiously, that they wound 
and sometimes kill each other. | 

When the Russians are at their devotions, they 
often knock their foreheads against the ground, and 
cross themselves in the following manner: They 


first make the sign of the cross with their fingers on 


the forehead, which intimates, say they, the ascen- 
sion of Christ; next on the heart, to point out that 


the heart is the receptacle of the word of God. 


Next they make a cross, first on the right, and then 
on the left shoulder, intimating thereby, that at che 
day of judgement, the righteous will be placed on 
the right hand of Christ, and the wicked on his left. 


Some few yon ago, the patriarch ordered that the | 


laity should cross themselves with only two fingers, 
whereas before they used to do it with three, in 
honour of the persons in the Holy Trinity. 

But this met with so much opposition from the 
people, that they declared they would sooner loose 
their heads than be deprived of the privilege of 
crossing themselves with three fingers, as had been 
practised by their ancestors. Their three great feasts 
of Whitsunday, Christmas and Easter are kept with 
great strictness and solemnity, no one person being 
permitted to work: they have also many other fes- 
tivals, on each of which they have prayers peculiar 
to them, We have e observed, that they 
never preacli in their churches, because they look 
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upon every composition of their own in explainin 
the scriptures to be a profanation; but instead o 
preaching, they read some of the homilies of the 
Greek fathers, which they have translated into the 
Russian language for that purpose. 

After reading the gospel, they begin to say mass in 
the following manner: "The priest, attended by his 
sacristan, approaches the altar, and bows to it; 
which done, he puts some red wine in the chalice, 
for the Russians use no other, and mixes it with 
water. Having broken a piece of leavened bread, 
he puts it into the wine, and then consecrates them 
both, by reading several prayers, which takes up 
about half an hour. After this, he takes with a 


spoon, all at once, the bread and wine out of the 


chalice, and so takes the communion by himself 
without any person joining him; unless they should 
happen to bring to him, at that time, a sick child, 


unto whom he gives a morsel of bread, steeped in 


wine. : 
Great part of their devotions consist in attending 
at these masses, and they have vast numbers of wax- 
candles burning, while they people are busy in kiss- 
ing their images. They are not very strict in the 
observation of Sunday, except in going to mass, for 
after that is over, many spend the remainder of the 
day in rioting and drnukenness. They look upon 
baptism as a ceremony absolutely necessary to salva- 
tion, which is the reason the poorer sort have their 
children baptized as soon as they are born, but the 
rich, who are not so superstitious, wait till they 
think proper. They always baptize their children 
in the church, unless there be very weighty reasons 
to the contrary. They consecrate tKe water first, 
and chuse no more than two godfathers for the first 
child, who are to stand for all the rest afterwards, 
unless prevented by sickness, absence, or death; and 
although a child be in Eyer such danger of dying, 
yet he cannot be-baptized by any but the priest, who 
performs the ceremony in the name of the Father, 
of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost. But previous 
to the bapti m, the priest exorcises the child by 
crossing it, and commanding the devil to come out 


of it; for they are firmly persuaded, that the unclean 


spirit resides in it before the ceremony, which must 


be preformed at the door of the church without. 
They belicve, that if an unbaptized child was to be 
carried into the church, it would be real profanation, 
and there would te a necessity for them to conse- 
crate it anew. After baptism, the priest hangs a 
eross of gold, silver, or tin, about the child's neck, 
Which he is to wear till his dying day, and such as 
are found without it at their death, are denied Chris- 


tian burial. - They reason why they are so particu- 


complete confession of their sins, an 


lar on that head, is, they would have the Christians 
distinguished from the heathen Tartars, of whom 

there are many thousands in the empire. Every | 

person has a particular saint appointed him as a pas 


tron, and to him prayers are addressed every day, 
The Russian laity receive the sacrament o the 


Lord's-supper with great marks of devotion; and 


they have two sorts of bread which they use in the | 
communion, which must be unleavened, and baked 
by the widow of a priest who is past child bearing. 
One sort of bread is for those who are sick, and the | 
other for such as communicate at church. Ihe 


first they consecrate on Holy-Thursday only, and i; 
kept all the rest of the year till they want it. The 


other is consecrated at mass, and as we mentioned 


before, they mix with it a certain quantity of warm 
water; because, say they, the blood and the water 
flowed from our Saviour's side. In this liquor they 


steep the pieces of bread and consecrate them toge- 


ther, giving both the bread and wine to the com- 
municants. Ihe priest whenhe gives the element; 


says, This is the true body and blood of Christ, 
spilled for thee and many more, for the remission of 
thy sins; as often as thou reeeivest it, do it always | 
in commoration of Christ. God grant that thou | 


mayest receive it for thy salvation.“ 

They communicate on Saturdays, after having 
prepared themselves by fasting, and made a confes- 
sion of their sins to the priest. Some of the dero- 


tees, after they have received the sacrament, keep 


their beds all the rest of the day, lest they should 


commit any sins; vainly imagining, that there is] 


some hopes of escaping ptations in secret; 


whereas, where they to think as every Christan 
ought to do, they would be convinced, that it is the 


Almighty power of God alone that canpreserve then 
from-temptation wherever they are. 5 5 
Like the Greeks in the Levant, they give the 


communion to babes, but only ene half of the quan- 
tity which the give to those who are grown up; 


but if a young one is past seven years of age, be 
may have the whole quantity if he pleascs. They! 
also give it to dying persons after the extreme une, 
tion, which they use in the same sense as 1s practted 
by the Roman Catholics. After the sick person 
has received the communion, they give him e, 
food nor medicines, unless there be apparent signs 
his recovery. No person can be admitted to the} 
communion in the church, until ay have made a} 
one through! 
a course of fasting for the space of cight days; dur- 


ing which they are enjoined by the priest to live an 
nothing but coarse bread and small beer. 


The other rules to be observed by the ye 
. | be 


A mg — — ow writ, „ at 
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their fasts are the following: To abstain from flesh, | quent, that there is seldom a morning in which they 


and all things having any relation to it, such as eggs, 
butter, cheese and milk; from all sorts of strong 
liquors, to which the Russians, in common with the 
inhabitants of all cold northern countries, are very 
much addicted, At the same time, they are to ab- 
sain from the marriage bed; and, in à word, from 
all sorts of carnal pleasure whatever. : 

As the Roman Catholics are not bound to observe 
zuch strict rules, so the Russians often ridicule them 
on that point, telling them what is real y true, name- 
ly, that there fast days are the most 010 

ys. Thus with respect to fasting, the Russians, 
as well as the Greeks in the Levant, * real instead 
of nominal fasts; whereas, if a person wants to in- 
dulge his appetite in the choicest articles of gluttony 
and voluptuousness, he ought on a fast day, to dine 
with a Roman catholic. | 

Besides their ordinary fasts, they have four solemn 
ones, namely, forty days before Faster ; these agree 
with what we call Lent. The second fast begins 
eight days after Whit-Sunday, and ends with the 
feast of St. Peter and St. Paul. The third is kept 
in honour of the blessed Virgin, and begins on the 
firzt of August, and continues till the feast of the 
Assumption. The fourth begins on the twelfth of 
November, and continues till Christmas. During 
all these fasts they are not to eat flesh, eggs, butter, 
| milk, cheese, nor any thing that has the fe 
tion to animal food. When we consider the number 
of these fasts, and the levity with which they are 

kept, we shall find, that the Roman catholics are 
| more political than the Greeks; but the Greeks, as 
well in the Levant as in Russia, are tech vincere. 
The Roman catholics have appointed their fasts in 
duch a manner, that they do not give much trouble 
tothe people; and even when they think them bur- 
thensome, nothing is more easy than to procure a 
ispensation, But the Greeks in the Levant and in 

ussia keep such long fasts, that one would imagine 
3 whole bodies were emaciated: and such is their 
ef of the necessity of attending to every thing 


enjoined by the priests, that they seldom ask them 


| to dispense with the Severity, except 'on the most 
urgent occasions. 8 ET 

. They have also, previous to Lent, a sort of carni- 
a 3 lasts eight days, and is called by them 
. he Butter week, because after it is expired their 


t begins. During the time they call Butter-week, 


= commit the most outrageous excesses in drink- 
A, which generally lead them into all sorts of 


crimes: TE 0 
mes so chat it is dangerous for any sober person, 


Particularly a stranger, to go along, or even cross 


Ke On these occasions murders are so fre- 
10. 0 : 


"> 


seldom discovered. 


ptuous feast 


ast rela- 


o not find several dead bodies in the streets, and 
such is the general madness, that the murderer is 


As for their marriages, they have many strange 


ceremonies, but divorces are so frequent _ 


them, that the Greeks in. Russia, are often ridicul 


by the Greeks in the Levant. It must however be 


acknowledged, that this is not the practice with 
those who reside in Livonia, where Petersbourgh is; 


for the vast number of strangers fiom almost every 
part of Europe, who visit and reside in that rising 


city, contribute more towards civilizing the manners 


of the people than any human laws whatever. It 


was these foreigners who first set the example to the 
Russian nobility, by shewing them in what an har- 
monious manner they lived with their wives, and 
how tenderly they brought up their children; and 
so earnest was Peter the Great, to root out of the 
minds of his people all sorts of vulgar prejudices, 


that he married a wife, who was of no higher rank 


than the widow of a Saxon corporal of dragpons. 
and lived with her to the last. The same great 
man sent circular letters to the bishops and clergy, 
desiring they would discountenance divorces in all 
cases except adultery, where they are justified in 
taking place upon the principles of natural reason. 

As the priests among the Greeks in the Levant, 
so those among the Russians are allowed to marry, 
nay it is absolutely necessary, the Russians say, that 
they should marry, and no persons whatever are 


admitted to holy orders, unless they are either mar- 


ried, or under a solemn vow to enter into that state. 
Every priest must marry a virgin, and one whose 
character is irreproachable; and if she happens to 
die, he must never entertain the least thoughts of 
ever marrying again. The Russians, if we may rely 
on the veracity of most of our accounts, are stran- 
gers to the pleasure that attends on conjugal love 


and affection; but we need not travel so far to find 


such husbands as are cold and indifferent to their 
consorts: and it is pity that a match, where the par- 
ties have no manner of regard or value for one ano- 
ther, nay where they have often an avers:on for 
each other, where they are at perpetual variance 

and loase an@profligate on both sides, should be a 
lease for years only, as it is amongst some people o 

good sense and discerning judgements. For after 
all, why should we damn our souls in dawning 
others? The Christian religion, it is true, requires 
that we should be regenerated in the midst of crosse: 


and tribulations, but then it allows us to fly from 
persecution. Notwithstanding the Russians. have 


so little love and affection for wives, yet they 


4T | keep 
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travels, Aiscouraged and put a stop, in a great mea- 
sure, to these tyrannical proceedings. ore that 


time, the wives were, either through jealousy and 


an hereditary custom, or out of contempt and dis- 
respect, charged never to appear when their hus- 
bands made any public entertainments. The same 
custom has been kept up and observed in the Ne- 


therlands, but without any compulsion on che part 


of the husbands, who in that particular seem to have 
retained some small remains of the jealous temper 
and constitution of the Spaniards. The Czar ordered 
that the women should be invited with their hus- 
bands to all weddings, and other public diversions. 


He decreed likewise, that no marriage should be | 


solemnized till after several intervie es between the 
parties, and till both of them had testified their 
mutual consent and approbation; whereas before 
his time the young men were not allowed to see 
their mistresses, much less to discourse with them 
about marriage, or make them any protestations of 
their love and constancy. Their fathers and mothers 
then made all their matches for them, and the youn 

couple were not permitted to see each other dl 
after their nuptials, or, at most, till the day before. 
At this interview, the-intended bridegroom accom- 


panied by several of his friends, paid his young mis- | 


fress a formal visit at her father's house; where the 
young lady with several of her favourite companions, 
waited to receive them. After some few compli- 
ments past on both sides, the young lady presented 
her gallant with a glass of brandy, as a tacit intima- 


tion of her choice, and the respect she had for him 


above the rest, After this interview, they were ex- 


pressly enjoined, not to see each other any more till 


they were actually at church; but there were seve- 
ral exceptions to this grand rule; for it sometimes 
happened that a young fellow that expected to be 
wedded to a beautiful woman, was linked to one 


very deformed: Olearius very justly attributes their 


bad ceconomy to such deceitful weddings. Peter the 
Great expressly ordered, that no marriage should be 


celebrated without the consent and approbation of 


both parties, or without their seeing, and visiting 
each other, at least for six weeks together, before 
the solemnization of their nuptialss. 

The author of the Religion of the Russians has 
inserted one custom observed on these occasions, 


Which is very singular, that is, the father of the in- 


tended bride renounces his paternal authority over 


her, after] he has given her two or three gentle 


| 8trokes with a rod, which he delivers at the same 


time to his intended son- in-la w. 


* 
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keep them under a world of restraint. It is true, 
however, that Peter the Great on his return from his 


But to proceed to those ceremonies which relate 
more nearly to the nuptials. Some short time be- 
fore the day appointed for the wedding, their quality, 
or such as affect to follow their example, hire two 
suachas, (so the Russians call the two female mana- 
gers or superintendants of their weddings) one to 
act the part of the intended bride, and the other on 
behalf of the bridegroom. The suacha, or agent 
for the former, must attend at the bridegroom 
house, in order to make the necessary preparations 
for the bridal bed, and lay it upon forty sheaves of 
rye, or Some other Sort of grain; she must also take 
care that it is encompassed rouud with several hogs- 
heads of wheat, barley and oats, which are symbols 
of fruitfulness and cm The uy before the nup- 
tials are to be solemnized, is spent for the generality, 
in sending presents to the bride, which must be con- 


veyed to her by the hands of the bridegroom's sua- 


cha. Amongst all these nuptial compliments noth- 
ing is more agreeable to the Russian ladies than a 
box of paint; for as we are informed, their most 
celebrated beauties never scruple to make use of it, 


being induced thereto either through an habitual 


practice, or the depravity of taste, which at this very 
day equally conceals under a thick * of red, the | 
beautiful or sallow complexions of our British 
ladies. | | 8 
In the evening of their wedding- day the bride- 
groom, accompanied by a numerous train of his 
nearest relations and acquaintance, goes to wait on 
his mistress, the priest who is to solemnize their 
nuptials riding on hotzeback before them. After 
the previous congratulations, and other compliments 


| customary on such joyful occasions in all countries, 


the company sit down to table. Notwithstanding | 
there are three elegant disbes instantly served up, | 
no one takes the freedom to taste of them. At the 
upper end of the table is a vacant seat intended for 
the bridegroom. Whilst he is carnest in discours 
with the bride's relations, a young gentleman tales 
possession of his chair, and never resigns it without 
some valuable consideration. As soon as the bride- 
oom has thus redeemed his seat, the bride 1s int. 
— into the room, dressed as gay as possible, but 
covered with her veil. A e of ee 1 — 
supported by two young gentlemen, parts the 
e S f . any amorous pw 
from each other's eyes. In the next place, 0 
bride's suacha, or agent, wreathes her bair, 4 
after she has turned up her tresses, puts a cron 1 
on her head, which is either of gold or silver gl 
and lined with silk, and of greater or lesser . 
proportion to the quality or circumstances 0 


person for whom it is intended. The other zue. 


: employed in setting the bridegroom off to the 
best advantage. During this interval, some women 
that are present sing a thousand little merry catches 
o divert them. The. bride-maids strew hops upon 
| the heads of the company. Two lads after this 
bring in a large cheese, and several rolls of little 
loaves in a hand basket, with curious sable tassels to 
i. Two of the bride's attendants bring in another 
cheese, and the same quantity of bread upon her 
particular account. All which provisions, aſter the 
priest has blessed them, are carried to the church. 
At last, there is a large silver bason set upon the 
table full of small remnants of satin and taffety, with 
vveral small pieces of silver, hops, barley, and oats, 
all mingled together: The suacha, after she has 
put the bride's veil over her face again, takes several 
handfuls of this medley out of the bason, and strevys 
it over the heads of all the company. The next 
ceremony is the exchange of their respective rings, 
which is performed by the parents of the new mar- 
tied couple. The suacha conducts the bride to 


who, for the most part, indulges himself in drinking 


dants to support him, not only whilst he rides on 
horseback to the church, but all the time he i 
there performing the matrimonal service. 
One part of the pavement of the church, where 
the ceremony is performed is covered with crimson 


over it, where the bride and bridgroom are appointed 
to stand. The priest, before he enters upon the 
office, demands their oblations, which consist of 
fish, pastry, &c. Then he gives them his bene- 
diction, and holds over their heads the image of 
those saints which were made choice of to be their 
patrons: After which, taking the right hand of the 
bridegroom, and the left of the bride within his own 
| hands he asks them three times whether they sin- 

cerely consent to, and approve of their marriage, 


as is their bounden duty so to do. When they have 
answered Ves, all the company in general take hands, 
and join in a solemn dance, whilst the priest sings 
the 128th Psalm (according to the Hebrew compu- 
tation) in which almost all the blessings that attend 
the married state are enumerated. The priest as 
zoon as the psalm is finished puts a garland of rue 
upon their heads; but if the man be a widower, or 


| Shoulders, The ceremon ins with-these words, 

Increase and multiply, and concludes with that 
other solemn direction, which the Russians never 
understand in a rigorous sense, „ Whom God hath 


church, and the bridegroom follows with the priest, 


to that excess, that he is obliged to have two atten- 


tatiety, and another piece of the same silk is spread 


and whether they will love each other for the future 


the woman a widow, then he, lays it upon their | 
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joined let no man put asunder. As soon as this 
form of words is pronounced, all the company light 


with a glass of wine, which he drinks and the new 
married couple pledge him. This is done thrice, 
and then the bride and bridegroom dash their glasses 


feet, denouncing several maledictions on all those 
who shall hereatter endeavour to set them at variance. 
At the same time several women strew linseed and 
hempseed upon their heads. After this ceremony is 
over, the usual congratulations are repeated, with 
such other demonstrations of gaity and rejoicing, 
as always accompany the nuptial rites. We must 
not here omit one circumstance, which is merry and 
innocent enough: the women before mentioned, take 
fast hold of the bride's gown, in order to oblige her 
as it were, to forsake her husband, but the bride 
sticks so close to him, that their. endeavours prove 
anl.. Ton ei eng | 

Their nuptial ceremonies thus far concluded, the 
bride goes home in a Russian car or sledge, attended 


e company come after them. As soon as they 
are all within doors, the bridegroom sits down at 
the table with his friends ; but the women conduct 


Afterwards, some voung ' gentlemen wait on the 
bridegroom with their wax tapers in their hands, 
and conduct him to his lady's appartment. As 
soon as they are within the chamber, they leave their 
lights upon the hogsheads that surround the nuptial 
bed, and afterwards withdraw; But the bride 
wrapped up in her night gown, jumps out of bed, 
approaches her husband with abundance of respect, 
and makes him a very submissive and respecttul 
courtesy. This is the first moment that the hus- 
band has had an opportunity of seeing his wife un- 


ther. Amongst other dishes, their is a roast fowl 
set before them, which the husband tears to pieces, 
throwing that part which he holds in his hands, 
whether it be the leg or the wing, over his shoulder, 
and eating the remainder. Here the ceremony ends. 
The spectators withdraw, and the new married 
couple go to bed. An old domestic servant stands 
centinal at the chamber door. Some of the ec mpany, 
who are more superstitioug than the rest, spend 
this interval of time in using inchantments for the 

d success of this secret ſove- adventure. Some 
travellers tell us, that this old servant, as soon as it 
is proper, attends nearer the bedside to be informed 


of what happens. Upon the husband's declaration 
of his success and satisfaction, the kettle drums and 


trumpets _ 


their wax-tapers, and one of them presents the priest 


down upon tte floor, and tread the pieces under their 


by six flambeaux, and the bridegroom on horseback. 


the bride to her bed-chamber, and put her to bed. 


veiled, and they sit down to table, and sup toge- 
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trumpets proclaim the joyful news and the bathing 
vessels are instantly prepared for the refreshment of 
the happy pair. The following days are spent in 


all che demonstrations of joy and rejoicing imagina- 


dle. Ihe men indulge themselves in drinking to 
excess. And whilst the husband carouses with his 
Friends, and drowns his senses in intoxicating li- 
.quors, the bride if we may rely on the veracity of 
some travellers, improves these few remaining hours 
of liberty to the best advantage, and revels in her 
lover's arms. | erage Foo 
From all that has been here said concerning their 
Marriages, we find that they retain many of those 
customs which were in use among the ancient Scy- 


thians, from whom they are descended. There is 


however, great reason to hope, that knowledge, in 
the course of time, will lead them off from such 
foolish and ridiculous practices. We shall in the 
course of this work have occasion to mention some- 
thing concerning the marriage ceremonies in a 
country inhabitanted by Protestants, where some 
things are almost as ridiculous as those here de- 
scribed ; far ancient customs may be modified, dut 
they are not easily eradicated, 


| — — 
The Funeral Solemmities of the Russians. 


The last thing we shall take notice of is, the man- 


ner in which they bury their dead, and the respect 


which tie living shew to the doceased, all which 
arise from a natural sentiment in the minds of men; 
for it has been often observed, that those who shew 
no respect to the bodies of their deceased relations, 
will never have much compassion for the living. 
Every sort of indignity shewn to the deceased, indi- 
cates a hardened heart; for as we were formed in- 


the image of God, so our bodies should be decently | 


interred. | | 
Their funeral solmnities are as remarkable in all 


respects as their nuptial ceremonies. As $00R 2s 2 


sick person is expired, they send for the relations 
and friends of the deceased who place thensselves a- 
bout the corpse, and weep over it if they can. There 


are women lkewise who attend the mourners, and 


ask the deceased what was the cause of his death? 
Were bis circumstances narrow and perplexed? 
Did he want either the necessaries or conveniencies 
of life, &c. The party deceased being incapable of 
making any answer, they first make the priest a 
present of some strong beer, brandy, and metheglin, 
that he may pray for the repose of the soul ef the 
deceased. A the next place, the corpse is well 


| 


| 
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| washed, drest in clean linen, or wrapped in 1 | 


shroud, and shod with Russia leather, and put into 
a coffin, the arms being laid over the stomach in the 
form of a cross. The Russians make their coffins of 
the trunks of hollow trees, and cover them with 
cloth, or at least with the great coat of the deceascd. 
The corpse is nut carried, however, to church, til 


season or circumstances of the deceased will admit 
of such a delay. Who would imagine such a vain 
and ridiculous custom as this should make any dis- 
rinction between a courtier and a citizen, a rich and 
an indigent person? But it is doubtless a received 


better reception they shall meet wich in the next. 
But be that as it will, the priest incenses the corpee, 


| and sprinkles it with holy water till the very day of 


its interment. 45 

Ihe tuneral procession is ranged and disposed in 
the foilowrmg manner. A priest marches in the 
front, who carries the image of the particular saint 
who was made choice of Br the patron of the de- 
ceased at the time he was baptized. Four young 


ed, and the chief mourners follow him; or for 
want of such female friends, the same number of 


women are hired to attend, and perform that me- 
_ | lancholly 


office. After them comes the corpse, 
carried on the Shoulders of six bearers; If the 
party deecased be a monk 'or a nun, the brothers or 
sisters of the convent to which they belonged, per- 
form this friendly office for them, Several friends 
march on each side of the corpse, incensing in and 
singing as they go W to drive away the evil 
spirits. and prevent them from hovering round about 


it. The relations and friends being up the rear, 


each having a wax taper in his hand. As soon as 
= are got to the grave, the coffin is uncovered, 

the image of the deceased's favourite saint laid 
over him, whilst the priests repeat some prayers 
suitable to the solemn occasion, or read some parti 
cular pas ages out of their liturgy. After that, the 
relations and friends bid their last sad adieu, either 
by saluting the deceased himself, or the coffin in 
which he is interred. "The priest, in the next place, 
comes close to his side, and puts his passport or cei- 
tificate into his hand, which is signed by the arch- 


at a dearer or a cheaper rate, according to the cir- 


is a testiminial of the virtues and good actions of 


the deceased, or at least of his sincere repentance 


for all his sins-. When a person, at the point of ex- 


« 


it has been kept eight or ten days at home, iftle | 


opinion, that the longer tney lie in this world the 


mp, — any — ww oo .. ww. 


virgins, who are the nearest relations to the deceas- * 


bishop, and also by his father confessor, who sell it 
cumstances of those Who purchase it. This billet 


ration, is c happy as to have wwe benediclon 


. 
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his priest, and aſter his decease, his passport in his 
| hand, his immediate reception into heaven is in their 
opinion infallibly secured. The priest always re- 
commends the deceased to the favour of St. Nicho- 


s. To conclude, the coffin is nailed up, and let 


down into the grade; the face of the deceased is 
turned towards the east, and his friends and rela- 
tions take their last farewel in unfeigned tears, or at 
least, in Seeming sorrow and concern, exprest by 
mourners who are hired for that purpose. 
| They frequently distribute —.— and provisions 

among the poor who hover round the grave. But it 


is a very common custom amongst them, to drown 


| their sorrow and affliction in metheglin, and in bran- 
dy. It is well known that the Russians and several 
other nations, particularly those of the north, have 
retained the custom of funeral entertainments; and it 
happens too often, that even some of the politest 
nations in all Europe will get drunk on those pub- 
lic occasions, in commemoration of their deceased 
friends. N | 

During their mourning, which continues forty 
days, they make three funeral entertainments, that 
is to say, on the third, the ninth, and the twentieth 
day after their interment. A priest, who is contracted 
with for that purpose, must spend some time in 
prayer for the consolation and repose of the soul of 
the deceased every night and morning, for forty days 
together, in a tent, which is erected on that occa- 
ion over the grave of the deceased. They comme- 


. 
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was the opinion of the ancient Jew. 


morate their dead also once a year, which ceremony 
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consists principally in mourning over their tombs, 


and in taking care that they be duly perfumed with 
incense by some of their mercenary priests, who be- 
side the 25 or gratuity which they receive for their 
incense, or more properly the small quantity of wax, 
with which they incense such tombs, make an ad- 
vantage likewise of the various provisions which 


ate often brought to such places, or of the alms 
which are left there, and intended by the donors 


erals, are 


considered as an expiation for their sins; but in 


for the relief and maintenance of the poor. 
The alms given to the poor at ihese fur 


vain do they think to appease the divine being, by 
offering sacrifices out of what was sought after by 


covetousness, and obtaired by illicit practices. That 
| wretched notion will perhaps for ever prevail in the 


minds of men, of entering into engagements with 
the Deity—but God abhors that which has been 
obtajned by unjust means. | 5 
Wich respect to the state of the dead, the Russians 
believe, that neither the righteous nor the wicked 
go into everlasting happiness or misery till the re- 
surrection; but believe that the one long fos 
the resurrection day, and the other dread its com- 
ing. In this sentiment they are countenanced By 
all the fathers who lived before the emperor Con- 
stantine the Great, and it is almost certain, that this 


Of the GxxRESs of St. THomas, in the East Indies. 


tians in this part of the world, it will appear, 
a ospel in the most early ages wa 
| nverally taught that many persons are apt to 
| Magine, Their sentiments are much the same as 
those of the Nestorians, and as that Heretic lived 
about the latter end of the third century, conse- 
wu we are naturally led to discover the time 
bo = gospel was preached in this. remote part 
| Of India. Not that this was the first time of its be- 


Pim the eircumstance of there bein Chris- 
t 


was more 


5 
, 
" 


| þ 


in the Indies, even long 


; them. But as Nestorius lived many years after, 


so it is probable n 21 


between the Christians of the Lesser Asia, and 
after the time of Constantine 


the Great. In consequence of that eommunication, 


there was nothing more easy than that of che Nes- 


torians sending emissaries into the Indies, and 
some of their notions were very agreeable to the 
sires of men in a state of corrupt nature, so their be- 
ing readily embraced is easily accounted for. This 
much however may be added, that altho* they cannot 
with propriety be said to hold the true principles of 


4U many 


the Christian faith, yet thiey are not 50 corrupted in 


Wat... 
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| : | ving no pastor, their scheme might the | 
| many things, as some of those we have ey P eee 3 desired effect. This bi- | 
| time d. Lhe popes of Rome have frequent Tier 4 he es Joseph, indeed, ordered and directed, tha + 
| their missionaries thither, but more garten arts _ — 5 chould de cclcbruted according to the form, 
| mace de exubluhnent * 8 hs 7 and in the habiliments of the latins ; nay, that they z 
part of the world. But Alexis Menesius, . ner 2 eee eee Rk B 
der St. Augustine, who was constituted wo is 9p e, But: norwithewadiog.all this he «cl hs 
of Goa, ani took upon him the character © 8 r * eee ee 
eke ber Fro: an 8 th Portuguese who attended him, to call the Bles. t 
more abundantly than all the rest, to bring about a my 22 15 0 ˖ 
ing greg br rag ed T* 1 * "Fa Mother of God 8 which obliged the archbisliop and t 
and those of the church of Rome. As his 2 eee eee eee e eee 0 
has been compiled from his own memoirs, and the ee ae J Rome. But at his arrival in Portugal, T 
accounts of those who travelled with him into those * ly wat Br es i e thee be proce F 
Paris, as well as from several Jesuits W e e 5 * nee tor his return to his archbishop. } t 
velled thither, we may form 25 adequate irn 1962 12 2 Serra. In the interim, however, they had t 
thence of the constitution, and religiaus princip Un Fan pes” another bishop, called Mar Abraham, 0 
of those people, at the time of that remarkable mis- | su x a eee eee e ee hamelf in hi f 
ion in the year 1599. There were several who 5 3 a went afterwards to Rome to pay his bo- - 
tempted before Alexis to reconcile the Christians o b. Kg Ts pope where, after making a public re- 01 
a” Cup nach eee, eee Pi. of his errors, he was re-ordained, and o- 01 
Don John | gr, 41,4) og hacer rare rel | blic to take all his degrees from the very tonsure hl 
cis, was the first archbishop of Goa; and under 2 iged e eee ae e , eee cru ie 
patronage and protection there was a college erecte 85 oy eee Ee ee granted him bulls for his ar 
in the year 1546, at Cangranor, for the instruction bi 2 to the church of Seara, and added | R 
SOIT eee eee —.— his letter of recommendation to the vice-roy, he 
DOTY IRA eine podgments, caon be d, hi h however proved of very little service to him; a 
ceived that the young Chaldeans, thus grounded, & m archbishop of Goa, upon his arrival, ex. ze 
were of no manner of service; and that there were | ph as by ts and perceiving that the pope had $21 
no hopes of making proselytes of these people with- | ama ed upon'by Mar Abraham, confined him, un- by 
out a perfect knowledge of the Chaldean, or Syrian . kk 2 of 
language. They erected, therefore, another college _ : on eb th 
Ae ken pe —＋ 1 — * os and conceal himself within the churches of 
ee ee N 7s gs ek diocese, where he met with a favourable | | of 
ys way that when they were grown up, and duly 4 — — — e eee o the 
qualified, they might be admitted as true err umn one another bishop amongst them appointed : 
into the ministry. But this project met with ittle e ; Sa N I | 6 
or no success; for it was not a sufficient eee, mw = Pat hn ons ee or 
tion to be master of their language; a ꝛarmon Fr 9 — ——_ withdrew into the country; | Go 
and agreement in point of 1 ach Wo F go —— that he was perfectly reconciled Po} 
Prelates being absolutely requisite to entitle - em | an the pope, re-ordained all those whom he had be- | * 
to the privilege of preaching in their churches ; | 9 1. 150 beg in order to act in conformity to the | — 
whereas, —ͤ— — — owt ; and used his utmost —_— | - 
as they had t up under - eo bak —*n‚- Wr 5 
uite different from those which were generally re- to convince pt” lably attached to the Latin al 
— throughout the country. For which 3 _ _ 3 chest formal proceed- | | 5 
it was impossible for the] To eee . . on he zealously preached up, and N — an 
all their ancient customs, ron „ T1us; in the church of 
paying their submission to the patriarch of Baby- — — — - followers 50 much — 
Ea who was independent of the pope as well 29 — * ope, as supreme head of the church, 1 
the bighops who were under his jurisdiction. | —_ Jed P SE triarch than that of Ba- | 4. 
+ 'The best course, therefore, that in their opinion | ac wy 0 85 other hand, Mar Joseph, the pre- bk 
could be taken, was to secure one of their bishops, | bylon. bigbip of- Sorin, — with — HO 
whose name was Mar Joseph, and who was sent . op of | of th 


| x f ies of Nestorius, 27 
thither by the patriarch of Babylon, in order that, up, and anculcating the heredies-of N deing 
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being examined thereupon, he, with an undaunted, 
 regolution, replied that he had a revelation from the 
| Almighty, that the religion which he had imbibed 
from his forefathers, was, the only true religion 
Upon this declaration he was 1minediately taken 
into custody, ,and sent to Rome, where he ended 
| his days. | . ; 3 

on A this history it is very manifest that the Nes- 
 torians were persecuted with abundance of rigour 
| by the Portuguese, on account of their profession; 
| that the missionaries, who had but a superficial 
knowledge of the eastern theology, were very vex- 
| arious, insisting on the observance of several cere- 
monies, which were of little or no importance; and 
that thereby they had obliged the Nestorian bisops 
to dissemble for some time and introduce 1gnovaiions, 
or new ceremonies into their churches by dint of 
force and compulsion. And it was by these very 
means that Mar Abraham, out of regard to a brief, 
or letter which he had received from che. pope, and 
| out of fear of offending the vice-roy, who granted 
him a passport, in order to be present at a council, 
was obliged to renounce a second time all his errors, 
and make a public profession of the apostolic and 


Roman catholic faith. No sooner, however, was. | 


| he returned to his own church, but he preached, up, 
and inculcated the Nestorian tenets with as much 
| zeal and vigour as he had done before; and, at the 
game time, he wrote a letter to the patriarch of Ba- 
bylon; to assure him, that his assistance at the Synod 
of Goa was not the result of his own choice, but 
the absolute compulsion of the Portuguese. 

The sequal of that history gives still further proofs 
of the outrages which e ae suffered from 
the measures taken to reconcile them to the church 
of Rome, and to oblige them to subscribe to pope 
| Plus the fourth's confession of faith, under the be- 

fore-mentioned Alexis de Meneses, archbishop of 
Goa, who went to India with a brief or letter from, 
pope Clement the eighth, to complain of and inform, 
| 2p31.05t Mar Abraham. The ardent zeal which the 

Nestorian C hr:5Uans in this country prafessed in the 
| G&ence of their religious principles, is congpicuous 

thr ug iout this wht narration; wherein we find, 
that ey insisted on their receiving the articles of 


: [2 


nei tai from St. Thomas himself; and they carried 
t their | 


le rprejudice to 80 high a pitch, that the 
hands before their eyes at 8 uns, 
when the priest elevated the host for the people's 


adoration of it. 


They testified a peculiar regard and an inviolable. | 
Utaciument to their patriarch of Babylon; in ( 
ö 

di 


one asked them, whether the ; h 
| of the caurch ? They legte, ther ke Au the a 


— 


of the church of Rome, which is but one particular 


church, or the church of St. Peter, but not of St. 
Thomas; obstinately persisting in the opinion, that 
they were two distmet churches, and altogether in- 
dependent one on the other. Moreover, they stre- 
nuously opposet the sacrament of confirmation, 
which archbishop Meneses attempted to administer 
to them; boldly charging him with envy and ambi- 
tion, and with a clandestine design to subvert the 
religion of St. Thomas, and make them proselytes 
to ihe church of Rome, that on the accomplishment 
of such scheme, he m ght make himself master of 
all tne Indian churches. This they said, was the 
true and only reason why this archbishop reviled and 
traduced the patriarchs of Babylon; while they on 
the contrary. resolutely declared that they would per- 
severe in their obedience and submission to their pa- 
triarch, and never renounce their oven tor the Ro- 
mish religion. | = 
Notwithstanding all this strenuous opposition of 
the Nestorians, archbishop Meneses continued in- 
cessantly to demonstrate to them, that their patriach. 
was an Heretic, and one that was excommunicated, 
and conscquently, that they could not pray to God. 
in particular for him. And he was so zealous in his 
undertakings, that be backed his arguments with 
very considerable presents to sooth them, which had 
their intended effect. Nay, sometimes he would 
have recourse to compulsion, and had. frequently 
endangered his life to promote his cause; for under 
pretence of having an absolute commission from the 


pope, he exerted his authority in ail places wherever 


he went, without any regard to the respective pre- 


| lates or ordinaries, even before they she ed any 


inclination to acknowledge his mission. By these 
resolute measures, this envoy of his haliness esta- 
blished the Romish religion in these countries, . and 
spared no pains or cost to accomplish his designs. 
He ordained several persons in direct opposition to 
the diocesan bishops, but first made them abjure the 
errors of the Nestorians. Such as were thus admit- 
ed into holy orders, besides their compliance with 
his confession c faith, were obliged to swear alle- 
giance to the pope, and to acknowledge no other 
prelates but such as were commissioned by him. It 
is proper now to proceed to the erroneous tenets 
which Meneses laid to the charge of the Christians 
of St. Thomas. | 


1. They obstinately maintained all the doctrines: 


of Nestorius, and moreover excluded all images out 
of the churches, except the cross only; for which 
indeed they testified a moat profound vencration- 


* 
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ga iuts to be seen in those churches which were near 
the Portuguese. 1 | 

2. They affirmed, that the souls of the saints 
never see the Almighty till after the day nf judg- 
ment. a a | 
3. They acknowledged the three sacraments 
only, that is to say, baptism, ordination, and the 
eucharist. Iheir administration of baptism was so 
irregular, that the ceremony thereof was solemnized 
alter different forms in the very same chmch: By 
which means it frequently happened that their bap- 
tisms proved. invalid; insomuch that Meneses pri- 
vately re- baptized the major part of them. There 
were likewise several, especially such as were in 
necessitous circumstances, and resided in the woods, 
who had never been baptized at all, on account of 
the expences that attended the administration of that 
sacrament; and yet, notwithstanding this shameful 
neglect, they went to church and there received the 
communion. Moreover, they frequently deferred 
the administration of baptism for several months, 
and sometimes for several years together. | 

4. In the administration of baptism they made 
-use of no holy oils; except that whereas in their 
rituals there 1s mention made of unction after bap- 
tism, they anointed their children with an unguent, 
composed of oil and Indian nuts, or a kind of saffton, 
without the least benediction whatsoever : And thts 
was looked upon by them as a sacred unction. 

5. They never practised the ordinance either of 
confirmation, or extreme unction; Nay, they were 
perfect strangers to their very names. 

6. They abhorred and detested auricular con- 
fession, except some few, who were neighbours 
to the Portuguese. And as to the blessed sacrament 
of the Lord's supper they received it on Maunday- 

Thursday, and several other solemn festivals, with- 
out any other preparation but not breaking their 
fast. | 

. Their books abounded with very considera- 
ble errors (especially with respect to the blessed 
satt ment) and mm their mass there were numberless 
additions inserted by the Nestorians. OO, of 
8. They consecrated the sacrament of the eu- 
charist with little cakes, made with oil and salt, and 

| baked in brazen vessels by the deacons and other 
inferior clergy in a separate apariment built in the 
form of a turret, Whilst the cakes were baking, 
they iepeated several palms and spiritual hymns : 
and when they were ready for conseeration, th 
dropi them in a small basket of green leaves througt 
a little hole that was made-at the bottom of the 


turret, Moreover, in theix consee ration, they used] 13. They tcatified a peculiar regard and yen 


raisins only had been first infused. 

9. They said mass but very seldom, and he Who 
assisted made use of a kind of stole, over his usual 
dress, although he was no deacon, He held the 
censer, or frankincense vessel in his hand, and re. 
peated almost as many prayers as the celehrant 
adding thereto several strange and profane (ere. 


error, with regard to the nature of the sacrament. 

10. They had such a peculiar veneration for 
holy ordeis, that there was scarce a family but what 
had one or more in it devoted to the altar; and the 
true reason of it was, that there were not thereby 


wherever they weut, they were respected and hal 
the pre-eminence. | 85 | 
Moreover, they had no r 
as were admitted into holy orders; for some they 


or twenty; who after their admission not only mar: 


wife took another, and sometimes a third, and it 


the same church. The wives of the clergy had a 
superior respect shewed them over other women, 
not only in the church, but in' all places of public 


added, for the greater decency, a white or black 


like those of the monks and regular canons. 

' 11. They met together and preformed divine 
service every day with an audible voice in the Chal- 
dean language, but did not think themselves obliged 
to do it on any other occasion; so they had no bie- 
viaries for private devotion. 1 

12. They were guilty of simonical practices in 
the administration of baptism and the Lord's supper; 
for they assessed, or imposed a tax on all such as 
were baptized, or received the communion at ther 
hands. For the sole mnlization of their nuptial cert- 


they could meet with, especially those who res1de 
| inthe country. Nay, sometimes they never con- 
| cerned themselves about any priest at all, but mar- 
| ried according to the idolatrous customs of thelr 
neighbours or fellow-citizens. 


p 


wine made with water, in which some few dried! 


monies, which testified, in a peculiar manner, their | 


rendered incapable of any other preferment, and 


regard to the age of uh 
otdained priests at seventeen, and others at eighteen ., 
ried widows sometimes, but upon the decease of one | 


was no uncommon thing to meet with a father, 2 
| gon, and a grand son all priests together of one and 


resort, and they made themselves conspicuous by | 
wearing a cross on their neck, or by some other | 
particular mark of distinction. The usual habit of | 
their ecctesiastics was a pair of white drawers, and | 
over them a long shirt, to which they sometimes I 


cassock. The crowns of their heads were shaved | 


| monies,” they applied themselves to the first pie 
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jon for their patriarch of Babylon, who was a Schis- 
ps and * head or principal of the Nestorian 


| ect, On the contrary, they could not endure that 


the pope should be once mentioned in their chur- 
ches, which were very often- without either curate 


| or vicar, and superintended only by the eldest rem- 
| her of the congregation. 


14. Though they went constantly to church on 
_ to mass, they did not look upon it as a duty 


jncumbent on them in point of conscience; so that 
|. they were at perfect liberty to attend or be absent; 


# 


and in some places there was mass said but once a 


| year, and in others again, not one for six, seven, or 
| ten years together. | 


15, The priests followed mechanical employments, 
and thereby neglected the regulation, and care of 


| their flock; Their bishops were Babylonians, sent by 
| their patriarch, who lived upon extortion and simo- 
| nical practices, making a public sale of sacred ordi- 
| nances, such as the ordination of their clergy, and 
| the administration of the other sacraments. 


16. They made no scruple of er. flesh meats 
an extra va- 


gant error, during their Lent and Advent; inso- 


much, that if they had broke their fast one day, 


they neglected that duty all the week round, not 
thinking themselves under any obligation to observe 


| the injunction when once they were conscious of 
their violation of it. 


They were very strict in the observance of their 


Lent, But besides that, they kept several other 
| fats, much after the same manner as the Greeks, of 


whom we have already made sufficient mention; 
but such as were sometimes more superstitious than 
their neighbours, added bathing to their abstinence, 


| which they looked upon as imperfect, if they neg- 


lected washing themselves all over in the morning. 
They bathed or washed themselve also if they hap- 
pened but to touch any person' of an inferior tribe. 
lt is remarkable, chat these christians began their 
abstinence on the vigil or eve of the fast, and ob- 
*rved it no longer than the evening the ensuing 


| Gay, 


Such women as were brought to bed of a male- 


| Child, never entered their churches till forty days 


er their lying-in ; and in case of female issue, 
they were obliged to absent themselves for four 
Score days together, At the expiration of the stated 


| ferm, the mother attended divine service with her 
infant in her arms, and made a formal oblation of | 


lim to God and to the church. They sbewed a 
Peculiar regard for, and an awful dread of, excom- 
munication, They could not by the rules of their 


= 


| 


; 
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guilty of wilful murder, or any other enormous 
crimes, as we are informed, eveu at the very point 


- of death. 


Thus have xe given the reader a detail of the 
reatest fart of the errors and abuses with which 
13 loaded the Christians of St. Thomas, and 
which the compiler of that history aggrandizes, to 
Shew what indefatigable pains were requisite to 
make proselytes of those people. But had this 
archbishop, and the other eastern missionaries been 
perfect masters of the ancient theology, they had 
not multiplied these errors to the degree they have 
done. And, indeed, as they weighed and consice:cd 
every point with couformity to the scholastic divi- 
nity of the Europeans, it is not any ways $u: priving 
to find that they should be ambitious of reformin,” 
the eastern nations on that basis or foundati n. 
must be acknowledged, that there were some abu 
which it were highly requisite should be reforn 
but such reformation ought' not to have <p 
grounded on evangelical customs. 


Diamper in the kingdom of Cochin, on the 20th of 
June 1599, at which the Nestorian deputics were 
present, in order to deliberate, jointly with the arch- 
bishop, on the state of all their ecclesiastical affairs. 
And hence to make it appear that the Nestorians 
were -indulged in all liberty that was requisite on 


such public and solemn occasions, and also to pro- 
cure their assent to all the articles which were then 


and there to be agreed on: the archbishop attached 
eight of their most celebrated clergymen firmly to 
his interest, and communicated —— reserve, the 
secret of his scheme, and the ways and means which 
were requisite to be taken to render it successful, 
Shewing them copies of all the decrees which were 
there to be made, and asking in a very familiar 
manner, their opinion and advice upon each parti- 
cular article, as if he were. not then come to an 

absolute determination; so that when they should 
attend at the synod, they might there act in the 


clined, or obliged to follow their example. $149 

It was therefore decreed in this synod, that the 
priests, deacons, subdeacons, and all the delegates 
of the respective cities which were then present 
should subscribe to the confession of faith, which 


| the archbishop himself had made by his private au- 
| tholity: This was put in execution accordingly, 
and allo” them in a most solemn manner, swore alle. 


jance to the pope, whom they enge eee to be 
Bead of the church; and further, that for the future 


N 


they would hold no manner of correspondence with 
the patriarch of Babylon. Moreover, they anathe- 
4X | matized 


The archbishop Meneses convened a council at 


same manner to the end, that the rest might be in- 
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matized Nestorius, and all his heresies, acknow- 
ledging 2 il patriarch of Alexandria to be a saint. 
Besides all these proceedings, there were several 
particular statutes made at this sy nod, for the refor- 
mation of those errois which archbishop Meneses 


had discovered in the administration of their sacra- - 


ments and in their prayer-books. For which reason 
their liturgies and other offices of devotion were 
ordered to be corrected. As to the ordinance of 
matrimony, that was regulated in every point on the 
footing of the council of Trent. All matters like- 
wise relating to the sacraments of penance, confir- 


mation, and extreme unction, were reformed ac- 


cording to the practice of the church of Rome. 
Their priests were enjoined to live in perpetual celi- 
bacy for the future; and particular statutes or orders 
were made for the observance of such as were al- 
ready entered into the matrimonial state. In short, 
the archbishop introduced the established religion 
of the Latins among the Chaldeans, not only in this 
synod, but in his visitations of the several e 
We shall now enquire whether there were any just 
reasons for his introducing so many innovations 
amongst the Christians of St. Thomas; and thereby 

_ the reader a thoro* notion of their avowed re- 
- igion. 

Pr. As to those errors, therefore, imputed to them 
by archbishop Meneses, we have already reconciled 
the sentiments of Nestorius, with those of the church 
of Rome ; and the archbishop should have taken the 
same method to have rendered his attempt successful 
and lasting : for he ought to have understood them 
before he had condemned them, on the account only 
of denomination. Had he demonstrated to them, 
that all the quarrels and controversies in which they 
were engaged with the church of Rome, were only 
about a tew ambiguous terms, they would doubtless 
have been much more tractable and inclined to a 
reconciliation. | 

2. With regard to their images, the Chaldeans 
do not manifest that awful respect for them, which 
the Greeks in the Levant do: And the reason is, 
because this profound veneration for them had been 
established in the Greek church no longer than since 
the second council of Nice, which is more modern 
than the various sects of the Chaldeans, who con- 
tent themselves, for the generality, with having a 
cross only in their hand. This cross, with which 
the priest gives his benediction to the people, is 
made of plain metal without the least figure or re- 


presentation upon it. The archbishop might very 


well have indulged the Christians of St. Thomas in 
this their ancient simplicity: since whatever has 


been decreed in the process of time with regard to 


| 


in 


from that of the Latins. l 
no such reason for introducing another unction, 


to images, is no more than matter of form, and 


only regards ecclesiastical discipline. 

3. It must be acknowledged, that they do not 
administer the sactament of baptism according ty 
the rites of the Latin church: But the form gf 
their baptism ought not, for that reason only, to 


be thought null and invalid: Much less ought Such 


persons to be re-baptized, who had betore been 
baptized according to the custom of the Chaldeans, 
That which usually leads the missionaries into an 
unhappy mistake, when they are discoursing about 
religious points with the easterns, is their prejudice 

WE of their school-subtleties with relation 90 
the matter and form of sacraments. When they 
find, for instance, that a child is not baptized at 
the same time that the words which denote the ac- 


tion are pronounced, they imagine such baptixm to | 


be void and of no effect: Not considering that the 
method of administering the sacraments amongy 
the casterns, entirel 
sundry prayers, and they are not such profound me- 
taphysicians as the Latin. They are perfect stan- 
gers to numberless difficult and abstruse points 
which our divines unravel with all the dexterity and 
address imaginable. 


4. The unction which they make use of after 
baptism is looked upon by them as the sacrament of 


confirmation, notwithstanding it differs very much 
Archbishop Meneses had 


which, though practised in his own church, is in 
reality no more than a simple ceremony, He should 
have considered, that the Nestorians, according to 
the ancient custom of the eastern church, when 


they baptize their children, administer to them at 


the same time the sacraments of confirmation and 
the Lord's supper. He should have examined their 


rituals, therefore, in order to discover whether | 


there were any erroneous practices in the admini- 
tration of this sacrament. 


ancient customs, and for no other reason, but their 
non- conformity to those of the Latins. 
5. The archbishop is mistaken in his asseition 


that the Christians of St. Thomas were perfect | 


Strangers to the use of confirmation and extreme 
unction as well as to their very names. It is proha- 
ble indeed they might be ignorant of the names of 
these sacraments, ary the latter, which b; 
practised only in the Latin church ; for although 
the eastern church anoint their sick conformable to 


the works of St. James, they do not, Porn 
call this ceremony extreme unction, for the 7ca50ns | 


his ceremony extreme 55 
before - mentioned in speaking of che Greeks; 10 


consists in the repetition of 


Whereas Mencses scem. 
ed intent on nothing else but the abolition of tber 
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the very same reasons may be applied to confir- 
mation. The priests administer the sacrament 
amongst the Nestorians as well as amongst the 
Greeks, at the same time with that of baptism, 


looking on it as its final completion and inseparable 


rfection. As for auricular confession which the 
4 minated and detested, that happened, it is doubt- 
less, by an abuse or error which had been unhap- 
pi.y introduced into their church; because confes- 
sion is well known to be practised all over the 


eastern nations, notwithstanding most of them are 
of opinion, that it is not a duty incumbent on them 


of divine right. ee ah 
6. As to those errors which the archbishop pre- 


tends he dischvers in their writings ; insomuch that 


he thought proper absolutely to abolish the office of 
the Advent, it was very easy for him to have put a 
favourable construction on those imaginary errors: 
Besides, the reformation which he has made in the 
liturgy is idle and insignificant; for nothing can be 


worse digested than the Nestorian mass, as he has 


reformed it. There we find the whole order of it 
altered for no other purpose, but to accommodate it 
to the received opinion of the Latin divines with re- 
spect to consecration, which, according to them, 
consists in these words, This is my body, &c.“ 


Whereas the Nestorians, as well as the rest of the 


easterns, insist, that the consecration is not com- 
plete, till the priest has concluded that prayer which 
by them is called, the Invocation of the Holy 
Ghost,” And yet Meneses made the Nestorian 
priests adore the host as soon as ever those words 
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in the Latin church, is very modern, and as cardi- 


nal Bona has justly observed, was introduced prin- 
. cipally by the Mendicant' friars ; but more fully 
confii med and established since the introduction of 
the new canon law. 


because the liturgy was a public act wherein the 
congregation' was engaged as well as the priest, as 
may easily be proved from the prayers contained in 
the Latin mass. 7 5, | DIRE, 

. It is very true, that the Nestorians and the 


other easterns, are very remiss and regardless of the 


ancient discipline with respect to their admission 
of youth into holy orders; for they 
the exact age required by the canons; but if that ar- 
tiele ought to have been reformed, as well as that 
other, relating to the marriage of their priests, this 


reformation ought to have been grounded on their 


own laws and institutions rather than those of 
Rome. BR: * 


10. Meneses reckons the custom of not repeat- 


ing the breviary in private families, as one of their 


errors, without the least reason; because it is a mo- 


dern custom; besides the breviary never was de- 


signed for that private purpose. 


assessment which is laid by the Nestorian priests on 


the administration of their sacraments, can properly 


be deemed simony; for that is substituted in the 
room only of a benefice ;- and what has already been 
Said in favour of the Greeks in this respect, may 


| It was likewise customary for 
those who formerly attended, and assisted at mass, 
to say a considerable part of it; and the reason was, 


never consider 


11. We question very much whether the tax or 
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were uttered, This is my Body, though they did | very justly be applied to them. 
not believe it yet consecrated. 15 12. Neither, in our opinion, can the submission 
7. Their custom of administering the sacrament | which the Nestorians pay to their patriach be justly 

with leavened bread, and mixing oil and salt with | reckoned amongst the number of their errors; be- 
it, ought not to be imputed to them as any error, since cause the easterns look upon their patriarch, and 
it makes no manner of alteration in the nature of the | even that of Rome, as powers established by law: 
bread. Moreover, the ceremony observed by them | And whenever they are charged with an aversion for 
in order to render this bread in some measure more the pope, their answer is, that his holiness assumes 
dacr ad before cons-cration, it is not only very com an authority over the eastern churches which they 
menlable, but very ancient, They distinguish by: do not acknowledge. Their having no curates nor 
tau means, as the Greeks do, the bread, which is vicars, but their most antient priest to preside over 


5 | intended Soon to be converted into the body of Jesus their assemblies, can never surely be alledged a gainst F. 
. Christ, and set apart for that sacred purpose, from: them as an error; for, on the contrary, it is a lau- 
. all other bread whatever, which they look upon as | dable and excellent piece of church- discipline, and 


prophane, or unconsecrated, till after the repetition: it is very much to be wished, that the custom was 
of a stated number of prayers and pealms. I introduced wv where-in order to rectify a world 
8. It is no great wonder that he Chaldeans | ofuabuses which have crept into the ehurch relating 
Should not say mass so often as the Latins, and that to beneficte s 
zeveral priests should assist the bishop thereat, and 13. Lasily, all the errors that Meneses charges 
receive the communion from his hands. For this | the Nestorians with are, for the generality, not really 
was the ancient practice of the church; whereas | errors and exist only in the imagination of some 
custom of saying so great a number of masses missionaries, who regulate all religious affairs, ac- 
| e | cording 
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cording to those prejudices which they have inbibed 
by their education in their own schools. Shall we 
be so unreasonable, for instance, as to insist, that 
these people, and the other Christians of the 
east are guilty of an error in eating meat on Satur- 
days, which day is a festival 1 them, accor- 
ding to the ancient custom of the church? Shall we 
presume like wise to * the Nestorians with being 
guilty of an error with respect to marriage, for 
making their applications to the first priest they can 
meet with to perform the ceremony? We ought to 
consider that the priest in the eastern church is never 
made use of as an evidence of the solemnization, but 
as the sole person who has a legal right to administer 
that, as well as the sacraments and other religious 
ceremonies of their church. 

Having said thus much concerning their tenets, 
and stated the objections made against them by Ro- 
man Catholics, with such answers as naturally oc- 
curred to us in an impartial investigation, we shall 
now procted to point out to the reader, what these 
people say concerning themselves. And here it is 
necessary to observe, that, as they were in former 
times subject in ecclesiastical affairs to the patri- 
archs of Babylon, so they are frequently called 
Chaldeans, a name rather local, than conveying any 
idea of a teligious nature. In the mean time, it is 
not at all surprising, that we should find them tra- 
duc ed by the Roman Catholics, who have at all 
times carried their resentment against those of a 
diflerent religion to an 8 It is 
probable, that this story, however, which they 
relate concerning themselves, is no other than a. 
perversion of the genuine account of St. Thamas 
the Apostle ; for although we may sometimes disco - 
ver the outlines of truth in oral tradition, yet there | 
is so much fable intermixed, that we are often as it 
were bewildered, and frequently lost in the dark. 
The Christians of St. Ihomas declare themselves 
descendants of one Mar Thomas, or Thomas Cana, 
an Armenian merchant, who settled at Congranor. 


This Mar Thomas married two wives, and had by 


each venter. The children by the former were heirs 
to all his effeets and lands, which were situate in the 
southern parts of the kingdom of Congranor; and 
those of the latter, who was a negro slave, con- 
verted to the Christian faith, inherited the settlement 
which their father died possessed of in the north. 
In process of time his descendants became very nu- 


— 
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merous, and censtituted two considerable branches, 


© 


1:17) 1 


- 


{ which were never united or allied to each other, 
The issue of his first wife, from whom the nobility 


are descended, look down with disdain on the Chris. 
tians of the other branch; and carry their aversion 
to so high a pitch, as to separate 1 mselves from 
their communion, and contemn the ministry of their 
priests. Mar Thomas, whom these Christians lock 
upon as their common parent, flourished, accord; » 
to the general notion, in the tenth century: But ). 
la Croza rather thinks that he lived in the sixth. jy 
time however these Christians were indulged, and 
enjoyed a great many very valuable privileges under 


the e e of the 3 and grew at last 80 


powerful, that they elected Kings out of their own 
nation and religion, They continued in this state 
of independence tilt the death-of one of their sbve— 
reigns, who leaving no issue behind him, adopted 
a young idolatrous prince that was his neighbour, 
and appointed him to be his immediate successor. 
Notwithstanding the various revolutions which 
have happened in the Kast-Indies for these two cen- 
turies last past, the Christians of St. Thomas are 
even no in possession of more than four hundred 
small towns or boroughs, that are all under the 
jurisdiction of one bishop Who was sent to them by 
the patriarch of Babylon before the reconciliation 
of those Christians, which was more the result of 
compulsion, than of choice. The bishop whom 
the Portuguese have fixed here, is called the bishop 
of the mountains, because he has his residence in 
every mountainous part of the country. As the bi- 
shops of St. Thomas are all civil as well as spiri- 
tual judges and governors, so the Portuguese have 
invested theirs with the same power. Ihe bishops 
of St. Thomas are extremely numerous, but their 
dioceses are not large, although they have many 
hearers, | 3 8 
Such is the state of religion at present in that 


country, where there are a vast number of inhabi- 
tants; and what is very remarkahle is, that the Je- 


suits undertook many dangerous voyages, and un- 


derwent @ vast variety of hardships to convert 


them to the tenets of popery. The Jesuits did not, 


or rather would not, consider that these people had 
never embraced so many ridiculous notions as they 


themselves had done; but when learning, politics, 


| and enthusiasm are all united in one person, then it | 


is that we may naturally look for a very extract 
\ diarpicharacer, | oO ns 
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An Account of the Religious Tenets and Ceremonies of the 
COPHTI, or COPTI. 


Isk people owe their origin and name to 
| Copta, an ancient cy 1 Ehe often men- 
- tioned by Plutarch, and Strabo. e Christians of 
Egypt are at this day distinguished by this name, 
and speak a language peculiar to themselves, which 
they call the Coptic, but they never use it except in 
divine service: for in common conversation they 


use the Arabic language, that being for the most 


part understood throughout the country. This lan- 


guage, which Kircher the Jesuit insists to be a 
mother tongue, and independent on any other, has 


been very much altered by the Greeks: for altho' | 


they make use of the Coptic letters, ,yet abundance 
of their words are pure Greek, | 

In their notions concerning the trinity, they differ 
from the Greeks in the Levant, and also from those 
in Russia; for they believe that the Holy Ghost 
| proceeds both from the Father and the Son, so that 
in that sense they differ but litrle from those, whom 
in general we call the Orthodox. At different times 
they have been reconciled again and again to the 
church of Rome, but those reconciliations were 
only in appearance, for no sooner had the mis- 


| $00naries turned their backs than these people relapsed 


into their former opinions, and adhered to the prac- 
tice of the ceremonies which had been used by their 
ancestors. Of this we have a noted instance in ec- 
clesiasti il history, ander the year 1562. From 
what 55 is not now rightly knowu, but certain 
it is, that they sent very submissive letters to the 
pope, desiring to be reconciled to the church of 
Rome, acknowledging her to be the supreme mother 
of all churches in the world. 

Flattered with the idea of makin 


such a num- 


3 


q 


ber of converts, the pope sent one Roderic a Jesuit 
to them, and he, having had some conferences with 


them, particularly with two of their priests, whom 
he patriarch Gabriel had nominated for that pur- 
| P08, very easily prevailed upon them to own the 
Popes authority, which they did; but sometime 
afterwards, when this Jesuit pressed the same patri- 
arch to send his letters of submission and obedience, 
- peremptorily replied, that ever since the council 


*\Clalcedon, when several patriarchs were ap- 
« 409 . . | 


pointed, every one was supreme head, and under 


Christ, the soveriegn Lord of his own church. 
He went so far as to add, that if the pope of 
Rome fell into any dangerous errors, he ought to be 


| called to account for them, and tried by other patri- 


archs. And as for those letters which had been 


| written to the pope, the contents were not be taken 


in a regorous sense, but only as the result of civility 
and compliasance; for granting that he made use of 
the terms, submission and obedience, he meant no 
more by them, than that respect which ought at all 
times to be paid to friends. He observed further, 
that if there was any thing inserted in those letters 
which he had wrote to thi 
sistent with the tenets of his church, the fault ought 
not to be imputed to him, but to the person intrusted 
with them, who had corrupted their genuine sense 
and meaning. | 

This Jesuit Roderic, upon his return to Rome, 
laid before the pope an account of the notions of 
these people, which upon the whole, supposing the 
representation to be just, does not shew them in 
such a disadvantageous light as the Roman catho- 


lics would have us to believe; but then it must be 


considered, that the Roman priests will never forgive 
thase who do not acknowledge the pope's supie- 
macy, and right or wrong submit to all his dictates 
as coming from a person endowed with infallibility. 
And here it may not be improper to add, that when 
the Romish missionaries go into Heathen nations to 
make converts, they generally extol the virtues of 
chose people, who, in their own estimation of things 
are sttangers to the gospel; but whenever they at- 


tempt to make converts either of the Greeks or of 


Protestants, and find all their designs rendered abor- 


tive, they represent those people under far more dis- 


agreeable colours than the Heathens. 

The errors imputed to these people by the Jesuits 
are the following, but the reader must attend to it as 
written by persons prejudiced. They divorce them- 


| selves, without shewing cause, from their lawful 


wives, and matry new ones without being called to 
an account for it. They circumcise their children 


| 14 baptism, which is a Jewish ceremony. They 


acknowledge 


pe, that was incon- 
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acknowledge there are seven sacraments in the 
church, but instead of agreeing with the church of 
Rome, they make the following of divine institu- 
tion only, viz. baptism, confession, the eucharist, 
orders, faith, fasting, and prayer, without men- 
tioning any others. They profess (say the ſesuits) 
that the Holy Ghost proceeds only-from the father, 
and not from the father and the son; and they ad- 
mit but of three councils, namely, Ephesus, Con- 
stantinople, and Nice, and the decrees of all others 
they look upon as heretical, or at least sd far devi- 
ating from the truth, that they are in their nature 


- erroneous. 


From what we have already taken notice of con- 
cerning the Greeks in other parts of the world, it 
will appear that the notions embraced by the Cop- 
ti, and $0 offensive to the church of Rome, may 
with propriety be imputed to all the eastern churches 
who have in common with these rejected the de- 
crees of several of the general councils. As for 
their reckoning among the number of their sacra- 
ments, faith, fasting, and prayer, it must be ob- 
served, thst they do not use the term sacrament in 
the same rigorous sense as we do, for which reason 
we may naturally conclude that they reckon only 
the first four as sacraments. The last three seem to 
have been added by some of their mystical divines ; 
a set of men who, by their allegorical interpreta- 
tions of scripture, generally make enigmas of the 
word of God, darken the small remains of light in 


the human mind, and lay a-stumbling block before 


those who are seriously enquiring after truth. 

It is necessary here to observe, that the assertion 
of Brerewood in his inquiries, that the Copti be- 
lieve that the Holy Ghost proceeds from the father 
and the son is an error, for that notion is peculiar to 
the western or Latin church. Like the Greeks in 
the Levant, and those in Russia they believe, that 
the souls of those who have departed this life nei- 
ther go into heaven nor hell till the general resur- 
rection. It is certain, however, that there is in 
their religious ceremonies, a strange mixture of 
Greek and Romish rites; thus, when the priest 
elevates the host at mass, the congregation smite 
their breasts, prostate themselves before it, make 
the sign of the cross, and just move their caps a 
little above their heads. This custom 1s almost the 
same with that of the church of Rome, and pro- 
bably embraced by those Copti, within these two 
died years. | 

When the priest receives the sacrament, he breaks 
the bread in the form of a cross, and dips it into 
the wine in the chalice. He then repeats several 


prayers, and cats three small pieces of it, at the 


same time drinking three spoonfuls of the wine 
and then adminis:ers it in the same manner t0 the 
deacon his assistant. They never preserve any 
part of the bread and wine that has been consecrated 


that is left after the communion is over is given to 
the poor, consistent with the discipline of the pri. 
mitive church, and from that circumstance alone 
we find that they are far from being so mucli sunk 
into superstition as the Roman Catholics. I hey 
always receive the eucharist on Saturdays, but at the 
same time they make it one of the articles of their 
religion, to meet for attendance on divine service on 
Sundays; which, in conformity with the practice 
of the primitive church, they sometimes call the 
first day of the week, but more frequently the 
Lord's day. | 

In baptism they use the following ceremonies: 
It is always performed in the evening, and previous 
thereto mass is celebrated a little after midnight ac- 


casion, and then several hymns are sung in their 
own language. The sponsors deliver the child to 
the deacon, who carries it to the altar, where it is 
anointed by the priest with oil, which according to 
them is to put on the new man of regeneration, 
This part 1 the ceremony being over, they sing 
again and anoint the child a second time, signing 


looked upon as an exorcism, to drive the devil out 
of the body and send him back to his own residence 
in hell. | 

The singing begins a third time, and the women, 
who now for the first time make their appearance, 
make a very loud noise as a demonstration of their 
joy. In the mean time there is water prepared and 
put into the baptismal font, towards which the 


vity. He first blesses the wine, pouring water 
into it in the form of a cross; after this he takes the 
infant with one hand by the right arm and the [ef 
leg, and with the other b 
0 


deacons who attend, both read and sing, and the 


howlings. 


then lips his finger into the chalice, containing the 


after mass is over, nor do they consecrate any but 
leavened bread and wine mixed with water, All 
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companied with sundry prayers suitable to the c- 


him thirty seven times with the cross, which is 


priest approaches with all the marks of exterior 


the left arm and tie } 
right leg, making a sort of a cross with the limbs 

F the infant, who is dressed in a little white vest- 
ment. During the whole af the ceremony, ine 


women make loud acclamations, or rather hideow | 
The singing being over, the priest breathes three | 
times upon the face of the infant, in order that he 


may receive as they imagine, the Holy Ghost. He 


| consecrated bread and wine, and puts a linde a | 
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| -1t0 the infant's mouth. At the conclusion of these 
ceremonies, the wax tapers are lighted, and a so- 
Jema p rocession is made round the church, all the 
a85istants singing as they move along. Ihe dea- 
con cart es the child in his arms, and the priest 
walks before, the procession being closed by the 
meu an! women who are either relations or friends, 
aud wo continue to make a most hideous noise, 
which they call singing. 


they shew the most profound reverence by bowing 


ligated lamps continuaily burning before them; a 
| ceremony which they have learned from the hea- 
thens, and part of the oil used in these lamps they 
carry home to anoint themselves with when they 
are sick, which seems to be all they think neces- 
| gary as extreme unction. It is certain that they 
| never consider extreme unction as a sacrament; for 
this reason, that they never send for the priest to 
anoint them, whieh may serve to shew, that in this 


Roman Catholics or the Greeks in the Levant. 
| These Copti have a patriarch, who generally re- 
aides at Alexandria, or at Cairo, and under him are 
eleven bishops, who all exercise the episcopal au- 
thority in their own dioceses. Under these bishops 
are a great number of archpriests, being next in 
dignity to the bishops, and again, under them are 
common priests, deacons, lecturers, and chanters. 
As to their office, the priest, on Saturday after 
zun-set, goes to the church, accompanied by his as- 
sistants to sing the vespers, which takes up about 
an hour; and the deacons sleep in the church, hav- 
ing bels prepared for that purpose. Such as are 
not disposed to sleep, either smoak tobacco, drink 
coffee, or discourse on such subjects as are most 
aprecable to them. Two hours after midnight they 
| begin to sing mattins, and afterwards mass, at 
| which, in general, there are abundance of people 
Present. When the people enter the church, they 
pull off their shaes, and kiss the ground near the 
| door of the Sanctuary. They then draw near to 
the arch-priest and kiss his hand, making him a 
profound bow in order to receive his blessing. In 
case the patriarch should be present, and not offici- 
ve, he seats himself upon a throne above the arch- 
priest, and holds a brazen cross in his hand. After 
each person has performed his customary reverence 
to the sanctuary, he pays the same to the patriarch, 
aud having kissed the grouud at the foot of his 
throne, rises up and kisses the cross and the patri- 
uch's hands, Upon the whole, there is but little 
difference between these ceremonies and those used 


Tacy have images in their churches, for which 


hefire them, and praying to them. They keep 


article alone, they are not so corrupt as either the 


% 
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by the Greeks in the Levant, for their priests never 
preach a sermon to the people, but content them- 
selves with reading one of the homilies of Chry- 
sostom, Basil, for some others of the Greek fa- 


thers. | 


The Copti have several churches in Egypt, and 


they are built in the following manner: Each of 
them has two domes or cupolas, one for the hol 


of holies which they call Heikel, and is the same as 
the Hechal in the synagogue of the Jews; before 
the door of which a large veil is always spread. 
The other dome is over Ns Sanctuary, or inward 
choir, which is always situated towards the east, in 
conformity with the primitive custom. Here it is 
they celebrate mass, and no person is permitted to 
enter into it, unless he first washes his feet, and at 
the same time, he must at least be in deacons orders. 
All their churches have three doors, one for the 


men, another for the women, and a third through 


which the faithful bring their oblations. 

Having already taken notice of the manner in 
which the priests receive the eucharist, we shall now 
proceed to point out how mass is celebrated; for on 
all such occasions there are generally a great number 


of lay communicants, who consider it as their duty 


to attend on these things which they conceive as es- 
sentially necessary to salvation. 

The hread and wine being properly placed upon 
the table within the rails of the altar, the priest and 
his assistants make their appearance in their robes, 


and the wax tapers are lighted up. The priest then 
begins with repeating a short preparatory prayer, 


which is followed by a thanksgiving, after which, 
the bread, wine and water are mixed together in 
the chalice, and offered up to Godias a sacrifice. 
As soon as this prayer and ceremony are ended, the 
priest covers the bread with a veil, and the chalice 
with another, after which he spreads a large broad 
veil over both. He kisses the altar, and descends 
from the sanctuary, in order to pronounce the prayer 
of absolution in behalf of those who assist him; 
but if the patriarch is present, it is his business to 
pronounce the absolution. After this the priest 
goes up to the altar, and incenses it, repeats another 
prayer, and intercedes with the Divine Being to as- 
sist him in offering up the sacrifice. After this, he 
walks round the altar, and perfumes it with incense, 


and kisses it. He likewise incenses every person in 


the congregation one by one, on which occasions. 
all those who are called the faithful stand up; and 


this is done, in order to distinguish them from In- 


fidels or Heretics, who are not supposed to be ac- 


9 with such ceremonies. If any person re- 


uses to stand up when the priest comes with the 
censer, 
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censer, he is instantly excluded from the congrega- 
tion, as one who had no right to be among them. 
Ine priest then returns to the sanctuary, where he 


repeats several prayers for the people, and then the | 


epistle is read both in the Coptic and Arabic lan- 
guages, that all the people present may understand 
it. Ihe lessons are next read in the same manner, 


and then several psalms or hymns are sung alter- | 


nately, by the priest and the people. The singing 
heing over, the priest and deacon walk round the al- 


| the people bow their heads low, and say, Bez. 


„** "IES 


tar to represent the promulgation of the gospel, 


which at this time is carried before them. 


fore the sanctuary, opens the book which was be- 


fore laid upon the altar, to denote that the words 


therein contained, and going to be read, proceeded 
from the mouth of our Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ. He makes all the church officers approach 
him to behold the gospel, who kiss the book as it 
lies open; but the laity are only permitted to kiss it 
when shut, and on such occasions it is carried to 
them covered with a veil. The next part of the 
ceremony consists in singing the Nicene Creed, 
perfuming the altar three umes by the priest, while 
he looks towards the east, the washing of hands, 
the blessing of the people with the sign of the cross, 
and the prayer for the kiss of peace, after which 


all the congregation bow to each other, as a sign 


that they are living in a state of brotherly love and 


Christian friendship tagether. 


Wich respect to the oblation itself, which cor- 


responds with the canon of the mass among the 


Roman Catholics; the priest in the first place breaks 

the host into three pieces, and joins them again so 
artfully, that they do not seem to have been divided. 
This ceremony is accompanied with several prayers 
and other acts of devotion, suitable to the occasion. 
They invoke the blessing of The Holy Ghost upon 
the sacred elements, and they commemorate all the 
saints, and the faithful departed this life. 


When the priest elevates the bread, be says, 


« Holy things are for those who are holy.” Ihe 
deacon holds up the wax taper and the cross, and 
the people lay prostrate on the ground, crying out 
with an audible voice, Lord have mercy upon us.“ 
If the elevation be on a Sunday, the people stand 
bare headed in an humble posture, but on all work- 


ing days, they worship with their faces fixed down 


close to the ground, with their caps off. 


Previous to this part of the ceremony, the dea- | 


con says, Bow down your heads before the Lord,” 
and tae priest standing with his face towards the 
<angregation, with the host upon the patin, elevates 


| | and equally as much despised as those in Russia, 
Before the gospel is read, the priest, standing be- 


- which no doubt are extremely painful, they rise up, 


here 


it, and 82ys, * Behold the bread of the 8aints.” Then 
sed is he that comes in the name of the Lor“ 
Profound reverence, and that of bowing the knee 3 
in all eastern countries considered as a just mark of | 
respect due to an coma Sovereign, and therefore 
we need not be surprised, that the ceremony is car. 
ried further, even to prostration, when the Divine 
Majesty is the object they consider themselves 3 
approaching. 
The Copti monks are, in all respects, as ignoran, * 


among the Greeks in the Levant. They ate obliged 
to live in a continual state of celibacy, to forgke 
their friends and relations, and look down with con- 
tempt upon all the good things of this world. The 
work hard in cultivating the ground for a subsistenct, 
which shews that at least, they are not such idle 
drones as some of the same order in other countrieʒ 
They dress in coarse woollen cloth with a leathem 
girdle round their loins, and at nights lie upon 2 
mat on the ground. Before they lie down in the 
evening, they prostrate themselves one hundred and | 
fifty times, with their hands folded in the form of: 
cross. 

As soon as they have finished these prostrations, 


and make the sign of the cross seven times, and then | 
retire to rest. In every convent there is a particula 
saint, and many ridiculous stories are told by the 
monks, concerning miracles wrought by him. 
They keep lamps constantly burning in their churches 
before the images of their saints. ese lamps hang 
directly before the image, so as to be seen by the | 
priest, and on each side of them are ostrich egꝶ, 
to remind him that he ought ta be vigorous and ci 
cumspect in the exertion of his sacred function. 
This custom took its rise from the vulgar notion, 
that the ostrich has her eyes contiuvally fixed upon 
and by that means hatches them. 
They begin their year on the eighth of September, | 
and they observe the Epiphany in a manner different 
from the Russians, or any other whom we have li- 
therto mentioned. The midnight service bcingove!, | 
the patriarch, or whoever officiates, retires to the 
vestry, but returns in a short time dressed in all his 
pontifical vestments, attended by a priest and a dez- | 
con. As soon as they come to the conservatory, 
the patriarch begins the benediction of the Water, 
by reading several lessons, some in the Coptic and | 
others in the Arabic language, out of the Old | 
Testament. He then mixes the water, and stirs 1 
several times cross ways with his pastoral 1 
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mony after him. and during this benediction there is 
a large iron sconce, with three branches about six 
feet high, and in each of them a wax candle burning. 

When the benediction is over, the people plunge 
themselves into the water, without any regard to 
common decency or , modesty in their behaviour. 
After the men have washed themselves, they with- 
draw to the choir, and theri the women move for- 
wards with the same irregularity, to bear a part in 
this immodest religious ceremony, which is not un- 
like some of the festivals of the ancient Pagans. 

They have a festival, which is perhaps the most 
ridiculous of any of those observed throughout the 
world, by persons calling themselves Christians. 
[t is called the festival of the Apparition of Saints, 
and seems to be the effect of the grossest ignorance. 
| They are of opinion that this apparition happens in 
the church of Gemiana, near to which is a chapel, 
where the construction is such, that the reflection 
of light upon different objects lays a foundation for 
their superstition. Here is great reason to believe, 
that the priests do all in their power to cultivate this 
notion; which is not at all to be wondered at, when 
we consider that men, who spend most of their time 
in idleness under the sanction of a sacred character, 

are generally engaged in hatching new schemes, and 
vuch as will support their own grandeur. 


of a man on horseback, and this phantom is wor- 
Shipped as St George, because that nominal, or ta- 
ther imaginary saint, is always represented under 
och a figure. This apparition makes its appear- 
| ance three days * and the devotions of the 
people consist in loud acclamations of joy, and 
hymns sung in commemoration of the saints, which 
we followed by all sorts of diversion and festivity. 
Ihe only inference we can draw from such a rell 
dious ceremony is, that it must have taken its rise in 
the dark ages of Christianity, when designing priests 
mented whatever they pleased, and when the peo- 
ple were ready to e Ae the grossest absurdities. 
Another festival common —_ them, 1s called 


ved by the Roman Catholics, but with very dif- 
cnt ceremonies, of which the following is a 
genume account. 8 ok 
It's well known, that the fertility of Egypt de- 
_ upon the annual inundation of the river Nile, 
has E about the beginning of June, and 
bes: e beginning of Septembef. In times of 
85 ba, 4 virgin was thrown into the river; but 
Abarous custom is now abolished, to make 


Way for co 2 a : 
1 SUperstitious Ceremonies of a, more inno- 


The priests who are present, repeat the same cere- | 


Sometimes they imagine they see the appearance 


the Exaltation of the Cross, which is likewise ob- 
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cent nature. The Mahometan ceremonies, on this 
occasion, will be taken notice of in their proper 
place, but at present we must attend to those of the 
Copti. / 


These people, on the twelfth day of June, assemble 


together in their church at Cairo, and having con- 
secrated a cross, they carry it in solemn procession 
to the banks of the river, where the patriarch, 
bishop, or priest incenses it three times, and then 
throws it into the Nile, as an acknowledgment that 
all the benefits of creation and providence flow from 
the bountiful hand of the Divine Being. This is 
such a Heathen'sh custom, that we are surprised 
how it could ever enter into the minds of people, 
professing themselves to be Christians to embrace 
it ; but then we must remember what was seen in a 
vision by St John (Rev. xii) that when the woman 
sought refuge in thę wilderness, the dragon spewed 


out a great flood, and the earth drank up the flood. 


Now the meaning of this is, that when the inhabi- 
tants of the world had forsaken the pure truths of 
the gospel, the grand adversary of mankind taking 
advantage of their ignorance and superstition, and 
improving upon their natural depravity, sent false 
teachers among them, and the multitude greedily 
swallowed the infectious doctrines. 

The Jesuits in their account of this ceremony are 
much io be blamed, for altho' enemies to the Copti, 
yet they throw the whole odium of the idolatrous 
part of the practice upon the Mahometans. Here 
is an errror indeed, but such as might be expected 
to come from the pens of men, prejudiced in favour 
of a particular system. It is well known, that the 


Mahometaus abhor all sorts of image worship, and 


altho* they niay have some ridiculous ceremonies 
amongst them, yet they have never been proved to 
be idolators. Every Mahometan is obliged to ac- 
knowledge that both the Jewish and Christian dis- 
pensations were of divine original; an] that neither 
the one or the other could have been rendered in- 
effectual, unless the professors of them had disho- 
noured God by their disobedience, trampled upon 
sacred institutions, and set at nought the moral pre- 
cepts in the law of Moses, and even rejected the 
gospel of Christ. | 

With respect to the nuptial ceremonies of the 
Copti, they are in many respects similar to those of 
the Greeks in the Levant, ner indeed much different 
from those of the ancient Jews, of which we have 
already given a copious account. All the castern 
Christians have something so similar among them in 
religious riteꝭ and ceremonies, that we are under the 
necessity of believing, that whatever sentiments of 


' purity they once. embraced, yet, consistent with 


the 
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the corruptions of human nature, and the degene- 
racy of the times, they returned back to heathenish 
customs and are at present little better than Pa- 
ns. | 

When the midnight service of mass is over, the 
bridegroom and bi ide are conducted from their own 
apartment to the church, accompanied by a lon 
train of attendants with wax tapers and other lights. 
Nwring the procession, several hymns are sung in 
the Coptic language, and the attendants join in con- 
cert with the music. The. bridegroom is choir of 
the church, and the bride into the place appointed 
for the reception of the women. Then the priest 
and the people begin several hymns which they sing 
within the choir, and this part of the ceremony 
takes up a considerable time. The priest then goes 
up to the bridegroom and reads several prayers, 
making the sign of the cross at the beginning and 
ending of each, after which the bridegroom 1s or- 
dered to sit down with his face towards the altar, 
- and the priest, holding a silver cross over his head, 
repeats two or three more prayers. | 


Whilst this ceremony is performing in the choir, 


the sacristan, who in general is a deacon, places a 
form or bench at the outer door for the bride to sit 
on with one of her relations. In that attitude she 
remains till the priest with his attendants conducts 
the bridegroom from the choir, and makes him sit 
beside his spouse. After this he spreads a napkin 
over both of them, and then anoints their foreheads 
and wrists with oil, joining their hands together, as 
a signal of their never being separated till the hour 
of death. Several prayers follow, and the whole 
ceremony is concluded by the new married couple 
receiving the sacrament of the eucharist, which is 
administered to them at the altar. 

In their funeral solemnities they are not much 
different from some of the other Greek christians, 
whom we have already mentioned, only that, as the 


Greeks in the Levant, hire female mourners to 
make a hideous noise at the grave of the deceazed, 
here they hire both male and female. The inter. 


ment is generally on the third day after the decease 


of the person to be buried, and it seldom happens 
let their circumstances be ever so poor, that they 
have less than three or four hundred mourners, fort 
is nothing at all to them whom they hire, $0 as they 
can only make a noise, which has the same effect 
upon the populace as if they were parties con- 
cerned, 3 | 
When the body is laid in the grave, the face is 
turned eastward, and then all the hired mourners 
kneel down and make the most hedeous lamentz- 
tions. Several priests dressed in black attend on 
these solemnities, and as they are generally dressed 
like poor ragamuffins, so they make a most despi- 
cable appearance. They do not use any cofins, 
which undoubtedly was the original way of inter- 
ment, but the deceased is laid in the ground, dressed 
in the cloaths he wore before he was taken ill. 


The priest throws the mould over the corpse in 
the form of a cross, and every one present follows 
his example. Upon the whole we may learn from | 
what has been here related, that the Christian reli- 


gion was early established among these people, but 
t 


at while the western or Latin church was endea- | 


vouring to establish the papal supremacy, those in 
the east were equally assiduous to obscure the glory 
of the gospel. 


they suited their purposes. The eastern Greeks, 


on the other hand, being depressed by tyrannical | 


powers, sunk into the most a x5 state of slavery, 
and introduced into their worship such pagan rites 


and ceremonies as were most agreeable to their per- 


verse notions. 


THE 
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e Roman pontiffs conducted 
their schemes upon principles of the most refined | 
policy, and made use of pagan ceremonics as far as | 
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The RELIGIOUS CEREMONIES of the MARONITES. 


HE Maronites, _o h extremely numerous in 
1 the east, yet are but ꝗittle known to the Euro- 
peans, for most of our modern travellers have con- 
founded them with the Greeks, who reside in the 
Lesser Asia. But this is a very gross mistake, for 
they not only hold opinions _— to those peo- 
ple, but there is like wise a great difference in their 
ceremonies. Some time ago, as will appear from 
| the following narrative, they embraced some of the 
customs of the church of Rome, but although the 
| later pretends that both have been reconciled toge- 
ther, yet the Maronites still retain most of their an- 
cient customs. e 
| ltis a very difficult matter justly to determine the 

origin of the Maronites. Such as go under that de- 
| nomination, however, insist, that one Maro an ab- 
dot, who lived in the fifth century, and whose life 
was written by Theodoret, was their first founder. 
| This notion, approved of by Brere wood, is strenu- 
ously supported by Sacchini the jesuit, who, with 
the modern Maronites, insists that these people ne- 
rer separated themselves from the church, and are 
looked upon as Schismatics, only because the revival 
of their union with the Catholic church, has been 
mistaken for an actual return to the Catholic faith, 
and that the erroneous tenets which have been dis- 
covered amongst them, have been laid to their 
| charge, as if they had actually been the authors; 
whereas that misfortune arose from the heretics 
| 7esding among them. But how probable soever 
tus opinion may seem at first view, there is no 
manner of foundation to support it; and the testi- 
monies of Eutychius, patriarch of Alexandria, Wil- 
lam of Tyre, James of Vitry, and several others, 
are $0 many incontestible demonstrations, that this 
nation has actually espoused the tenets of the Mono- 


thelites. Such as look on Morothelism as a heresy, © 


must ikewise pronounce Maro to be a heretic, al- 
tough the Maronites mention him as a saint in 
their liturgy. This, therefore, must be allowed 
beyond all contradiction, that these people after 
they had dissented from the church for five hundred 
jars, made a public recantation of their real or 
mag mary heresy before Aymeric, patriarch of An- 


ws who Was contemporary with William of 
Tre, 


b 


Before that time they owned but one will 


and one operation in Jesus Christ, notwithstanding 
m acknowledged both-his natures. 

he Maronites have a patriarch, who resides in 
the convent of Canubin upon - mount Libanus, and 
assumes the title of patriarch of Antioch. He ne- 
ver concerns himself with the administration of any 
civil affairs; but there are two lords, who are dis- 
tinguished by the name of deacons, or administra- 
tors, and govern all the country which is under 
the jurisdiction of the Turks, to whom they pay 
very considerable tributes. This patriarch is elect- 
ed by the clergy and people according to the ancient 
constitutions of the church. Twelve of their chief 
priests, who represent, without doubt, the twelve 
apostles, meet together in the convent of Canubin 
for this election. This method of proceeding is by 
scrutiny, and when they are all agreed, the clergy 
and the people jointly confirm their choice. If this 
scrutiny should happen to fail of success, they pro- 
ceed to election 
say, three out of the twelve are chosen to make 
the election, which is afterwards confirmed by the 


people. Ever since they have been partially recon- 
ciled to the Romish church, the patriarch elect has 


been obliged to procure the pope's bulls of confir- 
mation. He and his suffragan bishops are obliged 


to live in an uninterrupted state of celibacy ; and it 


is remarkable, there are two sorts of prelates amongst 
them: One sort are actually bishops, having an ac- 
tual title, and people under their jurisdiction ; the 
others are, 3 speaking, no more than abbots 
of convents, and have no cure of souls. 

latter wear no episcopal habit, nor have any parti- 
cular mark or badge of their preferment, but a 
dress like the other monks, except when they sing 
mass, and then indeed they wear a mitre and cro- 
sier by way of distinction. The patriarch, not be- 


ing able to visit all mount Libanus himself, has al- 
ways two or three bishops ready to assist him. Pe- 
Sides the bishops who reside at mount Libanus, 


there are others at Damas, at Aleppo, and in the 
island of Cyprus. | 

As to the other ecclesiastics, they have free li- 
berty to marry before their ordination ; nay, the 


patriarch not long since obliged them either to enter 
into the married state, or to turn monks, 3 
| wo 


by way of arhitration, that is to 


These 
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would admit them into holy orders; for the people, 
who are naturally jealous, cannot endure to see 
young priests unmarried. However, since there is 
a college at Rome, where some of their ecclesias- 
tics have their education, they a.e allowed to live 
Single without molestation on that account. Before 
they studied at Rome, they were very little wiser 
than the common people, and never aimed at any 
higher qualifications than barely reading and wri- 
ting. 'They are thought learned, who, besides the 
Arabic, which is the mother tongue, have some 


knowledge cf the Chaldaic, because their liturgies, | 
and other office books are written in that lan- 


guage. 


* 


The monastic life is no less in vogue amongst the 


Maronites than amongst the other eastern nations, 
Their monks are of the order of St. Anthony, and in 


all probability they are the remains of those ancient 


hermits, who resided in the desarts of Syria and 


Palestine; for they live retired in the most secret 


places amongst the mountains, and the most distant 
from all commerce and conversation. Their habits 
are poor and coarse; they eat no flesh meats, though 
never so much indisposed, and seldom if ever drink 
any wine. They have no notion of making solemn 


vows and engagements; but when they are admit- 
ted into the convent, one of the society, with a 


book in his hand, reads over some few of their 


rules, and exhorts them to be min.ful of their du- 


ty; as for instance, to be chaste, and that is deemed 


- Sufficient without making vows as they do in the 


Romish church, stricily to observe and practise that 
virtue. They have money and effects of their own, 
which they have a power to devise and dispose of 
at their decease. And when their inclination leads 
them to quit one convent, and live in another, they 
may do it without asking leave of their superior: 
They can perform no ecclesiastical office, such as 
preaching, or confessing; so that their devotions 
are all private, without any public woiship for the 
help ot their neighbours. They are all handy-crafts- 
men, aud practise agricu'ture, according to their 
first institution. They are hospitable to the last 
degree, particularly those in the convent of Canu— 
bin, who keep open house all the year round. We 


shall take no notice here of their tenets, because 


there is no other diffcrence between them and the 
other people of the east, but in their schism, which 
they have at present renounced, being partially re- 
conciled to the church of Rome. 
secrate the eucharist with unleavened bread: It is 
very probabvie they never observed that custom till 
their reconciliation with Rome, notwithstanding 
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They even con- 


the modern Maronites insist, that they neyer made 
use of leavened bread for that sacrament. 

Their mass is very different from that of the Ia. 
tin, but since their missal has been reformed at 
Rome, they are strictly enjoined to make ute of 
that, and no other. Every part of their divine ger. 
vice is celebrated with abundance of incense; «. 
pecially their mass, wherein they made use of ng 
maniple, nor stole as the Latins do, nor even of 
chasubles, except since they have had some sent 
them from Rome. But instead of a maniple, they 
wore two small pieces of silk, or stained linen up- 
on each arm, either sewed to their albe, or lad 
loose upon it. The priests never celebrate the mass 
Separately as the Latins do; but all together gur- 
rounding the altar, where they assist the celebrant 
who administers the eucharist to them all. Ihe 
laity receive the communion in both kinds; but the 
pope's missionaries are daily introducing the custom 
of administering it in one only; they are not of 
opinion that the consecration consists in these 
words, * This is my body, &c.“ „“ This is wy 
„blood, &c.“ but in a much longer form of words, 
wherein is concluded that prayer which is generally 
called the Invocation of the Holy Ghost. At pre- 
sent, however, they follow that particular, and se- 
veral others, the opinions of the Latin divines, 
which they have learnt at Rome. As to their other 
offices, they perform them in the church, to which 
they resort at midnight to sing matins, or rather 
the night office. They say lauds, which may pro- 
perly be called their prune, at break of day. Iierce 
i8 ee before mass, and sexte immediately at- 
ter it. Nones are sung after dinner, and vespers at 
sun-set; and lastly, complines, after supper, before 
they go to bed. There is ai introduction besides 
two or three, and sometimes a greater number of 
prayers, with the like number of hymns in every 
office. They have moreover particular offices for 
the week-days, for Lent, Moveable-feasts, and other 
Holy-days. The priests and other inferior clergy 
thought themselves excused from the performance 
of divine service, when they could not assist at the 
choir, till the Latins lately obliged them to say them 
in private notwithstanding. i 

The Maronites always begin their offices with se- 
veral prayers, which are addressed to Jesus Christ 
as their Mediator and Kedeemer. They never pra) 


to the Blessed Virgin, and the Saints, separately 


from jesus Christ. They testify, however, à be- 
culiar veneration for the former, and in their com- 
memoration of her, are lavish in her pra: 


which, according to Father Simon, from mw . 
ä 3 ä a 
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have extracted these remarks, are introduced only 


to honour her extraordinary merit. The Maro- 
nites, when they pray, never implore either her or 
any of the saints mediation ; for they acknowledge 
Jesus Christ as the only Mediator. Yet they hum- 
bly beg that by their prayers, &c. they would aid 
and assist them to obtain the divine mercy. 
heir fasts are very different from ours. The 
keep only Lent, during which they never eat till 
two or three hours before sun-set. They never 
fast in the Ember-weeks, nor on the vigils of — 
of the saints days, nor before any other festivals 
whatsoever; but instead thereof, they have other 
ated times for fasting, which they observe with 
the utmost strictness and austerity; for they abstain 
from flesh, eggs, and milk twice a week, chat is to 
ay, on Wednesdays and Fridays, and upon those 
days, nothing ever enter their lips till noon ; after 
which they indulge themselves as much and as often 
as they think convenient. They fast after the same 
manner twenty days before the Nativity of our 
Blessed Saviour. Their monks extend the obser- 
vance of it much lon Before the festival of 
St. Peter and St. Paul, they all fast fifteen days, and 
3s many before the assumption of the Blessed 
Virgin. | | 
| Their bishops never wait as is the practise of the 
Latin church, till the Ember-weeks, for the ordi- 
nation of the clergy ; but give holy orders on any 
festival whatsoever. Before the late reformation 
was introduced into their church, they conferred in 
one day, on the same person, the several orders of 
reader, exorcist, acolyte, sub-deacon, deacon, 
priest, arch-priest, and bishop ; and all within the 
compass of two or three hours. It is observable, 
that the ceremomies of making any arch-priest, are 
as solemn as for conferring other orders, and it 
_ they look upon it as a distinct order from 
the rest. | | 
They preserve no water in their fonts that has 
been conseerated on Easter eve for the administra- 
tion of the sacrament of baptism, as is done in the 
Larmn church: But whenever, and as often as any 
one is to 1 they bless the water _ A 
| great number of prayers; then they plun e 
person to be eg three times 2 — wa- 
ber, which is made warm before-hand, or pour 
some of it upon him three times. pro- 
dounce, however, the form of words requisite but 
| once naming the person. They never use any salt, 
and not only anoint the head but the breast like- 


wise, with the palms of their hands. They, more- 
"ver, anoint their bodies from head to foot, both 


oy 7 behind. Besides this unction, which is 
0, 5 | 


a 


. 
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performed before baptism, they have another sub- 


sequent to it, which is, properly speaking, the con- 
firmation among the eastern nations; but that cus- 


tom has been abolished ever since the reconciliation 
with the Roman church, and their administration 
of that sacrament according to the Latin form. At 
their baptism, the godfather never holds the infant 
at the font ; but the priest takes it out of the font, 


and wraps it up in a linen cloth. 


* 


chat though they married but in the af 


Formerly, they concerned themselves very little 


about confession before their receiving the holy 


communion, but the Romish missionaries have lately 
obliged them to- it. 
had an equal authority in all matters relating to pe- 
nance before their reformation. There were no 
particular cases reserved to their patriarchs or bi- 


shops. Dandini complains that the duty of confes- 


sion is most $hamefully neglected by the Maronites. 
It must be acknowledged, that not only they, but 
the eastern nations in general, are much more remiss. 
in this particular, than the Latins. As to the pos- 
ture, some confess themselves standing, others sit- 
ting, but most of them upon their knees. Their 

hostly fathers impose upon them public penances, 


r public offences, and private, for secret sins. 


Their penances consist principally in fasting, alms- 
deeds, pilgrimages, and prostrations. Their father 
confessors are, for the generality, directed by the 
penetentials, or penance books, published for their 
assistance on these occasions. Amongst chose who- 
neglect confession, some under pretence of confes- 
sing their sins to God alone, will whisper their 


trans 

with m the church walls. Before their conversion 
to popery, in some measure, they shewed little ve- 
neration for the blessed sacrament of the eucharist, 
which was locked up in a box, without 2. lights, 


and hid in some hole or corner of their churches. 


Neither did they publish the banns of matrimony in 


their churches, before the nuptials were actually so- 
lemnized : They applied themselves to the first priest 
they could find upon these occasions, not thinking 
it necessary to have recourse to the particular curates 
of their respective parighes. Moreover, before that 
time, young 2 were married under twelve and 
rteen years of age. And as to the legal ws > 
ments of matrimony, their custom was CTY Es 
rent from that now practiced in the Roman church ; 
for in their table of es of consanguinity, they 
not only traced their lineage from the head, but they 
meluded the two branches which shoot from it, ima- 
' gining that two persons, though in the same degree, 
as for instance, two brothers made two ees; 80 
degree, 


5A according 


The priest like wise in general 


ions through the crannies which they meet + 
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according to their calculation, they married in effect | once mentioned them in his long catalogue of here. 
in the third; and on the other hand, they looked sies; but that was not necessary, as they are com. 
upon that to be an impediment which was none, for | prehended in the heresy of the Monothelites, 
they would not allow two brothers to marry two The author before- mentioned briefly relates what 
sisters, nor a father and a son to marry a widow and | Dandini the Jesuit, and some others of his fraternity 
her daughter. | Ry | have done amongst the Maronites, and we have re. 
They make use of a particular unction for their | lated it more at large, and added thereto some neces. 
sick; which they call the lamp, because they ac- | sary reflections. All that can be said is, that this 
tually make use of the oil which is contained in | missionary is, in our opinion, more weak than the 
such vesscl, after the following manner. They | others, — he treats of the religious principles of 
make a little cake, something larger than a host, | the Maronites. For which reason we believe one 
and put upon it seven pieces of cotton twisted | ought not to give any credit to a miracle produced 
with little pieces of straw, and put altogether into a My 45 as an incontestible proof of the orthodoxy f 
bason with some oil in it: After that, having read a | the Maronites. He insists, that about three miles 
gospel, and an epistle of St. Paul, with some prayers, | from Canubin, not, far from a town called Eden, 
they set fire to all the cotton. In the next place, | there is a Metropolitan church, that goes by the 
they anoint with this oil, the forehead, breast, and | name of St. Sergius, upon the top whereof there is\ 
arms of all those who are present, and the sick per- | a chapel dedicated to St. Abdon, and St. Sennau, | 
don in particular, saying at each unction, © May | and a fountain of water which runs under the altar, 
tac Almighty by his sacred unction pardon all thy | during the celebration of mass, on the festival ob- 
£118, PAs strengthen thy limbs, as he did those of served in commemoration of these two saints. He 
the poor man who was troubled with the palsy.“ | adds, moreover, that notwithstanding this remark- 
Ihen they let the lamp burn till all the oil is ex- | able day is one of their moveable feasts, being always 
hausted ; and as this oil is blessed by a priest only, | annexed to the first Sunday in the month of May, 
abundance of people have imagined, that this cere- | there is no variation in the current of this fountain, 
mon is not the sacrament of extreme unction, since | which is constantly regulated by the first Sunday in 
it is frequently administered to such as are but slightly | May, and has been so ever since the calendar has 
disposed. Such, however, as have in idea ot the | been reformed by pope Gregory the XIIIch. We 
ariental theology, will be readily induced to believe, | are very well satisfied, however, that this story was 
that those people had no other sacrament of extreme invented purely to serve a turn, and in all probabili- 
unction before the innovations made by the Latins: | ty to give a sanction to the reformation of that ca- 
for the term of extreme unction is peculiar to the | lendar, which these people have refused to admit of 
Romans; because they never anoint their sick but | on several occasions. Bur what is still a more ma- 
when they are in danger of death; which is a cus- | nifest testimony that this miracle is spurious, is, 2s | 
tom the Christians of the Levant are strangers to. dur author assures us, that this fountain, which thus | 
Before we conclude this dissertation on the Ma- | runs under the altar during mass, has a more rapid 
r nites, we shall give the reader an abstract of Fa- | stream when the priest elevates the host; not con- 
ther Besson the Jesuit's reflections upon them in his | sidering, that the Maronites never eievate the host 
tzeatise, entitled Syria Sacra, wherein he takes no- | as the Latins do. Father Besson, however, relates 
tice chiefly of those Maronites, who reside in that | this miracle, as sufficient to jusify that extraordina- 
part of mount Libanus, called Quesoran. This veneration which the Maronites have for the 
Jesuit 1s of opinion, that the Maronites are derived. Ka church, in opposition to the other eastem 
trom St. Maro a Syrian abbot, and not of Maro the | nations, and at the same time to establish the refor- 
arch-heretic; and amongst several other proofs which | mation of the calendar. In that account, likew!s% | 
he produces, he insists, that it is customary for the | we are informed, that the Maronites are very coul- 
Maronites, after their clergy and the people have | teous, and make use of the most obliging terms to 
elected a patriarch, to have recourse to the pope for assure their friends of their readiness to do what 
his confirmation. But he ought to have considered | is desired of them; that it is a common expression 
that they had no recourse to Rome on that account, | amongst them, God Almighty is a good and gracious 
till since their strict alliance with the Latins. He | Being, and will give success to their undertakings; 
adds, moreover, that John of Damas could not | that the name a ch Lord or some of his divine al,. 
possibly be a stranger to the heresy of the Maronites, | tributes are introduced in every sentence almost 
| in case they had been heretics in fact, because he | their common conversation. OT 
| Vas their neighbour: and yet he has not so much as | . 1 
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If thee people, however, are naturally so affable 
and complaisant, they are likewise, says the same 
zuthor, very fickle and inconstant : When they have 
heard 2 very pathetic sermon, you Shall tind them 
all fully bent on conversion and an unfeigned con- 
ſession of all their sins; but when they come to the 
'trial they seem altogether stupid and insensible. 
Their women, indeed, are extremely modest, but 
the richer they are, the less they go to church; in- 
somuch that in order to express a lady's quality, it 
is customary to say of her, that she never goes to 
mass but at Easter, and that not every year. When 
a young virgin is married, she will stay at home for 
| two years together, without once attending mass; 
and will yet go to the public baths, or any solemn 
marriage entertainments. They are banished, as it 
were, from their churches, as the Turkish women 
are from their Mosques. There is a convent of 
nuns, however, of the order of St. Anthony, the 


canctity. This edifice is, indeed, no more than a 
church, wherein these nuns are stoved up close, like 
pigeons in their holes, in little corners, artfully con- 
trwed between the elevation of the arch- roof and 
the terras. | 
Although what has been already offered with re- 
spect to the Maronites may seem grounded on a 
rery solid foundation, yet a er Maronite who 
was professor of Arabic in the college of science at 
Rome, has used his utmost endeavours to demon- 
Strate, that his countrymen were never guilty of the 
| heresy imputed to their charge, and that Maron was 
no Heretic, but on the contrary a holy and ortho- 
dox Christian. Gabriel of Sion, and after him 
Abraham Kcchellensis likewise proposed to write in 
defence of the Maronites and their favourite founder, 
but their apologies never appeared in public. Faus- 
tus Nairon, however, the abovenamed Abraham's 
relation and successor, not long ago published an 
apology for them in a dissertation, printed at Rome, 
| wherein, according to 'the received notion of the 
Maronites, he proves from the testimonies of Theo- 
toret, St John Chrysostom, and several other au- 
| thors, that Maron, from whom the Maronites have 
; their denomination, is the very individual person 
who lived in the year 400, and who is particularly 
mentioned in the Mythology of the Greeks. He 
adds, that the disciples of This abbot Maron were 
| Uipersed all over Syria, where they erected several 
ee and amongst others that famous one under 
own name, situated near the river Orontes. 
© same author insists, moreover, that all those 
mongst the Syrians, who were not infected with 


| Uſheresy whatever, eltered themselves under the 


members whereof are highly esteemed for their 
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protection of these disciples of abbot Maron, whom 
the Heretics of those times called Maronites for that 
very reason. It would have been a great satisfac- 
tion had Nairon produced same testimonies in fa- 
vour of this notion which were not so remote from 
those times; neither ought we entirely to rely on 
the authority of Thomas archbishop of Kfartab, 
who lived, as is asserted, about the eleventh century, 
notwithstanding that prelate was one of the Mono- 
thelites; for upon a strict and. impartial examina- 
tion, we shall find that these authors were very in- 
correct with respect to historical facts ; that they 
mentioned as ancient vccurrences, the more modern 
transactions of their own times, and even borrowed 
them from such books of the Maronites as were 
published since their rcconciliation with the church 
of Rome. 

What Nairon in his apology for his countrymen 
has produced to invalidate the testimony of William 
of Tyre, who is an accurate author, and has men- 
tioned the heresy. of the Maronites as being an eye- 
witness of it, seems most likely to be trur. For he 
assures us, that the before-mentioned William has 
taken the greatest part of his history from the an- 
nals of Said Ebn Batrick, otherwise Eutychius of 
Alexandria; and that as Eutychius is very incorrect 
in abundance of facts which he relates, it 1s not any 
ways surprising that William of Tyre qhould be 
misled and be guilty of the same mistakes. Euty- 
chius according to r assures us, that Maron 
the Monothelite flourished in the reign of the em- 
peror Mauricius, notwithstanding there was no such 
thing, at that time, as Monothelism ever heard of. 
But if the authority of the Arabian historians is to 
be looked upon as invalid, on account of their in- 
accuracy in point of chronology, we must in short 
reject them all. In the point before us, we should 
not rely so much on the authority of William of 
Tyre, with respect to his quotations from the an- 
nals of Eutychius, as to his own particular testimo- 
ny, treating of an occurrence in his own time, un- 
der Aymeric, patriarch of Antioch, who caused the 
Maronites of that country to renounce their pre- 
tended errors. | : 

There is no manner of probability in what Nairon 
has quoted from an Arabian history, which had 
long before been produced by Quiresimus, viz. 
That Maron went from Antioch to Rome, with a 
legate or envoy of pope Honorius, who constituted 

aron, on account of his orthodox principles, pa- 
triarch of Antioch. We shall omit several other 
records of the like nature, which are no where to 
be met with but in the Arabian histories, which 
were composed after the reconciliation of the Ma- 
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ronites with the Romish church. Such as are ever 


$0 little acquainted with ecclesiastical history may 


easily imagine, that these histories have no founda- 


tion in antiquity, and that the Maronites and other 
eastern nations, who are no critics in history, have 
related several things as transacted in antient times, 


which were never heard of till a century or two ago. 


It is likewise on the same foundation, that the au- 
thority of John Maron is rejected, whose annota- 
tions on St. James' liturgy, are not so ancient as 
some have imagined, containing several facts of 
more modern date by several centuries. However, 
the Maronites, who insist they have all along pre- 
served their faith entirely pure and uncorrupted, im- 
pute the errors which are to be met with in some of 


their own authors, to the Heretics their neighbours, 


who have sow those tares amongst them, and even 
prevailed on some of the Maronites to embrace their 
erroneous tenets ; and thus, although the Maronites 
Insist, that they have never deviated from the true 
faith, yet it must be acknowledged, that there have 
heen some of their countrymen, who have main- 
rained the very same principles as the; Jacobites. 
Peter, patriarch of the Maronites, in a letter of his 
to cardinal Caraffa, assures him, that the errors 


which have crept into some of their writings, ought 


to be imputed to their neighbours. | 
We think it highly requisite to insert in this 

place, the chief articles of the belief of the ancient 

Maronites, and some particular tenets ascribed to 


them before their reconciliation with the Latin 
church. Besides their doctrine relating to the pro- 


cession of the Holy Ghost, which was the same 
with that generally received amongst the Greeks, 
and the heresy of the Monothelites which has been 
ascribed to them, some have also imputed to their 
charge, the following extraordinary notions, that 
all the three persons in the sacred trinity became in- 
carnate; that there is no original sin nor purgatory ; 
that the souls of men, at their departuie from their 
respective bodies, neither take their flight to heaven 
nor descend to hell, but that they wait for the 
general 1 of judgment in some place where they 
are altogether insensible ; that all souls were created 
from the beginning the of world ; that it is ne crime 
to renounce their Bath outwardly in case they retain 
it in their hearts. They were of opinion, also, as we 
are informed, that a husband might put away his 
wife for the guilt of adultery, or any other heinous 
offence, and marry again; that such Heretics as 
xenounce their errors ought to be rebaptized ; that 
a child ought not to be baptized till the days of its 
mother's purification should be accomplished : the 
female scx onght to be excluded from the assemblies 
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| of the faithful, and be debarred from receiving in 


animal whatever that had been strangled in it; 


soon as divine service is over, and be seen by no- 


never publish the banns of marriage as the Europe. 
ans do. They have no 1ecourse to their prope 
parish priest, when the 


find. To conclude, they ney cx reg stel tlic Wok 


eucharist during their periodical purgations. More. 
over, they administered the communion. with un. 
leavened bread, and always refused giving it to the 
sick when in danger of death. They never eat an- 


blood. And in fine, they ordained children subdea. 
cons at five or six years of age. We shall pur. 
posely avoid the.repetition of several customs, aud 
several of the points of doctrine which have already 
been sufficiently discussed, and shall also omit some 
others, which are of little or no importance, and 
shall only mention some ceremonies which are pe- 
culiar to the Maronites, and some customs which, 
in our opinion, are worthy of the reader's atten- 
tion. : . 

These Maronites retain a kind of veneration for 
their cedars, and visit them with much devotion, 
especially on the festival of the tranfiguration. On 
that day a solemn mass is celebrated at the foot of 
a tall cedar, on a rural altar, made of stones laid 
one upon another. They carry the testimonies of 
their reverence and respect to their priests so far, as 
never to meet them without asking their blessing ; 
nor undertake an affair till they have not only ask- 
ed, but obtained, that favour. This veneration 
likewise for their priest deters them, when at table, 
from eating or drinking any more after the priest 
has closed the meal by the sign of the cross, and 
the recital of some prayers. Dandini, the pope's 
nuncio, informs us that Maronite priests say but 
one mass a day in one place, and that some of them 
perform it bare - foot; that on their fast days they do 
not say mass till noon, and during Lent, till two or 
three hours before sun-set. Most of them, con- 
tinues he, spread their fingers as wide after cons- 
cration as before, and _ no scruple of touching 
any thing whatsoever. : | 

he women are never placed at church amongst 
the men. The latter place themselves at the upper 
end of the church, the former at the lower, as near 
as possible to the door; that they may withcaw as 


body: And father Besson informs us, that the men 
have not only distinct places from the women, but 
different curates. Dandini the missionary, bow- 
ever, assures us that the women visit the convents, 
walk round their gardens and eat and lodge there. 

We have already observed, that the Maronities 


f 


want to be married, but 


. . 8 5 . n 
without distinction, e use of the first they ca 
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of the bridegroom or bride, nor of the witnesses, 
| nor in short, the time when, or the place where, 
their nuptials are solemnized, which shameful neg- 
| lect gives a sanction to divers ill practices amongst 
| them. 


ir sick persons who are past recovery are equally 
— for after they have supplied them with 
a cross and a little incense they let them expire 
without any further ceremony. They bemoan the 
loss of the dead, with outcries and hideous lamen- 


is 2 demonstration, as we have before : observed, 
that all people observe the customs peculiar to their 
respective countries. There are no provisions, for 
decency sake, dressed for some considerable time at 
the house of the deceased. The relations and friends 


with, and endeavour to alleviate the 8orrows of the 
mourners. 5 | 

[n their funerals they have many customs, en- 
| tirely heathenish, which is not much to be won- 
dered at, when we consider how long it is since the 
gospel was first preached among them; for eve 
thing, let it be ever so valuable is soon corrupted, 
when men introduce into it somethin 
with eit. It was owing to this, that all the innova- 
| tions we meet with in the different professions, 
forms, systems, rites and ceremonies of the Chris- 
tan religion took place. The Roman catholics 


Extreme unction is also omitted by them, and 


tations, accompanied with many contorsions ; which . 


bring victuals and drink with them, and there eat 


inconsistent 
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have gratified ambition by policy ; the Greeks by, 


a pusillanimous meanness, have nourished igno- 


rance ; the Russians, notwithstanding all the real, 


or pretended improvements they have made in the 
arts of war, and in commerce, yet pay very little 
regard to the interests of religion, which is the 

rand ornament of human life. The real truth is, 
the Russians are more eager to imitate the follies 
of their neighbours, than make any improvement 
upon their own manners; and the Greeks in the 
Levant, have neither learning, knowledge, virtue, 
fortitude, nor ambition. The picture here drawn 
is undoubtedly in sable shades, but while the au- 


thor writes he feels as a man, and pities as a Chris- 


tian. He is affected to find that the most divine 
knowledge in the world, should be in a manner 
totally neglected, or at least but little regard paid 
to it. But if it is so in Russia, where power is not 
wanting, and in-Greece, where the oppressed people 
pay little regard to their eternal interests; what 
shall we say of these nominal christians, of whom 
we have now given an account. However, to con- 
clude this melancholy detail, we shall mention the 
rites and ceremonies of another sect, which altho? 


called Christian, scarcely deserve the name, but in- 


deed they have different appellations, which are not 
worth being attended to. A general account of 
these people will naturally lead us to the Tartars 
and Mahometans, according to the plan laid down 
in the beginning. 


TH Nasseries are to be distinguished from the 
Nazariens, or, as the Mahometans call them, 
Nassairous, who constitute a sect amongst the dis- 
aples of Ali. The Mahometan Nazariens are of 
Amon, that the deity. can, unite itself corporally 

with the haman nature. Upon this principle, bor- 
towed from the Christian system, they believe that 


| aw, snts, or Mahometan prophets, and particu- 
aly with Ali. The Nasseries of whom. we are 
peaking, are in truth neither Mahometans nor 


ie deity is strictly united with several of their ima-- 


— 


i 


| 


of the NASSERIES, KELBITES, and CHRISTIANS. 
of st. JOHN. 


Christians. What follows is the clearest account 
vve can find of the Nasseries: Kelbia is the name of 


a country inhabited by these Nasseries, a name 


which in Italian is Christiannaccio, that is to say, 


a. bad Christian. The extent of the country where 


they reside is two days journey in length, and the 
same in breadth by the sea coast from. Tortoza to 


Laodicea. These Nasseries are very much addict- 


ed to pilfering and stealing; but in other respects 


they are very chaste. Their women appear abroad 
unveiled 2 is a custom observed by none 0 
B 5 ; ; 
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the eastern nations but themselves. If a stranger 
happens to pass by, and desires to be directed in his 
Wir, a courteous young damsel will sometimes ac- 


< mpany him for three or four miles together; but 


this is attcaded with dangerous consequences, for 


should the traveller cast an amorous glance. upon 


his indulgent guide, so as to create in her the least 


suspicion, she will murder him if she can, or other- 


wise, by her cries, alarm the neighbourhood, who 
will assassinate him for her. The same happens 
when the women sit at table in a private family. 
hey detest the Mahometans, and their Alcoran, 
notwithsanding they affect being called Turks, to 
secure them from their tyranny and oppression. 
Ihe secrets of their religion are not much known; 
for tlieir women and common people are absolutely 
enjoined not to learn it. None but the Santons, 
and those persons whose peculiar province it is to 
read prayers, to teach the creed, &c. are entitled to 
that privilege. | 

hey have a gospel, which is read to them by 
one of their elders; and, as we are informed, they 
believe in the doctrine of the Holy Trinity; they 
observe Easter, and several other Christian festivals; 
the Nativity of our Blessed Saviour, the Circum- 


<ision, and the Epiphany. New Year's Day they 


call Istrenes, which doubtless is a corruption of the 
French term Etrenes, that is, a New Year's Gift, 
and they have a peculiar veneration likewise for St. 
Barbara. Their assemblies are very private; they 
pronounce several a6 gel over the wine, which is 
distributed amongst all that are present. They ob- 
serve no fasts, and abstain from nothing but eating 
the females of all living creatures whatever. K is 
very observable, that they swear by St. Matthew and 
St. Simon, though they are perfect strangers to the 
history of either of them, and they have likewise a 
church, much like one of ours. 

his obscure people, though planted in the very 
centre of Syria, seem to have something of the Ma- 
hometan, the ancient Persian and the Christian in 
them. They cat no swine's flesh with the first; 


they pay divine adoration, as some authors assure 
us, to the sun, according to the custom of the se- 
ond; and in derision of the Turks abstinence, they 


drink wine with the third; and what is stili more 
remarkable, they pray for the coming of Christ. 
Arabic is their mother-tongue. They constantly 
carry about them Talismanic billets for the preser- 
vation of their health ; but this is a superstitious 
custom which prevails throughout the east. 

There is little or no difference, in all probability, 


between the Nasseries and the Kelhins, or Kelbites, 


which. appellation signifies dogs, and was given 


) 


them out of contempt. But we find like wise flat 
they were so called, from the worship which the 
paid to a black dog. The reader is desired, how. 
ever, to remember, that the antients have made 
mention of the Calbii, as inhabitants of mount Li. 
banus. We are indebted to Hide for this obgery;. 
tion, and the Amedians, who are described by sere. 
ral other historians, as a kind of Barbarians, with. 
out the least civil, or ecclesiastical government, and 
who reside in the forests and caverns of mount II. 
banus, profess likewise an intermixture of Maho. 
metanism and 8 and though they chüse 
rather to say they are Mahometans than Christiang, 
are not withstanding sworn enemies to the former: 
These Armedians, whom Hide calls Hlomeidiauz, 
may very probably be the same people as the Nase 
ries; and we very much question, whether the 
Druses, of whom we $hall in the next place ghe 
some short account, differ much from either. 
Some are of opinion that these Druses, says fa- 
ther Besson very sagely, whom we have just quoicd 
on the subject of the Nasseries, were originally na. 
tives of the city of Dreux, the ancient Scat of the 
Druids; and there still remains amongst them, if 
we may rely on his veracity, abundance of that 
warlike temper of the English, which rendered our 
ancestors so formidable to the Infidels. I hese peo- 
ple, who are the remains of those Christians who 
went to the holy wars, entrenched themselves in 
mount Libanus, and Antilibanus, where for a long 


while they bravely maintained their rights and - 


berties, as well as their religion, till a false apoxtle 


preached a new law to them, and left behind him a | 
dissertation upon wisdom, entitled Achme, These 


are the words of father Besson, but this honest 
missionary, in all probability, never heard, that the 
Druses are taken notice of in Herodotus. The 
Mahometans frequently call the Druses of mount 


Libanus, Molhedites, an Arabian term, signifying | 


profligate wretches, or according to Herbelot's con- 


struction of it, men who have renounced Mahome- | 


tanism, and turned to some other sect. This ap- 


pellation, however, of Molhedites, more patucu. 


larly denoted a sect of Ismaelians, which rendered 
themselves formerly very famous in Asia, porticy- 


larly in Persia, Assyria, and the parts adjacenb 


where their 3 for a long time were distin- 
res by the title 


province in Persia. The Ismaelian Assassins webe 


likewise called Bathenians. Herbelot m__ | 


my MT ow ;, Y cow Ss „„ Quad AA . a OR creams an . 


of kings of the Assassins. 

is prince, our ancient historians call the old man 
of the mountain, for want of knowing, that _ 
term Gebal, which signifies a mounta!n, 13 tue 
name which the Arabians have oe to a particular | 


| 
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tat Bathen signifies the secret knowledge of mys- 
| tories, and their illumination. Now as the blind 
obedience of these Assassins, was grounded on a 
| Lind of illumination, or rather enthusiasm, the 

origin whereof was the reward of Paradise, and the 
promise of a state of everlasting bliss made to all 
such as entirely devoted themselves to death and 
daughter, and were ready at all times to embrue 
their hands in blood where and whenever their 
prince shall please to command them. It is on this 
account, in our humble opinion, that they have 
been called Bathenians ; as some now a-days call 

several sorts of enthusiasts and fanatics, men of il- 
lumination. | . 1 
Purchas, and several other authors, give us a 
| very infamous character of these Druses. "They 
| live, say they, in constant practice of the enormous 
ein of incest. At their most solemn festivals they 
| lie together promiscuous[ly, fathers with their daugh- 
ters, and brothers with their sisters. They are of 
opinion, that the souls of the righteous enter into 
the bodies of new born infants, but that the soul 
of a wicked man resides in a dog. What we have 
further to add, with respect to the morals and reli- 
gious tenets of these Druses will not be altogether 
so odious. Notwithstanding they call themselves 
Christians, none of them are baptized, on the con- 
trary many are circumcised. However, they have 
some idea of jesus Christ, and believe that there 
will be rewards and punishments in a future state. 
Father Besson reduces their creed to the seven fol- 
| lowing articles. 
| Christians, a Jew with the Jews, and a Turk with 

thejzFurks. Secondly, Never pray to God, because 
he knows our necessities before we ask him. 
| Thirdly, To honour the four evangelists and read 
their gospels. But they have no ceremonies, nor 
any religious assemblies. The two churches or 
Moxques, which were subsisting in father Besson's 
ume, were not made use of for the exercise of any 
religious duties. Fourthly, To honour our Lord 
Jexus Christ, and his Mother the Blessed Virgin, 
an to be mindful of the law of Mahomet. Fitth- 
ly, To confess themselves, the men to the men, and 
ine women to the women. Sixthly, To receive 


me communion, which consists of a small piece of 


bread dipped in mulled wine. Ihe seventh relates 


Pincipaſly to their monks, who, as our missionary 


=5Ures us, are very strict in their fasting, and live 
rctred in desarts, which they notwithstanding, some- 
«mes abandon for the promulgation of then Ach- 
ne, These Druses abhor and detest usury to that 
<egree, that they wash all the money which they 
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First to be a Christian with the 


ewe, for fear it should have contracted a kind of | upon the banks of some river, and their archbishops 
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pollution in passing through the hands of some 


merciless usurers. 

We shall here introduce the Curdes, otherwise 
called Turcomans, after the Druses. These Cur- 
des are for the generality a parcel of strollers and 
vagabonds : Ang perhaps it may be said, without 
any manner of injustice, that their religion is as un- 
certain as the place of their abode. Some have ob- 
Served, that the footsteps of Manicheism are plainly 
to be discerned amongst the Cutdes-Jasidies ; for 
they acknowledge, as we are informed, two princi- 
ples, and call the devil their doctor, or head; and 
pay no divine adoration to the Deity, though they 
acknowledge his existence. This is at least a re- 
flection cast upon them by the Christians and Ma- 
hometans, who are equally their implacable ene- 
mies. Some like wise confound these Jasidies with 
the Kelbins, and assert, that they have a peculiar 
veneration for black, as being the colour of the 
devil. The Christians, as we are informed, fre: 
quently divert themselves with making a circle of 
earth round these Jasidies, who are afraid to leap 
the walls of their imaginary prisons, till the circle 
be broken, and all the time they are thus confined, 
the Christians, with a sneet, bid them damn the 
devil. | 

The Christians of St. John are, for the generality, 
confounded with the Sabeans. We shall not here 
expatiate on the religion of the latter. As for the 
former they derive their denomination from their 
baptism, and from the peculiar veneration which 
they have for St. John the baptist. De la Valla is 
of opinion, that these Christians might possibly be 
the remains of the ancient Jews, who received the 
baptism of St. John, "Their religion seems to be 2 
compound of the jewish, Christian, and Mahome- 
tan. Tavernier, is more copious and particular in 
speaking of these Christians than any other tiavel- 
ler whatsoever, and says, that there are abundance 
of them at Balsara, or Bassora, and the parts adja- 
cent. We shall therefore give the reader, in this 
place, an abridgment of his account of them, and 
of the most material facts mentioned by other tra- 
vellers. | i 

Ihe Christians of St. John, at first inhabited the 
country about Jordan, but sometime after the de- 
cease of Mahomet, the persecutions of the Caliphs 
his $uccessors obliged them to fly for refuge into 
Mesopotamia and Chaldea. There they were un- 
der the jurisdiction of the patriarch of erte, but 
at the close of the fifteenth, or the beginning of 
the sixteenth century they diesented from him. 
They reside in no city or town, but what is built 


say, 
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ay, that there are near twenty five thousand fami- 


lies at least of those Christians in those parts. 
4 heir belief is very fabulous, and full of the gross- 
est errors, extracted from a book which they call 
the Divan. The Persians and Arabians call them 
Sabi, but in the sequel of this dissertation we shall 
she that there is a wide difference between the Sa- 


beans and the Christians of St. John. As for the 


latter, they distinguish themselves by the name of 


Mendai-Jahaia, that is, the disciples of St. John, 


and assure us that they have received from him their 
faich, their religious treatises and their customs. 
They celebrate a solemn festival once a year, which 
is continued five days successively; at which time 
they present themselves in a numerous body before 
their bishops to receive, or more properly speaking, 
to repeat this haptism of St. John. They never 
baptize in any place but in rivers, and at no time 
dut on a Sunday; for on that day the validity of 
their baptism entirely depends, though an infant 
should be in danger of death. The infant before he 
is baptized, is brought to church, where the bishop 
reads some prayers over him, suitable to the occa- 
sion. From thence the infant is carried to a river, 
where both the men and the women who are pre- 
sent at df Eremony go up to their knees in water 
with the Bishop. The form of their baptism runs 
thus. ** In the name of the Lord, the first and 
„most ancient of the world, the Almighty, who 
* knew all our actions before the beginning of light, 
&c.” After that, he throws water upon the infant 
three times successively, and after a third aspersion, 
as soon as the bishop, or some priest his assistant 
begins to read again, the godfather, that is, the per- 
son who has the child in his arms, plunges him in- 
to the water, | | 

'Lhis is the ceremony of their baptism, which is 


performed, as is evident, in the name of God pg | 


for they neither acknowledge Jesus Christ to 

God, nor the Son of God, but look on him as a 
person far inferior to St. John the baptist. We are 
informed, however, that they call him, as the Ma- 


| hometans do, the Spirit of God. They acknow- 
ledge, according to Tavernier, that Jesus Christ be- 


came man, to deliver us from the guilt of sin, but 
pretend he was conceived in the womb of the Bless- 
ed Virgin by the influence of the water of some 
2 fountain of which he drank, that after- 


wards the Jews would fain have crucified him, but 


that he vanished out of their sight, and left only an 
apparition which they crucified in his stead. In 
short, every thing they say, both with relation to 
Jesus Christ ind fie = is all a medley of ab- 


s urd and ridiculous fiction contained in their Divan, 


nor have they a better notion of the third petzen 
in the sacred trinity. 

This Divan of theirs, is, as we are informed, fle 
only book which is now extant amongst them; fr 
their ancient sacred books, which were written in 
Syriac, are all lost. In this Divan, however, i; 
comprised their doctrines, and the mysteries of their | 
religion. God is there described as a corporeal be. 
ing, and as having one son, whose name was Ga. 
briel. Their angels and their demons are all cor. 
poreal like wise, some male and some female. They 
marry, and propagate, and believe that God create 


the world by the 2 of Gabriel, and was a8. 


sisted in that operation by fifty thousand demons, 
They believe the world floats upon the water like « | 
foot-ball, and the celestial spheres are surrounded 
with water; the sun and the moon sail round about 
it in their respegtive vessels. The earth was so 
fruitful at the hear moment of its creation, that what 
was son in the morning was fit to be gathered in 
the evening. Gabriel taught Adam the art of hus- 
bandry, but his farst transgression made him forget 
the instructions which were given him, and he could 
recover no more of it than we know at present. 
The other world is infinitely more beautiful and | 
more perfect than this, but in all other respects, 


much like it. The inhabitants of it eat and drink, 


and there are cities, houses, and churches in which 


the spirits perform divine service, sing, and play up- 


on musical instruments. The demons attend a sick 
man at the hour of his death, and conduct bis soul | 
through a road, where there are innumerable wild 
beasts: If the deceased was a righteous person, his 
soul is admitted immediately into the presence of 
God, having trodden under foot those savage crea- 
tures who sought to impede his journey. On the 


other hand, the soul of a wicked man is almost 


torn in pieces by those savages before it is qualified 
for its admission into the divine presence. At tie 
last day, two angels shall weigh impartially the ac- 
tions of all pls in a balance ; but there Shall 


be a general. pardon for all those of their ect. 


They shall be one day saved after they have $uffered 
the punishments due to their demerits. This is the 
whole substance of their doctrine. TE 
Some historians tell us, that they have 2 aer 
veneration for the cross, and that they are frequent 
making the sign of it. The world, according o 
their notion, is a cross, because it is divided into 
four parts. They say there are several 8 
the sun and the moon; nay, that the mast oi 
vessel in which the former sails is like wise 2 aw t 
St. John the baptist, is as we have already obs — 
their most illustrious saint: but however, 3 | 
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only one, for they acknowledge likewise the sanc- 
tity of Zacharias, Elizabeth, the Blessed Virgin, and 
the twelve Apostles. We shall not here introduce 
a tedious detail of the incredible miracles, which 
either proceeded, or accompanied the nativity of St. 
John, nor of those which are ascribed to the before- 
mentioned Zacharias and Elizabeth, the parents of 
St. ohn, nor of the absurd romantic lite of this 
forerunner of Jesus Christ. As to all these partieu- 
lars, we shall refer the curious reader to Tavernier, 
| for according to their traditions, the sepulchre of 
St. John is near Chuster in the province of Chusistan, 
where there are multitudes of these Christians of 
St. John. | ; 
The sacerdotal habit of their priests is a kind of 
red stole over a surplice, and they have the different 


degrees of priests and bishops amongst them, but 


they have no established rule, no ceremony, in short, 
no religious rites observed by any Chris- 
tans to create such difference between their superior 
and inferior ders, Children succeed their parents 


in the ministerial office, and if a priest dies without 


issue, the next akin is promoted to his place. The 


bishop himself very frequently recommends his own. 


don to the people, who first elect him, and then pre- 
dent him in form to his father to consecrate him. 
This ordination consists in some particular prayers, 
which are said for six or seven days over the postu- 
lant or novice, who is obliged to fast all the time. 
The son may succeed his father if he be but sixteen 
or seventeen years of age ; and all these ecclesias- 
tics are obliged to marry, but then their brides must 
all be virgins. Neither can any one be promoted 
to ecclesiastical dignities, except his mother was 
found a virgin, hen first married. All these priests 
wear long 1 and a small cross upon their clothes. 
their sacrament of the eucharist, and their mass, 


if they may properly be called such, consist in the 


observance of the following custom. They take a 
small cake, kneaded with wine made of raisins in- 
fued in water, and with oil: The flower and the 
wine represent the body and blood of our Blessed 
Lord; the oil, which is the emblem of that charity 
and grace which accompanies the sacrament, is a 
representation of the people. 
of the whole, they pronounce several long prayers 
over this cake, which tend to the praise and glory 
of God, without making any mention of the body 
of our Blessed Lord, there being no absolute neces- 
*ily for it, as they say, since God Almighty knows 
_ kr intention. After that, they carry the cake in 
Procession, and when that ceremony is over, the 
* distributes it amongst the people. 
0. 16. | | 


For the consecration 
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religion, is the sacrifice of the hen. 


also an inveterate aversion to oy 
because, say they, the Jews, w 
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Besides this grand festival of which we have been 
speaking, and which lasts for five days successively, 
they have another that holds. three days, appointed 
for the commemoration of the creation of the world, 
and the parents of mankind ; and another of the 
same duration kept in August, called the festival of 
St. John, We shall take no notice of their fasts, 
nor of their oblation of a ram, which they sacrifice- 
in a hut, composed of palm-branches, and purified 
beforehand wich water, incense and sundry prayers : 
but one of the most important ceremonies of their 
| A priest, 
known to have kept his chastity, and for being the 
son of one who was an approved virgin at her nup- 
tials, is the only person who is intitted to the cele- 
bration of this sacrifice. In order to the due per- 
formance of which the priest repairs to the bank of 
some river, drest in all his sacerdotal ornaments. 
which are white linen garments which he throws 
over him, another with which he girds his loins, 


and a third which is his stole.. Thus equipped, he 


takes the chicken, plunges it in the water for its 
better purification, and turning his face towards tlie 


east, he cuts its head off, holding the fowl by the 


neck till it has done bleeding. During the time of 
the blood's trickling down on the ground, the priest 
repeats several times the following prayer, with 
abundance of fervour and devotion, and lifting up 


his eyes to heaven :—* In the name of the Lord, 


may this flesh be a blessing to all those who shall 
partake thereof.” No woman, nor layman, must 
presume to kill any hens. The former are.prohi- 
bited, because they look upon them as persons im- 
pure, and who for the same reason, according to 
Tavernier, are excluded from the church. Ihey 
observe much the same ceremony 1n killing their 
sheep, and their fish: But they are not so punctual . 
as to the hens. : 

These ministers, or priests of St. John, are, it Seems, . 


| butchers by profession, for as they imagine no per- 


son pure aud undefiled but themselves, they will never 
drink out of a cup, that any one, who is not of their 

own sect, has before made use of: and if a stranger 
has used it, it is immediately broken to pieces, 5 
fear any of the faithful should be so unfortunate as 
to be defiled by drinking after them. They have 
thing that is blue, 

o were conscious 


by their revelation, that the baptism of St. John 
would abolish their law, threw a large quantity of 
indigo into the river Jordan, in order to defile the 
waters: This prophanation of them had hindered. 
St. John from baptizing Jesus Christ, had not God 
5 C. 
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or not; her answer is foreseen ; she says, yes: but 


go into the house, where they are seated by the 


ders close to each other, whilst he reads a long 


Almighty prevented the malicious intention of the 
Jews, and sent an angel to draw some water out of 
the river whilst it remained pure and undefiled. This 
is the received opinion of the vulgar, but their aver- 
dn, in reality, arises from the dog's dung which is 
thrown into the composition of this colour; a dog 
being looked by the Christians of St. John as a very 
unclcan animal. Ihe aversion which they have to 
the Mahometans, their ancient persecutors, gives 
them also an equal distaste to any thing that is 


green, which is the-sacred colour of Mahomet. 


We $shall now proceed to the nuptial ceremonies. 
he priest and the relations of the intended bride- 
groom wait on the young lady proposed to be his 
bride, in order to ask her, whether she is a virgin 


che is not believed upon her bare affirmation. She 
is obliged to take her solemn oath ; the priest's wife 
searches her, and gives in her deposition hkewise 
upon oath. After which the bridegroom and the 
are conducted to a river, and there baptized. As 
soon as they are come within a small space of the 
bridegroom's house, he takes his bride by the 
hand, and conducts her to the door, and after that 
returns with her to the same place where the ce- 
remony began, which he repeats seven times suc- 
cessively, the pnest following them all the time, 
anch reading in his ritual several prayers. 'Thenthey 


priest under a canopy with their heads and shoul- 


service over them which is followed with a lesson 
out of their Faal, or a book of divination, which | 
he consults in order to-tind out the critical minute 
tor a happy consummation of their nuptials. As 
soon as that is over, both parties wait upon the bi- 
$hop, and the husband deposes before him, that he 
found his wife a virgin ; and then the bishop mar- 
ries them, puts several rings upon their fingers, 
and baptizes them again. lt the bridegroom finds 
himself deceived, as to his wife's virginity, and is 
notwithstanding determined to wed her, he must 
make application to a priest, and not to the bishop 
to complete the ceremony. But the people are so 
fond of being married by the bishop, and it is such 
an infamy to have the ceremony performed by ny 
one else of inferior dignity, that a marriage wit 
one who is discovered to have lost her honour be- 
fore-hand, but very seldom, if ever, holds good. 
Javernier gives for a reason of this strict inquiry 
with respect to the virginity of their wives, the 
right of the bridegroom which he ought to main- 
tain with the utmost rigour and severity; to which 


we may add, that the honour and interest of fami- 
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lies in a great measure depend upou it, aud te 
design, by this prudent precaution, as our travel. 


ler expresses it, to bridle their daughters. These 


Christians of St. John are allowed to marry several 
wives, but only of their own family, and their oy 
tribe, and this custom is derived from the Jews 
for thei widows are not allowed to marry again, 
and their men are debarred the invaluable pt 8 
of putting away their wives. | 

We shall close this dissertation with an account 
of a pretended sect, called the Abrahamites, who 
if we credit an anonymous travellers voyages printed 
in the year 1724, are also to be met with in Egypt; 
but we suspect the veracity of the author, since no 
traveller but himself, as we know of, ever made 
any mention of these deists of Kgypt. Besides, the 
way of thinking of these Abrahamites is, in vu: 
opinion, so contormable to that of those free-thin. 
ers who dogmatize in England and Holland, with- 
out the least appreheusion either of dragoons, gal- 
lies, or inquisitions, that it is very probable, he ha; 
formed his Abrahamites upon the same model. 
Moreover, the character of this bold adventurer, 
and of those who assisted him in the methuu of 
compiling his romantic treatise, is very different; 
but tho' the general idea which is entertained of 
them, will never prejudice any one in favour of that 
pertormance, we $hall notwithstanding include the 
tundamental tenets of these imaginary sectaries. 

The Abrahamites, who are very few, acknow- 


vilege 


| ledge no other law but that of nature, which God, 


they say, delivered to Abraham, from whom, as 
they pretend, they originally descended. They 
constantly read those sacred books, wherein the 
history of the creation is included, tho' widely dif. 
ferent from that of Moses, which they look, upon 
as a mere romance. As to Moses, the Abrahamites 


are of opinion, that he was the able t and most 
learned physician, and best chymist till that time; 


that his miracles were wholly due to his extraor- 
dinary skill in physic and chemistry. They do not 
look upon him as a prophet, but as a wiselegislator, 
and compare him to the law giver of the Chines, 
Jesus Christ, whose law we have corrupted, nete, 
say they, pretended to be God; his morals, how- 


ever, must be allomed to be extremely just, pure | 


and refined. The fathers of the church were men 
either too illiterate or too hypocritical. The Ab- 
hamutes reflect very severely upon the Cercmonic, | 
the divine worship, and the festivals of the Chris- 

tians. They despise and turn to ridicule the mys. 
teries of Christianity; and to conclude, they affect 
to worship one supreme Being, and him only ; 


and to love their neighbours as chemsel ves; Jet 
| | think 
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4ink their destiny uncertain, and look upon the im- 
mortality of the soul only as a modern system, yet 
comfortable and grounded upon reason. 2M 
From all that has been said concerning these 
Greeks, whom those who dwell in. the Levant call 
Schismatics, WE may draw the following useful re- 
fections. . First, that as the corruptions among 
them are in Some measure universal, so this, as an 
effect, must have originally flowed from a cause of 
the Same extensive nature. For had not the whole 
Christian world been at one time totally corrupted 
in entiments concerning the truth, those fatal ef- 
fects would not now have been discovered or felt. 
Secondly, the least deviation from truth in reli- 
gion, Or in morals, is generally attended with the 
most fatal consequences. Complaisance to the 
Heathens, and the vain ambition of making nume- 
rous converts, induced the Christians, after the 
time of Constantine the Great, to adopt many ido- 
latrous ceremonies.. The progress was gradual, 
and the poison spread itself furiously, till the gos- 
pel of Christ became little better than a system of 
Heathenism. In all these corrupted churches, 


where poverty, in all temporal things is conspicu- 


ous, and where ignorance is rather sought after than 
avoided ; we find the wretched people 1 of image 
wors|up, and a thousand other fopperies. £1 

Thirdly, as the corruption was gradual, 'and is 
now become as it were inveterate, a reformation 
must like wise be gradual. How far distant that 
period may de, no man can say. It is much to 
be wished for by all those who seek to promote the 
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happiness of their fellow creatures, in time and 
in eternity; and consistent with the divine perfec- 
tions we may hope for it. God may in justice pu- 
uish men, by withdrawing his favours when they 
forsake his laws and despise his ordinances ; but no 
Sooner do they return to their duty, like the prodi- 
gal in the goopel, than they are received with open 
arms of aftection. : 

Lastly, let us as Protestants, who are favoured 
with the holy scriptures and the gospel in its purity, 


endeavour to set a proper value upon such unde- 


served and inestimable privileges. Let our consci- 
ences never upbraid us with the horrid sin of ingra- 
titude to our most generous benefactor, but let us 
shew ourselves worthy of his mercies, by living as 
obedient children. And to conclude, let us consider 
that we cannot give a stronger proof of our grati- 
tude for the favours and blessings he has bestowed, 
than in praying that he would be graciously pleaged 
to open the eyes of those who sit in darkness, and 
in the region and shadow of death. It is the cha- 
racter of the devil, to wish every creature as misera- 
ble as himself; but a Christian of a noble, generous 
dispositien, knowing the happiness of fis own 
condition, wishes all mankind to be equally $0. 
Our Saviour has commanded us. to pray that his 
kingdom may come, the meaning of which words 
are, that we should earnestly desire to see the gos- 
pel promulgated over the whole habitable world, as 
an 3 of the kingdom of glory that must suc- 
ceed ĩt. | 


7 
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An Accouxt of the RELIGION of the MAHOMETANS. 


WE are now, in the course of this work, 
indeed, we 
nothing of God or Christ Jesus; but when we meet 
with a body of people who actually believe in Di- 
vine Revelation, but pay more regard to an imposi- 
| _ than to the truth, we are apt to make use of 
© cnpressjons recorded by Knowles, O] why 

will ye believe in lies.” The most judicious of 
on Christian commentators, whether ancient or 
era, are of opinion that the locusts mentioned 


„ to enter upon a melancholy subject 
eel for the Heathen nations who know | 


| 


m Revelation ix. 3, allude in all respects to the Ma- 
hometans. Nay, it would seem that there could 
be no manner of doubt concerning the truth of this 
opinion, especially when we consider the similarity 
of circumstances. Locusts; as we are assured by 
the learned Dr. Shaw, come from the north tothe 
south of Asia, in such amazing numbers, that hey 
even darken che air, and it is well known, that fust 
the Arabians and then the Turcumans, both of 
whom established 'Mahotnetanism, marched in such 
armies together, that tliey carried destruction - 


before 


: 


them. Like the army of Xerxes they darkened the 
sun, which circumstance induced the Athenian to 


- — — 
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most of the remains of antiquity, and converted 


& 


say, We shall fight in the shade.“ 
Again, to go on with the parallel, locusts are 
produced by a corruption in the air, and all our ec- 
_ clesiastical historians acknowledge, that during the 
sixth century, the Christian church was so mach 
- corrupted, particularly in the east, that little beside 
the name was left. Poetry itself has been brought 
in to support the assertion; for on this melancholy 
subject, Mr. Hughes wrote the. siege of Damascus, 
one of the finest compositions this country ever 
produced. | 
As the swarms of locusts destroy every herb-6f | 
the field, and leave neither food for man nor beast, 
80 in the same manner the Mahometans destroyed 


the Christian churches into Mosques. Nay, they 
even destroyed the food necessary for the support of 
the intellectual faculties, namely books, and the 
seats of learning. The comparison indeed, might 
be carried much farther, but the following narrative 
renders it unnecessary. We shall therefore begin 
with the life of the arch impostor Mahomet, and 
then proceed to. describe the ceremonies of his re- 
ligion. 

Mahomet was born at Mecca, a city. of Arabia, 
and descended from the ancient tribes of Korashites, 
who had long enjoyed the regal dignity, so that this 
impostor was far from being descended of such mean 
parents as has been generally represented. Indeed, 
it seldom happens, that men, who are no ways con- 

nected wich illustrious families, are fired with that 
sort of ambition which creates a name. But when 
a man has been told that his ancestors were revered 
for actions, which have rendered their names fa- 
ms they are stimulated on to imitate them, or at 
least to attempt to do so. | 

The father of Mahomet was Abdollech of the 
royal family of Arabia, and his mother's name was 
Amena. He was born in the year of our Lord 571, 
Justin the second, then emperor of Constantinople, 
and Cheross the first king of Persia. It happened, 
however, from a variety of causes, that in his youth 
he was in very indigent circumstances, for his father 
dying before he was two pos of age, he was left 
in a manner destitute of subsistence, and as for edu- 
cation in letters, it appears he had none, His mo- 
ther died when he was about eight years of age, and 
then he was left to the care of his grandfather, who 
died within a year afterwards, _ then 'Taleb his 
uncle took him under his protection, to bring him 
up as a merchant, a name much esteemed among us 
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| who seems to have been an abandoned vagabond, 


1 Christians have corrupted ther 
holy religion, and therefore God has raised you vy | 


Jews, which naturally led their minds from idola- 


many 


at present, but at that time signifying a robber. 


1 


In this manner Mahomet was brought up til he 
arrived at years of maturity, and then he was gent 
to conduct a, caravan to Syria. It was in Borg, 3 
city of Syria, that Mahomet was first taken notice af 
by a Nestorian monk, whose name, according tg 
the Christian historians, was Sergius, but accordin; | 
to the Arabians, Bahira. But let his name be wh; 
it will, it is here necessary to observe that this monk, 


saluted Mahomet in the crowd of merchants, and 
told him that he was to be the third light of the 
world. The law of Moses, said he, is now to- 


to reform the world and establish a pure religion.“ 
There cannot remain the least doubt but this declz- 
ration, fired with ambition the mind of our young 
adventurer, but for some time he concealed his rea 
sentiments, till he was about twenty-five years of | 
age, when he married Cadigha, a rich m6 avg in 
ecca, who made over her whole fortune to him, 
and for three years longer he continued to travel 
with his caravan to Damascus. It was then that 
he began to form some hopes of making himself 
sovereign over all the Arabian tribes, but he had 
Gffculties to struggle with, the greatest of al 
being that of religion, or rather superstition. 
Having maturely weighed all these circumstances. 
he concluded that no project bid so fair as that d 
establishing a new form of religion. Many git 
cumstances concurred to facilitate his design; for 
the Arabians his countrymen had all that time little 
or no knowledge of religion, and as he had comet 
sed with the Jews and corrupt Christians while be 
carried on merchandize with the Syrians and Egip- 
tians, so he had learned as much as to enable him to 
form a new system composed of all the errors of the 
Jews and Christians, mixed with a considerable 
share of. Heathenism. He had observed, that tbe 


Arabians his countrymen, who attended him, were 


acquainted with some of the notions espoused a 
the Syrian Christians, and likewise with those of the 


try, and rendered them susceptible of any imp. 
tures, however erroneous in their nature, or pen 
cious in their tendency. 5 * 

He was now about thirty-eight years of at 
as his life had been extremely vicious, he, Ik 
artful impostor, considered himself as under ve!) * 
licate circumstances. He therefore formed the re 
Solution of withdrawing from company, and spen b 
ing part of his time in the desert, under piety, 
that he was employed in ee ©-a6a_r) 100 
place he went to was a cave near Mecca, ca "a 


- 
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cave of firs, and there it was he first formed his 
acoran, which he bad drawn up in writing by some 


of his associates, particularly Sergius the monk, 


ham we have already mentioned. f 

* evenings he 888 home, and told his 
vile what tevelations had been made to him, and 
his design in. doing so was to induce her OG 
the women over to his party. At first his wife di 

not believe those stories, which grieved Mahomet 
considerably; but as he acted consistent with the 
character of impostors in general, so he prevailed 
| with a fugitive vagabond monk to tell her that he 
hd had the same revelation intimated to him. This 
had such an effect on the woman, that she re- 


nounced her former religion and became a prose- 


Iyte to that system of imposture first invented by 
her husband. 5 | „ ; 
| Having gained his end so far, he continued his 
zusterities two years longer, till he had arrived at 
the age of forty, and then he acquired such a repu- 
tation for sanctity, that he took upon himself the 
name of apostle of God, setting forth that he was 
| come to reform the world, by establishing a divine 
| revelation from God. For four years longer, he 
did not venture to make his opinions 2 con- 
tenting himself with: conversing with a few friends in 
private, and there he procured such an influence over 
| them that they became his disciples, believing that 
all he taught them was truth. Zagad, one of his 
Slaves, having embraced this new religion, Maho- 
met granted bim his pardon, and ever since it has 
| been a maxfm among the Mahometans, that when 
Ade who is of another religion submits to be cir- 
cumcised, and to embrace the Alcoran, he is then 
made free. This was carrying the principles of li- 
berty to a greater extent than amongst the Jews of 
ald, but there are such a variety of different circum- 
| Sances in the moral government of this world, that 
unless we attend to them with care, we can never 
| form a proper conception, 
And here it is necessary to observe, that Mahomet 
frst laid the foundation of his religion at the same 
ame that the bishop of Rome, by virtue of a grant 
| from the tyrant Phocas, assumed the title of uni- 
7erxal head of the church, and thereupon claimed 
o himself that Supremacy which he and his prede- 
besdors have ever since been endeavouring to esta- 
bl) over the church of Christ. Nay, it may be 
| further added, that both endeavoured to establish 
wicreignty by imposture, and support themselves 
] coercive measures. Mahometanism was pro- 
Fagated by fire and sword; popish idolatry by the 
ame means. . 


| 1 having procured a considerable num- 


3 


— 


* 


ber of disciples, began to publish his opinions open- 


ly to the people of Mecca, and the first doctrine that 
he taught among them was, that there was but one 
God, and that he only is to be worshipped; that all 
idols should be taken away, and their worship ut- 


terly abolished; and that those who say God has 


sons or daughters, or that there are any other gods 
associated with him, are impious and ought to be 
abhorred. By denying him sons or associates, he 
reflected on the doctrine of the trinity; for although 
the Mahometans allow Christ to have been a pro- 
phet, yet age deny that he was the son of God. 
By denying that God had daughters, he insinuated 


that the Arabians were idolators, because they be- 


lieved that some eminent women, who had lived 
among them, ought to be worshipped. He allowed 
the scriptures both of the Old and New Testament, 
but at the same time, insisted that both Jews and 


Christians had forsaken God, so that they were re- 


jected, Happy for the world had not this assertion, 
especially with respect to Christians, been too 
true. 

He pretended to receive all his revelations from 
the angel Gabriel, and that he was sent from God on 
purpose to deliver them unto him. And whereas 
he was subject to the falling sickness, whenever the 
fit was upon him, he pretended it to be a trance, 
and that the angel Gabriel was come from God 


with some new revelations unto him, the splendour 


of whose appearance he not being able to bear, 
caused him to fall into those trances, in which the 
angel conversed with him, and delivered to him 
those messages from God, which he was sent to re- 
veal unto him. 

His pretended revelations he put into several chap- 
ters, the collection of which makes up his Alcoran, 
which is the bible of the Mahometans. The ori- 
ginal of this book he taught them was laid up in 
che archives of heaven, and that the angel Gabriel 
brought him the copy of it, chapter by chapter, 
according as occasion required they should be pub- 
lished to the people. Part of these he published at 
Mecca, before his flight from thence, and the other 
part at Medina, which he did after this manner. 


When he had forged a new chapter, which he in- 


tended to publish, he first dictated it to his secretary, 
and then delivered the written paper to be read tio 
his followers, till they had learned it by heart; 
which being done, he had the paper brought to 


him again, and he laid it up in a chest, which he 
called the chest of his apostleship. This he did, we 
suppose, in imitation of the ark or holy chest among 


the Jews, in which the authentic copy of their law 
was deposited. This chest he left in the —_— | 
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of one of his wives, and out of it, after his death, 
was the Alcoran compiled, in the same manner as 


Homer's Rhapsodies were out of the loose poems of 


that poct. Abu Beker first made the collection, but 
Ochman afterwards revising and new modelling it, 
formed into that shape in which we now have it. 
On his first appearing publicly as a prophet, the 
people laughed at him for the ridiculousness of his 
pretence; some called him a sorcerer, and a magi- 
clan, others.a lyer, an impostor, and a teller of old 
fables; of which he often complains in his Alcoran; 
$ that for the first year he prevailed nothing among 
them, nor got any thing else by his publishing those 
chapters of his Alcoran which he had then compo- 
sed, or his preaching to them the doctrines of them, 
hut scorn and contempt. But this did not dis- 
courage him from still proceeding in his design, 
which he managed with great art, for he was a 
wan of a ready wit, and a very acceptable address; 
ne bore all affronts, without seeming to resent any; 
and applicd himself to all sorts of people, without 
contemning the meanest ; was very courteous both 
in giving and receiving visits; the great men he 
soothed with very flattering praises, and the poor 
he relieved with gifts and alms; and towards all 


men managed himself with that art of insinuation 


(in which he exceeded all men living) that at length 
he surmounted all the difficulties Wa so bold an 
imposure in the first venting of it must necessarily 
be liable unto, and several other new proselytes 
Jeined themselves unto him, among whom was 
Omar Ebno ' Chattab, who was one of his succes- 
sors, and then a considerable man in the city. His 
example was soon followed by several others, so that 


in the titth year of his pretended mission he had en- 


cteased his party to the number of nine and thirty, 
and himself made the fortieth. | 
On his having made this progress, several began 
to be alarmed at it. Those that were addicted to 
the idolatry of their forefathers, stood up to oppose 
iim as an enemy of their gods, and a dangerous in- 
novator in their religion. But others, who saw 
ſurther into his designs, thought it time to put a 
stop thereto for the sake of the public safety of the 
overnment, which it manifestly tended to under- 
mine for the establishing of tyranny over them; 
and therefore they combining together against bim, 
intended to have cut him off with the sword. Tut 
Abu Taleb, his uncle, getting notice hereof, defeated 
the design, and by his power, as being chief of the 
tribe, preserved him from such other like attempts 
as were afterwards formed against him. For al- 
though he himself persisted in the paganism of his 
Ancestors, yet he had that affection for the impostor, 


| 


as being his kinsman, and one 


his house, that he firmly stood by him a 
his enemies, and would suffer no one to do 


hurt as long as he lived. And 
under so powerful a protection 


that was bred upn 
gainst all 

him any 
therefore being at: 
he boldly went on | 


to preach to the people in all public places of the | 
city, where they used to assemble, and published } 


unto them more chapters of his 
der, as he pretended, they were 


angel Gabriel. The chief subject «© 


Alcoran in the or. 
e 8 him by the 


which was tg 


press upon them the observance of some moral du. 


of his own pretended apostlesh 


retained, consisted the whole 


ties, the belief of the unity of God, and the dignity 


ip, in which indeed, | 


besides some Heathen and Jewish rites which he 


of his new forged | 


_—_— 15 5 
Ihe main arguments he made use of to delude 
men into this imposture, were his promises and his 
threats, as being those which easiest work on the 
affections of the vulgar. . His promises were chief 
ly of paradise, which he so cunningly framed to the 
ust of the Arabians, as to make it totally consist in 
those pleasures which they were most delighted 
with. For they being within the Torrid Zone, 
were, through the nature of the clime, as well as 
the excessive corruption of their manners, exceed- 
ingly given to the love of women; and the scorch- 


in heat and dryness of the country making rivers 


of water, cooling drinks, shaded gardens, and plea- 
sant fruits, most refreshing and delightful unto 


them, they were from hence 


therefore to answer the height 


apt to place ther 


highest enjoyment in things of this nature. And 


of their carnal de- 


sires, he made the joys of beaven, which he propo- 
sed for a reward to all those that should believe in 


him, to consist anne in these 
rells them in many p 


particulars. For he 


aces in his Alcoran, That they 


shall enter into pleasant gardens, where many nvers 


flow, and many curious fountains continually send 


forth most pleasing streams, ni 


repose themselves on most delicate beds adorned 
with gold and precious stones under the shadow df 
the trees of paradise, which shall continually yield 
them all manner of delicious fruits, and that there | 
they shall enjoy most beautiful women pure and 
clean, having black eyes and countenances always 


fresh and white as polished 


cast an eye on any other but themselves, wich 
whom they shall enjoy the continual pleasures ot 


love, and solace themselves in 
amorous delights to all eternity, 


most delicious liquors, and most savou'} Pp 
out being ever intoxicated 0 


pleasant wines, wi 


overcharged by them, which s 


h which they shall 


rls, who shall not 


their company with 
drinking with them 


hall be administerel 
MM 


to them by beautiful boys, who shall be continually 
| running round their beds to serve them up unto 
| them in cups of gold, and glasses fixed on diamonds. 
And as thus he framed his promises of reward in the 
bite hereafter as might best suit with the sensual 
uAupetites and desires of those to whom he proposed 
em; so on the contrary, he described the punish- 
| ment of hell, which he threatened to all that would 
not believe in him, to consist of such torments as 
would appear to them the most afflicting and 
grierous to be borne. As that they should drink 
nothing but boiling and stinking water, nor breathe 
any thing else but exceeding hot winds, things most 
terrible in Arabia ; that they should dwell for ever 
in continual fire excessively burning, and be sur- 
rounded with a black hot and salt smoak as with a 
coverlid; that they should eat nothing but briers 
and thorns, and*the fruit of the tree Zacon, which 
chould be in their bellies like burning pitch. In 
the proposing of these promises and threats to the 
people he was very frequent and sedulous, making 
them to ring in their ears on all occasions, whereby 
he failed not of his end in alluring some, and af- 
frighting others in the snare he laid for them. 
And that he might omit nothing whereby to 


valent passiom of the ignorant, he terrified them 
with the threats off os punishments in this 
life, as well as in that which 1» to come, if they would 
not hearken unto him. l this end he did set 


structions had fallen upon the heads of such as 
would not be instructed by the prophets, that were 


by water, for not being reformed at the preaching 
of Noah ; and Sodom by fire from heaven, for not 
hearkening to Lot, when sent unto them. How the 
Lyyptians were plagued for despising Moses ; and 
how Ad and Thamod, two ancient tribes of the 
Arabs, were totally extirpated for the same reason. 
His stories of the two last were fables of his own 
mvention, which he related unto them after this 
manner. That Ad the dson of Aram, the son 
of dhem, planted himself after the confusion of lan- 
guages in the southern parts of Arabia, where his 
posterity falling into idolatry, the prophet Hud, 
whom the commentators on the Alcoran will have 
to be Heber, was sent unto them to reclaim them 
_ tothe true worship, but they not hearkening unto 

kim, God sent a violent hot wind, which in seven 
ys time destroyed them all, excepting only the 
prophet, and some few who were reformed by him. 

As to Thamod, his story was, that they were an 


work on their fear, which is usually the mast pre- 


forth unto them on all occusions, what terrible de- 


sent before him. How the old world was destroyed 
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ancient tribe of the Arabs dwelling on the confines | 


him. 
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of Syria, and that on their revolt to idolatry, God 
sent to them the prophet Saleh ; that on their de- 
mand of a miracle to testify his mission, he caused 
a rock to bring forth a camel in the sight of them 
all ; that they notwithstanding, in contempt wounded 
the camel, and that thereupon God sent terrible 
thunders, which in three days time destroyed them 
all, excepting Saleh, and some few who believed 
on him. a 

And the like fable he also told them of Chaib, 
another prophet of the ancient Arabs, sent to the 
tribe of Madian, and how that tribe was in like man- 
ner destroyed by thunder for not hearkening unto 
For the sake of these stories, which he was 
very frequent in inculcating into. the people, and 
very often repeats in his Alcoran, those who be- 


| lieved not on him, called him a teller of old fables ; 


but notwithstanding they wrought upon the fears 
of others, and by this and other such artifices, he 
still went on to increase his party, to which two of 
his uncles, Hamza and Al Abbas, at length joined 
themselves. But the rest of his uncles approved not 
of his ha and altho* Abu Taleb still continued 
to befriend him, because of the affection which he 
bore him, the nine other had not this regard to 
him, but joined with his enemies, and opposed him 
all they could, as a man, that under the false mask 
which he had put on, carried on dangerous designs 
to the prejudice of his country. 

But that which gravelled him most, was that his 
opposers demanded to see a miracle from him. For 
say they, Moses and Jesus, and the rest of the pro- 
phets, according to thy own doctrine, worked mira- 
cles to prove their mission from God; and there- 
fore if thou be a prophet, and greater than any that 
went before thee, as thou boastest thyself to be, do 
thou work the like miracles to manifest it unto us. 
Do thou make the dead to rise, the dumb to speak, 
and the deaf to hear, or else do thou cause foun- 
tains to spring out of the earth, and make this place 
a garden adorned- with vines and palm- trees, and 
watered with rivers running thro? it in divers chan- 
nels, or else let us see come down from heaven 
some of chose punishments which thou threatenest 
us with. Or do thou make thee an house of gold, 


adorned with jewels and costly furniture: or let us 


see the book thou wouldest have us believe to come 
from heaven, descend down to us from thence legi- 
ble in our eyes, or the angel which thou tellest us 
doth bring it unto thee, and then we will believe 
in thy word. This objection he endeavoured to 
evade by several answers. One while he tells them, 
he is only a man sent to preach to them the rewards 
of paradise, and the punishments of hell. At * 


5 them. 
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ther time, that their predecessors contemned the mi- 
racles of Saleh, and the other prophets, and that 
for this reason God would work no more among 
And a while after, that those whom God 
had ordained to believe, should believe without mi- 
racles, and those whom he had not ordained to believe 
should not be convinced, tho” all those miracles 
should be wrought in their sight, which they re- 
quired ; and therefore they were totally needless. 
But this not satisfying, as being a plain confes- 
sion that he wanted that power of miracles which 
all other prophets had to prove their mission, seve- 
ral of those that were his followers departed from 
him, of which he complains in his Alcoran. And 
therefore finding that this would not do on his com- 
ing to Medina, and having there taken the sword in 
hand, and gotten an army to back his cause, he be- 
gan to sing another note. For his doctrine then was, 
that God had sent Moses and Jesus with miracles, 
and yet men would not be obedient to their word, 
and therefore he had now sent him in the last place 
without miracles, to force them by the power of 
the sword to do his will. And pursuant thereto, 
he forbad his disciples to enter into any further dis- 
putes about his religion, but instead thereof he 
commanded them fight to for it, and destroy all 
those who should contradict his law, promisin 
great rewards in the life to come, to such as shoul 
take up the sword in his cause, and the crown of 


| 


martyrdom to all those who should die fighting for 


it. And upon this head, some of the Mahometan 
doctors argue with subtilty: For, say Hays The 
prophets of God are of divers sorts, according to 
the divers attributes of divine nature, which they 
are sent to shew forth. That Jesus Christ was 
sent to manifest the righteousness, the power, and 
knowledge of God; that he shewed forth the righ- 
teousness of God in being impeccable, his know- 


ledge in that he knew the secrets of mens hearts, 


foretold things to come; and his power in 
doing those miracles, which none else but God 
could. Further, Solomon was sent to manifest the 
wisdom, the glory, and the majesty of God; and 
Moses, his providence, and his clemency; none 
of them carrying with them a power to force 
men to believe, miracles were necessary in their 
missions to induce them thereto. But Mahomet 
was a prophet, sent principally to shew forth the 
fortitude of God, by the power of the sword, which 
being of itself alone sufficient to compel all men 


into the faith without any other power accompany- | 


ing it, for this reason (say they) Mahomet wrought 
no miracles, because he had no need of them, the 
power of the sword, with which he was sent of 
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and propagated by them. 
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itself alone sufficiently enabling him to accomplich 
his mission by forcing men to believe therein. And 
from hence it hath become the universal doctrine of 
the Mahometans, that their religion is to be proa. 
gated by the sword, and that all of them are obliged 
to fight for it, And for this reason it hath been 3 
custom among them for their preachers, while they 
deliver their sermons, to have a drawn sword place 
by them, to denote thereby, that the doctrine which 
they teach them, was with the sword to be defendel 

However, it is not to be denied, but that there are 
several miracles reckoned up, which Mahomet is 
said to have wrought; as that he did cleave the 
moon in two; that trees went forth to meet him; 
that water flowed from between his fingers; that 


the stones saluted him; that he fed a great company | 


with a little food; that a beam groaned at him; 
that a camel complained to him ; that a shoulder of 
mutton told him of its being poisoned; and several 
others. But those who relate them, are only such 
who are reckoned amongst them their fabulous and 
legendary writers. Their learned doctors renounce 
them all, as doth Mahomet himself, who, in several 
places in his Alcoran, owns that he wrought no mi- 
nacles. But when they are pressed, how without 
miracles they can prove his mission; their common 
answer is, that in the stead of all miracles is the Al- 
coran. For that Mahonfet, who was an illiterate 
person, that could neither write nor read, or that 
any man else by human wisdom alone should be 
able to compose a book so excellent in eloquence, 
and so excellent in doctrine, as they will have that 
to be, is what they will not admit to. be possible, 
and therefore they alledged the excellency of the 
book for the truth of all contained therein, and will 
have that to be a proof equivalent to the miracles of 
all the prophets that went before him, to manifest 
that it came from God. And on this the 1mpostor | 
himself often insists in his Alcoran, challenging in 

several places of it all men and devils by their united 


skill to compose another book like that in eloquence Þ 
and instruction, or else any one chapter that can be 


compared in excellency with the meanest chape! 
therein: Which they no for granted, that both 
e. vane cannot do, will have this to be a clear ma- 
nifestation beyond all contradiction, that this book 
could come from none other but God himself, an 
that Mahomet, from whom they received it, Wi 
his messenger to bring it to them. Sy 
As to the particulars in this argument alledged, u 
must be allowed, that the Alcoran, bating the folly, 
the confusedness and incoherance of the matter co 


tained therein, is as to the stile and language, wt 
l Stanual 


nandard of elegance in the Arabic tongue; and as 
io Mahomet, that he was in truth, what they say, 
an illetrate Barbarian, that could neither write nor 
read, But this was not so much a defect in him, as 
in the tribe of which he was, with whom it was 


nue in the same ignorance with which tiey came 
out of their mothers bellies unto their lives end. 
And therefore at the time when Mahomet first set 
up for a prophet, there was not any man of Mecca 
that could either write or read, excepting only Wa- 
rakah,. a kinsman of Galagah's, who having first 
turned Jew, and afterwards Christian, had learned 
to write Arabic in Hebrew letters. And as for this 
reason, the men of Mecca were called the illiterate, 
in opposition to the people of Medina, who being 
the one half Christians, and the other half Jews, 
were able to write and read; and therefore were 
called the People of the Book. And from thence, 
xeveral of Mahomet's followers, after he came to Me- 
dina, learned to read and write also, which some of 
them had begun ta learn before, of Bashar the Cen- 
dian, who, Nn sojourned at Anbar, a city of 
Erac, near Euphrates, there learned the art, from 
whence coming to Mecca, and marrying the sister 
of Abusophian, he settled there, and from him the 
| men of Mecca are first said to have received the 
art of letters. | | : 
Among the followers of Mahomet, Othman was 
the greatest proficient herein, which advanced him 
attcrwards to be secretary to the nnpostor. But for 
want of paper at first, as in a place where there 
was never before any occasion for it, they were 
forced to make use of the blade-bones of shoulders 
of mutton to write on, which was a device anci- 
ently made use of by other tribes of the Arabs, Who 
had letters, but wanted traffic to accommodate them 
with more convenient materials for this purpose, 
and therefore their books, in-which their poems, and 
other matters they delighted in were written, were 
on'y so many of those blade-bones tied together up- 
01 a string. This Bashar afterwards became one of 
Matomet's disciples, and followed him in his wars, 
8 Ames: at Chaibar, as shall be hereatter re- 
ated, . n 
But these particulars being thus allowed, that the 
Alcan of the Mahometans is of 80 elegant a stile, 
nd the supposed author thereof such a rude and il- 
licrate barbarian, it will be here asked, who were 
dne assistants by whose help this book was com- 
ogy and the imposture framed! And there will be 
te more reason to ask this, because the book itself 
GEM % many particulars of the jewish and 
12 religion, as necessarily imply the authors 


me custom as to all manner of literature to conti- 


q 


| 
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of it to be well skilled in both, which Mahomet, 
who was bred an idolator, and lived so for the first 
forty years of his life, among a people totally illite- 
rate, cannot be supposed to be. But this is a ques- 
tion not so easily to be answered, because the na- 
ture of the thing required it should be concealed, 


The Mahometan writers, who believe in the im- 


posture, as they will allow nothing of this, so to be 
sure they will say little of it; and the Christians, 
who abhorred his wickedness, are apt to say too 
much. For it was usual with them, as it is with 
all other contending parties, to snatch at every sto- 
ry which would disparage the religion they were 
against, and believe it, right or wrong, if it would. 
serve their purpose this way. And from hence it 
hath proceeded, that we have so many fabulous and 
ridiculous accounts both of Mahomet and his im-- 
posture, go current among us, which serve only to 
the exposing of us to the laughter of the Mahome- 
tans, when related among them.. And beside the 
scene of this impostor, being at least six hundred 
miles within the country of Arabia, amidst those 
barbarous nations, who all immediately embraced 
it, and would not afterward permit any of another 
religion so much as to live among them; it could 
not at that distance be so well searched into by 
those, who were most concerned to discover the 
frauds of it, and therefore an exact account cannot 
be expected in this particular. However, that we, 
may give all the satisfaction therein, that we are 
able, we shall here lay together whatsoever we can 
find in any credible author concerning it, and give 
the best judgment hereof that the matter will 
it. | 

That Mahomet composed his Alcoran by the 
help of others, was a thing well known at Mecca, 
when he first broached his imposture there, and it 
was often flung in his teeth by his opposers, as he 
himself more than once complained, In the 25th 
chapter of the Alcoran, his words are, „they say, 
„% That the Alcoran is nothing but a lie of thy own. 
invention, and others have been assisting to thee 
herein.“ Where the commentators say the per- 
sons here meant, were the servancs of à certain 
sword-smith at Mecca, who were Christians, with 


' whom Mahomet was used often to converse tor the 


better information of himself from tem in the 
Old and New Testament. And from hence it is, that 


Bellonius tells us, hat Mahomet found at Mecca 


two Christians, who had with them copies of 
the Old and New Lestament, and that he was much 
helped by them in composing his Alcoran. But 
this is too open work for so sccret a design. They 
that upbraid him wich being assisted by others, 


5 E. meant 
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meaut not those whom he publicly conversed with, 


but the private confederates, whom he secretly made 
use of at home, in the framing. of the whole impos- 


ture, and the writing for him that book, which he 
pretended was brought to him from heaven by the 
angel Gabriel, And what he says in another place 
of his Alcoran, doth particularly point at once of 
those, who was then looked upon to have had a 
principal hand in this matter. For in the sixteenth 
chapter his words are © ] know they will say, that 


2 man hath N him the Alcoran; bat whom” 
rave taught him, is a Persian by 


they presume to 
7 » . Z 
nation, and speaketh the Persion language. But 
the Alcoran is in the Arabic tongue, full of instruc- 
tion and eloquence.” Now, who'this Persian was, 
Friar Richard, in his confutation of the Mehometan 
law, helps us to understand. For in his thirteenth 
chapter of that tract, he tells: us, that Mahomet be- 


mg an illiterate person, he had, for his helper in the 


forging of his imposture, among others, one Ab- 
dia Ben Salon, a Persian Jew, whose name he after- 
wards changed to make it correspond with the Ara- 


bic dialect, into Abdollah Ebn Salem ; and Canta- 


cuzenus, and cardinal Cusa say the same thing. 
And most others that write of this imposture make 
mention of him, as the chief architect made use of 
by Mahomet in the framing of it. And that he 
was the Persian pointed at in this passage of the 
Alcoran, we have last mentioned, the same Friar 
Richard, in the sixth chapter of the same tract, ex- 
pressly telleth us. And he 4s the same person whom 
Elmacinus calleth Salman the Persian, who by his 
skill in drawing an intrenchment at the battle of 
the Ditch, saved Mahomet and all his army, where 
otherwise he must necessarily have been overpow- 
ered by the numbers of his enemies, and totally 
ruined. For he was a cunning, crafty fellow, and 
80 throughtly skilled in all the learning of the Jews, 
that he had-commenced Rabbi among them. And 
QMerefore from him Mahomet seems to have re- 
ceived, whatsover of the rites and customs of the 
Jews he hath ingrafted into his religion. For this 
making a very considerable part of it, and many ot 
the particulars being drawn from the abstruser parts 
of the Jalmudic learning, this necessarily shews so 
able an helper to have been in the whole contri- 


vance. And what Johannes Andreas, an Alfacki, 
or a doctor of the Mahometan law, who turned 
Christian, writes of him, further clears this matter. 


For he tells us from authentic testimonies of the 
Arab writers, in which he was throughly versed, 


that this Abdollah Ebn Selem, who he, or rather his 


interpreter, corruptly calls Abdala Celen, was for 


ten years togetlier the person by whose hand all the 


pretended revelations of the impostor were frg 
written, and therefore no doubt he was also a prin. 
cipal contriver in the forging of them. Thete i. 
extant in the end of the Latin Alcoran, published 
by Bibliander, a tract translated out of Arabic inte 
Latin, by Hermannus Dalmata, which by way of 
dialogue between Mahomet and this Abdoſlah, has 
before us a-preat many of the fooleries of the Ma. 
hometan religion, which tract helps us to corner 
the name, which is in Friar Richard's tract: very 
corruptly written, as being only a translation au the 
third hand. For that tract of Friar Richard's which 
we now have, is no other than a translation from 
the Greek copy of Demetrius Cydonius, who trans. 
lated it into that language for the use of the emper:r 
Cantuzenus, from the original Latin which is now 
lost. | | | 
Besides this Jew, the impostor had also a Chris- 
tian monk for his assistance: and the many paiti- 
culars in his Alcoran, relating to the Christian re- 
ligion, plainly prove him to have had such an help- 
er. Theophanes, Zonarus, Cedrenus, Anastasius, 
and the author of the Historia Miscella, tell us of 
him, without giving him any other name than that 
of a Nestorian monk. But the author of the di- 
putation against a Mahometan, which is epitomized 


in Vincentius Bellovacensis's Specula Historicum, 


and from thence printed at the end of Bibliander's La- 
tin Alcoran, calls him Sergius; and from thence 1s1!, 
that he hath been ever since so often spoken of by that 
name amongst the Western writers. But in the Last 
he is totally unknown by it, he being never, as much 
as we can find, made mention of by that name 
by any of their writers. For all there, that speak 
of this monk, call him Bahira ; and Friar Richard, 


who, in the year of our Lord 1210, went to Bag- 


dad on purpose to search into the mystery of Ma- 
hometanism, by reading their books, and on his re- 


turn wrote that judicious confutation of it, which 


we have aforementioned, tells us of this Bahira, as 
an assistant to Mahomet in the forging of his im- 
posture, and 80 doth also Cantacuzenus, Bartholo- 
mœus Edessenus, and the other Greek authors of 
the confutation of Mahomet, published by Le 
Moyne : But not one of them says any thing 0 
Sergius; so that it is plain that Sergius and Bahira 
are only two different names of the same person. 
He was a monk of Syria, of the sect of the Nes- 
torians. The Mahometans will have it, that he 
first took notice of Mahomet, while a boy, after 
that prophetic manner as is before related; but = 
cording to that account he would have been too - 
to act his part in this. imposture so many years 4: 
ter. The truth of the matter is, Mahomet did x" 
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he was projecting his wicked design in his 
_ in ods — the- becker forming of which, 
being very desirous to acquaint himself with the 
| Jewish and Christian religions, he was very inquis!- 
tive in examining into them, as he met with those 
that could inform him. And in one of his journies 
into Syria, either at Bostra, as some say, or at Jeru- 
galem as others, lightin on this Bahira, and receiv- 
ing great satisfaction from him, in many of those 
| points which he desired to be informed in, did 
thereon contract a particular friendship with him. 
And therefore not long after, this monk, for 
some great crime, 8 excommunicated and ex- 
pelled his monastery, fled to Mecca to him; and 
being there entertained in his house, became his as- 
distant in the framing of that imposture, which he 
| afterwards vented, and continued with him ever af- 
ter; till at length the impostor having no farther 
occasion for him, to secure the secret, put him to 
death. If Sergius was the name which he had in 
his monastery, Bahira was that which he afterwards 
assumed in Arabia, and by which he hath ever since 
been mentioned in those eastern parts, by all that 
there write or speak of him. The word in the A- 
| rabic language signifieth a camel, which after some 
extraordinary merit, according to the usage of the 
ancient Arabs, had his ears slit and was turned 
forth from the rest of the herd at free pasture to 
work no more. And no doubt, this monk having 
told the tale of his expulsion from his monastery $80 
much to his advantage, as to make it believed at 
Mecca to be drawn upon him by that, which was 
| reckoned there as meritorious, had from thence this 
| nme given him, as suiting that notion which they 
| had of his condition among them. 
| As to his other helpers, if he had any such, what 
 said of them is so uncertain, and that so little, 
5 15 not material here to relate. We may suppose 
| from the very nature of the design, it being to im- 
pose a cheat upon mankind, that he made as few as 


head ; 


being sufficient for his purpose, it doth not appear 
lixely that he admitted any more into the secret of it. 
Neither indeed is there any more room in it for 
| another to act. For, his religion being made up of 

three parts, whereof one was borrowed from the 
Jews, another from the Christians, and a third from 

the Heathen Arabs, Abdollah furnished the first of 
| them, Bahira the second, and Mahomet himself the 
lot; so that there was no need of any other help 
to complete the imposture. | e | 
| We know there are many other particulars go 
Lultent of this matter, both as to the coining of Su 


bil acquainted with him. till a long while after, 


| 


poztble privy to it: and the two abovementioned 
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forgery, and also the manner of the first j ropagat- 
ing of it; as that the impostor tought a bull to bring 
him the Alcoran on bis horns in a public assem- 
bly, as if it had this way been sent to him from 
God ; that he bred up pigeons to come to his cars to 
make shew thereby, as if the Holy Ghost conversed 
with him, and many other such stories, which be- 
ing without foundation or likelihood of truth, we 
pass them over as idle fables not to be credited, al- 
tho* we find some very great men have been too 
easy to swallow them, as particularly Scaliger, Gro- 
tius, and Sionita, have that of the pigeons. Such 
tricks as these would have been easily seen thro' by 
the Arabians, they being men naturally of as subtile 
and acute parts as any in the world. And therefore 
Mahomet never as much as offered at any thing ot 
this among them; but disclaiming all miracles, 
thereby avoiding the necessity of hazarding his de- 
Sign upon any such open cheats, where it would 
be so liable to be totally blasted by a discovery. 
The whole of this imposture was a thing of ex- 
traordinary craft, carried on with all the cunning 
and caution imaginable. The framing of the Alco- 
ran, wherein lay the main of the cheat, was all 
contrived at home in as secret a manner as possible, 


and nothing hazarded aboard, but the success of 


preaching it to the people. And in doing this, no 
art or cunning was wanting to make it as effectual 
to the end designed as possible: and therefore what- 
ever stories are told of this matter that are inconsis- 
tent with such a management, we may assure our- 
selves are nothing else but fables foolishly invented 
by some zealous Christians to blast the imposture, 
which needed no such means for its confutation. 
In the twelfth year of his pretended mission, is 
placed the Mesra, that is, his famous night-jour- 
ney from Mecca to Jerusalem, and from thence to 
heaven, of which he tells us in the seventeenth chap- 
ter of his Alcoran. For the people calling on him 
for miracles to prove his mission, and he being able 
to work none, to salve the matter, he invents this 
story of his journey to heaven, which must be ac- 
knowledged to have miracle enough in it to all 
those who have faith to believe it. And it being 
believed by all that profess the Mahometan religion, 
as a main article of their faith, and as such set 
down in all the books of their authentic traditions, 


| how absurd soever it be, since our design is to give 


as full an account as we can of this man's impos- 
ture, it obligeth us to relate it. His relation of it 

is as follows. 5 
At night, as he lay in his bed with his best be- 
loved wife, Ayesha, he heard a knocking at his 
door, whereon arising he found there the M's 
| 8 ich, _ 
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get upon the A 


Jerusalem in the twihkling of an * On his 3 
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briel, with seventy pair of wings expanded from his 
Sides, whiter than snow 4H a than chrystal, 
and the beast Alborak standing by him, which they 
say is the beast on which the prophets used to ride, 
wien they were carried from one place to another 
upon the execution of any divine command, Ma- 
homet describes it to be a beast as white as milk, 
and of a mixed nature between an ass and a mule, 
and also of a size between both, and of that extra- 
ordinary swiftness, that his passing from one place 
to another, was as quick as lightening ; and from 
lence it is that he hath the name of Alborak, that 


Word deni eg lightening in the Arabic tongue. 
10 


As soon as Mahomet appeared at the door, the an- 
gel Gabriel most kindly embracing him, did, with 
a very sweet and pleasing countenance, salute him 
in the name of God, and told him, that he was sent 
to bring him unto God into heaven, where he 
should see strange mysteries, which were not law- 
ful to be seen by any other man, and then bid him 

1 But the beast, it seems, 
having long lain idle, from the time of Christ till 


Mahomet, there having been no prophet in all that 


interval to employ him, was grown so rusty and 
$kittish, chat he would not stand for Mahomet to 


get up upon him, till at length he was forced to 


bribe him to it by promising a seat in paradise; 
whereon having quietly taken him on his back, the 
angel Gabriel leading the way with the bridle of the 
beast in his hand, he carried him from Mecca to 


hither all the prophets and saints departed, appear 


at che gate of the temple to salute him, and from 


thence attending_him into the chief oratory, desired 
him to pray for them, and then departed. Whereon 


| Mabomet/with the angel Gabriel going out of the 


temple found there a ladder of light ready fixed for 
them, which they immediately ascended, leaving 


the Alborak were ried to a reck till their return. 


On their arrival at the first heaven, the angel Ga- 
briel knocked at the gate, and having informed the 
porter who he was, and that he brought Mahomet 
the iriend of Gad wich him by the divine command 
the gates were immediately opened, which he de- 
scribes to be of a prodigious largeness. This first hea- 
ven, Be tells us, was all of pure silver, and that he 
there <aw the stars hanging from it by chains, of 
gold, cdl being of te bigness of mount Noho, 
near Mecca in Arabia; and that in these stars angels 
kept watch and ward for the guard of heaven to 
keep Hi the devils from approaching near it, lest 
they Should over-hear what was there done. 


On his tust entering into this heaven, he said, he | 
met an old dectepid man, and this was our first fa- | 
| * ; i 


| 


ther Adam, -who immediately embraced him 

God thanks for so great a son, and then recon. 
inended himself to his prayers. As he entered further 
he saw a multitude of angels of all manner of Shapes 
some in those of men, others in those of birds, and 
others in those of beasts. of all manner of song. 
And among chose who appeared in the several Shapes 
of birds, he there saw a cock of colour as white x 
snow, and of so prodigious a bigness chat his feet 


standing upon the first heaven, his head reached yy 


to the second, . which was at the distance of fre 
hundred years journey from it, according to the 
rate as usually travel here on earth. But others 
among them, as they relate this matter from their 


prophet, hyperbolize much higher concerning it, | 
telling us that the head of this cock reacheth up | 
through all the seven heavens as far as the throne of | 
God, which is above seven times higher; and in 
the description of him, say, that his wings are al 


over decked with carbuncles and pearls, and that he 
extends the one of them to the east, and the other 
to the west, at adistance proportionable to his heighth. 
Concerning all these, the impostor tells us, the angel 
Gabriel informed him, that they were angels which 
did from thence intercede with 

creatures on the earth. 'That those who interceded 


for men, had there the shape of men; that those 
who interceded for beasts, the shape of bcasts; and 
chose who interceded for birds, the shape of birds; 


according to their several kinds. And that as tothe 


great cock, he was the chief angel of the cocks; 
| that every morning God singing an holy hymn, } 
this cock constantly joineth with him in it by bis 


crowing, which is so loud, that all hear it that are 
in heaven and earth, except men and fairies, and 
then all the other cocks that are in heaven an earth, 
crow also. But when the day of judgment draws 
near, then God will command him to draw in bis 


wings, and crow no more, which $hall be a sign, 


that that day is at hand to all that are in heaven and 
earth, excepting still, men and fairies, who being 
before deaf to his crowing, shall not then be sens. 


le of his silence from it. And this cock ihe Ma- | 
homentans look on to be in that great favour win 
God, that whereas it is a common saying among 
them, that there are three voices which God a- 
ways hears, they reckon the ſirst the voice of him 
that is constant in reading the Alcoran ; the second, 
the voice of him that early every morning prayetl. | 
for the pardon of his sins; and the third, the voce 
of this cock when he croweth, which they says 


ever most acceptable unto. him. 


All this stuff of the cock, Abdollah helped Me. 
bomet to, out of the 'Talmudists. For it is all _ 
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God for all living | 
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Eve from them, with some little variation only to { the table, which he had before him, the names of 
make it look not l the same. For in the tract | all that are to be born, and there computes the dayvs 

' Lava Bathra of the Babylonish Talmud, we have a | of their life; and as he finds they have completed 
story of such a prodigious bird, called Ziz, which | the number assigned them, again blots them our, 

sanding with his feet upon the earth, reacheth up | and that whoever hath his name thus blotted out by 

into the heavens with his head, and with the spread- him, immediately dies. | | 

| ing of his wings darkeneth the u hole orb of the sun, From hence he ascended up into the fourth heaven, 

and causeth a total eclipse thereof. This bird, the | which was all of emerald; where at the entrance he 
Chaldee Paraphrast on the Psalms says, is a cock, | met Joseph the son of Jacob, who recommended 

| which he describes of the same bigness, and tells | himself to his prayers. And in this heaven he after 

us that he crows before the Lord. And the Chaldee | saw a vast larger number of angels than in the for- 

| Paraphrast,on Job also tells us of him, and of his | mer, and among them another great angel, as high 

| crowing every morning before the Lord, and that | as from this fourth heaven to the fifth, who was 
Cod giveth him wisdom for this purpose. What is | continually weeping, and making great lamentation 
farther said of this bird of the Talmudists, may be | and mourning, and this, the angel Gabriel told him, 

| «en in Buxtorf's >ynagoga Judaica, cap. 50. and | was for the sins of men, and the destruction which 

in Purchas's Pilgrimage, lib. 2. c. 20. | they did thereby bring upon themselves. 

From this first heaven, the impostor tells us, he | From hence he ascended up into the fifth heaven, 
zxcended up into the second, which was at the dis- | which was made of adamant, where he found Mo- 
ance of five hundred years journey above it, and ses, who recommended himself to his prayers. And 
this he makes to be the distance of every one of the | there also he saw a much greater number of angels 
| even heavens, each above the other. Here the | than in the former heaven. | 
gates being opened unto him, as in the first heaven, | | Fiom hence he ascended up into the sixth heaven, 
at his entrance he met Noah, who, rejoicing much | which was all of carbuncle, where he found John 
at the sight of him, recommended himself to his | the Baptist who recommended himself to his prayers. 
prayers. In this heaven, which was all made of | And here he also saw the number of angels much 
pure gold, the impostor tells us, he saw twice as | increased beyond what he had seen in any of the 
many angels as in the former, and among them one | former heavens. 


| of a prodigious greatness. For his feet being From hence he ascended up into che seventh liea- 
2 on this second heaven, his head reached to the | ven which was all made of divine light, and here he 
third. | 


found Jesus Christ; where it is to be observed he 
From this second heaven he ascended up into the | alters his stile. For he saith not, that Jesus Christ 


third, which was made of precious stones; where | recommended himself to his prayers, but that he 

| at the entrance he met Abraham, who also recom-.| recommended himself to jesus Christ, desiring him 

mended himself to his prayers. And there he saw to pray for him; whereby he acknowledgeth him 

a vast many more __ than in the former heaven, | certainly to be the greater. But it was his usage 

and among them another great one of so prodigious | through the whole scene of his imposture, thus to 

a $12, that the distance between his two eyes were | flatter the Christians on all occasions. Here he saith 

LT | as much as seventy thousand days journey, ac- | he found a much greater number of angels than in 

| | cording to our rate of travelling on earth. But here | all the other heavens besides, and among them one 

Mahomet was out in his mathematics, for the dis- extraordinary angel, having seventy thousand heads, 

| lance between a man's eyes being in proportion to | and in every head seventy thousand tongues, and 

lus height but as one to seventy-two, according to | every tongue uttering seventy thousand distinct 

his rate, the height of this angel must have Ro voices at thesame time, with which he continued day 

near fourteen thousand years journey, which is four | and night incessantly praising God. 

umes as much as the height of * seven heavens The angel Gabriel having brought him thus far, 

together, and therefore it is impossible such an angel | told him, that it was not = arg, to him to go any 

| Could ever stand within any one of t But not- farther, aud therefore directed him to ascend up the 

wilstanding this, here he placeth hing, and in his | rest of the way to the throne of God by himself, 

description of him, tells us, that he had before him | which he saith he performed with great difficulty, 

i arge table, on which he was contin ly writin passing through waters and snow, and many other 

8 zotting out; and that having asked the an a such difficult passages, till he came where he heard 

ariel of him, he was informed by him that this a voice saying unto him, O Mahomet salute thy 1 
el of death, who continually writes into | creator; from whence ascending higher, he came 
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days, he found written upon all the gates of the seven 


thing happened, it was received by them as it de- 


ridiculousness of the story. and others taking indig- 


proach, bid him ascend up to heaven by day-light, 


= | _ 


into a place, where he saw a vast extension of light 
of that exceeding brightness, that his eyes could not 
bear it, and this was the habitation of the mags any 
where his throne was placed; on the right side of 
which he says, God's name and his own were writ- 
ten in these Arabic words, „La ellah ellallah Mo- 
hammed resul ollah,” i. e. There is no God but 
God, and Mahomet is his prophet.“ Which is the 
creed of the Mahometans, and which words also he 


heavens, which he passed through. Having ap- 
proached to the presence of God, as near as within - 
two bow shots; he tells us, he saw him sitting on 
his throne, with a covering of seventy thousand 
veils before his face; that on his drawing thus near, 
in sign of his favour, he put forth his hand and 
laid it upon him, which was of that excceding cold- 
ness, that it pierced to the very marrow of his back, 
and he could not bear it. That after this, God en- 
tering into a very familiar converse with him, re- 
vealed unto him a great: many hidden mysteries, 
made him understand the whole of his law, and gave 
him many things in charge concerning his instruct- 
ing men in the knowledge of it; and in conclusion, 


bestowed on him several privileges above the rest 
of mankind. As that he should be the perfectest of 
all creatures: that at the day of judgment he should 
be honoured and advanced above all the rest of man- 
kind; that he should be the redeemer of all that be- 
lieve in him; that he should have the knowledge of 
all languages; and lastly, that the spoils of all whom 
he should conquer in war, should belong to him 
alone. And then returning, he found the angel 
Gabriel tatrying for him in the place where he left 
him, who conducting him back again through all 
the seven heavens, the same way that he brought 
him, did set him again upon the Alborak, which he 
left tied at Jerusalem; and then taking the bridle in 
his hand, conducted him back to Mecca in the same 
manner as he brought him thence, and all this within 
the space of the tenth part of one night. 


On his relating this extravagant fiction to the 
people, the next morning after he pretended the 


served, with a 2 hoot; some laughed at the 


nation at it, cried out shame upon him for telling 
them such an abominable lie, and by way of re- 


there immediately before them all, that they might 
see it with their eyes, and then they would believe 
him. And even of his disciples a great many were 
so ashamed of him for this story, that they left him 


thereon; and more would have followed their exam- 
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ple, but that Abu Beker came in to put a stop % 


the defection, by vouching the truth of all that 
Mahomet had related, and professed his firm belief 


to the whole of it, for which reason he had ever 


after the title of Assadik, that is, the just becauee 
of the extraordinary merit of his faith in this part. 
cular. And whoever becomes a Mahometan, mu; 
have the same faith also: this story being as firmly 
believed by all of that religion, as any thing in the 
gospel is by Christians. Only there has been thi 


question moved among them, whether it were only 


vision of the night, or a real journey? Those that 


would salve the absurdity of it, would have it oily 
be a vision, and that most of the particulars of ic ar: 
to be resolved into figure and allegory, but the major 
vote hath carricd it for a real journey ; and to this 
sense it being now pinned down, there is no one 
among them that dares in the least to doubt thereof, 


The imposture was never in greater danger of 


being totally blasted, than by this ridiculous fable, 
such a stumbling-block did it lay even | efore thox 
of his own party, and therefore he needed to inter- 
pose the utmost of his art to support the credit of it. 
for which purpose he had not only got his friend 
Abu Beker to be a voucher to it, but also brings 
in God himself, in two places of his Alcoran bear- 
ing witness thereto, that is in the chapter of the 
children of Israel, and in the chapter of the star; in 
the last of which he makes God to swear to the 
truth of it, that Mahomet related nothing in this 
story but what he had seen; that he was admitted 
to approach him in the highest heavens within the 
length of two bow-shoots ; and had seen the great 
wonders of the Lord, and had many hidden myste- 
ries there revealed unto him; and that thereſore 


men - ought not to dispute any more against him 


concerning it. 

But how ridiculous soever the story may appet!, 
Mahomet had his design therein beyond harely tell- 
ing such a miraculous adventure of himseif to the 


people. Hitherto he had onl given them the Al- | 


coran, which was his written law, and had ownel 
himself no farther than barely the messenger of God 
to deliver it to them, telling them that it was 
brought to him. by the angel Gabriel; and that as 
he received it, so he published it unto them, mu 
out giving any comment, explication, or pon 
interpretation of his own concerning it; and t ” 
fore when gravelled with any objection from his 


. » 0 - . 4 ; 
adversariesagainstit, as he often was while at Mecca | 


where he was ee teased and perplexed _ 
some or other of them, his usual refuge was in 


saying; that the Alcoran was God's book, and that 


he only could explain the meaning of it ; we : * 
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wisdom in him at first not to assume any further. 
But now learning from his friend Abdollah, that 
the Jews, besides the written law dictated by God 
timelt, had also another law called the Oral law, 
and given with it, as they pretend, to Moses him- 
elf, while in the mount, and from him delivered to 
tie elders of the people, and from them down to 
after ages, by Oral tradition ; and understanding also 
that this law was in as great authority with them 
zs the other, and that it had its whole foundation in 
the sayings and dictates which were pretended to be 


from Moses, and preserved by the memories of 
those who conversed with him; he had a desire 


ſor the future to advance his authority to the same 
bitch, and make all his sayings and dictates go for 

articles among his Musselmans, as well as those, 
| which were pretended to be from Moses did among 
the ſews. And for this end chiefly was it that he 
| intended this story of his journey to heaven. For 
could he once make it be believed among his fol- 
lowers that he had there such converse with 
God, as Moses had with him in the mount, and 
there was fully instructed by him in the knowledge 
| of all divine truths, as this story pretends he was, 
he thought he should therein have a sufficient foun- 
dation to build this pretence upon, and might by a 


just consequence from it, claim the whole which 


| le aimed at; and he was not mistaken herein; for 
how ridiculous soever the thing at first appeared, 
yet in the result he carried his point, and obtained 
all that by the project which he proposed to himself 
from it, The whole of it at length going down 
with chose whohad swallowed the rest of the impos- 
ture, from that time all his a were looked on 
u sacred truths brought down from heaven, and 
every word which at any time dropped from so en- 
lghtened a person, as this story supposeth him to 
be, as well as every action which he did any way 
relating to his religion, were all carefully observed 
by them, which being after his death iff coed 
together from the memories of those who conversed 
vith him, make up those volumes of traditions from 
him, which they call the Sonnab, and which are 
wich the Mahometans the same in respect of the Al- 
| coran, that the Oral law among the Jews is in 


z 


respect of the written. 5 

And as among the Jews there are many books, in 
which this Oral law is recited, explained and digested 
under several heads and chapters by many dilferent 
authors among their Rabbies, who have employed 
weir par as and studies in this manner ; $0 also 
thereare the like number of books among the Ma- 


dings and actions of Mahomet, relating to his re- 


— 


* A 


ligion, as alse the constitutions of the seniors, that 
is, of the first califs that succeeded him, especially 
the four first, concerning the same, are collected, 
explained, and digested under several heads, or 
common places by the compilers ot them, which 
books make up the sum of their theology, as well 


Speculative as practical; and in them indeed is con- 


tained the whole of their religion as now practised 
among them. And therefore so much of the im- 
posture, which we now undertake to give an ac- 
count of, being in these traditions, and they all 
founded upon this journey of Mahomet to heaven, 


where he pretended to have been instructed in them - 


by God himself; this sufficiently justifies our being 

thus long in relating his fabulous story of it. 
After his publishing this fiction, and the revolt of 

so many of his LG. 

adversaries grew in strength so fast upon him, that 

he could no longer protect those who adhered to 


him, as he had hitherto done; but some of them, to 


the number of about an hundred persons, having 
made themselves more than ordinary obnoxious to 
the government by some practices against it were 


forced to fly from Mecca to Nagash, king of Æthi- 


opia, where Mahomet's letters, which they carried 
with them, obtained their protection, tho' the men 
of Mecca sent two of their principal citizens after 
them in au embassy to that king, to demand them to 
be delivered unto them. And Mahomet, with the rest 
that tarried behind, found it difficult for them to 
subsist any longer there; for after the departure of 
so many of his faithfulest adherents into exile, the 
farther diminution of his number made him still less 
able to withstand those insults, which his adversa- 
ries were continually on all occasions making upon 
him. But what he lost at Mecca he got at Medina, 
then called Yathreb, a city lying at the northern 
end of Hagiuz, two hundred aw seventy miles dis- 
tant from 3 which being inhabited the one 
part by Jews, and the other part by heretical Chris- 


tians, it seems these too different parties not well 
agreeing in the same city, the factions and feuds 
that arose between them, drove one of the parties 


to Mahomet; and on the thirteenth year of his pre- 
tended mission, there came to him from thence se- 


venty- three men, and two women, who embraced 


his imposture, and swore fealty unto him, whereon 
he chose twelve out of them, whom he retained a- 
while with him at Mecca to instruct them in his 
new religion, and then sent them back again to 


' Yathreb, to be his twelve apostles, chere to propa- 

gate itinthat town, in which they laboured with that 

success, that in a short time they drew over a great 

party of che inhabitants to embrace the impo sture, 
1 of 


es, as happened thereon, his 
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of which Mahomet receiving an account, resolved to 
retire thither, as finding Mecca now grown too hot 
for him. For the chiet men of the city, finding that 
Malwnet's indefatigable industry and cunning still 
kept up his party, do what they could to suppress it, 
resolved wichout further delay to strike at, the root, 
and prevent the further spreading of the mischief, 
by cutting off him that was the chief author of it ; 
of which he having received full and early intelli- 
gence, and finding no other way to avoid the blow 
but to fly from it, ordered all his. party, whom he 
could prevail with to accompany him in his banish-. 
ment secretly in the evening to withdraw out of 
the city, and retire to Yathreb: and when he had 
seen them all gone, he and Abu Beker followed at- 
ter, leaving only Ali behind, who having set in or- 
der some affairs that detained him, came to them the 
third day after. As soon as his flight was publicly 
known, parties were sent out to pursue after him, 
and he with difficulty escaped them, by hiding him- 
self for some time in a cave, till the heat of the pur- 
suit was over. | 

Having then gained over a sufficient number of 
ignorant people to his errors, he began to. a ppear in 
his real character, namely, that of a debauchee, 
and a tyrant. He knew that the religion of Jesus 
had been propagated without any assistance from 


the civil power, but he knew at the same time, 
that the purity of that religion was in some measure 


extinguished before his time. As he was to change 


the established religion of his country all at once, 


so he found that coercive power was necessary. 

At that time there were in Arabia a vast number 
of those heretical Christians called Nestorians, and 
as they grew daily more and more corrupt in their 
religion, $0 it was not difficult to persuade them to 


protess what they did not believe, and practise 


what they did not approve. But, however great 
the errors of the Christians might have been when 


Mahometanism made its first appearance, yet there 


was a circumstance still more powerful to facilitate 
its operation on ignorant persons, and its progress 
among Heathens. This was the wicked lives of 
the Christians, for as the apostles propagated the 
gospel — the purity of their manners, and holiness 
of their lives, so the want of those sublime virtues 
introduced the religion of Mahomet. There are 
times when men are ripe for destruction, and then 
God withdraws from them all his paternal care. 
He leaves them to be imposed on by the most 
designing persons, and this is one of the most 


celebrated acts of his justice in the moral govern- 
ment of this world. | ; 


From what has already been taken notice of con- 
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cerning the arts made use of by Mahomet, we 6 
that he must have been a very cunning impogtg; 
It was not enough for him to relate his forged vi. 
sions, he had recourse to other means, as a proof of 


nd 


his mission. He appealed to the dispersion of the 


Jews, as proof that the religion of Moses was abo. 
lished, and the wickedness of the Christians was a 
sufficient proof that they were no longer the fucu- 
rites. of heaven. It is well known, that the Primi- 
tive Christians believed that the general resurrecticn 
was not far distant, and yet neither our Saviour nor 


any of his apostles, had ever taught them any more 


concerning it, than that it was to happen in an un. 
expected moment, and this was done that they 
might be continually on their guard. But asmany of | 
the Heretics had renounced the belief of the leadin 
principles of Christianity, because Christ had nor 
made his second appearance, so Mahomet availed 
himself of that circumstance; he told his disciples 
that he would return from heaven at the end of a 


certain number of years, Which answers in all re- 


Spects to our 1620 cf the Christian Ara, At that 
time there was a general expectation of his coming, 


hut still his followers have been deceived. He 


lived to see his religion established almost all over 
Arabia, and laid the foundation of a government 
where the supreme power was vested in the high 
priest. At last he died in the year 632, and was | 
buried at Mecca. 5 ö 

In his character he was one of the most abandoned 


libertines that ever existed, and it was his love of 


the promiscuous use of women that induced him to 
allow a plurality of wives to his followers. All his 
passions were made subservient towards promot- 
ing the objects he had in view, for he forbad wine 
to be used, because it did not agree with his consti- 
tution. | 1 

We have already taken notice, that his paradise, 
promised to his followers, was a carnal one, and no- 
thing could be more agreeable to the depraved no- 
tions of men who were gross idolators. Christians 
are too apt to form CY notions of God, heaven 
and divine things, and if so, then we need not be | 
surprised to find Pagans doing the same. Indeed, 
ww all the circumsances are considered, _ 
ing this most extraordi impostor, we shall not 
ad that such a aut religion sprang up. An 
universal corruption of sentiments, joined to a total 
depravity of manners, and nourished by ignorancs 
constituted the characters of those men, who that 
age in Asia, bore the Christian name. Like 
C 


ildren of Israel of old when they sought to 8 
for those indulgences whic 


to them, and thus a concuſ- 
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to Egypt, they lon 
Paganism presen 
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of events, joined to military power, did more 
ene. promoting the religion af Mahomet, than 
ny thing else of which we can form a proper no- 
tion. i | 


The Alcoran of Mahomet. 


We have already taken notice, that the Alcoran, 
considered as a composition, is extremely beautiful, 
and contains some fine moral sentences, many of 
which are extracted from the law of Moses, but tlie 
greater part from the writings of the Christian fa- 
thers. And here it is necessary that we should at- 
tend to one circumstance of great importance, 


namely, that in all ages and nations there always 


has been some or other system, upon which the 
established religion of the country was founded. 
Before the use of letters was known in the world, 
the principles of those systems were conveyed down 
from one generation to another by oral tradition, 
and such is the practice at present in many of the 
eatken nations. But the use of letters gave a new 
and more lasting form to the stability of systems, 
and we will join with the learned Mr. De, in 
avierting that the law of Moses is the mosi ancient 
composition in the world. 

A: me same time it is beyond dispute, that in 


China, and in many parts of the Kast Indies, there 


are written systems of religion, which undoubtedly 
are of a much later date than the law of Moses, 


and the errors contained in them many serve to shew - 


that they were not the result af divine inspiration. 
Ihe gospel of Christ as contained in the New Tes- 
tament, and which illustrates and proves the truth 
of the Oid Lestament Dispensation, is far superior 
to a!l otaers, and it may be justly called the image 
oe himself. It contains all that man should 
kaow, all that he should believe, and it lays down 
an uner ting rule for his conduct. It does not 
ex ol tae virtues of the pious beyond their proper 
bounds, nor docs it conceal the faults of those who 
are fed up as objects of imitation. This is the 
grande distinguishing characteristic of Divine Reve- 


an, by these marks we know it came from God, 


and vc 416 encouraged to trust in what appears to 
us 45 the vaked truth, without any deceit or false 
IGM 114 4 
„ 
M.nomet, one of the most artful impostors that 
os wed ia che world, was sensible of this, and 
re he endeavoured to transplant-into his sys- 


tem every thing of a moral rendency which he 
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things together, so as to comprehend a jumble of 
sentiments as should include, as proselytes to his 
doctrine, both ſews and Christian heretics, well 
knowing that the Heathen Arabians would not be 
averse ta any thing that gratified their ambition, 
and satisfied their lusts. | 

Ihe manner in which this work was compiled 
has been already taken notice of, we must now pre- 
sent the reader with the matter; and here it is not 
necessary that we should transcribe the whole, but 
only the leading principles, so far as to contain all 
the doctrines in that famous system of imposture. 
The whole is divided into one hundred and fourteen 


chapters, some being long and tedious, others short 


and comprehensive, but to understand them pro- 
perly; we shall abridge them in the manner they 
follow in the book, and insert every one of the sen- 
tinents upon which that false system is founded. 
Every chapter begins with an address to the Divine 
Being, constantly in the same words, but a single 
specimen of that will be sufficient, so that there 


will be no necessity for repeating any of the others. 


In the name of God, gracious and merciful ; 
praised be God, gracious and merciful: King of the 
day of judgment. It is Thee whom we adore ; it 
is from Thee we require help. Guide us in the 
right way, in the way of them that thou hast gra- 

ed; against whom thou hast not been displeased, 
and we Hall not be misled.“ 

There is no error in this book, it guideth into 
the right way, those that are righteous, who believe 
what they see not, who make their prayers with 
affection, and dispense in alms a part of the goods 
that we have given them. Such as beheve the 
things that ate inspired into thee, in those that have 
been preached - betore thee, and at the end of the 
world are not ignorant, they are guided by their 
Lord, and shall be blessed. Misery is upon unbe- 
lievers. Whether thou reprove them, or do not 
re prove them, they will not be converted, God hath 
Shut up their hearts, their ears, and eyes, and 
they shall suffer great torments. Many men say, 
we believe in God, and the day of judgment, and 
do not believe; they think to deceive God, and 
them that believe in God ; certainly they deceive 
themselves, and know it not. God will augment 
the .infirmity which they have in their heaxt, and 
they shall undergo the rigours of an infinite pain, 
by reason of their lying. When it was said to them 
polſure not the earth, they said, we are true ob- 
servers of the law of God; notwithstanding, they 
were they that polluted the carth, but they knew it 
not. | 
Say not, that God hath a companion equal to 
5 G him, 
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him, because you know the contrary. If you doubt 
that I have seut my servant, come and bring some. 


chapters like to the Alcoran, and call to witness 
the idols that you adore ; if you are good men, if 
u have not done it, or cannot perform it, fear 


the fire of hell prepared for infidels and idolators ; 


and declare to true believers who do good works, 


that yaa? shall enjoy the immense pleasure of Para- 


dise, wherein flow many rivers; they shall there 
tind all sorts of fair and savoury fruits, which God 
hath prepared for them; they shall consider, if they 
be like fo such as had before in the world: They 
shall there have wives fair and delicate, and shall 
dwell in eternal felicity. God is not ashamed to 
compare a little thing to an extreme greatness. 
Such as in their heart incline to depart from the 
truth, do often follow their inclination, desirous of 
edition, and to understand the explication of the 
Alcoran ; but none understand its explication but 
God, and such as are profound in learning; they 


say, we bclicve in God, all things proceed from his 


divine wisdom, nevertheless none remember but the 
wise. Lord, cause not our hearts to err, after thou 
hast guided us into the right way, give us thy mer- 
cy, thou art most bountiful ee thy creatures. 
Lord, thou art he that shalt assemble the world at 
the day of judgment, at which day nothing shall be 


found doubtful, when thou wilt not go against thy 


promises, and when wealth and children shall not 
serve to the wicked, but to kindle the fire of hell. The 
infidel lineage of Pharaoh, and those that preceded 
him, blasphemed and abjured the law of God, but 
he surprised them in their sin; he is grievous in his 
chastisements. Say to the infidels, they shall be 
vanquished, and shall be gathered together into the 
fre of hell, that is prepared for them. | 
You have an example in the two troops that 
fought for the glory of God, they beheld with their 
eyes, infidels become true believers, like unto them- 
selves; God strengtheneth with his aid, whom it 
pleaseth him; this shall be for example to such as 
shall clearly see. Ihe love and desire of women, of 
children, off riches, abundance of gold, of silver and of 
horses, cattle, and of tillage, are pleasing to men; 
such are the riches of che ie of this world, but the 
most assured refuge is in God. Say unto them, 1 
will declare unto you things much better for them, 
that shall have the fear of God before their eyes: 
They shall dwell eternally in Paradise, where flow 
many rivers, with women, beautiful and lean, and 
all manner of content. God beholdeth them that 
adore him, and that say, Lord, we believe in thy 
law, pardon our sins, and deliver us from the tor- 
ments of fire. The patient, the persevering, true 


believers, the obedient, the good men, such as be 
pardon of God in the moriiing, the anpels, the 


learned that love justice, testify that there is in; 


one only God. The law of salvation, is a lag 
pleasing to his Divine Majesty; no man contra. 
dicteth this truth, among such as know the writ 
law, but thro' envy. He that shall not obey tie 
commandments of God, shall find his Divine ia 


Jesty very exact to call him to an account, If ie 


impious dispute with thee, say to them, I am wh. 
ly resigned to the will of God, with all such as hav 
followed me. Ask of such as know the write 
law, and them that know ic not, if they resign 
themselves to God, if they do, they will fol.ow tte 
right way; if they go astray, thou hast none + 
obligation, but to preach to them; God behoke) 
them that adore him. Declare grievous tormc:; 


to those that conceal his commandments, that Eil 


the prophets, and injure them that instruct the peg. 
ple in justice; the good works that they do, hal 
be unprofitable to them on earth, and they shall he 
in the other world deprived of protection. Scest 
thou not a party of them that know the written law, 
how they were called to a lecture of the hook of 


God, to the end they might Judge with equity the 


differences that are among them? but many are fe- 
turned to their sin: they contemned the scripture, 
in that they said, the fire shall not touch us, but tor 
a certain number of days; they are deceived in their 
blasphemies, what will become of them, when we 
shall assemble them at the day of judgment, when 
nothing shall be doubtful, and every one shall be 
recompensed as he shall have merited? No injus- 
tice shall be done unto them. Say, Lord, thou pos- 
sessest the kingdoms of the world, thou givest roy- 
alty to whom thou seest good; from thy hand, O 
Lord, proceedeth all good; thou art omnipotent; 
thou causest day to enter the night, and night tle 
day; thou causest life to come out of death, and 
death out of life; thou enrichest without measure 
whom thou seest good, 

Ihe Jews conspired against Jesus, and God caused 
their conspiracy to turn against them, he knowth 
the designs of conspirators. Remember thou, how 
the Lord said, O Jesus I will cause thee to die, I 


will elevate thee to ap! e and remove thee far 


from intidels, and prefer those that have obeyed thee, 
to infidels at the day of judgment. That day shall as- 
semble you all before me ; I will judge the difter- 
ences between you, and will punish the impicus, 
in this world, and in the other; none among them 
shall be of power to protect them, I will reward 
them that shall have believed in my law, and haye 


done good works; God loveth not the * 
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late to thee these mysteries, and teach thee the 
Alcoran; Jesus is with God, as is Adam, God cre- 
ated him of the earth: he said, be thou, and he 
was: This truth proceedeth from thy Lord, of the 
number of them that doubt; If any one dispute 
with thee concerning thy doctrine, say to them, 


come, call together your children and ours, your 


wives and ours, let us assemble and address our 
| prayers to God; 1 will lay the cutse of his Divine 
majesty upon liars. This discourse is most true, 
there is no God, but God alone the omnipotent and 
wise, If they depart from his commandments, he 
shall well observe the unbelievers ; say to them, 
Oh he that knows scripture ! come with words 
alike true between you and us: Do I worship other 
than God? I do not associate him with any one, 
and acknowledge no other Lord but him ; but if 
they turn aside , han the way of faith, God know- 
eth them that shall:pollute the earth; __ to them, 
be ye witnesses, that we believe in God. Oh ye 
that understand scriptures, dispute not the law of 
Abraham, to wit, if he observed the Old Testament 
or the gospel, they were taught after him, perhaps 
you will acknowledge your error, Oh ye that have 
disputed what ye know not! Abraham was no Jew, 
nor Christian, * professed the unity of God, he was 
a true believer, and not of the number of infidels. 
The people, and particularly those that followed 
kim, of his time, as also the prophet Mahomet, and 
all true believers have known the truth of his law. 
part of them, to whom heretofore was given the 
knowledge of the Scripture they desired, seduced you 
from the right way, but they themselves erred, and 
they knew it not. O ye that know the scriptures 


Do not maliciously conceal the commandments of 


God, cover not truth with a lie, neither wil- 
| lnglyhide it. Many of them that know the written 

law, said from the break of day, believe in what 
hath been taught them, that believe in the law of 
God: Nevertheles, at evening, they were them- 
ches of the number of infidels, peradventure they 
| Villbe converted. Believe not, but such as follow 
| Jour own law: say to them, the true guide, is the 

gue of God, The knowledge that was given to 
jou, was not given to any other, but you: If the 
| infidels shall dispute against you, before your Lord, 

a the day of judgment, say to them, Grace pro- 
ccedeth from the hand of God: He is bountiful, 
| and omniscient; he pardoneth whom he pleaseth, 

ad is altogether merciful, If thou intrusteth thy 
wealth to the hands of many of them that know 


1 written law, they will faithfully restore it to 
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increase the wealth of Infidels to augment their 
pain, they shall in the end feel grievous torments. 
God will not leave the faithful in the state that you 


arg in; he will one wy separate the good from the 


evil; he doth not teach you what is to come; he, 
for that effect chuseth among the prophets whom he 
seeth good. Believe therefore in God, and his pro- 
phets; if you believe in God, fear to offend him, 
you shall be rewarded. Believe ye that such as are 
too sparing, and avaricious of the wealth that God 
hath given them, do well; on the contrary, they 
do very ill, what they spare without reason, shall 


strangle them at the day of judgment. The inhe- 
ritznce of heaven and earth is God's, he knoweth 


all things. Certainly God heard the speech of them 
that said, God is poor, and we are rich; he hath 


said, I will write what they have spoken, and keep 


an exact account of the murders they have —_—— 
committed on the pet sons of the prophets; 1 will 
say to them at the day of judgment, taste of the tor- 


ments of hell fire, which you have deserved. God 


doth not lead into darkness them that worship him. 
There be, that say, God hath commanded us not 
to believe the prophets, until their sacrifice be con- 
sumed by fire: say to them, there came to you 
prophets heretofore with miracles that you rote cy 
you had not slain them, had you been righteous ; if 
they belie thee, know, they belied the prophets that 
were before thee, that came with miracles, the psal- 
ter, and the book of light. Every man shall taste 
of death, and your reward shall be paid at the day 
of judgment; he that shall depart from the fire of 


hell, and enter into Paradise, shall be happy. The 


wealth of this world is but a matter of pride, that 

ou may be tried in your riches and persons. Hear- 
Len not to the Jews and Christians, that have known 
the written law before you, neither to them that 
believe in many gods, they offend God through 
their blasphemies : if you have patience, and fear 
God, you shall make a very good resolution. God 
hath accepted the speech of them that know his 
written law, when they promised him to preach to 


the people his commandments, and not conceal them: 


nevertheless they have condemned them, and changed 
them for profit of little value, and have gained no- 
thing but misery; think not that such as rejoice of 
the evil they have done, and affect to be commended 
for what they have not done, have escaped the pu- 
nishment of their crimes, they shall certainly suffer 
great torments. The kingdom of heaven and of 
earth is God's, he is omnipotent; the creation of 
heaven and earth, the difference of day and night 


are evident sigus of his omnipotence, to such aas 
75 Nh have 
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have judgment. Such as have, remember God, 
standing, sitting, or lying down, and considered 
the creation of heaven and earth have said, Lord, 
thou hast not created these things in vain; blessed 
be thy name, deliver us from the torments of hell 
fire, thou wilt render miserable him that thou shalt 
thither precipitate, and the wicked shall be deprived 
of protection at the day of judgment. Lord, we 
have heard them that say, believe in your Lord, we 
believe in thy unity, pardon our faults, blot out our 
Sins, and give us grace to die in the number of the 
just; bestow on us what thou hast promised by the 
prophets, and suffer us not to be miserable at the 
day of judgment; thou dost not contradict what 
thou dost promise.. Ss g 
If you fear to do injury to orphans, fear also to 
do wrong to women; marry those thai please you. 
I'wo, three, or four: if you apprehend you shall 
not be able to entertain them equally, marry but 
one, or the slaves that you shall have acquired; this 
1s most necessary to the end that you offend not 
God. Give to women their dowry with. a good 
will; if they give to you any thing that is pleasing 
to you, receive it with affection and civility. Bestow 
not on fools the wealth that God hath given you for 


subsistence; assist orphans, give to them the gar- 


ments that shall be necessary for them, and enter- 
tain them honestly ; instruct them until they have 
attained to years of discretion, and are capable of 
marriage; if you believe they demean themselves 
wiscly, restore to them their faculties, and dev our 
them not unjustly before they be of age. He that 
shall be rich, shall abstain from their goods, and 
he that is poor, shall take with honesty, according 
to the pains he shall undergo for them: when you 
make to them restitution for their goods, take witness 
of your actions: God loveth good accounts. The 
children shall have a good part of what their father, 
and mother, or parents left after their death, of little 
or of much there appertaineth to them a portion pre- 
fixed and limited. When they divide their goods, 
tie kindred shall have care of the poor and orphans; 
do good to them, and honestly entertain them. Such 
as — to leave after them a weak progeny of little 
children, ought to fear to wrong orphans, they must 
fear God, and courteously entertain them. These 
who unjustly devour their substance, swallow fire 
into their bowels, and shall burn in a great furnace. 
God recommendeth to you your children, the son 
chall have as much as two daughters; if there be 
more than two daughters, they shall have two thirds 
of the succession of the dead; if there be but one, 
che shall have the moiety, and her kindred a sixth 
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wives, to take others, and that you have given them 


| come to commit aduitery, they shall be doubly pu- 


children, and the kindred be heirs,” the mother of 
the dead shall have a third; if there be brethren 
the mother shall have a sixth, after satisfaction of 
oe legacies contained in the testament, and of the 
ebts. | BE 
O ye chat believe in God! it is not lawful for you 
to inherit what is your wiyes by force, take not bio- 
lently away what you have given them, unless tliey 
be surprised in manifest adultery; see them with civi. 
lity, if you have an aversion from them, it may chance 
that you hate a thing, wherein God hath placed 
much good; but if you desire to repudiate your 


any thing, take not any thing that appertaineth to 
TE "Wil you take his eres with a he and a 
manifest sin? How shall you take it, since you have 
approached each other, and that you have promised 
to use them civilly? Marry not the wives of your 
fathers; what is past was incest, abomination, and 
a wicked way. Your mothers are forbidden you, 
your daughters, sisters, aunts, nieces, your nutses, 
and your foster-sisters, the mothers of your wives, 
the daugh ters that your wives had by other husbands, 
of whom you shall have a particular care. The 
daughters of women that you shall have known, are 
also forbidden you: if you have not known them 
it will be no sin; the wives of your sons are also 
prohibited, and two sisters: for what is past, God 
is gracious and merciful : Married wives are like- 
wise forbidden you, except the women slaves, tiat 
you shall have acquired. God hath so commanded 
you, except what is above forbidden, it is lawful 
for you to marry at your pleasure. If you desire 
women for money, and neither commit concubinage, 
nor adultery, give them their salary for whidh you 
shall agree, so you shall not offend God, he is om- 
niscient, and most wise. He that shall not be able 
to espouse women of free condition, shall marry 
such women or maids, that are slaves, as hall 
please him. God knoweth the faich of the one, 
and the other. Marry your wives with the per. 
mission of their parents, and give them their don, 
with honesty: If women of free condition, that 
have committed neither concubinage, nor adultery, 
secretly nor -pubicly, fly into second nuptials, an 


niched, more than the daughters of love. Ihe 
marriage of slaves is for them that fear whoredom: 
If you abstain from marrying them, you shall not 
do amiss. God is gracious and merciful; he 1s 
willing to teach you his law, and direct you n 

the way of them that preceded you; he is gracious 


and merciful to his people. 


part of what shall be left by the dead: if there be no 


I :cked, decline 
Such as 8 the appetite of the wic ds 
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| tremdly from the truth. God willeth that his 
bw be a light unto | for that man was created 


weak, O you that believe in God, devour not your 
cibsrance among you with usury ; but if you traf- 
ck, be peaceable in your affairs; slay not one ano- 


ther, God is merciful to them that obey him: He 
that disobeyeth, through malice and injustice, shall 


burn in the fire of hell; it is an easy thing for God 
to punish them. If you depart from mortal sins, 
[ will cover your faults, and cause you to enter into 
ſaradise: covet not through envy, what God hath 
given to your neighbour ; men and women shall 
fare the wealth they have gained; beg grace of 
Cod, he knoweth all things. Give to your asso- 
ciates what appertaineth to them. We have ordained 
a portion, prefixed to the one and the other, in the 
cuccession of your father, mother, and kindred, God 
eth all, The men shall have authority over the 
women; they shall have them in their keeping ; th 

shall have in their power the wealth that God shall 
gre them; and shall have care of what shall be 
convenient to be expended for them. Discreet and 
obedient wives observe, in the absence of their hus- 


bands, the commandments of God: make remon- * 


| $trances to them that shall be disobedient, and remove 
| them from your bed, chastise them. 
If any one be in necessity, and eateth of what is 


prohibited, without a will to sin, God shall be to 


him gracious and merciful. They will demand of 
thee, what is permitted them to eat? Say unto them 
it is lawful to eat all sorts of beasts that are not un- 
clean, and whatever hath been taught you from God, 
touching heasts that hath been wounded by lions 
or dogs, eat the beasts you shall take, and remember 
God in blooding them; fear God, he is exact to 


ue account. This day it is lawful that you eat 


what is not unclean, and the meats of them that 
knw the written law, their meats are lawful for 
you, and yours for them. You are permitted to 
espouse maidens and women of free condition, that 
we of your religion, and maidens and women of 
| ee condition, that know the written law, giving 
tiem their dowry with civility ; commit neither con- 
cubinage, nor adultery with them, neither secretly 
wr publicly; the good works of him that shall re- 
| ounce your law, shall be unprofitable, he shall be 
tie day of judgment in the number of the damned; 
O ye that believe in God, when ye would make 
5 prayers, wash your faces, your hands to the 
bow, and pass your hand over your head; and over 
four feet to the ancles. If you be polluted; purify 
ourselves; if sick, or in a journey, or about to 
charge your belly, or have known women, and 


pass it over your visage, and wipe therewith your 
hands. God enjoineth you nothing irksome, but 
willeth you to be clean, and desireth to accomplish 
his grace upon you; peradventure you will givehim 
thanks. O yo that believe in God { obey his com- 
mandments, and be true in your testimonies, take 


heed that no man move you to offend God, in di- 


verting you from what is just; render justice to all, 


his fear inviteth you to it; have it before your eyes, 


he knoweth all your actions; hath promised his 


grace, and preat recompences to the true believers, 


that shall do good works in this world and hath 
prepared hell to punish infidels. O ye that believe 
in God! remember his favour towards you, when 
some persons would have extended their hands upon 
you, and how he delivered you i, om their malice ; 
fear him; all true believers ought to resign them- 


selves to his will. God received the promise of the 


children of Israel to observe his commandments ; he 
established mong them twelve captains, and said, 
Iwill be with you when you shall make prayers ; 


pay = tithes, believe in the prophets, defend them, 
and 


end to me any alms; I will cover your sins, 
and eause you to enter paradise, wherein fow man 
rivers: abd he among you that shall be an infidet, 
Shall be entirely erroneous from the right path. 
When they swerved from what they had promised. 


we gave them our curse, and hardened their heart: 


they have altered the-words of the scripture, and ab- 
jured what they had approved. a 
We have sent to thee the scripture written in 
vellum, the unbelievers have handled it with their 
hands, yet say it is evident sorcery and enchantment, 
that they will not believe therein, unless they see an 
angel descend, to confirm it. Should we have sent 
an angel, they had perished by his presence, unless 
we had sent him under the figure of a man, like 


unto them, and clothed as they are. They derided the 


prophets and apostles, thy predecessors; derision is 
fallen upon such as contemned them. Say to them 

o thro! the world, and consider the end of them 
Gat abjure the law of God; say to them, to whom 
appertaineth whatsoever is in heaven and earth? It 
is God's. He will employ his mercy to save you; 
doubtless he will assemble all of you at the day of 
judgment. Neyertheless infidels believe not in his 
unity; they consider not, that whatsvever moveth 


by night, and by day, and whatsoever is in the 


world, belongeth to his divine majesty, who undcr- 
standeth and knoweth all things. Say unto them, 
require you other protection than that of God the 


Omnipotent, creator of heaven and earth, who nou- 


risheth all things, is nourished by none ? Say to 
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po ay "_ to wash you, lay hand on the*gand} | Whats received a command to embrace ws 


the grace of God, winch is sup:eme felcity: It Gol 


many ot them that understand the written law, have 


ped. When they shall hear related all the miracles 


stroyed then; God declineth not what he hath 
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law of Salvation. Be not ye iu the number of un- | 
believers; I fear to disobey my. Lord, aud fear the 
torments prepared for the wicked at the day of 
judgment; he that shall deliver himself, shall enjoy 


will punish you, none shall deliver you from his 
puniszment ;, 1f hig will be to do good to.you, be is 
omaipotent, always victorious, and hath all power 
over his creatures; he is most wise and omniscient. 
Say to them, what better testimony is there in the 
world than that of God ? Say to them, he shall tes- 
tify between you and me, to whom he hath jnspired 
the Alcoran to jnsruct you; Will any among you 
that shall learn it, say there is any other God, but 
Elohim ; I will not say so; there js but one God, 
and I am innocent from the sin you commit, in as- 
s5ciating him with a companion equal to him; 


knowledge of the truth of the Alcoran ; their chil- 
dren also know it, but such as forsake. their own 
souls, will not believe in God. Who more unjust, 
than he that blasphemech against God and his com- 
mandments? Certainly the wicked shall be mise- 
rable; I will assemble all of them, and say, where 
are the gods which you did associate with God? 
They shall have none other excuse, but to say, by 
God, Lord, we were of the number of Pe An 
Consider how they will lie, and disavow their blas- 
phemies : some there be among them that hearken 
to thee, we have hardened their hearts, they will 
not leain the Alcoran, because their ears are stop- 


— 


of the world, and shall see them with their eyes, 
they will not believe until they have disputed against 
mee. * 

Such as believe not in the resurrection, are 
wretched men, they shall be afflicted for their sins 
at the hour whenever death shall surprize them; 
they shall bear on their backs the burden of their 
crimes, and avouch the life of this world to be but 
deceit and vanity, and the life of the other to be full 
of felicity for the righteous ; nevertheless the wicked 
are not converted. I know thou wilt be incensed 
against such as will say, they desire to obey thee, 
and sliall renounce thy doctrine ; they that contemn 
the commandments of God are impious, they have 
belied the prophets thy predecessors; the prophets 
endured their hes, . were patient, until we de- 


promised. Thou knowest what the prophets fore- 
told: If men abandon thee, canst thou covet to 
continue on earth, and to be in heaven at the same 
time, to cause prodigies appear, testimonies of thy. 


miracles, but most of you do not understand tt; 


mission. Had it so pleased God, he had brought 
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them all into che right way, nor had they þ 
the numher of the ignorant. Certainly he licars), | 
the prayers of the righteous, that hearken «© lis 

word; he will give.resurrection - to the dead, any | 
assemble theza to. recerve recompense accordins ty | 
thor merits... They, have said, we believe not inge 

prophet, if he shew. not to us some miracle from i; 
Lord: say UN mem, Gad hath Shewed vou many 


7 q 
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. hem; | 
the heasts that walk upon the carth, and the birt; 
that fly into the air, are of the number of his ren. 
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tures: We have not omitted to write any thing tha 
is Written in the book kept in heaven; all men dal 
one day appear before Gad, such as sball not hate 
believed in his law, shall Be deaf and dumb, and in- 
habit darkness: G 


od wis!cadeth . whom it pleascth 
him, and guideth in the right way whom he secth 
good. Say unto them, have you felt the punixh- | 
ment of God ? | . I 
It is God that sendeth the winds to dissipate the 
ram, when they carry the clouds; we drive them 


charged with water, into places dry, dead, aud 


ruined, and causcth the rain to fall there, that they 
may produce herbs and fruits; so will we cause the | 
dead to arise again; perhaps men will remember 
the good land bringeth forth good fruits, thro! de 

permission of its Lord, and 2 bad land producer 
only darnell. I teach my commanilnents to such 
as are not ungrateful; certainly we sent Noah to 
instruct men; he said, O ye people, wors/uy one | 
God alone: if you adore other than him, you sl 
be punished at the day of judgment ; their ruler 
answered, O Noah, thou art in a great error; he 
replied, I err not, I am a messenger sent from God 
to preach his will; I give you mast whelcsome a0. 
vice, God hath taught me what you know not. Is s 
strange to you, that he hath sent you his command. 

ment by the tongue of a man like yourselves, to de- 
clare to you the torments of hell? ear God le 
will pardon your sins; hut they belied Noa, we 
saved him in the ark, with his retinue, aud drowned 
chose that contemned qur law, they were altogethef 
blind: We sent Hod to his brother Aad, and 0] 
his retinue, he said, Oh ye people | worship cue 
God alone, whom will ye adore, or whom fear, bit 
God? The teachers answered, thou art in an cs 
treme ignorance ; we believe thee to be in the num 
ber of lars ; he replied, I am not a liar, | am a mes- 
senger sent from God, to preach his commander 
I. give good and salutary advice, wonder not 1 
God teacheth you his precepts by the tongue ® 4 
man, like you, who declareth to you his pony 
Remember that he left you on the earth affe. By 
that he increased you in number, force, . a 
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call to mind his grace, you shall be happy. They 
zuswered, are we come to this, to worship one 
God alone, and to relinquish what our fathers 
alored ? He said, the Wrath and indignation of 
Cod 5hall fal upon you; will you dis pute with us of 
tie names, that you and your fathers imposed on 
your idols! God did not injoin to worship them 
neither klare you reason to do it ; expect your pu- 
mishment, I will expect it with perseverance. 

A letter patent from God, and his prophet, to 
the unbelievers with whom ye have made a truce, 
{rave in safety the space of four months, know, ye 
shall not render God impotent, and that he will lay 
dame upon your forchead. Advice for the people, 
' at che great day of pilgrimage from God, and his 
prophec ; God approveth not the actions of them 
thar adore idols, his prophet is innocent from that 
din; if ye repent, ye shall do well; if ye abandon 
the law of God, know, ye shall not escape the pu- 
nishiment of your crime ; preach to the unbehevers, 
that they shall suffer grievous torments, except 
those with whom ye have made a truce, who fall 
n hom what they have promised, and that protect 
none against you. Observe exactly until the pre- 
ted time, what you have promised them. God 
loreth them that fear him: when the month of He- 
Tam slall be past, kill them where you shall meet 


them, take them slaves, detain them prisoners, and 


(bsc tre where they pass to lay ambush for them: 
if they be converted, if they pray at the time ap- 
pointed, and pay tythes, leave them in quiet, God is 
mercitul to them that repeat. If the infidel demand 
quaiter of yau, give them quarter, to the end they 
hay can the word of God; teach them his com- 
mandments, for they are ignoraut. How should 
tney have truce with God and his prophet? If they 
believe neither the one, nor the other, except them 
with whom you entered truce in the temple at Mec- 
a? If chey observe their promise to you, observe 
waatye promised to them; God loveth such as 
lave his fear before their eyes; How shall they 
have truce with you ? If they have advantage over 
for, they will respect neither your alliance nor 


coniederac 

They will speak well of you, and contemn you 
m their hearts; the greater part of them are impi- 
ous, they have perferred the riches of this world to 
de commandments of God, and have hindered the 
people from following his law, as if they knew not 
what they did ; tliey bear no respect to the true be- 


21S, wherein they are exceedingly to blame. If 


ey turn, and make their prayers at the time p- 


pouited, if they pay tythes, taey stall be your breth- 
I teach the mysteries of faith to such 


ren in God. 


i 


jesty, they shall be the more happy. 
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as have understanding to comprehend them, if they 
break their promise and disturb them of your reli- 
gion, kill their captains, as persons without faith, 
they will perhaps put an end to their impiety. Slay 


sue ſi especiaily that renounce their faith, who ha ve 


cnJeavoured to drive the prophet from Mecca, and 
have begun to slay you, will you fear them? Will 
ye be terrifiea by them? Iteis reasonable that ye 
tear God ; 1t ye believe in his law, fight them, Gol 
shall chastise them by your hands, he shall render 


| them dishonourable, and protect you against them, 


o 


he sall _ the hearts of true bchevers, and ex- 
pel melancholy, he pardoneth whom he sceth good, 


knoweth all things, and is most prudent in what he 
. ordaineth. 


Think ve to be forsaken of God, and 
that he discerneth not them that have fought gal- 
lantly for his law, from such as huve adored idols, 
and disobeyed the prophet. 

Such as have believed in God, as have depart-d 
from the wicked, and employed their wealth aud 
persons to fight for his law, shall have a particular 
degree, and a particular place near to his Divine Ma— 
God thro? bis 
goodness, declareth to them, that they shall enter 
into delicious gardens, where they shall remain 
etcrnally ; there is with God a great reward. O ye 


that believe] Obey not your fathers, nor your hro- 


thers, that love rather to follow impiety tian the 
faith. Such as shall obey them, shall oifend ex- 


ccedingly; if your father, your children, your bro- 


thers, your wives, your parents, your friends, the 
wealth that you have gained, the tear of losing your 
riches, and apprehension of poverty, have more 
power over you than God and his prophet, and 
hinder -you to fight for the faith, the commandment 
of God shall be executed against you, he guideth 


not the wicked, and hath protected you in many 


occasions. Remember the day of the battle of Hanin, 
when ye rejoiced in the multitude of your men, it 
did not advantage you, fear made you find the place 
too narrow for tlight, and ye turned the back as 
vanquished ; Remember that God, at that time, put 
his prophet and the true believers in a place of safe- 
ty, and sent invisible troops to chastise the infidels, 
he pardoneth sins as seemeth good to him, he is gra- 
cious and mercitul, 

True believers will not excuse themselves from 
fighting. or employing their wealth and persons for 
the law of God; he knoweth such as fear him. 
They that believe not in God, neither the day of 
judgment, refuse to go with thee, they doubt the 
mysterics of faith, but shall continue in their doubt, 
to their confusion; had they inclined to go aut 
against the enemy, they had arms to perform it; 
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God contemned their going out, rendered them 
negligent, and caused them to remain with the sick, 
the women, and children; had they gone forth 
with you, they had brought with them more of 
disorder than affection to the service of his Divine 
Majesty ; they hate you, ncvertheless you hearken 
to them; God knoweth them that are to blame, 
they hateth thee heretofore, accused thee of all their 
mischicf, until, chro' the permission of God, the 
truth appeared against their will: many of them 
Said, excuse us, and scandalize us not, and they fell 
themselves into scandal and impicty ; but hell is 
the habitation of those wicked persons; if. good 
happen to you, they are discoutented ; if evil befal 
vou, they say, they took heed to themselves. and 
forcsaw it, and departed from you with joy ; me 
unto them, nothing befel us, but- what God hath 
_ ordained, he is our Lord; all true believers ate re- 
signed to the will of his Divine Majesty. | 
Ihere is no excuse for you, ye are truly impious; 
if God pardon any one of 
punish such as persist to offend him. 


The wicked 


tcach among them impiety to their posterity, they 


depart from the truth ; they go hand in hand, and 
agree to disobey God; they forget God, and God 
forgetteth them ; he hath prepared hell for them, 
where they shall remain eternally ; he hath cursed 
them, and they shall feel the torment of infinite 
pains. The wicked that were before you, shall 
undergo them like you, they were more powerful 
than you, they possessed store of wealth, and had 
many children, they possessed part of their sub- 
stance, as did your predecessors ye were plunged 
into impiety, as they were plunged, but the good 


works that they have done in this world, shall be to 
them unprofitable, and at the day of * they 


shall be in the number of the miserable. Have 
they not known the history of their predecessors, 
the history of the people of Noah, of Aad, of Te- 
mod, of Abraham, and the cities that were sub- 
verted. _ | 

The prophets preached to them the command- 
ments of God, who did to them no injustice ; they 
drew aflliction on themselves, through the enormity 
of their crimes. The true believers mutually obey 
cach other; they command to do what things are 
Honest, prohibit to act what is not approved; they 
make their prayers at the time appointed, distribute 
tithes, obey God and his prophet; God shall remit 
to them their sins, he is omnipotent, and hath pro- 
mised to them gardens, wherein flow many rivers, 
and an babitation full of content in Eden; he hath 
promised them his grace, which is the perfection of 


felicity. O phophet! fight against the infidels, for- 


you, he shall rigorously 
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tify chyself against them, hell shall be their thaw. 


tion; they shall swear by the name of God, that 
they have not traduced thee; nevertheless, they hare 
detracted and uttered words full of impicty : the 
have denied to have been enriched throug the grace 
of God, and of his prophet ; if they torn, they shall 
do well; if they abandon the faith, God shall pu- 
nish them in this world, and in the other, with 
grievous torments, and on earth they shall find no 
protector; there be of them, who have inclined to 
capitulate with God, and have said, if God Goth 
good to us, we believe in him: when he did good 
to them, they were niggards, and avaricious ; they 
have erred, and dis»beyed his commandments, but 
he chastised them, because of their impicty; he 
hath imprinted it in their hearts until the day cf 
judgment, for that they have disobeyed him, because 
they violated their promises, and by reason of their 
lies; know they not that God understandeth what 
they conceal in their hearts? and that he knowcth 
what is present, past, and future? | 
| Be thou not astonished, neither at the abundance 
of their wealth, nor the number of their children, 
God will make use of them, to chastise them in this 
world, and will destroy them in their impiety. 
When command was sent to them to believe in 
God, and fight with his prophet, the most powerful 
among them desired thee to excuse them, and said, 
leave us with them that continue in their houses, 
and desire to remain with the sick, the women, and 
little children : God hardened their hearts, and 
they shall never learn to trust. The prophet and 
believers that were with him, and fought, and em- 
ployed their persons, and goods for the service of 
God, shall be blessed ; be loch prepared for them 
gardens, where flow many rivers, with perfection 
of felicity. | | 
Some of the Arabians came to excuse themselves 
of going to the war, aud such as renounced God 
and the prophet, remained in their houses, but they 
Shall resent grievous torments, because of their 
wickedness; the sick, the impotent, and those tat 
want means to be presentat the war, offend not God 
in abiding in their houses, provided they be faichful 
to his Divine Majesty and his prophet. The righ- 
teous are not obliged to do but what is in then 
power, God shall be to them gracious and mercitul. 
Such as repaired to thee to fight and whom thou 
didst dismiss for want of courage, did not of- 
fend God; they returned to their Houses with tears 
in their eyes, with discontent, to. have wante 
means to employ in the service of his Divine _ 
jesty ; the war is appointed. to such as intreat ther 


to exempt them that are rich, and have _ 
= | subsist, 
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zuhsist, they require leave to remain with their 
wives and children. God hath hardened their hearts, 
and they know it not ; they shall come to excuse 
themselves, when thou shalt meet them ; Say unto 
them, excuse not yourselves, I do not believe you, 
(od hath given us to understand yo news, he and 
| his prophet likewise hath rendered your good works 
vain and unprofitable ; ye shall one day appear be- 
fore him that knowech what is past, present, and 
ſuture, he shall cause you to remember whatsoever 
vou have done, and shall punish you according to 
vour demerits. They shall conjure you by the name 
of God, when you approach them, to depart from 


them : Depart from them, they are full of unclean- 


ncss, hell shall be their habitation, where they shall 
be tormented for their crimes. - 

They shall bescech you to love them; if you love 
them. know, that God abhorreth them that disobey 
him, the Arabians, who observe not the precepts 
which God hath sent to his prophet : are ye more 
impious and ungrateful ? God knoweth all things, 
and is most prudent; There be persons among the 
Arabians, who account it lost money that they ex- 
pend for the service of God, and - protract their de- 
parture to retard yours, and make you to attend: 
che wheel of misery is upon them, God understand- 
eth whatever they say, and knoweth all their ac- 
tions; there are Some among them Who believe in 
God, and the day of judgment; they esteem that 
their expence for the service of God, draweth them 
nigh to his Divine Majesty, and my invite the pro- 
phet to pray for them, God shall give them his 


mercy, he is gracious and mercitul to them that obey . 


lim, They that first arrived at Medina, the first of 
them that went out of Mecca, to depart from the 
wicked, such as were at the battle of Beder, and 
duch as imitated them in well doing, shall enjoy the 
grace of God, he hath prepared for them gardens, 
wherein flow many. rivers, with supreme A 
They that esteemed, that the temple built by un- 
belicvers, to seduce the righteous, to distinguish the 
wicked from the good, and to observe such as had 
before fought against God, and against his prophet, 
in the temple of his Divine Majesty, swear that they 


desire to do well, and that their intention is most 


honest, but they are liars, and God shall be witness 
of their falsehood; make not thy prayers in that 
temple, make thy prayers in the temple founded on 
the fear of God, that is reasonable: there be per- 
bons in that temple who desire to be purified. God 
loveth such as have a clean soul; who is he that 
buildech best, he that foundeth his building upon 
the fear of God, or he who layeth the foundation of 


No 


| 


his * upon the brink of a ditch of sand, which | 
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falleth and ruineth* itself? They who esteem the 
temple built by unbelievers, to seduce the people, to 


be the temple of God shall be with that temple, and 


with the infdels that built it, burnt in the fire of 
hell; God guideth not the unjust; their building 
shall only serve to torment them, God knoweth their 
designs, and is most wise; he purchaseth of true be- 
hevers their souls and goods; and giveth them pa- 
radise ; if they be slain, or if they slay when they 
Shall fight for the faith, they shall have what he hath 
promised to them in the Old Testament, the gospe}, 
and in the Alcoran : Who better satisfieth what he 
hath promised than God? Declare to them, that 
they have made a good purchase, they have gained 
the height of telicity. Such as are firm in the faith, 
who pray, honour, and worship God, who observe 
his commandments, and all true believers, shall en- 
joy the delights of paradise, with all manner of con- 
tent. 35 

The prophet and true believers ought not to ask 
pardon of God for infidels, notwithstanding they be 
their parents, having had knowledge that they are 
damned, because of their inadelity. Abraham prayed 
not for his father, until he had professed one God 
alone; when he knew his father to be an enemy to 
God, he declared himself to be an enemy to his sin; 
he ceased praying for him, altho' he was exceedingly 
charitable and patient in his afflictions. God mis- 


leadeth not them that he hath put into the right 


way, he giveth them to understand what they ought 
to do, he knoweth them that deserve to be seduced, 
and such as merit to be guided thro' the right way. 
The kingdom of heaven and earth is God's, he 
giveth life and death to whom he seeth good: Who, 
except God shall protect you? he hath given his 
grace to the prophet, and to such as foliow him in 
his affliction, althe' it wanted but a little, that the 
hearts of many of them inclined not to the party of 
the unbelievers, but he pardoned them. 

Oh ye that believe in God ! Fight against them 
that would cause you to be defiled in impiety, be 
valiant, and know that God is with them that have 
his fear before their eyes. When God causcd to 
descend from heaven, any chapter of the Alcoran, 
some of them said, thro' disdain, that will increase 
the faith of this people. Certainly, it augmenteth the 
faith of true believers,it rejoiceth them, aud inflameth 
the wrath of his Divine Majesty upon infidels, who 
persist in their *pollutions, and dic in their wick- 
edness. They know not that (50! rrieta the good, 


once or twice a year, they will not be converted, it 


is lost time to preach to them. When God sent 


from heaven any chapter of te Alcoran, they be- 
held each othei, and said, doth any one see ns? 
| They 


— 
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_ commandments : Say ynto, them, God is more sub- 


* 


* $ 


They returned in their impiety, and Gd turned 
their hearts from the right way, for that they would 
not learn the truth. God hath sent you à prophet 
of your own nation, who, with passion, desitech to 
deliver you from yopr. obstinaty,- and is extremely 
aftected to instruet you in the way of salvation, 
God is mild and pitiful towards: true, believers. If* 
they abandon the faith, Say unto them, God is my 


protector, there is but onexole Gofl, I recommend | 
myself to the will oh his Divine Majesty, lie is che 


Lord of the mayestic thro ne.. 
God dath notaid the infidels that wotShjp what 
„idols shall intercede for them; will you instruct 
in any thing that he knoweth not» of what is 
heaven or in earth? Praised be God, he hath n 
companion... Men were all of one roligiog before, 
infidelity took pla e, and if Gad had not said that 
he Would defer the punishment of the wicked. until 
the day of judgment,” he had destroyed, them in this 
world, because of their impiety- They say, we 
will not believe in the propket, if God male not 
some miracles to appaa if him: Say unto them, 
God knoweth what shall be; expect, I ill expect 
with you: when we gave them to taste of content 
after their affliction, they had subtilty upon our 


tile than you, his mesgengers sball-writg, your guþtil- 
ties; he it is that made men to travel upon the earth 
and sea; it is he that sendeth them a favourable 
| wind to rejoice the in their Hips; hen tempest 
surpriseth them, they believe that 3 will 
overwhelm them, then - Hey invoke God, wich de- 
sire to embrace his law, and say, if God doth de- 
liver us from this danger, we will believe in his 
unity and return him thanks for his mercy ; but 
being delivered from peril, persist in their wicked- 
ness. 5 
O my people ! You draw mischief on youtselves, 
you require nothing but the wealth of this world; 
vou shall all appear before us to be judged accord- 
ing to your works; the life of the world is like to 


the rain, which we cause to descend from heaven, 
it causeth with mixture all sorts of herbage to spring 
forth, for the nourichment of men, and beasts.“ 


When the earth is adorned with flowers, and en- 
riched with its fruits, the inhabitants oftentimes be- 
lieve they have the power to cause their produc- 
tion; then send we our chastisements day and night 
upon the earth, and render it as mown, and as if the 
day before it had brought no fruit. Thus do I dis- 
cover mysteries to such as have knowledge to com- 
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: will, say to the infidels, hell shall be your habita- 
can neither. benefit nor hurt' them, and say, ef tion; where be the idols you adored: we have se- 
i 


* 


* 


it pleaseth him. He shall not cover the visage -f 
them that have done good works, they shall appear 
without shanſe and dwell in paradise; where . 
shall remain eternally; and such as shall have done 
evil shall be eee after their demerits, they shal} © + | 
be covered with shame, and none shall be able td. © } 
protect them, they shall be as if a great palt ' 
the obscurity of the night had covered their counte. | . ! 
nance, they shall be, condemned to the fire of hell, 
where they shall dwell eternally. Think on the 
day, wherein we will assemble all the world; and 
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, parated you from each other, Their idols shall 
. 8ay-to them, you have not worshipped us, God is | 
itress; was there any thing between us and you, 
that rendered us ignorant of your adoration? Are - 
your idols able to conduct you into the right way! 
God gaideth the people into the way of salvation. 
Who , ought rather to be followed, he that guideth 
the people into the right way, or he that misleadeth 
them? What re$o0n have ye to follow the evil 
way; the greatest part of them that follow but their 
own opinion, but their, opinion is not conformable 
to thegtruth ; knoweth all their actions, there - 
is NO falsehood in the Alcoran, it confirmeth the an: 
cient scriptures, and perspicuously explaineth them; 
* no doubt, but ic een r from the Lord .. . 
of the universe. They say Mahomet hath invented 
this book : say unto them, come and bring dy“. 
thigg , that regeqdlet it in d6ctrine and eloquence, 
and cab the idols which ye adore, we shall see if + | 
| -yauka 2 abr contrary, they have talkedd 
of what che understood not, when they heard the. 
eyposition of the Alcoran. Thus did their prede- 
>» Cessors ;' bur What is the end of the unjust. 
. there be ame who believe in this book, and 
others that 827 y Lord knoweth them 
that defile 


not believe ; th 

earth; if they * thee, say unto 
them, I will answer with my actions, and ye Shall 
ans wer yours, ycfare innocent of what I act, and 
Lam innocent of what Ye do. There be persons 
among them that have inclination to hear thee, but 
art thou able to cause the deaf to hear? Should 
they not be.dezs, they would learn nothing. Others , 
there be, who look towards thee, but art thou able 
to guide the blind? Should they see clearly, they” . 
would: not follow the right way ; God doth no in. 
justice to men, they do injury to themselves, thra! 
the enormity of their offences. I will canse' them | 
> to rise again at the day of judgment, as if they had 
ane a. but an hour of the day in the grave; the) 
shall know each other, and the wicked who have 
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rehend them. They beg their salvation of God; 
he saveth and putteth in way of salvation whom 
12 : 888. I 


| not believed in ch resurrection shall he mo. 
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-] will shew thee many of them whom I will but they did not believe in what they had no will 
chastise; I will cause thee to die before they are | before to believe. 5 | 
chastised, and they shall all appear before me to be |. If. thou sayest to the wicked, that they shall rise 
julged God is witness of their actions, he shall | again after their death, they will say, it is but wich- 
bunch them according their demerits: every na- craft and sorcer yx; if retard some time to chastise 
| fion of the world hath had a prophet sent from God, | then theykay, there. is no punishment for their 
| who hath judged with reason and without injustice, crimes ; but y shall not avayd it, in the day when. 
the differences that were amongst them touching“ it shall appear, and they shall feel thu rigour vf the 
religion : They have said, at what time shall the Þains which they contemn. If we Tonter riches, 
wrath of God appear? Say unto them, I, of myself, and health on he impious, and. deprive, them of; 
can neither procure good nor evil, if God doth "pt mem, the despair in their impiety; if we give 
permit it; every one hath his destiny, when the | them good after their evil, they say, misery hath 
ine of his destiny arriveth, they can neither retard q” rsaken their; they rejoice, and become arrogent. 
nor advance it one hour. Have ye considered the | Suh As are kumble and patient in their afflictions, 
punshment which God heretofore sent, by day, and Fand do good works, shall obtain pardon of theit 
by night against the wicked? When ye felt it, ye | sins, and a very great reward. Perhaps thou 
believed it, and fell into it headlong. It shall be said wilt forget to teach something af what I have in- 
to the wicked at the day of judgment, taste eternal | spwed into thee, and be afflicted, because th say 
torment; shall you not be ppnished* according to | that what thou speakestshall bring thee no 2 
jour demerits ? ?: I Cerwinly, thou art sent qnly to' reprove them of 
anfflict not thyself for the words of the impious, | their sin, the Low is omnipotent, and Shall chastise 
virtue proceedeth from God, he understandeth and | them after their demerits. Assuredly, they will say, 
| knoweth all things; whatsoever is if heaven and {| thou hast forged the Alcoran, and that it is of thy 
in earth appertaineth to him. They who Wbrehip invention; say unto them, come and bring with 
idols, follew but their opinions, and are liars ; God | you ten chapters of your invention, like to the AL 
hath created the night for repose, and the day for | coran im instruction and eloquende, and call to your 
labour; such as hear his word, find therein marks aid. the idols that ye adore; if they hear not-your 
of his omniporency. They have said, do be- Prayers, neither af yop succours, know then, 
lere that God hath a son? Praised be Od, Ne is | 84 the Alcoran descended from heaven, through 
most rich, and hath no need of any pefson, he pos- 's permission, and chat there is but one sole 
xeseth whatsoever is in neee and earth; ye God, will ye not trust ih him ?_Lwill bestow the 
| haye flo reason in what ye alledge ; will yougspeak | rithes and honours of the earth, gn many persons 
of God what ye know not? God doth not assist -Þ that affeet them, andtin the end they shall he con- 
in this world them that blaspheme Tap him he | fined in the fire of hell, and the good works tha 
hall Aus them to feel after their deat great tor- |- they Shall do in this world, shall be unprofitable 
ments, because of their impiety-: . them in the other. They who observe what God hath or- 
tae Ifistory of Noah, how he spahe to his people, | dained; study the Alcoran, and believe that it pro- 
ind aid, O people | if my Wode with you, and the | ceedeth from his Divine majesty, to teach the right 
reaching of the commandments if God, be irksome:| wzy, and to obtain his mercy, as it was before the 
v you, know, that my support is in God; assem- bock of Moses. Such as shall believe in the Al- 
| ble your doctors, with your idols and conceal, not , caran shall be happy; doubtless the fire of hell is 
what ye do: go whither ye will, ye shall find none | prepared for the infidels who will not believe therein, 
© protect you, if ye eontemn my imstructions. I, but the greatest part of the world is increduloùbs; 
$quire not of you a reward for my paitis : 1 desire] who is more impious than they who blaspheme 
19 receive of none than God the omnipotent, and | against God? Such men shall not see his face; the 
'«ommend myself to the will of his Divine Ma- angels shall say, at the day of judgment, behold 
8 They slandered Noah, then did we save him them that have been impious, a curse is upon them, 
i e ark, and them that n we pro- and upon the unjdst that have misled the people from 
| "ge their. posterity on earth, and drowricd the f che right way, they were indeed infidels. Such 
er” consider the end of such as heard the | men shall not escape the punishment of their crimes 
Py of God, and contemned it. We sent to them | on earth, they chall find nbne that is able to protect 
Ins wa after Noah, they made them to see them but God, he shall N their pains, be- 
cles, and gave them męst salutary instruction; cause they would not abandon their wickednesz. 
: ; . 1 if Ry : „„ neither s 
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neither receive the-light of - faith. - Such as are mi- 
scrable men, their idols shall not afford them suc- 


cours, they doubtless shall be eternally. damned: 


and such as shall believe in God, do good works, 
and be converted, shall dwell for ever in paradise. 
The wicked are as deaf and blind, and the true be- 
lievers are like those who have good sight and per- 
tect hearing; shall they be in parallel wich each 
other? Will ye never consider it ? We ſ sent Noah 
to reprove men tor their sins, he said to them, wor- 
slip but one God alone, otherwise 1 fear ye shall be 
chastised at the day ot judgment. | 
Ihe doctors of the infidels answered him, we see 
thee to be a man, like us, and such as follow. thee 
are poor people, blind, and without counsel ; we 
perceive not that thou hast any grace. that ought 
to prefer thee to us; contrary wise, we believe thee 
He said, Oh people! know ye not 
that God hath taught me what I preach to you, 


that he hath given me the grace of. prophecy, and 


deprived you of it? Shall J exhort you to acknow- 
ledge his grace, seeing ye abhor him? Oh people! 
require no recompeyce of you for my pains, God 
will reward me largely. 1 desire not to banish true 
believers from my company, they shall one day ap- 


pear before their Lord, but I perceive that ye are 


ignorant. Oh people! who shall hinder God to 
punish me, if I abuse true believers? Will ye not 
consider it? I say not that I posscss the treasures of 
God, I know not what shall be; Isay not that I 
am an angel, I say not to them whom you contemn, 
that God shall enrich them, God knoweth what is 
in their souls; should I maintain such discourse, I 
should have great blame. They said, Oh Noah! 
we have a long time disputed together ; if thou art 
Sincere, let ns sce the pains — ou preachest to 
us; God, said he, when it shall please him, shall 
cause you to see them, you shall not escape them, 
my instructions shall be to you unprofitable ; if 
God will prove you, he is your Lord, and you shall 
one day be assembled before him to be judged. 

Pray to God evening and morning, and a part 
of the night; prayers blot out sins; it is the doc- 
trine of preachers ; be patient, and persevere, God 
will not deprive the righteous of their reward: He 
prohibited yeur predecessors and their posterity to 
defile the earth; neveitheless there were few among 
them that abstained; the unjust acted whatever 
pleased them, and were guilty before God: He 
shal! not destroy Mecca, if the inhabitants thereof 
obey his commandments ; and if it pleaseth him, the 
hole world should be of one religion, they to 
whom he giveth his grace, transgress not his will, 


his word shall be accomplished, and hell halle 


Thou wert before t 
ber of rey ee Remember thou, that Josyj 


ing me. 


the explication of dreams, he shall accomplis) his 
grace upon thee, and upon the lineage of Jacob, as 


filled with devils, and the wicked of all nations 
We have caused to descend from heaven the 41. 

coran, written in the Arabic tongue, peradventute ve 

will learn it. I deliver it unto thee in the Alcan. 


one of the best things that I have inspired into thee 
o coming thereof, in the nun- 


said to his father, my father, I saw in my dream ele. 
ven stars, the sun, and the moon, I saw, them ade. 
My son, said his father, discover not thy 
dream to thy brothers, they will conspire against thee, 
the devil is an open enemy to men, thou shalt kc 
elected of the Lord in this world, he shall teach thee 


he did accomplish it upon thy fathers, Abraham, 4 
and Isaac; the Lord knoweth all things, and is mus 
wise. 11 


"The history of Joseph shall serve for example to 


9 

| 

posterity ; remember. thou how his brothers said, | 
our father loveth our brother Joseph more than al | 
of us together, he is in an exceeding great error, let 
us kill Joseph, and cast him into some sectet place! 
remote from us, his absence will render the face of 5 
our father more gentle towards us; after his deaf 
_ we will be converted. One of them said, you hal! i 
not do well to kill him, but cast him into the vl 
some passengers will take him, and carry him into 1 
an unknown country: They said to their father, g 
wherefore dost thou not send Joseph into the helds 
with us? We will be very careful, he shall spon 3 b 
and recreate himself? I fear, said he, that you wil 0 
neglect to preserve him; dost thou fear sad tho, a 
that a wolf should devour him in our presence, and 15 
that we want strength to defend him ? In the mort. 0 
ng they led him with them, and cast him into a well 8 
e inspired him to prophecy to them what would No 
befal them for the mischief they acted, but they 
wanted knowledge to comprehend it; they in ts th 
evening returned to their father's house, with cs th 
full of dissembled tears, and said unto him, father th, 
we sported, and ran who should run the best, Josef 110 
remained with our baggage, a wolf came and de. des 
voured him ; thou wilt not believe us although we to 
speak the truth; then they shewed him his $f bot 
which they sprinkled with blood; it is you that hatl rat] 
done it, said he, you shall answer it before God, lin 
he is my protector, and Was patient, without k. to 
menting. — VVV " wie 
There past that day, a caravan near to that we eth 
who desiring to draw water to drink, let down Jos 


bucket, on which Joseph took hold to get out: 4 


dne him cloaths, led him away secretly, and sold 


bim at a good rate for ready money; they would 
not kill him, in which they were honest men. He 


hat brought him into Egypt, commanded his wife 
io have care of him, that he might one day be use- 


{al for their service, and be to them instead of a 
0n. Thus did we establish Joseph in the country 
of Egypt, and taught him the exposition of dreams. 
Thy lord is omnipotent, but few men know him, 
when Joseph came to the age of manhood we gave 
him knowledge and prudence ;, thus do we reward 
the righteous. > bed 
of his beauty, she one day shut him into her cham- 
per, and sohicited him with love; God defend me, 
aid he, to betray my master, and be nnchaste ; he 
was in the number of the righteous, and fled to the 
door; his mistress ran after him, and to stay him, 
tore his shirt through the back; she met her husband 
behind the door, to whom she said, what other thing 
doth he merit, who would dishonor thine house, 
than to be imprisoned, and severely chastised ? Lord, 
«aid Joseph she solicited me, that infant which is in 
the cradle said, if Joseph's shirt be tore before, she 
hath spoken truth, and Joseph is a har : if the shirt 


be rent behind, Joseph hath delivered the truth, and 


zne a lie: then her husband beheld Joseph's shirt 
torn behind, and knew that it was extreme malice, 


and said to Joseph, take heed to thyself, and beware 


this act be not divulged : do thou speaking to his 
wife, implore pardon for thy fault, thou art truly 


| guilty. ; 


Ine women of the city said among themselves, 
that the rich man's wife was amorous of his slave, 


| and that he had solicited his love, and had erred 


irom the right way, which she understanding, made 


tem an excceding fair feast, and caused Joseph to 


enter the parlour where they sat; while they carved 
weir meat, they were so surprised, and entangled 
with Joseph's beauty, that they, instead of carving 
their meat, cut their fingers. O God! said they, 


us is not a man, but an angel: then said she unto 


tem, behold him whom I loved with so much pas- 
don: she another time importuned him to satisfy her 
ces.re, and perceiving that he would not condescend 
to her will, menaced him with the prison, and to 
make him miserable: O God! said Joseph, 1 had 
ther be a prisoner than do what she desireth, de- 
wer me from her malice, defend me from incl ining 


to her lusts, and from being in the number of the 


wicked: his Lord heard his prayer, he understand- 
eth and knoweth all things. This woman Seeing 
Joseph's resolution, judged it requisite to imprison 
um tor some time; he was put prisoner with two 


* . of which told him that he had dreamed 


No. 


His master's wife became amorous. 


”"—_ 
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but few men give him thanks. 
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that he pressed grapes to make wine; the other 
said, that he dreamed that he carried bread upon his 
head, which the birds did eat, they demanded of him 
the interpretation of their dream, because he seemed 
to them to be a good man; he said to them, before 
you breakfast, I will interpret your dreams. I will 
first tell you what God hath taught me, and how I + 
quit and abandon the law of infidels, and embrace 
the law of our fathers, Abraham, Isaac, and jacob: 
we onght not to worship many gods; such as be- 
lieve in the unity of God ate endued with his grace, 
O prisoners! who 
hath more power, idols, or one sole God, who 1s 
omnipotent? The god's that ye adore are but idols, 
whom ye and your fathers call by such a name, as 
seemeth good to you, ye have no reason to worship 
them; God doth not enjoin you this, he commanded 
you to worship him alone; this is the right way, 
ut the greatest part of the world, of this are igno- 
rant. O prisoners! the one of you shall give wine 
to drink to his master, the other shall be hanged, 
the birds shall feed en his head, the interpretation 
that ye have required- shall be accomplished. Ile 
besonght him that should be saved, to remember 
him when he should be near to his master, but the 
devil caused him to lose the remembrance of joseph, 


vho remained prisoner the space of nine years. 


How r any signs be there in heaven and earth, 
of the ur y of God? yet the people believe not 
therein, and most of them adore idols; assyredly 
God will pumsh them at an unexpected hour, and 
in time which they knew not. Say unto them, 
Behold the right way I call to the way of salvation 
and light, such as follow me. I return thanks to 
God, for that I am not in the number of unbelievers. 
We sent aforetime none but men to instruct the. 
people ; will not men consider what hath becn the 
end of the wicked that were before them? Paradise 
is for them that are righteous? will ye not be con- 
verted ? They caused the prophets to lose all hopes 
of their conversion, and believed them to be liars ; 
but we protected them, and delivered from their 
malice such as seemed good to us, nothing shall 


exempt the wicked from the punishment of their 


pains ; they shall serve for example to men of spirit. 
Ihe Alcoran containeth no blasphemies, it confirm- 
eth the antient scriptures, and teacheth true believers 


the way of salvation. 


These precepts are the precepts of the book sent 
to thee from the Lord; it is a thing most true, but 
few men incline to believe it. It is sent from God, 


who raised heaven without a prop, and without a 
column, that appeareth and sittech on his throne, 
disposing all things, 
S 


He causeth the sun and moon 
5 to 
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to move, until the FE appointed ; he disposeth all 
things at his will, and manifesteth to men the signs 
of his omnipotency, Peradventure you will believe 


in the resurrection of the flesh. He it is that *hath + 


extended the earth, raised the mountains, caused the 
rivers to flow, who created all sorts of animals, the 
male and female, and covereth the day with the ob- 
scurity of the night. These things are signs of his 
unity to such as consider them. He hath created 
many fields of divers sorts, and gardens filled with 
grapes, and many different fruits ; he created date- 
trees, thick as groves and forests, and others that are 


; Scattered through the fields; some are moistened 


with waters, and-others have a.more pleasing taste. 

Whatsoever is in heaven, and in the earth, the 
Shadow of the morning, the obscurity of the even- 
ing, humble themsclves before God, through force 
or affection. Say unto them, who is the Lord of 
heaven and earth, but God? who, except God, 
shall protect you! Your idols can neither benefit, 
nor hurt you: Is the blind like unto him that seeth 
clearly? fs agen like unto light? Shall they adore 
the creatures instead of the Creator? God hath 
created all things, and fs omaipotent, he causeth 
rain to descend from heaven, and rivers covered with 
foam, to flow in the valleys. The gold, the silver, 


and metals, which ye melt to adorn and .enrich 


yourselves, are like unto froth, Thus doth God 
teach what is profitable and what unprofitable : Froth 
Suddenly vanisheth, and is of no utility to men; 
so ſa'shood vanisheth before truth. Thus doth God 


speak through a parable to them that obey him, and 
- giveth them paradise. All the riches of the earth, 
and as much again, cannot ransom the infidels, my | 


shall be. eternally tormented in the fire of hel 

Who knoweth, that the truth contained in this book, 
was not sent to thee from God ? He that doubteth 
is blind, men of spirit do not doubt. They who 
satisfy what they promise to God, who transgress 
not his commandments, who have his fear before 


their eyes, who apprehend the day of judgment, 
who are patient in their afflictions for love of his 


Divine Majesty, who make their prayers at the time 
appointed, who give alms privately and publicly, 
and blot out their offences with good works, shall 
be blessed. They shall enter into the garden of 
Eden with their fathers, their wives and families; 
the angels shall visit them, salute them, and say, 
Behold the recompense of your perseverance, behold 
eternal grace. Such as shall swerve from their 
promise, and disobey the commandments of God, 
and pollute the earth, shall be accursed of God, and 
severely chastised; he giveth and depriveth of 


A calth, as seemeth good to him. The unbelievers 


rejoice in the riches of the earth ; but thoze rich 
are of little value, if they consider them of oops | 


world. 


The chastisement of God is not far remote; de. 
sire it not before its time; praiged be God, he ha 


no companion, he causeth the angels to descend, 
and sendeth his inspirations to whom it pleazer 
him; preach his power and the pains of hell to un. 


believers; there is no God but he, fear him, he 


created the earth and the heavens, he is more pow 


erful than your idols, and created man of the mire | 


of the earth, nevertheless he is obstinate in hi 
pride; he created clean beasts for your use, you 


draw from them great emolument and advaiitage, | 


to cloath and nourish yourselves ; ye see their beauty 
when they feed, and when ye lead them to pasure, 
they bear the burthen, and whatsoever ye will end 


into cities, what ye cannot carry without them, 


but with exceeding great travel : God is gracious 


and merciful towards you; he created horses and | 


mules, and asses to bear you; he created man 


| pans things of which you have not knowledge. 


e teacheth them the right way, who observe his 
commandments; had it pleased him, he had guided al 
into the way of his law. He sendeth you water 
from heaven to take away thirst, and causeth plants 


to bring forth, and trees that nourish your flocks; 


he.maketh the olive trees to produce, the date. trees, 


vines, and all sorts of fruits. These thing are argu- 


ments of his unity, to such as consider them: le 


created the night, the day, che sun, the moon, and 
the stars, that move at his pleasure, these things ate 
signs of his omnipotency to them that are wise; he 


created whatsoever is on earth of divers colours, 


| kinds, and _—_ ; he created the sea, which af. 


fordeth you fish, pearls, and other precious stonts 
to adorn you; thou seest how the ships sail upon 
the waters, and divide the waves for .the advantage 


of commerce, peradventure you will give God thanks | 


for his favours. 


He raise the mountains to make firm the earth. 
and to hinder it to move, he created the rivers and 


established ways to guide you; he made the stars te 
conduct 2 by night upon the sea, and the moun- 


tains to direct you in your way by day: Who but | 
he could have created what he hath made? Wil 


020 never consider it? It is not in your power to 


cep account of your mercies, he is altogether gf. 
cious and merciful, and knoweth the secrets of your 
souls: The idols that ye adore can create nothing, 
but are things dead, without motion, and know nat 
in what time the world shall rise again; your Cod 
is one sole God; such as believe not the end of the 
world, such as deny the unity, and boast of cher 


false 


ale belief, are abhorred of his Divine Majesty; 
hath inspired into Mahomet, 


their burden at the day of judgment, Who have se- 
duced them from the right way, and have not 
| known it. They that were before them were de- 
ceivers, God overthrew their habitations, the ruins 
fell upon them, and he chastised them, when they 
least thought of it; he shall make them ashamed at 
the day of judgment, and shall demand of them 
where be the idols for which they disputed against 
mue believers? Such as have knowledge of Gods 
commandments, assure that shame shall be upon 
the foreheads of infidels, and that the angels shall 
cause them to die, because of the enormity of their 
sins. 5 | 
They will say at the hour of death, that they be- 
lieve in God, and are penitent for their faults, God 
| knoweth what they have done; he shall command 
| them to enter into hell, where is the abode of the 


| before their eyes to enter the house of eternity, and 
the gardens of Eden, wherein flow many rivers, 
there shall they dwell eternally with the height of 
their desire. Shall the 1 continue in their sin, 


of judgment ? Thus did the predecessors. God 


on themselves thro? their iniquity ; they were chas- 
tised and felt their punishment which they had dis- 
ped; they have said, had it so pleased God, our 
fathers and we had adored him: so spake their pre- 
| decessors. 

The Lord inspired the bee to dwell in the fields, 
to lodge in trees, in hives, and to eat of all sorts of 
fruits, it produceth honey of divers colours, that 
&rveth for a — the diseases of men; these 
things are signs of God's omnipotency to them that 
consider them. God hath created you, and shall 
cause you to die; there be persons among you, that 
hall be full of ignominy in their life, to the end the 


part in the faculties of their masters, neither are 
they associate with them, nevertheless they associ- 
ne to God another God equal to him, and blas- 


nen, and women, hath given you children, and chil- 
dren to your children, he hath enriched you with 
'ne riches of the earth; will you after this grace be- 
ebe m your idols, which are things inanimate, vain, 
ind unprofitable? © Will ye be ungrateful for the 


they are interrogated concerning what God 
when they thiy anovered, that hos 
preacheth fables of N but they shall bear 


proud: He shall command them who have his fear 


| until the angels cause them to die, or until the day 


was not unjust - towards them, they drew mischief 


may understand that God is omnipotent, conferreth 
benefits on some more than others. Slaves have no 


pheme against his grace. God hath created you 
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benefit nor hurt you? Believe not that there is ano- 
ther God, companion and associate with God; he 
knoweth what ye know not, he teacheth you a pa- 
rable : A slave that is poor cannot give alms, and 
he who is rich giveth alms secretly and publicly, as 
he seeth good: are they both alike ? Ought they to 
be put in parallel. | 
Praised be God: certainly, the greatest part of men 
know not his graces, he teacheth you a parable ; 
Behold ! two men, the one was born deaf and dumb, 
and given in charge to his guardian, he knoweth not 
how to employ him, he is capable neither of doing 
nor speaking well, is he like to him that speaketh, 
that understandeth, teacheth men justice, that fol- 
loweth the right way ? Whatsoever is in heaven, 
or on earth, appertaineth to God, when he com- 
mandeth any thing, it is performed in the twinkling 


that causeth you to come out of the womb of your 
mother, that giveth you hearing, sight, and sense, 
perhaps ye will return him ring. 4 see ye not the 
birds that fly in the air; who sustaineth them but 
God? lt is an evident sign of his omnipotency for 
the true believers. He hath given you houses to 
inhabit, and the skins and furrs of beasts to cover 
you, he hath given you their hair, and wool, to 
furnish. your houses, and enrich you ; he created 


| trees and clouds to evershadow you, made the 


mountains, and caves to cover you from rain, cre- 
ated garments to defend you from the heat of the 
sun, and the rigour of cold, he hath accomplished 
his grace upon you, peradventure you will resign 
yoursevles to the will of his Divine Majesty, and 
profess his unity. SE, 
Zachary, the servant of thy Lord remembered his 
grace, when he in secret prayed to his Lord, and 


said, Lord, my bones are become feeble, - and mine 


head is white with age ; Lord, I was never rejected 


succeed me, that may be mine heir, heir of the line- 
age of Joacob, and be pleasing to thee. - O Zacha- 
I declare unto thee, that thou shalt have a son 
named john, no man hath yet been called by that 
name: He said, Lord, how $hall I have a son, my 
wife is barren, and I am too old? It was ans were! 
him, the thing shall be as I have said unto thee, it 
is easy to thy Lord, who created thee. He said, 
Lord, give me some sign of the conception of my 
wife; he said to him, thou shalt not speak for three 
nights. Ihen went he out of his orarory, and 
made signs to the people, to make their prayers even- 
ing and morning. O John! learn the scripture 
with affection; we from his infancy gave him 


benents of God? Will ye worship what can neither 


knowledge, clemency, charity, piety, affection to- 
. | | u ard 
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of an eye, yea, sooner; he is omnipotent : He it is 


in my prayers, hear my petition, give me a son to 
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wards his father and mother, and not violence and 
disobedience. We blessed the day of his nativity, | 
the day that he shall die, and che day that he shall | 


rise again. 


her kindred, and took a veil to cover her, we sent 
her our spirit in form of a man; she was afraid, and 
taid, God will preserve me from thee, if thou have 
his fear before thine eyes; he said, Oh Mary.! 1 am 


tae messenger of God thy Lord, who shall give thee. 


a son, active, and prudent : she answered, how $lall 
I have a son without the touch of man? 1 desire not 


to be unchaste ; he said, the thing shall be as I have 
told thee, it is facile to thy Lord; thy son shall be 


a token of the omnipotency of God, and of his spe 
cial grace towards such as shall believe in his Di- 
vine Majesty; she became with child, and retired 
some time, iuto a place remote from people, where 


she sustained the dolours of child-birth, at the 


foot of a date-tree, and said, why am I not dead? 
Wherefor am I not in the number of persons forgot- 


ten; Ihe angel said to er afflict not thyself ; God 


hati placed a brook -under thee, shake the foot of 
thus plalm, and the dates shall fall, gather them up, 


cat and drink, and wash thine eyes say unto them 
that chou schalt meet, that thou fastest, and hast 


made a vow not to speak to any one until thy fast 
be accomplished. Her parents met her while she 
bare her infant, and said unto her, Oh Mary! behold 
a strange thing; Oh sister of Aaron! thy father 
did not command thee to do evil, neither was thy 


mother unchaste : she made Figs to her- infant to 


answer them; they said, how shall the infant in the 
cradle speak; Then her infant spake, and said, 1 


am the servant of God, he hath taught me the scrip- 


ture, hath made me a prophet, blessed me in all 
places, and commanded me to pray unto him ; he 
hath recommended to me purity thro' the whole 
course of my life, and to honour my father and mo- 
ther: he hath not made me violent or malicious, 
praised shall be the day of my birth, the day that ! 
shall die, and the day of my resurrection. 
Remember thou what is written of Enoch, he 
was a just man, and a prophet, and we took him 


up to an excceding high place. God gave his 


grace to these men, among the prophets of the li- 


ncage of Adam, among them whom we caused to 


embark with Noah, among those of the lineage of 
Abraham, and Israel, and among those that we. as- 
sembled and guided into the right way. When the, 
miracles of the merciful were related to them, they 
fell prostrate, and adored him with tears in their 
eyes; their posterity forsook their footsteps, aban- 


P 


please them, they shall 


bitants were incredulous; we sent before thee 


doned the law, and followed their own appelts, 
but they shall be precipitated into hell, except duc 
as shall be converted, and do good works, they cal 


: 14 3&8 | enter into paradise, and no injustice shall be done % 
Remember thou what is written of Mary, she re- 
tired towards the cast, into a place far remote from 


them, they shall enter into the garden of Elen; 
what the merciful God doth promise is infallible; 
they shall hear nothing in paradise that shall d. 

: 5 the salutation of angels, 
and morning. and evening shall have what they de. 
sire; such is the paradise that God giveth to his 
creatures that have his fear before their eyes. I de. 
scend not from heaven, but by the permission of the | 
Lord, he is master of our actions in heaven and 
earth, and of whatsoever is between them, he hath | 
not forgotten thee, worship him, and perscvere in 
thy adoration, knowest thou any person that jg | 
named like him? Man saith, what shall J die and 
rise again? He considereth not that God hath | 
created him of nothing; I will one day assemble the 


infidels and devils, I will cause them to appear at 


the gate of hell upon their knees, and will cast upon | 
them all manner of misery, because they have in- | 


creased their impiety towards their Lord. I knoy 


such as deserve to burn in hel}, they shall be thrown } 
thither head long, this is a most just-sentence pro- 
nonnced by the Lord. I will save the righteous, 
and forbid infidels to fall on their knees before idols; 
when the unbelievers and many of the faithful | 
beard my commandments preached, they said among I 
themselves, that they were in a better Way than 

their neighbour; how many have we destroyed be. 
fore them in past ages, more rich than they, and 
hypocrites like unto them? Say unto them, (ol | 
prolongeth the life of the erroneous, that they may 
know their errors, and learn the knowledge of the 
pains prepared for them ; they shall understand wiv 
shall be che most miserable, and who shall have 
been most weak in their faith, and least affectionate 
to the service of his Divine Majesty; God shall in. 
crease their faith, Who shall follow the right way; 


| and such as be obedient to him shall enjoy his 
grace. 1 


They say, certainly, Mahomet hath dreamed 
what he speaketh, he bath invented it, and 5 2 
poet, we will not believe him, unless he Shew Some 
miracle, as did the prophets that were before hm: | 
we have layed waste many cities, because their _ 
men who were inspired of us; enquire of few. s 
whom heretofore was given the knowledge of t 


written law, if ye know it not. They ww 1 
that did eat and drink, and were mortal; we eſle * 
what we promised to them, we preserved them 


have 


such as believed, and destroy the incredulous; dd 


have sent you a book to instruct you, will ye under- 
«2nd it? How many infidel cities have we made 
desolate? How many new people have we esta- 
bliched in their place? When they felt our punish- 
ment, they fled; fly not, and return to what hath 
delighted you, return into your houses, peradven- 
ture ye will yet covet the riches of the earth; They 
sud, misery is upon us, we are to blame: Thus did 
they talk, until they were destroyed. We have not 
created heaven and earth, and whatsoever is between 
them, to sport with; had it been our will that they 
chould have scoffed on earth they should scoff like- 
wise in heaven. On the contrary, I oppose the 
truth to falshood, to confound it, and in effect it 
doth confound it. Misery shall be upon you, be- 
canse of your blasphemies: whatsoever is in lieaven 
and earth, is God's; the angels are not ashamed to 
worship him, they praise him day and night, and 
exalt his glory without blasphemy. The infidels 
worship gods made of earth; have they power to 
create any thing: Were there in heaven, and on 
earth another God, they would not accord; praised 
be God, Lord of the universe ; what the infidels re- 
late, is untrue. He asketh no counsel when he 
will do any thing, as do men; will they worship 
2ny other God but him? Say unto them, produce 


you; behold our reasons, aud those of our predeces- 
sors; Certainly, the greatest part of them are igno- 
rant of the truth, and go astray. We inspired into 
all the prophets which we sent, that there was but 
one God that ought to be worshipped. They said, 
believe ye that the angels are the sons of God? 
Praised be God; on the contrarv, they are his crea- 
tures, he loveth them, they win not but after them, 
and obey what he commandeth them, he knoweth 
all their actions past, and future, they pray for 
no man but through his permission, and fear to 
displeased him, 
God, instcad of God? He shall be cast headlong 
into the fire of hell; thus do I intreat unbelievers. 
know they not that the heavens and the carth were 
ut up? We opened them, and gave life to every 
ching, thro? the rain which we made to descend ; 
will they not believe in my uniiy ? We created the 


deſein ways large and spacious for our creatures, 
covered it with the heaven, and have exempted 
hom falling, nevertheless they despise our com- 


Very with ignorance, and follow the will of the 

evil, voluntary and obstinate: It is written, he 
al deduce them that obey him, and shall conduct 
1 5 _ nell. Oh ye people! If ye doubt the re- 
HAY, 5 


vonr a guments, behold what we have to speak unto 


Who among them will say, I am 


mountains to hinder the earth to move, we made 


mnuwnnt., There are those who dispute of the 
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Surrection, consider how we created you of the dust 
of the earth; with a little water sprinkled upon the 
dust, with congealed blood, and a little flesh in- 
tirely, and not intirely formed, I form in the 
wombs of women, what seemeth good to me, at 
the time appointed. I cause you to come torth 
children, then I give you life, ani} make you to ar- 
rive to the age of 3 some die young, and 
others live to extremity of age, to the end thicy ma 
learn to live well. Consider the earth, dry, dead, 
and barren; when we shall cause rain to fall, it 
shall change the face, shall produce and nou- 
rish its fruits of all sorts, fair and pleazing : Be- 
cause God is truth itself, he raiseth again the dead, 
and is omnipotent. There is no doubt but the day 
of judgmeut approachech, and that God wil! cause 
the dead to rise again. There be men that dispu e 
of God without knowledge, without reason, with- 
out authority, and go astray from the way of his 
law; they shall be full of ignominy and r in 
this world, and shall feel in the other, the pains of 
hell. God doth no injustice to his people. "There 
be who adore him with scruple; if good befall 
them, they persevere to adore him; ib evil, they 
return to their impiety, nd lose the riches of carth, 
and the riches of heaven: These two losses are ex- 
ceeding great, they invoke idols instead of God; 
they invoke what can neither benefit, nor hurt 
them; such prayers are by ways, far remote from 
the commandments of God; they worship that 
| which doth rather mischiet, than advantage them. 
Certainly, God shall make the true believers, that 
| do good works, to enter into gardens, wherein flow 
many rivers ; he doth what scemech good to him. 
He that is angry, that God giveth succour, and pro- 
tection to Mlaliomet in this world, and in the other, 
let him tie a cord to che beam of his house, and hang 
himself; he shall see if his cholor will be allayed. 
God hach sent his Alcoran, as heretofore he sent his 
other scriptures ; it containeth his commandments, 
clear and intelligible; it guideth into the right way 
whom it pleaseth him: He at the day of judgment 
Shall judge the differences that are between th: faith- 
ful, aud Infidels: between the Samaritans, the chris- 
tians, and idolators; he is omniscient. Secst thou 
not that all that is in heaven, and on earth, the sun, 
the moon, the stars, the mountains, trees, and beasts, 
adore him? Many worship him with zeal, but many 
like wise merit to be punished. 

None shall esteem him, whom God shall despise; 
he doth as seemeth good to him. I hes two con- 
trary parties, the belicvers and the infidels, have dis- 


puted of the Deity ; but the iatidels shall be encoam- 


| 


5 


* 


bassed with flames of hell, they shall have shirts of 
Are, 
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fire, boiling water shall flow in upon their heads 
the fire shall burn what is in their bellies, and shal 
roast their skin, they shall be beaten with clubs of 
ron; when they think to go out of this fire, they 
Shall enter further into it, and be cternally tor- 
mented. God shall cause the true-believers, that 
have done good works, to go into gardens, wherein 
flow many rivers; they shall be adorned. with bra- 
__ celets of gold, and pearls; they shall be clothed with 
silk, and enjoy eternal Felicity, because they have 
protessed his unity; and the Infidels shall suffer 
great torments, for that they have hindered the peo- 
ple to embrace the faith, and visit the temple of 
Niecca, which God hath established to be therein 
adored by all the world: He that shall he solicited 
to visit it, and shall enter it, with design to return to 
his impiety. shall be severely punished. 

Depart from the pollution of idols, beware of 
bearing false witness, and be obedient to God. He 
that saich, God hath a companion, is like to him 
that fell headlong from heaven, whom the birds de- 
voured, and the wind cast into a remote place, full 
of miseries. 
the power of God, will not doubt of his law, and 
shall be rewarded for his good works at the time 
appointed, if he visit the old temple of Mecca. We 
have given to all nations of the world a law to offer 
their sacrifices, and to return thanks to their Lord, 


for having given them advantage above all sorts of 
beasts. 


obedient to him, to them that tremble with fear 
hen they hear mention of his name, that are pa- 
tient in their adversity, that pray at the time ap- 
pointed, and dispense in alms some part of the wealth 
that we have given them. We have created the 
female camel for a sign of our unity, she shall be 
profitable to you in this world. Remember to pro- 
nounce the name of God, when ye shall sacrifice 
her, standing on her feet, when she shall fall dead 
on the ground, eat of her flesh, if it like vou, and 
give to eat to such as shall require it. We have 
made her subject to you; peradventure ye will be 
thankful to me for this grace. God promoteth be- 
fore him, neither the flesch of this beast, nor the 
blood, but only the good works that ye perform. 
He hath thus subjected it; that ye _ exalt it, 
and give him thanks for having guided you into 
the right way. Proclaim to the righteous, that 
God will remove far from them the malice of the 
wicked ; he abhorreth traitors, and the ungrateful. 
Declare to such as fight against infidels, to repair 
the injury they have done them; that God is suffi- 
ciently powerful to protect them. When they were 


He that shall reverence the signs of 


Your God is one God, obey his command- 
ments, proclaim a great reward to them that are 


4 


: 
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and that God knows all their. actions. 


that they pei mit them not to be seen, ; 
. their children, the children of their hus- 
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driven from their. houses without reason ; they sal 


God is our Lord. Had not God stirred ub 0 
people against each other, the convents of the re. 
ligious, the churches of the Christians, the syng- 
gogues of the Jews, and the temples of the belic ver; 
— * been ruined, through the multitude of the 
wicked and their malice. The name of Gy is 
exalted in the temple of believers, and therein is hi; 
law. defended and protected. ; 

oh ye. that are true believers ! follow not the 
footsteps of the devil, he will enjoin you to vice 
and sin; had not God gratified you with his mercy, 
not any among you should have been purge fim 
that imposture; but God purifieth whom he sceth 
good, he heareth all, and knoweth all your inten- 
tions. The most rich and powerful among you 
have not sworn to do no good to their parents, the 
poor, or to them that fight for the law of God, 
nevertheless they do it not to them, and flee then; 
desire they not that God should pardon them? Ile 
is neither gentle nor pitiful but towards true belie- 
ers. They that accuse of immodesty, women cluaste, 


innocent, and faithful, shall be accursed in this 


world, and shall suffer great torments at the day; 
when their tongues, their hands, an their feet 
shall testify against them; shall God pay to them 


what shall be due unto them without injustice, and 


they shall know that God is truth itself. 

The wicked women shall speak as the wicked 
men, and the wicked men as the wicked women: 
The good women shall speak as the good men, and 


the good men as the good women; the good are 


innocent of che imposture of the wicked, they sha 
enjoy the grace of God, and the treasures of para- 
dise. Oh ye that are true believers ! enter not into 
another's house without permission, if ye Salute 
them that dwell there, ye shall do well; peradven- 
venture ye will be mindful, if ye find none of the 
house enter not without permission, if they spezk 
to you to return, ye shall return, it is better than to 
stay at the door. God beholderh all that ye do, Je 
shall not offend God to enter into houses inhabited, 
if ye have affairs there, God knoweth all your m. 
tentions. | 

Speak unto the true 
their sight, that they be. chaste, 


believers, that they contain 
that they do good, 
Speak unto 
the true believing women, that they retain their 
Sight, and that they be chaste, that they al gh 
thing of their beauty to be seen, but what ought! 


be seen, that they cover their bosom and their visage, 
but by their 


bands, their brothers, their nephews, their . . 


their women, che daughters, maid servants, and 
slaves by their domestics, 
marriage, by children that regard not the the beauty 
of women, and that they move not their feet, to 
chew they are well chod. Implore pardon of God, 
peradventure ye will be happy; many maidens of 
vour own religion, the daughters of the righteous, 
or your slaves, if they be poor, God shall enrich 
them with his grace, he is most liberal and omnis- 


cient. Such as have not means to marry, shall live 


chastely, until God hath given them means: Such 
as have desired to marry their slaves, shall have 
power to pass a contract of marriage, if they know 
them to be wise, and shall give part of the wealth 
that God hath bestowed on them; despise not your 
wives that are chastez to commit whoredom ; if ye 
desire good in this world; if ye contemn them, God 
Shall be to them propitious and merciful ; we have 
dent to you these precepts, clear and intelligible, 


like to them that were taught your predecessors, to 


be preached to the righteous : God illuminateth 
the heaven and the earth, as the lamp that is in the 
lanthorn of chrystal, fed with oil of the blessed 
olive. 25 | 

Those that believe not in the resurrection, have 
said, the angels are not descended from heaven, we 
have not seen God, they are become proud, and are 
fallen into an exceeding great error, but the wicked 
Shall one day be without comfort, when they see 
the angel, they shall cry, help, help! We will set 
before thine eyes all the sins that they have com- 
mitted, the good works which they shall think to 
have done, Fall be like to dust, which the wind 
carrieth away, and the blessed shall enjoy a most 
certain good, they shall hear of nothing but what 
| Concerneth them. When the heaven and the air 
| Shall divide themselves, and the angels shall de- 
end, then shall the truth appear, ard the merciful 
all reign; that day shall be tedious to Infidels, 
they shall bite their Cam and say, would to God 
| had followed the prophet and his people! Oh 
miery! Would to God I had not contracted amity 
wu such an Infidel, he seduced me from the right 
war, he hindered me to believe in the Alcoran 
which God sent, certainly the devil hath "tempted 
men. Then shall the prophet say, Lord, such as 
have followed me, have obeyed what is written in 
te Alcoran, and Infidels have rejected it, we have 
*ppointed an enemy among the wicked, to every 
Prophet of them that were . thee, but it suffi- 
* thee, that God guideth thee. The Infidels 
W demanded, if the Aleoran was sent all at 
a | have 80 done to confirm the truth in thy 
cart, I have sent it piece by piece, they shall not 


that are not capable of 


1 
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shew thee any thing like unto it; I have instructed 
thee in the truth, clear and intelligible; the incred::- 
lous shall be confined in the Fe of hell, and be 
most miserable. Certainly, we gave Moses the 
book of the law, we sent with them his brother 
Aaron to assist him, and said unto him, Go both 
of you, preach unto Infidels, we will destroy them, 
unless they be converted. Snch as believe in God, 
and do good works shall enjoy the delights of Para- 
dise, 4 the wicked shall be chastised according to 
their demerits. Praise God, pray unto him evening 
and morning, praise is due to him in heaven and 
earth; pray unto him before the sun set, and at the 
hour of noon: He maketh the dead to come out of 


the living, and the living out of the dead; he causeth 


the barren earth to revive, and grow green after its 
deatn; in like manner will he cause you to arise 
again, and come out of your sepulchres: it is a. 
sign of his omnipotency, to have created you of 
earth, to have given you flesh and bones, and to 
have created the woman of the rib of the man, to 
dwell with him; he hath commanded you to love 
mutually, and to exercise charity among you, these 
things are signs of his omnipotency to them that 
consider his grace. The creation of heaven and 
earth, the diversity of tongues, the difference of 
your visages, and of your colour, the night created 
for repose, and the day for travel, the lightening 
that terrifieth the people, and which through rain 
causeth the earth again to flourish, are signs of his 
omnipotency: It is a token of his omnipotency to 
sustain the heaven, and the earth; ye shall come 
out of your sepulchres when he shall call you; 


whatsoever is in heaven and earth obey him; he 


causeth men to die, and to rise again, he alone is 
God in heaven and earth, is omnipotent, and knoweth 
all things. He speaketh to you in a parable, drawn 


from yourselves, your slaves; are they your com- 


panions? Do they equally partake with you in the 
goods which God hath given you? How then will 

e say, that God hath a companion equal to him? 
Thus do I unfold his mysteries to persons that have 


not knowledge to comprehend them; certainly, the 
vicked have followed their appetites with ignorance; 
*who shall guide him whom God shall cause to err? 


He shall find no protector; embrace the law of sal- 
vation, God hath established it, that men may ob- 


serve it; it admitteth no alteration, but the greatest 
part of the world are ignorant of it: Fear God, 
make your prayers at the time appointed; be 


not like to them that say, God hath a companion; 
neither like to them that are at present in the num- 
ber of Heretics, and were before as ye are; every 
sect is pleased in his opinions, when any evil be- 
1 | falleth 
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day cometh, when none shall be heard; that day 


tency, send the winds to 


falleth them that call upon God, and are converted : 
Nevertheless some of them return to their idolatry ; 
atter the reception of his grace, they are ungrateful, 
they shall a while be tolerated, and in the end they 
Shall, too late, understand their error: Have we 
taught them reason and arguments, that prove that 
J have a companion? The people rejoiced when 
we enlarged to them our graces ; and became des- 
perate, when evil befel them; see they not that I 
give, and take away wealth, as to me seemeth good. 
This is the token of my unity to such as obey my 


_ commandments. 


Give to your neighbour what appertaineth to 
him, and particularly to the poor, and true believers, 
if ye desire to see the face of God; such as shall do 
it, shall be blessed. "The money which ye put to 
usury encreaseth in the hands of men, God shall not 
sutfer it to prosper; the alms which ye give shall 
make you to see the face of his divine majesty, and 
Shall be doubly restored to you. God hath ny 
you,-he enricheth you; and causeth you to die an 
rise again; can your idols do as much? Praised be 
God, he hath no companion; disorder appeareth in 
the carth, and in the sea, because of the iniquities of 
men: peradventure. they will be converted, when 


they shall feel punishment of their crimes : Say unto 


them, go aq to. the earth, and consider the 
end of Lee predecessors, the greatest part of them 
olators; embrace the true law before the 


Shall the wicked be separated from the good, the 
impious shall give an account of their impiety, and 
such as shall Ive well, shall enjoy the joys of para- 
dise, the grace of God shall be their recompence, 
God abhorreth infidels. It is a sign of his omnipo- 
bring you rain, and make 
you taste the fruits of his grace; the ship runneth 
upon the water thro' his permission, for the advan- 
tage of your commerce; will ye not be thankful to 
him for his benefits? | 

'There be ignorant persons that dispute of the 
Deity without reason; when it is said unto them, 
do what God hath appointed, they answer, we will 
do what we a done by our fathers. They con- 
sider not, that the devil calleth them and their fa- 
mers to the pains of hell. He that obeyeth God, 
and doth good. works, fasteneth him to the strongest 
knot, and will have a care of him at the hour of his 
nd. The impiety of the wicked ought not to afflict 
tee, they shall be one day assembled in our pre- 
ence, to be chastised; I will shew them all that 
they have done, I know what is in the hearts of 
men, Iwill prolong a while their punishment upon 
earthy and precipitate them in the Cther world, into 
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_ hath no want of the world; praise is due unto hin 


falsehood mixed together, so it is not possible it | 


posite sentimenis. 


insist so much on the unity of God, seem to hare 


had but few, if _ opportunities of seeing them. 


never publish any thing concerning their religious 


* 


the fire of hell. Hast thou not demanded 0 them, 
who created heaven and earth? T hey said, x K | 
Gd; say unto them, therefore, praised be Gol. 
nevertheless, the greatest part of them are ignorant 
Whatsoever is in heaven and earth is God's, he | 


in all that he doth ; if all the trees of the world were 
pens, and the sea ink, they could not comprebenl 
the effect of his omnipotency, he is omnipotent 
and knoweth all things. e 

From this abstract of the Alcoran it will appent, 
that in many fespects the Mahometans' have been 
grossly misrepresented, and indeed this has been 
already taken notice of by lady Wortley Montague, 
Picart, and several others. at it is a jumble of 
morality and heresy, cannot be doubted, and, 3 
respecting the sacred scriptures, we find truth and 


should be the work of one man; nay, there most 
have been many concerned in it, and those of op- 
Ihe errors relating to the Od 
Testament are the traditions of the Arabians; for 
as they wete descended from Abraham, by Isbmae 
his son, so they preserved many traditions, all 
which we find in the Alcoran ; those parts which 


been composed by Jews, who have always accused 
the Christians of worshipping three gods. The last 
part which falsifies the history of the New Testz- 
ment, must have been written by the Nevstorians, } 
and some other Christian heretics | 
Ihe last observation to be made here is, that in 
all the accounts we have of the state of established 
religions, we find morality injoined even in such as 
have the most ridiculous ceremonies ; the reason 1s 
plain, because God has implanted so much fear in 
the hearts of men, that they are ashamed of vetting 
up a complete system of immorality. The wont 
sort of people we read of were the Adamites, in the 
third century of Christianity, but as Mr. Bayle says 
they were only a handful and soon dwindled away. 
Thus it is, with great caution we Should read ac- 
counts of the Turks by those travellers who have | 


They are not fond of writing, consequently they 


ceremonies. Few are permitted to go into tler 

churches or masques, but notwithstanding all their 

caution, yet they sometimes will permit persons dt 
rank. Lady W. Montague was in one of _ 
and Mr. Hanway held a conference with one a 
their priests. La Motte is very particular in describ- 
ing their mosques, and Picart had the best tom 
tion communicated to him, so that we have _— 
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| (nt materials to furnich a more full account of this 
| xeligion than has hitherto been published, and there- 


fore we shall proceed to their ceremonies. 


The Ceremonies of the Mahometans. 
Circumcision comes first to be eonsidered, it be- 


ing the first ceremony of a religious nature. Ihey 
«om c:rcume1se their children till they ate six or 


seren years old, but this any parents may dispense 


with, for they sometimes baptize them at four years 
old, and sometimes not till nine or ten. 

The day of circumcision is a day of joy for all 
the ralations of the child. He is carried on horse- 
back, with kettle- drums and tabors sounding, dres- 


dec in his best attire, followed by his School com- 


panions, who pronounce aloud some passages of 
the Alcoran, He is taken to the mosque, where 
he is ci cumcised, by cutting of part of the skin from 
the fore parts of the privy members. = 

When a grown persons is become a convert, he 
led out thro* the town on horseback, carrying in 
us left hand a dart with the point turned towards 


him, signifying that he will be put to death if evet 


he apostatizes from his new religion. However, 
these ceremoniesd iffer in different parts; for at Al- 
giers, all the renegado Greeks are circumcised and 
(ed about the town, in the midst of a guard of bar- 
barians with drawn scymeters, to let them know 
tiey are to be put in pain if they shew the least in- 
dination to return to christianity. Boys have a 


mme given them on the day of circumcision, but 


dus custom is like the other, subject to some varia- 
tons. In Persia, the father gives what name he 
pleases to his child as soon as born, holding him in 
isarms and presenting him to God; after he puts 
alt inhis mouth, and gives a name with a blessing. 
When a child dies before circumcision, they — 


the fore finger before they are buried, and this they 


mag ine makes an atonement to God for the want 
of the ceremony. Many of the Turks differ in 
their Sentiments concerning the efficacy of circum- 
don, some looking upon it as not absolutely ne- 
cxary to salvation, while others entertain as strong 
ow of its necessity, as the Roman catholics do 
e ee Others think this ceremony confers 
ee, piety, and that God will not hear the 
2 _ that is not circumcised; and yet, for 
e e in opinion, they geldom dispute 
OY 8 religion, which is much to their ho- 


IM ahometans frequently adopt children, which 


are born, the moment of their birth is 


eustom is in some respects almost universal over the 
east. When the children of princes, and great lords 

— very 
secret, to avoid charms and witchcraft, and to pre- 
vent the astrologers from casting their nativity, and 
foretciling bad events. Nay, so blinded are they 
with this senseless notion, that altho' they know that 
the astrologers cannot tell one circumstance relat- 
ing to themselves, yet they believe they have power 
over others. But the Mahometans are not the only 
people who are biassed by frivolous fears and 
ill-gro unded hopes. When a child is adopted, 
his nominal father takes off his own shirt and 
makes the boy pass thio' it, and this they call 
Akhrat. 

Whether cheir children are their own or only 
adopted ones, they are at great pains in bringing 
them up, so as to prevent all manner of deformity; 
for they have a notion that a pure soul will not lodge 
in a deformed body. This is the reason so few people 
have any deformities in their bodies in Jurkey, ant 
their conduct in particular, ought to be attended to 
by all those among us, who have the care of bring- 
ing up children. 8 

olygamys or the having a great number of wives, 
being one part of the Mahometan religion, it is not 
improper to observe, that in all those countries where 
it prevails, the people are far less numerous than. 
where one man has but one wife. The practice of 
polygamy diverts the minds of the parents from do- 


ing that duty they owe ta their children. It creates 


jealousies among the women, and if the husband is 
not of a tyrannical nature, he must be unkappy in 
his mind. Io this may be added, that the favourite 
women give some sorts of medicines to their rivals, 
in order to make them miscarry. a 

Their marriage ceremonies are in high esteem 
amongst them, but it is not celebrated by a priest, 
nor considered as an act of religion. Ihey look 
upon it in a civil light, which is the case in many 
eastern nations. Ihe parties go before the Cadi, or 
civil judge, and the man declares that he has bound 
himself to take the woman. Ihis being done, the 


Cadi repeats an exhortation to them and their rela- 


tions, concerning the marriage state. Ihe husband 
instead of receiving a marriage portion with the 
bride, gives her one, and this he is obliged to do be- 
fore the judge. The wife promises to be obedient 
to her husband, and then she is carried home in a se- 
dan, under a canopy, accompanied with relations, 
friends, slaves, and music. It is reckoned among 
the women, that they s:oul 1 be admitted at leasc 
once in the week to their husband's bed, and on 
failure of this, they may demand it on Thursday in 
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cursed by God and man if he lies. 


the week following, and even go to law about it 
with their husbands. If any are so bashful as to 


eavour to find out some other way of recom- 
pensing that loss. When boys or girls are set free 
from tuition, they are taken before the judge, who 
asks, Whether the devil has jumped upon his bo- 
% dy.” Jo which he replies, More than once.“ 
The reason is, they believe that the devil jumped 
upon our first parents in the form of a serpent, and 
first created in them carnal desires. 

The Mahometans are allowed to lay with their 
female slaves, and here it must be observed, that 
they may marry women of any religion, the tenets 
of 41 are written. 
by wives or slaves, equally inherit their father's sub- 
stance, if by will or otherwise the father has made 
them free, for want of which the children of slaves, 
remain as such to the eldest son of the family. 

They never marry their relations, unless they are 
removed eight degrees, or generations. In order to 


preveat divorces as much as possible, the husband | 


is not to take the woman again. When a husband 
accuses his wife of adultery, and does not prove it, 
he is to be bastinaded. But notwithstanding this 
strictness, yet there is a way to get over it. 
when there is neither proof nor witnesses, the hus- 


band swears five times what he alledges is true, and 


jan, 6h this public way of obtaining justice, they 
en 


All the children, whether - 


Thus 


to the last oath adds a curse, wishing he may be 


On the other 
hand, the woman is believed if she swears as often, 
and adds to the last oath a prayer, that God would 
destroy her if her husband speaks the trath. This 


method is of an horrid nature, for it opens a large 


field for gross perjury, for both cannot be right. 
If the adultery is fully proved, the husband may put 
her to death, which is done by sewing her up in a 
sack full of stones; but they are so cautious in their 
amours, that they are seldom detected. As for the 
adulterer, he is condemned to ride on an ass with 
his face to the tail, having on his head a crown of 
the guts of bullocks, and a neckcloth of the same, 
and at last is bastinaded on the soles of his feet, and 
on the loins. If a husband suspects his wife and 
She consents to part from him, he generally sends 
her away peaceably, and indeed it _ Seldom hap- 
pens that any of them are put to death, | 

When the grand seignor intends to marry his 
daughters to some of his men, this is done from 
motives of jealousy, which the emperor conceives 
of their power, and is frequently a prelude to their 
ruin. Thus when he is apprehensive of the too 
great power of a bashaw, he makes him marry one 


ot his sisters or daughters, under pretence of doing | 
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him more honour; but instead of being greater, he 
becomes che most abject slave to the Pride aud ty. | 
eg of a woman, Who treats him like a footman, | 
yet he dares not reprove, nor seem to underyalys 


this token of his master. He must devote him; | 


wholly to her, and renounce all other wives an! 
Slaves, who might be the means of leading off his 
affections. If he has already a sweet tempered wiſe, | 
and children by her, he is obliged to turn them out 
of his house, and every person who might be ds. 
pleasing to his sultana, yet unknown him. 
If before the wedding she sends to ask him for 
money, jewels, rich furs, or any thing else, he sene) 
them as presents with chearfulness, or at least he 
must seem to do so. He is like wise obliged t9 
settle upon her what dowry the matchmakers tunk 
proper to appoint. * This dowry being stipulated 
before a judge, he is led by two black eunuchs to 
the sultana's apartment, where he thanks lier for 
the honour conferied upon lim; when he enters 
the room $he hastily drawsa dagger and hanyluily 
demands who made him so bold as to approach her. 
He answers with the most profound respect, and 
shews her the grand seignor'sordersfor the wedding. 
She then rises up, recerves him mildly, and allows 
him to entertain her with more familiarity. Then an 
eunuch takes his slippers, and sets them at the door, 
as a token that he has met with a favourable recep- 
tion. 2 1 | 
A few minutes after the bashaw makes a low BO 
down to the ground, and drawing back, makes a 
speech to a how happy he thinks himself, for | 
the honour she intends to do him. This being 
over, he stands silent in an humble posture, with his 
hands across his breast, till she orders him to bring | 
her some water. He obeys readily, and knecling 
before her, presents her with a cup, prepared for | 
the purpose. She-then raises a red veil, embroidered 
with gold and silver flowers, which had covered 
her face, and drinks. Her women immediate 
bring in a low table, on which are set a couple c 
roasted pigeons, and some candied sugar on a plate. | 
The gallant desires her to eat, which slie refuses, 
till he has made her some rich presents. | 
This he complies with, overcomes her modesti, 
and sitting down to the table, she gracious! 1e. 
ceives from his hand the leg of a pigeon, and hav- | 
ing eat some, she puts into his mouth a piece l 
sugar, rises up, and returns back to her place. : 
the company withdraw, and leave the basal 
and the sultana alone for the space of an mw_ | 
that he may converse freely with her. Then. T | 
friends come with instruments of music plain. 


and invites bim te che anti-chamber, where 1 


deals he night with them, in drinking and diver- 
gons. The sultana does the same in her room with 
the ladies. 
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| 


At break of day, the princess being tired, pres | 


ends to be sick, and goes to lay herself down in 
bed, which is richly made, being embroidered with 
gold, and perfumed, and every way fit for the cere- 
mony. One of the eunuchs gives notice 'to the 
husband by a sign, and introduces him without 
- qnoice to the bed chamber. He puts off his upper 
| garment, kneels for some time at the foot of the 
ded, and the ceremony ends. 

The mourning for the dead begins with such cries 
and lamentations made by the women, as publish 
the death to the most distant neighbours. In Afri- 
| ca, besides these customary tears and  howlings, 

they daub their faces with soot and oil, in which 
much blacking has been steeped, then thirty or 
forty women with dishevelled hair, and some of 
them tearing and scratching their flesh with their 

nails, or with needles, enter upon the necessary pre- 


| liminaries of a funeral. The custom of making 


loud cries and lamentations for departed friends, 


of rolling in the dust, or covering one's self with 


ashes, is of great antiquity in the east, and not 
much altered among the inhabitants of those coun- 
tries, from what it was in the times of the patri- 
archs. A long black cloak, with black cloaths, 
are the outward tokens of the sorrow, of a child, a 
brother, a husband, or a wife, or for the death of 
parents, 

Widows mourn longer for their husbands, and 
this is complied with whether the sorrow be real or 
feigned. in the same manner as we frequently see 
those whom we meet in a church, on some solemn 
occasion, seemingly praying and repenting to alfaut- 
ward appearance, with much contrition and marks 
of piety, lest they should be considered as Atheists. 
We are told by 1 that those Turkish wo- 
men give over crying, when there are no witnesses 
of their tears, being hired for that purpose : which 
is the same as we have already taken notice of 
among the Greeks. The mourning lasts several 


days, and if he was a person of rank, it is renewed © 


annually for several years together. 

In order to prepare for the burial, che corpse is 
washed and Shaved ; frankincense is burnt about it, 
f 2 the devil, and other evil spirits, which, as 
" alometans and several other people believe, 
on about, and hover over the dead, as much and 
an Trequently as abont the living. This part of the 
f OP being over, the body is put into a burial 

3 without seams, 
veel with less difficulty, when it is to be examined 


that it may, as they pretend, 
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in the grave ; for they believe, that when it is inter- 
red, an angel is sent to examine it. 

The coffin is covered with a pall, preceded by 
several Imams, of whom more afterwards, who 
pray, and are followed by the relations aud friends of 
the deceased, with the women who lament and 


shed tears. At the grave, the, corpse is taken out 


of the coffin and put into the ground, and the wo- 
men stay there to Ih They make a difference 
between the graves of the Persian Mahometans, and 
those in Turkey; for in Persia, a board is put over 
it slanting, so that one end of it touches the bottom 
of the grave, and the other leans against the top of 
it. The Turks place a stone at the head of the 


corpse, for the convenience of the angels, who are 


to examine the deceased, and this civility, they be- 
lieve, will make them more indulgent. | 
The palls are different, and the coffins variously 
adorned, according to the state and condition of the 
deceased, to distiuguish him as a priest, a soldier. 
rich, or poor. All their burial places are near the 


roads, to put travellers in mind to offer up their 


prayers for the dead, for which they will obtain a 
blessing. For this reason, those who build a 
bridge, or some other public structure, from mo- 
tives of eharity, are also buried in or near them. 
So many large stones are set up in some of their 


burying places, that towns might he built of them. 


After the funeral, the friends of the deceased come 

several days successively to pray at the tomb, be- 
seeching God to rescue him from the torments of 
the black angels ; and calling the dead by his 
name, say unto him *© Fear not, but answer them 
boldly.” On the Friday following, which is the 
sabbath of the Mahometans, victuals and drink are 
set down at the grave, and any person going past 
may partake of them. This custom of settmg 
down victuals at the graves is very ancient, for we 
meet with many instances of it in scripture. | 

The Persian Mahomentans have strange notions, 
namely, that the angel who presides at birth of 


children, mixes some carth with the matter of 


which they are formed, and introduces it into the 
mother's womb at the instant of conception : from 
whence they conclude, that every one must endea- 
your to die m the same place from whence the an- 
gel took that earth. But they have a more rational 
custom founded on principles of humanity, which is, 
that whoever meets a funeral procession must join the 


company, and it interred. The same Persian Ma- 


hometans have retained in their mournings, the an- 
cient ceremony of tearing their cloaths to testify 
their grief; and what is much more commendable, 
they give alms seven days together. But, for the 

| | | Satisfaction 
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satiefaction of the reader, we shall point out the dif- 
ference between the Persian and Turkish Maho- 
metans in their funerals, for the Mahometans have 


Thus the Turks say there is only one prophet, 
whereas the Persians admit of two. Ali, the son- 
in-law of Mahomet, is considered by the Persians as 
a great prophet, and the friend of God ; for when 
they confess their faith, they say, There is but 
„one God, Mahomet is his Ie ber and Ali is his 
„friend, On the other hand, the Turks say, 
„There is but one God, and Mahomet is his friend.“ 
Mr. Hanway heard criminals in Persia repeat the 
first of these confessions at the place of execution, 
and they repeated no more. x 

At the first signs of an approaching death, Iamps 
are lighted vp, and set on the terrace, or flat roof of 
the house, and this puts the neighbours in mind to 
pray forthe sick person. Imams, who, in Persia, 
are called mollas, or priests, are sent for; they 
preach repentance to him, mentioning such sins as 
they imagine he has been guilty of. Jo each sin. 
mentioned, he answers I repent, and when he has 


lost his speech, the Alcoran is read by his bedside, 


till he gives up the ghost. Ihis is soon testified to 
the whole neighbourhood, by excessive outcries 
and lamentations. 


of their hair, scratch their faces, strike their breasts, 
arid shew, all the sipns of sorrow and despair ; but 
tie women exceed all bounds of moderation in their 
grief, with a mixture of long complaints, and af- 
fecting specches, addressed to the deceased. 

As soon as the person's breath is departed, a mes - 


senger is sent to inform the cadi, or judge, that such 


a person is dead. The message is delivered to the 
judge's porter, who says to the messenger, “ May 
your head be sound,“ and goes to the judge to get 
him a sealed piece of paper, by which he gets leave 
to have the body washed. The paper costs nothing, 


but the porter who delivers it has some perquisite, 


more or less, according to the rank and abilities of 
those who desire it. This paper is carried to the 
mandahour, or body washer, which is an office he 
alone can enjoy, nor can any perform it but himself, 
er some others appointed by him. The design is 
to know exactly what number of persons have died, 


and of what diseases, which office is necessary in all 
countries, lest any should be taken off in a violent 


manner, and the delinquent not brought to jnstice. 

Ihe mondahour sends men to wash the corps of 
men, and women to wash the women; the washer 
takes off the clothes from the corps, and receives 
them as his perquisites, for no one can touch a dead 


years divided into two parties. 


The relations and other friends, 
rend their clothes from the neck to the girdle, tear 


| 
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body, without being defiled. In every, town ther 
are washing places, situated in the most distant part 
of it. Ispahan, for instance, being divided into tw 
parts, has two mondahours, and amongst their 
washing places is one very large, in a back court of 
the old 3 twenty steps under ground. This 
ceremony of washing in those places is only for the 
poor, for the rich are washed at home, in a bas, 
covered with a tent, lest any one should see the | 
corpse. When it is washed, all the openings are 
carefully stopped up with cotton, to keep the 
noxious vapours within it. | 

This being done, the body is put into a new linen 
cloth, on which those who can afford it cause some 
passages of the Alcoran to be written. In the reign 
of Abbas II. Saroutaky, the grand vizer was mu- 
dered, and the linen wrapped round his corpse had 
the whole of the Alcoran wrote upon it with gum: 
but to return to the common buryings. | 

The body being washed, is placed in a remote 


3 


part of the house, and if it is to be carried to a 


distant burying ground, they put it in a wooden 
coffin filled with salt, lime, and perfumes to pre. 
serve it. No other embalming is used in the cas, 
nor do they take it out, for that practice ems 
to them unclean and barbarous. Persia being a 
hot, dry country, the bodies are soon put into tier 
coffins, otherwise it would never be possible to d 
it, because they swell immoderately high in eight or 
ten hours. Iheir funcrals in Persia are not at- 
tended with much pomp. A molla brings the 
coffin from the next mosque, but it is only an if 
contrived clumsy box, made up of three boards with 
a cover that turns by a peg. The corpse is put 
into it, and if the deceased was poor, it is carried oſt 
without any farther ceremony. The bearers only 
go with it, very fast and almost running, pro- 
nouncing slowly the words Alla, Alla, that is, God, 
God. But it is very different with the rich. 
In the funeral of a person of quality, the ensgn% 
or banners of the mosque are carried before the | 
corpse. They are long pikes of different $07; | 
some have at one end a hand of brass, or coppel. 
which is called the hand of Ali, others have à halt 
moon, others the names of Mahomet, of be 
daughters, and of his first twelve lawful successo, 
done in cyphers. There are still more poles ca- 
ried, at the tops of which are fixed some brass 0! } 
iron plates, about three inches broad and three c. 
four feet long, but so thin, that the least breeze d 
wind makes them bend. To them are tied my 
Slips of taffety, which hang down to the groun” 1 
These bearers are followed by five or six horses, 


with the arms and turban of the deceased. 
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Þ Behind, the Alcoran'is carried, divided into thirty 


ts all wrote in long haracters, each letter be- 
ing an inch big. Each of the great n 
zuch a one, and these parts are carried by de yo 
tudents who are bringing up for the priesthood. 
| They read it aloud, and so quick that the whole is 
read over before they come to the grave. EIN 
At the funerals of women, a pall supported by 
fur sticks is placed over the cofhn, and these are 
their highest forms of splendour at funerals. The 
neighbours, or Servants of the deceased, carry the 
corpse, no bearers being appointed to perform that 
last duty. They do not bury any in their mosques, 


for althoꝰ the bodies are cleansed and purified, yet 


every thing the touch is considered as defiled. In 
small towus in Persia, the burying grounds are on 
the sides of the highways without the gates, to af- 
ford a moral instruction to the living, but in great 
towns situated on a dry soil, several of these repo- 
iories of the dead are to be seen, so that we find a 
ast difference between them and the Turkish Ma- 
hometans. The graves. are smaller in Persia than 
in other countries where the Mahometan religion is 
professed, being only about two feet broad, six in 
length, and four deep. On the side next to Mecca, 
they dig a slaunting vault, which is as long and 
broad as the first grave, and into chis they thrust 
the corpse without-a coffin, with the face towards 
| the place where Mahomet was born, and place two 
tiles to cover the head from the earth, when the 
grave is filled up. If the deceased was rich, or a 
warrior, his turban, bow, and quivers full of arrows' 
ae all placed beside him, and the vault is plaistered 
up wich tiles. The Sabieds, who pretend to be de- 
dcendants of Mahomet, have no earth thrown upon 
mem, their graves are only covered with a stone, 
or brick, or that sort of hard brown marble known 
in Persia. el. 5 | 
At the end of each, tomb-stones arę erected, 
with a turban if it is a man's grave, but plain if a 
| woman's. These tomb-stones dgght not exceed 
four feet in heiglit, tho“ commonly they are not 
adove two. The inscriptions on — do not de- 
| Care the names or qualities of the deceased, but 
consist of some versès out of the Alcoran. The 
common people begin to visit the grave at the end 
of eignt days, particularly the women, who seldom 
| fail; the burying grounds are most commonly full 
of them from morning to evening; for no s0aner 
dome go away, than others return in their room. 
0a some particular festivals they bring their chil- 
ren along with them, and lament the loss of their 
friends with crics and tears, beating their breasts, 
1 ow hair, scratching their faces, and repeat- 
No. 


ues have 


= 


| 


ing several discourses they heretofore had with the 


now and then saying, Soul, 


deceased. Every 
spirit, whither art thou gone? Why do not you ani- 


mate this body? And you corpse, what occasion 
had you to die? Did you want gold, silver, clothes, 


or tender treatment? Sometimes they are com- 
forted and led away by their friends, and sometimes 
they leave cakes, Foie and sweetmeats, as an offer- 
ing to the angels, guardians of the graves, to engage 
rs Su to be 5 to the —˖·& . 

People of quality generally bury their relations 
near the tombs of some of their saints; for the 
Mahometans have saints as well as the Roman ca- 
tholics. They are seldom carried to Mecca, that 
being at too great a distance, but are interred near 
the sepulchre of those who were the disciples-of Ali 
the great prophet of the Persians, but some of them 
are at a vast distance. 

Whilst they prepare themselves for this long jour- 
ney, the coffin is put into some great mosque, where 
vaults are made for that purpose, which are walled 


up to keep the __ from being seen, and «they do 


not take it out till every thing is ready to carry it 
off. The Persians believe that such corpse suffer 
no alteration ; for say they, before they putrify, 
they must give an account to the angels, who stay 
at the grave to examine them. The funeral proces- 
sion never goes thro' a town, for this would be a 
bad omen as they think. The dead must go out, 
but not come in.“ a . 

The mourning lasts forty days, but none of the 
mourners wear black cloaths, for that is looked 
upon as a devil's colour, and a hellish dress. Loud 
cries and lamentations, whether feigned or real; 
sitting as if they were almost dead, with a brown 
gown, or one of a pale colour; fasting eight days 
as if they were to live no longer; but during this 
mournful time, some of their friends come to com- 
fort them. 
bagnio, have their heads and beards shaved, return 
their visits at the sepulchre, and then the mourning 
abroad ends, but at home the cries are renewed 
more than twice a week, particularly on the return 
of the day when the person died. I heir cries gra- 
dually decrease till the fortieth. day, when they 
— 
heard of. This however is oniy the case with the 
men, for the women are not so easily comforted, 
the state of widowhood in the east being generally 
for life. The motives for consolation, alledged by 
the Persian Mahometans on the death of friends or 
relations ate rational and grounded on the best prin- 
ciple of philosophy. 'I'key compare this life to a 


caravan, or company of travellers, all come at last 


5 N to 


On the ninth day, che men go to the 


leave them, and the deceased 18 seldom more 
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to the caravancera, or inn, "= some arrive soon and 
others late. In support of this notion, we have a 
most beautiful story in one of the Persian histo- 
_ which Mr. Addison has inserted in the guar- 


A caravan happening to stop one evening at a 


town in Persia, where a deputy prince had his pa- 
lace, an aged Dervice, a sort of Mahometan monk, 
having by mistake gone into the palace instead of 
the caravancera, or inn, laid himself down to rest. 


| He was soon discovered by the guards, who took 


him before the prince. The prince, with all the 
—_—_— of an eastern sovereign, asked him how he 
could have the assurance to come into his palace. 


The Dervice modestly replied, I thought it was a 


caravancera, but if not, be so good as tell me what 
it is, for I did not mean to offend? 5 

It is my palace, (said the prince) And whose was 
it before you got possession of it? (said the Der- 
vice) The king's my father. And whose will it 
be after you death ? Undoubtedly it will go to the 


prince my son. Ah sir, added the Dervice, that 


palace which so often changes its master, may well 
be considered as a caravancera.”” 1 
Such are the funeral ceremonics of the Turks in 
eneral, and like wise of the Persian Mahometans. 
Ve may discover in both many marks of Hea- 
thenism and ſudaism, nay, some of them seem to 
have descended from the patriarchal ages. But that 
is not the topic we would now insist on, it is of a far 
more important nature, namely, why so much ho- 
nour shewn to the deceased, and why so mean as 
to employ feigned mourners when no real ones can 
be found? It is not yet one hundred and sixty 
ears since a sovereign prince in Europe, at the 
funeral of his father, refused to put on black, and 
the reason he assigned was, that he was not a hired 
but a real mourner. But as for the first, the respect 
she von to the deceased has been already treated of in 
che course of this work, namely, that it inspires 


sentiments of humanity, because the deceased bore 


the image of God. But the second, why hire arti- 


facial, nominal, disinterested mourners ? The an- 


swer is obvious. | 

There is a strong propensity in man, to appear 
Superior to what he really is. Thus it frequently 
happens that men make provision for the interment 
of their bodies in pomp and splendour, who never 
paid any regard to their immortal souls. The in- 
genious herald may deck the hearse, and adorn it 
with. the noblest atchievements ; the undertaker 


may, in the most solemn pomp, convey the body 


to the clay cold grave, a funeral oration may be 
repeated, setting forth the deceased as one of the 


G 


most exakted characters of the human face, whit 
the sout itvelf, the grand immortal part, is onda 
before an awful tribunal.  —_ 


Vain waste of praise, since flatt'ring or Sincere, 
The judgment day alone will make appear. 


There are no books in the world tell greater truls, 


or greater lies than tomb-stones. 

About forty-seven years ago, a very rich man 
was buried, Who had committed every crime that 
degenerated nature was capable of, and the inscrip- 
tion on his tomb stone makes him rather more than 


a saint. A lady of high rank and the great grand. | 


mother of a noble and virtuous duke now alive, 
died, and was buried the same week, and on her 
tomb stone is nothing but her name and age. 


Let all just respect be shewn to the bodies of our 


friends and fellow creatures, but let us never tell God 
idle tales. Let funerals: be conducted with such 
decency as shall make an impression on the minds 
of the spectators, but let us never run into those 


extremes, which are first absurd, and then ridicu- 


lous. 


Besides these two general divisions of the Mako. | 


metans, there are several smaller sects who are con- 


sidered as Heretics. These are numerous, but they 
may be distinguished into two sorts; the Orthodox 
and the Heretical. The former are called by the 
general name of Sonnites or Traditionalists, because 
they acknowledge the authority of the Sonna, or 


collection of moral traditions of the sayings and ac- | 


tions of their prophet. 


Ihe Sonnites are subdivided into four chief sects, | 
viz. 1. The Hanifites. 2. The Malekites. 3. The 


Shaffeites. 4. Ihe Hanbalites. | 


The Heretical sects are those, which hold hetero- 
dox opinions in fundamentals, or matters of faith. | 


The first controversies relating to fundamentals be- 


gan when most of the companions of Mahomet | 
were dead: for the continual employment of war, 


during the infancy of this religion, allowed the 
Arabs little or no leisure to enter into nice enquiſies, 


and subtle distinctions. But no sooner was the at. 


dour of conquest a little abated, than they began te 
examine the Alcoran a little more nearly: where- 
upon differences in opinion became unavoidable, 


and at length so greatly multiplied, that the num- 
ber of their sects, according to the common op- 


nion, was seventy-three. 


These several sects were compounded and d- 
compounded of the opinions of the four chief sec 
viz. 1. The Motazales. 2. The Safatians. 3. The 
Kharejites. 4. The Schiites. | 


The | 
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zor ects, amounting as some reckon, to twenty, 
anch ne each other with infidelity: 
the most remarkable of these were: 
1. The Hodeilians. 2. The Jabarans. 3. The 
Hashemians. 4. The Nodhamians. 5. 
Hayetians. 6. The Jahedians. 7. The Mozda- 
nans. 8. The Basharians. 9. The Thamamians. 
10. The Cadarians. FN 
The chief sects of the Sefatians were; 1. The 
Ascharians. 2. Moshabbehites, 3. The Kera- 
mians. 4. The Jabarians. 5. The Morgians. 
The most remarkable among the sects of the Kha- 
rejites were: 1. The Waidians. 2. The Schines. 8 
The principal sects of the Schiites were five in 
number: the most remarkable were; l. The Gho- 
Jaites. 2. The Nosairians. 
These are principal sects into which the profes- 
ors of Mahometanism were very soon subdivided. 
Innumerable other sects have since sprung up 
amongst them, which it would be tedious to enu- 
merate. 8 | 
As success in any project seldom fails to draw in 
imitators, Mahomet having raised himself to such 
a degree of power and reputation, by acting the pro- 
phet induced others to nnagine they might arrive at 
the same height by the same means. His most con- 
siderable competitors in the prophetic office were 
Moseilma, and Al Aswad. Moseilama pretended to be 
joined in commission with Mahomet, and published 
revelations in imitation of the Alcoran. During the 
few months which Mahomet lived after the setting 
up of this new imposture, Moseilama grew very 
formidable: But Abubeker, Mahomet's successor, 
Sent an army against him: and the false prophet 
was slain in battle, and his followers dispersed. Al 
Aswad set up for himself the very year before Ma- 
homet died: But a party sent by Mahomet, broke 
into his house by night, and cut off his head. The 
Mahometans call these two false prophets the two 
Lyars. Arabian History furnishes us with a great 
number of other such impostors, who have arisen 
t different times, since the establishment of Maho- 
metanism. 
The extent of the Mahometan religion is very 
great, as will appear from the nations and princes 
professing it. ese are; | 
ho: Europe. The Turks. The Cham of the Crim 
artars. 
In Asia. The Turks. The Arabians. The Per- 
ans, The Great Mogul. The kings of Visapour, 
Golconda, and Malabar. The Great Cham of Tar- 


ary, The Kingdom of Sumatra, Java, and the 
Maldives. 1 Ws” | . 


N * 


The 
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The Motazales were subdivided into several infe- In Africa. The Turks. The people of Tunis. 
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Tripoli, &c. On the coasts of Barbarv, the kings 
of Fez and Morocco. | 8 
Here we are to take notice, that, excepting the 
grand seignor, the king of Persia, the Arabian 
princes, and the Cham ot Tartary, all the rest have 
Pagan 1dolatcrs for their subjects in general; Maho- 
metanism being professed only by the princes and 
great men. It has been said, but we will not vouch: 
or the calculation, that if we divide the known re- 
gions of the world into thirty equal parts, the Chris- 
tians will be found to be in possession of five, the 
Mahometans of six, and the idolators of nineteen. 
So that the Mahometan religion is of somewhat 
greater extent than the Christian. 

This however, is no proof of its authenticity, 
seeing Paganism, even of the grossest sort, prevails 
over many more nations in the universe than Chris- 
tianity and Mahometanism put together. If the 
truth of any religion was to be judged by the num- 
ber of its professors, then the following things would 
be established. 8 

First, God did injury when he destroyed the old 
world; for they were all of one opinion except 
Noah and his family. 

Secondly, God destroyed Sodom and Gomorrah, 
there being but three persons saved; and all those 
destroyed were of one opinion, and guilty of one 
abominable practice. 

Thirdly, the Jews were a handful of people com- 
pared with the rest of the world, and yet they were 
the chosen people of God. | 

Lastly, When the apostles preached the gospel, 
all the world, except the Jews, were Heathens. 

In all these religious sects, the Mahometans use 
the same religious ceremonies; but they observe dif- 
ferent festivals, as will appear afterwards. At pre- 
sent we shall only take notice of their priests, whom . 
they call Imams. The Imam is the head of their 
congregations in their mosques. The word signifies 
leader, or governor, and is applied likewise, by way 
of eminence, to him, who has the supreme authority 
both in respect to spirituals and temporals. There 
are subordinate Imams in each town, who represent 
the chief Imam, but only with respect to religion. 
When the Imam of the Mussulman religion is men- 
tioned without distinction, it is always restrained to 
the rightful and lawful successor of Mahomet, 
the fountain both of secular and sacred jurisdiction. 
The Caliphs took the title, and performed the func- 
tions of the Imam, and were so zealous of this cha- 
racter, that Sultan Almamon, coming one day into 


a mosque, took it ill, because a private person read 
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the public prayers, looking upon it as an encroach- 
ment upon his authority. VV 

The Mahometans are not perfectly agreed con- 
cerning the dignity, and some of the circumstances 
of this oſſice. Some hold the Imamate to be settled 


by divine right, like the Aaronical priesthood, in 


people. 


one family; others think it is not so unalterably tied 
to 8 and descent, as to hinder its passing 
from one family to another; and they say, that an 
Imam may be deposed for vicious conduct, and his 
office de Fast on another. The Schiites, or dis- 


ciples of Ali, maintain, that this privilege belongs 


to the family of Ali, exclusive of all others, Ali 
being sole heir to Mahomet. Hence they own no 
person for the head of religion, who cannot prove 
his descent in a right line from this first Imam. 
There are Imams belonging to particular mosques, 
who are in the nature of our parish-priests. Ihey 
officiate in the public liturgy, in which they pray for 
their prince, and make a sort of harangue to the 

One of the functions of the C:liphs was, 
to execute the office of Imam, every Friday in the 


chief mosque, where he resided; and, when he 


could not officiate himself, he delegated some person 


of distinction. | 


Py 


The supreme head of the Turkish clergy. is the 
Mufti, who resides constantly wherever To grand 
seignor keeps his court. He is in Turkey 
pope is among Roman Catholics, with some parti- 
cular differences. 
ledge himself subject to any power whatever, where- 
as the mufti, under the grand seignor, considers 
himself no more than the second person in the em- 
pire. Again, when they are consulted concerning 
cases of conscience, the mufti gives his opinion in 


à very modest manner, accompanied with this re- 


striction, God knows what is best, a sure proof 


that he does not esteem himself, nor is he esteemed 
by others as infallible. On the other hand, every 
one knows that the pope pretends to infallibility, and 
Roman Catholics believe he is so. 
The mufti has great authority in the grand coun- 
eil of the empire, or, as it is called, the divan, and 
reat regard is paid to what he says. The Persian 
ſahometans had hkewise their high-priest in former 
times, whom they called Sedre, an Arabic word, 
which signifies the inward part of the. body, but 


Was used by them as a term of high dignity, and he 


was the supreme judge in all ecclesiastical affairs in 
Persia, and even of such civil causes as had any 
connection with religious ones; but that office has 
been abolished some time on account of the wars 
that have long raged in Persia. 2 

The mosques in Persia and Turkey, are very 


what the 


Thus the pope will not acknow- 


] 


| like our parish churches, and the Imams are in the 


manner of our priests or clergy,- but as has been 
already observed, there are — — orders of them. 
They say their prayers aloud at the appointed times 
and every Friday they read some verses of the Al. 
coran ; sometimes they preach, which consists origi. 
nally of exhortations i N thing in the fl 
coran, but now they divide their subject in the 
same manner as the clergy do with us. But preach. 
ing in Turkey is not confined to the clergy or 
Imams, for on some grand festival, the hodgians, 
who ate doctors and lawyers, likewise 44 as 
the Mahometans do not distinguish so much as we 
do between the church and state. 

With respect to their monks, they are extremely 
numerous, some of them living in convents, and 
others in lonesome solitudes to be still more retired 
from the world, abstaining from all sensual plea- 
sures, profound enemies to faction, and seemingly 


dead to many of the pleasures of this life. They | 


are generally called dervices, which word in the 
Persian language literally signifies a very poor man. 
They are allowed to marry, and may leave their 
orders whenever they please, which is more than 
is 8 to the Christian monks. OD 

e Mahometans assign a reason for this part of 
their conduct, in granting such an indulgence to 
the monks, which does them the highest honour, 
namely, that men are too inconstant to remain long 
in the same disposition. Had the Romish clergy 


attended to this, they would not have been charged 


with so many crimes as have been imputed to them. 
Men were formed for society, and it is inconsistent 
with naturè that the other sex should be separated 
from them. 5 | 3 

The chief dervices are called Mavelovites, who 
profess patience, humility, moderation, and cha- 
rity. There are several degrees of them, and the 
lower observe an exact silence before the superiors, 
with eyes cast down, the head Leaning on the 
breast, and bending their bodies forward. They 
wear the coarsest e and the most austere have 
none, but put next to their skin a brown waistcoat 


of woollen cloth, which reaches below the calf of | 


their legs. This stuff is made at Cagna, in Natolia, 


the place where the chief of the, order resides. 


They sometimes button this vestment, but more 
frequently walk with it open to the waist, where 
they tie it about them with a leather girdle ; and to 
shew their fidelity to God, and appear more holy 


than others, they mark their breast with a hot iron, 


| and practise many, other austerities, too numerous 
to be described. 
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| others, 
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bes are more likely to gain the favour of heaven, 


than the most fervent prayers, of other Mahometans, 


| who are regular in their lives, and modest in their 


dress without singularity. But to go on with the 


| deception of these Turkish monks, who swarm in 
vast numbers, particularly in Asia, and who are less 


or more est according to the notion the peo- 
ple form of their sanctity. 


Their shoulders are usually covered with cloth, 


the form of a sugar loaf, but has some resemblance 


1 
having with modesty and humility. Their prayers 


1 


are directed to God alone, is being the only lovely, 
the only worthy to be adored; the only master and 


— 


* he 


to a turban from the line wrapped round it, and 


they go bare legged. Altho” dervice is the general 


name given them, yet we tind they are divided into 
many Classes, each of which has some name to dis- 
tinguish it by. > 


The first of these are called Santons, and are a 


most wretched body of men. They go bareheaded 
aud with naked legs, balf covered with the skin of 
a bear, or of some other wild beast, without shirts, 


having only leather girdles round their waists, from 


which hangs a bag. Some of them have about their 
bodies a piece of copper, in the form of a serpent, 
bestowed upon them by their doctors as a mark of 
their learning. In sentiments, they are a sort of li- 
bertines or epicureans, and are dangerous to all so- 
cieties whether religious or civil; for they pretend 
that all actions are indifferent, which opens a wide 
entrance ta the greatest disorders. They carry in 
their hands a kind of club, as our mountebanks do 


lt. 


their rods, and indeed they are no better than quacks - 


and cheats, for they sell relics to bigots, such as the 


hair of Mahomet, and frequently pieces of earth, 


nid to be brought from Mecca. 


* 


Another order of these dervices are called Edhe- 


mites, but these are only to be found in Persia, 
chiefly in the province of Chorazan. They lead a 
hard mortified life, and fancy themselves illumi- 
by their austerities. 
Such fanatical notions may be found in other cli- 


| mates, as well as in hot countries. However this 
much is certain, that in all countries we find men 


who are willing to be esteemed more religious than 
They never begin 2 prayers among the Ma- 
FIR 


ometans, without purifying themselves, nor 


| 22 enter a mosque without pulling off their 
oes 


» a practice of great antiquity, and undoubtedly 
Aare on the words of the divine appearance to 
oses, «Put off thy shoes, for the place whereon 


thou Standest is holy ground.” Altizo* they abhor 
mage worship, yet, as soon as they go into their 
RING tr they bow reverently to the place where 
3 lies, then lifting up their eyes to hea- 


d 
N 


2 


W 


5 The prayer, of which this makes a great part, 
| their heads with a whitish, cap of camels' hair, in : 


brated in the tenth month, called Siewal, aad has 
some affinity with our new year: for at that time 


day; for in that case they suppose the moon is 


take us when least expected. - | 


strait, long, and broad street, thro* which the 


42t 
ven, stopping their cars with their thumbs, and be- 


enchanter of the heart and thoughts, and the only 
one who can forgive and shew them mercy. Ih 
reproach themselves with not having paid him a 
the veneration due to his eternal · majesty. | 


may be seen m the beginning of our extract from 
the Alcoran, and it contains no idle repetitions or 
dark sentences, as too many others do. It is re- 
markable, that all the accounts we have of ancient 
nations, and in all that experience has taught us 
of the moderns, we find that e religion had, and 
still has, its festivals. It — necessary 
that Mahomet should improve on this plan; for, 
besides one day in seven, he instituted several so- 
lemn festivals. This was done, not only from mo- 
tives of policy to keep his people together, but also 
from a principle of religion, That God should be 
worshipped in a more solemn manner at one time 
than at another. ö 

The first af their festivals is called Bairam, cele- 


the Mahometans wish all manner of good to each 
other. The Bairam is published at the first sight of 
the moon of this month, or if the weather is cloudy, 
so that it cannot be seen, they hold it on the next 


changed. The diversions then are numerous; huts 
are set up in the streets, so contrived, that those 
who sit in them may swing in the air, being posted 
faster or slower, and these seats are adorned with 
festoons. They have also wheels, on which peo- 
ple are 8 at the top, middle, and bottom; a 
common emblem of fortune, the changes of which, 
tho” so often described in prose and verse, still over- 


The next feast or fast is the Rhamadan, which 
continues for two months. As the Roman catholics 
have their Carnival and Lent together, so this so- 
lemn season, among the Turks includes both. It is 
a-mixture of devotion and debauchery, for it begins 
with a "carnival in the following manner, accord- 
ing to Thevenot, who was an eye witness of it. 

e twelfth of June, (says he) was the Turks car- 
nival, or beginning of their fast, and it is called the 
Night of Power, because the Mahometans believe 
that in that night the Alcoran came down from 
heaven. After sun set, all the lamps in the streets 
are lighted, bur chiefly in that called Bezar, a 


S009: procession 
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process ion marches, and ropes are hung te 

bteps, to which are tied iron hoops and baskets hold- 
ing each thirty at the least. All these being in a 


direct line, furnisb a fine prospect, and give an 
amazing light. Besides these all the towers of the 


mosques are illuminated, and an almost innumerable 


company of people crowd the streets, accompanied 


by some of those monks, or dervices, called San- | 


tons. | 2; 
Being informed that the moon had been seen, 
and that this is the night appointed for the solem- 
nity, about two in the morning, the santons begin 
the march, with clubs in their hands, and each of 
them holding a taper, accompanied by other men, 
carrying lights. The santon-dervices sing and howl 
like madmen. Next come several men on camels, 
with all sorts of martial music, and these are fol- 
lowed by others in masquerade dresses, on foot 
carrying — poles, at the end of which are large 
iron hoops, filled with squibs and fire-works, 
thrown amongst the mob. Next to these ride the 
upper servants of the beys, with their hand guns. 
The procession is closed by some more of those 
monks called santons, who dance, sing, howl, and 
make a most horrible noise, not much unlike that 
made by wild beasts. The whole is composed of a 
parcel of scoundrels met together, but still it is co- 
mical and diverting. This is the carnival of the 
Turks, which, altho' included as part of the Rha 
madan, yet is really a festival by itself. | 
After it follows the fast, which lasts one month 
longer, and, during that time, no man must, from 
sun- rising to sun-setting, put any thing into his 
mouth; but then they are permitted to eat and 
drink druing the whole of the night, and they may 
eat and drink any ching except wine. All persons 
are obliged to be present at them, otherwise he 


would not only be considered as an unbeliever, but 


also be in danger of losing his life. 

The last festival is the Dalhaggaia, and in former 
times, the people were not permitted to go out to 
war during it; they were not even to punish a 


murderer, or any other criminal; but better sense | 


has now got the place of enthusiasm, and such sill 
notions are disregarded. This feast is spent vat 
in the same manner as the Rhamadan ; and when 
we reflect on the time thus misemployed, it will 
appear that the 'Turks do not devote above one half 
of their time to labour. But then there are seyeral 
circumstances, which contribute to render them in- 
dolent. And these are, the little regard paid to 
commerce, the foundation of wealth, a divided off- 
spring, among whom they hardly know how to 
leave their fortune: and the insecurity of property, 
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the government being at all times able to deprive 


them of it. 0 | 
„ The Persian Mahometans have their feasts pecu- 


| liar to themselves, namely, the first day after their 
| Lent, the sacrifice of Isaac, and the martyrdom of 


their great prophet Ali. To these three festivals 
they have added another, but it is rather of a Gel 
than a religious nature; for it is a feast of compli. | 
ments at the beginning of the new year, like Christ. 
mas with us, and lasts only three days. It is called 


the royal, or imperial new year, to distinguish it | 


from the real new year, which the Persians bevin 
on the day of Mahomet's flight from Mecca. * | 
As for their Lent, it contains nothing at all re. 
markable, any further than that the people observe 
a vast number of ridiculous ceremonies, much more | 


80 than those observed by the Turks; some of them 


whip themselves, others go barefooted over sharp 
stones, and some others crawl upon their hands 
and feet. They eat but one 2 twenty-four | 
hours, anddrink nothing but water, 
The festival, or rather solemn mourning, in me- 
mory of the r of the children of Ali, is 
very solemn indeed. Aly, or Ali, married Fatima, 
the daughter of Mahomet, by whom he had several 
children, two of whom were killed in battle, fight- 
ing for the dignity of the caliph, which in that age, | 
was the same as mufti is at present. The anniver- 
sary of those heroes, prophets, or by whatever name 
they may be called, is celebrated with much solem- } 
nity, Coe of the people daub themselves all over 
with blood, in memory of their tragical end; others | 
black their faces and roll out their tongues, with | 
conyulsive motions of the body, rolling their eyes, 
because the Persian legend says those two brothers 


suffered so much by drought, that they became 


black, and their tongues came out of their mouths. 
It is probable, they received these ceremonies from 
the Phœnicians and Syrians lamenting the death of | 
Adonis, which was afterwards practised by the | 
Grecians, who were colonies settled by the Pheen!- | 
cians, and received their laws and religion from | 
them. Some bury themselves in a rock, and reman 
a whole day in that posture, having their heads 
covered 3 an earthen pot. Others are no les 
ridiculous, having drums beating and colours flying, 
in memory of the battle in which the heroes weſe 
slain; hearses are carried about, with the images 
of the deceased, and the people jump, dance, and 
sing around them. | Undoubtedly these are absurd 
follies, but there are many more to be met with in 
the world. . | Es 
Another devout ceremony on this occasion, ! '0 


preach a sermon in memory and honour of -_ font 
. 1 b N 5 10 l 
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witer An enthusiastic preacher mounts the ros- | f would have it considered, that 1 ought to 
ou 


dum, and delivers an alle orical discourse, with all 
lie antic ridiculous arts of a mountebank, He ge- 
nerally harangues two hours, and omits nothing in 
his power to draw tears from the audience. The 
women play their parts, beating their breasts, cry- 
nung and lamenting, to excite others to 1mitate their 
sorrow. And this is all the benefit reaped from 
outward marks of humble grief, Which seldlom 
works sincere and lasting conversions. Such pas- 
sionate, religious, tender affections, seldom last 
longer than the sermon and then give place to 
pass10ns, desires, and follies of another nature, and 
pointing to very different objects. e e 

Ihe next feast is that of the sacrifice, which Abra- 
ham in intended to have made of his son. And 
here it is necessary to remark, that neither the 
Turkish or Persian Mahometans, nor indeed any 
of the followers of the false prophets will allow that 


was born long after Ishmael, Whose mother Hagar, 
| ay they, was the lawyful wife of the ancient patri- 
arch, Sarah being no more than a concubine. But 
notwithstanding all that, they treat Isaac with great 
honour and respect, he being one of the sons of 
good old Abraham. In memory of the sacrifice of 
lhmael, (not Isaac, say they) wherever the Maho- 
metan religion is professed, a vast number of peo- 
| ple meet in the most public parts of the cities; if in 
Constantinople, the grand seignor puts himself at 
the head of the multitude, attended by all his great 
offers of state, and surrounded by his janizaries, 
or guards. Many eunuchs, richly dressed, walk 
behind him. The whole road, from the seraglio 
to the mosque of Mahomet, whither he intended to 
do, is lined with an incredible number of people; 
and the foreign ambassadors are suffered to accom- 
pany him as far as the door of che mosque, but not 
| further, unless the sultan grants them his royal per- 
mission. They return back in the same manner, 
and this is repeated once every year, in me- 
mory of Abraham's carrying Ishmael to mount 


Moriah, for they will not allow that it was Isaac. 


They treat Isaac, however, with great respect, as 
indeed they do all the old testament saints, 
for they only 


tan dispensations as abolished in consequence of 


the wickedness of the people to whom they were 


given, | 


consider the Mosaic and Chris- 


— 


| 


Alcoran. 


| not above*two thousand men; 
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be imputed to him, besides what is found in the 
And first, it has been asserted, and is confiden 
believed by many, that he has denied souls to wort 
men, and that they shall not have a place in his 
paradise. Let us consider this accusation with im- 
partiality; were we to judge of Mahomet's belief 
of the future state of women, from the regard he 
had for them in his life, we would not only believe 
that he allotted them a paradise, but that he even 
assigned them the most beautiful places in it. It is 
true, there is a passage in the Alcoran, which seems 
to countenance the accusation, where it is said, 


Women shall not be with them in paradise; but 


it does not say, women shall not be in paradise at 
all. Most probably, the meaning of the words are, 
that as women had separate apartments among the 


Arabians, so they will have the same in heaven. 
Isaac was the eldest son of Abraham; but that he 


This is altogether consistent with the rest of his no- 
tions, for his ideas of a heavenly state, were all 
formed upon corporeal things here below. This 
answer would be sufficient, did it rest only on con- 
jecture; but what can be said against positive evi- 
dence; Mahomet expressly says in his Alcbran, chap. 
xi. Whoever shall believe and do good works, 
whether man or woman, shall enter into paradise.“ 
He says in several parts of the Alcoran, that men 
shall have most beautiful women, but he never insi- 
nuates that these women were to be ereated for the 
purpose; for as he allowed a general resurrection of 
the human race, so he grants they shall all have most 
glorious bodies, except unbelievers. As for the silly 


opinion, that women do not go to mosques, j | 


can be more ridiculous ; for their is a place allotte 


for them in all there places of worship, but where 
they cannot be seen by men, to preserve the purity 
of their hearts, and the sanctity of the place, and 
because many of our travellers never saw them, 80 
they concluded that they are not admitted. | 
t has been asserted, that Mahomet ordered all his 
followers to visit his tomb at Mecca, once in their 
life time, otherwise they would not be admitted into 
paradise. This assertion is denied by all the best 
travellers whoever/yet visited the east, for throughout 
all the Turkish dominions, there are not more pil- 
grims go to visit the tomb of Mahomet, than do to 
visit the church of Loretto in Italy. They cannot 


Th ; ii travel there except in caravans ;, and as the distance 
There have been several accusations brought | 


against the speculative doctrines of Mahomet, the 
principal of which we shall now take notice of, 
and enquire whether they are true or false 5 and 


is sometimes neat 4 thousand miles, so few, except 
those of a high rank, can go. Nay, it is often dan- 
gerous to travel; even in caravans, where there are 
for the wild Arabs, 

although 
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at present, if not higher: 


although Mahometans themselves often lead them 


astray till they get them into the desert, and then they 
rob and plunder them. 


The truth is, there are three sorts of people visit 


Mecca, tirst devotees, who go thither from motives 


of religion and these are 22 as have no- 
thing else to do. Secondly, merehants who go there 
to sell, or exchange their goods, and although there 
15 no doubt but these merchants worship at the tomb 
of the prophet, yet they have other objects in view, 


Lastly, gentlemen, from many parts of the world, 
particularly from Europe, who travel into Arabia, 


not only to see this celebrated tomb, but like wise to 
mount Sinai, with many other curiosities. 


The last thing we shall take notice of as imputed 


to Mahomet, is the doctrine of divine predestination 


in the most absolute sense of the word. That the 
Turks are predestinarians, cannot be denied, nay, it 
is acknowledged that they are the most obstinate 
fatalists in the world, and by trying a few legenda- 
rian tricks, they pretend to | ao what will happen 
to them. How far any Christian divines have car- 
ried the doctrine of * predestination is not 
our business at present to enquire into, it will natu- 
rally come in another part of this work. If some 
who have had the benefit of a liberal education, and 
the use of the sacred scripture, have raised this doc- 
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| 


namely, riches, as the rewaid of their industry. 


trine more high than what was warrantable, then | 


we need not be surprised that men who never heard 
the sound of the gospel should do 80. Hobbs, an 
Englishman carried it as high as the Mahometans do 

or he makes God the au- 
thor of sin, by insisting that all men's actions, even 
the worst, are absolutely necessary, because the de- 
cree appointing them was absolute. Upon the whole, 


- fatality is not a new doctrine, for it was embraced 


by the Greeks and Romans, and perbaps by the 


Arabians, among whom Mahomet was born, 
We shall conclude our description of Mahometan 
festivals, with an account of some superstitions 
ractised by the common people. The Indian Ma- 
1 have a feast called Choubret, by Theve- 
not, which begins with fear and sorrow, and ends 
with hope and joy. On this day they commemo- 
rate the examination of the souls departed, by the 
good angels, who write down all the . good actions 
they have done in this life, whilst the. bad angels 
write all the bad ones. This they believe is perused 
by God, and for that reason are afraid, and say a 
few prayers, examine themselves, and give alms. 
But flattering themselvs that their accounts will be 
cleared and wrote down. in the book of life, they 


* 


end the solemnity with illuminations and bonfirey, 
treating and making presents to one another. | 
Besides the pilgrimage to Mecca, before-men. 
tioned at large, the Mahometans have several others 
to the tombs of their saints, and those saints have 
each of them a proper legend. No all these yi. 
grims are held in veneration, more or less, as dhe 
people stand affected in regard to such devotion. | 
But nothing comes up to the respect paid to the pl. 
grims of Mecca: They are absolved from all so 
of crimes committed before; they even have leave 
to commit new ones: For says our author, © Ther 


cannot be put to death according to law. they are 
looked upon as incorruptible, irreproachable, and 


perfect saints in this world.“ Such fanatical op. 
nions are not confined to Mahometans, we hae 
seen examples of them in the last age, amongst pre. 
tended Christians; and they are means of leading 
the people, and keeping them in those dispositions 
Some of these pilgrims, as we are told, wilfully put 
out their eyes, lest they should be prophaned by 
worldly objects, after the glorious sight of the holy | 
places at Mecca. Even the children born in that 
devout voyage are reputed saints ; and it is looked 
upon as so meritorious to contribute to stock the 
world with such elect, that the women are gene- 
rally willing, and charitably offer themselves to the 
pilgrims to be their help-mates in that good deed. 
We shall give our readers some notion of Maho. 
metan saints, and of the honour paid to them by the | 
example of Ali, the first martyr for the Persian fab. 
They paint him with a two pointed scymeter, and 
the — covered with a green veil, whereas other | 
Saints have a white one: Our author does not give 
any reason for this difference, he only says, the 


. white veil is to shew that the glorious and wonder- | 


ful features of a saint's face, are not to be conceived 
or painted. This veil has some affinity to the rays 
of glory about the heads of our saints, and stil 
more to the nimbus, or cloud, which -covered the 
heads of the ancient Heathen A chief article 
of the Persian belief is, that Ali is the vicar of God. 
Some of their doctors have even raised him above 
the condition of human nature, and by their inds- 
creet devotion, given a sanction to this common 


saying; I do not believe that Ali is God, but lde 


not think he is far from being God. We hal 
make no odious comparisons; such mad expressionö 


are deservedly censured by all judicious and truly 
devout persons, who have a right idea of the Su- 
preme Being. Besides Ali, there are many other 
saints cotemporary with, or who lived after _ 
* of these are held in veneration with all Mano 


metans, 
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metans, others only with the Turks or Persians, or 
Indians, or Arabians. Miracles are said to have 
been wrought by them, and the legends, composed 
of their lives for the edification of Mahometans, 
who visit their tombs, and perform their devotions 
there, yet says Chardin without any direct invoca- 
tion; however he owns at last, that they venerate 
and call upon the saints, because it is the will of 
God it should be done. ? 

The disciples and followers of Ali esteem the 
pilgrimage to the tomb of Fathme, or Fatime, as little 
interior to that of Mecca. She was the daughter 
of Mouza-Calem, the seventh schismatical suc ces- 


sor of Mahomet, in the opinion of the Turks. 


Without entering into an account of her pretended 
miracles, or of the devotion shewed in this pilgri- 
mage, we shall only take notice, that one of the 
preliminaries of this ceremony, is to kiss thrice the 
tireshold and silver grate of the monument. A 
molla attends there day and night, and directs the 
pilgrims to repeat word for word some prayers, in 
which she is called the lady and mitress of the soul 
and heart of the faithful, the guide of truth, a spot- 
less virgin, &c, The tomb is enlightened with a 
great number of silver lamps, the devout Mahometans 
make their offerings in silver or other things, which 
are deposited in a trunk, and taken out from thence 
every Friday, to be distributed amongst the mollas ; 
an! the whole ends in a gratification to the priest, 
who introduced the pilgrim ; and for the further 
sum of half a pistole, obtains an authentic attestation 
of his having performed that devotion, &c. 

The whole Alcoran is, read at the tombs of the 
$1nts, and of the dignified Mahometans, and mollas 


are hired to comply with this duty day and night. 


Something like it is done in other countries, but 
comparisons are odious, and often carried too far. 
We shall set before our readers other practices which 
Christians of all denominations will eensure as su- 
perstitious, Besides the exact account kept of the 
number of letters in the Alcoran, no one is allowed 
to touch |, without being purified ; and for this 
reason, Says Chardinz when persons, of a different 
religion, are to be sworn before judges, it is not 
done upon that book, in which the Persians find se- 
venty thousand miracles; that is, as many as they 
reckon words d 

They have also a great notion of astrology, charms, 
amulets, talismans, &c. making use to that purpose 
of the verses of the Alcoran, and of the Hadiths. 
his will not seem Strange to those, who know that 
the Mahometan doctors believe the Alcoran to be 


: Nah of myteries hidden from men; and that 
0. 0 0 \, 


| 
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it contains innumerable secrets which are to be found 
out only by the different combinations of the words 
and letters of that precious book. Yet some more 
scrupulous, maintain those mysteries and secrets are 
not to be pried into; that the subtilities of the com- 
mentators are criminal; and that, at the coming of 
the last Imam, (by this expression they mean the 
last day) all their works will be condemned to be 


| burnt, or thrown into the water, to shew those au- 


+ 


— 


thors did not understand this book. Several ancient 
er modern comments on the bible deserve the same 
te, | 
ITheir superstition about eclipses is not so com- 
mon as heretofore, yet that phænomenon still affects 
the common people, chiefly when accompanied, or 
followed, by particular events. This is grounded on 
the opinion of the Persian doctors, who, as Chardin 
informs us, hold that the privation of that light is a 
punishment inflicted by almighty God, who gives 
that commission to the angel Gabriel. However, 
that superstition is very much spread in the east: 
They believe like wise that what we call the shootings 
of stars, are so many darts thrown by angels against 
the devils who are at that time endeavouring to 
get back into heaven, from which they have been 
expelled. It is likewise asserted that the Turks, 
Persrans, and Mahometans of the Indies, use bles- 
sings and other prayers, and superstitious ceremonies 
to protect their houses from the assaults of evil spi- 
rits. The author of the military state of the Otto- 
man empire said he had seen talismans and supersti- 
tious billets used in order to preserve the grand vizer's 
tent. | 
are also, as already hinted, superstitionsly 
charitable ro beasts. Ricaur says, Fhat they buy 
birds shut up in cages, in order to set them-at + Pho 
that they buy bread to feed dogs who have no mas- 
ters, and think it a less crime to refuse giving alms 
to a starving Christian, than to à dog wandering 
about the streets. A cruel and inhuman tenet, yet 
the too common effect of party spirit! We are also 
assured, that they have a kind of retgious veneration 
for camels, and look upon it as a crime to overbur- 
den them. They are thus respected says the same 


author, because they are very common in the holy 


places of Arabia, and carry the Alcoran at the pil- 


| Fringe of Mecca. I have even taken notice, says 


e, that those who take care of that beast, use the 


froth, which comes out of. its mouth after drinking, 


and devoutly rub their beards with it, saying at the 
same time, Hadgi-baba, O father pilgrim.” The 
usefulness of the cows has made the Indians wor- 
ship them; the same reason has influenced Mahomet 
E e to- 


to propose the camel as an emblem of God's wisdom; 


Nlahomet, having treated of it both in a speculative 


of them presęntly; we have attended to Christianity 


with it. 
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and Solomon, in his Proverbs, sends us to the ant to 
learn wisdom. : . 1 
Having said thus much concerning the religion of 


and particular manner, we cannot close this article 
without attending to some things which we hope 
will be of service to the reader. We have seen 
tome of the Heathen practices, we shall see more 


in its uncorrupted state, to Judaism both ancient 
and modern. We have seen the rise and progress 
of Popery, and we have beheld with concern, the 
present forlorn state of the Greek church. Indeed 
such a variety of subjects have presented themselves 
to our view, that we are lost in astonishment to 
behold the corruption of human nature. But pain- 
ful as the task is, we must endeavour to go through 


_———— 


The Mahometans are neither Heathens, Jews, nor 
Christians. They are not Heathens, because they do 
not worship images; nor Jews, because they reject 
the law of Moses; nor Christians, because they will | 
not receive the gospel. What then shall we call 
them? The answer is obvious. 'They are objects 
of compassion, who, having been led astray by an 
artful impostor, still continue to believe his lies. 
Many opportunitics have occurred to make the gos- 
pel known to them, but all such valuable inten- 
tions have been protracted for the following rea- 
sons. 

First, the Jesuits who sought to make them con- 
verts to Popery instead of Christianity, carried alon 
wich them large cargoes of beads, images, and 


rather than forget the beads, and the oll, they con. 


for fear of punishment? Then there is an end of | 


wafers, which the Mabometans despised. 'They told | 


7 


the Icsuits ihat abhorred image worship, 
as for beads —— only — * for chin | 
They said their wafefs were no gods, for there wy, | 
but one God, and Mahomet was his prophet, Ti, | 
Jesuits told them, that unless they had their bos 
oiled over in six different places before they died, 
they could not enter into the kingdom of heaven. 
To this the Mahometans replied, that if they wee 
to be rubbed over with nasty oil, they must be 
bathed clean before they went into paradise. But 
leave your oil, your beads, and waters and come 
and talk to us as rational creatures, then perla 
we may believe you. This, however, was wha 
the ſesuits would, by no means comply with, aud 
tentedly returned home to their on country. 
Secondly, the Christian merchants 4 have 
traded into Turkey, and been well acquainted with 
the Mahometans, have been too much intent upon | 
acquiring riches, ever to bring the people over to 
the belief of the Christian faith. A gentleman lately | 
deceased, who resided many years in the Levant, 
told us on his death bed, that British consuls wee 
restricted from meddling with any thing of a rl. 
ious nature. There is no doubt but this is tue, 
ut then why should the truth be concealed ? Itis 


all religion; for those who love temporal interest 
more than do truth, are not worthy of being 
the disciples of any religion whatever. nM 
Upon the whole there can remain no doubt but | 
God has appointed a time when these people will 
embrace the gospel, and fly into his temple as doves | 
do into their windows, and for that happy period 
we wait with longing expectation. | 
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AVING giving an accurate account of every 
thing relating to the Mahometans, we shall 
now return to the Heathens, who of all others are 
the most numerous in the world. The Tartars are 
almost an infinite body of people, and in ancient 
times were called Scythians, who worshipped Mars 
the god of war, under the figure of an old rusty sa- 


bre, and to this sabre they annually offered vast 


* 


numbers of bullacks, sheep, and oxen. They abo | 
offered horses, and prisoners whom they took in 
war, and in whose blood they dipped their garments. 
These ancient Scythians, whom we now call Jau. 
tars, sent out colonies into many different parts ot 
the world, and nations were peopled by chem. 


They carried their religious ceremonies along with. 


them, and some remains of them ate yet 5 
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bound. At present, the people called Tartars are 80 
numerous and divided into so many hordes, or tribes 
that there is no certainty to he had of every thing 
| relating to them. Corpin says they WG, 

but one God, the Creator of all things, both visible 


and invisible, who rewards and punishes men ac- | 


| cording to their good or bad works in this world, 


| but, continues he, they never pay him any act of 


Divine worship. Here, however, seems to be an 
error; for they have many images, and these they 
adorn in the most — 4 — with every thing the 
country can afford. They consider them as beings 
who are to protect them from all manner of harm, to 
be the guardians of their flocks, whom they offer 
up partly to them in sacrifice, and they likewise 
offer up to these idols, part of the first morsel they 
est in the morning. They burn the bones of the 
beasts, which they offer in sacrifice, because they 
are not permitted to be broken, and when any stran- 
ger comes amongst them, they and their effects 
which they bring with them must pass between 
two fires in order to be purified. They are strictly 
enjoined not to put a knife into the fire, nor even 
to touch it with th knife, nor to cleave any wood 
| near it with a hatchet. They also pay a particular 
| respect to the whip with which they lash their 
| horses, and before they drink, they take their cup or 
glass, and first pay their obedience to the fire, air, 
water, and the dead ; turning themselves to the four 
corners of the earth, If the fire be the object of 
their devotion, their eyes are directed towards the 
$outh ; if the air, towards the east; if the water, 
towards the west; and, to the north when the 
adore the dead. Every house has its guardian idol 
and at the feet of their beds they place the skins of 
| bids stuffed with wool, and a little image with its 
face towards the wives and daughters side, for their 
particular guard and protection. The side for the 
wife is on the east, and the husband's on the west, 
and under the wife's is placed the udder of a cow, 
| which1s a symbol, denoting that it is the woman's 
province to attend milking of cows. On the hus- 
band's is a mare's tail, denoting that it is the duty 
of men to take care of the breed of horses. 
3 e Tartars acknowledge but one 
Cod, the author of life and death, yet hold it la w- 
ful to serve and adore him various ways. Ma 
chan, in Purchas, justified this plurality of 


ip, by Weg Supreme Being to a hand, 


. With a variety of fingers. The Tartars, according 
to Mark Paul, acknowledge a Supreme Being, who 
inhabits the heavens, and to him only make their 
eng addresses for those invaluable blessings, wis- 
om, health, &c. Their boushald god — 


FS 


— 


—— 
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| monarch is the grand Lama, whom these 


3 


| 


| 


4 


or Itogay, who has a wife and children, is the next 
object of their esteem and veneration. Ihe former 
is placed at his left hand, and the latter before him. 
He is the guardian of their families, and presidcs 
over all the products of the earth. No one pre- 
sumes to go to dinner till he and his whole family 
are first served. Iheir entertainment principally 
consists in having their mouths very plentifully 
greased, and the fragments of their re past are thrown 
out of doors, for the accommodation of some un- 
known spirits. 

This is the sum and substance of what we find 


most remarkable in the account of our ancient tra- 


vellers. We shall now consult the moderns. Ihe 
Mongalian Tartars, Calmoucs, and others, accor- 
ding to them, have, properly speaking, no other 


God but their Dalai-Lama, which signifies, as we 


are informed, Universal Priest. 'I his sovereign 
pontiff of all the Tartarian idolators, and whom 
they acknowledge as their God, resides towards the 
frontiers of China, near the city of Potala, in 2 
convent, situate on the summit of an high moun- 
tain, the foot whereof is inhabited by above twenty 
thousand Lamas, who have their separate apartments 
round about the mountain, and, according to their 
respective quality and function, are planted nearer, 
or at a greater distance from their sovereign pontiff. 
The Dalai-Lama never concerns himself in the least 
about the temporal affairs; neither are they taken 
notice of by any of his Lamas, but are entirely left 
to the discretion of two Chans of the Calmoucs, 
who furnish him from time to time with whatever is 
requisite for the honourable support of himself and 
his whole houshold. This Dalai-Lama has been 
called Prester-John, without knowing precisely what 
countryman he was. The term Lama, in the Mon- 
galian language, signifies priest; and that of Dala 
which in the same language implies vast extent 
has been translated into the language of the northern 
Indians, by Gehan, a term of the same signification. 
Thus Dalai-Lama, and Prester-John, are sy nony- 
_ terms, and the meaning of them Universal 
Lest. 

We have already mentioned, that the Dalai-La- 
ma assumes the Deity, and is looked upon as im- 
mortal by all his admirers. Thus have we given the 
best account of this grand Lama, from the extracts 
of the mizconary fachers quoted by Kircher ; and 
the reader, by w | 
cile these two passages together. There two mo- 
narchs, one ——. and the other spiritual, at 
Lassa, which some say is the kingdom of Tan- 
chuth, or Boratai, or Barantola. The spiritual 
idolaters 
worship 


at follows, will be able to recon- 
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goes abroad. | minds of these people by the Nestorians: zinee 
there is no manner of resemblonce between them. 


worship as a god. He very seſdom 


The populace. think themselves happy if they can | 


by any means procure the least grain of his excre- 
ments, or drop of his urine; imagining either of 


them an infallible preservative from all maladies 


and disasters. These excrements are kept as sacred 
relics, in little boxes, and hung about their necks. 


Father le Compe imagines Fo and the grand Lama 


to be one and the same deity; who according to 
the idea of these Tartars, must for ever appear un- 


der a form that may be. felt or perceived by the 


senses, and is supposed to be immortal. 

He 1s closely confined, adds he, to a temple, 
where an infinite number of Lamas attend him, 
with the most profound veneration, and take all 
imaginable care to imprint the same awful ideas of 
him on the minds of the people. He is very seldom 
exposed to view, and when ever he is, it is at 
such a distance, that it would be morally impossible 
for the most quick-sightcd person to recollect his 
features. Whenever he dies another Lama, who 
resembles him as near as possible, is substituted in 
his stead; for which purpose, as soon as they per- 
ceive his dissolution draw nigh, the most zealous 
devotees and chief ministers of the imaginary god, 
travel the whole kingdom over, to find out a pro- 
per person to succeed him. I his pious intrigue is 
carried on, says he, with all the dexterity and ad- 
dress imaginable; and the deification of the Lama, 


if we may depend on the veracity of father Kircher, 


was first owing to the extraordinary trust and con- 
fidence which these people reposed in their Prester- 
John. They flocked round about the monarch 
from all parts, to listen to his wise counsels and 
decisions, as they would to an oracle. At this 
very day every body goes, rich and poor, in pilgri- 
mage to this deity's palace, in order to receive his 
benediction, and to pay him divine adoration. Near 
his feet is a bason, into which the devotees throw 
their voluntary oblations. | 85 ; 
In all this they behave exactly like the Japanese 
towards their Dairi, or sovereign pontiff. We have 
already observed, that this Dairi is a kind of deity, 
that his clergy preach up to the people the transmi- 
gration of the Dairi's soul who goes, into the bod 
of his successor. The remarks we shall make here- 
after with respect to the Kutuchta, or usurper of the 
Dalai-Lama's authority, will fully justify this com- 
parison. Let us suppose, therefore, that these 
whimsical and extravagant tenets flow from one and 
the same fountain; and it is much more natural to 
think so, than to trace the worship of the grand 


supposed to be held between a Tartar and a — 
between the Dalai-Lama and the pope. The lat. 


Lama, and his v9 SL Wi from some cor- 


rupt ideas of Christianity, formerly impressed on the | 


Ihe author of the conference, which is malicious 
Catholic, does not offer to make any comparison 


ter, indeed, stiles himself infallible, and acts likewise 
in the capacity, if we may be allowed the cxyres. 
Sion, of a vice-god; but no one ever carried the 
point so far, as to ascribe to his holiness, whilst 
living, the honours of a formal deification. If there 
be any one ceremony relating to the Roman pon- 
tiff, that carries the appearance of. divine worship in 
it, and sets hiin, in that respect, on a level with the 
Dalai-Lama, it is that kind of solemn and pompous 
adoration which is always paid him at his first ac- 
cession to the pontificate. As to the rest, who 
knows, but that the immortality of the Dalai-Lama 
_ amount to no more, in effeet, than that esta- 
1s 


ed custom in France, which maintains that her 


monarch never dies. Since a new king is imme- 
diately proclaimed after the decease of the old one, 
and no-court of justice, or public office whatever is 
shut up, or in the least interrupted in their usual pro- 
ceedings, for want of the royal authority to support 
them; and, in all probability, the religious authority 
is preserved after the same manner amongst the La- 


mas. The immediate substitution of one pontiffin 


the room of another, may possibly establish a con- 
tinuance of the vice-deity in Tartary, which would 
be impiacticable amongst other nations. 


It is much more probable, that the religion of | 
these Lamas is rather a branch of the Indian doc- | 


trines, than any relic of Christianity. Were the 
Tartars more honest, and not so illiterate, we might 
entertain a more adequate idea of the articles of the 
belief, The populace, for the generality have no 
notion of any of their religious dissertations, which 
are written either in the or any othet 


language: but, as to what relates to divine worsbipn, 


pin their faith entirely on the sleeves of their La- 


mas. All that can be learned, in short, from them, 


are a few old legendary stories, and a few ceremo- 
nies. Their knowledge extends no further ; as to 


the Lamas themselves, the principles of their reli- | 


gion are 80 dark and mysterious, that it is impos- 
sible to draw any conclusions from them. All that 
we can find, is, that they lay down the three follow- 
ing maxims, as rules for their general conduct; l. 
to revenence the deity, to injure no man, and to ge 
tribute to whom tribute is due. But, however, 
were we to examine into the lives and characters 


of these Tartars, we should find them very deficient | 


in the practice of these important articles. 3 
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à transient view of their notions with 


| ow. take | 
mo the deity. - They assert that they worship 


respect to 


bur one God only, who, notwithstanding, is inti- 


mate with, and discloses his secrets to the Dalai- 
lama, for che edification of the people. Their 
images are representations of their deity, and some 
fyourite Saints, Which are exposed to public view, 
in order to remind the people of their duty towards 
God, and of those virtues which. they ought con- 

:2ntly to practise. 
| To this visib | 
we have been speaking, we must add some kings, 


who $ 
after their decease. Han, king of Tanchuth, bècame 


immortal, by virtue of his extraordinary clemens ay, 


| and just administration; he died in the odour of 

nanctity, and was 1 the number of 
the gods. And Deva, another king of 'Tanchuth, 
was deified, on account of his eminent virtues. 
Manipa, the goddess of these people of Tanchuth, 


has nine heads, which form a kind of pyramid: and 


che is also represented under a human shape. A 
bold resolute young fellow, prompted by an enthu- 
ziastic rage, like him who cries Amoc amongst the 
Indians, and drest in armour, runs round about the 
city, upon some certain days in the year, like a 
mad-man, and kills every one he meets, in honour 
of the goddess. This young enthusiast is called 


Phut, or Buth; and by such outrageous sacrifices 


as these, the devotees imagine they oblige the god- 
dess, and ingratiate . in her favour. 
These Tartars also observe the superstitious cus- 
tom ot erecting several trophies on their highest 
mountains, for the preservation of themselves and 
their horses, and pay them even divine adoration. 
The Calmoucs and western Mongals pay the 
ame respect to their sovereign pontiff, stiled Ku- 
tuchta, as the other Tartars do to their Dalai-Lama. 
formerly the Kutuchta settled on borders the of river 
Amur; but at the present he incamps, for the genera- 
liy, with a body of his faithful followers, round about 
the river Orehon. He was once the sub- delegate, 
or deputy of the Dalai-lama, for the administration 
vr all religious affairs amongst the northern Tar- 


tars; those people being too far distant from the 


usual residence of the Dalai-Lama. In process of 
ume, this Kutuchta made a division in the church, 
del himself up as independent, deiſied, and immor- 
talized himself at the expence of his old master. 

he dvinity of Kutuchta is at present 80 firmly 
established in the minds of his fo!!owers, that should 
uy one scruple to believe it, he would be looked by 


RY companions with the utmost horror and de- 
Sation, 


No. I8, l 


have been deified, as well as he, but not till 


According to the accounts of another 


le god, this Dalai-Lama, of whom 
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author, the schism of Kutuchta is' no ancient inno- 


vation. Not many years ago, says he, the Da- 
lai-Lama established the Kutuchta, as his vicegerent, 
or suffragan over the northern people of Mangal 

and Ajuka, who were formerly under the jurisdie- 
tion of Contaisch and Buchary.” This vicegerent, 
taking the advantage of the distant residence of the 
rr pontiff, set himself up as the spiritual 
head-of all the people. He encamps sometimes in 
one place, and sometimes in another; but is always 
Surrounded with a numerous body of life- guards. 
He carries with him, also, those idols which axe in 
the highest repute, and pitches separate tents for 
their peculiar service. When this imaginary deity 
decamps, his faithful devotees flock from all parts 
with their families, to meet him and throw them 
Selves in his way, in order-to procure his heavenly 
benedictions ; but it seems, they must pay for them 
if they have them. There must be, says our anno- 
tator, a valuable consideration. The chief ma- 


gistrates, and other persons of distinction among 
them, continues he, are the 


only persons who dare 
approach his sacred person. Wh en he gives them. 
his blessing, he clenches his hand, and lays it upon 
their foreheads, having a chaplet in it at the same 
time, made after the same fashion as those of the 


Lamas. | | 


' 


The Kutuchta never exposes himself to public 
view, but on some particular days; and then it is 
done with all the pomp and magnificenee imagina- 
ble, and he never marches but with the sound of 
trumpets, and the beat of drums, or at least of in- 
struments of music, which amongst the Tartars arg 
equivalent to them; for we would not absolutely 
insist upon- our own terms. He is carried in pro- 
cession to a tent, . covered with Chinese velvet, and 
open in the front, 'and there he seats himself cross- 


| legged, on a throne, erected on a large square emi- 


nence, covered with velvet, in the midst of a large 
quantity of cushions, ranged all round the pontitf, 
but at an humble distance, and below him, for the 
immediate service of the Lamas. 3 
In these svlemn ceremonies the sister of this so- 
vereign pontiff, for the generality, sits at his right 
hand, and officiates in the capacity of a Lama : and 
she is also shaved, as a mark that she belongs 
to the priesthood. We are informed by the other 
relation, that on each side of the pontiff- god, or 
vice-deity, there are two idols, which represent the 
Divine Essence; that the other Lamas sit on each 
side, on the floor upon cushions, from the throne, 
or eminence, whereon the grand pontiff is seated, to 
the very entrance of the pavillion; and that in tt: g 
attitude, or situation, they have a. book in their 


5Q hands, 
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As to the notion of this 


hands, in which, to all outward appearance, they 
scem to read to themselves with decency and devo- 
tion; but whether these particulars are true or false, it 
is morally impossible for any one truly to determine. 
As soon as the Kutuchta is seated, all their instru- 
ments of music cease ; and the whole assembly first 
prostrate themselves to the ground, and then burst 
out into loud acclamations, in honour of the deity, 
and into exalted encomiums on their Kutuchta. All 


the Lamas in general throw some odoriferous herbs 
into their censers, and therewith first perfume the 


idols, then their sovereign pontiff, and afterwards 
the whole congregation of the faithful. As soon 
as this ceremony is over, cach individual Lama de- 
posits his censer at the feet of the pontiff, and their 
principal, or superior, takes seven several china 
cups, full of milk, honey, tea, and brandy, and 
makes an oblation of them to the idols. I hen he 
takes seven other cups, filled with the same ingre- 
dients, and presents them to the Kutuchta, and all 
these oblations are attended with the loud acclama- 
tions of the whole assembly, who repeat with fer- 
vency some certain words to this, or the like effect, 
viz. Our Kutuchta is a shining paradise. The 
Kutuchta first tastes of the free-will-offering him- 
self, and then distributes the remainder among the 
heads of the several tribes. After this he with- 
draws, the trumpets all the while souuding, and the 
drums beating, in the same pompous and solemn 
manner as they did at his first appearance. ö 
We are further informed, that the Chinese po- 


litics contributed very much towards the deification 


of this Kutuchta, and privately fomented the schism 
of these Tartars; but as this is foreign to our present 
purpose, we refer the reader to our account of reli- 
gion in China. To the idea of immortality, which 
these people entertain of their Kutuchta, another 
is added, which is altogether as whimsical and ex- 
travagant, and no doubt as deeply igiprinted on 
their imaginations as the former, viz. 'That after 
the Kutuchta has grown old with the decrease of 
the moon, he renews his youth at the change of the 
same planet. Ihe whole mystery of this fantasti- 
cal notion consists in the holy father's suffering his 
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beard to grow from one new moon to another, and 


never shaving himself, but at her first appearance; 
at which time he dresses himself with all his splen- 
dour, paints his face, and besmears it all over with 
white and red, as is customary amongst the Tartars. 
rand pontiff's immor- 
tality, the origin and foundation of it is this: — All 
these Tartars hold the Metempsychosis, or transmi - 
gration of souls; and this received opinion induces 


taem to imagine, that the soul of the expiring Ku- 


the young one, if we may be allowed tlie 


tuchta enters, immediately after his decease, into u J 
body of his successor; or, at least, that the Soul of | 
the latter receives all the operations, and is endowey 
with all the powers and faculties of the soul of the 
deceased. For which reason, he who is intended to 
be tke old pontiff's successor, must constantly attend 
him, that the soul of the holy father may qualify 
1 d CXpres- 
sion, for his approaching god-head; that the younp 
soul may every *. have familiar converse with the 
old one, possess all his qualities, and become a; i | 
were the very same. | 
The Oriental Monga 


4 © ShKas tw. oadt 


| disting inguished in the ac. 
counts we have of * the name of the Uu. 
tars of Niuche, of the eastern Tartars, &c. ncither | 
worship the Dalai-Lama, nor the Sovereign pontif 
of the Chinese: but their worship, as we arc n. 
formed, is a medley of both, reduced to a few noc- 
turnal ceremonies, which, in reality, bare more 
witchcraft in them than religion. The Taras, 
who, in Isbrand's account of them, are calle 
Daores, and who are a branch of the Orientals, . 
semble themselves together at midnight, boch men 
and women, in some commodious place, wheze 
one of them falls prostrate on the ground, and remains | 
stretched out at his full length, whilst, the whole 
cabal make a hideous outcry to the doleful sound of 2 | 
drum, made on purpose for the celebration of that | 
particular ceremony.. At the expiration of two 
hours, or thereabouzs, the person thus extcnded, 
rises as it were in an extasy, and communicates his 
visions to the whole assembly. He is perfectly ap- 
prized during his trance, of what misfortunes will | 
befal this man, and what undertakings that man wil 
engage in with success. Each word he utters s | 
listened to with the utmost attention, and deemed 
as sacred as that of an oracle, All their religious 
worship, however, does not absolutely consist in 
this; for they have their particular sacrifices as wel 
as others, There is a small mountain on the tron- } 
tiers of China, which is looked upon as holy | 
ground, and the eastern Tartars imagine their jou!- 
nies will prove unsuccessful, if, as they pass by, 
they neglect to consecrate some part of their ap- 
parel to this sacred mountain. They hang ws | 
olations therefore upon the boughs of birch-tie, | 
with which that mountain abounds. ILhere de 
plenty of all sorts; shit ts, gowns, furs, caps, Kc. 
in short, such a variety of old cloaths, that travel- 
lers, who have no notion of the sanctity of the. | 
place, are apt to take it for the Rag-fair of the 
neighbouring Tartars. In all probability, this custom 
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| is the same as that of 92 trophies on the mou | 


tains, which we haye spoken of, upon ile 
D . N 7 " testinony 


ao one must presume to touch any of tliese old con- 


audacious as to steal away the least insignificant rag, 
| whatever, he would be looked upon as an aban- 
doned sacrilegious villain. . 
| But to return and come to Siberia. The Juko- 
ies, who are inhabitants of the parts adjacent to 
ena, pay divine honours to their dead, after they 
haye hung up and dried their skeletons in the air, 
and adorn them with necklaces made of glass. 
The Jekutzes seem to acknowledge the existence of 
a God, who is their creator and preserver, and the 
Al- wise disposer of 
annual festival, which they celebrate every spring, 
with abundance of solemnity ; that is, by kindling 
a large bonfire, which must be kept up as long 
as the festival lasts, and abstaining x whole 


only for libations, which consist in pouring their 
common drink eastward into the fire; and in this 
ceremony there seems to be a kind of religious ado- 
ration paid to that element. There are some Cal- 
mones-Barabinski, who have a clumsy wooden idol 
for their god, dressed like a Merry-Audrew, in a 
party coloured coat. This idol is locked up in a 


| home, but they take it along when o a hunt- 
ing, or coursing in the fields. On 2 ie oe- 


riot, which is kept for that particular se, 
and the first beast they meet with is 4 to 
his honour. If the chace has proved suecessful, the 
ddl, at their return, is placed in his nich, at the 
very summit of a hut, which is adorned from top 
to bottom, before and behind, and on each side, 
with marten-skins, and sable-skins, the spails of the 
| Clace; and these hang there till the weather en- 

urely destroys them. It would be looked upon as 
protanation, and an act of sacrilege, to make use of 
them on any common occasion, or sell them to 
te who might employ them to their own 


the eastern parts of Siberia, practise the same kind 
K dolatrous worship. Whilst we are speaking of 
tie Lamas of the Tartars, it would be an unpar- 
* Omission, to take no manner of notice 
at the Sahamman of these Tonguses. They 
Cnowledge a God, the creator of all things; 
3 never make their applications to him in times 

Uistress, whether public or private, but to some 
es wooden idols, of a foot and a half long, 
"cd only with a knife; which are treated with 


* 


good and evil. They have an 


time from all kinds of liquors, they being destined 


cabinet, when they are indolent and inactive at 


casions, he is carried in procession in an open cha- 


The Tonguses, who are inhabitants of almost all 
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Nene or contempt, according as they give 


their adorers occasion either to expostulate with, or 
crated cast- off cloaths ; and should any person be 0 . 


applaud them. 

The Burates seem to pay divine adoration to the 
sun and moon; at least, as we are informed, they 
will admit of no discourse about any other deities. 
They celebrate, however, a kind of sacrifice, twice 
or thrice a year, which consists in driving stakes 
through their he-goats and sheep, whilst t are 
alive, and planting them before their tents. They 
keep constantly bowing their heads to these victims, 
till they expire. They have their priests likewise, 
whom they murder, without the least provocation, 
whenever they think proper, alledging no other rea- 
son, but this, that it is necessary for you to go into 
the other world to be our intercessors, and pray for 
us. After this, they inter these victims, and furaish 
them with money and apparel, for their better ac- 
commodation in the other world. They shew 2 
peculiar veneration for a certain high mountain, on 
the borders of Baikal. There they frequently per- 
form their sacrifices, and administer their oaths to 
such as are to give them information on any affairs 
of importance. The party to be s worn is conducted 
to the summit of this mountain, and there pronounces 
the form, with an audible voice, and they are assured, 
at the same time, that if he be perjured, he shall 


never get down again alive. 


The Wogulzes, as well as the Ton ses, enter- 
tain some Nel a God, who created all things. 
1 acknowledge, like wise, the resurrection of 


the dead, and believe, that the wicked will then be 


punished, and the righteous be rewarded. Their pub- 
lic worship consists in assembling themselves toge- 


ther, once a year, about autumn, to sacrifice in an 


adjacent wood one beast of every species. After 
which, they hang up their skins on the most beau- 
tiful trees in the forest, and prostrate themselves be- 
This annual festival concludes with re- 
galing themselves on the flesh of their sacrifices; 
after which they return home, and think themselves 


discharged from all religious duties for the current 


we. 
4 The Circassian Tartars are reckoned as Mahome- 
tans and Greeks, there being several of both those 
persuasions amongst them: Idolatry, nevertheless, 
has a-prevailing power over them. When any per- 
son of distinction amongst them dies, they sacrifice 
a he-goat, hang up his skin upon a high pole in the 
middle of the town, and come one after another to 
pay it divine adoration, 'Fhigskin is never taken down 
till some other person of distinction dies; and then 
they put up a fresh one in its place. J. de Luca, in 
his account informs us, that they sacrifice rams, and 

: 8 call 


* 


call those victims Curbans: and mareover, that the 


places where they are made, are deemed so sacred, 
that the most arrant thief amongst them will never 


venture to touch the least thing that is carried to 


them. He adds likewise, that there are bows, ar-. 
10ws, and scymeters, hung on the trees in these sa- 
ct ed places, as publie testimonies that they have per- 

formed their vows. But, in all probability, this is 

no more than a repetition of the same story. 

If we turn our course towards the netth, and 
north-east of Asia, we shall find several nations $0 
little known that it would be difficult to give any 
tolerable account of them; for which reason we shall 


not trouble the reader with an g arp. list of 


their barbarous names. We are informed in gene- 


ral, that they pay a kind of divine honour to the 


sun and moon; as also to some particular idols, or 


racher logs of wood made round, on the top where- 


of, there is a knob, cut something like the resem- 
blance of a head, with a nose, mouth and eyes, but 


all after an unpolished and grotesque manner; for 


sculpture is an art they are but little acquainted with. 


These idolators, we are further informed, have two 


sorts of idols, public and private: the former are 
revered by the whole body of the people; the latter 
are made by particular persons, and the objects only 
of devotion in that family to which they respectively 
belong. Their sacrifices consist in rubbing the 
mouths of their idols with the fat of fish, pre- 
senting them with the warm blood of some beast, 
fresh killed in the chace. . 

The Ostiacs, who inhabit the southern parts of 
the Samoides, from the Irtis and Oby to the river 
Jenitzca, have likewise two sorts of idols; so 


that in all probab lity it is a received custom all over 


Tartary. This, in the main, does not differ from 
the practice of all other known 1idolators, who never 
failed,to add to their public gods, their Lares and 
guardian deities. Their public idols are, for the most 
part, placed on the tops of the most agreeable moun- 
tains they can find, or in the middle of their forests, 
in small wooden huts, with commodious apartments 
contiguous to them, wherein they deposit the bones 
of such beasts as have been sacrificed in honour of 
those idols. They have no stated days or hours for 


the regular performance of their sacrifices. They 


only supplicate their gods when they stand in need of 
their assistance; but the priests, indeed, use their 


utmost endeavours to make the people shake off this 
shameful indifference. These priests have no regu- 


lar ordinatien ; every ancient house-keeper, we are 
informed, has sufficient authority of his own to 
exercise the priesthood. And accordingly the wor- 
chip of their public idols is somewhat more regular, 


as it is instituted by an authority more ancient, 


into the presence of the idol. 
in a vessel, consecrated for that particular purpose; 
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better known. These idols they are peculiarly fond 


of, and the good old men recommend them to their 

childten. Their sacrifices consist in the fat of fh, 

and in beasts of various kinds. The victim is ex. 

posed in the presence of the gods, with its legs tied; 

and after that, the celebrant, or officiating priez, 

2 before them, in the warmest terms, the petition 
their humble supplicants. 

During this Kind of prayer, one of the assistantz 
Stands with his bow levelled at the victim; and 
soon as the priest has concluded, and struck the 
beast upon the head, he discharges his arrow, and 
another thrusts a stake through ĩts body. After ili 
they take it by the tail, and A TE, three times, 

blood is preserved 


some part whereof is used in sprinkling the idobs 
hut; another part is drank amongst them, and the 
idol's mouth is besmeared with the remainder, I 
is almost an universal custom amongst the 'Tartarg, 
to hang up the head, feet, and tail, and skin of the 
victim upon some particular trees; to regale them. 
selves with the flesh; and to sing before and after 
their solemn entertainment. After this, they rub 
the idol's mouth a second time with the remaining 
fat of the sacrifice : They frequently pay the same 
deference and respect even to their domestic idols, 
The ceremony being over, the whole assembly shout 
for joy, and wave their sticks in the air, in honour 
to the soul of their idol, which, according to their 
notion, returns home aſter she has assisted at her 
own festival. From whence it is plain and manifest, 
that how savage and stupid soever they are repre- 


sented to be, they are not so senseless as to imagine, 


that a stock or stone is absolutely the object which 
yy ought to adore. „ 

The bear has like wise some part in their divine 
worship. As soon as they have killed the creature, 
they pull off its skin, and hang it, in presence of 
their idol, upon a very high tree ; and afterwards 
revere it, and amuse themselves with doleful lamen- 
tations, as if they repented of the impious deed. 


They ridiculously plead, that it was the arrow, not 


they, that gave the fatal wound; aud that the fea- 
thers added” wings to its unhappy flight, &c. Ibis 
extravagance is grounded on a received notion 
amongst them, that the soul of this beast, roving 
about the woods, from one side to the other, wil 
take the first opportunity to gratify its resentment, i 
case they do not take timely care to appease its wrathy 
and make it some suitable reparation. . 
By the description of the idols of the Ostiacs, 
we may plainly discern, they bear some affinity 0 


dhe Talismans; and we have informed our readers 
more than once, that it is very probable the infinite 
number of ancient idols in general owe their rise to 
the Talismans, unless we are more inclinable to be 
lieve, that the Talismans themselves were 2 
idols. One of those of the Ostiacs, we are informed, 
' was a brazen goose, with her wings extended, whose 
peculiar province it was to take care of their geese, 
ducks, &c. and protect them from all disasters. 
Another very remarWble idol is that which travellers 
have described under the denomination of the Old 
Man of Oby. His devotees oblige him to change 
his place of residence once every three years, and 
transport himself over the Oby, from one place to 
another, with abundance of solemnity, in a vessel 
made for that particular purpose. This Old Man of 
Oby is the guardian of their fishery. He is com- 
posed of wood: His nose, which resembles a hog's 
snout, has an iron hook in it, to denote, that he 
drags the fish out of the sea into the Oby. His eyes 
are made of glass, and his head is embellished with 
a pair of short horns, When the ice dissolves, and 
the river overflows her banks, the Ostiacs flock to 
him in a body to make theii joint requests that he 
would be propitious to their fishery ; but if the sea- 
son does not answer their expectations; they load 
him with a thousand reproaches, and insult him after 
the most shameful manner; but on the other hand, 
if they prove successful, the god, by way of reta- 
lation, is allowed his share in the booty. He has 
the very first fruits of their labour; for before they 
presume to touch one dish themselves at their general 
east, they rub his snout with some of the choicest 
| fat, After their entertainment is over, they conduct 

che soul of the god back again, by beating the air 
with their cudgels. But on the contrary, if the sea- 
von has proved bad, or if they have met with any 
disappointments, they not only revile him, as we 
have before observed, but they strip him naked, and 
whip him, and throw him into the dirt, as an old, 
impotent, despicable deity. Those half-savage peo- 
ple treat their gods just as our children do their 
jointed babies. We Bave somewhere before ob- 
served, that even some polite nations have been $0 
vhimsical and extravagant, as to make devotion and 
. Texentment by turns succeed each other, these de- 
your infidels are much like gamesters, who curse 
and bless their fortune in a breath, and can never 
refrain treating her with blandishments or invectives, 
ce it affords them a kind of consolation, and gives 
2 vent to their passion. 

As to the Samoides, they are idolators as well as 
the Ostiacs, but much mote savage and unpolished. 


They adore the sun 
No. 19 
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add some idols wrought in such an artless manner, 
that one would scarcely imagine they had any inten- 
tion to resemble the human speices. These idols are 
kept in their proper huts, or somewhere near them, 
or else hung upon their choicest trees; and they ac- 


knowledge according to De Bruyn, one Supreme 


Being, called Heya. 

The Czeremissian Tartars acknowledge one God. 
who is immortal, and the author of all good; and 
hold that there are evil spirits, or demons, who are 
the professed enemies of mankind, and take delight 
in tormenting them as long as they live; for which 
reason they offer up sacrifices to them, in order to 
appease their wrath, and tempt them, if possible, 
not to injure them. They take particular care to 
go in pilgrimages to a place, which the above - cite! 
traveller calls Nemda, and to perform several other 
acts of devotion to their honour. There they carry 
their oblations to those malignant beings, and never 
presume to go empty-handed; being fully persuaded, 
that those who are so imprudent as to carry nothing 
with them, will infallibly pine away, and die at last 
of some lingering distemper. The sacrifices which 
are peculiarly devoted to their deity, are either oxen 
or horses. The manner of roasting the flesh of. 
one of them is this; They first throw large slices of 
it into a dish with one hand, having a bowl full of 
metheglin, or some liquor of the like nature, ready 
in the other; and then cast both together into a 
large fire, made before the skin of the victim. This 
skin is extended upon a pole, which is laid cross- 
ways, and rests between two trees. They implore 
this skin to present their humble petitions to their 
God, and be a mediator for them, and sometimes 
make their addresses directly to it. The sun and 
moon, as being the authors of the products of the 
earth, are like wise the objects of their divine adora- 
tion. These Tartars always perform their reli- 
gious ceremonies near some rivers of rapid streams. 

This is all that can be said, with any exactness 
and appearance of truth, relating to the religion of 
these almost savage nations. It is no easy task to 
clear up the accounts of some of our ancient tra- 
vellers, and to justify their remarks by those which 
we find in the writings of the moderns. The ig- 
norance of the former, with respect to geography, 
their variations of the names of some countries they 
describe, and the imperfect and incurious accounts 
they have given us of the religion of these people, 
have all contributed towards this unhappy confusion. 
The moderns, though somewhat more exact, are 
notwithstanding chargeable with being too careless 
and remiss. It would be a fruitless attempt to search 
for the religion of the modern Tartars amongst the 
ancient 
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ancient Scythians, Such a learned enquiry would 
e I with nothing but mere conjectures. 'I'he 
ancients themselves had but a very imperfect idea of 
the Scythians, and) all we know is, that they con- 
ſound several nations under that name, as we do 
under that other of the Jartars; that these Scythians 
were Nomades, or Strollers, all over the countries, 
like the Tartars their descendants; that both the one 
and the other are people situated in Europe and 
Asia, to the north of Persia and the Indies; and in 
short, that the ancient Scythians spread themselves 
very far towards the east, as well as the modern 
Tartars. 5 | 

The Lamas, who are the regular priests of the 
greatest part of Partary, have their heads as well 
as their beards shaved; nor are these the only cha- 
racteristics or marks of their dignity ; for they wear 
a yellow hat, and a yellow gown, with long sleeves, 
which they tie with a girdle of the same colour, 
In their hands 8 carry a yellow chaplet, which 
they are perpetually tumbling over, because, accor- 


ding to their rules, they ought to pray without 


ceasing. According to the same laws they ought 
to live in a state of celibacy, and devote themselves 
to the constant practice of all good works. There 
are nuns, we are informed, of this order of Lamas, 
who are subject to the same law, and obliged to ob- 
Serve the saine vow. | 

The priests of the Tonguses have a principal or 
superior, whom they call Schamman, and devote 
themselves wholly to the study and practice of the 
black art ; whereas the Lamas know little or nothing 
of it. The Schamman, in the exercise of his ma- 
gical operations, observes the following strange me- 
thod. After he has gone through his preliminary 
penances he puts on a kind of robe or covering, 
composed of divers pieces of old iron, some in the 
form of birds, others in that of beasts and fishes: 
and all are hung together by rings of the same metal. 
He puts on stockings of the same materials, and 


gloves likewise of the same sort, made in fashion of 


a bear's paws. He claps on iron horns likewise upon 
his head. Thus equipped, he takes a drum in one 
hand, and a little wand, embellished with the skins 
of mice, in the other; leaps and capers about, 
crossing his legs sometimes this way, and sometimes 
that, ing at the same time the tune, and ac- 
companying it with the most hideous outcries. In 
all these movements his eyes are steadfastly fixed on 
a hole at the top of his hut; and as soon as ever he 
discerns a black bird, which, as is pretended, perches 
on che roof, and vanishes in a moment, he falls upon 
tie ground in a kind of a trance, and continues for 
about a quarter of an hour entirely deprived, to 


| 
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outward appearance, of all sense and reason; an; 
when he comes to himself, he resolves the Queries 
of those who consult him. | 1 

The priests of the Samoides, who are likewis. 
magicians, when any one consults them, put a roe 
round their necks, according to De Bruyn, and ti 
it so tight, that they fall down as if they were deal. 


| When they foretel any future event, the bloc 


gushes out of some part of their faces, and Stops 
again as soon as they have finished their prediction, © 
Our author, by the fest of the description, seems to 

intimate that there is no material difference between 
these people and the Schammans, and other priest 


of the Tartars. We have already observed, that the 


Burates, when any one is to take a solemn oath, 
carry the party to a high mountain, and there make 
him swear with an audible voice, assuring him at 
the same time, that if he proves perjured, ke wil 
never get down again alive, 

The Ostiacs display all their instruments of war 
before the party - who takes the oath, to intimate, 
that if he forswears himself, some one of those wea- 
pons shall infallibly, in a few days, be the instru- 
ment of his absolute destruction. The Tonguscs 
clear themselves of any crime laid to their charge, 
by the death of a dog; thrusting a knife into his 
left thigh, and cutting him open to the very mouth; 
and after this they suck up every drop of his blood. 

The Ostiac takes his oath upon a bear's skin, 


spread upon the ground, whereon are laid a hatchet, 


his mother, the father is not so scrupulous with s 


a knife and a piece of bread, which is tendered to 
him. Before he eats it, he declares all he knows 
relating to the matter in question, and confirms the 
truth of his evidence by this solemn imprecation.— 
„May this bear tear me to pieces, this bit of bread 
choak me, this knife be my death, and this hatchet 
sever my head from my body, if I do not speak the 
truth.” In dubious cases, they present themselves 
before an idol, and pronounce the same oath with 
this additional circumstance, that he who takes 
the oath, cuts off a piece of the idol's nose win 
his knife, © If I forswear myself, may this knife | 
cut off my own nose in the same manner, &c. 
The Mongals und Calmoucs give themselves but 
very little trouble with respect to the degrees of con- 
sanguinity, in their marriage engagements, for they 
make no scruple of lying even with their mothers 
The issue of such incestuous matches are looked 
upon as legitimate, and have a right of inheritance, 
as well as any others ; but in case they be the chil- 
dren of a Chan, or some other person of distinction, 
he who is born in honourable wedlock is preferred 
before them. It is insinuated, that if the son spates 


gar 


bone and the other ought to be cultivated. They 
could never lie fallow ; for nature had the same 
view in the formation of them both, with this dif- 
| that the culture of one is vain and 


not ignorant, Mat a soil, however exhausted, haras- 
ged. and worn out, will, by extraordinary care and 
ariſul managemznt, become as fruitful as ever; but 
as for women theſKage is irreparable, they are lands 
n, they ought therefore never to 
ng as they are able to produce any 
Specimen of the Tartars manner of 
reasoning; Fd in conformity thereto, they take 
particular care to find out young wives, for after 
they are forty years of age, they look upon them 
only as governants of their families, or even simply 
as their domestics, and the major part of the savage 
Americans observe the same custom. The other 
Tartars are as regardless of the degrees of consan- 
guinity, as those we have already described. Some 
of their most conscientious indeed, will never marry 
either their mothers- in- law, or their sisters; but the 
Cꝛeremissian Tartars make no scruple with regard 
to the latter. We have nothing more material to 
add, but that after a child is six months old, they 
give it the name of such object, whatever it be, as 
nrst presents itself before them. | 


lie neglected, as 
crop. This 1 


There 18 nothing very remarkable in the court- 


Ship and amorous adventures of these people. Love 
wien them, and such as like them, is neither con- 
trained nor polished; and the women, who, doubt- 
less, have no idea of any state superior to their own, 
are as contented with their lot, as the rest of their 
dex are in other countries. The want of know- 
ledge, and a narrow imagination, constitute the 
greatest part of human happiness in this world; and, 
if 0, they, whose reason is bounded by their gros- 
best bodily necessities, are much more happy than 
other people. But to return to the Tartarian gal- 
lantry Their courtship of the young ladies con- 
«S's in the purchase of them. Amongst the Os- 
cs, the gallant sends one of his friends to his mis- 
tress's father, in order to agree about the price ; and 
when the bargain is actually made, the intended 
father-in-law covenants to surrender and yield up 
his daughter at the expiration of a certain term 


therem limited ; and during the whole courtship, | 


the man must not, on any account whatever, pre- 
zume to visit his mistress. If he pays his respects 
to her father or mother, he goes back ward into the 

dude, not presuming to look them in the face; and 


certain number of years. They are 
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-1to his daughter and they give this reason for their | 
conduct: A woman is like the earth; and both the 


turns his head on one side whenever he speaks to 
thera; At the expiration of the term of his court- 
ship, the father according to his contract, surren- 
ders his daughter to his son- in- law, and at the same 
time recommends them to a happy union, as the 
fundamental article of wedlock ; but what the Os- 
tiacs may mean by that expression is a nice point 
to determine. ; 

The Ostiac, as a trial of his wife's honour, cuts 
a handful of hair off a bear's skin, and presents it to 
her. If she be virtuous she accepts of the offer 
without the least reluctance ; but if she be con- 
scious of her own inconstancy, she ingeniously re- 
fuses to touch it, whereupon her husband immedi- 
ately puts her away, and that is all the ill conse- 
3 that attends her illegal amours, and besides 


she has the liberty to marry whom she pleases after 


such separation. 
This ingenious confession of their wives is owing 


to their dread of _ torn to pieces by the paws 


of the very bear, the heir of whose hide is made use 
of as an experiment to prove their chastity or false- 
hood. This bear, according to their notion, re- 
vives at the expiration of three years, in order to 
devour the bride, who is perjured and inconstant. 
This punishwent of their infidelity is so moderate 
and easy to be borne, that it is scarce worth their 


while to prevaricate, in order to shun it, 


The mourning of children for their parents a- 


over them for several days successively ; and dur- 
ing all that time they are obliged to abstain from al 

manner of amusements, and from the society of wo- 
men for several months, The child must inter his 
father or mother with all the funeral pomp and so- 
lemnity his circumstances will admit of, and pay 
his annual respects to their respective tombs, which 
must be attended not only with tears, but loud la- 
mentations. These people, as well as the Indians, 
Chinese, & c. make provision for their dead, and sup- 
ply them with variety of apparel, The Wogulshes 
extend their charity to their very dogs; they inter 
them honouradbly, and erect a little hut on purpose 
for them, in order to preserve their memory. 'There 


mongst the 'Tartars, in general, consists in nd % 
| % 


is no other testimony of their respect omitted in 


commemoraticn of them, but that of making their 
formal lamentations round their mausoleums. The 
Tonguses hang their dead upon some particular 
trees, and there leave them till they have nothing 


but skin and bones remaining, when they inter 


them. 
The Iukogaies also hang up their deceased rela- 


: | tions in the very same manner, and when their skele- 
% a arther testimony of his esteem and submission, 


tons are perfectly dry, adorn them with coral, and 
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little pieces of painted glass. Afterwards they carry 
them in solemn procession round their houses, and 
revere them as idols. et ls 

'The Ostiacs either bury their dead, or hide both 
the and their bows, arrows, implements of house- 
hold furniture, and provisions, in the snow, out of 
the very same principle as others do, who are habi- 
tuated to these customs. A widow, to testify her 
unfeigned sorrow for the loss of her dearly beloved 
husband, takes an idol, dresses it up in the good 


man's clothes, lays it in the bed with her, and ef- 


fecis to have it always before her eyes, in order to 


aggravate her grief, and bring her departed husband 


to her remembrance ; and can any thing be more 
natural? Our European widows would behave 


much after the same manner, did they caress their 


deceased husband's pictures, kiss them, ask them 
a thousand endearing questions, and weep over 
them; and indeed some of them have been known 
to take up every individual thing wore in his life- 
ume, and blubber over every piece. 
of the Ostiacs kiss the idols of the deceased hus- 
bands, and honour them as partners of their beds 
for a whole year together ; and then they are looked 
upon as incumbrances, and thrown neglected by in 
some corner of the house; then there is no men- 
tion of their old bedfellows, and the time of their 
mourning is accomplished. The Samoiades, ac- 
cording to De Bruyn, hang their deceased infants 


that have not attained the age of one year, upon 


trees; but inter, between two boards, such as are of 
a more advanced age; and drown or otherwise make 
away with their relations, who are superanuated, 
infirm, and entirely a burden to themselves and all 
about them. Near the place where they bury their 
dead, they hang up their fire-arms, their hatchets, 
their hammers, and, in short, all the other imple- 


ments which they made use of whilst in the land 


of the living. | 
It is remrkable that all these people in Tartary, 
.notwithstanding their difference in many fundamen- 
tal articles of religion, yet agree in believing the 
transmigration of souls. Some are of opinion, that the 
real souls transmigrate from one body to another; 
while others only imagine that the faculties trans- 


migrate to animate another body. These last, in 


all probability, only imagine that tliere is an emana- 
tion of virtues; becaused they confounded the body 
aud youl together. There is something like this to 
Le met with even so near us as France. Ihus, 
when a priest reputed for his sanctity dies, or any 


ther person of uncommon merit, the people bring 


their children to the bedside, to hover over his face 


*» ar.ler io catch the last gasp of his breath, that 


The widows 
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they may become partakers of his fame and virtue; 
Nay, they carry their superstition much farther, 
for they set open all their doors and windows dit 
the soul may have an easy passage. 

To meet with such notions and practices among 
the ancient Heathens is not at all surprising, because 
ignorance of the true God leads to idolatry, and ide. 
latry creates absurdities. Nor is it surprising to 
meet with such notions and practices among the 
-modern Tartars, who are far more barbarous and 
hrutal in their manners than most of the Heatl.:n 
nations of old : but to meet with it in France is 
really surprising. A polite people to be slaves i» 
Superstition ! Ves: But let us remember, that tle 
learned are deists, and the ignorant enthusiasts.— 
Nothing less than Divine grace can set bounds to | 
human imaginations ; nothing less than the power 
of God can keep human nature under proper re- 
straints. Ihe imagination roves from-one object 
to another, and generally, consistent with its own 
capriciousness, fixes upon the worst. 

What has been here advanced may, with griert 
propriety be applied to the Heathen nations in ge- 
neral, but to none more, properly than the 'Tartars, 
They are a numerous body of people, they arc 
divided into a vast number of clans or hordes, and 
each tribe has something in its religion differng 
from the others. In their natural lives they wan- 
der from one place to another, without a settled 
habitation ; and in their different forms of religion 
they wander from all that is truth ; some of them 
worship devils, some images, and some ate so igno- 
rant that they have hardly any notion of the So- 
preme Being. Here the pious reader will be at- 
fected, when he hears. so many of his fellow crea- 


| tures, ignorant of the gospel of Christ, and svan- 


gers to the covenant of promise, are destitute of the 
peace of God which passeth all understanairg, 
having no views of a future state, no hopes dt 2 
blessed immortality. Io all this may be added, 
the many horrid barbarities daily committed by 
those of one horde or another, and all this is owilg 
to the want of true religion in the soul, which, 
when properly cultivated, diffuses itself throughout 
every part of the conduct, _ 

As nothing has been attempted by the Christats |, 
in Europe towards the conversion of these He- 
thens, and as we have reason to believe, that previ- 
ous tothe second coming of Christ all the world wil 
embrace the gospel, so we may rest satisfied that 


Some great event yet waits to be accomplished, 


How, when, or by whom as the instruments, this 
important event will be brought about it is m- 


possible for us to say, or even to form any _ 
. : ec 
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ingenious artists in London. 


jecture. But from what we know of the goodness 


of God, we have reason to believe it will take 
place; and as for the means to he used in conduct- 


ing it, let us rest satisfied, that the judge of all the 
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earth will do right. In the mean time, let vs study 
to make a proper use of those inestimable blessings 
we enjoy; for from those to whom much is given, - 
much will be required. | 
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R. Smollet, in his jronical manner, calls the 

inhabitants. of Lapland the fag end of the hu- 
man creation, which illiberal and invidious expres- 
sion, seems to arise from not considering, that these 
cople have the same rational faculties as others, 
and only want the means to improve themselves. 
Now under such circumstances, let us seriously 
ask, whether these people are the objects of laugh- 
ter and ridicule ? Are they not objects rather of pity, 
especially when we consider that our ancestors were 
once as ignorant as they, and probably more bar- 
barous. Nay—barbarity is not so much as imputed 
to the Laplanders, even by those who take a savage 
pleasure in ridiculing them for what is not in their 
power to prevent. That they are slaves to super- 
stition is not denied, but that superstition never 
leads them to any thing of a cruel or barbarous na- 
ture. Secure in their simple huts, they live with- | 
out give offence to each other; and it they have 
but little knowledge, they have but few sins to ac- 
count for. The author of this thinks it no small 
pleasure to have been some years acquainted with 
a native of Lapland, who is now one of the most 


In his early youth, he was brought from his na- 
tive country to Stockholm, in Sweden, where he 
had the benefit of a liberal education, was baptized, 
and studied the theory and practice of music. From 
thence he came to England, and now resides in 
London. His ingenuity in the art he professes, his 
0 in conversation, sweetness of temper, and 
above all, his unfeigned piety, has created him many 
friends, but not more than His merit entitles him to, 


Thus we find that it is only owing to the want of 
cultivating the rational faculties, that the natives of 
Such unhospitable deserts remain in a state of igno- 
rance, Let those SOvereigns, who claim a supre- 


my oo" them, send some men of piety and virtue 
0. 9. | ; 4 


5 


to instruct them in the principles of learning and re- 
ligion, and then they will be equally useful, and po- 
lite as the rest of their subjects. 

Lapland consists of a vast extent of land running 
from the westerly extremity of Norway on the 
north, to the easterly extremity of that part of Rus- 


sia, which is in Europe. During one half of the 


year, the country is entirely frozen over, and in 
some parts there is a total darkness during four 
months, there being no light but what proceeds 


from the moon. But the transparent light of the 


moon upon the snow, makes partly an amends for 
this deficiency ; and the poor natives, when they 
want to visit each other, are drawn on sledges by 
rein deer over the mountains of snow and ice. 
Such is the state of this country in general, which 
leads us to consider their religious sentiments and 
ceremonies. | 


The natives of Lapland, excepting a few wha_ 


live in the southern parts, ate Heathens, and gross 
idolators. Their chief god is Thor, the s:ime as 


was worshipped by the Anglo-Saxons, and in me- 
mory of whom we call one of the 179 of the week 


Thursday. This idol is represented as a warrior, 
placed on a pedestal like the square table of an altar, 
raised about three feet high, about a bow shot from 
their houses, and surrounded with pines to give it 
the air of a sanctuary. | | "es 
Subordinate to this deity, or rather idol, is Stor- 
junkarr, who acts as vicar, or vice-roy to Thor. 
They believe that it is in and through his media- 
tion that all temporal blessings are bestowed, and 


[. it is bim who is the protector and guardian of all the 


beasts of the field; and consequently it is to him 
they make their applications for success in their 
pursuit of the chace. | 


Storjunkarr is a kind of domestic deity, or hous- 


hold god, for every family has an image of him. 
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They believe that he often appears personally among 


them and he is represented under the figure of a. 
square stone, without any sculpture upon it ; for 
they content themselves with such rough unpolished 
stones as they find on the mountains! and they 
imagine that it is Storiunkarr who directs them in 


their search. This stone god is frequently supplied 


with a large family of children, that is, they place a 
vast number of small stones around nim, one 
whereof is his wife, and the- others his children and 
domestics. | 8 


Their next deity in order is called Bey we, or the 


sun; but there is nothing particular in the adoration 
they offer up to him. He is likewise represented 
und, 
ture upon it, and the oblations they offer, consist of 
their victuals and drink, part of which they pour 
down upon the stone. 
Wirchu-Archa, is a female deity, and called by 
them the god of old women, and is only an artless 
Stone like the rest; but besides these they worship 
several spirits, angels. and devils : and likewise the 
Souls of their departed relations. They believe with 
te 'Tartars, that souls pass from one body to ano- 
ther, but of this ancient doctrine they have ver 
confused notions. No doubt but they learned it 
originally from the Tartars, from whom it appears 
they are descended; | | 

They have a number of impostors among them, 


ho pretend to know magic, by which they delude 


the ignorant, and make them believe whatcver they 


please. In all their sacrifices, they offer rein deer, 


for that being the creature most useful to themselves, 
they imagine it will be the most acceptable to their 


gods. Sometimes, indeed, they sacrifice other ani- 


mals, such as dogs, cats, hens and chickens ; but 
before they offer any of these sacrifices, they use 


the following ceremony to discover whether or not 


it will be acceptable. 


After they have tied up the victim behind their 


hut, they strip off some of the hair from under the 
neck of the animal, which they fasten to one of the 
rings of a drum, appropriated for that particular ser- 
vice, and which one of their priests beats, while 
tae whole assembly of the people sing a short prayer. 
If che bunch of rings to which they fastened the 
hair of the victim, and which before was immove- 
able, should turn about in an instant, and point to 
their god Thor, they look upon it that the sacri- 
fice is acceptable to that god. But on the contrary, 
1: the bunch of rings remain fixed and immoveable, 
notwithstanding the motion of the drum, they pre- 
sent the victim to another god while the drum is 
beating, and the people singing a second prayer or 


* 


er the form of a great stone, without any sculp- 
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hymn. In all their devotions they pay much fe. 
gard to the season of the year, but autumn is tat 
to which they pay mast regard, probably because 
the fruits of the earth are then ripe, and they ax 
about shifting themselves home to their huts. * 

At this time they erect a new statue to their go 


in his, presence, and smear the statue all over with 
the blood and fat of the victim. When this cere. 
mony is over, they inter the remains of the victim 
in the same place. Besides this idol they are obliged 
to erect another every time they sacrifice a fein 
deer, and all these images being ranged together be- 
hind their huts, they cut the throat of 5 victim 
and offer it up in sacrifice. Ihe victim is in gene. 
ral a rein deer of the male kind, Which they fat, 
fice by thrusting a knife into its heart. The blood 
that flows is preserved in a bowl, and they smeat 


several strokes on him in the form of crosses. Be- 


| hind the idol they place the horns and bones of the 


rein deer's head, and before him a small box mace 
of birch wood, filled with little slices of flesh, cut 
off from every part of the victim's body, with some 


fat preserved underneath it. The remainder of the 


flesh is reserved for the use of the family. 
When they offer sacrifices to Stotjunkarr, they 
run a thread through the right ear of the victim, 
and observe all the ceremonies already mentiones, 
with this exception only, that the sacrificing priess 


the victim, as also the claws and feet, and carrie 
them to a mountain, devoted to the honour of Stor. 


junkarr, for Whose service the victim was slam. 


As soon as the priest rises, he approaches the «- 
cred stone, stands uncovered, and makes a profound 
reverence before it. After this first act of devotion, 
he besmears the stone all over with the blood ar.d 
fat of the victim, deposits the horns by the idol, ties 
his tail to the right horn, and to the left a red _ 
run through a plate of pewter, with a bit of smal 
silver. | 


mal in the idol's presence which they dress in then 
own way, and every one eats a part of it. - 
what they eat must be of the flesh that is upon 


head and neck, and they leave the skin extended on 


the place, where it lies for many years together 
Sometimes, when the mountain is steep and 18 
cult of access, they offer up their sacrifices at So 
foot of it, and afterwards take a stone dipped . 


blood of ihe rein deer, and make an attewpt 5 


Thor, and afterwards cut the th: oat of a rein dect 


it all over the head of their god Thor, and draw 


Sometimes they. celebrate festivals in honour of 
their Storjunkarr, and then they sacrifice some ant 


takes the horns and bones of the head and neckef 


But 
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mountain. ; | W 
They revere the image of this idol in the same 
manner as they do that of Thor, but as it is only a 
helpless stone, 80 there is no more required than to 
remove the old idol, and replace another of the 
ame shape. They range the branches of young 
trees around the idol, and this ceremony is observed 
twice in the year, namely, in the middle of sum- 
mer, and in the middle of winter. If when they place 
these boughs or branches, they find that the stone 
which is the object of worship, can be easily re- 
moved, then hey imagine that their od will be pro 
pitious to them; but when they find it heavy and pan- 
derous, they imagine that the god is displeased, and 
they dread the effects of his vengeance. In such 
an unhappy case, they study all the ways they can 
think of, to appease his anger, and avert his judg- 
ments, and from that moment engage to make. hin 
new oblations. 8 OT | Gert HE, 
These Laplanders never sacrifice to the sun any 
other animals besides the rein deer, but they observe 
all the ceremonies already mentioned, except that 
they run a white. thread through the right ear of the 
victim, to denote its being devoted to the service of 
the sun, and except also that in their other sacrifices 
they make choice of birch trees, in this they use 
only willows. With these willows they form two 
circles, about the circumference of half a tun, and 
round them hang little slices of flesh which they 
. cut off from every part of the victim. These they 
afterwards deposit on a table behind their huts, as 
also the principal bones of the victim disposed in a 
circular form. | | 
As to the souls of their departed relations, 
never make any images of them, but testify their 
veneration for them by particular sacrifices. On 
such occasions the priest beats a drum, in order to 
know whether the idol is pleased with the sacrifice. 
As soon as they imagine that the idol is satisfied 
with the victim offered to him, they take out the 
heart, liver, and lungs, dip them in the blood of 
che victim and bury them before the altar. This 


bythe Greeks and Romans, by the Heathen nations 
who overthrew the Roman empire, and eyen to this 


habitants of these nations, where knowledge never 
yet came, | e wie 2 
With respect to spirits or ærial beings, of whom 
they worship many, they have no images, but 
pay their adoration to them under trees, planted 
wear their houses. This act of devotion Consists 
an offering up a sacrifice to these spirits, about the 


they were going to throw it up to the top of the 


perstion and idolatry. 


f | | tal, and the other immortal. IT 
Species of idolatry is very ancient, it was practised 


day we may find many remains of it among the in- 


latter end of December; and this is introduced with 
abstinence and fasting, at least from all flesh meat, 
and if any is provided for them, they give it those 
whom they suppose have none. All the fragments 
left at the teast, are put into a box made of birch, 
and this box is hung upon a tree behind the house, 
for the susbsistence of such spirits as rove about on 


the mountains and in the forests. N : 


It is difficult to say from whence this species of 
supeistition took its origin, because it seems to be 
peculiar to the people in this part of the country; 
but then it is necessary that we should consider that 
there are some differences to be found in che wor- 
ship of all heathen nations. All arose from this 
single circumstance, namely, neglecting the true 
God, and setting up their own images in the room 
of. his commandments, 


The Laplanders are so much addicted to supersti- 


tion, that they adore the first object that presents it- 
self to them in the morning. They never suffer 
their wives to go to the door first, lest there should 
be a rein deer, for in such cases they would be 
obliged to go a hunting all che day. Every house, 
every family, have their own peculiar deities; they 
have places erected for them, and as their priests are 
numerous, 80 they are never at a loss for some of 
them to officiate. Whether in sacrifice, or by any 
other means, a drum is always used, for they be- 
lieve there is something magical in the sound of that 
instrument. Indeed this is not in the least surpri- 


sing, because all the northern nations made use of 
drums in their religious sacrifices, and transmitted 


them to their camps and to their battles. Such is 


the origin of drums, and although they make at 


present a distinguishing figure in our armies, yet 
they were no more origingihan implements of su- 


There are some other iculars in which the 


Laplanders differ from all ti people we know of in 


the world. They believe that there are two Su- 


preme Beings, but so gross are their notions, that 


they believe one of these beings to be mor- 
tal, al | mortal being 
they believe dies in consequence of any person 


breaking wind backward against him, and then he 


is succeeded by another, who reigns till he meets 
with the same misfortune. On the other hand, the 


immortal being resides always in heaven, and is not 
affected by the passions of men, he is indifferent about 


their] wants, and unconcerned about their condition 
in this world. And is not this epicurianism in the 
highest degree? Indeed we are of opinion, that not- 
withstanding what has been said against Epicurius, 
as a moral 0 yet he was not the . 
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author of those sentiments which bear his name. If 
he was, why should we tind them among heathen 
nations, who never knew any thing of literature? 
Does an ignorant Laplander know any thing of Kpi- 
curius, or of Lucretius? No, they never heard of 
their names, and yet they have imbibed all their no- 


tions. From what source does all these flow ? Ihe 


answer is obvious. Ihe corruption of human na- 
ture has sunk so deep, that it has contaminated the 
minds of the whole race of human beings. All 
mankind are extremely fond of knowing more than 
has been revealed to them, and thefefore they are 
apt to form the same notions of God as of them- 
selves. This is the fundamental error in all reli— 
gious dispensations, it is a poison which runs through 
the whole body; but having said 8> much 
by way of digression, we shall now proceed with 
our narrative. 

All religious ceremonies are less or more con- 
ducted by beating of drums, and it is very remarka- 
ble, that these people never undertake any thing, 
not even so much as common diversions, without 
first consulting the drum. But it is obvious to ever 
one's observation, that these drums are not all 


exactly of the same fashion, and the reason of it 


may possibly be, because some of them are more 
adapted for magical operations, and more mischiey- 
'ons than others. There are two appendixes, Which 


are absolutely necessary to render tnese drums com- 


plete, and fit for use, and they are the mark and 
the hammer. he former points out the thing, or 
secret enquired after, on the painted figures of the 
drum, and the latter is made use of to beat with. 
What they call the mark is, a large copper ring, to 
which they fasten several others of a lesser size, 
which make a large bunch altogether. The fashion 
of those rings, however, frequently varies. One ot 
them is made of a very thick plate of copper, about 
the size of a crucible, with a square hole in the 
middle, and with little brass chams, which hang 
down instead of rings, and meet together jn a circle. 
"The other is a brass ring, with a small round plate 
of brass hung to it by several small chains, and the 
hammer or stick, with which they beat this drum, 
is made of a rein-deer's horn. The Laplanders do 
not aim at making a great noise with their drums, 
but are chiefly solicitous, as we have before observed, 
about the motion of the rings, that, according to 
their position, they may form a right judgment of 
such secrets as they want to have revealed. 

These Laplanders have such an extraordinary ve- 


neration for their drum, that they will not permit a 


maid that is marriageable so much as to touch it. 
When they remove from one place to another it is 
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peculiarly careful in the conveyance of it to 


thought that the soul of the magician actuall 


the last utensil that is carried off the prem's:- 
after every one of the tamily is departed, tlie 


„ and 
1 are 
their 


new apartment. It is given in charge to the husb 
as his peculiar province; for the wite must nc 
sume to meddle with it, and they always find 
on tins occasion, some by-way, 
distant trom the high road. hey are apprehensive 
that if any one, but more 'parnculaily a married 
woman, or a marriageable maid, should by accident 
go the same by-way, within tiiree days after the 
atuin has past, she would either die upon the spot 
or some fatal disaster would betal her. 4 brass iti 
however, presented in a solemn manner, for 8 
service ot the drum, makes an atonement for an 
such misfortune. Ihe Laplander, in all his magical 
consuitations with the drum, must be upon his Klees, 
and so must all who attend him: the consequences | 
whereof are, as we are informed, surprising and s. 
pernatural: but as they want due confirmation, the | 
dest way will be to suspend our belief. 
IF" he drum which is pecutiaily appropriated to 
magical purposes, is somewhat different with res. 
pect to its form, from those made use of on otter 
occasions. That part of it which may properly be 
called the handle is made like a cross, and divides it 
into four equal parts. This drum is embellished, fer 
the generality, with the claws and bones of vich 
beasts as they have hunted down in pursuit of their 
game. When they make use of it on any magical 
occasion, their usual practice is this: In order to | 
know, for instance, the transactions of any foreign 
country, one of their aperators 'beats the drum in 
the tollowing manner: He first lays a large quantity 
of brass rings linked together, with several small 
brass chains upon that particular place where the | 
sun is delineated. Then he beats the drum in such 
a manner, with his horn, hammer, or stick, that 
the rings are put in motion. During this action, 
he sings very distinctly a song, which in the lan- 
guage of Lapland is called Jonke, and all the 
natives that are present, both men and women add 
their respective songs, which are distinguished 
by the name of Duvra. The words which they 
utter are so distinct, that they nominate the 
very place, of yehich they want some secret intell- 
ence. | 

After he has beat the drum for some considerable 


and, 
pre- 
out, 
very different and 


time, he raises it to his head, and then drops in- 


stantly down upon the ground, like one fast asleep 
or in a trance. His senses are all lost, his pulse 
ceases to beat, and he is in short a dead man to al 


outward appearance; from whence it has on 
aban- 


dons 


, 4 — 
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Jon his body for a time, and, through the assistance 
| of some invisible spirits, is conveyed to those very 
countries, of which they want such intelligence as 
before mentioned. Whilst the officiating Laplander 
z in this situation, this state of insensibility, he is 
notwithstanding, we are told, in such extremity of 
pain, that the Sweat runs down his face and all 
| over his body, and mean while the whole assembly 
| continue singing, till he returns from his reverie to 
| his perfect senses. For should they cease or endea- 


your to awake him by the least touch imaginable, 
inevi- | 


the magician, as we are further told, woul 
ably die; and in all probability, that is the reason 
why they take a more than ordinary care at such a 
time, to prevent flies, or insects of any other kind 
from settling near him. When he is perfectly awake 
and come to himself, he gives a full account of the 
informations he has received, and answers all inter- 
| rogatories of the whole assembly. The duration of 
this extatic slumber is very uncertain; but it never 
| lasts, at the most, as we are informed, above four 
and twenty hours; the conjuror, however, let him 
| recover his senses sooner or later, always produces 
some token of the thing or country enquired after, 
35 an undeniable testimony of his supernatural abili- 
ties. What has already been said is sufficient, we 
presume to give the reader an adequate idea of the 
uze which these Laplanders make of their drum. 
We shall only add, therefore, this cursory remark, 
that their physicians like wise make use of it, to dis- 
cover the cause and quality of their patient's distem- 
pers; that is to say. whether they are the mere re- 
Sults of chance, or of nature, and to find out the 
best ways and means they can to appease their gods 


on all such occasions. We must not, however, 


omit one thing, which is very remarkable; that is, 
if che rings of the drum turn from the left to the 
night, it is looked upon as a propitious omen, being 
| Eonformable to the course of the sun, which is the 
great dispenser of the various blessings of nature, and 
| tie in-xhaustible source of all agreeable objects. 
hut on the contrary, if they turn from the right to 
the left, as their course is the reverse of that of the 
dun, it portends some fatal misfortunes, malignant 
Ustempers, or the plagues of poverty and distress. 
There is 80methin very particular in their sale 
of the winds. The ; et, ians, northern Laplan- 
(ers, and such as reside on the borders of the Both- 
nic gulph, sell them to travellers and sailors. The 
Secret of this magical commodity consists in a- rope 
wit three knots, which they dispose of to their 
<utomers at the best price they can get. As soon 
as the first knot is untied, a gentle breeze arises ? at 


gy, the second, the wind blows: brisk, and 


this act of fascination, the 
afflict their adversaries with very violent distempers ;. 


passage, contrived for that purpose, lest 


swells their sails; but storms and tempests fill the 


skies when they venture to undo the third; they are 
no longer masters of their vessels, and shipwreck is 
their inevitable portion. This secret, as Scheffer 
assures us, depends entirely on the nativity of the 
magician. He has an absolute power over that par- 
ticular wind, which blew the moment he was born; 
so that one is lord and ruler of the east wind, and 
another of the west, and as they have the secret 
power to set a ship a sailing, so like wise can they 
stop it when under sail. | 

The Laplanders, likewise, as we are informed, 
make use of some certain magical javelins, which 
they throw at their enemies to annoy them, and by 
are able sometimes to 


but if their heart fails them in the personal execu- 
tion of such injuries, they will at least do all the 
mischief they possibly can hy proxy, and make 
dreadful havock of their flocks and cattle. Most 


authors, indeed, have omitted this particular circum- 


stance; but they all agree that there are some fami- 
liar spirits, or imaginary demons, whom these nor- 
thern people call Gans, employed by them to ac- 
complish, as far as they are able, all their private 


schemes of malice and revenge. 


The instrument called Tyre by these Laplanders, 
is another of their magical machines, which, ac- 
cording to our historians, is, to all outward ap- 
pearance, nothing but a ball about the bigness of a 
walnut, or a small apple, and composed of the down 
of some particular animal. This little machine is- 
round and smooth, and so light that it seems to be 
perfectly hollow. It is a motley, or party- coloured 
commodity, yellow, green, aud grey, but mostly of 


a yellowish cast; and the Laplanders, as we are in- 


formed, set them to sale, and look upon them, as it 
were, animated, and so far capable of action that 
the purchaser can send them where and to whom he 
pleases. The motion of this tyre is like that of a 
whirlwind, and its mischievous effects, however 


personally intended. falls always on the first animal 


that obstructs his way. 

We shall close this article with a short detail of 
their superstitions relating to the cliase. In the first 
place then, we must take notice that they are ve 


observant of lucky and unlucky days; that in order 


to discover the one, and avoid ch other, they con- 


sult their drum; and that when they ar determined to- 


à back. 
should 


pursue their game, they always go th 


meet with some woman or other at the strest door,, 
.whieh they look upon as an unpropitious remcounter. 
The. hunting, of the bear is accompanied wich cu, 


31 coetraordinarꝝ 
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| the foremast in the 'chace of the next bear, It 


extraordinary formalities, that one would imagine 
they paid a peculiar regard to that savage creature. 
As soon as they have opened the chase, by the con- 


sultation of their drum, according to the custom 


observed on the ocaston, he who has discovered the 
bear's hold, marches at the head of a numerous tram 
of huntsmen, without any other weapon of defence 
but a long staff with a brass ring on the top of it: 
and after him follows the drummer. Each indivi- 
qual assistant has like wise his particular province as- 
sigued him. After they have killed the desperate 
su vage they sing a kind of triumphal song over him 
and therein congratulate him on his death, and return 


ed 


him thanks for having dene them no mischief. After 


this, they whip him with a bunch of rods, and then 


reception, where they flea him, cut him up and dress 
him. 
sledge, or carriage in which their prey is extended, 
and sing during the procession, a song suitable to 
the occasion, wherein they beg of him not to re- 


carry him to a cottage, prepared on purpose for his 


"The whole train of huntsmen attend the 


sent the ill treatment he has met with, or injure | 


those who are any ways instrumental to his ruin, 
and the rein- deer hic 
employed no more on any occasion whatsoever, all 
chat year. The wives assemble themselves together 


at the cottage above-mentioned, and there wait the 


return of their husbands, who at their first arrival 


desire them in a chanting tone, to chew the bark of 


| 


an alder-tree between their teeth and spit it in their 
faces. Every huntsman, when the bear is lodged | 


within thecottage where itis to be dressed, is obliged, 


according to custom, to repair to another commos- : 


dious apartment adjacent to it, where their wives are, 


who having their mouths full of alder bark ready | 


chewed, discharge it in their faces, that they may 
scem at least, as if they are besmeared with the 
blood of the savage monster. Here it .is that the 
wives regale their husbands with the products of 
their toil and fatigue. | | 
There are several other circumstances in the de- 
scription of their bear hunting, which we shall pur- 
posely omit, and content ourselves with such only 
as are very singular. All those who are concerned 


in the chace, or come in at the bear's death, are 


obliged to abstain from the conversation of their 
wives for the three days next ensuing; and the 
principal or captain of the band, for five: The skin 
of the beast is hung upon the top of a tall pole, and 
the women shoot at it with their bows and arrows. 
Every one is very ambitious of hitting the mark, 
since She who first succeeds is the most honoured 
and respected. This piece of dexterity is looked 
upon as che happy presage, that her husband will be 


I 
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4 


c 


| 
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4 
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| 


whose parents possesses most of these animals, has 
| the greatest munber of gallants. Rein-deer are the | 
absolute property of the young persons of both 


a 3 | them presents of them as soon as they are born. A | 
Irew t e must be 


this woman's province like wise, according to Schef. 
fer, to take several pieces of stuff, and fasten »; 
many crosses upon each of them as they have coy. 
quered Þears, and to hang these trinkets about the 
necks of all such as were assistants in the chace. 
who are obliged to wear them for three days ay 
3 that is, till the setting of the sun on me 
ast day. A cross made after the same manner js 
hung about the neck of the rein-decr, which drew 
the bear from the forest to the Cottage. In all pro. 
bability the intercourse which these Laplanie 
have had with Christians, induced them to look 
upon these crosses as preservatives against the 
Demons, or Genii of the forests, who perhaps may 
resent all indignities offered to their savage subject. 
As the chief riches of the country consist in their | 
abundance of Tein-deer, so the young woman, | 


sexes, it heing customary for their parents to make | 


Laplander, in the choice of his wife, has an eye par- 
ticularly to her wealth, and in this he acts in the 
same manner as the people in other nations. Ihe 
lover never courts his mistress himself, but employs } 
an old woman as match maker, in the same manner 
as in China, Tartary, and other nations. Some 
skins of wild beasts, and feathers of curious fowl, } 
are sent as presents to the intended bride, and after 
some formalities are over, the bridegroom is per- 
mitted to visit the bride's relations. If he is per- 
mitted to speak to his mistress, it is esteemed a very | 
great favour, but this seldom happens till after several 
visits to the parents. 

At the first interview they salute each other with 
an affectionate kiss, and a sanguine squeeze of their 
noses one against the other, which 1s an essential 
point, the neglect of it being looked upon as a decla- | 
ration of coldness and duke. Their marks af 
love are heightened by che presents the gallant | 
brings with him, which, among other things, con- 
sists of rein-deer tongues, of which they make deli 
cious feasts. The woman, who is su- 
rounded by her relations, pretends, either throug) 
shame or modesty to decline his favours ; but at ine 
same time gives him a private signal to withdraw, 
and when alone, with pleasure accepts of them al. 
From thence forward, the young Laplander thinks 
himself entitled to greater liberties, and gives 2 full 
loose to his passion. He begs the fayour of his 
mistress to let him sleep by her side, or in other 
words to lie with her; but if she is not now 
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| dined, she throws his presents on the ground 
with disdain. It is some considerable time before 
al the preliminaries are settled, because the girl's 
relations are seemingly loth to give their consent, 
which is all artifice, and the pure result of an ava- 
ricious disposition. For the gallant, during the 
whole time of the courtship, is daily making them 
some valuable presents, in order to ingratiate hnn- 
gelf into their favour, and obtain their consent, and 
they are cunning enough to know that chere will 
de but few presents after their marriage. : 

When all parties are absolutely agreed, a certain 
day is appointed for the celebration of their nup- 
5 and the bridegroom must bring along with 
him more presents, some for che bride and some for 
her relations. Ihe marriage ceremony consists in 
the priest's striking a flint with steel, and the bride 
and bridegroom light tapers at it. Then they walk 
home to their huts, and the 1 is obliged 
to sery3 his father-in-law a w year after the 
marriage, and then he takes home his wife and her 
fortune. When a woman is p nt, they pre- 
tend to know whether she will have a son or a 
daughter, and this they do by consulting the moon. 
When a star appears Above that planet, it indicates 
the birth of a boy; and when a star appears near 
and seems to go before it, it is a happy presage that 
the child will be healthy, robust and active. 

Scheffer tells us, that when à native falls sick, he 


sends for one whom he imagines most skilful in the 


use of the drum, who, in order to restore him, first 


offers up a rein-deer as a Sacrifice to one of their 
idols; then he beats the drum, and falls down in 
either a real or ĩimagmary trance. He continues in 
this inactive situation about an hour, and, during 
that time, those who are present sing the magician's 
song, which restores him to his senses. e rises 
up, takes his drum, and clapping it close to his ear, 
beats softly upon it. Afterwards he stands for some 
Short time like one in deep contemplation, and 
Race relates all that was delivered to him while in a 
ance, 

When a man dies, his whole family leaves the 
house; for they have a notion, that the soul of the 
deceased hovers round the corpse. They generally 
bury the bodies of their dead in gloomy caverns, 
che mouths of which they stop up with stones. 
They put into the cavern beside the dead, a hatchet, 
Asstel flint, and a tinder-box ; and the reason they 
give for this strange ceremony is, that as the de- 
_ will want light, so he may strike it when he 
Pleases. We are as8ured that the ancient Danes 
ind Saxons, before they were converted to Chris- 


tianity, x buried warlike instruments along with the 1 


some 
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dead, of which many have been dug up in different 
parts of Britain; and, probably, this was the prac- 
tice of all the Heathen nations in the world. 

In Lapland the hatchet is laid beside the deceased, 
that in case he should meet in his way with briars 
and thorns, or boughs of trees to obstruct his pas- 
sage through the thick forests, he may cut them 
down; for they believe that no person after death 
can be admitted into heaven, unless he fights his 
way into it. "This notion of theirs seems to proceed 
from the nature of the climate where they live; 
their nights being long and dark, they imagine the 
dead meet with the same inconveniencies in theic 
way to heaven. At their funcrals they kill the rein 
deers which drew the body of the deceased to the 
grave, and make merry over their corpse, in me - 
mory of their friend being removed out of a world 
of grief and sorrow. They have one more custom 
relating to their dead, which is singular enough. 
Ihey pour brandy over the face of the corpse, and 
dance round it, singing their funeral s in praise 
of the deceased. SM ith, heats 

When they take an oath, they wish the devil 
may come and fetch them away, with their wives, 
children, and rein deers, if they perjure themselves. 
They have confused notions concerning the creation 
of the world; and whenever they see the moon 
eclipsed, they believe that planet is attacked by 

malicious devils, and on such occasions, they 


think it their duty to give her all the assistance 


— 


they can. In this emergency, they take their arms 
an 


shoot at her, and continue to do so till the eclipse 
is over. When it thunders, the Laplanders imagine 
that God is chastizing the devils, and that they, in 
order to escape his vengeance, take shelter under 
the bellies of their dogs; for that reason, as long as 
the thunder continues, they keep those creatures 
shut out of doors . 
When they sit down to eat, they invoke their 


idols to bless their provisions for their use, and they 


ather up all the bones of the rein deer, and throw 
em into their marshy grounds. This they look 
upon as absolutely necessary, because if neglected, 
the rein deer would become indolent and inactive. 
They ascribe to their witches apower to augment the 
coldness of the weather; bu: then none are duly 


qualified for this operation, but such as have been 


born in winter. 


These women take a little human 


figure made of snow, and besmear the head of it 


with their spittle, coloured red with the juice of the 
alder tree, the bark whereof they chew in their 
| mouths when they set themselves about performing 


| this operation. WI 
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When they are disposed to allay the excessive 
cold, they take the skin of a bear aud hang it out 
in the air all night. The Laplander, as soon as he 


rises, takes a bunch of rods and whips this skin; for | 


they imagine that the cold abates in proportion to 
the blows. In this operation they make use of se- 
veral magical terms, and for the same purpose cut 


the skin of a fawn into small pieces, and throw | 


them into the fire, repeating a form of prayer. 
They take particular care when they have visitors, 
that no person shall walk in the house before ano- 
ther who is going out of it, and that no one shall 
eross the room in any part of it, but the void space 
between the fire and the company. Should a wo- 
man stride over a man's legs, in order to get by him, 
the unmannerly action would create a world of 
mischief, But we need not think much of their 
Superstitions, seeing that were we to relate all the 
superstitions in our enlightened nation, we might 
fill a volume. | 

With respect to such of the Laplanders as profess 
Christianity, they are not numerous ; they are either 
Greeks or Latherans, but neither of them are well 
grounded in the principles of religion. As for those 
Who are Greeks, it is not much to be wondered at; 


for their religion, like that of the Roman Catholics, 
is not calculated to convey any sort of knowledse 
As for the Lutheran ministers, it is well known that 
they are faithful in the discharge of the pastoral of. 
fice in the countries where they are born, nor do we 
find they are remiss in Lapland; but probably, ei- 
ther they have not salaries adequate to their labouts, 
or which is more probable, having no company 5 
converse with, they become melaucholy and In 
to return to their own country. 
Such is the present state X Lapland with respect 
to religion, and melancholy as their conduct may 
appear, yet they are not worse or more $uperstitious 
than some who have better advantages. The only 
way to bring them over tc the belief and know. 
ledge of Christianiry, 18 to get some of their young 
men to settle a few years in Sweden and Denmark; 
there they might be educated in all sorts of useful 
learning, and some of these might be ordained mi- 
nisters, others school-masters. If this was done at 
the public expence, the youth, in, gencral would 
emulate each other, their manners would be civi- 
lized, and towns being erected among them, they 
would become fond of society. 


| 


The MODERN RELIGION of the GAURES. 


N our account of the ancient Persian religion, 

we have related what these people believed and 
practised, but as the Mahometan religion has made 
a vast difference in many things throughout that ex- 
tensive empire, we shall now proceed to give an 
historical narrative of the Gaures, who aner 
few in number, yet remain in a body together. 


And this will be found the more necessary, because 


it will naturally lead us to explain with greater pre- 
cision and certainty the religion of the heathens in 
Africa. Persia indeed is far from Africa, but still 
there is soine affinity to be met with in the 
religion of all the ancient heathens. They differ in- 
3 in many things, but they all agree in the 
oue of things, namely, that of opposing the 
tu th. | 

Ilhhese people boast of a perpetual succession of 
their religion, without any interruption; and though 
many persons may be apt to imagine this a meer 


romance, it is nevertheless strictly true and matter 
of fact. The religion of the Magi has existed al- 
moet ever since the flood; and although it may have 
been exposed from time to time to divers heresies and 
persecutions; and though, since the establishment 
of the Mahometans in Persia, it is reduced to à 
very small body of faithful members, it would be 
an act of injustice and partiality to rob them of the 
glory of maintaining their tenets with unshaken re- 
solution, even in the blackest storms that ever 
threatened to overwhelm. them. If the Gaures 
have lost their temporal jurisdiction, they can still 
boast an uninterrupted 8uccession in the priesthood, 
a regular and uniform liturgy without the least v2- 
riation since Zorvaster's time, and an inviolable 
attachment to the doctrines which he established. 
| The Gaures are inviolably attached to the refor- 
mation. of Zoroaster, and they acknowledge 2 su. 
- perior principle to those two — 
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> erred and deviated from the religion of their fore- 
ſalbers, established, as the sole author of light and 
lirkyess. Ihe Gaures conceived, that by the in- 
crmixture of these two principles, God created 
every being in nature. A very celebrated author is 
of opinion, that Zoroaster horrowed that idea from 
the Jews; e observation, in ail probability, is 
tern just. We shall only make this cursory re- 
mk, however, that this great 1eformer, foresceing 
tee difficulties, attending so mysterious and incom- 
prchensible a point, maintained, that tho all things 
were good which God created, yer darkness or evil 
'nseparibly attended them, as shadows do corporeal 


lis nature, produce any thing but good, but evil re- 

galed from those productions, as a privation of good. 
Foroaster was no strauger to the account which 
Moses had given of the creation, and of the fall of 
the angels, and our first parents; but if it be granted, 
mat he had read these remarkable occurrences in the 


ge made, either wilfully, or through ignorance, 
wine very considerable alterations. As for instance, 
ne assertedl, That the world was created at six several 
seasons, each consisting of a certain number of 


created the heavens; the second of sixty, wherein 
he formed the waters; the third of seventy- five, in 
which he made the earth; the fourth of thirty, 
which were employed in the creation of the vege- 
table world; the fifth of tourscore, which were spent 
in the formation of all manner of living creatures, 
man only excepted ; the sixth and last, of seventy- 
fre, in which he created our first parents; but 
some authors give us a quite different account of 
this creation. X th 18 | 
The Gaures likewise hold, that as the world was 
to be encreased and multiplied by two persons only, 
God graciously determined, that Eve should every 
dy b ing a pair of twins into the world; and that 
during the term of one thousand years, death should 
have no dominion over her seed; that the devil 
tempted our first parents, in order to render them 
odious in the eyes of their creator; that God, being 
conscious of the malice of the spirit of darkness, did 
not think convenient totally to suppress this evil, 
but took the following measures to check the ma- 
lignant influences of it. He constituted a select 
company of angels to be the guardians and protec- 
tors of his creatures. Hamul was made inspector 
of the heavens ; Acrob superintendant of the angels; 
tue sun, moon, 
No. 1 


god and evil, whom the Persians, after they had 


«hsances. God could not possibly, according to 


0 s of Moses, it must lik-wise. be allowed, that 


(avs, viz. the first of forty-five, in which God 
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living creatures of what nature or kin! soever, had 
their particular guardian angels. But notwithstand- 
ing all these prudent precautions, evil increased, 
men grew wicked and perverse iu all their ways, 
and God sent therefore the waters of the de- 
luge at once to extirpate them, and all heir unpious 
race. Ihe devils are put in opposition to the goo 
angels; Whose several names and functions arc re- 
gistered at large in Hide; but we shall not trouble 
the reader with a transcript of his catalogue, 

The Gaures are exceedingly religious, and never 
mention the deity but with all the circums2ection 
and reverence imaginable. They allow hun all the 
same glorious attributes as we do; they look upon 
him as the sovereign judge, and bountiful rewarder 
of all mankind, just, merciful, and realy to pardon. 
Both the angels and devils of whom we have 
been speaking, are the ministers of God; the 
one for tae administration of good, and the other of 
evil. These Gaures likewise are of opinion, that. 
each individual person has both a good aud evil ge- 
nius constantly attending him. It is farther a re— 
ceived notion amongst tnem that the intluence of a 
certain general light is infused, if we may be aliowed 
the expression, after an extraordinary manner, into 


some particular persons who ate the favourites of 


the, Almighty. It is this light, according ty them, 
that renders some men conspicuous for their deep 
penetration into all the arts and sciences, and forms 
the geniuses of such as are born to sit at the helm of 
state; and we may add, helps them to bring about 
the various revolutions that overset whole empires, 
and hkewise to excite che same confusion in the 
minds of men. 

This is doubtless no absurd notion, nor is it an 
ways extrayagant to imagine, that this light some- 
times diffuses itself after Such a profuse manner, on 
Some certain number of persons in a family, that 
its favours seem partially bestowed on them, to the 
manifest detriment and disadvantage of the rest. 
This is indisputably a very just remark, though not 
to be accounted for by physic or astrology. Any 
| person that wall give himself but the least trouble 

imaginable to reflect, will easily perceive, that there 
is a certain quantity of merit, as well as of temporal 
advantages allotted for distinct families. Kingdoms 
-likewise are after the same manner permitted to be 
formidable and powerful, to flourish, and be mastei s 
of the arts and sciences in the highest perfection for 
a time, and then again, are destined to an apparent 
declension. Aud indeed all things in nature as well 
as the human species, have their proper seasons for 


bl 


earth, waters, man, plants, and all | mow increase, 


maturity and decay. 
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It is impossible to keep off the revolutions of the 
last mentioned period of decay, and the emperor 
Augustus, and Lewis the Great, king of France, 
who were so exactly alike in their lives and govern- 
ments, are incontestible proofs of the truth of their 
assertion. The Gaures have a kind of veneration 
and respect for cocks, on account of their waking 
them so early in the morning, and reminding them, 
by their crowing, of the duties of the ensuing day. 
J heir books recommend them to the favour and af- 
fection of the faithful. These testimonies of their 
esteem for this particular animal, were transmitted 
to them, in all probability, by the traditions of the 
ancient Persians. | 

'The primitive Persians, as we have already ob- 
served, made use of no manner of temples, as think- 
ing them places too circumscribed, and below the 
dignity of the Supreme Being ; but when they were 
inclinable, in imitation of the Jews, to preserve 
their consecrated fire, it was absolutely necessary 
that they should admit of their Pyreums. 
ter, not satisfied with those he found already intro- 
duced, erected a considerable number more wherever 
he went. These consecrated fires are at present much 
in vogue amongst the Gaures, and preserved with 
so much care and precaution, that they are called 
idolaters, and the worshippers of fire, though 


without the least ground to support the ungenerous | 


accusation. For they pay no adoration to the ma- 
terial fire, although they make use of that element 
in the celebration of their divine service. It is the 
deity alone whom they adore in the presence of the 
fire, as the true symbol of the Divine Majesty. 
Though fire according to the Gaures, is the purest 
of all the elements, yet they look upon it only as 
one of God's most perfect creatures, and it is, as they 
imagine, his favourite habitation. 
they neither make their addresses to Mithra, nor the 
sun, nor fire, but to God alone; many instances 
whereof are produced by the learned doctor Hide 
above quoted, from whence we may very readily 
infer, that the imputations of idolatry are as rash and 
groundless in Asia as they are in Europe. | 
Zo roaster enjoined his disciples to adore the deity 


with their faces towards the sun and the consecrated 


fire. It was the mode of worship among the ancient 
Persians, says the French translator of Dr, Prideaux's 
history, and this institution preceded the reformation 
af magianism. When the Persians drew near to 
their consecrated fires in their divine service, they 
always approached them from the west side, because 
by that means their faces being turned to those as 
well as the rising-sun, they could direct their wor- 
ship towards both at the same time. This form of 


Zoroas- 


When they pray, | 
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worship was directly opposite to that of the ſeq, | 
For the holy of holes, wherein was enclosed ttc 
symbol of che divine presence, which lay on the 
propitiatory, or mercy-seat, being at the west end 
of the temple of Jerusalem, all such as entered 
therein to worship God, had their faces turned dat 
way. That was the point towards which they con- 
Stantly directed their divine worship; but ci of the - 
Magi being the rising-sun, they always worshipped | 
with their faces toward the east. 

Ihe Gaures, according to Lord, are obliged to 
turn towards the sun at their morning and daily ser. 
vice, and at nights towards the moon. For these 
two planets are not only the two bright luminarie, 
of the heavens, but likewise two of God's witnes- | 
ses opposed to Lucifer; that is to wy. the del, or 
principle of evil. The priests are obliged to watch | 
day and night to maintain and repair the consecrated | 
fire. But it is absolutely necessary that it be re- 
kindled after the purest manner that can possibly be 
devised; for which purpose they frequently make 
use of a steel and flint, or two hard sticks, which, 
by continual friction will in time take fire. Some- 
times likewise they kindle it by the lightening which 
darts down from heaven on any combustible matter; 
and sometimes again by those Ignes fatui which tre- | 

uently arise in marshy grounds; or else by common 
the: in case it is pure and undefiled, or with such as } 
the Banians make use of to kindle the funeral piles. 
But they have one other method still, as noble as it | 
is pure: and that is by collecting the rays of the sun 
into the focus of a burning- glass. : 

They are strictly enjoined not to touch this fire 
with sword or knife, and they are obliged to feed 
it with the purest kind of wood, without the let 
kind of bark upon it. They are not allowed to blow | 
it with their mouths or a pair of bellows, for fear 
of the least profanation ; which was formerly pu- 
nished with immediate death; and that rigorous. 
treatment for such offences continued till the de. 
struction of the Magian monarchy by the Mahome- 
tans. The priests themselves never presumed to ap. 


proach these consecrated fires without a picce 0 


fine linen over their mouths, to prevent their breath 

from polluting this sacred flames, and this precauion 
was always observed whenever they drew near _ 
or when they read or repeated that form of oY | 
which might properly be called the service of ne 
fire. The Magian priests, who were the oo - | 
lebrants, performed this ceremony with duc : 

humble and lowly voice, as not to be heard, or 8 
least understood by the congregation. It _— 
kind of whisper, not unlike that practised bj | 


Roman Catholic priests when they read low . 


- 
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The language in which this office is wrote, is at 
present as unintelligible to the Gaures as the Latin to 
dome of our illiterate Europeans. 


was washed from head to foot, perfumed and dressed 
in a vestment as white as now. After this he pros- 
trated himself to the very ground before the flames, 
and said his prayers with bitter sighs and groans ; 
which are well understood by the devotees of all 
\ religions. These ardent acts of devotion, the af- 
fectionate respirations of his soul, were all addressed 
to the deity; to him he offered up his prayers, ex- 
tracted from their sacred scriptures; and in short to 
him alone he made confession of his sins. 

These customs are all observed by the Gaures at 


this very day. Their religious devotion, according | 


to Lord, is introduced by the Distoorc's seasonable 
exhortation to the people; the sum and substance 
whereof is as follows, viz. That the celestial fire 
having been delivered by God himself to Zerroost, 
(Zoroaster) their wise legislator; to whom he de- 
clared, that it was an emanation, or part of his own 
infinite virtue and excellence, they ought to look 
upon it as sacred and divine, and the proper object 
of their profoundest veneration, as being a portion 
of the divine essence, since it is of the same sub- 
stance, and they ought to love and regard every 
object that bears any resemblance of it, as the sun 
and the moon, who are God's two awful witnesses, 
who will testify against them, if they contemn or 
neglect that RE which has been enjoined 
them. After this, he exhorts them to ask pardon 
and forgiveness of God, if, in their daily use of 
tire, they should by accident, let fall the least drop 
of water into it; or, by any inattention, careless- 
ness, or otherwise, be guilty of an impure action 
with regard to that element. | 

In some particular parts of the Indies, the faith- 
ful, who are professors of Magianism, are con- 
vened or assembled together by the tinkling of a 
little bell. But the Gaures in Persia are not al- 


lowed to give any such public notices ; for which 


reason they meet together without any ceremony at 
the stated hours; aud then, according to the cus- 
tom observed by the Armenians of Zulpha, are con- 
rened only by 2 
ammer. In their temples, instead of a fire they 
have nothing but a burning lamp. Although du- 
ung divine service these devotees have their mouths 
ind some part of their faces covered, they must 
cep, noswithstanding, at an awful distance from 
ner consecrated fires : But as to the - priests, they 
my approach them in such a manner as to be able 


— 


ve or six strokes on a plan with a 


When their so- 
vereign pontiff approached these consecrated fires, he 


— 
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to officiate, without the least inconvenience to 
themselves, or profanation of the fire. 

The little twigs or switches which we have al- 
ready Es are looked upon as an essential 
branch of the rites and ceremonies observed in their 
religious worship. These rods are cut off with 
abundance of formality from one particular tree, 
which the Persians — Hawm ; and very much 
resembles the 'Tamarisk. If no such tree however 
can be found, they have immediate recourse to the 
pomegranate-tree. The knife made use of on this 
occasion must first be sanctified by a very careful 
ablution, and by several prayers pronounced in a 
low voice to the praise and glory of God, and of 
the sacred fire. I hese rods or twigs are deposited in 
a case or box made for that particuiar purpose : and 
whenever they read or pronounce any of the prayers 
contained in their Zend ; or whenever they engage 
in any other religious exercise whatsoever, a proper 
quantity of these twigs must be taken out, and laid 
ready before them : for these sacred instruments are 
as essential to them on such solemn occasions, as to 
our Catholic devotees their chaplets, or set of beads. 
The number of them, however, is not fixed and 
determined. Some prayers require thirty-five, and 
others but twenty-four. Five only are sufficient for 
an ejaculatory grace before their meals: but as they 
are of no further service after the prayer, they must 
be devoted to the flames. | | 

Though the Persians had a peculiar veneration for 
the fire, yet they paid likewise such an extraordi- 


nary respect to the three other elements, that some 


ancient historians have charged them with paying 
divine adoration to them all. This accusation, how- 
ever, is groundless and unjust. All their care and 
circumspection in former time was, and still is, to 
preserve those pure elements from the least stain or 
pollution. They look upon them as sacred, the 


principles and seeds of all things being, as they ima- 


gine, comprised in them: and for that reason they 
constitute distinct conservators for each of them, 
whose peculiar province it is to preserve them from 
any intermixture or profanation. This purity is the 
principle whereon the Gaures have grounded their 
The water, 
however, is the element next in repute amongst 
them to the fire. A scarlet and deep yellow are 
their favourite colour; and they may make choice 
of them before any other in every thing they wear, 
as being, in some measure, emblems or representa- 
tions of the fire. For the very same reason like- 


wise, a ruby, a carbuncle, and a granate are much 
more valuable in their esteem than any other 
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like most other heathens, very superstitious. 


* 


cions stones whatever. Notwithstanding this pecu- 
lar regard of theirs for scarlet, &c. it is undeniably 
true that their priests are obliged to be drest in white 


during their celebration of divine service. 


Ihe Gaures have their guardian angels for every 


month and day throughout the Fear, and to them 


they direct their prayers, according to the forms laid 
down in their ritua's; but in such a manner as re- 
lates only to every one's particular functions. Here 
Seems to he something of a contradiction, because it 
has been already taken notice ot, that they acknow- 
ledge but one God. "The truth is, like all other 


— + — — > —————_— 


heathens although they acknowledge but one Su- 


preme God, yet they, at the same time address their 


prayers to subordinate beings, whom they consider 
as mediators and intercessors for them. "This was 


the practice with the Greeks of old, as well as the 


Romans; and we may add, that it is the practice 
with the Roman Catholics, otherwise, Why do 
they pray to Saints to intercede for them with 
God ? | 285 
New-ycar's day is a grand festival with them, as 
well as with the people in other nations. They 
likeveise keep six festivals in commemoration of the 
Six days, work of creation, and each of these last 
five days suecessively; and besides these they have a 
great number of lucky and unlucky days, being, 
'These 
Gaures likewise cominemor=te their dead once every 
month throughout the year, and on.such occasions 
they provide an elegant entertainment, in memory 


of their deceased friends and relations. "This monthly 


feast is instituted and kept up by order of an express 
injunction in the sadder or liturgy of the Gaures, 


namely, “ Remember the souls of your departed- 


&* fathers and mothers.” 

The first day of every month is set apart for di- 
vine worship, and so on, the eighth, fifteenth, &c. 
in the same manner as one out of seven is kept by 
the Jews, Christians and Mahometans. The ser- 
mons preached on those days consist chiefly of mo- 
ral precepts, and exhortations to the people, to ob- 
serve strictly the rites and ceremonies of their reli- 
gion, In reading their prayers they resemble in 


their tone of voice, the Jews in their synagogues, 


and many of their ceremonies are similar. In sing- 
ing they likewise resemble the Jews, and vriibably 
this must be owing to some of the Jews remaining 
among them, after the rest returned to Jerusalem, 


— 


— —_ — 
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and rebuilt the city and temple under their captain 


Zerrababel. 
They keep several fasts, and a sort of abstinence 
for five days successively after each of them, so 


that great part of their time is spent in rites and ce- 
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remonies. On all festivals, each person carries , 
part of what he eats, to the temple, as an otieting 
to the fire, and this is done in order to procu c 4 
lessing from heaven upon the fruits of the earth, 
and such other things as serve them. for a sub- 
sistence. a ; 

It is probable, they learned this custom from the 
Banians, wito reside near them, for it has nd ac. 
nity with the ceremonies of the ancient Pervian; 
Oa the mornings of their festivals, they repair be- 
times to their sanctuaries or temples, witch ate but 
mean huts, and take their vicinals along wirn them. 
The rich distribute some part of their plentiful store 
among the poor, and all eat sociably in common 
together, like brothers. Their devotees never tail 
gong once every Cav to worship the sacred fires, in 
one or other of their teinples, and there they confess 
their sins to the priest, much in the same manner, 
says Dr. Hide, as is practised in the church of Rome. 
Those who live too far distant fiom any of these 
pl ces set apart for public worship, content them- 
selves with performing their acts of devotion before 
their own fires at home; and for this purpose, every 
Gaure comes home once in the year, a lighted lamp 
from the sacred fire, in the temple next to where 
they reside, and keep it continually burning. 

Bodily purity is much attended to by them, for 
in that respect they are as scrupulous as tlie Jews or 
Mahometans ; for they refuse to eat or drink with 
any person who is not of the same religion with 
themselves. Whether the Gaures are ambitious or 
not, of making proselytes, like the professors of mos! 
other religions, does not appear from any of the ac- 
counts we have of them; but as no temporal ad- 
vantages are to be derived from this profession, 
consequently they are but few in number; and I. 
Hanway tells us, that they are a poor despised peo- 
ple, who live in remote parts, and are very cruelly 
treated by the Mahometans, But notwithstanding 
all this poverty and many hardships which they sui- 
fer, yet they — same love of ambition as 15 
peculiar to other people; for they have thei! high 
priest and all subordinate ones, and the election 01 
these is carried on with the same intrigues as m 
other countries where the emoluments are worth 
seeking after. None, however, can be admitted t0 
the priesthood but sons of priests, and this is one 9 | 
the reasons why all their priests are obliged to mal 
ry: All their priests wear long beards from the 
chin, but they shave their cheeks, and if they havs 
whiskers they cut them short. Their caps term. 


nate in a point, and the laps of it hang down to thei 


neck. Their hair is generally long, and they ale 


enjoined never to cut it, except when they go 17? 
a . | | : mourning 
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mourning for a deceased relation. When the per- |. They have likewise an ordinance of a ve pe- 


form divine service, the priests hold a cloth befc 
their mouths, that the people may not see their lips 
ve. ; 
"Their upper garment is of a reddish colour, but 
they are poor wretched rags, such as we would not 
take up in the streets. It falls down from the neck 
to the calf of the legs, and is bound round their 
waists with a sash of camels hair. This sash or 
girdle is consecrated by the high-priest, and consi- 
dered as containing many virtues. Every faithful 
Gaure is obliged to take care of his girdle, for if he 
should lose one, he must neither eat, drink, nor sleep, 
till he has purchased another of one of the priest, 
who have always some to dispose of. They ima- 
gine that he who loses his girdle, loses all the bles- 
sings inherent in it, and they have a proverb, © A 
« man without his girdle is without his blessing.“ 
They begin to wear it When they are from twelve 
to fifteen years of age, for at that age they think 
they can comprehend all the principles, and practise 
all the duties of their religion. x 
The laity are enjoined to he very strict and pre- 
cise in their deportment, and to perform the duties 
required of them with diligence and application. 
Shame and fear, according to the Gaures, are the 
basis and foundation of all virtues. "They are com- 
manded strictly to examine, and weigh every thing 
they propose to undertake, and put nothing in exe- 


cution till * are fully convinced of its justice 


and equity. "They are likewise obliged, when they 
go out in a morning, to return God thanks for the 
ctetion of all those animals, of what. nature or kind 
socyer which they see in their way, but their priests 
are subject to still greater austerities. : 
Besides the obligations they are under of being 
perfectly acquainted with all the principles in their 
religion, . all the rites and ceremonies used in di- 
vine service, they must abstain from every sort of 
carnal lusts, or desires, and keep themselves pure, 
both · before God and man. Thus they are not to 
tel! lies, because God is truth, nor are they to be too 
curious, lest they should pry into things beyond 
their comprehension. They must not touch any 
ming that is impure and polluted, and they are 
to oblige all those whom they marry, to promise 
that they will not deviate from their religious prin- 
ciples ; to attend constantly on divine worship, to ha- 
bituate themselves to the practice of patience, to be of 
just, affable disposition, and imitateas far as in them 
lies, the perfections of the deity, who is for ever 
merciful and gracious to the whole human race, 
notwithstanding their many sins, iniquities and un- 
grateful provocations, „ | 
No. 19, 


Ore | 


| 


the first. 


culiar nature, by which their high priest is prohibited 


from touching any secular person, but more espe- 


cially one whom they reckon a Ileretic, or infidel. 
He is obliged to wash himself and to put a hand to 
all his own necessary affairs, either as a mark of his 
humility and condescension, or for the better pre- 
servation of his bodily purity. He is to abstain from 
every thing that is superfluous, to spend part of his 
revenues in alms-deeds and other works of piety, and 


to avoid all manner of extortion in collecting his - 


tithes, He must habituate himself to the practice of 
contemplation, study, and reflect on the precepts of 
his religion without the least intermission, to reprove 


the vicious, and to stand in awe of no being, how- 


ever illustrious and potent, but God himself. I 
conclude, he is under the necessity of taking care 
that the sacred fire never goes out, and to seg that 
no person offers to profane it. | 

As the people are extremely poor, so they are 


obliged ta use many expedients in order to support 


their priests, who, at the best, are but a mise- 
rable set of beings. Every devotee is obliged on the 
twenty-fifth of April to extinguish his lamp, and pay 
the priest about the value of sixpence of our money 
to have it re-kindled from the sacred altar. Ihe sun 
and the consecrated fire, which the Gaures belicve to 
be the visible symbols of the divine presence, bear 
some affinity to that fire which the ancient Jews 
made use of on their altars, erected for their sacri- 
fices, and which continued till the first destruction 
of the city and temple. Indeed, the sicred fre in 
the Jewish temple, was always considered as an 


emblem of the deity, although no divine honours 


were paid to it. | 

Neither the Jews of old could, nor are the Gaures 
at present permitted to put any but pure clean wood 
on these fires. There must be no bark upon the 
wood, nor any defilement whatever. Indeed, the 
strong conformity between them may serve to shew 
that some of the Heathens, e Br in Persia, 
borrowed ceremomes from the Jews, which they 
did not understand. | 

At present their priests are not permitted to have 


any more than one wife, unless she proves barren, 


and in that case, in order to have children, they 
may take another, but not without the consent of 
The Gaures are proud and ambitious of 
nothing more than that of having a numerous issue, 
and this they call adding numbers to the faithful ; for 
according to their notions, such an increase of their 


stock will be looked upon as meritorious at the day 


of judgment, provided they are born in wedlock. 
All their marriages are pertormed in their places of 
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public worship, where the priest joins their hands, 
prays with them, and gives them his benediction. 


marriage state is the most honourable in the world, 
especially when Ons bave children. All their mar- 
riages are performed before the sacred fire, and when 
the parties have joined hands, the bridegroom gives 


the bride some small pieces of money as a pledge | 


of all his temporal substance being hers. They are 
ordered by their religion to marry very young, and 
the women whom they take to be wives must be of 
the same sentiments with themselves. = 
The Gaures never circumcise, but wash their 
children, which is a kind of baptism or —_— 
practised by them for the purification of the soul. 
The new-born infant is brought to the temple, and 


presented to the priest before the sun and the fire. 
Ihe pries: having taken an exact account of the time 


when the child was born, he then calculates what is 
to happen to him in this world. As these impostors 


must be often deceived, one would naturally ima- 


gine that such circumstances would open the eyes 
of the people, and lead them off from deception ; 
but the great misfortune is, that where the mind is 
once bewildered with superstition, all hopes of re- 
formation are lost, and even the silly tricks practised 
by artful impostors, are considered as the quintes- 


sence of truth. | 


Ihe parents having declared the name of the child, 
the priest pronounces it aloud, and then pours some 
pure water upon a certain piece of wood, called 
holm. In the next place he sprinkles the infant with 
the consecrated water, and prays that it may be the 
means of his purification. He then dips the child 
all over in the water, which concludes the whole of 
the ceremony. 

When the infant attains to seven years of age, 


he is brought to the priest to be confirmed, as being 


then qualified to be admitted into their temples. 
Ihe priest asks the youth a few questions, suitable 
to the occasion, and teaches him a few prayers, 
which the child must retain in his memory, and re- 
peat them, holding his mouth over the sacred fire, 
with a cloth before both it and his nostrils, least his 
breath should convey any sort of pollution. As 
soon as he has finished his prayers, the priest gives 


him some water to drink, and the rind of a a 


nate to chew in his mouth, as an internal purifica- 
tion. To conclude, he bathes him in a tub of water, 
and afterwards binds his girdle on him; but accor- 
ding to Hide, the latter part of this ceremony is 
not performed till the child arrives at years of matu- 
rity. 
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und commends his spirit to the living 
It is a received notion among the Gaures, that the | 


When a Gaure is dying, his friends send for a | 


priest, who, standing close by his ear, Pſays for him, 
od. A dead 
corpse defies the person who touches it, for which 
reason none of the priests must come within ten feet 
of it. They never bury their dead, because they ima. 
gine it would profane and pollute the earth. They 
ve round towers erected of stone, and thither they 
carry their dead on biers; within the tower is a stair 
case with deep steps made in a winding form, and 
when the bearers are got within, the pnests scale the 
walls by the help of ladders ; when they have drag- 
ged the corpse gently up with ropes, they then let 
it slide down the stair case. During the first three 
duys after the body has been thus 3 of, the 
people firmly believe that the devil is on his watch 


and seeks all opportunities to torture and torment 


the soul, which, therefore, wings her way with all 
possible speed towaids the celestial regions, in hopes 
to escape the tyranny of that malicious enemy of 
mankind, and tend of darkness. For this reason, 
the friends and relations of the deceased meet toge- 
ther at morning, noon, and night, to beg of God, 
in the most ardent manner, to pardon, and absolve 
him from all his sins. On the fourth day the soul is 
fixed in the place appointed for it, either of happi- 
ness, or misery, and it is therefore on this fourth 
day that the priests prognosticate the future state of 
the deceased. The method used by these impostors is 
rather singular, and different from any thing we have 
hitherto taken notice of in our accounts of other 
Heathen nations. . 

The party deceased, being laid under the walls of 
the sepulchre, with eyes turned towards the heavens, 
the vultures are permitted to come and peck at his 
face: the first part they generally attack is the eye, 
and if they seize at once upon the right, the corpse 
is instantly carried to a white tower, as a proof 
that the soul is in heaven; but on the contrary, !t 
the vultures peck at the left eye, then the body 1s 
carried to a black tower, it being their opinion that 

the soul is in a state of punishment. However, 
they are not uniform in this, for Ovington says, tut 
e, expose a dead carcase to the birds ef 
prey, they lay him decently on the ground, hie 
one of the relations goes round the village to ily | 
he can allure a dog to follow him. He does all de 

can to bring the animal as near as possible to 1 
corpse, for they imagine that the nearer the dog 
comes, the nearer the departed soul is to everlasing 
happiness. But if the dog cannot be tempted 9 


| approach it, then it is considered as a bad omen, 


and they almost despair of his ever entering into 
happiness. h 


When the dog has performed the task inn 


| him, two priests, N about ten yards distant 
| om the body, repeat a form of prayer half an hour 


in length, but they hum it over in such a manner as 


hardly to give themselves time to breathe. During 
the whole 
| of paper fixed to each ear, and hangs over the face 
about three inches below the chin. As soon as the 
| prayers are over, the corpse is carried to the place 
| allotted for its reception, and all the company fol- 
bow it two and two, with their hands devoutly 
dosed. They are enjoined not to speak a word, be- 
cus their 8epulchral monument is a place of silence 

| aud repose. RE: | 
e cannot conclude this account of these idola- 
ters, without taking notice of one sentiment they 


embrace, which indeed is in some measure peculiar - 
to all the heathen nations we have treated of, name- | 


ly, the immortality of the soul. Strange, that from 


one extremity of the world to the other, even the | 


most unenlightened nations should believe the doc- 

tine of the Immortality of the soul, and yet many of 

foe who have been brought up under the joyful 

sound of the gospel should deny it. This will rise 
m condemaation against them, and they will be 
convictedat the tribunal of the great judge of all the 
| earth, for trampling upon knowledge. We are sur- 
prised stil! more, that there should be none but 
learned men in the world so abandoned, but learnin 
without grace and the fear of God, becomes a rea 
curse instead of an useful blessing. | 

The above mstances of those who have the bene- 
ht of the gospel dispensation, will be in the end a 
aeadful aggravation of their guilt. Our Saviour 
$a it would be more tolerable for Sodom and Go- 
morrah at the day of judgement, than for the unbe- 
lering Jews. And if this is to be the case and con- 


ml ordinances, how then shall those escape who 
trample under foot the blood of the son of God, 
| who crucify him a- fresh, and put him to open shame. 
| How dreadful the consideration, that men, brought 
| up by their parents in the purity of the christian 
lbetrme, should attempt to establish a system which 
len an ignorant heathen would shudder at. And 
Jt there are men of no small abilities, who have 
Vcmpted to prove that the soul of man is mortal. 
by such doctrines being believed, the hedges of mo- 
gc and genuine piety are broken down, and the: 
d. gates of profaneness set open. | 


See tus, many unthinking young persons, wh 
aalen might have been an honour to their pa- 
ais, and the comfort of their declining years, have 


krzvt the fear of God, despised religious duties, 


of this ceremony, the corpse has a piece 


ation of those Jews who lived under a law of car- 


* 
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plunged themselves into diseases and death, and been 


hurried down to damnation in multitudes. - 
Melancholy as this subject is, its importance 
obliges us to dwell upon it; could those unhappy = 
materjalists, of whom we have been speaking, be 
brought to acknowledge their own weakness, and 
their own wickedness, there might then be some 


hopes of a reformation, but. in the mean time we 


may lament the shocking condition of human na- 
ture. Well might Dr. Watts say, 


Backwards with humble shame we look: 
Oa our original ; | 

How is our nature dash'd and broke 
In our first father's fall. 

To all that's good averse and blind, 
But prone to all that's ill ; l 

What dreadful darkness veils our mind 


How obstinate our will! 


These reflections do not arise from any suggestions 
of a gloomy mind, but really from a concern the 


author has, as far as his weak abilities will permit, 
to promote the best interest of his fellow creatures. 


He is not so sanguine in his hopes, as to imagine 
that it is in his power to stem the torrent of infidelity, 
but he is sensibly touched when he finds some men 
calling themselves ministers of the everlasting gos- 
pel, and at the same time attempting to establish 
deism itself. This they evidently do, when the 
tell us, that there is no immortality of the ara { 
nor a future state of rewards and punishments. Thus 
they are worse than the most illiterate heathens, 
and even the deists laugh at them. Ihey hate the 
cross of Christ, they despise the gospel ; so that we 
may apply to them what Dr. Young says, 


And is there, who the blessed cross wipes off, 
As a foul blot from his dishonour'd brow ? 
if angels tremble, tis at such a sight: 


Ihe wretch chey quit, desponding of their charge; 


More struck with grief or wonder, who can tell. 
Upon the whole, while we look upon the evi- 


dence of the heathens as a collateral proof of the + 


truth of our holy religion, yet we have a higher 
authority to trust to, namely, divine wisdom itself. 
Christ said to his disciples, Because I live, you 
shall live also: And we may venture to affirm, that 


as he became the first fruits of them that slept, 80 


our bodies shall be raised up at the last day, and 
being joined to our precious and immortal souls, 


shall both together enjoy eternal happiness. 
5 ö 
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N ancient times this country was considered as a | 
third part of the terrestrial globe, and it may be 


properly called a peninsula; for were it not for that 
small tract of land running between the Red Sea 
and the Mediterranean, it would actually be an 
island. It is remarkable that in ancient times there 
were many christans here“ who had fair and flou- 
rishing churches, and here some of the most emi- 
nent christian fathers resided; among these were 
Cyprian, bishop of Carthage; Austin, bishop of 
Hippo; and Tertullian the famous apalogist. These 
African churches continued to flourish till about the 
middle of the seventh century, when the Arabians, 
under their caliphs, established Mahometarism in 
many parts, such as Egypt, Morocco, Algiers, &c. 
but at present the greater number of the inhabitants 
are idolators. But here we find it impossible for us 
to inform the reader, from whence these modern 
idolators derive their worship; for it bears no man- 
ner of affinity to that of either the Greeks, Romans, 
or Egyptians; and there is so little of the ancient 
religion of the Ethiopians, Nigritians, &c. preserved 
in it, that it would prove a very difficult task to trace 
from those remains the idolatry of their descendants. 

Strabo has transmitted to us the following tenets 
and religious ceremonies of the Ethiopians. © "They 
„acknowledge, says he, one immortal and su- 
preme being, who is the first cause of all things, and 
believe in another god, who is immortal, name- 
less, and wholly unknown They look upon 


6 


Lad 


c 


„ 


«« their patrons and benefactors, and their most il- 


** 


lustrious personages, as deities. And they are of 
opinion, that kings in general are the guardians 


their fire, in the same manner, and with the same 
care and circumspection, as the ancient Romans: 
but this assertion has no authority to svppors it, lie! 
adds, than the Africans of Ly bia and Numidia, $5. 
fered up their sacrifices, and addressed their hac 
to some particular planets; and one part of the ne- 


of all the inferior orders and degrees of men, and 


ce 


„ peculiar favourites. There are some persons 
amongst those who dwell under the torrid Zone, 
that are looked upon as perfect atheists, because 
„they detest the sun, and curse that radiant planet 
as often as it rises, on account of its excessive 
« heat, &c.” Herodotus assures us, that the At- 


lantes, who are inhabitants of the Lybian desarts, 
curse the sun Iikewise, bacause he burns them, and 


parches up all their country. Purchas makes the 
ancient Africans pay divine adoration to the sun, 
and to the fire; and they consecrated, says he, di- 


vers temples in honour to both, and maintained 


that particular persons are the protectors of their | 


roes , worshipped Guighimo, that is to say, the 
Lord of heaven, Their Pagan supersiitions were 
afterwards improved by embracing the [cw!s); rites 
and ceremonies, {which they religiously obs for 
a long time, till they were converted to the chriztian 
faith, from which they apostatized soon after, and} 
sunk into the vile impostures of Mahomet. If 
therefore we may rely on the veracity of Purchas,] 
who has given us this account, the footsteps of ſu- 
daism, Christianity, and Mahometanism, are, in all 
probability, still discernable in their idolatrous wor- 
ship. It is probable, likewise, that the Hottentots, 
wha reside in the remotest parts of Africa, observe 
the Jewish ceremonies at this very day ; for the Ger- 
man historian, who has given us in Be a long ac- 
count of the Cape of Good Hope, and zhe several 
countries inhabited by those people, affirms it tor a 
positive truth; nay, it is possible, were we inclined 
to produce learned quotations from the Greek ad 
Roman authors, we might be able to reconcile the 
ideas of the ancient and modern Africans ; but such 
curious researches would seem so much the more 
needless and impertinent, as it is impossible to deter 
mine, in this case, what would be agreeable to, and 
hit the taste of the reader. 


The Religion of the Inhabitants of Nigriti, 
or Nigeria. | 


THIS Nigritia comprehends the several dominant 
of Gualato, Genehoa, Tombut, Melli, Sous", 1 
digna, and Sanfara, and the kingdoms of bene“ 
Gambia, &c. Some of these Nigritians embrach 
the Mahometan religion. Those of Gauiats 1 
are informed, pay divine adoration to fire ; 11 
for the rest, they cannot properly: be said to pro ir 
any religion at all. The inhabitants of Sch 
and the parts adjacent, pay their respects 0 


. . | o10U 
moon with loud acclamations, and their ng 


gi 
Slug 


berbs, and all sorts of 


cular part of the body, wit 
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Fomhip is celebrated in the hollow trunks of the 


most spacious trees, and the idols, who preside in 
these temples are honoured with divers oblations, 
which, for the generality, consist in beans, , 
in; but sometimes, in 


they sacrifice the blood of beasts. This worship of 


theirs is under the direction and management of a 
| kind of priests, who dispose of several little leathern 
purses amongst these negroes full of pieces of paper 


with mystic characters drawn upon them, of equal 
force and virtue as those of amulets and abraxas. 
Tuese priests, as we are informed, contract no alli- 
ance with the laity ; and they are expressly enjoined 
not o marry any woman whomsoever, out of the 


zacerdotal tribe. 


We are informed, likewise, that these Negroes 
ack 10w!-dge the unity and dmnipotence of the god- 
head; and circumcise their children, when they are 


about six or seven years old. But all the accounts 


we dave of these African countries, ate in reality 
ver ame and uncertain, and full of contradictions. 
Ho verer, if we may give any credit to them the 
. __ 4 . - 8 

in abitants of Nubia were formerly Christians, and 
at nis very day some antique footsteps may be seen 
there of Jesus Christ, and several of the saints. 


They baptize with a hot iron; or, more properly 


speaking, they make an 9 on some parti- 

that instrument, as an 
equivalent to baptism. The inhabitants of Gambia, 
aud the parts adjacent, have retained a faint and im- 
perfect knowledge of Jesus Christ, whom they call 
„Nabe, and of whom they say, that he was the 


son of Mary, and a great prophet. If it be true, 


they are indebted to the Mahometans for that idea of 


him . 


The Negroes of Kasamanse worship an idol, by 


them called China; and their priests, whom they 
call Aracani, carry it in procession on some certain 


days in the year set apart for that solemn purpose. 


Their standard, or banner, is a kind of white silk 
scarf, on which are painted several dead men's bo nes, 
and ears of rice. 
deposit the god within the hollow of a tree, an' 
there mals oblations of honey, and such other 
good things as they see convenient. This idol, or 
god of theirs, called China, is represented, it is 
said in the form of a faggot, or bundle of sticks 
bound together. | 
The worship of the people of Madigna is a medley, 
or composition of idolatry and Mahometanism. 
Their Bexerins, who dre their priests, are very much 
addicted to the practice and study of magic; and the 
Land Bexerin, who is, as it were, their soverei 


pontiff, resides in the metrepolitan city of that king- 


No, 19. 4 
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After the procession is over, they 


even part with their wives whenever t 


speot to such as are profested drummers, which is 


young gentlemen present, to enquire into their cha- 


tion to their parents for them, but gratify their old 


tions, both men and women, follow the corpse. 


dom; and all the priests keep seminaries of supersti- 
tion and 8 knowledge. They distribute some 
particular billets amongst their pupils and the people, 
vrhich are, they pretend, infallible preservatives from 
all manner of dangers and disasters. Some of them 


are so ignorant, or wicked, as to refuse ascribing. 


the blessings which they receive to God's goodness: 

for, say they, if he was really good and gracious, he 

would never suffer his creatures to be at such trouble 
and fatigue to attain them. 

All these Negroes in general are up er and 

cy think pro- 

per. They are under no manner of restrictions in 


this particular, and act without the guidance of rea- 


son in every point relating thereto, but in having no 
conversation with a wife that is with child. Ihe 
inhabitants of Sierra Leona have in all their cities or 
borough towns, a kind of boarding- school or monas- 
tery, situate at some distance | Ot the common 


dwelling-houses, where the young, ladies that are 


marriageable, are educated for a about a year, under 
the care and conduct of a venerable old gentleman, 


who is a person of rank and distinction, as well as 


unspotted character and reputation. At the year's 


end, they are released from their conanement, and 


permitted to appear, dressed in their best attire, at 
their public ball or assembly. The relations of the 
young ladies like wise accompany them to this ma- 
trimonial market, where there are always a croud of 


racter, and survey them, whilst they are dancing to 
their Moorish music. After they have taken the 
necessary precautions, they make choice of such as 
they fancy, and pay not only a valuable considera- 


superintendant for his extraordinary care and expence 
in their education. | 

The Negroes of Senegal and the Jaloffes, accom- 
pany their dead to the grave with the beat of drum, 
at the head of their funeral train; and all the rela- 


When they inter their dead, they bury with them 
all the implements and utensils they made use of 
when living, and afterwards close their graves, and 
erect a kind of monument over them. The mate-- 
rials of the house. in which the deceased resided, 
is, for the generality, devoted to this particular ser- 
vice, and a wiite flag, or standard in case he was a 
warrior, is always set upon the top of his monu- 
ment. These Negroes entertain a notion with re- 


very remarkable. They imagine, that the ground 
where they are interred immediately loses its native 
1 and becomes barren ;, and that if they should 
LY 
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throw them into a river, or the sea, the very fish 
would be infected, and rendered incapable of spaun- 
ing. In order to prevent such fatal inconveni- 
encies, if we may rely on the 88 
they bury them in che hollow trunks of 
trees. | 
These funeral rites and solemnities naturally lead 
vs to the notions which these Negroes entertain 
with respect to their serpents. As they are fully 
persuaded, that their friends and relations are meta- 
morphosed into these reptiles after their decease, 
they cannot be induced by any means whatever, to 
injure, or kill any one of them, though never 80 
dangerous and destructive: They firmly believe, that 
some person or another in their neighbourhood, 
would infallibly die upon che spot, where such an 
animal should lose its life. Several of the negrocs 
have the art of charming these venemous repriles, 
and will venture to handle and play with them with- 
out any manner of fear or retactance, Ihese ma- 
giciaus, likewise, can, by their fascinations, heal 
Such persons as have had the misfortune to be dan- 
gerously wounded by them. In short, they chatm 
their very horses, imagining that by virtue thereof, 
they shall run no manner Fg risque in riding them, 
and that in war they will deliver them out of the 
hands of their enemies. Ihe ancients ascribed much 
the same virtue to the Psylles, who Tesided in those 
parts now called Barca; but de this 
pretended wer rhe and the vouchers which our 
historians produce o 


spells or charins for soothin 
these reptiles, and rendering the malignity or 


poison ineffectual], it is very probable the surpr® 
influences of such fascinations, may be reduced to 
dome secrets in nature, to which at present we are 
perfect stranger s. | 
The natives of Gambia bury their dead, with all 
their gold and valuable treasures, and he who has 


the richest grave, is, in their opinion, the happiest 


man. When the king of Guinella dies, twelve offi- 
cers, dressed in party-coloured robes, proclaim, by 
sound of proper instruments, his majesty's decease 
to all the people; whereupon they all surround the 
corpse robed in white, and proceed immediately to 


the election of a new sovereign. bao bathe or 
wash the deceased 'all over, 'then take out his | 


bowels, and burn them in the presence of the god 
of their country, but preserve his ashes however, 
and embalm his body. About a month afterwards 
they solemnize the pompous funeral, and bring per- 
fumes from all parts for the purification of the 
corpse. Six persons, dressed in white silk robes, 
carry bim to the grave; and during the procession 
there is a methncholy Concert of 
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of Dapper, 
their largest | 


both votal and inztrumental. The wholc train of 
attendants, except such as are princes of the blood 
walk on foot, and they indeed are mounted on horse. 
back, dressed all in Wie which is the usual mourn- 
ing with them, as well as the Chinese. 
All his wives, most faithful friends and domestics 
and even his favourite horses, are sacrificed at the 
grave, in order to attend him to the other word. 
Ve have no such instances of loyalty amongst Jy 
neither is it to be supposed, that their subjects are 
sanguine rivals in this case, and make all the interest 
they possibly can, to procure the honour of attending 
his majesty in this solemn expedition; for many of 
them take care to abscond, when they find his ma- 
jesty's death approaching. Our accounts add more. 
over, that these his unhappy companions are treated 
with uncommon barbarity even before they are sa- 
crificed. But be that as 1t will, these Savage Moors 
are not half so heroic and intrepid as our ancient 
Gauls and Germans were, who never swerved from 
their toyalty, nor started at the apprehensions of at- 
renting their sovereigns to Vahalla ; that is, to the - | 
other world. The latter, on the contrary, were 80 
concerned, a should not arrive soon enough 
at those regions of bliss, where they might carouse 
and indulge themselves without any of the anxious 
cares that pall the enjoyments of this life, that their 
grandees took care to ride post thither; and for 
that reason their horses were killed afterwards, and 
buried with their masters. Is it not very surprisin 
that Christianity, which gives us such a eig 
prospect of a future state, should not be able to 
ean us from our violent, or at least, too fond han- 
| kitng aer the present? Can so pure and holy a 
religion produce effects 80 -inconsistent with the 
Scope of our wise legislator? From whence can it 
possibly proceed? It must doubtless arise from thus, 
that Christianity promises nothing but spiritual ad- 
vantages; and promises of that nature have not 
power sufficient to influence even the teachers and 
propagators of them. For, in general, they are 
shocked at the apprehensions of death as much as 
any other persons, and in all probability more. It 
is possible, they may be more sensible than others of | 
the intricacies that attend religious maxims. _ 
The natives of Beni and Sousos, add to their hi- 
deous outcries and lamentations sundry presents, 
which when they go to a funeral they cart) with 
them, and divide into three parts or shares; one 
whereof is appropriated. to the-king's service, au, 
ther to the relations of the ces, and the third 
to the party deceased himself, with whom it 15 bu- 
ried. For the'generality, they erect a hut on mu 


"Moorish music, 


occasion, at some small distance from the, g ger | 
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nich the relations of the deceased meet together, 
in order to ask him what troubles and sorrows he 
meets with in the other world, and to offer up their 
prayers to- Almighty God to re- 
ase him from all his afflictions. 4 
and grandees of their country, they take care to bury 
them with all the Secrecy and precaution imagina- 
ble, and frequently conceal them even in the bosom 
o their deepest rivers, that no person whosoever ; 
dall be able to extract, or run away with, the im- 
mense treasures which are buried with them. 

They bury the Kings of Sierra-Leona, in the 
high-roads; because such as in their life-time have 
| acted in a public capacity, and been possessed of the 

most important posts, ought, according to the no- 
tions of these negroes, to appear in public 
in some measure, after their decease. ' 
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The Religion of the Inhabitants of the Coast 


THE slave trade carried on in Guinea, has given 
Europeans many opportunities of making themselves 
vell acquainted with the inhabitants. Happy had 
| cur merchants been as assiduous to promote the 

knowledge.of Christianity, and the eternal happiness 
of immortal souls, as they have been to procure 
ches, by means that no man can justify. This 
melancholy subject has been considered in a proper 
point of view by Mr. Granvile Sharp, a gentleman, 
as much distinguished for his learning, as for the 
most unblemished character, universal benevolence, 
b He considers it in a light 
wich no one ever did before, namely, that as Jeru- 

a by the Babylonians for their 
oppressions of the poor, so the continuing of the 
dare trade, and even encouragin 
ments upon sinſul nations. In 
that these people are used as 
; es as at home. 
tang to do with the argument, for we must insist 
ar no mortal has a right to deprive his fellow- 
— of liberty, except for - crimes. But are 
ese poor Africans, when brought to the West- In- 
BS mstructed in religion? No, it is industriously 
— from them. Nay, it is not long since 

- 7 were bought and sold in England, like beasts 

: en. Noencomiums can be too great on Mr. 
\ cp. who brought the matter to the fountain- 


0 of the law, and obtained a solemn judgment, 
wat no slave can live in Rn 


ner, whether an African, 


s to the kings | 


likewise, | 


| 


uinea. 


it, will bring 


This has no- 


gland; that every fo- 


of the world, is free the moment he sets his foot on 
shore in this country. We with pleazure may add 


or from any other part 


| 


further, chat the court of session in Scotland, has 


ae given judgment to the same import as in Eng- 
nd. 


We thought these things necessary to be pre- 
mised, in order to make the reader better acquainted 
with these people, and their religious sentiments; 
for some of them observe the ceremony of circum- 
cision, without assigning any mannei of reason for 
their conduct, which, perhaps, may be grounded on 
mere necessity. But should some certain custums 
be added to it, which are in vogue with their neigh- 
bours; such as presenting the choicest of their 


fruits to a particular god, called Belly, and to the 


souls of their relations; refraining from eating beef 


or veal, or any kind of shell-fish, we may visibly 


discern the footsteps of Judaism, and the Paganism 
of the ancient Egyptians. This hint, we presume, 
is sufficient for such to draw conclusions from, as 
are fond of reconciling the most distant conjectures. 

Purchas has collected abundance of curious ob- 
servations, relating to the religion of these people, 
and their rites and ceremonies. Notwithstanding 


they have no books, no scriptures, nor even any Ct- 
vil ſaws for their political government, yet it is cer- . 
tain, they are not destitute of all religion. They 


dedicate and set apart Tuesday for the worship of 
their Fetiches, as we do Sunday to the service of 


God. This day of rest is very strictly observed in 


the exercise of dancing, &c. and this is like wise 
their day appointed for the circumcision of their 
children. There is one of their Fetiches, it seems, 
whom they acknowledge superior to all the rest. 
When any one asks them what notion they enter- 
tain of the Deity, they answer, that he is black like 
themselves; and that instead of being their bounti- 
ful benefactor, he acts like a tyrant and an oppressor. 
To this our historian replied, in the language of a 
missionary, that God is white like us, is good and 

racious, and has done great and marvellous things 


[tor us: that he descended from heaven to earth for 


our sakes, and was crucified by the Jews for our sal- 
vation; that after the dissolution of these our 


earthly tabernacles, our souls shall take their flight 


to the celestial regions; but all this seemed mere 
cant and jargon to these negroes, who chiefly op- 
posed the divine providence; alledging that they 
were no ways indebted to the deity, but to the 
earth, the waters, the planets, &c. for the man 

blessings they enjoyed ; and it is no wonder at all 
to hear them talk in this strain. If we will but 
give ourselves the least time to reflect. we may ea- 
sily discern the weakness and insufficiency of such 


arguments 
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argue with the negroes ; especially on the ab- 
surdity of insisting on the whiteness of the God of 


the Christians, in opposition to the black deity. 
Could no better way be found ovt to confute he 


negroes, than by aer da; a God to them of 


another colour from their own : 
The Fetiches are the particular deities of the ne- 
es; and every one has a different sort, according 
to the direction of their Masoucki, that is, accord- 
ing to Ovington, who is an historian of veracity, 
the priests af Guinea. They ascribe their good for- 
tune, and happy. deliverance out of all evils, to 
these Fetiches; and were they not so illiterate as 
they are, one would be apt to imagine, that they 
had copied the Talismans of the eastern nations, 
which, by virtue of their characteristics, had an in- 


fuence over the works of nature, and could prevent 
an impending storm of rain or hail, that hung over 


their heads, or any other event that they saw perni- 
cious to them. But in all probability, their Fe- 
tiches are much the same as the Manitous of the 
Northern Americans, which bear a very near afhnity 
to the Genii of the ancients, particularly the Fauns 
and Sylvans. These _ pay them all the testi- 


monies of the profoundest respect and veueration 


imaginable; and a glass of palm-wine is poured 
out to their honour, and has the precedency is all 


their public entertainments. 


There are some particular birds, as also the sword- 
fish, vrhich they look upon as fetiches; and their 
trees like wise hear the same venerable denomination; 


and some of them are accounted the guardians of 
their hills and mountains. They perform their sa- 


crifices at the foot of these trees, and they are fully 
persuaded, that should any one presume to lop 
off one of their branches, he would be the im- 
mediate cause of the total destruction of all their 


fruits. Whenever they consult these trees, as ora- 


cles, they tell us the Fetiche, or the devil, perhaps, 
assumes the shape of a black dog. Sometimes he 
does not condescend so far as to make his personal 
appearance, but delivers his answer invisible to hu- 


man sight. The high mountains that have been 
struck with thunder, and such hills as are exposed to 


the same fate, are looked upon as the habitations of 
some of the Fetiches. The Blacks never presume to 
approach them without some oblation in their hands; 
and they sprinkle palm-wine, and strew millet, and 
divers other grains all round about them. 

There are some particular stones like wise like our 
land-marks, which are reckoned amongst the num- 
ber of Fetiches; and as they are made use of for 
that very purpose too, there is a great resemblance, 


in our opinion, between them and the god Terminus, 


— 


or the Terminal-Stone of the Romans. But ome 


ge, critic, perhaps, may start an objection here; 
and ask, 


why we should not rather compare then, 
those Stones which they erected on their high roy 
for the direction of travellers? but, be that 23 | 
will, they place Fetiches before their doors, ny | 
these titular deities are made in the farm of grapple 
or hooks, which we generally make use of to falt 
our fruit-trees. The Negro priests fasten these ty 
the stone Fetiches before-mentioned, which they tel 
us are as ancient as the world itself, and afterwards 


dispose of them to the people, at the best price they | 


can get, for the preservatiou of their houses. This 
much for their larger Fetiches; but they have seie. 
ral besides of a smaller 8ize, which they carry about 
them, consisting of baubles of little or no value, 
and which the priests sell to the Blacks after a for. 
mal congecration of them in their way. These they | 
wear sometimes about their necks, and sommes 
under their arm-pits; and these they pray to con- 
stantly night and morning; to these they present 


the choicest morsels of every thing they cat; and 


dress them, in short, in the gayest attire they dn 
possibly procure. | 

On that day which answers to our Sway, the 
Blacks. assemble themselves together in a Sve 


square, in the centre whereof is a sacred trec, calcd 


the tree of the Fetiche. At the foot thereof they 
set a table which is embellished below with beugt 


wreathed in the form of crovns. Thc ble 1s 


covered with palm-wine, rice, millet, &c. m order 
to drink and eat afier their service is over, in hn ut 
of their Fetiches. The whole day is spent in das- 
cing and capering round the tree of ihe Feticie, and 
in ets: Fan druming upon divers instumens ot] 
brass. priest frequently sits near the cent of 
the place before a kind of altar, on wich he ofo's 
up some $acrifices to the Fetiches; and ome meaty 
women and children sit promiscuously roun the c- 
lebrant, who reads or Pronounces 4 kind ot Fm 
to them. At the conclusion, he takes a wibp * 

of straw, twisted hard, which he dips: into 2 Py 
full of some particular liquor in which there s 4 
serpent. He either besmears or sprinbles the chi- 
dren with this holy water, mumbling over t ei 4 
certain form of words, and he observes the same ce- 


remony with respect to the altar, and aiter wares 


empties the pot; and then his assisranrs che the 
service with some inarticulate unintellig le oundz, 
loud acclamations, aud clapping of hands. 0n » 
solemn day they wash their faces and bodies 3 |; 
more care and. pains than on any ct'e! ; for weh 
practise ablutions. They wash themselves every 


| morning, and afterwards draw white lines 1 


in the room of it. 
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| their faces, with. a piece of earth like chalk, or lime, 


a8 acts of devotion, performed in honour of their 
Fetiche, The priest, attended 10 two women, fre- 
quently repairs to the tree of the 

accomplish his magical incantattons; at the foot 
whereof there appears, as-we are informed, a black 
dog, who answers all his pay vines cir? | 

"his is the nature of the oracles, and if, for in- 
cance, the king is divested of his prerogative, or de- 
frauded in his customs, he has recourse to the tree, 
which he looks upon as his Fetiche, and he presents 
it with something to eat and drink, as a kind of ob- 
lation. The priests approach the tree afterwards, in 
order to intreat it in the most solemn manner, to re- 
solre their queries. In order to succeed in these 
important V they erect a small pyramid of 
ashes, in which they plant a bough of the tree; after 
that, they take a pot full of water, drink a draught 
of it, and then sprinkle the bough. This ceremony 
is attended with a certain form of words, mumbled 
oyer amongst themselves, which, in all probability, 
are very mysterious. Having proceeded thus far, 
they sprinkle the bough a second time, and besmear 
their faces with some of the aforesaid ashes, and 
soon after this, as they assure us, the Fetiche, or the 
devil, delivers his final answer. _ 

Villault de Bellefond has given us a description of 
another sacrifice of these blacks, dedicated to one 
of those evil, or mischievous Fetiches, which we 
have already mentioned. I saw, says he, a man 
and women at the door of a certain house in one of 


their cantons or provinces, who had killed a chicken, 


and were draining its blood upon some leaves, 
which they had strewed upon the ground; and 


when the blood would drop no longer, they cut it 


all in pieces, looked wishfully at the leaves, and 


| turning one towards the other, kissing their hands, 
cried out, Mecusa, Mecusa, Mecusa ; be propiti- 
| ous to us, be propitious to us.“ 


rupt them during the ceremony; but after all was 
over, I begged they would inform me of what they 
had been doing. Ihe Fetiche, they said, of that dis- 
trict, had most sorely beaten and abused them, and 
that therefore they had been providing some victuals 
for him, in order to appease his vengeance. This 


Vetiche was nog but a tile, wound round about 


with straw, I broke the tile, and planted a crucifix 
The author of this narrative 
served all the Fetiches in the same disrespectful 
manner, and substituted crosses in their room, after 
he had convinced the blacks, that a chicken so sa- 
erifced, was not food for any mortal, as they vainly 
imagined, He exhorted them, also, if ever this Fe- 
_ Ws attempt ta molest them again, to take 

. a * ö 


SD. 


etiche, in order to 


I would not inte- 


some little crucifixes, and kiss them, and then make 
the sign of the cross; and many of them listeped 
to his wholesome admonitions, and exchanged their 
Fetiches for crosses. | 

Our zealous traveller resolved to push che refor- 
mation he had thus. happily begun, still further. I 


got a guide, says he, to conduct me to their Fetiche 


major, which was erected on the plain, and set apart 
for the celebration of their sacrifices. This idol 


was a large stone covered with earth, which I first - 


cleared off, and then broke about five hundred 
hooks or grapples which were about it ; afier this, 
I applied myself to one of their priests, and asked 
him whether he had any Fetiches to dispose of. He 
replied, that I had one, meaning one of the aforesaid 
hooks which I had taken away, and that he ex- 
pected to be paid for it. I prevailed on him to go 
with me to the before- mentioned Fetiche major; 
and when he perceived that I broke it down, he im- 
mediately assem! led all his fellow priests together, 
and informed them of what I had done; who 
unanimously cried out, that it was the greatest mira- 
cle in the world that I was not struck dead upon 
the spot. In order to make you ample restitution, 
said I, I plant here this cross; and if any one of 
you presumes to touch or approach it, unless with 


awful reverence, and on your bended knees, he 


| * 


shall die that very moment. They ran back howl- 
ng to their respective apartments, in the utmost dis- 
order and confusion. It must be supposed, that this 
zealous reformer added more instructions to his out- 


ward performance, without which, the Blacks 


would have added profanation to idolatry, and 
looked- upon crosses as more formidable Fetiches 
than their own. What other idea could this igno- 


rant and idolatous people entertain of two pieces of 


wood, the innate virtues whereof are perfectly un- 
known to all world, but Papists. 


Their priests follow no manner of employment, 


but are entirely maintained and supported by their 


Lay-blacks, who are as benevolent and liberal to 


them as they possibly can, in order to ingratiate 


themselves into their favour, and be remembered 
by them in their prayers. 


In return for their civi- 
lity, they sell to these Blacks such Fetiches as they 
have blest, or consecrated, by a solemn touch of the 
tree of the Fetiche. The dress of these priests, ac- 


cording to the description given of it by Villault de 


Bellefond, very much resembles a coat of armour, 
made of serge, or coarse linen. They wear a scarfe 
round their waist, embellished with little parched 
bones of chickens, which, savs he, bear a very near 
affinity to the little shells, or. trinkets of the pilgrims 
of St. Michael. The other parts of their body are 
5 & 8 entirely 
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As to their ceremony of taking a solemn oath, 
we shall give you an account of it in the words of the 
author before quoted, who was an eye-witness of 
the solemnity. A Moor, that had been taken in 
custody, on suspicion of theft, was brought before 
the Moorish general, in order to take his solemn 
oath, and eat np, as they call it, his Fetiche. I had 
a great inclination says he, to see this ceremony; 
and in the first place I observed that a slave brought 
in a large bunch of thorns and briars in a basket. 
These prickles are covered with leather, and in the 
middle of them was a small quantity of tallow, wax, 
feathers of parrots, bones of boiled chickens, the 
feathers of their own country bird, called the Fe- 
tiche, &c. all which mixed up together, compose 


a Fetiche, which they are obliged to eat; and if 
ang do not burst, they are dismissed and looked upon 


as falsly accused. One of their priests, who was 
then present, declared he had made ir the strongest 
he possibly could, and told the Moor, that if he 
proved perjured, he would die the moment he swal- 
lowed down his Fetiche. Ihe oath consists like wise 
in drinking a draught of a particular — ex- 
tracted from several drugs and herbs, which are an 
essential part of the Fetiche. They have also ano- 
ther ceremony, which is sometimes practised for 
the attestation of a truth; and consists in dashing 
their foreheads against the feet, breast, and arms of 
the person who demands satisfaction, pronouncing 
withal a particular form of words three times suc- 
cessively ; and clapping their hands, stamping with 
their feet upon the ground, and in fine, leaving their 
Fetiches upon the very spot. 

When the Negroes of Cabo de Monte enter into 
any treaty, they cut the throats of several hens, or 
chickens, drink up part of the blood of them, and 
present the cup to the other party ; afterwards they 
order the fowls to be dressed, with which they re- 
gale themselves and their new allies. To complete 
and cement this happy union, they share the hones, 
which are carefully preserved on both sides, as a 
memorial of their contract; and when at any time 
a rupture happens on either side, they who are ag- 
grieved send their bones to the others, to intimate, 
that they have forfeited their honour, by a shameful 
neglect of their engagements. 

When the Negroes, who live between Cabo For- 
moso and Ambosine; take an oath in order to acquit 
themselves from any scandalous imputation, they cut 
or scarify one of their arms, and afterwards suck 
the blood out of the wound. In order to procure 
$uccess in their fishing, and ingratiate themselves 


| and diveft the company with 


- 
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entirely naked, and they wear. garters about their - 
legs, made of the bark of the tree, of the Fetiche. 


into the favour and affection of their F efiche, 5h. ey 
throw rice, millet, and divers other grains into «1; 
sea; and in hopes of finding a plentiful stone ct 
gold, they allute him with sacrifices, which consist 
in strewing divers sorts of eatables all round thei, 
mountains, and their consecrated trees. After their 
seed- time is over, they burn the brambles which ther 
find in their fields, with abundance of Solemnity, 
This ceremony consists in singing, dancing, and 
pouring palm-wine into the fire, in honour of their 


Fetiche; and the aniversary of their king's corona- f 


tion is one of their most solemn festivals. This day 
is called the festival of the Fetiches, and his majesty 
invites all his court to a sumptuous entertainment; 
and they, as an acknowledgement of the favour, 
make him several very considerable presents. The 
festival opens with sacrifices, and concludes with all 
wanner of riot and licentiousness. 

'The creation of a peet, or nobleman, is likewise 
another very remarkable holiday. Such young 
gentleman, in order to discharge himself from hs 


soccage, is obliged to make a present to all the n- 
bility in general, of a dog, a sheep, and a cow; 


and the festival opens with an elegant collation, 
The populace resort in crowds to the place appointed 


for the solemnization of it; some either beating their 


drums, or jingling their bells, and others armed with 


their javehns and bucklers, having their faces and 
bodies besmtared all over with yellow paint. Thither 


also the peer, thus to be created, is carried in state, 
seated in a kind of litter with two slaves crouching 


under his feet, and attended by geveral young Ne- 
Toes of distinction. A little page carries a chair for 


him to sit on, when he is obliged to speak upon any 


particular occasion; and the nobility who go thither 
to congratulate him on his happy advancement, take 
a wad of straw, and lay it under his feet, which is 
looked upon as a testimony of the profoundest vene- 
ration and respect. Phe court ladies, like wise pay 
all due honours to the spouse of this new created 


peer: as for instance, they dress her to the best ad- ä 


vantage, adorn her head with little golden Fetiches, 
hang a gold chain about her neck, present her with 
a horse's tail, to make use of as a fan, which they 
besmear all over with white paint, and throw alt 


into ler lap. When the whole assembly are seated 


in the order generally obsetved amongst them, 3 
cow is introduced in triumph by abundance of n- 
bility dancing and singing in he processibn. 1. 

beast is afterwards fastened to a stake, and sutrotnded 


by a multitude of Blacks, who beat their drums, 


and play upon divers instruments of Moorish music 
whilst others, more sprightly and active, dance, 
| cher ir warlike axe 


The 
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rn 
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attend the new Created peer and his spouse to their 


| chariot, and air them, throwing flour in their faces 


ro along; and in the evening they conduct 
py © Toundunre of — —_ 1 
In hort, the festival concludes with the sacrifice of 
the cow, which is divided amongst the whole as- 
the new-created peer and his wife only ex- 
for should they partake of the least share 
ok it, they would infallibly die at the year's end. 


| However, they carry the head away with them, and 


after they have painted it with sundry colours, adorn 
it with little fetiches, and hang it up in their house, 


| 152 public memorial of their dignity and advance- 


ment. Moreover, the Moorish nobility never fail to 
celebrate likewise the anniversary ot their admit- 


tance, On that day the head of the cow is dressed 


in the most elegant manner, and exposed by every 


| one to public view. They have another festival- 


day, on which the nobility, to distinguish them- 
zelres from the populace, paint their bodies all over 


| with white and red streaks, and hang about their 
| necks some little garlands, wreathed with straw and 
| a variety of greens. We 36 = 


Villault de Bellefond ussures us, that the Negroe 


| women hang round the necks of their infants, little 
| trinkets of gold, strung with the shreds of the fe- 
| tiche-tree, in order to secure and protect them from 


all disasters. And moreover, adds he, in proportion 


s they advance to the age of four years, they twist 
wund their legs and a 


wreathed circular, like ring which they purchase 
of their priests, as pregervatives against all misfor- 


several little sprigs 


* The ladies like wise amuse themselves much after | 
the same manner; for it is their peculiar province to 


* 


tunes. Purchas, on che credit of some travellers, 


tells us, that they dress the bodies of their little 
ndages made of bark which they 
embellis with a variety of fetiches, being firmly 
persuaded, that after such prudent precautions, the 
devil can touch no part of them; and besides. they 
look upon them as highly serviceable to supply their 
want of strength. ſi is also a common custom 


amongst them to cireumcise both 'sexes, and this 


ceremony is performed with abundance of solem- 
nty, when their male children ate about sixteen 
years of age. At such times they make bonfires, 


ind sing and dance at the celebration of this joyful 


festival. But above all, the Negroes take peculiar 
care to be furnished with a ancient quantity of 
provisions of all sorts, that the foul fend or evil 


Putt, may have wherewithal to regale himself, and 


dae be ar leieute (o iricaminode, or injure their | 
i Pans, but this is doubtless iy ERURTE and pee | 


cra 


As to their nuptial ceremonies, we shall in the 
first place give an extract from Bellefond. As soon 
as their young men are able to get their livelihood, 
their parents, says he, begin to think of settling them 
in the world, and finding out such wives as may be 
most suitable to their inclinations. If both parties 
approve of each other, the maiden is demanded in 
form, and the parents meet together, attended by a 
priest, who presents them with several Fetiches, 
and make the most solemn. protestations before all 
the company then present, of love and constancy to 
her intended husband; after which they recipyocally 
Join hands. The bridegroom, however, binds him- 
self by no farther obligations, and the whole cere- 
mony consists in nothing more than what is here 
mentioned. Altho” polygamy is in vogue amongst 
them, the wife thus married. is looked upon as the 
_ person who has a legal right and title to her 
husband; and, moreover, if we may credit our tra- 
veller, the husband cannot take a sccond wife, with- 
out the free consent of the first. His supernume- 
rary wives are, properly Speaking, no better than 
concubines, and only lie with him alternately, ac- 
cording to their priority of marriage; but this law. 
ful wite lies with him three night successively. 

The young man's father gives him no- manner of 
portion; he has nothing to trust to but what he 
earns by his own industry and application to bus:- 
ness, and depends entirely on his own ingenuity for 
the support of his family. The young woman's 
portion seldom amounts to more than six or seven 
crowns, or thereabouts. Sometimes, indeed, there 
is an additional present of a young slave, to wait on 


the new- married couple; and as soon as the true 


and lawful wife begins to grow old, the favourite 
concubine assumes her place. From that time, the 
former becomes a mere domestic servant, takes care 
of the honse only, and concerns herself about none 
of her husband's other affairs all the remainder of her 
da EE | 
Adolte y is punished by a mulct, or an amercia- 
ment; and if the wife proves unchaste, she is imme. 
diately divorced. If she is only suspected, she is 
obliged, in order to clear her innocence, and justify 
her conduct, to swear solemnly by her Fetiche, and 
eat 4 small quantity of salt, or drink a small potion 
of particular liquid. She never presumes, however, 
in case she is conscious of her guilt, to take such 
oath, firmly beheving, that the Fetiche would resent 


the affront, and destroy her that very moment for her 


perfitly and profaneness. 


As to their funeral sqlemnities, they wash their 
dead, and lay them afterwards in a kind of coffin, 


made eicher of oziers, the bark of trees, or bul- 


rushes ! 
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rushes; and this coffin is, properly speaking, no 


better than a large basket. Ihe relations, friends, 
and neighbours of the deceased. repair to his house, 
and there with sighs, sobs, and tears, beg of him to 
declare the true cause of his departure. After that, 
they dance and sing several doleful ditties; then 
take a solemn tour round his house, and make a 
hideous noise with their frying-pans and kettles. 
During this ceremony, a female friend goes a beg- 
ging from house to house, in behalf of the deceased, 
and purchases, with the voluntary contributions $0 
raised, an ox, or a sheep, for the priest, who attends 
on this occasion, in order to oblige and — the 
particular Fetiche, who is to usher the deceased into 
the ether world. The priest, after he has sacrificed 


the beast, thus presented to him on the behalf of the 


deceased, sheds its blood in honour of all his Feti- 
ches, which are after this ranged all in order, close 
by one another, the largest in the centre, each fur- 
nished with his bumper, and adorned wich corals, 
beads and feathers. At the same time, his near re- 
lations kill a hen, with the blood whereof the priest 
sprinkles all these Fetiches, and his wives or rela- 
tions dress this fowl, and serve it to them in form. 
After this, the priest puts on a collar, composed of 
particular herbs, and begins his magical incantations, 
by muttering a parcel of obscure mystic terms; then 
he take some water, or palm wine in his mouth and 
squirts it upon the Fetiches. In the next place, he 
takes a small quantity of those herbs whereof the 
collar is composed, and moulds them into the form 
of a little ball, which he passes and repasses twice 
or thrice together thro' his legs. During the per- 
formance of this ceremony, he pays his respects to 
the old Fetiches, and after a solemn manner takes 
his leave of them. He continues to squeeze and 
mould the residue and remainder of the herbs be- 
tween his hands, and after he has mixed them with 
the tallow- and grease of the old Fetiches, throws 
the whole into one large mass or lump, which he 
dashes against his own face, and afterwards divides 
it into small parts or parcels, which he strings 
upon the bark of the sacred tree, and distributes 
amongst the company ; the remainder of the mass 
is interred with the deceased, and looked upon as 
the guardian Fetiche, that attends him on his 
zourney to the other world. | 

After all these preliminary ceremonies, the deceased 


is exposed for half a day to public view, having hi 
head muffled up, and his hands spread open. FL 
; the 


wards, the women convey him to the grav 

burial of the dead being their peculiar province, and 
their female neighbours follow the corpse, which is 
carried after the manner here described. The men 


| 
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never attend the funeral, unless the party decemed 
is to be conveyed to some-other town ; for they are | 
extremely ambitious of being buried where th 
were born; and in that case, the men wait on hin 
rank and file. As soon as the corpse is arrived x 
the burying ground, they make a grave for it abou 
four or five feet deep, and there they lay him, and 
cover him up so close and so carefully with wood, 
that not the least dust of earth can possibly touch him. 
His favourite wife throws his Fetiches over hin, 
lays the greatest part of the implements, or tools, of 
his trade or occupation by his side, and if there wx; 
any thing besides which” he had a peculiar regard 
for, that is generally added to oblige him. All 
things thus adjusted, the assistants walk in proces- 
sion round the 2 and with hideous lamenta- 
tionse take their last farewel of him, and when the 
corpse is deposited in the grave, the women that 
interred him, crawl over it backwards and for- 
wards ; after this, they rise and return home, where 
they spend the remainder of the day in drinking and 
other agreeable amusements. Over the tomb they 
erect a little pent-house, and no one ever offers to 
meddle with the provisions or presents which are 
made the dead, and laid with them in their graves, 
except their sextons, and such persons as are em- 
ployed in their interment, who are allowed to tale 
from thence their customary fees, and they furnish. | 
their dead with a new stock of provisions once 
„ | | 
4 When the king dies, they expose him to public 
view for several days together; and during all that | 
time, they wait on him with the same attention 
and respect, as if he were alive: But when he be. 
gins to smell and be offensive, some of his slaves | 
convey him away and inter him in some secret 
place, with all his Fetiches, his Gre-arms and other 
warlike trophies, and such provisions as they 5 
most convenient. Whilst these slaves are thus pfr 
vately employed in the interment of his majesty, 
the populace make it their business to murder sexe. 
ral women, -maids, boys, and slaves, to accompany 
their deceased monarch in his journey to the otter 
world. They are cut off, however, according to 
custom, by surprise; that their untimely death, we 
presume, may seem the less terrible and shocking to 
them. The dodies of these his new attendants are 
buried with him, and their heads are stuck upon 
, poles round his Mausoleum, while two guards Stan 
centinels to secure his funeral properties and pro 
sions. | | he Te 
They pretend to protect themselves with the e. 


: 


tiches, and large brass collars as thick as pc | 
which they imagine are capable of _—_— 


1 * 
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warding off the blows of their enemies. Every in- 
| vidual person, man, woman, or child, rush into the 
feld of battle; for it- an extablished custom among 
them to leave tha onse empty on such emergent 
Occasions Nay, when they are apprehensive of 
bloody engagements; they 8t fire to all their towns, 
villages, and babitations, under the specious pre- 
tence, that by such means they shall deprive their 
enemies of the advantages they might reasonably 
expect of their proving victorious, and to prevent 
their soldiers from thinking of, or longing for, 
home. They sell as slaves, all those whom they 
take prisoners, and they eat the dead bodies of their 
enemies whom they kill in battle. All crimes, let 
them be of ever 80 atrocious a nature, may be com- 
pounded for the payment of a small fine; but if the 
person cannot pay that, his head is cut off and his 
body quartered. All these parts of the body are 
iven to the relations of the deceased, who boil the 
d, and put it up near their Fetiche or idol, and 
the women, having bathed the quarters with their 
tears, bury them in their garden. 
These people are, perhaps, sunk as low into ido- 
latry as any we have yet mentioned, nor is it enough 
do say they are ignorant of the true God; for even 
with respect to their own idols, they have the most 


mworthy notions. They ascribe to them no other 


attributes than such as are even degrading to human 
nature, and far beneath the dignity of a man. How 
can they imagine, that an inanimate being can sup- 
ply their wants, alleviate” their afflictions, inspire 
them with knowledge, preserve them through 
life, or make them happy in eternity? The most 
accompliched man in the world must know him- 
self to be a dependent creature, and consequently 
must look to some superior being, as an object of 
worship. But here we find men paying divine ado- 
lation to what they trample on in the streets, what 

1 about from place to place, but this is a 


We shall conelude this article in the words of St. 


yprian; bishop of Carthage, who was himself a 


native of Africa, and suffered death for the gosgel. 

Idolatry is the mother of all debauchery, to throw 
2 snare not only before Christians, but even to cor- 
rapt moral Heathens. It flatters them with false 
Fromises, amuses them with false hopes, and seduce 
— by a kind of bewitching magic. The devil 
* the author of it, who, in order to give it a more 
Fromising appearance, joins with it such lewd en- 


tertai 5 
ertainments as are agreeable to the senses, but de- 


1 to the soul.“ 


z | 1 


— 
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THESE people are, pethaps, in some things more 
superstitious, more ignorant, aud more barbarous 
than any we have hitherto mentioned. It is true, 
they acknowide one Supreme Being, but at the 
same time, they worship many subordinate ones. 


Nay, it is even asserted, that they worship the devil, 


but this, we imagine, is nothing more than what is 
common to those Heathen nations, where it is be- 
lieved there are two principles, one good and one 


evil. This notion seems to have taken its rise from 


the consideration of virtue and vice in the world. 
This induced some Epicurean, or rather Atheistical 
philosophers to set up two gods, the one in opposi- 
tion to the other; and we are sorry to find that too 
much of this prevails even among those who bear 
the name of Christians. Ihese considerations natu- 
rally bind us to draw a veil over the weakness of 
these people, and to pity their ignorance, because 
they have not an opportunity of being better ac- 
quainted with what relates to their eternal happi- 


mess. : 


All of these people have their Fetiches, and a 
priest, who is a sort of a father confessor, and who, 


at all times undertakes to give them advice concern- 


ing any thing of a doubtful nature, which he does 
by consulting their oracle. | 
To carry on the deception as much as possible, 
the priests pretend that their idols, or Fetiches, speak 
to them audibly, and for that purpose they have a 
pipe fixed to the idol, and to it they apply their ear, 
after they have offered up sacrifices. They have 
some faint idea of the day of judgment, and they 
imagine that the souls of the deceased take cogni- 
zance of every thing below, and for that reason 


they offer up to them their most solemn vows, 
prayers, and oblations. 


Whenever they pursue the chace, or engage in- 


any undertaking whatever, they take particular care 


to make some sort of oblation to the souls of their 
deceased relations. They also make sumptuous en- 


tertainments in honour of the dead, especially of 


their nearest and dearest kindred, who are the pro- 
tectors, in their opinion, of their families; for to 


speak in their own language, every soul is the guar- 


dian of its own: relations, and it is for that reason 
that their kings never enter upon any projects till 
they have first invoked the souls of their ancestors. 

"They imagine that these souls or spirits, generally 
reside in the woods, and such as are afflicted either” 
Ih in 
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in body or mind, resort to those solitary retreats, 
and there most humbly implore their aid and assist- 
ance. As for temples or chapels, or indeed an 
structures for public worship, they have none. All 
their public meetings for worship are in the woods, 
next adjoining to their huts, and there they offer up 
their sacrifices and make their oblations to the spirits 
of the deceased. 

All these Heathens practise the rite of circumci- 
sion, and indeed it seems to be universal throughout 
Africa, but they have no fixed time for performing 


the ceremony. Some do it while they are infants, . 


and others not till they are getting towards years of 
maturity. Every family has its own particular Fe- 
tiche or idol, and their priests attend them as often 
as they think proper. When a Negro is fallen sick, 
he sends for his priest, who 1s called the Fetissero, 
wha offers up some sacrifices in his behalf, sprinkles 
the Fetiche belonging to the family with the blood 
of the victim. In general, their sacrifices are offered 
up once every six months, and on such occasions, 
the priests, wo are the most arrant impostors in 


the world, pretend to make the people believe that 


- the idol speaks to them, and gives them a gracious 
answer. As for the dead, they are of opinion that 
none but those who die in battle will ever be raised 
again, and this notion is inculcated in order to 
make the men regardless of danger, and strangeis to 
fear. | | 

The natives of Biafara offer up all hey 


have, 
even their most darling infants, to the devi 


- and 


they are extremely addicted to the study and practice 


of the black art, and all magical incantations ; flat- 
tering themselves, that by those mysterious opera- 
tions they can influence the elements, and all the 
products of nature. When we talk here of the devil, 
we do not mean that evil spirit, which our Chris- 
tian divines treat of; but a thing, a being, a spirit 
only, which we are at a loss to define, or give any 


adequate idea of; but in all probability it may be 


the sole abject of some people's worship, and fre- 


quently it is no more than a chimera of their priests“ 
invention, or a strong impulse, or delusion of their 


own disordered imaging tion. 


We shall here amuse our readers with one parti- 
cular custom, which is as idle as it is extravagant; 


and in all probability, extremely painful. The na- 
tives of Rio-Real, and the parts adjacent, as also the 
Negroes of Ardra, decline the ceremony of circum- 
cision weich respect to their females, as well as seve- 
ral others amongst the Africans, but have substituted 
another in the room of it, which is much more in- 
commodious and uncasy. About the time that their 
daughters arrive at the age of matrimony, they 


— 


* 
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| lodge a 8mall wooden instrument, plentifully stored 


with emmits, within their pudenda, which t ey fre- 
quently shift, lest in time those little insects $014 
lose their innate quality, and not be able to stin 

with that pungency as required. This severe king 
of probation continues for near three month, nor i; 
left off till they have qualified them for the marriage 
bed. As to the mysterious circumcision of the Negro 


women, we shall treat of it hereafter in another pu- 


ragraph. | 

Ehe Negroes of Cabo de Monto, and the parts 
adjacent, have nothing very remarkable in their nup- 
tial ceremonies, except that the presents which a 
young lover makes to his mistress, are looked upon 
as an earnest, and give him a kind of right and title 
to her. For instance, if a virgin is too young, and 
not altogether marriageable, her lover may 1etain 


her by proper presents. If he has none to give her, 
he may work for her, build her a hut, and manure 


her ground for her. In case his mistress is inde- 
pendent on any of her relations, and perfectly dis- - 


engaged, it is customary for the gallant to invite 


her to his own house, and for her to accept the of- 
fer, tho' with abundance of seeming modcsty and 
reluctance : after which she grants him the last fa- 
your for ten or twelve nights together, before she 
insists upon the present which is to bind their en- 
gagement. If a son proves the result of their amo- 
rous interviews, the father provides for him ; if a 
daughtet, she is left entirely to the care and conduct 
of the mother. Such love adventures as these prove 
of no ill consequence, are no manner of prejudice or 
disappointment to the fair sex; for, maids or not 
maids, they never fail of finding husbands. What 
a world of noise and confusion should we prevent, 
were we licensed to carry on such a free trade, 
were we entrusted for a week or & fortnight toge- 
ther, with such staple commodities, by way of pro- 
bation, before we struck an absolute bargain, and 
paid down the purchase- money = 

If the lover, after trial, finds his mistress to his 
taste, and for his turn, he makes his applications to 
her parents in form, and sends her some suitable 
presents. She accepts of them, in case she approves 


of her hed-fellow, and if not, returns them directly. 


The naming of an infant is performed with abun- 
dance of solemnity; and the ceremony is generally 
performed betimes in the morning, when the child 
is about eight or ten days old, accompanied with 
vocal and instrumental music. The celebrant takes 


the child from the mother, and lays him on a shield 
or buckler, in the midst of the whole assembly, 
who are all armed in form. Then he puts a little 


! bow into his hand, and makes an ome © 
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{ half an: hour long, according to the best of 1 
E and the established principles of the 


negroes, on the duties required of the nominee, in 
order hereafter to be a happy man, and a man of 
honour. After this exhortation is over, he returns 


| the child into its mother's arms; and the nomina- | 


ton of a daughter is performed much after the same 


ner, though not with equal solemnity. The 
— who is the celebrant, takes the girl, and 


lays her on a mat, in the midst of the whole female 
a5sembly, and puts into her hand a ladle, which 


they make use of to stir their porridge ; and after 


that, dhe makes an harangue according to their 
principles, on the duties of à good house wife. 

Some of the natives of the Golden Coast, are ad- 
dicted, notwithstanding they are indulged in poly- 
amy as well as their neighbours, to strolling 
abroad, and lying with strangers. In case they are 
detected, the affair is with ease accommodated, by 
paying the injured wife some trivial amerciament; 
though should she, on the other hand, chance to 
trespass, and prove false to her husband's bed, she 
would run the risque of being divorced, or sold for 
a dare. The courtship of these people is not very 
ceremonious. The young man asks the question 
and seldom meets with a repulse; if he is not a 
«aye, or does not forget his nuptial presents, which 
consist only in a few worthless baubles. She is 
conducted to her husband's house in the evening; 
and there a brideman is nominated to be her. guar- 

dan, and to lie for about eight days between the 
new- married couple, to give a check to the violence 
of the bridegroom's passion, till in time they be- 
come better acquainted. : 

Now we are upon the topic of matrimony, we 
all make bold to mention one particular ceremony, 
which, though there is very little religion in the 
as, it is true, cannot so properly be introduced in 
ay other place. Every village amongst the ne- 
groes, maintains two or three common women; 
whom they instal, or put in possession of their posts, 
12 the presence of a very numerous assembly. The 
candidates are exposed to public view, and seated 


won a mat; in the interim the oldest of them cuts 


le throat of a fowl, and lets the blood trickle down 
won her head, Shoulders, and arms; and then so- 
may promises upon oath, to oblige any towns- 
man whatever with her favours upon reasonable 
tems; after this, $he admits one of the company to 


her embraces, and then goes and washes herself | 


wih one of her comrades. . The ablution ended, 
de resumes her post, and is rubbed all over her 


"3, breast, and Shoulders with white chalk ; and 
ceremony, two young fellows take her 


to close the 


* 


a. 
Ly 


declares, that 


upon their shoulders, and carry her 1a triumph all 


over the town. After that, she is a e for eight 
days together to sit in public upon 
there recommend herself to the generosity of ler 


1er mat, and 


gallants. 


The courtiers in the kingdom of Benin, are not 


allowed to cover their nakedness, nor marry with- 


out his majesty's licence and consent, first had and 


obtained. The privilege of raiment entirely de- 
pends on his royal pleasure; and whenever he con- 
fers that favour, he obliges them with a wife at the 
same time. Neither do the wives ever dress them- 
selves without the husband's permission; who, when 


they grant any of them that favour, take up their 


lodging with them. 


A widow, that has a son, 
must never marry again, without his consent; nay, . 


she absolutely becomes his servant. If any one 


settle the youth, and find out a wife to his inclina- 


tions. Parents never marry their daughters before 


they are _y qualified; and after their nuptials, cou- 

y We omit * 
several other customs, as being, in our opinion, not 
ut they have one notion, how- _ 
ever, that is very particular. To be brought to bed 


cern themselves no farther about them. 
worth observance ; 


of two children, is by them accounted perfectly 
Scandalous; and as they are fully persuaded, that 


makes his addresses to her, with her son's know- 
ledge and approbation, the gallant always engages to 


i=. 


twins are the result of their wives incontinence and 


loss of honour, they not only discard one of them; 


but sometimes, as we are informed, make away with 


and destroy it. What hard thoughts would they 


entertain of a superfetation? and how would they 


| aspersc and stigmatize such women as have some- 


times three at a birth? 

We ſ shall now come to their funeral solemnities. 
The negroes of Cabo de Monte in the first plag: 
weep and lament over a dead friend, and mingle the 


cammemoration of some of his most laudible ac- 


tions with their tears. Aſter this testimony of their 


respect, they wash his body, curl his hair, dress 


him, and in order to make him stand upright, tie 


him fast behind, and under his arms. 


him some suitable present. Ihe relations and friends 


They furnis 
the deceased with a bow and arrow, and adorn him 
| with all the gayest things he was pos esscd of in his 
life-time; and in that attitude each of them makes 


sit on their knees all round about, with their backs 


turned towards him, having their bows in their 


hands, drawn with such violence, that they seem in 
danger of _ broke. Ihis ceremony, say they, 


such as might any ways have been instrumental to 
bis death. When they put him in the grave, they 


55 bury 


ey are prepared to take revenge on 
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| bury not only the j resents that are made liim, but 


sonie of his most valuable effects along with him. 
If a prince, or a nobleman dies, they bury a suffi- 
cient quantity of slaves with him, to attend and wait 
on him in the other world. Their mourning con- 
sists in making a solemn vow, and binding it with 
an oach, to fast about eight or ten days together. If 
some very valuable friend happens to die, whose 
loss is a more than common concern to them, they 
sometimes hold it for a month. During all that 
time they neither caress their wives, nor have 
any familiar converse with the female sex: They 
wear no coloured cloaths; * shave their heads, 
and lie upon the ground. When the term of their 
fasting is expired, they discharge themselves of their 
vow, by repeating he same ceremony they ob- 
served at first, that is to say, extending their hands 
in the presence of a Fetiche; and after, they make 
a sumptuous entertainment in honour of the de- 
ceased. 5 

_ When any one is suspected to have died an unna- 
tural death, they neither weep over the corpse, nor 
wash it, nor dress it, till their jealousy is removed, 
and the fact cleared up. For, say they, should we 


mourn over it first, it would be impossible to find 


cout the unhappy cause; since the spirit whom we 
Should consult on this melancholy occasion, would 
then be silent, and resolve none of our queries. In 


order to discover the fact in such cases, they take a 


small piece of the deceased's garment, the parin 

of his nails, and a lock of his hair, all which they 
bind up together, and cover them over with the dust 
of some particular red wood. After this, they fas- 


ten «this little pacquet to a stick, the two ends 


whereof are laid upon the heads of two men. Then 
one amongst them, whom they look upon as the 
best orator, takes two iron implements; as for in- 
Stance, two hatchets, or the like, and striking one 


| datt er other, conjures the dead person to dis- 
ose whether his death was the result of violence, 


0 
or a decay in nature: If the latter, the spirit, who 


actuates, or influences the two men, compels them 


to bow down their heads; if the former, to shake 
them. They continue in the same manner to ask 


him further, in order to be fully satisfied what he 
died of, if the dose, or potion, that was given him, 


was too strong for his constitution? if he was poi- 
soned? who administered it? and the like. In short, 
when they have discovered, as. they imagine, - the 
malefactor, they charge him with the fact, and make 
him swallow down, fasting in the morning, the 


quantity of three or four cups full of a very strong 


liquid extracted from the bark of some particular 


trees... This draught, they say, infallibly kills the 


— 
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party accused if guilty; if innocent, he instantly 
' throws up every drop of it. Sometimes there is 1 
spell, or charm, laid upon the spirit which prevents 


him from giving an answer to all their interroga- 
tories; and, in that case, they apply themselves to 
some magicians, to remove tlie fascination, and then 
Bay proceed to the experiment above described. 
frer the decease of a father, the eldest son take; 
possession as heir of all his effects; and in case he 
has younger brothers, undertakes to be their tutor: 


and he is entitled to both, even before he is twenty: 
| 13 age; but he is obli 


: f obliged, however, to text 
is abilities before the king in the following manner; 


he repairs to the usual place where they practise the 


art of shooting, in the midst of a crowd of his rela. 


tions, with his father's bow in his hand, and his 
quiver at his back. He grounds his bow as an able 
archer, and in that attitude asserts, that he thinks 
himself capable of making a proper use of the arms 
his father had left him. 
tion, he gives a specimen of his art, and then makes 
a kind of an harangue, wherein he assures his ma- 
jesty, that he will maintain his family, defend the 
rights and privileges of his brothers, and take care, 


as far as in him lies, of all their lands and effect, 


&c. 

In the more remote parts of Guinea, beyond the 
kingdom of Benin, there is nothing very remarka- 
ble in the funeral solemnities of the 88 except, 
that after the decease of one of their heroes or com- 


manders, they hollow a tree, and impale a youth 


alive in it in order to be his slave and attendant in 
the other world. Such as die at Benin, are always 
accompanied by a considerable number of slayes. 
As soon as the corpse is laid in the grave, they dance 


and sing over it for seven of eight days together, 
and sometimes take the 3 up again, in order to 
honour it with a fresh sacrifice of beasts and slav$.- } 


As to their king, when he dies; they dig a grave for 


him of an uncommon depth, in the centre of the | 
court, and there inter him; and his courtiers are all 
ambitious of attending him; but that honour is re- 
served only for his peculiar favourites. When they | 
have selected their compliment, they bury them alive, | 
e sepulchral 


along with him; and afterwards a la 
stone is rolled over the grave. The first of these 
favourites that dies, is always commemorated wi 

the greatest reverence and respect. 'To conclude, 


the new king orders an elegant entertainment to be 


made for the populace upon the monument, which 


is the ceremony of his coronation ; and is often al- 
tended with the massacre of several of his subjects, 


There 


in honour of his accession to the throne. 


fter this formal declara- 
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There never Was any one religion whatsoever, | 


that had not à particular set of mysteries, which 
none but a fe selett devotees could ever attain. to. 
In order to.arrive at that pitch of perfection, there 
have always been such extravagant ceremonies. to 
be observed, as were sufficient to surprise, blind, 
chock, and even confound the inferior class of de- 
votres,, ( £4 8 1 a 
Fastings, ; penances, and a thousand austerities 
have been fot, the . generality, the  preludes, if we 
may be allowed the expression, to those mystic ce- 
remonies, and eyery person of experience well 


knows, that the imagination of a devotee is all on | 


fire, esbecially while he is learning what he consi- 
ders as a sacred mystery. This is evident, from the 
accounts we have of the initiation of the ancients, 
and we have frequently taken notice of this in our 
accounts of the religion of the idolators in the East- 
I dies. G # EW PEE - = 2*F} f | 
[he regeneration, of the Negroes of Cabo de 
Monte, is of the samte nature and degree. In order 
to have a familiar, intercourse with spirits, and be 
admitted into their refined society, the candidate must 
dif and be born again. The mysteries of such as- 
semblies are concealed and hid from the eyes of wo- 
men and children,” ng gs any strangers admitted, 
If the person thus =. u should indiscreetly reveal 
any of these divine secrets to a friend whom he 
loved ever $0 much, or thought he could confide in, 
he spirits, they believe, would resent the discovery, 
an would inewitably destroy the one for his indis- 
cretion, and the ther for his curious and impertineat 
enquiry, Bos ST ten n 
The coral of this initiation is solemnized. but 
once in twenty, or twenty-five years, and the Ne- 
groes in their common discourse about. it, talk, for 
tae generality, in the language of enthusiasts. All 
we can make of this ceremony of their dying, is, 
that it must consist in some abominable rites that they 
ve ashamed of, otherwise, why should they keep 
| 1t50 concealed ? Perhaps it is Similar to some of 
nose abominations, 30 frequently mentioned in the 
Vid Testament; nay, that it is 30, there is strong 
reasons to believe, _— their idols have similar 
names to those of the Canaanites. Thus they call 
gr regeneration, or that of dying and being born 


As +) 


7 to a new state of existence, by the name of 
. * , | 


% Paro, which undoubtedly. is the Baal Peor 


a the Heathens,, Now, it is well known that there | and no e person must presume to enter 
nete many horrid, abominations committed in the | therein. The women are all excluded, and if by 
temple of Baal Peor, for it was from him that the 5 


Greeks, and after them che Romans borrowed their 


| 


a 
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these African mysteries as truly abominable, and not 


— — 


. 


1 


fit to be mentioned. 
The marks, or signatures of this regeneration, or 
Belli-Paaro, are several long slashes down the neck 
and shoulders, and such as are favoured with these 
barbarous marks pretend to much more knowledge 
than their neighbours, They sit as judges both incivil 
and in criminal causes, and as for those who are not 
yet in the state of regeneration, they are reckoned 
among the. number of the prophane, impure, and 
illiterate, incapable of giving a just judgment in 
any thing of importance, and unworthy of being 
admitted into any public assemblies, civil or eccle- 
siastical. But secret as they keep this mistery, yet 
something relating to it has transpired, which we 
shall here lay before the reader. | 
By the king's special command, they make choice 
of some private commodious place in the woods, 
that abounds with olives and other fruits, and in 
short is stored with all sorts of herbs, in such plenty, 
as are fit for the subsistence of the human species. 
To this sacred solitude their youth are conducted, 
but with reluctance; for they think it a melancholy 
circumstance to encounter with death. Before they 
set out, they give away all their effects to their 
friends and relations, intimating thereby, that they 
renounce all the vanities and pleasures of this life. 
They are accompanied by several old devotees, who 
have been many years initiated, and these reside 
among them in the grove as their superintendants 
and instructors. They inform them of all the cus- 
toms and ceremonies which must be religiously ob- 
served; they inure them by frequent exercise to a 
particular violent dance, that shakes them prodigi- 
ously, and they teach them some pieces of poetry, 
abounding with encomiums on their Belli-Paaro. 
All these candidates or probationers receive a new 
name at their regeneration, and the ceremony or 
initiation lasts at ſeast five years, so that it may be 
considerèd as a course of liberal education. Ihe 
king himself hanours them with his presence seyeral 
different times, and then it is that they are publicly 
examined. | | | 
As for the young ones, they are not permitted to 
Stir out, nor appear among the prophane ; for such 
are, in their opinion, all those who have not been 
regenerated. Ihe parts adjacent to this grove for 
three or four miles round, are looked upon as sacred, 


any accident chey should happen to enter within 
these bounds, they must sing as loud as they are 
able to raise their throats; were they to neglect this, 
A 4d re an „ 0 od rat e r 
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keep them in such profound ignorance, that no per- 
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they believe that the evil spirits would run away | 
with them. | | | 
After the candidates have been fully instructed in 


this mystery of regeneration, their tutors conduct | ignoratice, And what is still remarkable, that even 


them to some private places, where women are per- 
mired to attend chem; and this is the first time they 


have an opportunity bf speaking with those of that 
scx. It is here likewise that they are instructed in 
all things relating to morals and politics, for which 
reason these groves may be called the academies or 
colleges of the Negroes. At their dismission, they 
affect to appear as persons just come into the world 
and in some sense it may be said so, for they know 
neither father nor mother, nor any friends nor rela- 
tions; for to forget all things past, is the first con- 
sequence of this new life. They pretend to re- 
member nothing of their past life, and they are all 
dressed in feathers, with a cap made of the bark of 
a tree, which hangs over part of their faces, with 
small jingling bells at their feet, and a gt of leopard's 
teeth hung round their neck for a collar. 2 des 
Thus equipped, they resort to public assemblies 
to practise their solemn dances, and perform before 
a multitude of people, that which in a more particu- 
lar manner is devoted to the service of their Belli, 
and was taught them by their tutors m the groves, 
during the time of the ration. This is so es- 
— an accomplishment, that such as are so un- 
happy as to be incapable of performing it rightly in 
public, are treated with all the marks of ignominy 
and contempt. At the conclusion of the dance, the 
tutors call the pupils by new names, and then intro- 
duce them to ther relations. 

The power and authority which is granted to such 
persons as are thus initiated, is the result of policy 
and superstition blended together, which have at all 
times been made use of to keep the people in awe. 
When they are inclined jo make a public prohibi- 
tion of any thing, they practise a kind of magical 
operation by virtue of a stick drove fast into the 


round, at the top whereof hangs a bundle of reeds. | 
But what makes them the most formidable to the l 
people is, their delivering over such as transgress also between them and the initiation of the ne- 
their orders to the power of the evil spirits; and this 
artifice consists in hurrying the delinquents away 
their atten- 
dants and creatures, whom they have at their back. 


with much bustle and noise, by some 
They bear such an absolute sway over them, and 


son dares presume so much as to look, or make 
any enquiries, when these imaginary spirits seize 
such as are found guiky, lest they should fall into 
their hands themselves, and be in same manner 


may it scald him and shrivel up his skin.“ If it has 


| gion were included therein, and that such as were 


perisb. Such are some of their mysteries ies, and here 
by the way we may observe, that in all false reli. 
grons, the pricsts endeavour to keep the people in 


these poor Negroes, who go almost naked, have the 
art to study priestcraft, and impose upon their fellow 
subjects. | 
When they would make a discovery who haz 
committed a murder, they pour a patticular liquid 
upon the arm or thigh of the person suspected, but 
before the liquor can be used, it must be boiled, 
and the supposed criminal's name is mentioned ag 
soon as it begins to rise. The moment in which the 
quid begins to boil, they address their imaginary 
spirits in the following words, © Is the party on 
whom I pour this water guilty or not? If he 5, 


not that effect, the party suspected is absolutely dis 
charged, and accounted innocent. | 
| Negro women have also their particular 
mysteries, which bear some analogy to those we 
already mentioned. | 

The mothers take their daughters into consecrated 
groves, and commit them to the care of a sort of 
priestesses, who at first treat them with a dish of 
chickens, and this is considered as a kind of treaty; 
for they are called, The chickens of alliance.” 
After this, the young virgins have their heads shared 
and are instructed to sing and dance. When the 
time of their education is expired, they are all | 
dressed in the bark of a particular tree, and their re- | 
lations carry them abundance of trinkets, that they | 
may appear as fine as possible when they make ther 
public entry into the town whete they reside, at | 
which time there is an elegant entertainment pro- 
vided for them, accompanied with music and danc- 
ing, and many other sorts of diversions peculiar to 
the country. „„ op Rl 

The initiations here Jrsctibed, are universal? 
practised by all the natives of Gyinea ; and there | 
the footsteps of the mysteries of the ancients ma) 
be easily discerned. There is a great conform: 


world; for, it is well known, that the ancient 
looked on theirs, as the entrance into a neu lift; | 
which is the very same idea as that of the Amer. 
cans and N „ It is etw ise well known, that 
the ancients thought the spirit and essence of rel. 
unregenerated, 8aw nothing but the ell. as it e, 
or external part of it. In them were comprise bf 
true interpretation of the grounds and principles 
their 


hurried away into the groves, and there be left to 


religiot, and the een of thei mord. 
Every body knows, in short, that such as _ 


tiated, 
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tated, entered upon their regeneration with retiring 
from the world, and with divers austerities, fastings, 
and penances; all which were required to be religi- 
ously observed by the probationer or novice. These 
ceveral trials were also to be accompanied with an 
absolute freedom an disengagement from all sen- 
zual objects; and when the soul was in that happy 
state of indifference, that nothing terrestrial could 
influence or affect it, they thought it qualified for 
the participation of the most sublime mysteries of 
s soon as the young Virgins of Brazil arrive at 
the age of maturity, they are mortified to that de- 
gree, that we may term their unhappy situation, 
with propriety enough, a state of martyrdom. In 


the first place they either burn, or cut their hair off 


their heads as close as possibly they can. After 
this, they oblige them to stand upright on a flat 
stone, whilst their flesh is slashed and mangled with 


a sharp ivory, tooth, from their shoulders to their 


waist, cross-Ways, in Such. a violent manner, that 
the blood trickles down from every part, The 
agonies which these poor girls are in, are visible 
enough, by their various contorsions and grimaces ; 
but their modesty obliges them to conceal their tor- 
ture as much = Poe, and not one of them dares 
to vent a 8igh, or shed a tear. After this they daub 
the wounds with the dust and ashes of a wild gourd, 
which is as strong a corrosive as gun poder; inso- 
much, that the marks can never he erased. After 
this, they bind their arms; and, in short, their whole 
bodies, with a cotton fillet ; hang 
particular beast round their necks, and lay them s0 
low in their hammocks, that no body can see them. 


* ut * * S#* : ky 
ole diet consist in 4 few 

er, and no other 
s low condition 


once more, but not 80 closely confined for the se- 
cond month; nor lige to undergo sucli severe 


absinence as before; but, however, are not 
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the least pollution. 


buffered to appear abroad, to converse with any off 


that these people, as Well as other nations, make 


the family, or do any manner of business, but card 
or spin cotton. The third month they besmear 


them all over with a black ointment, made up with 


a particular oil; and after this they begin to go a- 
broad and appear in the fields. 

Every town has a kind of a pest-house, situate at 
about an hundred yards distance from the rest, called 
Bournamon, into which all the women in general, 
maids, as well as wives, are obliged to withdraw, 
and exclude themselves from all manner of society 
till their purgations are perfectly ceased ; after 
which, they are at liberty to return to their families 
again, as soon as they think convenient. Their 
daily provisions during those times are brought to 
them, with as much care and precaution as if they 
were infected with the most malignant distemper. 
They durst not, notwithstanding, conceal their na- 
ha ö by any manner of means, when it 
comes upon them; for it would be inevitable death, 
should they be discovered to dress any victuals for 
their husbands at such a conjuncture. Accordingly 
they are obliged to eat of the Fetiche, and take a 
solemn oath, that they will declare their infirmities 
to their husbands, and voluntarily withdraw to their 
Bo on, as soon as ever they are conscious of 
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The Religion of Congo, Angola, and of the 
3 Jages, or Gauls. 


IHE king of Loango, a particular province 
Congo, is in some measure the object of his subjects 
divine adoration, who honour him with the attri- 
butes or titles of Samber and Pongo, that is to say, 
the deity, and for that reason they look on him 
as an omnipotent being. The populace, nay the 
of his kingdom, being fully persuaded that 

e can bless them with rain at his pleasure, make 
theit public addresses to him once a year, with a- 

undance of solemnity and with presents in their 
ands,. for that intent. A day is by him appointed 
or the celebration of this ceremony ; at which time 
they pay him the most solemn homage, and enter- 
tain his majesty with a trial of their s ill in arcliery, 
294 85 a Moorish, or rather Ethiopian concert of 
music. After =o adorations are paid, the king 
[an fly an arrow into the air ; and the day is spent 
m all the demonstrations of public joy imaginable, 
specially if 2 rain happens but to descend ever so 
ittle upon them; and we may reasonably suppose, 


* 


oice of uchi times as are likely to be most * | 
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Ulis majesty, moreover, is, as we are informed, a 
profound magician ; he orders, and requires the di- 
vine worship of two idols, one called Mokisso, the 
other Checocke. The former, to whom they give 
the Additional tithe of Gombery, is served and atten- 


able, aud give a Sanction to the miracle they peti- 


ded by an old sorceress, whose appellation is Ganga 


Gombery. She is the Pythian priestess of Loango ; 
but like. Triphonius of old, she delivers her oracles 
in subterraneous caverns. There is a chapel erected 
in the high road, which is consecrated, and set apart 
for the service of Checocke; wherein stands a little 
black image, or representation of him, in which he 
sometimes condescends to communicate himself at 
midnight to his favourite devotees. 
honours are attended with raptures, and enthusiastic 
agitations for some hours. Every sentence that 
such persons utter, under their inspirations, is looked 
upon as an oracle, and the solemn declaration 


of the divine will and pleasure of the Checocke. 


All artificers, fishermen, and magicians, look on 
this idol as the peculiar object of their divine adora- 
tion ; and one branch of their worship consists in 


clapping their hands. 
| Besides these two idols, the people of Loango 
have several houshold, as well as rural gods, whom 


they worship and adore under divers extravagant 


figures; and each idol has his peculiar district and 
employment. Such as preside over the fruits, the 
corn, and other products of the earth, are nothing 
more than scare-crows, or bug bears, composed of 


bones, . feathers, horns, hoofs, and skins of beasts, 


&c. Notwithstanding all these ridiculous in- 


stances of idolatry, they acknowledge a supreme 


being, whom, however, they neither concern them- 
selves about, nor any ways regard; which neglect 
proceeds either from their Nen ignorance, or a 
notion which many others entertain as well as they, 
viz. that God governs thie world by his deputies, or 
vicegerents, to whom alone, by consequence, 
mortals ought to make their immediate addresses, 
as it is customary for us to make our applications 
to some favourite minister of state, for such favours 


as we are ambitious of obtaining from the prince 


upon the throne. | 

The formal manner in which the king of Loango 
generally drinks a glass of liquor, may be reckoned, 
with propriety enough, amongst the number of 
their religious customs. The officer, who attends 


him on that occasion, has a little bell in his hand, 


Which he tinkles on the delivery of the cup, and 
turns his head another way; and at the same time, 
all euch other persons as are present, prostrate 


4 


Such nocturnal. 


\ themselves before him, and hide their faces tl the 


L 


or king of Matombo's table. 


ceremony is over; for it is no less than death for 
any one to see his majesty drink; 80 extravagaut 
and fantastical is the veneration which this princely 
od exacts from his subjects! Moreover, he eats b 
Fratelf in a withdrawing room, set apart for that 
rticular purpose; and when he rises from table, 


he either knocks or rings a little bell, and then de. 


parts without any farther notice or ceremony what. 
Soever ; which superstitious custom is grounded on 
an idle nction the Negroes entertain, Gat his ma- 
jesty would inevitably die that moment he was seen 
to cat or drink by any of his subjects. Yet who 
knows after all, but this custom was first established 
with a political view, and that the assassination of 
some prince at his table was the original cause of its 
e e OIESETT TH a 
Whenever any of these blacks have white chil. 
dren, a circumstance, however, which but seldom 
happens, this King of Loango orders them to he 
brought up, and instructed in the black art, and 
the ministry of their idols. These priests have a 

culiar privilege to make whatever they take a 
fancy to, their own property ; and the veneration 
and respect which the people have for them is 80 
great, that they never thwart or oppose their incli- 
nations. FFF 

There is an idol in the province of Matambo, 
called Maramba, whose priests are all sorcerers or 
magicians; and this image stands upright, directly 
over against the temple dedicated to his peculiar 
Service, in a basket, made in the form of a bec-hive. 
To this deity in particular they apply themselves for 
success, when they go out a hunting or fishing; and 
for the relief of all such as are indisposed. It is be- 
fore him likewise, that a person, who is charged 
with the commission of any crime, is _—_ to 
plead his cause, and clear his innocence. In the 
first place, he falls down on his knees before Mi- 
ramba, and then, embracing the god with the pro- 
foundest veneration, pronounces these words ; Be- 
hold, Miramba ! Thy servant is come to justify 
himself before thee. In case he is really Fu and 
is impiously perjured, he falls down dead upon the 

t. The devotees preserve with care, and carry 
always about them some little images of this Mi- 
ramba in small boxes, which may be looked upon, 
with propriety enough, as the relic cases of these 
negroes; and sometimes they wear a Miramba 
about their necks, or on their Tight arms. Miramba 
always marches at the head of tele armies ; and hc 
is presented with the first delicious morsel, and the 
first glass of wine, that is served up at the govemor, 
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The natives of the king of Bamba worship an 
mimal with two legs only, a tail, and a pair of 
wings; an animal, in short, like a dragon, accor- 
ling to the description we have of that imaginary 


creature; and as it is but seldom to be met with, it 


is on that account, in all probability, looked upon 
and revered as a deity. The blacks of the pro- 
vince of Congo, the Bramins and other neighbours 
of the Anzicains, worship the sun and moon, which 
they represent, we are informed, under the figures 
of a man and a woman. They have several other 
little deities, however, which they likewise wor- 
ship; but the sun, and his consort the moon, for 
that is the notion they entertain of these glorious lu- 
minaries, are always their principal deities. 

| In the island of Quantalla chere is an idol made 
of their current coin, to which the natives make vo- 
luntary oblarions of their most valuable effects; 


which all persons are strictly enjoined not to touch | 


on any account whatever. 


They let them lie till 
they decay throw! 


gh time and putrefacrion, in an 
enclosure, fenced with ivory -palisadoes, and one 
priest alone receives the free-will-offerings of the 
devotees, and presents their homage to the idol. 
This vicegerent of his, industriousty conceals from 
every body, the secret avenues which lead to the 
deity ; for he never goes twice the same way. 


This wonderous precaution of his, in all probabi- 
lity,, is no more than a piece of priestcraft to ani- 
mate the zeal -of the people, whom he thus keeps 
ignorant of the god whom they adore. | 


In short, the people of Congo pay divine adora- | 
tion to dragons, serpents, goats, and tigers; as also, 


to a vast variety of birds and plants; being in all ap- 
3 consisted in 
e people of Congo have like wise severa images 

and figures, made both in stone and wood, which 
zeem to bear a very near affinity to the Fetiches and 
Talismans before- mentioned; but as they acknow- 
ledge a Supreme Being, it must be supposed, that 
they look upon these idols as inferior deities, though 
worthy of the esteem and veneration of mankind, on 
account of their relative power, and their easy ac- 
ces to that Supreme Being. 
the images of these idols are certainly honoured with 
the respective names of the divinities they represent, 
and receive the vows'of their ctive votaries, as 
their deputies or vicegerents. The Gangas, or 
| hreests, when they visit their sick, present them-with 
tnese images, Which they set before their eyes, in or- 


symbok, 


der to restore their health, and excite their fervour 


and devotion. There are some of these negroes, 


1 2 who are go rational in their conduct as to 


an | 


| throwing 
pearance like the ancient Egyptians, whose religion 
or — * 1 c 


But be that as it will, 


meet with, in order to try their patience. 
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abstain, with the utmost precaution, from the wor- 
ship of a plurality of gods, and invoke only the Su- 
preme Being, whom they distinguish by different 
appellations, that is, Deuscata, the, only God, and 
Desu, the God of heaven. | 33 
Their religious testimonies of duty and respect 
consist principally in their genuflexions, prostrations, 
and, as we have before observed, applauses, or clap- 
ping of hands. To these, however, we must add 
their prayers, vows, and sacrifices; as also some 
particular gesticulations, which are the peculiar sig- 
natures or characteristics of humility and devotion, 
and their priests are all sorcerers and magicians. 
The art of divination, or prediction by birds, is par- 
ticularly studied and practised by the natives of the 
kingdom of Angolo. Their flight and various cries 
are presages, as they were amongst the heathens of 
antiquity, of future good or bad fortune. 

The Mokissos, or Fetiches of Angola, are com- 
posed either of wood, or stone; some few where- 
of are erected in temples or chapels, but the much 
greater part of them in the public streets, or high- 
ways. 'They have various denominations, accor- 
ding to their respective employments. Lo them 
they make their vows, and to them they offer up 
their sacrifices, either to appease their anger, or 


obtain their benediction. Some of these Mokissos 


are made in the form of' four-footed beasts; and 
others like birds. They, in short, are their ora- 
cles ; but not the only ones these idolators of An- 
— consult: They have a religious dance which - 
ully answers that purpose; though, in all probabi- 
lity, it consists in nothing more than the art of 
| themselves into enthusiastic raptures, 
h the violence of their agitations. It is in 
this situation that the first inspired dancer talks in a 


sublime and spiritual language to his audience, and 


is listened to with as much attention as an oracle. 
We shall have occasion elsewhere to return to the 
religious dances of these Barbarians. The Mokis- 
sos, of whom we have been speaking, are subordi- 
nate beings, who is called by the natives of Angola, 
Zamban-Pongo, and acknowledged to be the god 
of heaven. . . e . 
In the province of Miambo, those who solemnly 
devote themselves to the service of Maramba are 
shut up by the Gangas, in a close, dark apartment, 
and there obliged to spend considerable time in the 
strictest abstinence. After this retirement, they are 
like wise directed to observe a profound silence for 
several days together; and not to violate this in- 
arr pn ig any occasion whatsoever, not even the 
rdest treatment possible, which they generally 
When 
6C the 
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me term of this penance is expired, they are intro- 
duced into tlie presence of their idol, and there un- 
dergo the painful operation of two incisions, which 
are made on their shoulders in the form of a cres- 
cent. 
that trickles down from their wounds, which com- 
pletes the ceremony of their consecration to Mi- 
ramba, to whom they are solemnly engaged to be 
ever true and faithful, and always carry about them 
one of his images: After this solemn dedication, 
they must not presume to taste some particular pro- 
visions; which are not, however, prohibited alike 
to all; some being forbidden to eat one thing, and 
others another. I his is the ceremony of the initia- 
tion of their youth of both sexes, as soon as they 
are twelve years of age. | 
The 2 of Congo 
subject to various passions, who, it we may credit 
their account of them, look down with a jealous 
eye on the partial adorations of their votaries. 
When a Negro imagines that he lies under some 
more than ordinary obligations to one particular 
idol, he worships it with an uncommon zeal and 
veneration ; erects statues, and consecrates images 
to that favourite deity ; which partial respect of his 
is not only resented, but severely punished by some 
other god that thinks himself neglected : The de- 
votee is sure to feel at the long run, the dire effects 
of his indignation, which obliges him to consecrate 


After this} they are sprinkled with the blood 


describe their gods as 


some image in honour of him, in order to appease 


his resentment: But this is not all; fur if any other 
god interposes, and demands a share of his respect, 

e is by no means to be slighted; so that the de- 
votee is N 


compelled to consecrate a far 
Prue number o 


images than ever he intended. 


uch are the ideas which the Negroes of Congo 


entertain of their religious duties, for we may credit 
such authors as have given us a description of those 
countries. | | 


LY 


It is the peculiar province of one of their Gangas 


to consecrate these images in the presence of the 
Whole family, friends, and neighbours of the de- 
votee; the ceremony whereof 1s somewhat myste- 
rious; for the votary is obliged to be duly prepared 
for it, by retirement for about a fortnight into a 
little palm-tree hut, and by a profound silence for 
nine | 4 After this preparation, the Ganga, the 
devotee, and a numerous train of his neighbours 
and relations, repair to a spacious plain, where, be- 
ing all ranged round a drum, the Ganga sounds 


„** 


forth the praises of the Mokisso, aud the whole as- 


sembly dance to the martial beating of a drum, in 


honour of the new idol. At the close of the se- 


cond or third day, the devil begins visibly to actuate 


4 


— 


not be called in 
bracelet. 


| you are innumerable. 
t 
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and possess the devotee. After that, the Gans, 
mutters some particular mystic terms, and stan 
his own temples, the corners of his eyes, and hig 
breast, with red and white spots. In the same ce. 
remonious manner, he paints the devotce, whose 
possession is now conspicuous, by the various cn. 
tortions of his body, the rolling of his eyes, hs 
wild grimaces, and convulsive agitations. We ae 
fully assured, that in these enthusiastic transport 
he handles and eats fire, without the least damage 
or inconvenience; but the most surprising circum. 
stance of all this is, that the devil oftentimes trans. 


| ports the person thus possessed, to some solitary de- 


sert, where he is detained for three hours together, 
without any one knowing what is become of him, 
The magician and his relations, therefore, search 
diligently all over the country in hopes to find him, 
they conduct him home with abundance of forma. 
lity ; but find him so prodigiously fatigued with his 
possession, that he is scarce able to stir a limb, 

It is reasonable to suppose, that by long retire. 
ment, and some particular potions which the devo. 
tee is obliged to take, his imagination is artfully 
wrought up to such enthusiastic raptures, and vic. 
lent emotions, as induce the whole assembly to ima. 
gine, that the devil actuates and informs him: The 
2 sophistry of the magician, the solemn beat of 
the drum, andthe excessive movements of the dance, 
finally complete the disorder of his distempered 
brain. And if it is true, that the consecration «f 


those images is, for the generality, the result of a so- 


lemn vow, made in sickness, adversity, or old age, 
what can possibly contribute more to a perfect pos- 


session, and to make a finished madman of the poor 


visionary? But what shall we say with respect to the 


fire which the person so possessed eats without any 


manner of inconvenience? The answer is very ob- 
vious, that it is all artifice and legerdemain; but 50 
well couched, as easily to impose upon the iguo- 
rant, unthinking negroes, in the same manner as 


| our ancestors were formerly deluded by their ordeal 


trials. | 
During the time that the devil actually posseses 
the Negro, he is asked to what solemn obligations 
he means to tie him, which, when he has publicly 
declared, a ring, or bracelet is immediately put upon 
the Negro's arm, and as often as he takes an oath, 
or makes any positive affirmation, his veracity must 
question, provided he swears by bs 
The obligations, or religious duties of the Ne. 
There is not one 2 
em all, that does not solemnly engage to 2051 
from some particular sorts of 4 herbs, 2 
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1 both public and private, with respect 
to their wearing-apparel ; As for instance, the men 
are obliged to wear the skin of some particular 
beasts round their waists, which must hang down 
io low as to cover one half of their thighs ; and al- 
ways to wear A cap, OT something of the like nature 
upon their heads; or at-least a head-band round 
their temples, > On the other. hand, the women go 
with their heads and hair always uncovered. The 
following custom is still more singular and re- 
markable: If any one sits upon a bed-side, in which 
mere are two persons of different sexes, though 
legall married, he becomes polluted; and the mas- 
ter of the house must exhort such delinquent in a 
friendly and charitable manner, to go directly and 
purify himself. His cloathes are accordingly laid 
before the fire, and the party who officiates as puri- 
ficator, pursues the ceremony by hooking his little 
finger with that of the left hand of the party pol- 
Juted; Thus united, both lift up their hands above 
their heads, and turn themselves round. After this, 
| thepurificator takes two implements made of iron, 
which he clashes one against the other three or four 
times successively, and then blows in the palm of 
his own hand, as well as that of the person whom 
he purites. During these formal grimaces, and 
gesticulations, he matters a dozen mystic words, 
which completes the purification. A person who 
has any illegitimate issue is obliged to abstain from 
the breath of a buffalo, or wild ox; but is ac- 
quitted from that penance, and acquires a just title 
to his children, by being duly married. All these 
religious rites and ceremonies. are confirmed and 
established, by an habitual dread of being severely 
punished by their Mokissos, who seldom or never 
oy to chastise such as neglect the observance of 
em, | 

Singing and dancing are two fundamental branches 
of the religious worship of the Negroes ; for it is at 
the celebration of those solemaities, the spirit actu- 
ates and possesses their Gangas, and for the most 
part, those who dance with them. It would be te- 
dious, if not impertinent, to describe all their follies 
and grimaces, which in many respects very nearly 
resemble the extasies and transports of the ancient 
soothsayers. . 

The sovereign pontiff, or supreme head of the hier- 
achy of Congo, is called Chitombe. He is rever- 
enced after a very singular manner, and is looked 
upon as a deity, or at as a being somewhat 
2 than mortal. He is presented with the first 
ruits of all the products of the earth, and there are 


Solemn supplications made to him for his Spiriaual 
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servient to his orders and decisions. 
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benediction on their harvest; and accordingly he al- 


ways blesses the seed and ground, before they pre- 
sume to sow it. If he does not perform this cere- 
mony himself, he does it at least by deligation of 
his vicars or assistants. This Chitombe, also, keeps 
up a sacred fire, at which some considerable quan- 
tity of brands are kindled, and afterwards distri- 
buted amongst the Sovis's or governors of the pro- 
vinces, who receive them with all the testimonies 
of the most profound veneration and respect, and 
are incapable of exercising their public authority 
till they are possessed of them. The people are so 
far prejudiced in favour of this their Chitombe, or 
Sovereign pontiff, and pay him such awful homage, 
that they will not acknowledge or obey their Sovis's 
unless they wait on his holiness for his heavenly be- 
nediction, and pay their obedience to this visible 

od, before they enter upon their respective posts. 
This submissson of their Sovis's is as humble as 
can be imagined. 

They attend the levy of their Chitombe, and there 
prostrate themselves before him; and the people 
who accompany them, protrating themselves also 
at the same time, implore his holiness to receive 


| their governors unde! his patronage and protection. 


After this, the pontiff sprinkles water and dust upon 
these Sovis's, and extending them on their backs, 
walks over them backwards and forwards several 
times, treading upon their breasts, ar d — 
them swear in that humble posture, that they will 
always remain dependent on, and be implicitly sub- 
If the Ch:. 
tombe in the celebration of this ceremony should 
boast of his walking upon the Aspic, or treadin 


the Basilisk under his foot, one should almost be 


tempted to believe, that he had copied this haughty 
and imperious ceremony from the life of one of our 
popes. There are some, however, who in all pro- 
bability will question the veracity of the mission- 
ary who has published this description; and the 
reflection which he immediately subjoins, gives 
good grounds for such suspicion. It must be al- 
lowed, to speak of him in the most favourable man- 
ner, that he was not con e ous of the consequences 
that might be drawn from a reflection so foreign to 
the purpose. 95 | . 

But to proceed with our narrative. Should the 


Chitombe prove guilty of the most flagrant crime. 


imaginable, no person whatever has any power to 
judge or correct him. It would be to no purpose there 


to appeal to a future council. When his duty re- 
quires him to visit his diocese, there must be a ge- 


neral preparation, by strict abstinence from all un- 
lawful pleasures, to receive him. Such as are mar- 


ried 
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ried must even refrain from the conversation of 
their wives, whilst he is taking a review of his 
flock, and contribute by their exemplary temperance 
and _— towards the preservation of the spiritual 
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pastor. oreover, the Negroes are of opinion, that 
should their pontiff die a natural death, it would 
prove of fatal consequence to the whole race of man- 
kind: for which reason, when they think him past 
all hopes of recovery, his successor is empowered 
to strangle him, or dispatch him in such decent 
manner as he thinks most proper. 

Their Negombo, though less reverenced and re- 
dspected than their Ghironbe, is notwithstanding ex- 
tremely valued, and at the same time Jooked upon 
as both a priest and a prophet. He not only pro- 
fesses to foretel future events, but ascribes to himself 
an innate virtue or power of healing all manner of 
diseases. He is always sufficiently provided with a 
vast variety of medicines, the virtues whereof are 80 

deeply impressed on the minds of the Negroes, that 
the miscarriage of the magician, or his prescriptions, 
is always imputed to the patient, We need not, 
however, travel so far as Congo, to meet with in- 
Stances of prejudice, and prepossession equally ex- 
travagant. 

The priest, who assumes the title of Negosci, 
must always have eleven wives, each of whom is 
honoured with the denomination of some particular 
Mokisso. They burn straw in the presence of these 
idols, and their worshippers take peculiar care to 
hang their heads over the smoke; because it is a re- 
ceived opinion amongst them, that the more they 
suffer themselves to be blackened and besmeared 
therewith, the more they ingratiate themselves into 
the favour and affections of the idols. Such as me- 
ditate revenge on their enemies, make their applica- 
tions to the Negosci, who cuts off some locks of 
their hair, and after he has bundled them up toge- 
ther, throws them into the fire. The magician in 
the mean while pronounces some formal impreca- 
tions against the _—_ particularly mentioned, and 
against his whole family. The Nepindi stiles himself 
the master of the elements, and pretends to overrule 

and controul the thunder, lightening, storms, and 
tempests. In order to render his power conspicu- 
ous, he erects large heaps of earth contiguous to his 
habitation, and after he has finished the usual sacri- 
fices and magical operations, a little animal, say 
they, creeps out at the foot of one of them, whic 
raises itself by slow degrees, and at last takes its 
flight towards the heavens. Then thick clouds 
darken the skies, and thunder, lightening and rain 
immediately ensue- EEE 
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spectators then present, are all included. But to 


| former state of 


There is a sect of Negrots at Congo, who cle. 
brate their mysteries in particular Yak and — 
places, and are called by father Cavazzi the Nequiti, 
Every person that is inclined to become a member 
of this society, is obliged to walk to and fro so often 
on & rope, that at last he falls down by virtue of an 
enchantment, or rather the aftifice of some member, 
or, in short, through the giddiness of his own head. 
But be that as it will, as soon as he has fallen down, 
he enters into an extatic fit, and is carried into their 
public assembly; when he comes to himself, they 
oblige him to swear, that he will never abandon or | 
forsake their fraternity. Such as violate this engage- 
ment, are sacrificed to their titulary gods. | 

The priest, or Ganga, who is likewise stiled Mu- 
tinu, and assumes the title of =_ of the waters, 
makes the Negroes believe, that he extracts from 
thence infallite remedies, and antidotes apainst the 
most malignant distempers. He causes all such as 
are affficted with any maladies, to assemble them- 
selves together on the banks of a river, into which 
he throws an empty pitcher, muttering at the same 
time, a number of mystic words. The next mo- 
ment he draws it out full of water, wherein the pre- 
tended remedies, which he distributes amongst the 


what purpose should we expatiate any further on the |} 
magical operations of these N priests, since the | 
account we have already given, will furnish the 
reader with an adequate idea of their power, which, | 
in reality consists in nothing else but the tricks and 
artifices of emperics and impostors. 
The province of Sondi has a Chitombe peculiar | 
to itself, and he resides on the summit of a moun- 
tain. He wears his hair very long, embellisbed 
with divers trinkets, which are the objects of these 
Negroes veneration. They pay him such a profound | 
respect, that they neyer presume to speak to him 
without prostrating themselves before him with their | 
faces to the ground. It is accounted an act of thc 
highest presumption to look this venerable pontiff in 
the face, unless by a peculiar condescension be 
ives them that freedom. When he appears in pub- 
fie every one bows down before him with devotion, | 
and when he goes abroad, a wooden idol 1s carried 
before him on a kind of litter. | | | 
The Gangas have their respective posts or _ j 
assigned them; and Amobondu is the 1 
their corn, through the aid and assistance of a 1 
kisso, or Fetiche, made of clay, and feathers, w. ' 
he buries in the middle of such fields as are en 1 | 
his protection. Amoloco restores such to 4 | 
health, who had lost it, by e | 


nv magical incantations; for it is a received opinion 
amongst the natives of Congo, that no person is 
either sick or dies, but cs of some magic 
charms, or fascinations. e shall, in the sequel of 
this dissertation, treat more amply of the fatal con- 
sequences that attend this notion ; for Molongo fore- 
tels their good or ill suecess in all distempers. Ne- 
coni and Nezali have the inffuence or power of 
hesling the sick, Negodi cures the deaf; Nesambi 
cleanses the lepers, Embungula charms the slaves 


and lastly, the Ganga-Metambola, if we may depend 
on the veracity of Cavazzi, raises the dead by his 
magical incantations. The idolators of Angola pay 
an equal regard and veneration to their Gangas ; for 
they imagine that their life, health, fortune, and the 


mem; and they have an order of magicians, called 
Chibados, who always dress themselves in woman's 
apparel. h | Cn 
g's our dissertations on the religious customs of 
Guinea, we gave a description of their trial or ex- 
periment of the Quoni, and that which is generally 
made use of at Congo by the Imbondo, or Bonde, is 
of the same kind. The prisoner is obliged to drink 
a stated quantity of the juice of this root ; and if he 
be able to make water freely after he has taken the 
draught, he is cleared and declared to be innocent; but 


is looked upon as an incontestible evidence that he 
is guilty, and as such, he is instantly condemned fo 
die, without the least hopes of pardon or reprieve. 
This public experiment is made before the king, or 
the Moni-Boma, who acts as judge in these crimi- 
nal causes. There is a fee or duty to be first paid 
to his majesty ; after which the judges, the prose- 
cutors, and their relations, meet together in some 
large square, or public high-road, where the pri- 
soner, with all his friends and relations also attend. 
The latter are all seated by one another; for if the 
party charged, and suspected, undergoes the experi- 
ment with success, his relations, friends, and ac- 
quaintance, must submit to it in their turns, till the 
Imbondo has made a discovery of the pretended 
malefactor. CC 
Another author adds, that as soon as the prisoner 
has drank this Imbondo, the judge rises and throws 
small rod or wand at his head; at the same time 
making use of the following form of words, which 
touhtless amount to an imprecation; . If thou art 
gwity, fall down; if innocent, stand up, and make 
water.“ After this, he cuts the Imbondo, into se- 
reral small pieces, and throws them on the ground. 
ber are suspected, are obliged to walk on 
9. i : 
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and makes them attend him by blowing a whistle; 


preservation of all their effects, are dependent on 


if he has the stranguary, and falls down after it, it 


as - 


these bits of the Imbondo, and such as have the 
misfortune to fall in the experiment, are looked up- 
on as absolutely convicted. Notwithstanding the 
many frauds and abuses that are commited on these 
occasions, the Negroes lay a prodigious stress on 
the practice end observance of these experiments. 
Nay, tho' they have been sufficiently convinced of 
the deceit and folly of these trials, it is withtliem, as 
with many others, the imposture, even after it is 
detected, is still carried on with succeess. 
A king of Macoco, being very desirons to dis- 
cover whether Such experiments were really effec- 
tual, and might be depended on or not, pretended one 
day that some rogue or other had stole from him a 
considerable quantity of fine shells, which are the 
current money of the country. Two of his domes- 
tics were strongly suspected, and immediately taken 
into custody, who underwent with courage and re- 
solution a very strict examination. The king, who 
resolved with seeming resentment, that he would: 
try to discover the truth, if possible, ordered that 

they should undergo the customary trials, and 
charged the priest wh was to preside over this af- 
fair, to use his utmost endeavours to do him justice 
and find out the malefactor. The dose was ac- 
cordingly prepared, but made so strong, that it 
had the same effect on the innocent, as it would 
have, as they pretend, on the guilty only. The 
persons prosecuted were immediately condemned, 
and hurried away, in order to be punished according 
to their demerits ; but the king, who was then pre- 
sent, 3 up, discovered ingeniously the strata- 
gem he made use of before the whole company, and 

ordered the judge to be- instantly executed, in the 
room of his innocent domestics. 

The Negroes of Congo are very strict in the ob- 
servance of their oaths; but if, however, they should 
accidentally at any time break them in the heat of 
their passion, it is customary for them to make a 
kind of confession to one of their Gangas, and ask 
his absolution. If the oath has been thus rashly 
violated but once, a single confession is sufficient; 
but if the erime has been aggtavated by a frequent 
repetition, the delinquent must humble himself seve- 
ral ways before he can procure his full and free re- 
misson. The Ganga reduces some particular roots 
to powder, Which he encloses in a phial, and there- 
upon pronounces Several imprecations against the 
person who is perjured. After this, he orders the 
penitent to prostrate himself on the ground, and 
from the bottom of his heart to renounce aud detest 
his sins; which done, he raises bim up, and pre- 
sents him with a glass of water. This salutary po- 
tion being drank with a contrite heart, the sinner 
s D | returns 


. 
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and is allowed a deputy to aid and assist her. 
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returns home perfectly pardoned and absolved ; 
having first made the Ganga some grateful acknow- 
ledgment for his spiritual consolation. Sometimes 
this Ganga anoints the tongue of the person perjured 
with the oil of dates, and accompanies the unction 
with sundry imprecations. | 

We Shall close this article with the ceremony 


which these people practise before Pep enter on 


any warlike expedition. Curions, and fond of know- 
ing the consequences of the approaching engage- 
ment, they put a vessel full of water, and several 
other ingredients, upon the fire, which must all be 
first consecrated and duly prepared by a Ganga. As 
$00N as the pot begins to boil, they enter upon their 
magical incantations, which, as they imagine, irre- 


sistibly attract the titular genius of their enemies, 


and oblige him to plunge himself into it. In this 


painful situation, they confine him for some consi- 


derable time; but hei he has done sufficient pe- 


nance, as they conceive, and that the torments he 


has endured must xr tries have humbled him, 


ask him several questions re 
the ensuing war. Whether he gives them any ex- 
press answer or not, we are not informed ; they al- 
ways conjecture, however, that they shall either 
conquer or be conquered from the peculiar fermen- 
tation of these magical ingredients, and in all pro- 
bability the genius never gives them any other satis- 


faction or reply. Sometimes, also, we are informed, 


they et an empty pot upon the fire, and when it is 
red hot, turn the bottom upwards, and hovering 
over it, receive the heat, which, they imagine, in- 


spires them with an invinsible courage. A prepos- 


session of this nature may often, in all probability, 
meet with the desired success, and numberless in- 
stances of the like nature might be produced from 
the history of all ages ; but it would be impertinent, 
and gs to the purpose to quote them in this 
work. | | 

Notwithstanding the Portuguese have introduced 
Christianity amongst the natives of Congo, yet they 
have not been able to abolish and extirpate the prac- 
tice of polygamy. The negroes, as well Christians 
as idolators, have not only several wives that are 
free-women, but a number of concubines also, who 
are slaves. The former live in a separate apartment 
from their husbands, but the principal, or gover- 
nante, has the superintendance of the whole — 


When one of these wives proves false and incon- 
stant, or is barely suspected, her husband discards 
her, without the least disgrace to any party; nay, 
the woman herself quickly finds out another partner 
wich abundance of ease; and as to their concubines, 


ating to the success of 


1 
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who are their slaves, they buy them, for the gene. 
rality, when. they are very Joung Sometimes they 
bargain for them whilst the mother is with child, 
who, in case she he brought to bed of a boy, is 
obliged to procure the purchaser a girl in his stead. 
In short, they marry by way, of trial, according t. 
the custom of severral people on the cog cf 


Guinea. This is the purport of: what 0 judged 2 


most material and worthy of observance in dur iy. 
thor before quoted, but we are farther assured, tha; 
they are so courteous to any friend and acquain. 
tance, or any stranger, that accidentally pays them 
a visit, that one of their wives is always devoted ty 
his service. | VE : 
We shall now proceed to a more particular detai 
of their customs: As soon as their daughters attain 
the age of maturity, their heads are shaved all over 
except on the foretop, on which is purposely reser ed 
a little tuft, like a crown. After that, their ad. 
mirers begin to view them with transport, and arc 
very importunate in their addresses to them, If a 
young virgin violates her chastity before she ie cin. 
scious of her natural purgations, both she and he. 
gallant are obliged to undergo a trial, something [ik 
what the Seay call the Congres, in the presence 
of the king and all his court. A wile there is unde 
an extravagant subjectian to her husband; and if 
we may _ on the. veracity of some authors, tho | 
who have the most liberty in Lovango, or Congo, 
are much more passive and subgervient than any ot 
our meanest domestics. Nay, the king's consorts 
themselves in this country are perfect slaves and 
obliged, however whimsical it may appear to work 
for their daily subsistence. These wives are locked 
up, and live like nuns, till his majesty is graciously 
pleased to make choice of one of them to be the 
partner of his bed; but notwithstanding this plurality | 
of wives, neither the king, nor his subjects, 7 I 
strangers to the torments of jealousy. When t 
latter are apprehensive of their wives inconstanc) 
and ill conduct, they immediately put them away; 


but the former are more severe in their . 
and death is the sure consequence of infidelity. Na), 


they carry their groundless jealousies to such ang 
travagant pitch, that whenever any of their wm 
prove with child, they. are constant y obliged to dim 
of the Imbondo, in order to give à public demon. 
stration of their virtue, and unspotted honour. 
they should have the misfortune, as abundance + 
innocent persons have, to be deemed guiliy by eee 
trial, there are no hopes of mercy for them ; they mw 
ordered to be burnt, and their imaginary gallants | 
be buried alive, without reprieve. Such is the cru 


fate of the concubines of these sovereigns 9 5 


cial privilege at Lovanga; for she is one of the most 
ancient matrons of his late majesty's seraglio, who 
-: elected regent of the kingdom, or, more properly 
n 
_ oe the throne. This Macunda, who is 
tiled the mother of the king, may have as many 
admirers as she pleases, and grant them the last fa- 
vours, if she thinks convenient. Moreover, she 
Sits as president in their councils, is guardian to the 


to pardon any malefacion, 
torious. e | 


The king's own: mother his sisters, and all the 


though he be ever so no- 


vilege. So far are — from punishing them in cases 
of ncontinency, and breach of their conjugal en- 
gagements, that they severely correct their husbands, 
in case they prefer other mis resses, it ĩs no small mis- 
fortune, in short, for — in that country to be 
married to one of the royal family. fy ee 

he king of Congo's principal consort is stiled 


for whose service there is à pul lic assessment made, 
which is very singular and remarkable. On her 
wedding night, every bed throughout the Kingdom 
is surveyed by proper officers, and rated in propor- 
tion to their respective dimensions. This queen 
lives in an apartment of the royal palace, with her 
maids of honour, who have — liberty to spend 
their nights abroad witli his majesty, or such other 
of the court as they think proper; this indulgence 
is owing to the coꝗ of their u. = mistress, 
who studies all the ways she can to oblige them. 

As the profession of Christianity at Congo ap- 
pears to be superficial and insignificant, we shall pass 
it over, and proceed, for the amusement of our rea- 
ders, in the description of their nuptial solemnities. 
lt must be acknowledged, indeed, when they enter 
into the state of matrimony, they observe the form 
prescribed by the Catholic church; but from what 
ve have already related, and what we have still far- 
ther to offer on that topic, it is demonstrable, that 


institutions. As for instance, in case there be three 
brothers, all of the same family, and one of them 
happens to die, the other two Glide his concubines 
between them, share and share alike. Again, in 


Survivor claims them all as his right and property. 
And after his decease, the next heir, though it Should 


whole 
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bases ion of the whole so ck. 


8 
1 


Vegro ladies of the royal family, have the same pri- 


they pay very little, if any, regard to her laws and 


case one of those two should depart this liſe, the | 


4 son, we are informed, comes into the peaceable 
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the superintendant of the actions of the 


plince, and has an unk mited power and authority 6 


Mani-Mombanda; that is, Sovereign of the Wives, 


8 


. 
nor 


cout all the barbarous nations, and at this day 
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The women of Lovango are as subservient, to 
the men as our cattle are to us; and all of them in 
general, in the month of January, are obliged to 
make their personal appearance at the king's palace, 
in order to be employed in the sowing and manuring 
of his lands. Ihe men like wise give their attendar.ce 
along with them; and each ot them is provided 

with proper arms for his service: not with intent, 
however, to work themselves, but to chastise such 
women as are indolent and remiss in their duty, and 
in short, to be their superintendants and directors, 
As for the rest, they spend their time in such amuse- 
ments as they think most proper. Ihis Lovango is 
situate in one of those unhappy climates, where 
the men are perfect strangers to that complaisauce, 
that tenderness and indulgence which we natural! 

have for the soft sex. It must be eee 
indeed, that the women have sufficient grounds for 
complaint, on account of their ungenerous treat- 
ment; and yet, in all probability, they think them- 
selves happy and never murmur or repine at their 
abject condition. | JE 32: 

Dapper assures us, that when the young maidens 
of Congo begin to be tired of that heavy incum- 
brance their virginity, they withdraw into a parti- 
cular Solitary place, dressed to the best advantage, 
according to the custom of their country; that is to 
say, theit skins plentifully anointed with fat, and 
beautifully varnished, and their cheeks, and such 


other parts as are for the generality exposed to vicw, 


besmeared with red paint. In this gloomy apartment 


they reside for about three weeks, or a month, and 
there no doubt, though our author is silent, and 
leaves us to our own conjectures, they very seldom, 
if ever, return without finding some _ natured 
person or another, who is ready to take their burden 
off their hands. But be that as it will, they there 


make choice of such young active sparks as endea- 


vour most effectually to ingratiate themselves into 
their ſavour by such particular services, and such 
soft endearments, as are usual before marriage; and 
in this particular the Blacks agree with the generality 
of mankind. prey any | 8 
A wife, after she is brought to bed at Angola, has 
no conversation with her husband till the infant be- 
ins to cut his teeth; and there is another custom 
in vogue there, which is universal, indeed, through- 


tised among the Jews, and that is, the husband and 
wife live apart during the periodical fluxions. More- 
over, the wife must not presume to touch any one 


thing the husband eats, and neither lies in his house, 
approaches his bed; not to mention the marks 
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and signatures whereby she is obliged to dis:inguish 


herself from those that are ina pertect state of health, 
and free from pollution. Amongst other characte- 
ristics, or tokens, she wears a string about her head 
during the whole time of her purgations. | 
Circumcision is universally practised, where the 
Christian religion has not prevailed; and at Angola, 


as soon as ever they discern that the intant has cut 


his first tooth, they dress it up as gaily as possibly 


they can. Its friends and relations dandle it about 
from house to house, to collect all the presents they 
can possibly procure for it. In those countries 
which are still 1dolatrous, as soon as an infant is 
brought into the world, a priest is jnstantly sent for, 
who lays it under some particular solemn obliga- 
tions; which, in all probability, ought to be looked 
upon as preservatives against the numberless casual- 
ties to which the life of man is daily exposed; or 
some religious vows and duties, by the observance 
whereof, the people imagine they ingratiate them- 
selves into the favour and affections of their deities. 
The priest takes particular care to confirm and es- 
tablish this notion, which is so naturally imbibed 
by the generality of mankind, and so beneficial and 
advantageous to all the sacerdotal profession in ge- 
neral. He mutters accordingly some certain mystic 
terms, as prescribed in their rubric, and afterwards 


imposes such obligations upon the child as he thinks 
most convenient; and what he determines is listened 


to, and regarded as the voice of an oracle. 

We shall now proceed to their funeral solemni- 
ties; for all the prejudices and prepossessions es- 
poused by these people, there are none of more fa- 
tal consequence, than the notion so generally re- 
ceiv ed, that there is no such thing as a natural 
death, and that the decease of all persons whomso- 
ever, is the pure result of the charms and fascinations 
of their enemies. The magicians, in their opinion, 
raise the deceased, transport him to some solitar 


desart, and there make him work like a slave. 
They take peculiar care to feed him with fresh 


meat only; for should the dead man taste the least 
grain of salt, he would grow outrageous, and pur- 
sue the murderer with the utmost rigour; and by 
virtue 1 of this groundless and foolish persua- 


sion, the death of one man is generally accompa- 


nied with the untimely fall of many that are inno- 
cent. The natives of Lovango begin their inquiries 
relating to their dead, with spells and incantations, 
which consist principally in leaning hard upon a 
knife, in the presence of one of their Gangas, and 
in rubbing their hands together with all their might; 
nd during these operations they enter upon their 


-auterrogotories. Such a person, say they, is dead 


rr 
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and buried; was he bewitched?or did his Mokixq; 
take away his life? If upon this query, the person 
that makes the experiment, has not power to com. 
mand his hands, it is accounted an incontestible 
proof that his friend's death was the result of dome 
malicious enchantment; and from this interrogatory 
they run on to another, and the enquiry always 
concludes with the trial by the nl 

These natives of Lovango are very much divided 
in their opinions, with relation to y state of the 
human soul after its departure from the body, Such 
as are of the royal family- maintain a kind of me. 


tempsychosis, and imagine that the souls of those 


who depart this life enter into the bodies of their 
children; others believe them mortal; but the great. 
est part of them think they become titular gods; in 
the firm belief whereof they erect little chapels, con- 
tiguous or adjacent to the places where they died; 


thither they resort to my to them, and make an 


oblation, before they sit down'to their meals, both 
of what they are to eat, and what they are to drink, 
Chicocka, of whorfi we have already made mention, 
is the guardian of their dead; and bis statue, com- 
posed of wood, is erected at some small distance 
from their burying- ground. He takes effectual care 
that no magician clandestinely removes the de- 
ceased, or insults them, or compels them to work, 
hunt, or fish. Who knows but this guardian god 
has deserved the great confidence which the Ne- 
groes repose in him, by as natural an effect, as that 


with which Horace reproaches his fig-tree Prapus! 


Perhaps it were not impossible, if due enquiry was 
made, to find miracles of this nature in some parts 


of Europe. 


Ihese people bury their dead with all their cloaths 
on; and the poorer sort apply themselves to such as 
are men of substance to assit them in defraying the 
necessary expences of their funerals. At the de- 
cease of the king of Congo, all persons are strict 
enjoined not to mourn for his death, notwith- 
standing the melancholy news is solemnly pro- 
claimed by the sound of a kind of cornet, throug!- 
out the hots kingdom. As to the rest, the pom- 
pous funeral of a prince is solemnized after the man- 
ner of the Roman Catholies; but such as nevel 
were proselytes to Christianity, or are only such 1 
outward appearance, strictly follow the rites and 
ceremonies of their ancestors. They inter win 
their dead, a considerable part of their effects, e- 
veral valuable presents, and various sorts of goods ; 
and as this custom has been univeisally obgerved by 
all idolatrous nations, both ancient and modern, if 
would be needles, if not impertinent, to produce 
instances to confirm the truth of it, At the decens, 


of a f „his favourites, clients, and slaves, 
carry their extravagance infinitely beyond what is 
practised in common; and besi es the costly pre- 
cents an foreign commodities which are buried 
with him, they furnish him with domestics to at- 
tend his royal person, and with several young la- 
dies for bis amusement in his journey to the other 
world, who either through compulsion, or the pre- 
possession and artifice of their priests, are strenuous 
rivals, and contest the honour of being buried alive 
with their deceased monarch. ; 

There are several religious customs likewise ob 
served at Lovango, that are equally remarkable. 
Their funeral solemnities are always accompanied 
with floods of tears, and incessant wailings; and as 
soon as they have carried the corpse out of the 
house, they dance all round about it, and durin 
that solemn ceremony, weep most bitterly, and fi 
the air with most hideous lamentations. At proper 
intervals they very demurely ask the deceased a 
thousand impertinent questions; such as, whether 
he decamped, or removed his quarters, for want of 
the conveniences of life? and the like. And though 
the deceased never obliges them with any answer, 
they always ascribe his decease to some dissatisfac- 
tion of one kind or another. This funeral concert, 
and these melancholy interrogatories, continue for 
some hours; after which, they collect every indivi- 
dual thing the deceased is to carry along with him, 
and when his bag and baggage are all packed up and 
ready, they remove the corpse and his effects, with 
as much precipitation, as if they had stole them. 
One moiety, or half part of his aforesaid effects is 
allotted to be buried with him ; the other is hu 
op and exposed to public view on poles, plant 
round his sepulchre; but to prevent any clandestine 
conveyance of them away by necessitous pilferers, 
they either cut into rags, or tear to pieces, such 
goods as are thus exposed. In the evening they re- 


outward demonstrations of sorrow and concern, 
every evening for six weeks together, without inter- 
mission. 5 g 

Their degree of mourning varies in proportion to 
the 2 of the person deceased; and when a 
grandee dies, their lamentations are more vociferous 


Save more solemn and numerous; for the people 
Werble themselves together from all the adjacent 

owns on such a public occasion. The magicians 
exert their skill to the utmost, and leave no ate 
nor enchantment whatever unpractised, in order to 


ahh gg people too use their utmost endeavours 
0. 20. : Ds 
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new their weepings and wailings, and continue these 


and noisy than 2 and their attendance to the 
n 


tore a sick grandee to his former state of health; 


4 


| likewise to prolong his days, but there as well 
as here, it is grandeur that is the principal attrac- 
tion, and it is out of a self. interested view of being 
well rewarded for their pains, that they are thus di- 
ligent and attentive. There is no question there- 
fore to be made, but that such as are well versed in 
magical operations, are lavish of their most secret 
and valuable preparations, when the lives of such 
men as are thus honoured and esteemed are in ap- 
parent danger. 
They hover round the corpse, which is either ex- 
tended on a couch, or supported in a sitting posture, 
by one of the company, and sometimes, + ane he 
is raised by proper supporters, artfully disposed un- 
der each arm. In one of these situations, his head 
is shaved, his nails are pared, his body washed, 
anointed, and painted red; and his nearest kindred, 
that is, his male relations, seat themselves at a small 
distance from the corpse; for the women, who have 
their tears always at command, and are by nature 
ualified to excite the passions, are employed, by 
their violent transports and agitations, to * the 
whole assembly. They dance, or rather fly about, 
like persons distracted, from right to left, in the ut- 
most confusion; but in their intervals they sing en- 
comiums on the deceased, recite all his virtuous ac- 
tions, and trace his genealogy; and this, in short, 
is his funeral harangue. To conclude, they bu 
some part of his patrimony along with him, and all 
the valuable effects which his relations and friends 
have collected together for his more commodious 
settlement in the other world. The usual place ap- 
propriated for the burial of these blacks is generally 
called the Kienga ; where on each respective grave 
are atranged, in decent order, the bow and arrows 
of the deceased, his wooden platter, his cup, or ra- 
ther calabass, for the convenience of his drinking, 
when he thinks proper, and a sufficient quantity of 
pipes and tobacco for his smoaking, &c. 
The same solemnities are observed for their king, 
but with much greater pomp and magnificence ; for 
they embellish the body of the deceased with the 
usual regalia, according to the dignity of these black 
princes. He is seated in a chair of state, erected in 
a vault, reserved for the peculiar reception of such 
illustrious personages, with the representations, in 
wood or clay, of such as were his favourites when 
alive. Before him are ranged a sufficient quantity 
of kitchen furniture, or utensils, which were made 
use of at his majesty's table; such as eloths, nap- 
kins, &c. A considerable number of slaves are sa- 
crificed, or rather murdered, fcr his peculiar service 
| who are buried near him, or in some Separate vault, 


_— 
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in order to revive with, and wait on his majesty in 
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his journey to the other world; for they entertain 
some idea, though a very confused and imperfect 
one, of the resurrection of the dead. It was cus- 
tomary, in former times, to bury twelve beauteous 
virgins alive with the king of Congo, and these 


173 ladies were all so loyal as to offer up their 


ives a willing sacrifice to the service of their mo- 
narch. With warmth and zeal they dispured, their 
title of precedency, and each one was fond of 
stepping foremost, and intercepting her competitors. 
They dressed themselves as gaily as was possible on 
these tragical and solemn occasions, and their rela- 
tions supplied them handsomely with all sorts of 
furniture, and all the conveniences of life, which 
they thought proper for their accommodation in the 
other world. This custom, however, we are in- 
formed, is at present abolished, as repugnant to the 
principles of natural religion ; and one branch of 


their funeral solemnities is reduced to an U why en- 


tertainment only, which is renewed for eight days 


together, on the monument or sepulchre of the de- 


ceased monarch. Whilst they are partaking of this 
regal banquet, they have their intervals, in which 
they indulge themselves in all the demonstrations of 
the deepest sorrow and concern, which, in our opi— 
nion, may justly pass under the denomination of a 


religious custom. 


There is but very little difference between tae fu- 
neral solemnities observed at Angola, and those of 
Lovango, and Congo ; for they wash their dead, 
comb them, shave them, wrap them up in a kind of 
Shroud, and afterwards lay them on a small carthen 
bier. The deceased is always dressed after the most 
elegant manner they can possibly devise, and several 


bcasts at the same time are sacrificed, and their 


blood spilt in honour of their departed friend, In 
the kingdom of Matamba, the corpse is covered 
over with rosin ; and thus embalmed, or more pro- 
perly speaking, besmeared all over, deposited in a 
deep grave, and | porkeay by slaves till perfectly re- 

ashes. This precaution is taken, 
as we are informed, against the natives themselves, 


vho are inclined to plunder these graves, and mangle | 


the bodies of their dead countrymen, in order to 
carry away their limbs clandestinely, and hoard them 
up as sacred relics, which are more or less valuable 
according to the reputation of the dec eased. 

The relations and slaves, when they go into 
mourning, shave their heads and besmear their faces 
with oil, and divers kinds of powder, which serve 
instead of glue, to fasten the various feathers which 
at such times they stick about them. To hear their hi- 
deous outeries and lamentations, one would imagine 
that sorrow and affliction had deprived them of \ rp 
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senses; but, if we may rely on the veracity of our 


author from whence xe extract this account, they 
do not so much as shed one single tear. 
close this topic with an agreeable story enough, re. 
lating to the widows of Congo. 'They entertain 
the notion, that the souls of their departed husbang; 


We shall 


re: animate their bodies, unless due care be taken to 


| keep them at au awful distance; and such a tc-3ni. 
mation would be an absolute bar to ny new alli. 


ance. To prevent, therefore, so direful a disaster, 


they make their applications to one of their priests, 
who plunge themselves several times in some raj] 
streams; after which, as tliey lie under no feartul 
: apprehensions of their return, they boldly venture 
on their second nuptials. 


II t is surprising how such notions should ever en- 
ter into the human heart, or that those who are en- 
dowed with rational faculties should stoop lower in 

their actions than even the animal creation. All i; 
; owing to ignorance, and well might the prophet 
say, My people are destroyed for lack of knoy- 
| ledge.” The fundamental principles upon which 
the civilization of .mankind is built, — consists in 
knowledge, and upon this foundation, a superstruc- 
ture of politeness, humanity, benevolence, and piety 
' 15 formed. 
tion to these things makes way for the reception of 


To all this we may add, that an atten- 


the gospel ; for altho' the promulgation of the gospe| 


does not depend on human means, yet God has 
' commanded chose to be used, and therefore men arc 


not to slight them, but use them in a proper man- 
ner. | 4 2 


The Religion of the Guaguas. 
THESE people inhabit the kingdom of Matamba, 


and we are assured both by Purchas, an Englishman, 


and Father Cavazzi, an Italian, that they not only 
cat the flesh of their enemies, but even carry it a- 
bout to sell as we do butchers' meat. However 
horrid and unnatural this may appear to some, who 


have not had an opportunity of visiting foreign coun- 
tries, yet we can sce no reason to doubt the tut 
of it. Some of the American savages eat their pri- 
soners, and it is but a few years since some English- 


men were killed, and eaten in an island in the South 

Seas. But to proceed with our narrative: 
The chief god of these people is called Quisango. 

and represented under the form of a giant twelve 


feet high, This idol is shut up and circumscribed 


| , e 
Within an inclosure made of elephants, teeth; each 


— 
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being embellished with the scalp of some slate. 


or captive, that has been sacrificed in honour rr 


blood-thirsty deity. 


of their forces. His hair, which is exceeding long, 
zs adorned with some particular shells, by them 
called Bamba, which they have a peculiar venera- 
ion and respect for, and round his neck he wears a 
collar composed of other curious shells, but not of 
such value as the former. At his girdle hangs a 
chaplet, the beads whereof consists of the eggs of the 
ostrich. Such an extraordinary chaplet as this is, 
perhaps, cannot be found in any other part of the 
world; for many of the beads are as large as the 
crown of a hat. The priest wears a small vestment 
round his waist, falling down low enough to cover 
what modesty requires to be concealed. As for his 
body, it is embellished with a variety of figures de- 
ineated after an inelegant and artless manner. In 
other respects, their chieftain is besmeated all over 
with ted and white paint, composed partly of the 
blood of dead men, mixed with the fat. A piece 
of brass, about an inch in length hangs down from 
is nose; and two others from his cars. He has 
commonly about twenty or thirty wives, one of 
whom carries his bow and arrows, another waits 
on him when he is disposed to drink, and presents 
him with his cup which they call calabass. When 
ne takes it, they all fall on their knees, clap their 
hands, and sing till he has finished his draught. 
dome of the wild inhabitants of Forida, observe the 
dame customs at this very day. ri Tos 
Before the sovereign of — enters upon any 
military expedition, he offers up a solemn sacrifice 
to his idol, before the sun rises, at the celebration 
whereof, two magicians. attend; one at his right 
hand, and the other at his left, about forty women 
of distinction round about him, cach of them haying/ 
a wild horses tail in both hands. Thus equipped, 
tney sing a solemn service, accompanied with playing 
on different instruments, according to the manner of 
their country. In the midst of the congregation, or 
aosembly, chere is a large fire, with an earthen ves- 
del hung over it, in which ãs contained a certain com- 
position, wherewith they. paint their temples, fore- 
leads, breasts, and bellies, at the same time observing 
undry ceremonies, charms, and incantations, which; 
contmue till the sun is set. After this the magi · 
cane present the general with the caſengela, Which 
wa kind of hatchet, and at the delivery of it, they 
xort him to be resolute and courageous. Accor- 
Ungly, he gives them what he thinks an incontesta- 
« proof of his valgut, by raising up his hatchiet, 
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But there are oblations made 
him besides these, such as libations of palm wine, 
wich the blood of goats, deer, and other animals. 

The person who is at the head of this system of 
ſalse reigian; WY both as high priest and as general 
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and hacking down a youth presented before him for 
that purposes. Having laid the youth breathless on 
the ground, four slaves like wise meet with the same 
untimely fate; two of whom are massacred on the 
spot, and the other two are put to death by his assis- 
tance. This human sacrifice is attended with the 
sacrifice of ten cows, ten goats, and ten dogs. Ilie 
blood of these victims is poured forth in honour of 
their idol, but the flesh is reserved for the repast of 
the assembly, which solemn feast is concluded with | 
loud acclamations and other testimonies of public 

OV. | 
P When his troops are assembled together, he deli- 
vers a very pathetic harangue, and then orders them 
to march. These declarations; delivered in order to 
animate the soldiers, are spoken in an elevation of 
voice, with such energy, grace and dignity as may 
stand in competition with those orations we meet 
with in the accounts of the ancient Grecian worthics. 
The captains follow the example of their intrepid 
generals, and thus these barbarians inspire the private 
Soldiers: with a savage brutal terocity. If any private 
soldier discovers the least marks of cowardice, or 
inclination to desert and run away in the heat of an 
engagement, he is instantly cut in pieces, and eaten 
up by his companions. All such as are taken pri- 
soners of war, are eaten either sooner or later. hose 
vrho are lean are reserved to be fattened, as we do 
with our cattle, but sometimes they content them- 
selves with selling them as slaves. However, they 
neither kill nor eat their captives till they are at years 
of maturity, but are particularly indulgent to such 
male prisoners as are very young; for they natura- 
lize them and train them up in the practice of their 
oven inhuman and barbarous customs. 

They put a collar round their necks, as a badge 
of their captivity and never take it off till they have 
produced before the general, the head of one of 
their enemies. Then they are made free, and ho- 
noured with the title of Gongo, which signfies a 
soldier, or warrior. They try the courage of their 
young captives, by shooting an arrow directly over 
their heads and he that starts, or discovers the least 
signs of fear, is killed immediately and eaten. I hey 
are not to be naturalized without the strongest, and 
most signal proofs of their courage, and even then 
with initiation; for those who retuse to comply with 
it are treated with the utmost abhorrence, This 
ceremony consists in drawing out four of their fore- 
teeth, two from the upper jaw, and two from the 
under; they likewise bore their ears and noses, 
making very wide holes in them. And here it may 
not be amproper to relate something concerning an 


' Amazonian princess, io once reigned among them. 
| The 


their queens wait 
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They inhabited some part of that extensive country. 
anciently called Scythia, but now Ta One of 
on Alexander the Great and we 
are told that hero was very intimate with her, perhaps 
she granted him every favour. | 


This African princess, whom we shall now give 


an account of prohibited the.education of any male 
child within the limits of the kingdom, but strictly 
enjoined all parents to murder them, or expose them 
to the wild beasts as soon as they were born. She 
ordered all such children as had been preserved to be 
disinherited, and branded with a particular mark, 
She permitted the women to marry with their priso- 
ners of war, to whom in consequence of that alli- 
ance, she granted all the privileges of the state, and 
this was done in order to preserve the breed of fe- 
males. She eharged all women who were with cbild, 
on pain of death, to avoid being delivered within 
the bounds of her kingdom, lest they should pollute 
the ground. If in 
her commands, any male child should be accidently 
preserved alive, she strictly forbad the reception of 
him into her kingdom, unless two of his first teeth 
were first drawn ; but when it happened that the up- 
per fore teeth came down over the others, then 
was instantly put to death. 

She constituted and appointed proper judges, with 
other inferior officers, t see that these her laws were 
duly respected and executed; to put to death such 
women as should happen to conceal any children, 
and to oblige every young person to learn the rites 


and ceremonies of their religion. That these laws 


might receive the greater sanction, it was necessary 
to persuade the people to believe that they were the 


Statutes and ordinances of their ancestors ; that by 


the observance of them they would become a terror 
to their enemies ; that their power and authority 
ought to be confined and established by such exam- 
ples as might demonstrate a solemn renunciation of 
that fondness and affection so natural to parents, and 
which is visible among savage beasts. 

Here we may observe what power can do when 
united with that false fear of the deity called super- 
stition. They imagined upon the implicit faith of 
their sovexeign; that they should so far ingratiate 
themselves in the favour of their idol, as to obtain 
the privilege of being invulnerable, if they had the 
courage to murder their children, and besmear them- 
8elves with their blood. The princess herself was 
the first promoter of this unheard of barbarity, for 
she murdered her own son, and had his body beaten 
into a powder, with which she rabbed her body all 
over, to set an example. to the wietched deluded 


obedience and contempt of 


* 
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The history of the ancient Amazons is well known. 


people. How long this monster of harbari reigned 
does not appear, but probably not long, 7A Karts. 
rous and savage as the people were, yet it cannot be 
supposed they would suffer these things any great 
length of time. But we should add a remark here 
concerning the ancient Canaanites, whom Joshüd 
destroyed. The deists have objected that j oshus 
had no right to invade their country and destror 


them. It is in vain for us to tell them, that Joshua 


was commanded by the Almighty to extirpate 
them, for that they do not regard; we must answer 


| them on other principles. These Canaanites had 


been guilty of the most horrid unnatural crimes, si- 
milar to those we have been treating of; and there- 
fore it was but justice that such wretches should be 
extirpated from the earth. Supposing an army of 
European Christians were to see such unnatural;bar- 
barities committed, as those we have just mentioned, 
would not every man present think it his duty to 
punish the cruel perpetrators of them? Certainly he 
would, and human nature knows no punishment for 
murder, but that of taking away the life of -the 
murderer. But to return to the subject. 

As for the nuptial ceremonies of these people, 
they have nothing very remarkable in them, being 
so cruel and ignorant, many of them herd together 
like beasts, without any regard to age, sex, or de- 
cency ; some of them, particularly the Jages, who in- 


| habit the province of Ansiko, never bury their 


dead, but either eat them or bury them alive. They 
wash their bodies clean when they intend to bury 
them, and carry them to the grave in a sitting posture, 
and their wives, if they have any, are buried along. 
with them. The ceremony concludes with cries 


and dreadful lamentations, which last several days. 


We have already, in the course of this work, had 
occasion to lament, that 80 many of our fellow crea- 
tures are ignorant of the knowledge of Christ, but 
what shall we say of those Africans, who are worde 
than the wild beasts of the field? Does it not serve 
to she w, that mankind are not what their ancestor 
was when he came from the hands of his maker. Nay, 
it appears from what is related here, that he 1s ca- 
pable of any thing, let it be ever so absurd: ridicu- 
lous, cruel, barbarous, or unnatural, which clearly 
proves our nature to be corrupted. Unless those 
things are granted, we shall never be able to account 
for the practices of many of our fellow creatures, 
who, even in whole national bodies, commit, or la. 
ther live in, and etablish, crimes shocking to be 
mentioned, Hence we may conelude, that m_ 
there are many 2 of great value to be met wit 
in the writings of the Greeks and Romans, yet hee 


find they were most shockingly corrupted in the! 
morals, 
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orals, when the gospel was first preached among 
— From this it appears plain, that nothing but 
the gospel can cure our spiritual infirmities. We 
shall conclude the present article. with the following 


pagage from a Sermon of the late Dr. Coneybear, 


bizhop of Bristol !— - EGS 
+ [t hath been related already (says his loidship) 


| that sin was brought into the world by our first 


parents, from whence there is derived down to us, 
_ a depraved and corrupted nature. Hence both our 


intellectual and moral powers, have been greatly 
impaired, and as, in many instances, we know not 
what we ought to do; in others, when ignorance 
may not be pleaded, there is a remarkable back- 
wardness, and even perversness of the will. Ihese 
evils must be remeched in some degree; otherwise no 


 alrantage can be made of the pardon which God, 


for Clinst's sake, offers. For it is unreasonable to 
expect this should extend to any but those who em- 
brace it by a «ebigious return to God.“ Sermon I. 
vol. I. page 28. 'P | 
The Religion of the Natives of South Cafraria. 

MR. Kolbens, a Dutch gentleman, who resided 


some years at the Cape of Good Hape, and visited 


many of the African kingdoms, is of opinion that 
ticre is a manifest conformity- between the Cafres 
andtheJews. In order to support his argument, he 


_enumerates several customs practised alike by both. 


The Cafres make abundance of oblations, and regu- 
late the time of their festivals by the full and new 
moons. They have no conversation with their 
wives during particular seasons, and always use pu- 
rincation. They frequently make use of unleavened 
bread, and abstain from all sorts of salt meat. I hey 
practise the ceremony of circumcision, or something 
Sar to it, and they eat nothing that is strangled, 
nor any fish without scales, "They never admit 
women mto their councils, and are allowed to give 
ner wives @ bill of divorce, even on the: slightest 
pretence, ; | | 
Ile observes several other rites and ceremonies 
zunilar to those of the Jews, such as giving the 
names of animals, hills, mountains, rivers, trees, 
Fuls, herbs, and, indeed every thing in nature to 
tietr children, instead of the names of their parents 
or relations. But all these arguments made use of 
ythis Dutchman to establish his favourite system, 
abe no weight at all, as will appear when we con- 
wo the following things. | Their using unleavened 


| 


* 


turns of the seasons. 


is not mentioned in scripture. 


ſ 


| bread, has no conformity to any custom practised by 


the Jews, because these Africans never knew how 
to make bread till they were taught to do so by the 
Europeans. With respect to their divorcing their 
wives, it will appear to the reader, from several of 
the tormer parts of this work, that many other Hea- 
thens do the same, and circumcision is common in 
almost one half of the known world. 

But he imputes them in common with other au- 
thors, that they starve their relations to death when 
they are past their labour, which is contrary to every 
thing in the law of Moses. E 
pert at the chace, but in that he should have com- 
pared them with the Hottentots, rather than the 
Jews. We agree with this author, that there is no 
improbability, that these idolatrous Africans were 
descended from the Pheœnicians, who went from the 
South of Asia, in ancient times, and carried along 
with them their own rites and ceremonies. How- 
ever, be these things as they will, we shall now 
proceed to give an account of the principles and 
ceremonies of their religion. 

They have some faiat notion of the universal de- 
luge, for they have a tradition transmited down 
from father to son, informing them, that their an- 
cesto1s, issuing out of a door or window, established 
themseives on this spot of the earth, which they 


now inhabit, and instructed their children in the art 


of agriculture. I hey also add that their parent's 
names were Noh and Hingnov, and both these ray 
relate to Noah and his wite, for his wife's name 
Al} our traveilers are 
very contardictory in their accounts of the religion 
of these people, because they are divided into clans, 
tribes, and hordes, and all these have different no- 
tions. However, from all these accounts, we see 


no difficulty of collecting the truth, because several 


reputable writers have enquired into them, and we 
cannot see any reason to doubt their veracity, espe- 
cially as these accounts have been approved of by 
the Ro val Society. - 

They adore one supreme being, tho' their not ons 
concerning him are very dark and confused : | ey 
kill several cows and sheep in honour of their idol, 
and make voluntary oblations of their flesh and 
milk, as grateful. acknowledgments of all his mer- 
cies from time to time; for they imagine that he 
alone sends them ram, sun-shine, and” all the re- 
They seem to have little cr 
no idea of a future state, and yet they have many 
good qualities which should secure them from the 
contempt usually thrown out upon them. They 
are, in many respects, honest and charitable to on- 
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pital crimes; and such as are found guilty of them, 
are immediately put to death. 95 
But notwith: tanding this, every man has free liberty 


„ 


to marry as many women as he can maintain, altho* | 


few of them indulge themselves with any more than 
three. A German missionary and a Protestant, asked 
one of these Cafres concerning his belief of the deity, 
and received the following sensible answer: —“ Let 
him that cannot believe there is a God, survey the 
heavens, the earth, and every object round about 
him, and then let him deny the existence of a Su- 
preme Being if he can.” We have some reason to 
believe, chat the zealous missionary dressed up the 
Cafre's words, and therefore it is t est to consider 
them in the middle latitude, especially as the Jesuits 
have represented them as downright Atheists. 

It is certain, that the Dutch have the best oppor- 
tunities of being acquainted with these Cafres, or 
Hotteatots, because no other Europeans have any 
settlement at the Cape of Good Hope. For many 
miles up the country, the Dutch have Protestant 
churches established, and as their ministers are men 
of sense and gravity, we ought at least to pay some 
regard to the accounts they have given us. 

Kolben says, that they call the invisible God 
Gounia 'Ticquoa, a term that means the captain of 
the gods. hey are far from being uniform in their 
religious rites and ceremonies, on account of their 
being divided into so many clans, or hordes, which 
they call. cralles. The truth is, there is no con- 
Stancy in any of the notions entertained by the Bar- 
barians throughout the whole world. 
rance and confusion, and we seek in vain for a guide 
to direct us; which circumstance alone should more 


and more enilear to us Divine Revelation. The 


Catres, or Hottentots, who reside all round the 
Cape, pay their adoration to the moon, by dancing 
to her honour when she changes, or when she is at 
the full. This religious ceremony lasts all night, and 
is performed with abundance of noise, hurry, and 
contusion. 'They shout, clap their hands, direct their 
eyes upwards, with abundance of sceming devotion, 
and then they mutter some words which none can 
understai.d but themselves. Sometimes they run 
into vaults, where they clap their hands and repeat 
several ejaculations. All this is performed during 
the night, while the moon is in her splendor; and 
they frequently ꝓrostrate themselves on the ground, 
then rise up again, and gazing at the moon, with 
loud acclamations, make the following address to 
her: —“ We thy servants salute thee. Give us store 
of milk and honey; increase our flocks and herds, 


and we will worship thee.“ . During this ceremony, 


L 


All is igno- 


they mark their forcheads with red paint, a pra 


common among the savages in America. 


their imaginations, can neither do them any 
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another. They look upon theft and idolatry as ca- 


ctice 


It appears, that like some of the rest of the pa 


1 | . a "gan 
Africans, they worship a being, who, accordin 


g to 
f N good 
nor any evil. And what is still more remarkable, the 


worship another being inferior to this, whom t! 
believe can do them much injury, unless his anger 1; 
appeased. This being they imagine frequent! ap- 
pears to them under the most tremendous form, 
somewhat resembling the ancient satyis of de 
Greeks; and when they are asked how they can be- 
lieve in such absurdities, so inconsistent with the Di. 


vine attributes; their answer is to the following im- 


port: “ We follow the traditions of our ancestors, 
whose first parents having sinned against the gran 
captain, they fell into . a neglect of his worship, 
that they knew nothing of him, nor how to make 
their addresses to him.” This may serve to shew, 
that however ignorant they may be in other respects, 
yet in this dark tradition they have some faint no- 
tion of the fall of man, which indeed is acknow- 
ledged by all the world, except some letter learnel 
men among ourselves. 

They pay also a religious adoration to a kind of 
May-bug. At the sight of this insect, for, accord- 
ing to their notion, it always portends some good to 
the family, and obliterates all the sins of those who 


belong to it, they sing and dance to its honour, and 


Strew all round about it, and indeed about the whole 
house, the powder of a certain plant, which they 
call Buchu, and the herb Spirza. At the same 
time, they sacrifice two sheep to this diminutive 
deity. This ceremony is distinguished by a term 
that signifies regeneration. If this insect should 
fortunately e upon any one the family, is ita 
Strong indication, that such perison is become a new 
creature; he is looked upon as a venerable saint; two 
Sheep are sacrificed for his service; an ox is slaugh- 
tered to his honour, and he is dressed with the in- 
trails of the beast. 5 

Ihe Omentum is first well powdered wich Buchu, 
and then clapped reeking hot about his neck. Ihis 
collar he must wear night and day, till it rots oft ; 


or at least till another May- bug relieves him, by 


settling upon some other regenerated person belong- 
ing to the house. As to the flesh of the ox so $acr!- 
ficed, the men regale themselves with it as soon 35 
it is dressed; but the women, who are present at 
the entertainment, are allowed to touch nothing but 
the broth. If, on the other hand, this sacred insect 
settles on a women, these Hottentots immediately 
canonize her: In that case, the women regale on 


the flesh of the ox, which: is sacrificed and owes - 
| onou. 


ey 
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honour to the female saints, and the men have no | 


right or title to any thing but the broth. They 
dude all the care imaginable to prevent the Euro- 
deans from hurting this their! favourite insect. All 
the misfortunes that attend it, inevitably draws 
down so may calamities on themselves and their 
E. ; ; . 
key have several solitary places which they look 
upon as sacred; more especially their hillocks, and 
litle spots of ground adjacent to their rivers, which 
are, as they imagine, and as our German author ex- 
prcsses it, the abodes of some particular saints; but 
wehavegood ounds tosurmise, that they think the 
souls of their departed ancestors reside in these holy 
habitations ; and, in all probability, there is some con- 
formity between this notion of theirs; and that of 
the ancient idolators, who established the mansions 
of their Nymphs, Fauns, and Sylvans, near foun- 
tains, rivers, hills, and forests. But be that as it 


will, the Hottentots never travel over such holy. | 


ground, without performing some act of devotion 
as they go along; which principally consists in 
cutting a few comical capers and singing to them- 
zelves some extravagant eulogium of the sacred in- 
habitant. If they look on him as a more venerable 
saint than ordinary, their religious ceremonies are 
more solemn and of longer duration. In that case, they 
top to clap their hands and hum over their divine 
airs with more attention and a better grace. In 
$hort, such as see through this rude and unpolished 
deportment, in which the difference between our 
conduct, and that of these san age nations, principally 
consists, must acknowledge, that both act in a 
manner upon the same principles. | 

Every cralle has its peculiar captain, priest, and 
physician: Of these latter there are sometimes two; 
and Sometimes also the women turn doctors, and 
prescribe to their neighbours. - Ihe physician is 
tected by the eldeis of the cralle. His office or 
employment is not hereditary ; for when he dies, 
ey proceed to the choice of another; and in case 
lere be no person duly qualified for that important 
ost in their own cralle, they make a farther enquiry 
tor same able and experienced;person to fill that va- 
cancy. This honourable employment is conferred 
"y the Hottentots upon none but sober, discreet 
men; men of an advanced age, at least near fiſty ; 
tor otherwise the people will not confide in their 
care, or regard their prescriptions. These physi- 
(ans, we are informed, have very few patients that 
die under their hands; but if such a misfortune 
would attend them, they have a reason always ready 
at hand for such a miscarriage. Ihe patient, say 


they, was indisputably bewitched; a circumstance 


4 


sufficient at all times to support the credit and re- 


putation of their faculty. 


We proceed now to the Furi, who is the spiritual 
physician of these Hottentots, and whose function is 
also elective; he is inspector general of their man- 
ners, customs, and religious ceremonies. Whether 
he has the same dexterity and address as his country- 
men the physicians, or not, or the artifice and 
quackery of the Boias, and all such as officiate as 
priests amongst the savages, we are at a loss to de- 
termine; but in all probability, how unpolished so- 
ever these, Furis may appear to travellers, they have 
their manner of insinuation as wellas others of their 
profession. The fees of these physicians, both civil 


and spiritual, consist in the presents which are made 
them; sometimes of a lamb, and sometimes of a 
sheep; and the dignity of both functions entitles 


them to a free participation of all the public enter- 
tainments of the cralle. ES | 

We shall now amuse our readers with a short ac- 
count of their manner of initiation, and admission 
into their civil society, which is far more whimsical 
and extravagant than any hitherto mentioned. The 
Hottentots cut out the left testicle of all their male- 
children as soon as they are nine or ten years old at 
farthest. For which reason father Tachard, speak- 
ing of these people, calls them a kind of Half Eu- 
nuchs. They are not, however, mdispensably 
obliged to fix this operation to the age before men- 
tioned ; since some persons more advanced in years 
are thus castrated ; but none under eight. The in- 
troduction tc this ceremony 1s their tying the arms 
and legs of the patient very fast; and moreover, they 
kneel upon his breast, that they may command him 
at pleasure and at the same time prevent bim from 
seeing an operation which amongst us would be sub- 
mitted to with the utmost reluctance, and, in all pro- 
bability, be looked upon as a diminution of our 
manhood. | 

The operator having thus secured his patient, 
takes out his lancet, — the proper incision, takes 


away the testicle proposed, and artfully conveys a 


little ball of the same size, composed of sheeps fat 
and the powder of Buchu, into the wound, and then 
closes it up. This Lythotomist is always one of the 
Spiritual directors be RE and master of 
the ceremonies in their respective cralles. As a pre- 
liminary of this operation, some of the Hottentots 


kill a sheep for the entertainment of the corapany At. 


ad 


the close of the ceremony, Qne circumstance we 


like to have forgot, which is very material, and ought | 


not to be omitted. The patient immediately after 
the operation, is very plentifully anointed all over 
his body; and to complete the initiation, the reve- 

8 reud 
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rend doc tor honours him with a plentiful profusion of Upon their general approbation, he advanees 0. 


of his urine ; and then leaves him extended at his full | 


length upon the E But as soon as the tor- 
menting pain he 

he must crawl, as well and as soon as he is able, to 
a little hut erected for that purpose, where he is or- 


dered to contiuue for three or four days together. 


The entertainment provided on this occasion for the 
assembly, is a sheep as before- mentioned; but both 
the person initiated, and the women then present, 
WP. obliged to abstain from tasting the least morsel 
of it. 


The reason. which some give, though without the 


least foundation, for the observauce of this rulicu- 
lous custom is this, that the Hottentots become 
thereby more sprightly and active, and better quali- 
fed for the chase. On the contrary, there are the 
traces of religion conspicuous in this practice. The 
qeep that is killed and eaten, exclusive of the wo- 
mon, is manifestly a kind of Sacrifice. The time 
generally fixed upon for this operation, is when the 
person to be initiated attains the age of maturity; 
and the peculiar care which the women take, nat 


to have any familiar conversation with such as have 


not undergone it, is a strong argument likewise, in 
our opinion, that there is a kind of religious mystery 


in this operation. There is another reason, pleasant 


enough, given for the observance of this practice, 
viz. that the women are thereby secured from 
having twins. But be that as it will, we are cre- 


dibly informed, that no young fellow must presume 


to marry till he has thus parted with one of his pre- 
cious stones. 
Another custom which is very singular, is the re- 
ception of a youth, who has attained the age of ma- 
turity, into their civil society. No young person is 
permitted, till after this ceremony is complied with, 
to keep company wich those who are already ad- 
mitted members or indulged so far as to eat even 
with his own father; and he who neglects to pro- 
cure his adinission, when he comes e exposes 
himself to the contempt and ridicule of all his coun- 
trymen. For the solemnization of this ceremony, 


gane of the elders of the cralle convenes a general as- 


Sembly, who form themselves into a circle. Eve 

member supports his. body upon his knees, in ww 
a manner, as that his posteriors may not rest upon 
tze ground, Ihe youth who is to be admitted does 
not enter as yet into the august assembly, but plants 
himself at a modest distance in the same attitude 
with the rest. Ihe principal or elder, opens with a 
hort harangue, which turns directly on the business 
of the day ; after which he asks the consent of the 


whole assembly for the admission of the young man. 


1s been put to, begins to abate, 


1 
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wards the youth, and very gravely does that to him 
which Rancune did to the merchant, with more 
spleen but less formality. However, before such 
as persion, he acquaints him, in as comprehensiye 
terms as may be, that from henceforth his actions 
ought to speak the man; and that he is now no 
longer under his mother's eye, and that he my: 
take care by his prudent deportment to merit the ho- 
nour he has obtained, of being entered a member of 
their assembly. During the whole time of this a8. 
persion, the young man, who receives it with all the 
testimonies of theTprotaundestveneration, bathes his 
body all over with the holy water sprinkled upon 
him. Ihe ceremony concludes with the celebrant's 
hearty congratulations of the young man, in the 
name of the cralle, and his friendly wislies for the 
prolongation of his life, and the increase of his fa 
mily. After that they are regaled with a whole 
sheep at the expence of their new member, who, 

uotwithstanding, is not permitted to tast a morsc| 

till the whole assembly have first eaten what they 

think convenient, e | 

When one Hottentot insults another, and treats 
him with approbrious and abusive language, he robs 
him, according to their notion, of his honour. Ihe 
party injuring, therefore, must take care to redeem 
his credit, by presenting his companions with a fat 
Sheep for an entertainment; who partake of it at. 
his expence, but allow him the fat to anoint his 
body with, and the guts for his decoration. Should 
he refnse to make this peace offering, which doubt- 
less is looked upon as a purification, the party in- 
sulting wouhl be abandoned, and become the object 
of universal contempt. From hence it is plain, that 
the point of honour is quite another thing with the 
Cafres than what it is with us, tho? it all tends in- 
deed to the same end, with this difference only, that 
the Hottentots are so wise, as not to cut one ano- 
ther's sthroats to gratify their resentiment. 

When they have defeated their enemies, or de- 
stroyed a considerable number of wild beasts ; when 
they are recovered from tedious fits of sickness, or cs- 
caped some imminent danger, they solemnizea festi- 
val, after their country fashion, on account of their 
good success. "The first ceremonious act on these 


occasions is the erection of a hut in the middle of the 


cralle, which, as it denotes, in their opinion, the 
regeneration or purification of the builders, the ma- 
terials ought to be all perfectly new, and never made 
use of in any previous fabric whatsoever. The foun- 
dation is always laid before £un-rise; The women, 


and such youths as have not been admitted among 


the men, cut down the boughs and branches of _ 
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ect a large variety of flowers for the deco- 
vie N and then they kill a lamb 
or a Sheep for their public entertainment. Who can 
tell, but that this ceremony we are now speaking 
of, is much the same thing as our dedication of a 
church? And it is very probable, that the erection 
of this hut is equal to our e of a solemn vow 
{r the foundation of a chapel. 
They observe the same ceremony at their settle- 
ment in any new habitation ; but before they re- 
move from their old places of abode, they offer up 
the customary sacrifice, or make the usual oblation. 
Should their * a murrain among their cattle, they 
employ themselves in sacrifices for three days toge- 
ther, to avert the judgment; and if after such so- 
lemn acts of devotion the contagious distemper 
does not cease, or at least visibly abate, they gene- 
rally decamp, and remove their cralle to some other 
place, in hopes to find more healchful pasture 
grounds, which they sanctify, however, before the 
enter upon them, in the manner before described. 
Moreover, they make their cattle pass thro' the fire, 
by way of a, purification, which they receive, as 
they pretead, by tradition from their ancestors ; 


which, in their opinion, is a sufficient justification 


of their conduct. A Hottentot, who was a man of 
better sense than the generality of them are, assured 
the author from whom we extract this account, 
that it is a charm or preservative against wild 
dogs, which would otherwise devour their flocks, 
and prove more destructive and injurious to them 
than even the tigers or the lions. Before such pu- 


rication as aforesaid, the women are obliged to | 


drain their cows as dry as possible, and give the 


milk to the men to drink, without presuming $0 


much as tg, taste one drop of it themselves. 

These barbarous illiterate people are of opinion, 
like the rest of their neighbours, that the liv- 
ng are daily exposed to the misfortune of bein 
charmed, and the dead of being raised by 8 
incantations; and every tralisaction which surpasses 
their weak comprehensions, is looked upon by them 
as the result of $orcery and fascination : The most 
regular effects of nature they ascribe to the irresisti- 


ble force of magic, and can by no arguments, how 


cogent soeyer, be prevailed upon to 8werve from 
their established notions on any new emergency. 
But why should we $0 loud! inveigh against the 
perversness and obstinacy of a people, who have 
for so may ages been deprived of all the advantages 
of a liberal education, when we have flagrant in- 
dances much nearer home, of persons who are con- 
firmed in as great Stupidity, and are infinitely more 


RON? A managed horse, that had been 


taught a few surprising pranks, was condemned to 
die tor his too profound learning not many years 
ago, as an impious practioner of the black-art, by 
that supreme judge of the Roman faith, the court 
of Inquisition. The Greek Testament also was 
looked upon by those very judges, whose ignorance 


was their only plea, as an intamous magical dis- 


sertation. The Cafres ascribe all their distempers 
to the spells or charms of their enemies, and by 
consequence, such physicians as they apply them- 


selves to for relief, must be adepts, as it were, in 


magic. Nay, the patient's cure consists in nothing 
more, tian astronger inchantment to repel a weaker ; 
and for the generality, however, they try the ef- 
fect of purification, before they enter upon such 
Supernatural expedients ; and their first operation, 
therefore, is the sacrifice of a fat weather; after 


that, the doctor very gravely examines the omen- 


tum of the victim, strews the powder of Buchu 


very plentifully over it, and then hangs it reeking 


hot about the neck of his patient, with this formal 
declaration; You are inchanted, it is true, but 
I will engage you shall be well again in a short 


time ; for the charm you lie under is but weak, 


and will easily be dissolved. The patient is ordered 
to wear this collar, till it rots off his neck; but if 
this prescription proves ineffectual, the physician 
enters on a new scheme, exerts all the skill he is 
master of another way, and has recourse to the 
secret virtue of a variety of simples, or medicinal 


herbs, which he collects in some remote and un- 


frequented places. | 

js their magical practices, and their con- 
firmed. notion of spirits, we may rationally con- 
clude, that they entertain some confused idea of the 
immortality of the soul, a future state, and the re- 
surrection of the dead. For, in short, it seems im- 
possible, that they should have any conception of 
the dead returning to life, without believing that 
souls are immortal. Vet, if the Hottentots have 
any notion of a future state, it is very imperfect 
and obscure; since one of them was so imperti- 
nent, or rather ignorant, as to ask a traveller, If 
there were any cows, oxen, and sheep in Paradise. 
But as to the resurrection, according to our notion 
of that doctine, there are not the least footsteps of 
it to be discerned in any of their dissertations. A few 
rambling expressions dropped accidentally, or bor- 
rowed from the Christians, and collected and re- 
fined by travellers, are not sufficient to fix and de- 


termine the sentiments of any barbarous na ion. 


It is very remarkable, that if we regard with aite1- 
tion, the arguments which the greatest part of the 
idolators of Africa, India, 8c. make use of, we 
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find, that all their funeral solemnities owe their 
rise to this notion; That the soul, though immor- 


tal, being material, is subject to the same inconve- 


niences as attend the body, and that, by conse- 

uences, she has occasion, even after her separation, 
Br the same accommodation of life, as when united 
to the body here on earth. The Hottentots, being 
fully satisfied in their way, of the necessities of the 
dead, abandon the huts which they resided in when 


living, and remove none of the household goods 


they were possessed of, that at their return, the 
may have no occasion to rove about for new habi- 
bitations, or to seize clandestinely on their survi- 
vors. | 

When a woman that is with child draws near 
the time of her travail, two or three grave matrons 
of her friends and acquaintance look after and nurse 


her till her pains come on; then the husband is ob- 
liged to withdraw; or if he should unfortunately be 


present, he must purify himself; that is, sacrifice 


two weathers, or two lambs, in the manner before 


mentioned. In case she proves difficult to be laid, 
they prescribe a decoction of milk and tobacco, 
which has a wonderous good effect on these Afri- 
cans, notwithstanding the medicine would be as 
fatal as poison to our European ladies. If the in- 
fant happens to be still born, it is accounted a sore 
disaster, and a general affliction ; but a still greater 
jn case it be a male; and after its interment, the 
ſather purifies, or rather sanctifies himself, accord- 
ing to the usual custom. The hut he resided in 
is pulled down, and the ground abandoned to the 
sole use of the unfortunate infant, and a more pro- 
pitious spot is fixed upon for a new habitation. 

A neu- born infant is laid directly on the floor, 
upon the skin of some beast or other, and there be- 
smeared all over with cow's dung, by way of pu- 
ritication. In this blessed pickle it is expossed to 
the open air, without the least shelter from the in- 
juries of the weather. This ordure, when dried 
by the sun, comes easily off, without any pain or 
prejudice to the infant. After this, the good wo- 
men take some particular leaves, and squeeze out 
the juice of them betwixt two stones. With this 
liquid they wash the young child all over, in order, 
as they imagine, to, make him robust and hardy. 
After this ablution, they anoint him cindy 
with mutton or lamb. fat, and then well dust him 
with the powder of Buchu. The former, they say, 
not only mekes his limbs strong and supple, but 
sec ures his skin from receiving any impression from 
the excessive heat of the sun; the latter is made 
use of principally as an ornament, or kind of dress, 


though it is allowed at the same time to have ; 


| innate corroborating virtue. 


The fortune of twins is very precarious. If how. 
ever, they both prove boys, their lives are not on! 
preserved, but the joy of the whole Cralle is con- 
siderably augmented. The father and mother ale 
congratulated on their extraordinary abilities; and 
it frequently costs the former a sacrifice of two or 


three oxen. If on the contrary, the infants should 


happen to be girls, they meet but with a very cold 
reception; and the poorest sheep in the flock is 
looked upon as a sufficient sacrifice for such in. 
crease of their family ; and-in case either of them 
appears infirm, or too feeble and tender; if the mo- 


ther has not milk sufficient to supply them both; 


if, in short, the father should be unwilling to bear 
the expence of their education, they either are 


dropped, withoutany reluctance, inthe open fields, or 


half buried, or tied to the branch of a tree. If the 


twins prove of difterent sexes, the male infant z 


always preserved, and the female exposed, unless 
she can be reared without any prejudice or incon- 
venience to the former ; so hard is the lot of the 
weaker sex]! The ancients, it is well known, 
treated them with the same barbarous part'ality; 
nay, the Greeks and Romans themselves, though 
so wise, and a people polite, never scrupled to ex- 
pose them, when their circumstances were narrow, 
and they could not well bear the expence of their 
education, We have already given the reader an 
account of the customs of the Chinese and Japanese 
hereupon. 

We have before mentioned the names which the 
Cafres or Hottentots give their children, and we 
may add, that the hind is 6bliged to retire from 
his house, during the whole time of his witc's 
lying- in; and if he violates this establised law, he 
must purify himself, by making the usual oblation. 


As soon as her time is expired, and he has free 


liberty to revisit her, he anoints himself all over, and 
dusts himself with the powder of Buchu. At his 


first entrance into the house, he takes a pipe of 
Dacha, without saying a word, and observes a bo- 
found silence, till the smoke begins to 1ntoxicate 


his brains, and makes him gay and wanton ; m 
this merry mood he flies into the embraces of his 
impatient spouse, and it is easy to conceive the 
good effects of such an amorous rencounter. 

A gallant and his mistress are obliged, before they 
enter into any solemn contract, to ask the consent 
of their nearest relations, or, in default thereof 
to consult their most faithful friends; at least, 11 8 


absolutely necessary, that the approbation of er N 
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te fathers should be first procured. Before that, | 


there is no familiar intercourse, no ground to suspect 
the least correspondence between them; nay, they 


are so cautious of their reputation, we are informed, 
in this particular, that some more refined and po- 
lite people that they are, might blush at their pru- 
dent deportment. As soon as a young Hottentot 
has cast his eyes on the dear object of his affections, 
the fathers on both sides, and several other rela- 
tions, assemble themselves together, and the young 
lover entertains the whole company with their darling 
Pacha. When the smoke of this their tobacco 
| begins to exhilerate their spirits, and make them 
| gay, the parents come to the point in hand, and 
| make their proposals. 

Ine father of the intended bride consults for a 
minute 01 two with his wife before all the com- 
pany, and then frankly declares either his free as- 
Kto, or absolute refusal of the match. In case 
of the latter, they all rise immediately, and go home 
| without any farther ceremony ; but in case the in- 
tenled brid*groom is approved of, he is addressed 
in tae following manner: Sir, take the girl, she 
is at your service. Upon this, he is. allowed to 
weak treely to his mistress, and make as warm de- 
clarations of his passion for her as he thinks pro- 
| per; and herein consist all the preliminary engage- 

ments; consummation immediately ensues. Fur 
in case the young virgin happens to answer his pas- 
sion with coldness and disdain, he must win the 
heart of his cruel beauty by force of arms, and 
ght all his rivals, till she relents, and submits to 
| his superior 8 It may justly therefore be said 
of these Catrarian gallants, that they make love like 
tue sons of Mars, with sword in hand. 

As to the public entertainment at the solemniza- 
ton of their nuptials, the bridegroom treats the 
whole company with one, two, three or more oxen, 
according as his circumstances will admit of che 
expence, All the guests in general, anoint themselves 
with the fat of the beasts, and then cover themselves 
al over with the powder of Buchu, in which all 
their ery privegny consists. But the women 
who are, for the generality some vrhat more vain and 
atected, not only anoint themselves, but paint their 
forcheads, cheeks, and chins, with large spots, and 
dong streaks of scarlet, or some other colour that 
nearly resembles it. This- assembly of friends and 


EO divide, and form themselves into two cir-) 
cies, In that of the women, the bride sits at a small 
and the bridegroom 


distance from the rest: 
allows her es 
After this, 
peculiar 


er example, and sits apart from the men. 
the principal, or head of thecralle, whose 
province it is to celebrate their nup- 


0 
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tials, walks round about three times successively, 


e same solemn aspersion on each of them. 
as we have already described when a youch is ad- 

mitted into the state of manhood; and this aspersion 

is attended with a kind of nuptial benediction. 

They generally indulge themselves in marrying, 
as many wives as their circumstances will well ad- 
mit of: but immediate death, however, is tlie inevi- 
table consequence of either adultery or incest. Ihe 
offenders are bound hand and foot together, and 
thrown into a grave, where they are left in that 
helpless condition four and twenty hours. The next 
day, the gallant is hung on the arm of a tree, and 
there demolished and mutilated limb after limb. 
The woman, bound as aforesaid is according to 
Dapper, surrounded wich, large heap of dry faggots, 
and burnt alive. They dislocate the knees of such 
as are guilty of murder, and fasten them to their 
Shoulders, and leave them to expire in that merciless 
painful situation. From all which austere proceed 
ings, it manifestly appears, that these Barbarians, 
notwithstanding their invincible ignorance, have pre- 
served some regard for virtue and justice. 

They have their formal divorces likewise, when 
they see convenieut; and awidow as we are informed, 
cuts off a joint of one of her fingers, whenever she 
marries a second husband; and in case of more con- 
tinues the like operation, beginning at the little fiu- 
ger. Each joint thus cut off is a pledge or com- 
pliment which she is obliged to make to her new part- 
ner; and if to this barbarous and inhuman testimony 
of their affection, we should add the toils and fa- 
tigues they undergo in all their family affairs, which 
are their peculiar province, their abject condition, 
their slavety and passive obedience, which oblige 
them to work in the woods, and provide for their 
husband, without tasting of any thing butpheir frag- 
ments or remains, it must readily be granted, that 


either the motives to marriage, or the ideas which. 


those entertain who have never tasted the inexpres- 
sible pleasure that attends that state, are 1mpetuors 
and beyond all resistance. We are willing to grai. t. 
both, since the most experienced widows themselves 
with pleasure support the galling yoke. | 
It is remarkable, that the Cafres, at least those 
who go under the denomination. of Hottentots, ent“ 
no swines flesh, nor fish without scales; from 
whence it is generally concluded, that these barba- 


rians are the descendants either of the Jews or the 


Mahometans. But be that as it will, they have no 
other authority, but tradition, for the observance of- 
that custom, or that other of the men's absﬆainmg. 
from sheep's milk, hares, and rabbits... The women, 
on. the other hand, are enjoined not to taste one mor- 
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sel of any thing that has blood in it; and as to such 


beasts which die through age or infirmity, they eat 
them without. any scruple or 1eluctance, like the 
ancient Troglodites. Ihe men never eat with the 
women; and the principal occasion whereof is the 
apprehension which the former lie under of being 
accidentally polluted through the periodical courses 
of the latter, For the men are strictly enjoined, 
by tradition, or otherwise, not to have the least 
intercourse or familiarity with women in that con- 
dition. | | 3 

They sing and dance to the music of their Gon- 
gom; as also to another instrument made in the form 
of a ppt. The former is made in the shape of a 
bow, of a peculiarly solid and substantial wood, the 
string whereot is the small gut of some animal, like 
those we make use of for our violins. At the top 


of this string is fixed a quill, through which they 


blow, and at the same time hold the tip or extreme 
part of the string in their mouths, that the sound 50 
formed by their breath in the quill, may by that 
means, affect the string, and that the concord, if 
we may be allowed the expression, which there is 
between them may make that sound still more melo- 
dious. When they are ambitious of making their 
Gongoms more musical than generally they are, 
they take half a cocoa-shell, scooped very clean and 
neat, and dispose it in such a manner on the string, 
as that by moving it higher or lower, it shall create 


a variety of tones or modulations ; which strike the 


ears agreeably enough, even of those who are good 
judges of far better music than that of the Catres. 
They make use of another musical instrument, in 


the form as we have before observed, of a pot, or, 


if you please, one of our kettle drums; which as it 
is covered with a lamb-skin, braced tight, makes 
much the same sound as that martial instrument, but 
the women beat this drum with their hands. When 
they have occasion to cross any river or running 


stream, they never fail to wash themselves either be- 


fore they plunge themselves into it, or at least as 
soon as ever they are arrived safe on the farther shore, 
and this ablution is always attended with caperin 
and dancing; which ceremonious movements, in afl 
8 are grateful acknowledgments to the 
Supreme Being, for their deliverance from the perils 
and dangers of the waters. 

As long as their ancient people are in a capacity 
to do any manner of business, they encourage them 
to proceed, support them under their infirmities; 
nay, charitably relieve them if there be any visible 
hopes of their maintaining themselves for any time 


without being burthensome to their friends and ac- 
quai ntinee. Notwithstanding the shameful treat- 


- 
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ment which the women in general meet with, nat. 
withstanding they are universally despised by ches 
barbarians, yet the same patience and forbeaiance j; 
exercised towards them, how old, disagrecable, 9 
infirm soever they may be, provided they can hy; 
cut their wood, or gather their roots and pot-herbs. 
But for those that are so far advanced in years, 5 
infirm and feeble, that they are incapable of i 
manner of work, and of giving any hopes of tuty;g 
advantage from their labour, they take an effec] 
method to discharge themselves of the incumbrayy, 
by an action which they look upon as charitable, 
though we should account it, and not without youd 
reason very barbarous and inhuman. 

They erect a hut at some distance in the fields fi; 


; . . . 
such an ancient and useless invalid, and after thy; 


convey him on the back of an ox, to his last habit. 
tion. The whole Cralle, in a very formal mauner, 
attend him on this occasion, and after having left 
him some small pittauce to subsist on for a few days, 
they take their last farewell and never concern them- 
selves about the poor unhappy creature any more. 
The best fortune after that which can possibly befal 
him, is to be speedily devoured by some savage 
beast. | 

The rich as well as poor, when old age has ren- 
dered them thus useless and decrepid, meet, we are 
told, with the same merciless treatment. The 
Thoglodites however, were, if possible, they say, 
still more inhuman. Those ancient savages of Afii- 
ca, stangled their disabled old men that could not 
travel, with a cow's tail; but not till they had re- 
fused to be their own executioners. A formal ex- 
hortation accompanied the dispatch of the poor 
wretches ; for they looked upon the murder of a 
man, when life became a burden to him, as a de- 
liverance from all his troubles. They accounted 
Such as were fond of life when oy could no longer 
enjoy the sweets of it, as very unhappy. On th 
established notion they charitably dispatched all 
sic K persons, whose maladies, in their opinion, were 
incurable. We beg leave to make this cursory ober. 
vation, that this deportment, how barbarous s0ever 
it may appear to us, and which no doubt in reality, 
was such, was founded nevertheless on a Specious 
principle of humanity, and wit intent to f.ec we 
fellow creatures at once from all their sorrows an 
afflictions. As to the cure of their distemptet, 
they sometimes make use of some particular Sin- 


ples, the extraordinary virtues whereof, we are 11 


: : ther 
formed, they are well acquainted with. At 0: 
times they have recourse to unction and Fieton ; 
for which purposes they make use of the same 


wherewith they anoint and polish their skins; 


sometimes 
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;ometimes again they try the effects of unction with 
the same —— — they anoint and vaniah 
their bodies, or of incision gacrification; the 
method whereof is this. They take an ox's horn, 
which is so mooth, and so well polished at che 
point, that they can apply it directly, and press it 
lkewise as hard as they see convenient, on the pro- 
per part of the body: After this, they make seve - 
ral incisions in the flesh, which, by the violent pres- 
ure of the horn, is so benumbed, that the patient is 
insensible of che operation. This is repeated some - 
times for two hours together, till there is some vi- 
sihle amendment. The time, however, is shorter 
or longer, according as tho incisions are deep, or 
the constitution of the patient will enable him to bear 
them. During the operation, he is laid upon his 
back, and if he finds no relief, they have recourse 
to a potion, extracted from some medicinal herbs; 
an if after all these artful applications, the patient's 
pain continues, they then try the force of friction, 
which, if it meets not with the desired success, it is 
followed by a fresh srarification. i 
We shall take no notice of their method of 
bleeding, since there is nothing in it particular, or 
worth our attention. They any infectious 
bite, or envenomed wound, by antidotes, which 
they very artfully prepare, and oblige the patient 


to swallow do vn a proper quantity, and at the same 
time make an external application of it, particularly 


near the heart. This operation is performed by in- 
cision. They pour a sufficient quantity of their an- 
tidote into this fresh wound, that it may incorporate 
with the blood by virtue of its circulation, of which 
doubtless thæy have some notion, tho? they are not 


duly qualified to tale in such a philosophical manner 


as we are an so curious x topic. They make use of 
friction and unction, hen any bone happens to 
be dislocated; as also a violent agitat 
part or member so di located; and kept it in perpe- 
wal mation till it is replaced in its natural socket. 
The Hottentots, and indeed all the natives of Ca- 
fraria, shave cheir heads and beards, as a public tes- 
'tmony of: their [gorrow and concern for the loss of 
their near relations; but this custom is only 'com- 
plied with by such as are in but mean circumstances, 
and incapable of offeting up 80 much as a sheep by 
* Way of sacrifice, or- ion „e ben 
In order to discuner whether a patient will die or 
recover, they take a weather; or un ewe, which 
they skin alive, and then let loose; permitting it 
freely to take its @wn! cdursc. If it never attempts 
o run away, it is bad und the patient's 
ite is despaired of; in that case they tesign him to 
* of fortune, for they KN no more re- 
No. 21. . 
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. medics after that, but let him eat and drink what- 
ever his own inclination prompts him to. But if 
the ewe or weather, after it is flayed, frisks away, 
they look upon it as a happy presage of his amend- 
ment. 
When a patient is given over, they have no re- 
course on that account to the Supreme Being, nor 
any act of devotion whatsoever. They content 
selves with flocking round about him, and waiting 
for his dissolution; but however, they flatter the 
poor man, though just expiring, and give him hopes 
of finding relief, either from some sovereign medi- 
cine, or irresistless charm. For that is the name, we 
have already observed, which they give ali the me- 
dicines prepared by their own physicians, or those 
prescribed to them by the Europeans. When the 
sick man is thought to be giving up the ghost, 
the whole assembly weep, howl, and make such 
hideous lamentations, that the patient sometimes is 
restored by virtue of the shocking sounds. Let 
what will be the cause however, he must offer up 
the customary sacrifice in case he recovers. If the 
patient be a man, those friends and acquaintance 
_ that are men, partake of the flesh of the victim, 
and the women sup the broth ; on the other hand, 
if the person thus restored be. a woman, the men. 
only sup the broth, and the women eat the fleh.. 
To conclude; | when the patient is actually ex- 
pired, they devote one quarter of an hour only to- 
their lamentations ; but they are 80 extravugantly 
clamorous and noisy that they may be distinctly 
heard ata prodigious distance. TV whole cralle 
sob, groan, and howl to that excessive degree, and 
moreover their expressions of sorrow are accom- 
panieyd withsuch extravagant distortions, and such a: 
violent clapping of their hands, that a man must bop 
his — the tumultuous noise. We 
know no instance to be given, of such an external 
noisy way of mourning, except that of the women 
of Languedoc, Without entering imo the sincerity 
of either, the latter are, in their demonstrations of 
sorrow, as in all other things in general, ostenta- 
| tions, vain, and concerted to the last degree. Such 
as are not acqua inted with their ee 
ment, would really imagine, by the seeming vio- 
lence of their turbulent passions, that like the Ephe- 
sian matrons, they would bury themselves alive 
wich their deceased husbands; and, in all probabi- 
| ty, Petronius, when he wrote that celebrated story, 
| copied it from these notorious originals. But to re— 
turn to the mourning of the Cafres:. It is one vet y | 
happy cireumstance, — our German author, to 
vhom we are indebted for all the particular circum 
stances of these their funeral solemnities; that this: 
e | EXCESSIVE: 
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excess1ve sorrow continues but a quarter of an hour; 
for every one contributes towards the speedy mter- 
ment of the dead, and chearfully makes use of an 
thing that he has in his own house, that will be 
Serviceable, and testify his last respects to his de- 
parted friend. nne £4091 of 
In the first place, the principal, or head of the 
cralle, dispatches several Cafres to prepare his last 
lodgings for him, and particularly to take care so to 
order matters, that when he is laid in the ground, 
the wild beasts shall not be able to grub him up, 
and devour his carcase. Whilst these are perform- 


ing their good services abroad, those at home bend 
the corpse double, lay his arms across his breast, 
und his head upon his knees; or, to give you a 
more clear idea, they set the deceased in the very 
same situation he or.ce lay in his mother's womb. 
In this attitude they wrap him up tight in the very 
kin which he wore in his life-time ; and always 
N him within six hours after his decease.. Three 
Or four bearers, who are nominated and appointed 
for that purpose by the principal of the cralle, take 
him on their sþoulders, and convey him directly 40 
the place of his interment. They w one custom 

with relation to their dead, which is very remark- 
able, and that is, they never carry the corpse out 
of the house 1 the usual duor-way ; but 

break down a passage for that particular purpose 
backwards, directly over against it. Our German 
is of opinion, that this ceremony owes its rise to 
the awful ideas they entertain of departed souls. 
For they imagine, says he, that they are mischie- 


vously inclined, and apt to injure the living as they 


go along, destroying their cattle that are left all 
night on the spacious n, which is situated in 
the centre of the cralle. In order therefore to pre- 
vent any such disaster, the 


be carried out of that part of the house which fronts 


the fields. Whilst the corpse is thus upon the re- 


moval, the relations of both sexes form themselves 


into two circles, and, according to custom, as near 


the door-way as possible. The men howl on one 
side, and the women on the other. Every one 
gives a Ioose to his sorrow, and it is difficult to de- 
termine, whether the male or female circle is the 
most extravagant. a I 33819} 
As soon as ever the corpse is carried away, the 
immediately shut the house up close and abandon it 
for ever, for fear any who come in should acciden- 
tally meet with the soul of the deceased. The whole 
7 le Wer; the funeral to 3 place of interment, 
ut without any regularity or decorum. However, 
to jake . 4 F. we may rely on the veracity of 
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cause the deceased to | 
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our German traveller, they walk along like perfec, 
_ antics, and are more extravagant in their gesture 
and grimacez, than can possibſy be conceived. After 
that they deposit the corpse in a vault, which they 
either cover with large cumbrous stones, or entire 
trees, to prevent the beasts of prey from coming near 
it. As they return home, they repeat their noisy 


lamentations, their 1 gesticulations and _ 


imaces, and the name of the deceased without 
intermission, as if would recal him from the 
ve. However, this is not all. At their return 
to the cralle, they seat themselves round about the 
house of the deceased, and renew with some reg u- 


sometimes they set apart eight days successively for 
this mournful solemnity; especially if the deceased 
was well beloved by his friends and relations. About 
an hour after the return of the company, the princi- 
pal or elder of the cralle, rises, and very gravely 
obliges them all with the above-mentioned aspersion, 
for . — 

This first aspersion is succeeded by a second, which 


and preposterous, and more conformable to the prac- 
tice of some other nations. This venerable old gen- 
tleman strews the ashes, which he has collected with 
his oven hands out of the house of the deceased, 
over the heads of the whole. assembly. The first 
aspersion, so inconsistent with decency and good 
manners, has no other foundation than its antiquity, 
for the observance of it. This ceremony, however, 
is peculiar to themselves; in this they are perfect 
originals; whereas in the second, there are the visi- 


of sorrow and affliction by all the eastern nations. 
In short, some of the most disconsolate carry the 
int still fat ther, and add cow - dung to their mourn- 
ing in dust and ashes. 
The day after the interment the whole cralle de- 
camps; every one packs up his bag and baggage, 
and pulls down his tent, or little cottage. ere is 
not one aingle edifice left standing, but that of the 
deceascd ; which they leave behind them; as also 
the furniture and other appurtenances thereunto be- 
' longing, in order that if he should accidentally think 
proper to return, he may find his own apartment 


hey | ready for his reception without which precaution, he 


might possibly resent his ill treatment, and seize upon 
their new habitations; and before they decamp, 
they take care to purify themselves, by offering up 
some animal, t or amall, for a sacrifice, accor- 
ding as their circumstances will permit. Being a- 


| rived at the place appointed and agreed on for 2 * 


larity their weepings, wailings, and grimaces. Nay, 


ir good offices to their deceased townsman. 
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the reader will imagine, we presume, not $0 fulsome 
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ble footsteps of a custom religiously observed in times 
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ag their tents again, and settling at least for à While, 


the victims is made use of for an entertainment, as 
other public occasions before-men- 


3 the | | 
—_ Nh nearest relations to the deceased, as 


for instance, his children, are 8 to wear the 
cawl of the victim, especially if it be a sheep, for 
2 collar round about their necks. That is their usual 
| mourning for one so near a; kin. We have 3 
observed that such as are in mean circumstances, 
| and incapable of offering up any sacrifice, by way 
of purification, sit down contented with shaving 
their heads * beards, as a public testimony of their 
affection and congern n 
Such is the account we have of these people called 
Hottentots who retide near the Cape of Good Hope. 
dome of them have been converted to the Christian 
faith by the Dutch ministers. 'Those who visit the 
Cape town, are very civil and obliging. Many of 
them are employed as labourers, and they are faithful 
in keeping safe whatever is committed to their care. 
This may serve to sheuã what good effects would 
flow from preaching the gospel in its simplicity, 
without an unnecessary ridiculous load of ceremo- 
gies. The Duich clergy are, in general, a very 
pious laborious set of men; and it would be much 
do the honour of the States General to have a school 
for the education of youth in che Cape town. There 
the sons of the better sort of Hotteutots might soon 
de educated, and sent to preach the gospel of Christ 
to their poor darkened country men. 
Christ came in the flesh that he might destroy 
datan's kingdom; and he has left it incumbent on 
all his followers, to propagate the knowledge of 
bis name as far their influence will reach. The 
Dutch have been long blessed with the light of 
the gospel, and the most grateful returns they can 
make for such an inestimable favour is to teach it 
to the Heathens. Indeed, it will be an aggrava- 
tion of their 2 if they do it not. Nay, we; may 
venture to affirm, that all those who knowithe value 
| of the Christian religion, will wish to make every 
one equally, happy wich themselves. And what 
happiness so great as that of promoting the interests 
of precious immortal souls. Io bring them from 
darkness to light, and from the power of satan to 
, What amaaing progress has been made in 
de highlands and islands of Scotland within these 
tarty ears: Nay, what vast progress has been 
made in conyertiny many of the American savages; 
| and both these good works have been conducted 
by societies in this, kingdom. Of chis the Dutch 
die not ignorant, and let them take an example from 
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they purify themselves a second time. The flesh of | 


our denevolent countrymen, who, for their com- | 
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passion for the souls of their fellow creatures, will 
receive the approbation of Christ at the last day. 


Sm e 115 } 8-17 
The Religion of the People of Mono Motapa. 


IHE inhabitants of this kingdom are all idola- 
tors for although they acknowledge God as the 
creator of the universe, whom they call by different 
names, according to the qualities they ascribe to 


him, yet they have several idols, and in particular, 


they adore a certain virgin, whom they distinguish 
by the title of Peru. They have some particular 
2 every month which they consider as more 
solemn and holy than others. The anniversary of 


their sovereign's birth day is always kept as a sort of 


festival, and to that we may add, the aweful homage 
and profound reverence which they pay him, by light- 
ing up a great number of fires. I hat these people 
have not in every place a settled form of wor- 
ship, will appear evident to every one who con- 
siders, that some of them worship-one idol and some 


another. 


That they should pay divine tioticurs to their 


Sovereign, will not appear very strange, when we 
consider that the Romans, who boasted uf their 
superior knowledge, actually worshipped their em- 
perors. As for their lighting so many fires on their 
Sovereign's birth day, it is done as a mark of their 
respect, homage and allegiance, which is expected 
from every subject. The king orders his inferior 
officers to deliver to the people throughout the whole 
of his dominions some wood for that purpose every 
year, so that the fewel costs them nothing. Every 


Subject is under the indispensable necessity of ex- 


tinguishing the fires in their houses, during the time 
that they light those in honour of the king. ; 
I is at this time chat all the taxes are paid to th 
king, and probably were it not for that, he would 
not be 80 liberal in distributing the fewel. Thus 


these ignorant princes in Africa; who are little bet- 


ter than savages, can extort money from their sub- 
jects with the same facility as the most cunning of 
our accomplished European monarchs. But not- 
withstanding, it is certain, that like the ancient Per- 
sians, they consider fire as a sacred clement. For 
they never would-be so superstitiously attached to it 
in honour of their sovereign, were it not that they 
consider something in it as endowed with Divine 
power. perhaps as one of the qualities of the Su- 

S Deing {ifs ) 


When the king encamps at any place, 2 hut, or 
tent, is immediately erected, wherein a fire is Kind- 
| | led 
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led, and kept burning wich all me precaution im- 


| Fee And here it may not be unnecessary to 


observe, that the sophis of Persia had always some 
sacre | fire carried before hem; and we have taken 
notice in our accounts of the Guares, that all the 
Oriental natious testified the most profound veuera- 
tion, for this their favourite and sacred element. 
The only reason we can, trom the hest informations, 
assign for this regard shewn to fire is, its being con- 
Sidered as an emanation from the sun, and the vast 
benefit it is of to mankind. | 


They always bow their knees when they approach | 


their monarch, and never speak to him in a stand- 
ing posture. No person must speak in his presence; 
but When he puts the glass to his mouth to drink, 
all the spectators make loud acclamations by shout- 
ing and huzzai These acclamations are re- 
echoed throughout the whole of the place where he 
resides, and the news is soon communicated to the 


neighbouring villages. This is carryiag flattery and 


adulation to a large height indeed; put it must be 
observed, that all those people who live in warm 


climates, are, in their political notions, little better 
than slaves. bon 
Like the inhabitants af many other heathen na- 


tions, both che king and his subjects are slaves to 


superstition, and repose an extraordinary confidence 
in dreams and charms. The king has a buildin 
erected, in which he hangs up all the bodies of su 


malefactars as have been executed. And, horrid to 


mention, such dead bodies arc never burieil while 
any radical moisture remains in them, which is re- 
ceived in a vessel appropriated for that pui pose. From 
this distillation 
his majesty's use, which in their opinion is not ouly 
an infallible preservative 
but also an inwaluable cine to ptolong life. 
In this country, the young virgins go naked till 
they are married, except that they cover those parts 
which the women ot all nations conceal. When 


' they are married and have children, they - cover 
their breasts, and wear such other dresses as are 


fashionable them. And ignorant as chese 
people are, yet they have convents like the nunne- 


ries in Roman Catholic countries, but these are only: 


tor the young women to reside in till they are mar- 
ried. l. 


Polygamy, or a plurality of wives, is: allowed. 
here, but there is always one who. is superior to the 
rest, according to the custom of __ other nations.. 


No virgin is permitted to marry-till her mother, or 
„me other woman has declared that she is capable 
of having children. Seduction is little known amon 

' them, for they marry extremely young. As for 


they compose a sovereigu elixir for 


inst the power of magic, 


— 


— 


* 


Africans. They -preverve, wilk the utmost care, 


of the world hesides Africa. Phe vustom, ho. 
ever, is very barbarous 3j for the tzuth inconv¾ierng 
criminal should never be sought out any other 


their old women, they py bur little repard to , 
for like those of — other —᷑̃ _ 


women no longer than the bloom of beauty remains. 
When these people are engaged in war, they 


„and 


never wash themselves till peace is concluded 
probably this custom is the result of a solemn vow, 


an engagement which _ y voluntarily lay them. ? 
Selves under, out of a laudable ben for he ras | 
nour and welfare of their country; There is ang. | 


ther cer 
steps of which: ma 
and that is, — 
and making present of the spoils taken 


enemies to their wives, ho are proud of iveati 


v obgerved among them 
Abet 


„some foot. 


7 


such things, as glorious signatures of der Hasen ö 
conquests. This practice very naturally reminds us 
of that remarkable eireumstance in the sacred his. | 
David, that Saul would not acknow- 
ledge him as his son-in-la w, till he had produced 


tory of king 


as a nuptual present, an hundred foreskins of the 
Philiotines. Josephus, who has altered seven 


parts of the sacred history, to conceal some of the | 
practices of his countrymen, tells us, that instead 
ene hundred foreskins, it was six hundred heads of 


the Philistines that David presented to Saul. 
As for the funerab sulemnities of these people, 
they differ but little from the rest of the Heathen 


the bodies of their dedensed, and for eight days suc- 


cessiuely pay them à kind; of adoration. On such 


solemn occasions they dress themselves in white, 


and set before: the deceased a large quantity of pro- 
visions, spread om a table in a very decent manner. 
After chis, they implore his benediction on bis 

; he king and themselves; and then. | 


sacted majesty't | ad ther 
they sit down and regale themselves on the dainties. 


Afterwards the body is carried out fer interment, | 


either in the woods, or in some other obscuxe place. 


Te condlude, the last custom of a religious na- 
ture that we shall take notice of, is the oath they | 


take on the most solemn occasions. When a man 


is charged with being gulley of a crime, and the 
evidence against him is ht full enough to convict } 
him, he is 'oþliged to take a medicine to clear his 


-. 


mnocence.. If he! vomity it up, be is declared 


gailty, but if it digests upon his stomach be is 
— — as innocent, and congequently acquitted. 1 


This custom once! . niany of the 
Hrathen nations, and it does so. still in some parts 


way than by voluntary evidence. 


they Value | 


in ancient history, | 
earachs of their er | 


om their 


„ how- | 


1c BHP | 
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IN treating of these people, we shall not enter 
into the controversy, whether they are subject to 
the king of Monomotapa, or whether they have 
princes of their own, Perhaps their form of govern- 
ment is often changed, as it is among all other bar- 
barians in the and it is needless to form conjec- 
tures when we have no authority to support them. 
They have, according to Punches, a confused no- 
tion of one Supreme being, whom they call Motun- 
go, but they never implore him for any favours, and 
consequently. they never return him any praise. 
When they are labouring under any afflictions, whe- 
ther public or private, it is to their Sovereign that 
they make the most humble supplications for redress. 
To him they pray for all the blessings of Provi- 
dence, which ined serve to point out, that they are 
most gross idolators. A long and tedious, drought 
is mostly followed by impetious showers, and so in 
all the other changes of the seasons; and the peo- 
pie, who are easy and incurious, imagine that their 
monarch works all these marvellous things for 
them, without ever enquiring any farther. 
This king of theirs is for & er surrounded by a 
parcel of sycophants, composed of poets and mu- 
sicians, who make it their whole study to persuade 
him that he is a god. They sing elogiums in praise 


of him, and in their compositions bestow on him 


all the pompous epithets and swelling - titles their 
They. stile him lord of 


imaginations can suggest. 


the sun and moon, and king of the earth and sea, 


and as in all probability they imagine that every 
action, whether good or evil, which approaches 
nearest to a pitch of perfection, deserves the charac- 


ter of great and magnificent, they call their mo- 


grand magician, as we do our princes | 


narchs the 
*71 8 , . : ? Fad "= a 
ilustrious conquerors. These are very favourable 


appellations with them, and they like wise call their 


bovereigns robbers, which to them convey no bad 
lea, seeing plunder and robbery is the very profes- 
sion, the very employment of * savages. Pg 
They offer up prayers , to the souls Af their de- 
crazed relations, 80 that we may naturally conclude 
they believe the immortality. of the soul; and thus 
much is certai na 
No. 21. 


; 


| 


N 


— 
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tremendous notions of the devil, whom they call 


the inveterate enemy of all mankind. As they be- 
lieve the immortality of the soul, one would naturally 
imagine that wy give their ascent to the acknow- 
ledgment of a future state of rewards and punish- 
ments; and yet we are told, that they have no no- 
tion of hell, but flatter themselves that after their 
decease they Shall all enter into paradise, where they 
shall indulge themselves in all manner of voluptuous- 
ness with their wives and children; We have, 
however, some doubts of the truth of what is here 
advanced; for the most illiterate Heathens make a 
distinction between virtue and vice, and conses 
Wy they must believe there is a future state of 
rewards and punishments, whether for a time, or 
1 oy: 

They are perfect strangers to any genuine ac- 
count of the creation of the world; for, according 
to some travellers, they believe it to be eternal, bur 
this certajnly cannot be true; for those who believe 
that the world had not a beginning, wilt hardly be 
brought to believe that it wil ever have an end. All- 
their religious ceremonies are regulated according 
to the will of the prince, and the first day of every 
month is a holiday. Most of their — are held 
in memory of their deceased and dearest relations, 
and these are a sort of deities worshipped by them. 
They have implicit falth in some particular oracles, 
which, as they pretend, have the power to reveal 
to them the knowledge of future events. 


It is proper we should here observe, that the an- 
cient idotataors, of whom we read so much in the 


histories of Greece and Rome, did not worship their 


departed relations indiscriminately: No, these di- 


vine honours were paid only to the virtuqus, in order 


that after their decease, they might become media-- 


tors between the Supreme Being and the whole 
race of mankind. To this may be added, that it 
was done to stimulate the living to the practice of 
virtue, | | 3 


In their trials of prisoners, they have several 1 | 


remonies, but their oaths in 8 consist in mak - 
ing the accused person swa 
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soul | ing the ac swallow a strong dose of 
in, that they have the most awful and | PRySIC, and according to its operation they form 
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their notions of his guilt or innocence. When he 
takes the medicine, several dreadful curscs are pro- 
nounced, to induce the prisoner to tell the truth. 
And if these maldictions and the medicines have no 
extraordinary effects on the prisoner, he is declared 
innocent, and acquitted. On such occasions, the 
prosecutor's goods are all confiscated, and he with 
his wives and children are all sold as slaves. 

They have another form of trial, not much un- 
like the fiery ordeal in ancient times in our country 


of Britain. These Africans call it Xoqua, and it is 
à kind of trial by a hot iron. The iron is made hot, 


and the person is obliged to lick it. If he burns his 
tongue it is an indication of his guilt, but if other- 
wise, he is declared innocent. They have several 
other sorts of ceremonies in the administration of 
oaths, but they are so much similar to some of those 
already mentioned in our account of Congo, that it 
is altogether unnecessary to repeat them. 
All their wives are obtained by purchase, and the 
man who has the greatest number of handsome and 
accomplished daughters, is esteemed the richest. 
It the purchaser makes any objectian to the young 
woman after she has been with him sometime, he 
returns her to her parents, and receives back some 
part of the purchase money; after which, they dis- 
pose of her to the next person who bids most. 
With respect to such women as are poor, they are a 
sort of slaves for life, for their husbands domineer 


aver them in the most cruel and tyrannical manner. 


The mean degrading manner in which the female 
sex are held in this country, where they are bought 
and sold, points out chat the passions of the men 
are mean, low, vulgar and selfish. Love is of a 
spontaneous nature, it cannot be purchased; it flows 
as it were imperceptibly, and thus it is distinguished 
from gratitude, which 1s a purchased duty, q ac 
it commands a thankful return. 


Such as are very old. and infirm, are treated in 


the same manner as thc Cafres or Hottentots, near 
the Cape of Good Hope; that is, they are totally 
abandoned, and their death is hastened on as fast as 
possible. It is true, they extend their charity for 
some of them so far, as to convey them into de- 
sarts, but there they are left either to starve, or be 
de: oured by wild beasts. Nay, the poor helpless 


wretches, conscious of their approaching misery, 


beg to be dispatched out of the way, without being 
tom in pieces by wild beasts. 

The burial of their dead, is left entirely to the 
will and discretion of those who survive, and, in- 
deed, they are generally interred in a very decent 
manner. They put into the grave some different 
sorts of provisions, to support the deceased during 
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his journey to the other world. Some earth ;, 
then thrown over the corpse, and the chairs and bed 
of the deceased are piled up over the grave. They 
are so superstitions as not to touch, on any account 


whatever, such chairs, or beds, or, indeed, any thin, 
k 4 . 5 


that has touched the dead body. eir mournins, 
continues eight days together, from the rising th 
the setting of the sun; and that time is spent in 
dances, songs and howlings. The mourning being 
over, they eat and drink in honour of their departed 
friends and relations, it being customary on such 
occasions to consecrate all whom they know. 

At the first appearance of the new. moon, in tl; 
month of Septeinber, the king, who is the visible 
God of the country, sets out from Simbaoe, his 
capital city, attended by a grand retinue. He then 
repairs to the top of a particular hill, which is the 
place where their kings are buried, and there per. 


forms nine days devotion, to the memory of his il. 


lustriqus ancestags, As soon as they are arrived at 
the place, they open the ceremony with a most ele- 
gant entertainment, and there intoxicate their brains 
with a liquor which they call Rombo. After thei 
days of joy and festivity are ended, two more are 
spent in grief and sorrow, and on the last of these 
days, they imagine that the soul of the last de- 
ceased king, enters into the body of one of the 
Smeg „ 8 

The person falls down, and rolls upon the ground, 
and the devil, by his mouth, delivers himself in an 
unknown tongue; but soon after he comes to him. 
self, grows more gentle and tractable, and talks in 
the language and style of the late king. His im- 
18 majesty, imagining that he perfectly recol- 

ects his predecessor, approaches and salutes him; 
and immediately the whole assembly retreat, and 
testify their respect at an awful distance. His ma- 
Jeaty being thus alone with the demoniac, consults 

Jim as an infallible oracle, on all his affairs of any 
importance, both public and private. 

As soon as this oracle has delivered such answers 
as he thinks convenient, the devil withdraws, and 
the poor harrassed demoniac, as weare informed, for 
the generality Sits down contented all his life after, 
and thinks himself sufficiently recompensed for all | 
his fatigue by having had the honour of such a mi- 
raculous conference with his royal master. This in- 
trigue, in all probability, is owing to the delusion 
and imposture of some person who professes himself 
an able magician and that is all we can say of it with 
my certainty. It is well known, by the way, that 
a thousand instances may be produced from the an- 
cients of pretended spirits that have been raised by 
their necromancers on the like occasions. Who 


Ibis ceremony is performed with all th: 
obedience and abject deportment which is so con- 
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When the king dies, his wives poison themselves 
the moment he expires, in order to die with, and 
wait on him in his progress to the other world. 


Is soon as his soul is departed, he is instantly con- 
veyed to the sepulchre of his ancestors, and his suc- 


cesor the next moruing takes possession of the 
royal dignity, and all the concubines of the de- 
ceasedl. He then exposes himself to public. view, 
but in such a manner, that a curtain conceals both 
him and his wives from being discerned by the po- 
pulace. He is immediately proclaimed throughout 
the kingdom, in order that the nobility and gentry 
may recognize his authority, and pay him homage. 

all that passive 


spicuous all over the east, and so agreeable to their 
im»erious monarchs, who look upon themselves as 
deities or at least as something more than human, 
when they see their subjects creeping and cringing 
with such awful fear at the footstool of their thrones, 
and addressing themselves with all humility to their 
persons without presuming to lift up their heads, 
and look them in the face. Thus the sudjects of 
Africa pay their submission and allegiance to their 
monarch, who graciously condescends to answer 
tiem, but still behind the curtain, which, however, 
is soon after drawn. and then his majesty obliges 
them with a full view of his sacred person. Eve 

one immediately claps his hands, and rends the air 
with loud acclamations: in a few minutes the curtain 
conceals him again, and the nobility and gentry 
withdraw, cringing and crouching in the same abject 
and submissive manner as when they came. The 
whole city celebrate the festival of his happy acces- 
don to the throne, and testify their joy with loud 
kuzzas, and a vast variety of their country music. 

Ihe next day his imperial majesty causes a procla- 
mation to be made of his accession to the throne by 
proper officers, who at the same time give a general 
invitation to all persons whomsoever, without dis- 
inction to see their new sovereign break the bow. 
This ceremony is sometimes observed when there 
are several competitors or candidates for the royal 
lignity; and there are divers instances of the like 
royal contentions to be met with amongst the ancient 
inhabitants of Europe and Asia. | 
The new monarch, in all probability, complies 
"th this ceremonious act, in order to give the pev- 


1 . , "yu, + 
le a specimen of strength and uncommon abilities. 


here are 80 many instances that may be produced 
rom the ancients, to demonstrate that such as were 
«pointed t © be svereigns and rulers over the people, 
vere by them required to have a larger share of 
wength of body, as well as sagacity and penetration, 
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than the — of mankind, that it would be 
needless, it not impertinent, to quote them. We shall 


content ourselves therefore with extracting one 


shining example from the annals of France, to prove 
that the French gave into the same notion, and ex- 
pected to find in their princes the very same accom- 
plishments. Pepin the Short, perceiving himself 
the object of contempt amongst a particular set of 
his courtiers, who on account of his figure, which 
was both thick and low, entertained but a mean idea 


of his personal abilities, invited them, by way of 


amusement, to see a fair battle between a bull and a 


lion. As soon as he observed that the latter had got 


the mastery of the former, and was · ready to devour 
him, * Now, gentlemen, says he, who amongst 
you all has courage enough to interpose between 
these bloody combatants? Who of you all dare res- 
cue the bull, and kill the lion; Not one of the nu- 
merous spectators would venture to undertake so 
dangerous an enterprise; wheteupon the king in- 
stantly leaped into the area, drew his sabre, and at 
one blow severed the lion's head from his sligulders. 
Returning without the least emotion or concern to 
his seat, he gave those who had entertained but a 


mean opinion of him to understand in a jocular 


way, that though David was low of stature, yet he 
demolished the great Goliah; and that though Alex- 
ander was but a little man, he performed more heroic 
actions than all his tallest officers and ' commanders 
put together. David, though he met with the like 
contemptible treatment from Saul on the very same 
occasion, was notwithstanding remarkable for his 
Strength, and was numbered amongst the valiant 
men of Israel. He says himself in one of his psalms, 
that by the strength of his arm he broke a steel bow 
asunder. Mr. Le Clerc, indeed, in his annotations, 

seems to intimate that this expression is only a poe- 
tical hyperbole; yet there are other commentators, 


in all probability, to be met with, who give this 


passage quite another gloss, who look upon it as 
real fact, and a public testimony, which David 
was willing to give the people of his extraordinary 
abilities. : 
When the Quiteve understands there are several 


rivals, and that his title is precarious, he must make 


all the interest he is capable with the wives of the 
late monarch: for he alone, whom they admit imo 
the royal palace, is his true and lawful successor. 


| To get possession by force, would be of no manner 


of service; for all acts of violence, in that case, are 
repugnant to the laws of the land. Ihe competitor, 
whoever he be, farfeits all his right and title to the 
crown, that is guilcy of such rash proceedings. The 


best method therefore that he can take to maintain 


his 


— 
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his claim, is to make his court to, and ingratiate 
himself as much as possible in the interest and favour 
of the ladies before- mentioned. 0 

We have already observed, that a considerable 
number of the king's wives are their own voluntary 
Their is also, 
we are assured, a numerous retinue of their gran- 
dees selected to attend him, under pretence that he 
has occasion for their service in the other world; 
and the successor for the generality, make a shrewd 
choice of such as he has just apprehensions would 
be ſactious and disaftected to his government. For- 
merly tne king himself, they say, was not exempt 
from that barbarous and inhuman law, whereby it 
was enacted, that all such as were afflicted with any 
incurable distempets, should hasten their death by 
violent means. In that case their kings themselves 
submitted to their fate, as soon as they had nomi- 
nated and appointed a person whom they best ap- 
proved of to succeed them. 


the loss of two of their fore- teeth, obliged them to 
the like voluntary submission. A king, say they, 
should have no natural imperfections. 
misfortune, had not he much better quit the world 
with disdain, and fly to another, where he will be 
for cver free from all infirmities? | 

In process of time, however, their monarchs grew 
more in love with life, and protested against such 
false principles, how heroic soever they might seem 
to be at first view. One of them perferring the 


certain enjoyment of this life before the hopes of 


absolute perfection in the next, caused a proclama- 
tion to be issued out, that though he had the mis- 
fortune to lose one his teeth, he was determined to 
live for the good of his subjects, and wait with 
patience for the day of his dissolution. Several par- 
ticular days are instituted and appointed by this 
prince for the royal diversion of hunting, on which 
alone the lion 1s allowed to be run down ; which 
presumption 1s at all other times looked upon as a 
capital offence, because the Qniteve is dignified and 


distinguished by the honourable appellation of the 


Grand Lion. | 
These people never engage in any affair of im- 
pertance, till they have first consulted whether they 
s all meet with success, by lot, with a kind of dice, 
or by some mystic lines or characters traced our 
upon the ground. Notwithstanding sorcery is pro- 


hibited on pain of death, or at least on the confisca- 
tion of their wives, children, and liberty itself, yet 
they have a strong propensity that way. Adultery 
and theft are subject to the same penalties as the 
practice of magic. | 


Any conspicuous de- 
formity, crosses, misfortunes, adversity, or in short, 


If it is his 


* 
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When the king has any negociations to tran.» 
with his Ber on Jo iow and anf 
ambassadors for that particular service. The fr 
only represents his sacred person, and must be 
treated with the same dignity and respect as hs 
majesty himself; the second is called the King's 
Mouth, and it is his peculiar province to declare the 
purport of his commission; the third is the King's 
Eye, whose business is to inspect, and pry into all 
that passes; the fourth and last is the King's Ear, 


| He is obliged to listen with the utmost aitention 
to. all that is said on one side and on the other, and 


to make an impartial report thereof to his royal 
master. ſO LT 

In this account of these people, are so many in- 
stances of the dreagful depravity of human nature, 
that we are frequently lost in amazement, and were 
they not attested by ths most respectable authority, 
we could not give any credit to them, but to doubt 
of them after such evidence, would be an equal in- 
stance of madness, as if we were to assert that the 


Roman catholic N. e is not professed in Italy. 


Unworthy notions of the Divine Being, imaginations 
of his corporeal existence, lead to barbarity in prac- 
tice; for whenever we consider God as holy, pure, 


just, merciful, and good; when we consider him 


as infinite, eternal and unchangeable, we are led 
to consider what sort of service is due to him, what 
he expects from us the most acceptable, and which 
will civilize our manners here, while it prepares us 
for everlasting happiness. But what can be said of 
those poor creatures who know no better, who are 


left to their own wild imaginations, and even think 


worse of the objects of their worship than they 
possibly can of themselves. As we are commanded 
to pray for all mankind,' so we should never forget. 
these benighted creatures in our addresses to the 
throne of grace. God apprapes of his creatures 
wishing for the happiness of each other, and when 
in that instance we discharge our duty, we are | 
rest satisfied, leaving the event to divine wisdom. 


The Rel igion of the Natives of Sofola. 


ALL that we can learn of these people 3, that 
they are idolators. As to their nuptial rites = . 
ceremonies, they are much the same as their neig 1 
bours ; the following cireumstance excepted, which 
is very singular and remarkable. Ihe e | 
procures a friend to carry him upon his back to e 
place appointed for the sotemnization of his malt 


3 0s . done at one 
age, and this friendly service must be do fetch] 
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cretch ; for if he rests, it is looked upon as an im: 

propitiaus amen, and the wedding must he deferred 
ill another opportunity. Sometimes the match is 
entirely broke off without any further ceremony on 
the like unhappy disaster. 

As to their funeral solemnities, they, as well as all 
those of whom we have been before speaking,  fur- 
nish their dead, with a variety of provisions, aud 


at the foot of the grave, and rub them with sandal. 
They are mightily addicted to dreams; and altho' 
the credulity of those ignorant people is for the ge- 
verality imposed upon, yet they cannot be persuaded 
by any means to deviate from this their favourite 
supetstition; but there is no occasion to travel as 


far as Sofola to find out people of the same stamp 


and disposition. | ; 

Some particular Cafres, who reside in these parts, 
convey their dead into a cavern, which abounds 
with a vast number of crocodiles, in order that the 
souls of the deceased may enter into these animals, 
and purify themselves by that means. 'They have such 
a peculiar veneration for these crocodiles, thar they 
leave proper provisions for them at the mouth of 
| their dens, which are looked upon as holy ground. 
We have reduced this article into as mall a compass 
a possibly we could to avoid undder. and num 
berless absurdities, which a long detail thereof would 
inevitably lead us into. It is no difficult task to 
make a collection of the numerous contradictions 
which are to be met with in the accounts of tra- 
vellers on this topic; but it requires a world of 
Judgment to distinguish what is true from what is 


Indeed, these people. are not numerous, and in 


most of their religions ceremonies, they differ but 


little from the Hottentots, and some other African 
nations, whose religions we have already * an 
account of. The English gentlemen, who were 


nt over by his present majesty a few years age, to 
Good 


collect lants near the Cape of Hope, were 
inform by the. Dutch, clergymen, who attended 
diem during an eight day's.excurgion they made yp 
the couutry, that these people were amongst the 
most barbarous of all the Hottentots, and so ungo- 
dal, that they had little gr no connections with the 


rest of the nations around them; but an ald Hotten- 


tot, who had embraced the Christian religion, -as- 
ured them, that they buried alive all those aged: 
Persons who were unable to procure themselves a 
WSistence, This may serve to shew, that they are 


destitute of bowels of compassion; and what is still 


more, they imagine that such ba barous actions are 


| * to the idols, or rather the devils whom 
No. 21. | 


by” erect two stones, one at the head and the other 
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they worship. This indeed hes less or more been 
the effect of idolatry in all ages and nations, which 
is a striking evidence. that polhteness, humanity, be- 
nevolence, and all ether gogial virtues can only be 
found where the human mind is enlarged with true 
knowledge, and adorned: with real piety. Every 
thing else leads to barbarity, and even adds to tbe 
deformity of that nature which is already so much 
cortupted. = bs heroelbe- cv 


ion of the People who live on the Coasts 
of Quilimanca, — Quizungo, and as far 
s Cuma, towads the borders of Sofola. 


THOSE who reside near the first river, are some 
part of the ancient Troglod Some of these 
people have no idols; and if they have, there are 
several of them, we are inſormed, that worship but 
one God, and acknowledge his Divine Providence, 
his goodness, and the immortality of the soul, and 
they believe, also, the existence of evil spirits. 
But all this notwithstanding, does not prevent them 
from blaspheming the deity, if their affairs run 
counter, and give them the least provocation. They 
observe some particular festivals and days of absti- 
nence with extraordinary strictness; but the next 
day they always make themselves amends by exces- 
sive drinking. They debauch themselves with the 
heady liquor of maize, and a kind of sweet wine, 
made from their own country fruit. Mombaza is 
inhabited by Mahometans —. idolators, and there 
is go trivial a difference between the religion of these 
people, and the others before mentioned, that it is 
not worth our observation. The king is, as it 
were, a kind of visihle god, who assumes to him 


self an absolute power here on earth, and they carry 
fire before him when he takes the fiele. 
Ihe people of Melinda testify an unexampled ve- 
neration and respect for their sovereign, and they 


cerry him on their shoulders, and prostrate them- 
gelves before his litter, without presuming so far as 
to look him in the face. Several officers, plenti- 
fully provided with the most exquisite perfumes, 
march before him; and for fear he should meet 
with any disaster upon the road, the moment he 
gets out from his royal palace, they cut open a young 
hind, the intrails whereof their idolatrous priesis 


very eurjously examine, in order to find the good cr 
ill success of this expedition. 


The people rend the 
air with loud acclamations of joy, and their most 
beautiful women present themselves before his 
Moorish majesth, some singing his eulogiums, and 
others 
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others offering up, or burning their perfumes before 
him. When they are upon any important debate, 
they always cake care to cut open a hind, and make 
the curious inspection before mentioned. His 
majesty is obliged to walk three times successively 
over the hind, and the priest after such incision, 
practice several magical experiments, in order to 
ascertam the success. These people are, for the 
generality, addicted to che practice of magic, which 
principally consisting in some certain charms, and 
being accompanied with a dance which is very tire- 
some and fatiguing, affects at least one of the com- 
nany then present, who, in this situation, discovers 
the secret they want to have revealed. | 
They indulge themselves in a plurality of wives, 
and on the wedding-day, two or three female neigh- 
bours, or relations of the bridegroom, march out at 
the head of a numerous train, and betimes in the 
morning, attend at the door of the bride's habita- 


tion, and there dance and sing, till the whole com- 


pany, men and women, have made the usual mar- 
riage presents, which principally consist m maize 
aud flour. Before the testimonies of their respect 
are paid, the female dancers are presented with a 
handtul of maize, and have their left eye and cheek 
dusted over with flour. The day concludes with 
de and reoicing, and in the evening, the bride- 
groom conducts his partner to his own house, 
wa.ch closes the ceremony. The young maidens, 
on the borders of Quizungo, when they are on the 
point of marriage, depart” from their habitations, 
and repair into some barren field, there to bemoan 
themselves for the space of an hour on the prospect 
of resigning their virgin honours. - This ceremony 
is observed in the day-time before a great number 
of friends and relations, who come to visit them on 
this occasion. At night they return home, and as 
soon as ever the new moon appears, the marriag 
feast begins, and the next morning the damsel is de- 
livered to her lover, who takes her to his warm em- 
braces without any further ceremony. 

Their mourning is accompanied with long la- 
mentations, and with weeping and wailing as loud 
as ever they can stretch their throats. ey cover 
their dead, or rather wrap them up in black swad- 
dling cloths. They bury them with their fire arms, 
their equipage, and all other proper accommoda- 
tions for their journey. The mat on which the 
person deceased lay, the chair or stool on which he 
sat, and the utensils or implements of furniture 
which he made us of inthis life-time, nay, his very 
habitation, are all burnt immediately after his inter- 
ment. Ihe loss, however, as is presumed, does not 


— 


of che Floridan Hermaphrodites. 


amount to any considerable value ; for these people 


are not ambitious of erecting any pompous au 
magnificent fabrics. The same custonis are ob. 
served by the major part of the inhabitants of this 
coast, and it is a fundamental article with them, 
that the living must not touch the dead, nor any 
thing belonging to them, for such action would be 
an immediate pollution; and this unfortunate per- 
son must not re- enter his house, nor have any in- 
tercourse or familiar converse with his countrymen, 


till he has first washed and purified himself. The 


ashes of every thing burnt about the dead are co“. 
lected together, and thrown into their graves with 
them, and their mourning continues two hour; a 
day for eight days together. However, ahout mid- 
night, one of the company sets the tune to their 
lameatations, and the whole assembly strike up im- 
mediately in the same melancholy key. In the 
morning they visit the grave, in order to supply the 
ease! with proper provisions. I hose who un- 
dertake this friendly office dust their left eye and 


cheek with flour, in the same manner as at their 


nuptial ceremonies. They mutter some certain 
words over the graves of their dead; but whether 
they pray to them for success in their harvest, 
or requests to have them in remembrance, we are 
at a loss to determine, for they never wash their 
faces till the time of their mourning is expired. 
On che coast of Melinda, and the parts anjacent, 
the young men, ways the boys of seven or eight 
ears of age, wear about six or seven pound weight 
of clay round their heads, till they have given some 
visible proof of their valour in war, or in single 
combat, and they are obliged to produce some tokens 


of their victory, and some effects of their neigh- 


bours. They are under the same mdispensible ob- 
ligation, as the natives of Mono Motapa, to pro- 
duce some undeniable testimony of their conquest 
and courage. Such a certificate must be had ; and, 
doubtless, such peremptory injunction, and the 
scandal those lie under, who are indolent and in- 


active, and neglect the duty incumbent on 
are irresistible motives to the frequent practice 0 


bold and heroic actions. a 
We shall conclude with this cursory observation, 
that there are a set of notorious, despicable fellows, 
between Angola, and Mono Motapa, who are ad- 
dicted to Sodomitical practices, and are a scandal 
to their sex; by gratifying the inordinate lusts and 
passions of their brutal Companior.s. These effe. 
minate debauchees, in all probability, are species 


The 


* 
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The Religion of the Ethiopians and the Gauls. 


S Notwithstanding they live under a Christian go- 
cornment, there are numberless idolators in this ex- 


enzire empire.” They are vagahonds and barba- 


fans, says Ludolphus, who profess no religion, are 
unler no legal restrictions, nor subservient to any 
king. They are, in short, a kind of Troglodytes, 
and their language is very confused, rough, and un- 
polished. These barbarous de are reckoned 
; amongst the number of the Cafres ; but besides 
tnese, there are the Aga was, who inhabit the high- 
unds of Goiamz the Gonguas, the Gafates, the 
Gauls, who, in all probability, are the Guaguas, 
vr ]agas, whom we have already described, and se- 
veral others too tedious to enumerare. We shall 
begin with the Gans, 4315 55107 8 
They have no idols, no outward form of divine 
worship; at least, no customs, wherein there are 
any visible prints, or footsteps of religion. They 
male no distinctians between the heavens,” and the 
Supreme being, che + creator and preserver- of all 
| things. h it is he, as they say, who com- 

prizes all _ within his own infinite immensity, 
yet they pay him no manner of ade ation. How- 
ever, they are, we are. informed, very tractable, and 
might with ease be made proselytes to the Christian 
faith, The natives of Zender worsbip idols, or 


lai, and are extremely addicted 10 the practies 


and study of the black art; as to the others, we have 
nothing to offer concerning them that is worth the 
reader's attention. {RR STEER, ET 

The Gauls observe the ceremony of circumcision, 
| and indulge. themselves in -a- plurality of wives. 


Their young men are not permitted to cut off their 


| hair, until they haye 8ignalized their courage in 
| Some warhke expedition, in the death of an enemy, 
or in the chace, by hunting down and killing some 
arage monster. It is not the heads of their enemies 
mat they produce as testimonials of their valour, 
but some other very remarkable member, which 
the reader will readily discover, when he is informed, 
that they must give ocular demonstration of the 
in person's sex. These honourable and distin- 
guihing marks of their prowess are hung up as 
' tophies, at the head of their camp. 
years they elect a new: wh 
who is obliged to notify 
*crument, by an irruption on some of the Ethiopian 


territories Atte t. 2 


or Ay 


Ide natives of Zender hunt all 
| order to find out a king, or ruler over them, 
ongst the savage beasts, who by the prevailing 
influence of his incantations allures 3 


e 
Nis accession to the. go- 


to him, as 
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Once in eight. | 
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haunts in the forest, they take a bird of the 


0 


f 


be elected king without further ceremony. 
return to the king of Zender. 


and accept | 
himself to receive the least wound fiom any of his 


upon as altogether unworthy of that high digni 


than a common tent or pavilion. 
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| | Orpheus did of old, by che melody of his music. 


None but the grandees, or nobility of the kingdom, 


i 


have any right or title to elect a prince, after the 
death of his predecessor. Iu order to find out his 

eagle 
kind for their guide, who by his cries discovers - 
mighty hero, that is to be their sovereign; and 
there have been people much more polithed and re- 
fined; who have relied on as precarious guides for 
the just object of their choice, Darius, king of 


| Persia, the first of that name, had the good fortune 


to he elected king. for no other reason, but that his 
Horse neighed before any of those belonging to his 
rivals, and competitors for the crown, who had 
unanimously agreed after the death of Smerdis the 
impostor, that he, whose horse neighed first, should 
ut to 


That innate modesty, or rather that established 
rule amongst these savages, which induces him to 


_ conceal himself, obliges him to oppose those who 


are ambitious of electing him; and he carries the 
ceremony so far, as to fight with and wound them, 
if possibly he can. For which reason, the electors 


are obliged to treat him roughly, to provoke and 


torment him, in order bring him to compliance, 
of the crown ; but he must not suffer 


importunate electors: for in that case, he is looked 
» 
nay, his subjects, we are informed, are nie yo! 
murder him, in case he happens to be wounded in 
this affected opposition and resistance. But be that 
as it will, even after he has submitted to his electors. 
he is once more subject to the insults of those who. 
meet him on the road, and who endeavour by 
force to mount him on their shoulders, ambitious of 
the honour of conducting him to his throne. This 
regal seat, we may easily imagine, in none of the 
most pompous and magnificent; nor is his palace 
any thing more than a thatched house, or at best, 
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The Religion of the Islanders of Socotora. 


THE islanders of Socotora are Beduins, copy af- 

ter, and are successors or descendants of the Tro- 
ytes; for like them, they reside in caverns, and 
hollow rocks. There are some authors who have 
attempted to palm them upon us for the converts of 
St. Thomas. However, they have no knowledge. 
we are credibly informed, either of Jesus Christ, or 
— of 


* 
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of the Christian religion, though it in- true, indeed, 
they scem to pay an extraordinary veneration t 
the cross, and deposit it on their altars. 


Ihey worship the moon, as the parent and cause 


of all things; and when they have been afflicted 
with a long series of weather, they make their 
carnest applications to her for a supply of water, 
in the following extraordinary manner. They make 
choice of one of the assembly, whom they enclose 
and shut up, as it were, in a kind of circumvalla- 
tion, from whence he must not presume to stir, on 
pain of death. This deyotee thus confined, is ob- 


liged to make his humblest addresses to the moon 


for ten days together, ta implore the blessing of her 
refreshing showers. If 


tney cut of the hands of such devotee, in case, at 


the expiration of the term before mentioned, the 


it be matter of fact, that 


moon should reject his prayers, and withhold ber 


rain, we may with ease conceive, that the zeal of 
this devotee is as warm and conspicuous, as that of 
any other professois whomsoever, who, on the like 


emergent occasions, implore the assistance and me- 
diation of the celestial beings, with the most sur- 


prising ausierities, and under the galling yoke of 
the most barbarous and inhuman e e But 
we are not sufficiently apprised of all the circum- 
stances that attend this extravagant and cruel cere- 


mony, to be able to discourse upon it, without be- 


ing liable to mistakes. 


At some particular seasons, and before some re- 


markable fasts, the observance whereof is very 
strictly enjoined, che elders, or principals of the 
island, assemble themselves together, and affer 
an hundred bucks, or goats, as a public sacrifice; 
and this is a kind of hecatomb. Jo these supersti- 
tious rites they add several Christian ceremonies ; 


such as the celebration of Christmas, Which they 


keep holy threescore days successively, by the. ob- 
servance of a kind of fast or religious abstinence 
from milk, butter, fish, and flesh. In short, they 


are so rigid and severe, that should any one unfor- 
tunately be discovered to neglect and break this or- 


dinance, the penalty for the first offence, would be 
the loss of two fingers from his right hand; for the 
second, his hand itself; and for the third his arm. 
They have a number of Moquamos, a term they 
distinguish their temples by; and these Moquamos 
are very small and low. They have three little 


doors, and in order to enter any of them, a person 


mud be obliged to stoop almost to the ground. In 
_ each of these chapels stands an altar; on which are 
deposited a cross, and several sticks formed like 


flo wer- de· luces, which have zomething of the resem- 
blance like wise of the cross. Every chapel has its 


up 
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pechliar head, principal, or 


who is annually chosen, and the signatures or mal, 


on pain of a e of his hands. The ul 


sible marks, or external testimonies of their devo. | 
tions are, for instance, the Striking three times 4 


* 


lie times they constitute one of their principals, or 


given, what a/montsrous medley there is of Maho- | 
metanism, Christianism, and Paganim 


Care to 


their religious cetemonies, with this favouritegleaze 


priest, called Hodamo, 


of his ſonction are a staff and a cross, which he must 
not presume to give away on any pretence whatso- 
ever, or suffer any person 80 much as to touch i, 


time set apart for Divine service in these chapels i, | 
when the moon sets, or when she rises; and the vi. 


day, and thrice every night, a stated number of 


blos on a long staff, with a shorter one; and af. 


terwards the taking three tours all i0und the chapel, 
and turning themselves thriee round, at every tour. 
This ceremony is accompanied with an oblation of 


some odoriforous Wood, put in an iron bason, 


that hangs by three chains over a large fle. 
After that, che altar is incensed three times, and the 


dqors of the temple as many; and the devotees make 


the most sglemn vows, and 8upplications tothe moon, 
with exalted voices, not only within but all round 
the yard or sacred inclosure. They implorc her pro- 
tection, and beg that she would vouchsafe to con- 
of their divine service, the Hodamo sets on the altar 
a lighted . of use * all re 
fat being prohibited; an ways lake particular 
— a vessel in ves anon, full of butter. 
for they besmear their 


But n 3 5 
7 make use ot in 


crosses, and staves, whi 


On some certain days of the year they make a 
solemn procession-round the temple, at which pub- 


chief men in their country, to carry the most cum- 
brous sacred staff. After the procession is over, | 
they cut his fingers off, and put a smaller staff into 
his hand, which by virtue af some mystic marks. | 
serves him as a buckler and defence from all manner 

of insults; not to mention those singular honours } 
which are paid him on account of his being pos- 
sessod of such a sacred implement ; and that odour | 
of sanctity which the opportunity of carrying it m 
processi em confers upon him. I he reader no doubt 
very clearly discerns, by the account we have heie | 


in this rel-⸗ 
gion. I bey have also borrowed, as some authols 
pretend, several of their rites and ceremonies from 
the Nestorians. . 
Aſter the relation cf 30 extravagant a religion, 5 
reader; may well expect to hear of a variety of ule 
and ridiculonms customs. They marry.as many Wirts 
as their circumstances will permit them to _—_ | 
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Ain, and it hem away: in at pleasure; that is, 
rem fitting them without the least formality what- 
ever; They exchange also their partners, and 


uke in others for the time limited and agreed on; 


aps till absence has whetted palled appetites. 
But nothing surely can be more singular and re- 
markable, than the method a father takes to assign 
or turn over his child to his friend or acquaintance. 
| When he is disposed to discharge himself of such 
an incumbrance, he nominates this or that person 
to be his d su 
is obliged to maintain and bring the boy up as if he 
was his own. Children thus transferred, are called 
the sons of fire and smoke; because these poor bar- 
harous creatures, observing that the procreation of 
children is the natural result of that union to which 
the indulgence of their sensual appetites alone in- 
clines them, determine, after they have tified 
their passions, to transfer and make over the fruits 
of their labour to some other person; and for that 


purpose, he who is 80 disposed, kindles à large fire 


in his cavern, and throws some particular green 
wood upon it. 
runs out of his little cottage or . cave and proclaims, 
as loud as he can stretch his throat, that the child 
with which his wife is pregnant, is the right and 
property of such a neighbour. He accordingly 
brings up the child thus presented to him, and 
pays the like compliment to some other acquain- 
tance. | b ; 
There is no manner of difference, in the opinion 
of these islanders, between a dying person and one 
actually deceased. For which reason, such as lie 
a the point of death, are carried directly to their 
N ; and their nearest and dearest relations 
orm this last friendly office for them; and 
who are thus expiring, having, as we reasonably 
suppose, she wn the Iike indulgence to others, never 
murmur at such treatment, or think it any ways 
cruel or unjust: As sohn as they, perceive their dis- 
solution drawing nigh, they call their relations 
round about them, in order to exhort them not to 
renounce the religion of their forefathers; nor to 
have any familiar intercourse or correspondence 
with strangers, and to avenge them of their enemies. 
Nay, 0metimes the person thus giving up the ghost, 
hrs a long list of those who have an him, 
with the 55 : 

Having thus vented His spleen, he departs this life 
with 11 the calmness atid eren imaginable. This 
1s generally che lot of those who are ignorant, and 
ncapable of serious reflection, and t ey sink into 


te arms of death without the least reluctance or con- 
#7, when lf bleak uh Aeoabta bee. And 50 
No. #t._ | | 3 


articular causes of his just resentment. 


F 


guardian; and such father, by adoption, | 


tho | 
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As 800n as it begins to rise, he 


| 


| 


to add, That, if we may rely 


do all such as are afflicted with wy incurable dis- 


temper, plunged in inextricable difficulties, or har- 
rassed with implacable persecutions. 

They observe the ceremony of circumcision, and 
if any one should reside amongat them that has the 
misfortune not to be circumcised, he would have 
his hand cut off as soon as he was discovered; and 
his own wife, on such an occasion, would make no 
scruple to betray him. An uncircumcised person 
must not presume to enter into any of their Moqua- 
mos, or temples ; and as to the perpetration of any 
particular crimes, the delinquents are punished by 
their hadomas, according to the nature and enor- 
mity of the offence. A thief, tho” pursued, is se- 
cure if he has the good fortune to fly for refoge into 
a Moquamo, and find there upon the spot some 
friend who is willing to be his guardian and pro- 
tector ; such person is looked upon as godfather to, 
or surety for, the criminal. But if no such friend 
appears in the temple, he is dragged away from his 
asylum, and his hand is immediately cut off, Ihe 
groment act of complaizance that is practised among 

ese Beduins, is to kiss the shoulder of the per- 
son whom they intend to honour, and the same 
ceremony is observed in several provinces of Abys- 
S$INIAs - 5 1 

To what we have already remarked, we beg leave 
on the veracity of 
some missionary Jesuits, there is abundance of [u-. 
daism comprised in the religion of these people. 
These fathers, however, ought to have descended to 
particulars ; for there are no ſewish rites and cere- 


mones, as we can find, in vogue with the-Beduins - 


but that of circumcision. These Jesuits, moreover, . 


add in their narration, that the Beduins are strictly. 


enjoined, not so much as to touch or taste any hens, - 
or other fowl,. of what species or kind soever. 
Another relation assures us, that they obey the:evan-- 

elical law; that St. Thomas converted them to the- 
Ghrjatian faith; that they are very tractable; and 
fond of being instructed ; and that they are well af- 
fected to, and have a peculiar regard for, the Ca- 
tholic religion, and the ceremonies of the Romigh + 
church. This relation adds also, that these islanders 
have a peculiar. veneration for the cross, that all of © 
them in general wear it about their necks, and in 


conclusion, that they make use of the Chaldee lan- 
guage in their divine service. 


8 * 


It is surprising that the Jesuits should 30 für at- 


tempt to impose upon us, as to make chose who - 
have no better information, believe, that proſessed 
Heathens are well affected to Christianity. Ihe 
zimposition might indeed have been still carried on, 
had it not been for the most exact accounts that : 
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navigators. That there were once churches in many 
of those parts cannot be donbted,, but that is no rea- 
son why there should be any remains of Christianity 
left, it being inconsistent with the people's being 
gross Pagans. We are assure, that the Christian 


religion was in the early ages after, or during the 


times of the apostles propagated, in many countries 


where Paganism now prevails ; but whenever men 
abuse the benefits conferred upon them, and slight 
the offers of grace and mercy, God may in his in- 

ight of the | 


finite wisdom and justice, remove the 
gospel from among them, and suffer Heathen dark- 
ness to overshadow them. | 

It. is the unhappy condition of fallen nature, never 
to know the value of any thing till deprived of it, 


and this is not confined to religion alone; it is to 


the persons are high or low, rich or poor. 


be met with under all circumstances of life, "Wo 
the voluptuous person does not know the benefit of 


health, till by a continual round of debauchery, he | 


has rendered hiniself incapable of enjoying it. He 
may indeed wish for the return of that which he 


little regarded while he had it in possession, but in 


vain does he even wish it, for his - emaciated body 
mocks the power of medicine, and he sinks down 
on a sick bed, a poor, helpless creature, without 
any person being able to administer to his comfort. 
n the same manner, those who have been fa- 


voured with the gospel, and made an improper use. 


.of such an inestimable blessing, may probably wish 
for them when taken from them. But God in his 
infinite wisdom knows, that were they to receive 
it again, they would turn like the dog to his vomit, 
and like the sow to her wallowing in the mire. 
There is no doubt but, God has times and seasons 
fixed when he will look down in compassion on the 
Heathen nations, and once more visit them with 
the light of the gospel. But these times being un- 
known to us, we should rest satisfied that every 
thing will be conducted by unerring wisdom. The 
Jeswts, however, should never have amused us 
with idle tales, because nothing can appear more 
beautiful than the truth when told in its primitive 
simplicity. 3 * 1 : 


The Religion of the Islanders of Madagascar. 


WE have alread taken notice that there were 
once Christians in this island, and that there are still 
some feint remains of that religion to be found. The 


Christian religion like a refreshing shower, spreads 
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have been brought us, both by English and French 


its influence far and wide; .men, flocked under ; 
shelter; the Akne A long L 2 
human mind was removed; light sprung up in it 
room, and those who were before without God in 
the world, became the willing captives to the 
preaching of the gospel. But this is too melan. 
choly a subject to dwell on, and therefore we Shall 
proceed to give the best and most authentic ac count 
of these islanders that could be procured, and altho' 
we do not dwell on che marvelous, yet we shall 
adhere to the truth. es 
Altho' they are all Pagans, there are, rotwith- 
aro the prints or footsteps of Mahometanism 
and Judaism to be visibly discerned amongst them. 
They ackowledge one God, the creator of all things, 
and they honour and revere him, and speak of him 
with the profoundest veneration and respect. Tho 
they have no idols or temples, yet they offer up 
sacrifices to the Supreme Being. However, to in- 
tate themselves into the favour of the devil, 
ey compliment him with the first morsel of their 
victims; and so make him a partner with the deity. 
From whence it is evident, that these islanders ac- 
knowledge two principles, the one good, and- the 
other evil, This notion was transmitted to them 
by the natives of the continent, who, in all proba- 
bility, had it from the inhabitants of Asia. But be 
that as it will, those of Madagasc 
that God created the heavens, the earth, the spirits, 
and all living creatures, and according to their ac- 
count, there are seven heayens, They are of opi- 
nion, that God is the cause of all good; and the 
devil, on the other hand, the author of all the mis- 
fortunes that attend mankind. For which eason they 


Year him, make their oblations to him, and even 


with respect to their sacrifices, give him the pre- 
ference before the deity. It is a principle, as we 
have before observed, which we find for the gene- 
ralityt rue, that mankind are not so vigorous in their 
pursuit after that which is good, as they are cau- 


tious how to avoid that which is eyil. Dian-Ma- 


nanh is also the object of their divine worship. Heis 
the god, or vice-deity of riches, and by consequence 
bears a very near affinity to the Plutus of the aacients. 
Gold is the symbol or hieroglyphic of this diynity. 
Upon seeing it, they take it directly in their hands, 
and hold it above the heads, with all the veneration 
and respect imaginable, and then salute it. Nay, 
there are several of them, who, conscious of having 
committed some particular sin, dip a piece of gold 
in a cup full of water, and then Wink K it u 

ginio „that by such religious act their sin is Par- 


They are opinion, that there are divers 2 of 
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e the genii, or spirits; that some of them govern 
1 0 of the heavens, stars and pla- 
1 the sea, and all mankind. I ne doctrine 

relating to the genii was maintained and supported 
| by all fe ancients. We have already shewed, that it 
i; a received notion this day amongst the idolatrous 
nations, even amongst those of the north of Kurope, 
| and those of the new world. Besides these genii, 
they admit of another order of spirits, who are as 
invisible as the former, but assume a body whenever 
they think proper, and appear to those whom they 
love and respect. These spirits are both male and 
| female: They intermarry, have children, and stand 

in need of the necessary supports of life, and yet 
| partake not of the infirmities of our nature. How- 
ever, they die, and are punished or rewarded after 


| their decease, according to their good or bad con- 


duct in this life. These spirits foretel future events, 


and perform abundance of surprising things, which 
dear a very near resemblance to what our ancient 
writers of romances ascribe to the fairies. They 
imagine, likewise, that 'there are hobgoblins, phan- 
toms and ghosts. They stand in g. | 
Saccare, that is, the devil, and all the other evil spi- 
fits, which they distinguish under different denomi- 
nations. Ihe Saccare, if we may believe what they 
asert, appears to them in thefform' of a fiery dragon, 
and frequently enters into, and possesses them for 


| fifteen days together. In order to deliver them- 


elves out of his clutches, or at least to relieve them 
| under their misfortunes, they take a javelin, or long 

Spear in their hands, and 7 — and caper about, 
wreathing their bodies into a thousand antic and 
ndiculous postures. All the whole town dance to 


| the beat of drum, round about such persons as are 


50 possessed, observing the same iculations as 
they do, under pretence of affording them, by that 
means some comfort and consolation. - | 
They have some knowledge of the fall of man, 
the terrestial paradise, and the flood; but their ideas 
thereof are clouded and obscured by a multitude” of 
ndiculous fables.” The same misfortunes attend them 
with respect to some other ideas, which their an- 
cestors might probably have borrowed from the true 
deligion; but by insensibe degrees have been most 
amefully corrupted. They are of opinion, that 
tie devil is the author of sin, and the corruption of 
uman nature. Their faith, as to this particular ar- 
ile, is comprised in a kind of apologue, the sense 
nd meaning whereof is, that the devil had seven 
children, who committed so many ou s upon 
th, that mankind implored the deity to deliver 
dem from this perverse and wicked generation. 


that others have dominion over the air, the 


eat awe of the 


intent of the sacrificator. 


God heard their supplications, and these seven 


children established seven capital sins in the world; 
theft, licentiousness, lying, gluttony, murder pride, 


and laziness. uh 
They have their feasts and fasts, which are so- 
lemnized without any regularity, sometimes at one 
time, and sometimes at another, as occasion offers. 
They meet together with their whole family very 
early in the morning, and then regaled themselves 
with a small quantity of rice, and after that fast till 
midnight. In this interval ry employ themselves 
in rehearsing and singing the 
of their ancestors. At midnight they refresh them- 
selves, and pay their respects to the devil and the 


feet, and chew betel; after which, they lay them- 
selves under some particular vows and obligations, 
with relation to some particular circumstances, 
which are of the utmost importance to themselves. 
One thing, which is the most remarkable in their 
feasts and fasts, is, that they sacrifice an ox, and 


make their children lay their hands upon it, imagin- 
ing that such ceremony will preserve them the en- 
Suing year from all distempers. The sacrificator 
cuts the victim all in pieces, and throws the first on 
his right hand, saying, This is the devil's portion ; 
after this, he takes another piece, and throws it on 
his left hand, saying, This is devoted to the service 
of the deity; and to conclude, they take a small 
gel of the hair of the victim, and tie it round 
eir necks, pronouncing at the same time some 
mysterious words three times successively. 


It seems, like wise, according to the account of 
the author before quoted, that these Islanders prac- 


tise a kind of libation, in honour of God and the 
devil, before they drink; and that they offer up their 
sacrifices of thanksgiving on their prospect of a 
plentiful harvest. "Their rice being ready to be ga- 
thered in, they sacrifice a black cow, and throw 
one part of it into the field, progouncing at the same 
time a short form of thanksgiving, and during the 
continuance of these festival days, they never shed 


a crime that merits death, he is sentenced to be 


drowned. In order to have the honour of sacrificing h 
any of their victims, they are obliged to learn a cer- 


tain prayer, and pronounce some particular words 
over the instrument, lifting up their eyes at the same 
time to heaven, which is a lively expression of the 
They are likewise so 


whatever, 


slaughtered by a Christian. 


serupulous in this particular, that — would rather 


die with hunger, than partake of any 


— 


eroic atchievements 


deity. They then wash, but more particularly their 


sprinkle the whole assembly with its blood, and then 


any human blood; but in case any person commits - 
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der a sacrifice to be made of several oxen, for the 
expiation of all their transgressions; and all this is 


David and Jesus Christ; their circumcision, obser- | 


who are conscious of having indulged themselves in 
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They moreover offer up sacrifices when they take | 
possession of any hew house, when they are any 
way indisposed, when they marry, when their wives 
lie-in, and when any of their friends and acquain- 
tance are buried. 3 5 they depart this life, ad 
make a thorough confession of their sins. Suc 
persons as are advanced in years, and draw near the 
tinte of their dissolution, make so general a confes- 
tion, that they take particular care to mention each 
individual sin one after another. After this, they or- 


accompanied with a solemn benediction on their 
whole family, and an exhortation, as is custon 
with old people, and men just dropping into their 
| gee to lead better lives than they have done be- 
bre. The confused and imperfect idea which they 
entertain of Noah, Abraham and Moses; and of 


vance of the sabbath, their fasts and confession, and 
their scruples which we have already mentioned, are 


all incontestible demonstrations that their religion is | 
a a corruption of Christianity and Judaism, inter- 


mingled with Mahometanism, idolatry and supersti- 


tion. | 


They expose such children as happen to be born 


on Tuesday, Thursday, or Saturday, or in the 
month of April, or in their Lent; the eighth day of 
the moon; or, in short, in any hour that is over- 
ruled by any malignant planet. The ceremony of 
their circumcision is for the generality Regen in 
the month of May, in the presence of the ſriends 
and relations oſ those who are to be circumised, 
and a bull is the usual fee for every infant 80 cir- 
cumcised. Several days preceding this ceremony, 
the vigils only excepted, are spent in a variety of 
amusements, and concluded for the generality, in 
riot and excess; for it is looked upon as an honour. 
to be drunk on such occasions. The circumciser 
himself makes one amongst them in these public 
diversions, but the vigil of the festival is not attended 
with such intemperance and excess. Fathers and 


mothers suspend the legal pleasures of the marriage- 


bed, and prepare themselves for the celebration of 
this ceremony with their children. The mothers 
lie by them in the lapa, which is a hut, or cottage, 

which their relations erect, and consecrate by the 
performance of some particular ceremonies therein, 


a month before the intended day of circumcision. 


The prohibition of love-enjoyments does not extend 
to the relations only of such as are to be circumcised; 
but all maids or wives, married men or batchelors, 


thing red about them on these 80lemn occasions. : 


Ide celebrant, or operator, makes a short prayer, 


own child into his arms, and altogether make 2 


such sensual pleasures, must not presume to draw 


near to, or be present at, this holy ordinance; fa 
these people imagine, that should any person 80 de. 
filed prophane that religious ceremony, the blood of 
the prepuses of such as should be circumcised would 
never stop, and that certain death would be the fit! 
consequence of such a presumption. Another u. 
perstitious custom of theirs is, never to wear an 
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On the day appointed for the circumcision, all 

those who are to be present at the operation, bathe { 
themselves betimes in the morning, and turning 
themselves towards the east, beating their drum 
and — their country cornets, pronounce 
some particular form of words, the sense and $igni- | 
fication whereof we are at a loss to determine. | 


adapted to the solemaity of the day, and the whole 
congregation being assembled together at the lapa, 
about ten in the morning, the drums begin to beatto 
give notice of the approaching ceremony; and the 
circumciser, having a skein of white cotton thread | 
twined about his waist.. and another about his leſt 
arm to wipe his instrument elean with, approaches 
the children. IThereupon, each father takes his | 


kind of procession round the lapa, going in at the 
west door and coming out at the east. After this they } 
walk again in procession before the oxen, that are 
appropriated for the sacriſice on this solemn occa- | 
sion, and are laid on the ground with their four 
feet bound fast together. Each infant, in the next 
ace, touches the right horn of every beast with } 
is left hand, and sits down a moment or two on 
the backs of these victims: After these proces- 
sions are over, the circumciser cuts of the chil- | 
dren's foreskins and the uncle, or nearest relation 
of each respective child, takes the prepuse, and 
Swallows it down in the yolk of an egg- This re- 
lation stands in the ity, as it were, of god. 
father to the child, but the foreskins, however, ot 
such as have no relations, are thrown upon the 
ground.” The circumciser having thus performed | 
is office, - the. sacrificator cuts the throats of 3s | 
many cocks as there are children circumcised, and | 
lets the blood of the fowls 2 2 m_ | 
tilated part, mingling the juice of trefoil, or clover | 
r „0 | 
Such women as draw near the time of their tra- 
vail, confess all the sins they have been guilty of du. 1 
ing their pregnancy; to some female conkident ; and 
moreover, our author as8ures us, invoke the Virgin | 
Mary, in hopes that she will lend. her aid and al. 
sistance at a time of need, and contribute towards ö 
her safe and speedy deliverance. They are obliget | 


4 


; 7 

d watch the proper times and seasons for erecting 
heir houses, cutting timber, covering their roofs ; 
and when the building is finished, they wait for 
the moon; and some propitious hour for the conse- 
cration, or the dedication of it, which they call 
Missavatsi. The proprietor invites all his friends 
to come and grace the ceremony with -their pre- 
| ences, and each of them makes him some present 
or another, more or less valuable in proportion to 
his circumstances. They take three formal tours 
all round the tenement ; and the whole company, 
after such process ĩon, enter into the house, congra- 
tulate the proprietor on this joyful occasion, and 
wisg him all the success and happiness in it that he 
can wist for, or desire. This ceremony is accom- 
panied with the oblation of one or more heifers, the 
flesn wereof is distributed amongst the company, 
and intended as a friendly entertainment. 5 

These islanders are all poly ists, and what is 
rery singular and remarkable, is, to have a plurality 
of wives 1s expressed in their language by a term 
which signifies, to create enemies; because several 


ral love and affection for one another, and this is 
no doubt as demonstrable an axiom, as any in all 
Euclid. Moreover, their wives, we are informed, . 
xt without any thought or discretion before, as 
well as after marriage ; for they exceed the bounds 
of all such as would conceal their vices; and have 
not the least regard to decency or good manners. 
The repeated lewd practices of a lascivious woman 


address; and in short th 
till they have divers undenſable proofs of his stren 
and manhood, without to be well assüred, that he 
vill never degenerate or grow indolent,\ 
” —_ to bs = last. 
ultery is loo n as a robery, a 
and assessed as such : * no disgrace attends the 
payment of such amerciament. The children of a 


ced from her first husband, are his ly; 
pro . at 
least, if she does not return him his * that is, 
the purchase-money which he advanced on the day 
marriage. g | 
| They have amongst them several effeminate or 
2 . either through some natural in- 

ity which they br i into 
world, orcthrough K 
= with other men. But be that as it may, these 
Atmen, these Liberhams, whom they call Tsecats, 


(0. 22, 


wives of the same husband cannot have the a-natu- 


with one or more young fello ws, are looked upon 
only as 80 many specimens of their dexterity and 
will never marry a man 


wife that is brought to bed after she has been divor-- 


their vicious familiarity and con- 
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dearments, and presents to their ynnatural dane | 


ces. We have already mentioned, more than once, 
divers instances of the like obsccnity and unclean- 
ness; for we cannot clothe it in softer terms, at 


least, if we judge of it in the light it presents itself to 


us at first view. The only plea or excuse that can 
possibly be made for such a course of life, is, that 


which those islanders have found out for it; who: - 


assured our author, that these 'I'secats were a peo- 
ple who, « from their infancy, had made a solemn 
vow out of love to the deity, to continue in a state 
of celibacy all their lives; that women were the 
objects of their aversion; that they avoided with the 
utmost precaution, all familiar converse with them ; 
and that they were guilty of no immodesty in their 
caresses of those of their sex. This correspondence 
of theirs, in all probability, may be much of the 
same nature with the Athenrosera, which father 
Fitau speaks of, and of which there are several in- 
stances to be produced from the ane ients. a 


We have made mention, but very cursorily, of 


tit -xposition-of their children; a barbarous custom 
too much. practised, and tolerated amongst the an- 
cients. The Ombiasses, who are the astrological 
physicians and, in all probability, the priests also of 


the natives of Madagascar, authorise and give a sanc- 


tion to this irregular practice, by their pretended 
knowledge and skill in casting the nativities of such 
children as are just come into the world, or even 


of such as are but in embryo, and just conceived, 


and this they do by their false predictions and obser- 
vations of the planets, on such occasions. ILhis bar- 
barity, however, is not always without exception; 
for some parents, after they have thus exposed their 
children, engage their slaves or relations to bring 
them up; and in such case those children belong 
to their respective guardians. Others perform their 
falis for such children as are born under a malignant 
planet, and on that account have deserved exposi- 


tion; that is, otfer up their sacrifice for them of 


cocks, or some other living creature, by way of ex- 
piation. After this, they confine him for half a 
day within a hen- coop, in order to accomplish their 


purification, and free them from the malignity of. 
some dangerous constellation, or the fatal influ- 


ences of their unhappy star. 


Without these gay precautions, the child | 
* be a parricide, a thief, and the most proffigate 
and abandoned vagabond in nature. Wiiful mis 


carriages, or abortions, are very commam in this 
island; but how should we expect them otherwise 


> ; amongst a people, who are $0/ignorant and unpo- 
xt meonsistently with their sex, dress in woman's | 


hy Trp and allure young fellows by artifices, en- 


lished; since such expedients are too often prac- 


tised by the Christians themselves, who have much 
6M. 
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more light and knowledge of their duty than these 
barbarians? But such is the effect of the crime 
which reduces the female sex to this extremity ; it 
exposes them to the everlasting contempt of man- 
kind, which is more shocking to loose women, 


than the loss of their virtue and integrity. We 


shall conclude with one more custom, as barbarous 
and inhuman as the former. When a woman dies 
in child-bed, they bury the new-born infant with 
its mother; for, say they, is it not much, better the 
babe should die, than not to have a mother to lurse 
and bring it up? 

In the first place, they wash their dead, and then 
dress them as agreeably as the circumstances of the 
persons deceased, or of the relations who survive 
them, will admit of. Their usual decorations are 
collars of coral, gold medals, and gold ear-rings. 


They furnish each of their dead with seven pagnes, 
that is, vestments made of cotton, which are worn 
from the waist downwards, that he may have a suf- 
ficient change of suits. After he is thus duly washed 


and adorned, they wrap him up in a large mat, in 
order to convey him to the grave: but before the 


performance of this last friendly office, all the rela- 


tions, acquaintance, and slaves of the deceased, 
flock round about the corpse, to mourn over it in 
form, and as there is a large candle placed at his 
head, and another at his feet, he may, with pro- 
priety enough, be said to lie in state. Whilst those 
before- mentioned are drowned in tears, there are 
other persons present, who are employed in beating 
a kind of drum, to the sound whereof both the 
married women and maidens join in a solemn dance, 
and then take their turn to mourn over the deceased. 
Their sighs and tears are mingled with his praises, 
and repeated lamentations for their loss. We must 
not omit making mention of the many questions 
which they ask him with respect to his decease; 
questions in fashion with divers other nations, 
which principally consist in enquiring of the de- 
ceased, whether he wanted the necessaries, and even 
the conveniences of life; in short, whether he was 


easy and contented or not, in his state and condi- 


tion. These interrogatories are repeated till the 
evening, and then they slaughter several heifers, 
which are intended both as a sacrifice and a funeral 
entertainment. 


The next day they put the corpse into a coffin, 
made of the stumps of two trees, dug hollow, and 


artfully joined together, and then carry it to the 
grave, which is made in a wooden hut, erected for 
that purpose, and dug six feet deep. There they 
inter the corpse with a sufficient quantity of provi- 


sions in a basket, some tobacco, a chafing disli, an 


vient to one sovereign pontiff. The 


| earthen porringer, some pagnes, or changes of raj. | 


ment, and several girdles. When all the matter; 


| are thus far adjusted, _ shut up the hut, and plant 
a large stone, about twelv 


e or fifteen feet in breadth ! 
as well as height, before the door; and then acti. | 
ice some living creatures, and divide them into 
three equal parts or shares; one for the devil, ang. 
ther for the deity, and the remaider for the deceased. 
It is customary to hang the heads of the slaughtereq } 
victims upon stakes, planted round this Mausoleum, 
and for several days together after his interment | 
his kinsfolk send him in plenty of provisions, pay | 
their respects to him, nay, offer up divers oblations } 
to him, and consult him about their own private | 
affairs. In sickness or adversity they apply them. 
selves to him by the mediation of an Ombiasse, 
who making a small breach or hole in the hut, con- 
jures up the spirit of the deceased, and implores | 
such assistance as he thinks he may reasonably re. 
uire of him, by virtue of that intimacy and friend- | 
ship which the deceased pretends he has contracted 
with the Supreme Being. | | 
When a person of distinction dies at a considera- 


able distance from his family, his head is cut of, | 


and sent home to the town where he was born; but 
as for his corpse, it is interred in the place where 
he died, be it where it will. The men are shared 
and go bare-headed on these melancholy occasions; 
but 15 women are allowed hats or caps. 
Their physicians, whom our author calls On- 
biasses, are astrologers,. and, in all probability, als 
priests, soothsayers, and magicians ; for all these 
qualifications centre in one man, amongst several | 
idolatrous people both ancient and modern. Ihe 
medicines which these Ombiasses.make use of ate | 
principally decoctions, or broths made of physical | 
herbs and roots; but besides these natural means. 
they make use of billets, or notes written in part- 
cular characters and hang them round their necks, of | 
tie chem to the girdles. of the patients, in order to | 
charm and suspend their agonizing pains. They | 
draw several figures, and make use of abuudance 0 | 
astrological projections, either to find out when the 
patient will recover, or know what medicines will } 
prove the most effectual and convenient for him. 
To all this quackery, my add the consultations ot 


some Aulis, of whom we shall presently give.a far- 


ther account, and make use of some Talismans. 1 
There are several orders of Ombiasses; but gf = 
out entering into a detail of their hierarchy, as i 5 
court calls it, we shall only observe, that in thell 
different subordinations, they seem all to be subser- 
y have public 


schools or seminarics in this isJand, where all 52" 
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as are desirous of being numbered amongst the Om- 
basses, or the priesthood, are instructed in all the 
arcana of their sacred profession. There are some 
of them vho bnast more particularly of their know- 
ledge of, and judgment in, the aspects of the stars, and 
jnlluences of the planets. They have several disser- 
ations on the efficacy and prevailing power of every 
individual day throughout the month. 

The secret virtue of their notes or billets, which 
they prescribe as restoratives to their patients, con- 
ists in writing some mystic characters on a piece 
of paper, and afterwards washing off the ink. The 
patient is directed to drink the water with which 
duch operation is performed; and if he is not res- 
tored immediately to his former state of health, 
it is wholly owing, oy imagine, to his neglect of 
some formality required; so that the Ombiasse is 
secure, and never suffers in his reputation through 
any unexpected dis appointment. 25 

The Aulis bear a very near affinity to those airy 
beings which are generally called Familiar Spirits; 

and these Aulis are enclosed in little boxes, embel- 
shed with a varity of glass trinkets, and crocodiles 
teeth. Some of | 
chioned like a man; and in each box they put a 
suffcient quantity of powder of some particular 
roots, mixed with fat and honey, which they reple- 
nish from time to time as occasion requires. They 
wear these Aulis at their girdles, and never venture 
to take a journey or voyage without them. They 
consult them three or four times a day, and converse 
with them freely, as if they expected some suitable 
answers from them but in case they meet with a 
disappointment, or an answer that thwarts their in- 
clinations, they load them with all the opprobrious 
language they can think of. wa i | 

the method generally used in their consultation 
of these Aulis is to take a nap, after a familiar in- 
tercourse with them for two or three hours, and the 
purport of the dream, which strikes the imagination 


of the person during his slumbers, is looked upon as 


the oracle's reply. | | 

The Hiridzi are girdles embellished with a variety 
of mystic characters, and these superstitious Islan- 
lers ascribe a peculiar virtue to them. These unin- 
telligible marks or si 
of some of their Ombiasses, who embrace the op- 


portunity of some particular days in the year, and 
"me propitious hours in those days, for the compo- 


tion of them. Moreover, they are obligd to ca- 


crifice a considerable number oſ oxen of a particular 
colour; from whence it is. evident, that there is a 
n conformity between these Aulis of theirs and 
ne Talismans; but be that as it may, they preserve 


by 


em are made of wood, and fa- 


tures are the hand writing 


| 


ther; and the form o 


them with che utmost precaution in their respective 
families, and transmit them down from father to 
son, as a valuable inheritance. These Islanders have 
their mercenary poets, who sing the heroic exploits 
of their ' grandees, and intrepid warriors. Their 
poetry is, for the generality, instructive and senten- 
tious, after the manner or stile of the easterns; but, 
however, they do not scruple to compose a variety 
of gay madrigals, or love sonnets, on some parti- 
cular occasions. 8 

They have various ways for the administration of 


their oaths; and when they lay a person under the 
most solemn engagements, they oblige him to eat 
a small quantity of bull's liver. 


In some parts of 
the island they sprinkle their witnesses with water, 
who imagine, that if they should depose a falshood 
after such aspersion, some heavy judgment would 
immediately overtake them. In order to discover 
a thief, or any other delinquent, they touch the 


sively with a red hot iron; and if no pain attends 
the frequent repetition of this trial he is acquitted, 
as we are informed, and declared not guilty. Some- 
times the prisoner is obliged to eat bull's liver, and a 
particular root which is poison, and the same, in all 
probability, as is made use of on the like occasions 
in Guinea, and at Congo. Sometimes, likewise, 


they oblige the party suspected to plunge his hand 


into a pot of scalding water, and take up a stone 


that lies at the bottom for that purpose. But may 
not these customs, after all, which we call trials, be 
only so many different methods of putting such cri- 
minals to the rack, in order to extort from them - a 
confession of those facts whereof they are accused ? 
They swear by bull's liver, for the ratification of 
a peace, and on the day appointed for the conclusion 
of it, both parties appear in arms, on the banks of 
a river. Each of them slaughter a bull, and mu- 
tually exchange a morsel of the liver of their victims, 
which is eaten in the presence of their respective 
deputies, or envoys, accompanied with this solemn 
oath or impracation, —_ the liver which we have 


eaten burst us, if we violate our engagements: If 


one army reduces the other the necessity of suing 
for a peace, the vanquished party only eat the liver, 
which is admitted as an oath of their fidelity and al- 
legiance to the victor. ' 1 
Their Tinbouchenu is a compact, or obligation, 
by virtue whereof they become indebted to one ano- 
2 it is this: An Islander kills 

some well fed beast, divides it into as many shares 
as he thinks proper, and then distributes them. 
Such as receive any part or portion thereof, are 
obliged to deliver the proprietor acalf at the years end. 


Their 
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Their warlike discipline consists principally in 


ambuscades, and falling o their enemies by sur- 


prize. They send out their scouts or spies all round 
about, not only well furnished with weapons of de- 
fence, but fortified with spells, charms, poiseas, and 


. enchanted billets. The maids and married women 
dance all night and day, as long as the war con- | 
tinues, imagining, that thereby they inspire their - 

soldiers with strength and courage, id 
' Tho? we have already given several instances of 


their superstitions, yet this that follows is more re- 
markable than any beforementioned, and the result of 
a precaution, which we could never have expected 
from women, who are, we are informed, so disso- 
lute and abandoned. They are honest, and on their 
guard, whilst their husbands are engaged in the field 


of battle, besause they are fearful least their amours 


should prove of ill consequence to them when 
abroad, notwithstanding they shew so little affec- 


non or regard for them when at home. Whether 


this circumstance is real fact or not, we shall not 
determine ; for who would pretend to justify all 
that travellers relate for truth ? but this at least we 
venture to say with safety, that qur ladies are not 
so prudent and cautious in the absence of their 
SPOUSES... | ; 
Thus we have given the best collection we could 
meet with of the religious ceremonies of these islan- 
ders, and of some other customs which seem to be 
established on a religious foundation. All of them, 


however, may not be practised with equal strictness, 
nor after the same manner, throughout the island, 
since it is inhabited by several petty nations, each 


of whom observe some ceremonies peculiar to 
theinselves. ; | 

Indeed we may add, that in all Heathen nations 
there is $0 little difference, that we only change the 
name of the circumstance, and the fact will remain 
just as it was before. What does it signify to the 
man who is seriously enquring after whether 
one Heathen nation is remarkable for worshipping 
e or another for paying adoration to the vilest 
rept1 


? The question before us is, Is the person 
who makes such things the object of his adorations, 


pr ae, gn truth, or has he formed right notions 


such an one as himself, or has he formed the most 


unworthy notions of his attributes? This much is 
certain, that whenever we repeat that petition in the \ 
Lord's prayer, Thy kingdom come, we should at | der to testify to our readers that we would not in 
the same time wish and equally pray that the king- 
dom of grace may be established in the hearts of 
men, and that the accomplishment of the kingdom 


of glory may be hastened. Jesus, the once humble 


ivine Being? Has he considered God as 


— "Pe 


but now exalted redeemer of a lost world, suffered 


for our sins and rose again forour justification. Can 


we then imagine that the goodness of God wil 
extend those beneficial eonsequences to all the 
of men; surely God will do so; for as is his 
tice, so is his mercy. e 


f The Religion of the Canaries. 


TT is not our business at present to enquire 


not 


sens 


ju- 


who! | 


were the first inhabitants of this part of Africa, for 


all that we can say with certainty is, that these 
ple were formerly idolators, or, as a certainly 
veller expresses it, acknowledged no other God 


peo- 
tra- 
than 


nature, and he adds, moreover, that they spilt no 
blood, not so much as that of beasts, for their da- 
crifices. They were very superstitious, and their 
wives lived in common, and they had two kings, 
one living and the other dead; the latter they placed 
in a standing posture, in a cavern, with a staff in 
his hand, and pot a of milk by his side, for his sub- 
sistence in the other world. At present, the Guan- 
chos are the remains of these ancient islanders; and 
in all probability, observe privately some part of their 


ancient customs. But be that as it will, they 


still 


mingle so much superstition with their veneration- | 
and respect which they pay to their ancestors aud 


their sepulchres, that no strangers presume to 


visit 


them without their permission, on the hazard of 


their lives | YL, 
They sometimes embalm their dead; but 


the 


composition which they made use of on such occa- 
sions, and by virtue whereof they preserved their 
dead from putrefaction for several ages, was a Secret 
known only to some particular families, who weic 
strictly enjoined to have no intercourse or correspon- 
dence with the rest of the islanders; and their priests 


were always some branch of these families. 


After they had embalmed their dead, they sewed | 


them up very neatly in buck-skins, well dressed 
prepared. These anaries- were known to the 
cients by the name of the Fortunate-lslands ; 
they were of opinion, that the virtuous. res 
there after their decease. 


and 
an- 


as 


Here. we shall conclude our description of all the 
African idolators. - We have related the whole witn WM 
all the care and impartiality ĩmaginable, and, in or 


the least impose on their credulity, we have all along 
ee the authors from whom we made our extract. 


s we were thus confined from any invention 
our owe, we thought ourselves obliged to embe 


our 
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ur dissertations with several additional hints and 
observations, in which very frequently we have 
poken our minds freely, and laid ourselves under 
no manner of restraint. The work, however, is 
not without its defects; and we are are so consci- 
ous of them, that we heartily wish it more com- 
plete, more correct, better composed, and better 
digesed throughout the whole. Woe are not 89 
happy as to be numbered amongst those, to whom 
God, according to father Garasse, has given the ca- 
tisfaction of being contented with their own com- 
positions, as an equivalent for the contempt and 
censure which they meet with from the public. — 
However, we flatter ourselves that we have advan- 
cel nothing that is idle and extravagant, or incon- 
astent with common sense, which is at least a to- 
lerable plea in an age wherein the profession of 
compiling or composing books is so much discou- 
raged and condemned.” J. ; 
Having said thus much concerning the different 
Heathen-sytems of religion in Africa, we shall con- 


clude with our earnest wish and sincere desire that 
thess people may yet be brought to the knowledge | 
e goodness of God is great, and | 


of the truth. 


| 
| 


% 


his mercies are infinite; when the sons of men 


forget him, he often looks down with compassion 
upon them. As his infinite mercies extended to 


them when in a lost condition, at the time of 
Christ's appearance in the flesh, so there is reason 


to hope the same compassion will still prevail; and 


while we form proper notions of God, we shall 


never have reason to distrust him. Indeed, those 
who trust in God, are, for the most part, sure of 
his favour, at least as far as it will be for his own 
glory and their good. And what trust can equal 
our waiting with patience for the conversion of the 
Heathen nations ? Tlie heart of the sincere Chris- 
tian is troubled sometimes to behold so many of his 
fellow creatures sitting | 
region and shadgw of death, but considering the 
Diving promise, he rests satisfied, and often ex- 


claims in those beautiful words of the poet, with 
| which we shall conclude this article — 


Unshaken as the sacred hill, 
And firm as mountains be; 
Firm as a rock, the soul shall rest, 


That leans, O Lord, on Thee. 


Tun - RELIGION 


I treating of these people, we have called them 
ancient and savage, by which we mean all such 
as were, or still are, idolatrous. And this is the 
more necessary, because, that ever since the dis- 
covery of America by Columbus, so many Euro- 
peans have settled in different parts of that vast 
continent, that taking the whole together, they ex- 
' hibit, as it were, a new world. People of all reli- 


gions are to be met with here, and even these peo- | 


ple, in almost all provinces, differing from each 
other in sentiment, yet live in unity together as 
brethren. Most of these.religious sects will come 
in under the article of Protestants, so that we shall 
ay nothing of them at present, but proceed to en- 
ma into the population of America, and then to 


or THE ANCIENT, 
AMERICANS. 


seribe the religious ceremonies of those Heathens 


which either. once did, or still do, inbabit it. 
No. 22. 333 


oR SAVACE 


chance rather than design. 
have been of opinion, that America was peopled 
by the Phoenicians and Carthagenians ; and they. 
ground their conjecture on the long voyages those 
people used to make, who fitting out very consider- 


of Gibra!.er, the Canary Islands, and those of Cape 


the name of the islands Gorgades. It is true, in- 
deed, that the islands of Cape -Verd are the nearest 
land to America; but this does not prove the Phœ- 
nicians had visited the American coasts; for as to 
the cruizings of those Phœnicians beyond the Gor- 


S they might probably have been made tc-- 
a N | 


wards 


500 


in darkness, and in the 


— _ 
- — — 


ala 
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It is very probable, that the colonies which first 
settled in America came thither by land, and that if 
any happened to come by seca, it was owing to 
Several learned men 


able fleets, used to send them beyond the straights 


Verd, known to the ancients, as it is believed, under | 
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- We have many learned men in the world, who, in 
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wards the south, rather than towards the west. We 


in that case should therefofe look into the southern 
parts af Atrica for those unknown lands, which the 


ancients tell us the Phoenicians had discovered. On 


the other hand, if it be true that che Antilles were 
Known to them under the name ot; the islands of 
the Hesperides, and that the voyage to Gorgades 
and to the Hesperides, which 1s not now. above 
twenty-five or thirty days sail, might have taken 
them forty, (which is buta short time considering 
their little experience] we shall find that no other 
people than the Carthagenians could have been able 
to undertake such voyages. The situation of their 
country, and the talents they had for trade, might 
probably have excited them to rove up and down 
that great expanse of waters betygeen Africa and 


America, having first settled a pretty regular cor- 


respondence between Cadiz and the Cassiterides, 
now calle the Azores. If all this were true, we 
might probably suppose that the Carthagenians and 
the other Phaenicians, who were settled in Spain 
and Atrica, had carried people to the Azores, the 
Antilles, and from thence to the continent of Ame- 
rica. And then, after having sailed several hundred 
leagues, from the coasts of Africa to the gulph of 
Mexico, it is not impossible but that those mariners 


might have attempted another as far as the main of 


tlie land. a ; 

Yet we may naturally suppose that some Phoeni> 
clan or Carthagenian sailors having been thrown on 
the cost of America, by a storm, necessity had 
forced them to settle there, and that they there lost 
their language and the little knowledge they might 
have had of the arts and siences of their country. 
What makes this more probable is, that sea- faring 
men have in all ages been very 2 and but 
a degree above barbarians. The Peruvians had an- 
ciently some footsteps of those involuntary voyages; 
and the first Spanish writers who have eollected the 
the scattered remains of their history, make mention 
of certain people who came from that part of their 
empire which lies towards the Su, and that they 
afterwards made a conquest of their country. 

Tradition made the ab8ve mentioned writers con- 
sider these men, whose original appeared so ex- 
traordinary, as so many giants: and, indeed, it is 
not unlikely they were such, since we are assured 
that bones of a prodigious size have been dug up a- 
bout Puerto Viejo, and in the valley of 'Tumbez. 


the height of their raptures for this discovery, 
would consider these giants as the posterity of the 
children of Anak, ot whom mention is made is 
Deuteronomy, and would bring the Lord knows 


how many far- fetched conjectures, to prove tl at ih 
poor Canaanites, whom Joshua drove out of their 
dwellings, had fled to Pei u for teſuge. But to be 
serious: It is hardly possible to make a voyage «i 
even a few leagues, with their Balses, Picrucuc, 
and Canoes ; neither have the Asians, the Africam, 
or Europeans, ever had courage enough to wen. 
ture over a wide extended ocean in such weak 


vessels: and as on the other side it does not appear 


that the Americans were ever acquainted with any 
other kind of shipping, we may naturally suppe, 
that if chance did at any time throw unhappy 
wretckes on a desert cost of America, in an age 
when mankind had little knowledge in the building 
of chips, such persons were soon forced to forge: 
their former customs and manners, and to comfort 
themselves for this loss, by the propagation of their 


species in those regions, into which fortune had 


thrown them against their wills. 
In reality, it is more natural to suppose that the 
first colonies which settled in America came thitler 


by land: by this means we avoid the difficulties tha 


might be started concerning the passage of wild 
beasts thither. _ 27Y | 

However, it is impossible to fix the #ra when 
this happened, which pert aps may be as old as tic 
flöod, where the Peruvians have preserved scme 
idea: This is the only footstep remaining among 
them relating to remote antiquity; for in all otter 
respects the 2 annals scarce comprchend the 
history of four centuries; and then what are the, 
annals ? only Guappa's or Quappo's, that is, cer- 
tain strings with knots in them to point cut tbe 


— 


several transactions; and notice will be taken ct 
them in the sequel of this work. But before ve 


come to a decision with respect to the original ef 
the Americans, it may be proper to examine whe- 
ther affinity which some pretend to find between 
the manners and customs of the Americans and 
those of the Phœnicians, may reasonably induce . 
us to conclude, that the former are descended from 
the latter. We shall not take notice of the aſhnity . 
that has been found between the custom of living 
in Euts, and that of roving from place to place. 
The Americans in this respect resemble as much the 
Nomades, the Arabian Scenites, the Scythians, &c. 
as the Pheœnicians. NE ORs | 1 | 

The comparison that might be made of the 1c0- 
latry of those nations, would also hold with that 
of other nations of our hemisphere. The follow- 
ing affinity, could it be proved, — 5 1 N 
our notice infinitely more; we mean that 0 * 
guages. But without affecting a great dept 10 
erudition in this place, which our ety mologists - 

| generally 
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generally 80 lavish of, we hall” content ourselves 
with saying, that a, dozen words, whose sound and 
cignification are the same in the languages of two 
distant nations, are hardly sufflcient to prove that 
they are both descended from the same pri genitors. 
However, if it were true that the Carthagenians, 
- after their discovery of the Hesperides, had known 
the continent, they might probably have left their 
language with some of their people behind them; 
and this language might have been so far confound- 
el with the American tongues, as to remain only 
in twelve words. Let us endeayour to maintain 
this kind of paradox, though to speak the truth we 
are almost persuaded that the American settlements 
were first made by land, and that the Plicenician 
language was in process of time so much corrupted 
in Africa, that it degenerated to a meer jargon, 
mixed with the Lybian and other wild languages of 
the neighbouring nations Secondly, this language 
thus degenerated, being carried into America by 
a small number of people, who settled there, must 
naturally have been soon lost, so that small remains 
of it must have been left, 5 

The reader may probably look upon this as the 
mere product of Hur fancy; but if it be duly con- 
ridered, it will not appear altogether. improbable, 
lu the whole, what man of learning will dare to 

agert, that the languages of those countries which 


lie nearest Aftica, are not mixed with Punic, with | 


Lybian, or even broken Cantabrian words? Who 
1s able to boast his having so throughly studied the 
genius and etymology of the American languages, 
as to he able to affirm, that there are not some foot- 
steps of the African idolators, and of those places 
the Carthagenians possessed in Spain, to be found 
therein? These conjectures might have been carried 
much farther, had not the languages of the Antilles 
been lost, after the Spaniards destroyed the inhabi- 
' tants of those islands. by | 

me authors are of an opinion, that the Ameri- 
cans owe their original to the dispersion of the ten 
trides- of the Israelites. It is true, indeed, that 
"me traces of the Jewish religion had teen. found 
it Jugatan, and the coasts of To South-sea; as for 
ntance, a kind of circumcision, which we might 
nich great probability impute to the necessity, 80 
far from being forced to ransack the Jewish religion 


1 


upon that account. Emanuel de Moraes, a or- 


'uguese, who had travelled 122 in America, 


"as endeavoured to prove that the Jews and Cartha- 
FO are the common parents of the Americans. | 


Ve have just now quoted his opinion with relation 


to the migration of the Carthagenians into foreign t 
Here follows his reason to prove that of | were never such skilful artists as the Chinese, and 


Countries 


the Jews into Brasil. The Brazilians, says he, mar- 
Wy 


55 only into their own families, in like manner as 
e Jews married only into their own tribes. Both 
of them call their uncles by the name of father, and 


their aunts mother, their cousins brother, &c. both 
of them pass a month in deep mourning, and wear 


gowns that descend to their feet. But these affinities 
are of little weight, some of them being forced, 
and the rest entir 55 false. But we shall leave the 
reader to his private opinion. | 

The great Grotius thinks that the Americans 
of Panama came originally from Norway. The 
Norweigians went first into Iceland ; from Iceland 


they went into Groenland by the way of Friesland; 


from Groenland they spread themselve into Estotis- 
land, which is w part of the main land of North 
America, and from thence they sent colonies to the 
Isthmus cf Panama. We must own that there is 


one circumstance which seems to prove that the in- 


habitants of Panama, and Mexico, are originally 
of the north; and that is the traditions of the 
Mexicans, who formerly declared to the Spaniards, 


| that their ancestors came from that quarter. As to 
Estotisland, we are told there is a city in that 


country, that goes by the name of Norumbegue, 
which still preserves in its name scme marks of the 
passage of the Norwegians. But unhapily for this 
opinion there are not the least foot steps remaining 
of any city in the north parts of America; and the 
natives of the country, if we except those who live 


in the cities built by the Europeans, from what can 


at most be called but small villages, made, up only 
of a few houses. Besides, all that Zeni, who first 
discovered Friesland and Estotisland, relates of his 
discoveries, appears altogether romantic, and as 
fictitious at least as the discovery of the Terta 


Austialis by Sadeur. De Laat in his dissertation on 


the original of the Americans, scems to have 
throughly reſuted the reasons which Grotius alledges 
to prgrve that the inhabitants of Mexico and Panama 
came originally from Norway. | GE 
As to the Peruvians and other nations of the south 
part of America, Grotius has pretended to prove 
they came originally from China. The Sprightly 
by (Hrs genius of both those nations ; their 


<ommen idolatrous wotship of the sun; the hiero- 


glyphic characters of both; and above all the voy- 
ages of Mancocapac, who came frem beyond the 
seas tg people Peru, and made himself the law-giver 
of 33s inhabitants; all these appeared reasons suffi- 
cient to this great man, to induce him to maintain 
his opinion | ES V 
To this De Laat answers, That the Peruvians 


that 
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of Europe? All the di 


that the mast excellent pieces of handicraft of Peru, 


are greatly inferior to those of China; but to this 
we must justly answer, that no consequence can be 
drawn from hence, why the Peruvians should not be 


descended fromthe Chinese. The Peruvians would not 


have been the first people that had degenerated from 
their ancestor, He adds, that before the coming of 
the Spaniards among them, they were wholly igno- 
rant of the use of sailing vessels: and that it is very 
unlikely the r have wholly lost all 
bans x tek, of their country, and the art of sailing; 
particularly if we consider, that because of the win 
which generally blow from the east under the equi- 
noctial, it is easter to go from Peru to China, than 
from China to Peru. ES 
The Chinese Junks are no way able to cross the 


vast sea which lies between China and Peru; besides 
it was much more natural for the Chinese to send 


people into Mexico, as that country lies much nearer 
to China. The adoration which the Peruvians pay 
the sun, has no manner of affinity with the idolatry 
of the Chinese, who do not worship that planet; 
whereas it is adored by several nations of the north 
parts of America; from whence it is very natural to 
believe that the Peruviaus came by the Isthmus of 
Panama. Ir is surprising that Grotius should tell us, 


that those people had the use of writing, since the 
Inca Garcilasso tells us expressly in his history that 


they were ignorant of that art. Mancocapac was 
not a Chinese; for che Peruvians said that he was 
born of a rock, which they shew to this day near 
Cusco. | 

It must be confesged that the original of the Ame- 
ricans is hid in great obscurity; but it would be 
otherwise, had this people been less barbarous and 
savage in their infancy, or had they afterwardsknown 
the methods which-those 'of our hemisphere make 
use of, to transmit their history to posterity ; but 
America does not furnish one single monument to 


this purpose. 


Those people minded only the present moment, 
and never troubled their heads with the time past, 
or that to come; a custom which still prevails among 
such savages as inhabit countries not yet frequented 
by the Europeans. But let us not be too partial in 
our own behalf: Are we very certain of our own 
original? Do we know that of the French, the 


Spaniards,. and the Germans? Would it not be im- 
possible to trace the organs! of the first inhabitants 
erence we may find between 

the Americans and ourselves, is, that Christianity 
bas fixed the Era of our histories, and has forced. 


us as it were to leave to the discussion of the critics, 


the fictions and prodigies of paganism that precede] 


it. The ages of European idolatry are an inexhaus. 
tible fund of fictions and 3 K he 


1— 2 


* 


history of the Greeks is not to be traced higher than 


| conjecture with respect to the original of the Ame. 
ricans. It is very probable that America wasaspo. | 
pulous a few- centuries after the 9 79 pa it is at this 
formed: However this was done progressionally, 


themselves becoming parents of a numerous pro- 


These seperations gave rise to states, in which am. 


those times: Husbandry was then the only employ- 


people Europe, Asia, an 


Greeks and Romans themselves have not been free 
from, as has been already observed; since the ne 


the first olympiad, and that of the Romans than the 
foundation of their city, We shall now give cr 


time; after which states and kingdoms were soon 
according as families separated, and the children 
eny, were obliged to quit their native countries, 


bition and a desire of superiority might even in those 
ages have had some share. Nevertheless, it is pro- 
bable that Asia did not send out any colonies, till 
after having been forced to drive out such young 
people as were capable of subsisting by themselves. 

But these settlements were very easily made in 


ment; mankind then spent their lives in leading their 
flocks o pasture; aa is by the opportunities 
which rural occupations gave to people whose pas- 
sions wette as yet but in their infancy, that the fit 
conquests were made in Asia, and the sending out 
of the first colonies. A shepherd who was at the 
head of a numerous family, master of several flocks, | 
and who found himself well settled in Chaldea sent 
one of his children, or, dependants, several leagues } 
off, with a detachment ot oxen, asses, and camels | 
The flock. went gently on, grazing in their pas-. 
sage, and insensibly drew farther from the true o. 
ner. In the mean time, the detachment grew more | 
numerous; and from this flock there sprung ano 
ther. The shepherd, who at first was no more than 
a deputy, became himself the master and father of 
a family, He then also separated part of his wealth, 
and gave it to that son whom he intended $hould | 
Settle. in a foreign country, or to some dependant 
that was going further off: We presume that 1 
this manner an hundred years was time sufficient to 
Fi Africa, very considerably, 
and an hundred more to people the continent af 
America... Let us suppose for this purpose, er 
the flood, Shem, Ham, and Japhet, had each twee 
children, and that these children were fit for 1 
riage about fifteen or eighteen years after 


* 


It is very probable, that after they had been mul. 


ried twelve years, they might see à posterit) © 
e manner 
eee een 


o ; 7 
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Noah might have been at the head of above five 
hundred descendants in the space of thirty ears ; 
1d if we then suppose that every one of Noah's 
ccat grand children had ten children, these four 
FLY and thirty two persons might have begot 
Four thousand three hundred and twenty children in 
ten years time. All this might have happened in 
the space of half a century; so that ne . 

them always by ten, and leaving an interval of 
about twenty or twenty-five years between one gene- 
nation and another, Asia, Europe, and Africa, might 
have been peopled with four hundred and thirty 
tuo millions of inhabitants, an hundred and fifty 
years after the flood. We think this could not be 
disputed, were We only to have regard to the ordi- 
nary methods of propagation. It is true, indeed, 
that we suppose every head of a family to have had 
ten children, when probably several of those chiefs 
might not have had 80 many. But then how many 
do we see in our days who have more than ten, 
and if we consider what bishop Burnet has told us 
concerning Messieurs 'Fronchin and Calandin of 
Geneva; the former of whom at the age of seven- 
ty-five, had one hundred and fifteen children, or 
persons married to his children, that could call him 
father ; and the other at the age of forty-seven, had 
one hundred and five persons, who were all his 
nephews or nieces by his brothers or sisters: —If 
therefore, we these two instances, it will be found 
that our computation is modest enough, for an age 
when poverty and the cares of life had not yet de- 
Stroyed man's vigour, nor reduced him to the neces- 
sity of refraining from marriage, the lawful method 
of propagation, for fear of not being able to support 
lis family, But altho' the increase of our species 
had for one hundred and fifty years been much less 
tian we have supposed it, and that only four hun- 
cred millions of people had come into the world; 
nay farther, tho” we were still to substract thirty 
millions from that sum, for the immature or vio- 
lent deaths, diseases, and wars, which in all proba- 
bility were not $0 bloody in thoses ages as they 
bare been since, it is very natural to think that 
some millions might detach themselves from the re- 
mainng three hundred and seventy millions in or- 
der to seek their fortures in in America. And tho! 
ve afterwards suppose that propagation may have 
been very much prejudiced by reason of the fatigues 


change of climate, we shall nevertheless find that 


ten or twelve millions of people may have been 
able to furnish America with forty millions of per- 


N 


has been lai 


ny difficulties be raised with respect to our calcu- 
culation ; difficulties which are founded only the 
length of man's life in our days. Mankind in those 
ages had not invented all those -pernicious arts, 
which at the same time that they shorten life, do 
also lessen propagation.” | | 

The rural life which mankind led in the first ages, 
the indolence of the Americans, which has been 
continned from father to son to latest posterity, and 


the tranquillity of that people, unperplexed with 


those cares which now prey upon us, were incapa- 


able of ruining health, or of making men grow old 


before their time. But we will not pursue any far- 
ther a subject that would carry us to too great 
lengths. It is sufficient for our. purpose that we 
have proved the possibility, and even the probability 


that this part of the world began to be peopled 
about an hundred and forty years after the flood, / 
and some years after the confusion of tongues at 


Babel. 


These colonies passed over into America, from 


the north of Asia, by the way of 'Tartary ; there are 
Several reasons which induce us to be of this opi- 


nion, First, father Hennepin relates, that four savages 
came of ambassadors to the Issatis and Nadouessans, 


while he was among them. They came from a 


country above five hundred miles to the westward 


of that place, and had been four moons on their 


journey. They added, says he, that their country 


lay westward, and that we lay eastward with respect 
to their country; that they had journeyed on con- 
tinually during all that time, except that which 
they employed in sleep, and in hunting for their 
subsistance. Father Henepin concludes = thence, 
that there is no such thing as the staits of Anian ; 


for these savages assured us, says he, that thay had 


not crossed any great lake, for that is the name they 


give to the sea. They told us further, that all the 
nations with whom they were acquainted, that live 


on the west and northwest of the Issatis, have not 
_ great lake near the wide extened countries, but 
only rivers, which come from the north, pass thro” 
the countries of those people who. inhabit near the 
confines, on that side the great lake lies, which in 
the language of the savages signifies sea. Ihese 
people undoubtedly inhabit the north part of Cali- 
fornia, and extend perhaps to the frontiers of eatern 


Tartary, Japan, and the land of ess0. 
they laboured under in their voyage, and from: the | 


It was necessary to be the more explicit upon the 


first peopling of Amerca, because this argument 
| 3 hold of by. Deists, in order to prove 
| chat the whole human race did not descend from one 
ms in fifty years time, What is here advnced 
®gnt to be looked upon as a. paradox, nor should 


man and one woman. Io take notice of what 
Voltaire has said on this subject in his philosophy 
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of history, is altagether unnecessarv, for that au- 
thor, (as lord Lyttelton justly says] is the most su- 
perficial historian that ever took a pen in hand. A 
vain, airy, volatile disposition, a love of pay, and 
a fixed hatred of every thing serious, induced him 
to take up every idle prejudice, and palm those upon 
the public as truth. Inaccurate iu all his enquiries, 
and lazy even to a proverb, be has mixed romance 
with historical facts, and in lus writings formed a 
real monster. Bnt lord Kames, a judge now alive, 
has gone further, and attempted to prove, that 
there must have been many men created originally 
because of the different colours of the human spe- 


ies. 


His lordship is a respectable writer, for although 


there is reason to believe that he has conceived 


some prejudices against the scripture history, "a 
he has too much good sense to oppose any thing that 
tends toward traducing moral virtue, and religious 
obligation, He has penetrated deep in the nature 
of things, and so far from being attached to his own 
opinion in opposition to any thing that had the ap- 
pearance of truth, he actually revoked his senti- 
ments concerning the freedom of the human will, 


Edwards's celebrated work on that subject. The 
truth is, in all the ancient histories we are led into 
doubts, nor have we any we can with safety depend 
on besides the sacred sacriptures. | 
Historians relate with gravity the story of Regu- 
las, other doubts its existence, and yet there is no- 
thing at all surpising in it, when we consider the 


temper and genius of the Roman people. Xeno- 


phon gives us an account of the death of Cyrus very 
different from what we read in other authors con- 
cerning that illustrious hero, and where 1s the truth 
to be found. | 
The objections made by lord Kames against the 
truth of the scripture history, in consequence of the 
variety of complexions found in the world, is too 
weak to be used by a gentleman of his understand- 
ing. Itis well known, that the influence of the cli- 
mate will at all times change the colours of men, and 
this, in a few succeeding generations, will make it 
totally opposite to what it was before. We might 
here mention a particular book written by his lord- 
ship, wherein he has, without design, established 
this principle, and we are extremely sorry to say, 
that great talents and consistency are not always 
found united. | 
It is acknowledged by Christians, that thescrip- 
ture history is a supernatural revelation, so that 
they give themselves no manner of trouble concern- 
ing any cavils about it; but even allowing that we 
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| phies, aud this is all the account the 
so de la Vega has given us of the religion of the 


in them. 


true that the Flori 
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were oblige to abide by a Heathen, or any sont ,; 


human testimony, yet the discovery of Ameri; 


might be accounted for on the rational princibles 
This we have in some measure attempted e 
and therefore we shall at present go on to describe 
the ceremonies used by the idolators in that part 
of the world, beginning with Florida, and Wy 
tending our enquirtes into the other parts, till ue 
come to speak of the Protestant religion in every 


part of the known world. 


The Religion of the Floridans. 


THE inhabitants of Florida are idolators and ac. 


knowledge the sun and moon for deities, whom 
they worship without offering them either prayers 
or sacrifies. Ilowever, they have temples ; but the 
only use they make of them is to bury their dead, 
and to lodge the most valuable part of their wealth 
| They also set up the spoils of their ene. 
mics at the gates of these temples, by way of tro- 

Anh Garelts 


Floridans. We may justly compare them to chose 
idolatrous nations of antiquity, who worshipped 
whatever they * odd or surprising, if it be 


adore a pillar, which captain Ribaut had erected 
upon an eminence, with the arms of France, whea 
he discovered that part of North America. They 
offered sacrifices to it, crowned it with flowers, and 
dressed it up with garlands and festoous ; and it a 
word, they omitted no kind of homage. 
The Floridans worship the devil under the name 
of Toia, or rather that evil principle whom they set 
up in opposition to their supreme deity. Firmly 


persuaded, that it is impossible for this last principle 


to do them any hurt, because of his great innate 
goodness, . they only bend their endeavours to 
appease the other, who, they say, torments them in 
a very grievous manner. "The devil makes incisions 
in their flesh, terrifies them in visions, and frcm 
time to time appears to them, to force them to sa- 
crifice men to his honour. In case the devil does 
not give himself the trouble to act on these occa- 


sions, the priests have nevertheless the interest of the 


pecple too much at heart, to be wanting in the duty 


they owe him. We may therefore with great pro. 
| bability suppose, that they themselves are the evil 


genius, and that they more than make up for that 


imaginary malice w 
Another 


ns were so superstitious as to 


ich the fear of the Floridas 
causes them to ascribe to it. | 
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Another author has given us the following ac- 
count of the religion of the Floridans. "They adore 


ne sole creator of all things, to whom their great 


pontiff offers sacrifices ; but they do not think the 


affairs of men deserve his care, and they say, that 


he commits the government of this lower world te 
| abordinate and inferior deities ; or in other words, 


dat he leaves it to the administration of good and 


eril spirits, to whom the priests of an inferior order 
offer sacrihces and other devotions. | 


The savages that inhabit about the mountains of 1 


Apalache worship the sun, as author of life and erea- 
mr of nature. One would think they had preserved 
me footsteps of the flood; for they say, that the 
an haring retarded his ordinary course for twenty- 
four hours, the waters of the great lake Theomi 
orerflowed in such a manner as to cover the tops of 
all the highest mountains, that of Olaimy expected; 
which the sun preserved from the general inunda- 
tion, because of the temple he had built thereon 
with his own hands, and the Apalachites afterwards 
| convecrated as a place of pilgrimage, where it was 


usual for them to pay their religious homage to that 


planet, and all such as could shelter themselves in 


this place were preserved from the deluge. The 


fur and twenty hours expired, the sun recovered 
his fist strength, and commanding the waters 
to retire back to their just limits, scattered the va- 
pours which they spread over they earth. It is in 
acknowledgement for this memorable deliverance, 


that the Floridans, called Apalachites, have thought | 


themselves obliged to worship the sun, and here 
follows the manner how they adore him, and the 
and the particulars of that worship. 

We shall begin with the worship of Apalachites. 
Their religious service consists in saluting the rising 
zun, and singing hymns to his praise, and they pay 
tm the same homage every evening. Besides this, 
mey Sacrifice to him, and offer solemn perfume in 
3s honour, four times every year, on the mountains 
of Olaimy: But as they do not offer any bloody 


'ctim to this planet, because they look upon it as the 


parent of life, and think that he who bostows it on 


creatures, can scarcely delight in a worship that de- 


briwes them of it, we can hardly give the name of 

ſacrifce to the offerings which they make it, since 
they cansist only of perfumes which they burn, as 
presents which they make the priests, and in songs 
which they sing in honour of the gorious planet of 
the day. On the eve of the festival appointed for the 
offering of perfumes, the priests withdraw into the 
mountains, the better to prepare themselves for this 


Slemn act of the day following; and the people are 


atiked if they get there before day-break. Fires 


are burning all night upon the mountain; but the 
devotees dare not approach the temple, or rather 


grotto, which is dedicated to the sun. Ide jouanas, 
or priests, only are allowed access to the religious 
edifice, and it is to them that the devotees intrust 
their gifts and oblations, which the jouanas after- 


wards hang on poles, that are fixed on each side of 


the gate, where they remain till the 7 18 
ended; after which they distribute them according 
to the donor's will. | | 

The moment the sun begins to shine, the jouanas 
sing forth his praises, by fallin Several times upon 


their knees; after which they throw perfumes into 


the sacred fire that is lighted before the gate of the 


temple, and these two acts of worship are followed 


by a third no less essential. The the priest pours 
honey into stone made hollow for that purpose. 
and which stands before a stone table; and scatters 


about the stone a considerable quantity of maize 


half bruised and cleared from its chaff, This is the 
food of certain birds, whom the Floridans tell us 
sing the praises of the sun, and whilst the priests 
are burning the perfumes, and sing to the honour of 
that planet, the people prostrate themselves and pay 
their devotions. The ceremony concludes with 
sports, dances, and diversions, and the most essen- 
tial part of the festival ends at noon. Then the 
jouanas surround the the table, repeating their songs 


and acclamations; and when the sun begins to gild 


the edges of the table wich his rays, they throw all 
the perfumes they have left into the fire. The cere- 
mony does not quite end here. After the last obla- 


tion of perfumes, six jouanas chosen by lot stay 
by the table, and set at liberty six birds of the sun. 
which ny brought in cages, in order that they 
might act t 


eir part in the ceremony. After the my- 
sterious deliverance of these birds follows a procession 
of devotees, who come down from the mountains 


with boughs in their hands, and go to the entrance 


of the temple, into which they are introduced by 


the jouanas. Lastly the pilgrims wash their hands 
and faces with the sacred water. Such is the de- 


scription of this ceremony, which we have borowed 
from an author who had extracted it from the rela- 
tions of two Englishmen. | 

The 'temple consecrated to the sun, and to its 
worship, by the Floridans of Apalache, is a spacious 
grotto, made by nature in the rock, on the east side 
of the mountain, We are told that it is two hun- 
dred feet long, and of an oval form: that the arched 


roof rises and hundred and twenty feet in height, 


and that there comes in light enough by a hole 
which goes quite through the top to Maine the 
grotto. - | os 


Garcilasso, 
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Garcilasso, in his history of the Conquest of Flo- 


rida, gives a description of another temple of the 


Floridans of Cofaciqui, which seems to have been 
used only as a burying-place for the great men of 


the country. Ihe Spaniards found in those temples 


great wooden trunks and chests, that were placed 
round the walls on benches two feet from the ground. 
In these trunks dead bodies were laid, which were 
embalmed in such a manner, as not to cast forth an 
offensive smell, and there were also lesser chests, 
and reed baskets very curiously wrought. The 
little chests were filled with men and women's cloaths, 
and the baskets with pearls of all sorts: For the 
temple of 'Falomeco, was the burying- place 
of the Caciques of the country ; and 8 
which Garcilasso has given us thereof, justly merits 
to be inserted in this place. * "The temple of Halo- 
meco, which is the burying-place of the Gaciques, 
is, says he, above an hundred paces long and forty 


wide; the walls are of a height proportionable to it. 
and the roof is very much raiscd, to supply the de- 


fect of the tiles, and to give the greater slope to the 
waters. Ihe roof is made of very slender reeds 
Split in two, with which the Indians make very 
handsome mats that are like the rush carpets of the 
Moors. Five or six of these carpets, laid one upon 
another, keep the rain from piercing through and 
the sun from coming into the temple ; in which par- 


ticular they are imitated by the common people and 


neighbours who employ their mats to the same. use. 
Upon the roof of this temple, a variety of shell of 
dittercnt sizes are set, and several fishes ranged in a 


very beautiful order. But it is scarce possible to 


think whence they were brought, since those people 
live so far distant from the sea, unless we suppose 
they took them out of the rivers with which that 
province is watered. 

All the shells are placed inside out, to make the 
greater show; always setting that of a large sea 
snail between two little ones, with spaces between 
thc several pieces, filled with several strings of pearls 
of different sizes like so many festoons, fastened 
trom one shell to the other. These festoons of pearl, 
which reach from the top to the bottom, heightened 
by lustre of the mother-of- pearl, and of the shells, 
look wonderful pretty when the sun shines upon 
them. The gates _ the temple are proportionable 
to the bigness of it, and at the entrance of it are 
twelve gigantic statues made of wood. They are 
represented with so savage and threatening an air, 
that the Spaniards stood a considerable time to view 


them; and indecd those figures were worth the ad- | 
miration of ancient Rome. One would imagine 


thut those giants had been set there to guard the 


2 


lor 


door; for they make a lane on both sides, and la. 


sen gradually in bulk. The first are eight feet high, 


| and the rest something less, decreasing gradually in | 


height like the pipes of an organ. 


hey have weapons answerable to their statue 


the first on each side have clubs set of with copper. 
. which they hold lifted up, and as it were ready to 
fall on those who should be so bold as to enter in, 


the second have poll- axes: and the third a kind of 
oar; the fourth cop 


ready to let fly the arrow. These arrows are very 


curiously wrought, the tips of which are made of | 


a piece of stag's horn, very nicely wrought, or ebe 


of flint-srone — as 35 = a Sword. Eg last 
have very long pikes tipped with copper at both ends, 
aud in A posture like the rest; all 


and s 
after a different but very natural manner. 


The top of the walls in the inside of the temple. 
is adorned agreeably to the outside of the roof; for 
there is a kind of cornice made of large seca snail 


shells, ranged in very good order, with festoons of 


pearl between them, hanging from the roof. In 
flo, and pearls, is seen the } 


the space between the she | 
hollow place which joins to the roof, a great num- 


ber of feathers of various colours, set in a beautiful 


order, and besides this order above the cornice, there 
hangs from all the other sides of the roof scyeril 


feathers and strings of 2 all held together by | 


imperceptible threads, fixed at top and bottom. in 
such a manner that those works seem ready to fall 
every moment. Under this ceiling and cornice, 
and round the temple on the four sides, are two rows 


of statues, standing one above another, the one of 1 
men, and the other of women, of the size of the | 
people of the country. Their several niches, which 


are made only as an ornament to the wall, join to 


one another, which would otherwisc have been too 
naked; and all the men have weapens in their hands, | 


on which are rolls of pearls, each consisting of four 
or five rows, with tufts at the end, made of very 
fine thread of various colours, but the statues of the 


women have nothing in their hands. 


At the foot of these walls are set wooden benches 
at 6 well wrought, on which the coffins of the 


wall, and they. represent them exactly as they were 


at the time of their deaths. The women have no- 


thing in their hands, but the men are armed. 
Ihe space between the images a 
persons, and two rows of statues which begin be- 


neath the cornice, is filled with shields 3 


axes, the edges of which are 
made of flint; the fifth stand with their bows bent, 


of the province, and those of their families ate 
placed. Two feet above those coffins, the * 
of the persons buried there are, set in niches in tlie 


of che decensed 
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maenitude, made of reeds s0 strongly interwoven, 
ac not to be penerrated by à cross bow, or a gun, 
and these shields are all gurnished with pearl and 
tufts of several colours Whieh make them much 
more beautiful: In the middle of the temple are 
three rows of boxes or chests, set on benches sepa- 
rated from one aner. The largest of these chests 
gerve as bases to the lesser and these to the least; 
these pyramids consist generally of five or six chests. 
As there is A 4pace between the several benches, the 

age is left cleaty 80 that one may set every thing 
that passes in the tene 
All these ehests are fen ef pearls,” the largest pearls 
are in the greatest ehests, and se rm proportion to the 
least, which are filed wih nothing but seed pearl, 
These were in sueh prodigious quantities, that the 


three hundred Horses would not have sufficed to 
eany away ut ohet all the pearls deposited in that 
temple.  Howevery this wilt de faund not so ex- 
taordinary/ Se e are told that the Americans of 
this provinee; depositect every individual pearl they 
had met with in several ages together, in those chests; 
and hence we may infer, that had the Spaniards Kept 
all the gold and silver which they have brought from 
Peru in their hands, they would by tis time have 
had enough” to cover d great number of "thei 
clurches.. They alsd found a great number of Sfia- 
moy, or wild goat skins of different colours, be- 
xides severat sobts of ins with che hair dyed of 
different colours/$everal” gowns of cats, martens, 
and other skins, Which were all as well dressed asg 
they could have been in G or Museovy, 

Round this teme, e 
neat and clean, Wus 4 | 
mto eight halls*of equal bigness, which were a 
great ornament to it, and the Spaniards weit info 


in the first were long pikes tipped with very fine 
copper, and set off with rings of e 
three or four times round. That part of the pike 
which lies on the shoulder is adorned with hamoy 
of various colours, having tufts of pearls at the end 
of it, which make them Much more beautiful. In 
ite second hald were clubs like those of the giants, 
et off with rings af pearl and | 
town with tufts of different celeurs, set round with 
pearls. In che third were pote-axes embellithed like 
le rest; in the fourth were a kind of spears set off 
vi tufts near the jrom atid the handle; in the” fiftlf 
were a kind of oars adorged witty pearls and fringes, 
| ad in the sinth were very beautifel bows and ar- 

why ome were armed with flint stones, sharpen- 

mn ine odd like a bod >dkin,” swords, iron pikes, or 
| 0. 22. 
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Spaniards* affirrhed, that nine Hundred men with | 


them, and found them fille with military weapons, 


adornet up and 
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points of a dagger With à double edge. The bows 
| were enamelled with several colouts, shining ard 


garnished with peails in several places; and in the 
seventh hall were bucklers made of wood and cow 
hides, brought from far, adorned with pearls and 
coloured tutts. In the eighth were shields made of 
reeds, finely interwoven and set off with tufts and 
seed-pearls. 5 . 

Some savages of Florida sactifice their first- born 
to the sun, or rather to their sovereigus; at least it 
is certain, that this cruel ceremony is performed in 
presence of one of 8 or, Caciques, whom 
they call Paraoustis, Wihilst the mother of the in- 
fant covers her face; weeps and groans over the 
stone against which the victim is to be dashed to 
pieces, and the wumen who accompany her sing 
and dance in a circle, another woman stands in the 
midst of che ring, holding the child in her arms, 
and she wing it at a distance to the Paraousti. This 
woman dances in the same manner as the rest of her 
companions, singing at tlie same time the praises of 
the Paradusti. After this the priest, surrounded 
with six other Floridans, dashes out the child's brains, 
but we are to obsetve, that the victim must always 
be a. mals infant. The same savages offer to the sun, 
with great solemnity, the representation of a stag ; 
and” chose for that purpose the skin of the largest 
Stag they can meet with. They firs stuff it with 
all kinds of herbs; then adorn it with fruits and 
flowers, and lift it to the top of a high tree, with 
its head turned towards the rising sun. is cere- 


ousti a 
those devotees. The Floridans beseech the sun to 


loridans meet together in a large open place, which 
che women adorn and get ready the day before the 
ceremony: Ihe assembly is no sooner drawn up in 
a ring, but three Jouanzs," painted from head to Foo 
with varivus kinds of colours, present themselves 


in the midst of it with drums, dancing and singing 
6 P to 
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to the sound of them, making extraordinary wry 
faces, and throwing theinselves into a thousand fan- 
tastic shapes. The assembly answers in chorus to 
the music of the priests, who have no sooner danc- 
ed up and down three or four times, but they sud- 
denly quit the diversion, and fly to the woo It 
is there they consult 'Toia,-and this mysterious flight 
interrupts the devotion, but the women continue it 
during the whole day with tears and howlings. 


These cut and slash the arms of the young girls with 


muscle-$hells, and throw into the air the blood which 
streams from the wounds, as a homage due to Toia, 
invoking that idol thrice. Two days after the Jou- 
anas return from the woods, where they had with- 
drawn themselves to consult it, and dance upon the 
very same spot which they had left so suddenly. 


The dance concludes with an entertainment; for as 


they had fasted three days, it would have been almost 
impossible for them to have continued any longer 


without eating: But they were indispensably oblig- 
ed to fast, since the gods reveal themselves with 
greater freedom to 42s as observe that duty. The 
brain, on these occasions, is not clouded by those 
vapours which arise from food, and is more suscep- 
tible of the impressions of enthusia mmm. 
Their priests, like those of the other American 
nations, are like wise physicians, as also the Para- 
ousti's counsellors and ministers of state. The 

carry themselves under this triple character with 
gravity and modesty, and are surprisingly abstemi- 
ous. Beſore their promotion to the priesthoad, they 
are obliged to submit to a very long discipline under 
the direction of other priests, who instruet them in 


the misteries of religion, and prepare their minds, as 


it were, for tho reception of those ideas, which they 
are to instil afterwards into the people. They are 
trained up in fasting, abstinence, retirement, and 


in a deprivation of the pleasures of sense; but then 


its austerities are softened by visions, and an inti- 
mate correspondence with the deity. - This is the 
account that travellers give of it, which, whether 


it be exact in every particular, we shall not take 
upon us to determine. 


upon However, we are not to 
doubt but the old priests tell their young fry that 


they must at least appear hae Ja convinced of 


the holiness of a vocation, which invests them at 
one and the same time with power, both over body 
and soul, and this discipline continues three years. 
They hang at their girdles a bag filled with phy- 
sical herbs, and other medicaments ; which is also 


the custom of the Virginian. priests. They are 


pretty well skilled in the particular uses of medica- 
ments, and the properties of simples. They also 


employ vomits, sweating and lancing, and they do . 


— 


which 


1 not wipe away the blood which runs from wounds, 


but suck it with their mouths, and often through a 
Straw or reed. The Floridans are of opinion, that 
it is impossible but the breath and touch of the Me. 
dico- priests must be of service to the sick. A mo. 
dern writer iuforms us, that the priest mumbles 
over certain words on these operations, but if all 


these medicines are of no effect, the bath is pre- 


scribed ; and if that fails, he sets the sick person at 


the door of his hut with his face turned toward; 


the rising sun; When the Medico - priest earnestly 
entreats that planet to restore the sick man to his 
health, by the gentle influence of its light, and this 
is the last refuge of both patient and physicians. 
These priests are clothed in a mantle of skins, cut 


into pieces of unequal bigness; which dress is some- 


times made in the form of a long gown, and in this 
case rage tie it about them with a leather girdle, at 
the bag hangs in which, they put their medi- 


caments. They go wich their arms and feet unco- 


vered, and wear a fur cap made like a cone, and | 


their heads are often adorned with feathers, which 

they wear instead of a cap.. - | 1 

a "The Floridans are of a very revengeful temper, 

which is also peculiar to the rest of the American | 

nations. The former, to stir themselves up to ven- 
ies; in which one of 


| N hold certain assembl 
them is placed by himself at a distance. Then ano- | 


ther riscs up, and taking a javelin in his hand, strikes 
the former with all his strength, the wounded per- 
son not offering so much as to flinch ; after this the | 
dart is presented to others, who all strike him till 

he falls down wounded io the ground. This being 


done, the women and young people raise him with 


tears in their eyes; give him cas ina to drink, which 
is the common liquors of their warriors, and con- 


vey him to a hut, where they again weep round 
him. Ihe women and maidens get ready some me- 
dicaments to heal his wounds, the assembly at the 


same time drinking, rejoicing, and singing the brave 
exploits of their ancestors, and stirring up one ano- 


| ther to revenge. The whole solemnity is a comme. 


moration of the death of their countrymen; and 
the wounded man is, in their eyes, an image of all | 
the ill treatment they have met with from their ene- 
mies; and this spectacle: inspites the whole nation 


With an irreconcileable hatred; 


Before their marching; out to war, they hold 


council, in which the Jouanas give their opinion; 


oracle of their idol. The fumes of the m_— | 


tribute no less than the oracle to their taking 5 
desperate resolutions, which are the only-oncs 7-7 | 
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are sensible of; but none except the warriors are al- 
lowed to drink casina, nor they neither, till after 
having first given proofs of their valour. | 


Before they set out upon their expeditions, the | 
satisfied with shedding tears at the king's feet, to 
. excite him to revenge the unhappy deaths of their 


Paraousti turns himself towards the sun, conjuring 
it at the same time to be p opitious to him, when 
taking water in a wooden porringer, having first 
broke out into several imprecations against the ene- 
my, he throws the water up in the air, in such a 


manner, that part of it falls down again upon the | 


warriors, crying alond, at the same time, Ma 
' you in like manner shed the blond of your enemies 
He then takes some water a second time, which he 
throws upon the fire that stands by him, and ad- 
dressing himself to the same warriors, . May 2 
says he, destroy your enemies as speedily as I put 
out this fire! Both these ceremonies are accom- 
panied with hideous eries and pathetical wry faces. 
Those of the Jouanas whom they consult upon 
the fate of the expedition, are altogether as whim- 
sical; for the pretended magician lays himself upon 
a shield, in a posture which it would be needless to 
express. He recovers himself out of that unnatural 
posture, after having continued a | ap of an hour 
in the most violent agitations, made the most fright- 
ful wiy faces, and thrown himself into as violent 


distortions as the highest convulsions could have oc- | 


casloned: Then the god leaves his minister, who 
now grown frantic, rises up, goes to the Paraousti, 
and acquaints him with the result of the spiritual 
conference; relates to him the number of his ene- 
mies, the manner of their encampment, and the 
Success of the expedition; of all which we are as- 
sured they give a perfect account. 

They scalp their enemies in the same manner as 
other nations of North-America, and hang the legs 
and arms of their slain upon poles set up for that 
purpose. An assembly gathers round those poles to 
hear the curses which a Jouana pronounces against 
their enemies; and three men kneel before the priest, 
who bas. a little idol in his hand. One of these 
three beats time with a elub upon a stone, and an- 
swers the priest's imprecations, during which the 
| ®ther two sing to the noise of their gonrd- bottles. 

uch women as have lost their husbands in war; 
implore the assistance of the Paraousti, and present 
themselves Wefore- him with eyes full of tears: A 
surprising/testimon | 
Whether this grief be real or-feigned; we are not to 

oubt ; but these tears are of great serviee in stirring 
up the revenge of the warriors. Their hermaphro- 
dies, whom we beſore observed to live a very odd 
kind of life, are employed in carrying their burthens 
aud provisions for war; and they also make use of 


of the love they bare him! 


| 
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them to carry their sick and wounded. These her- 
maphrodites wear long hair like women, and are 
very much despised by their warriors. 

The Floridan women above-mentioned are not 


husbands, but weep and groan over their graves ; 
and as a testimony of their conjugal affection, these 
disconsolate widows cut their hair quite off, and 
Scatter it over them. Some people, who are so silly 
as to believe that a husband's death merits an eter- 
nity of affliction, would cry out that they would 
never alter their condition-; but such are greatly 
mistaken, for they, as well as our widows, have 
their stated times of widowhood. The Floridan 
women are not allowed to marry again till their 


hair is grown as long as it was before, that is, till 


it descends below their shoulders. 


They inter their Paraousti in the most magnifi 


cent manner possible; for the sepulchre is surround- 


ed with arrows, with the points fixed to the ground; 
and over it is placed the cup which the monarch 
madeuse of in his life- time. They spend three days in 

tears and fasting over the grave, by way of honour- 


ing his memory; and the Paraousti, with his allies 


bemoan his death with the same solemnity, for they 
Shave their heads as a testimony of their affection. 
In fine, hired she-mourners lament his death thrice 
every day, viz. in the morning, at noon, and at 


night for six months together; and ny burn every 


thing that belonged to him in his life-time ; and 
observe the same ceremony at the death of their 
priests. burn them in their houses; after 
which they set fire to the house and every thing that 
is in it; and we are told, that the Floridans, after 
having burnt those sacred bodies, beat the bones to 
powder, and a afterwards give them to the de- 


- ceased's relations to drink. Ihe Floridans of those 


provinces which Ferdinand de Soto visited, burned 
living slaves along with their monarchs, to wait 
upon them in the other world. 

The inhabitants of Apalache embalm the bodies 
of their relations and deceased friends, and leave 
them almost three months in the balm. They are 
afterwards dried with aromatic drugs, wrapped up 
in rich furs, and laid in cedar coffins, which the re- 
lations keep for twelve moons at their own houses: 
They then carrv it to the neighbouring forest, and 


burry it at the foot of a tree. But they shew a 


2 regard for the bodies of the Paraousties ; 
or they first embalm them, and then dress them up 
with all their ornaments, set them off with feathers 
and necklaces, and afterwards keep them for three 


years together in the apartment where they died, 
all. 
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all which time they lay in those wooden coſſins . cheir children-from their infant «years, who rai; 


above-mentioned ;, at the expiration. of which, they 
are deposited in the sepulchics of their predecessors 
upon the side of che mountain of Olaimy. They 
are let down into a cave, the mouth of wluch they 
stop with great flint stones, hanging on the branches 
of the neighbouring trees the weapons they made 
use of in war, as so many testimonies of their bra- 
very. It is further said, that the nearest relations 
plant a cedar near the cave, which they dress with 


care in honour of the daceased, and whenever the | 


the tree dies they immediately plant another in its 
place. Ki, 10 1 = 

Ihe Apalachites believe the immortality of the 
soul, and that those who have lived a life of virtue 
are carried up-into. heaven aud lodged among the 
stars; but they fix the habitation of the wicked in 
the precipices of che high mountains of the north, 
among the Lears, and in the midst of ice and snow.“ 
Ihe other nations of these wide extended countries 
believe also that the good shall be rewarded, and the 
wicked punished after this life. They call heaven 
the high world, and by way of opposition, the lower 
world, that which shall be the eternal habitation of 
the wicked. Cupai, that evil genius, whom the 
rest of the Floridans call Joia, and we the devil, 
reigns in this latter place. 

Ihe Indians of Carolina believe the transmigra- 
tion of souls; and whenever any of them die, they 
bury provisions and some 2.5 
for their use. 6 5 

We ſ shall take notice of one custom of the Flori- 
dans of Hirriga, which has some relation to that of 
the. Apalachites. These savages bury their dead in 
ſorests, and they lay their bodies in wooden coſfins 

covered over with boards, which are not fixed to one 
another, but held down only by the weight of some 
stones or pieces of wood, which they lay upon the 
coffin; and as the province of Florida abounds with 
a great number of wild beasts, they appoint slaves 
to guard the bodies. | | 

Ihe Indians of Florida generally marry. but one 
wife, who is obliged to be true to her husband, upon 
pain of being exposed to a-shameful; punichment, or 
even of being put to a cruel death. I he great men of 

the nation dispense with the custom which allows but 
one wife to the common people, for they marry as 
many as they please; but then one of them only is 
looked on as the lawful wife, all the rest being con- 
sidered as concubines. Ihe offspring of the latter 
do not enjoy an equal portion of their father's 
wealth, as the children of the former do. 

The Apalachites do not marry out of their families, 


9 


along with them 


| 


soners as 
names of their deccased mothers or grand-mothers, 


what they, had agreed upbn when themselves com. 
to age. They are allowed to marry in any degree af 
consanguinity, next to that of brother and sister. 
Ihe latter give to their male- children, the names 
of the enemies they have killed, of the villages tt 
which oo! bang set fire, or of such of their pri. 
ve died in war. Ihe girls bear the 


for they observe never to let two persons of the 
same family go by the same name. Both boys and 
güls are under the mother's direction till twelve 
years of age, after which the father undertakes the 
education of the boys | 
We are assured, that husbands have no commerce 
with their wives from the time of their breeding, 
till after their lying-in; and they ate even so scrupu- 
lous as not to eat any thing they may bave touched 
during the time of their ehuld-bearing. 
Ihe Floridans, who inbabit — AA do not 
marry young, and nevertheless we are assured, they 
are scarce maids by that time they are ten or twelve 
years of age. Ihe women of the Lucayan islands 
wear a cotton apron for modesty sake; and their 
young women wear them as soon as they are fit 
for marriage ark ; | 
The Floridans of Carolina make use of hierogly- 
phics and emblems to record their events. Ihey 
take care to instruct their children in every thing 
which relates to their ilies and their nation, in 
order that the history of them may be transmitted 
to the latest posterity. They crect a little stone 
pyramid in those places where a battle has been 
fought, or a colony settled: and the number af tie 
slain, to that of the fo or of those who fret 
inhabited the place on Which these pyramids are 
erected, as seen by the number of stones. ; 
Before we conclude this account of the ancient 
Floridans, it will be necessary to take notice of ihe 
present state of the country, because a remarkable 


change has taken place in some parts of it. In 


1761, Spain declared war against England, and the 
consequence proved fatal to — for many of their 
most valuable settlements were taken. At the peace 
of Versailles, 1763, the English obtained possession 
of Florida, or at least some part of it, and ever 


since some of dur British subjects have been settled 


there. This has opened a Way for. the civilization 
of the people, and missionaries have been appointed 
to preach. amongst them. l 
These concutring circumstances have opened 
way for the making of new discoveries, and it is 
not to be doubted, but that as son as peace 15 fc. 


and among them parents often make a match for stored, this colony of ours will be the means of 


conveying 


the know 
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ecgreying, to many of, the Heathens in America, 
edge of the göspel. This indeed, is one 
of the great ends Protestants should always have 
in view, when they make settlements among the 
Heathens. If the Papists spared no pains to propa- 
1te their superstition, why should Protestants be 
remiss in seeking to make the purity of their Divine 
religion known; 88 8 
ä No excuse can be pleaded for such a neglect, he- 
cause it is wilful, and proceeds from our not set- 


ting a proper value on the precious immortal souls 


of out. fellow creatures. Who can read the ac- 
counts we have already given of these Floridans 
without horror f Aud what man, who knows the 
benefits of Christianity, would not desire to see 
them equally happy with himself? For this pur- 
pose, let a few of our luxuries. be retrenched, that 
we may have an opportunity of laying up treasures 
in heaven, by diffusing the knowledge of the gospel 
among the most remote nations. God has given 
us the means, and he will exact from us an account 
of the use we make of them. It is necessary, there- 
fore, that we should attend carefully to tliese things, 
because the neglect of them. will not only be an 
injury to those Who ate in want of our assistance, 
but it will also aggravate our guilt, because we 
were destitute of bs 


assistancge. | 
The Religion of the Savages of Hudson's Bay. | 
 HUDSON's Bay is 80 far to the northward of 


America, that were it not for the trade we have 
established. there; it would be difficult to give a pro- 


wels of compassion to those | 
who, of all others, stood the most in need of our | 
ED 8 if iy It is a kind of very 


per account of · it. Its territories. are supposed to 


join to those of Russia or Siberia, but an exact 
discovery of this has never yet been made. It is 
true, some have attempted it, but we may venture 
to affirm, that till government gives a proper pre- 
mum to the adventurers, few will undertake to go 
thro' the danger 
shall leave to providence,. in directing the councils 
of princes, and just observe what the religion of the 


tianity. r | 
The savages near Hudson's Bay, have very dark 
confused notions of religion, for: they have a va- 


” 


riety of different gods, or rather idols, and address 


them according to their ſancies. Indeed, the licen- 
tious vagrant ives of these Savages, prevent them 
* attending to any proper notions of religion, 


attending it. This, however, we 


people is at present, who have not embraced Chris- 


| 


axe, with a very 


cluded a peace. They th 
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or of the trne God, 'Fhey are not amenable, how- 
ever, to the good or ill fortune that happens to 
theinz tor like the Mancheans in the prinsit, ve times 
of Christianity, they seem to adore two principles, 
the one good aud the other evil. They believe the 
sun to be the good, and the moon the evil principle, 
which has some affinity with the opinion of the an- 
cients, who ascribed evil and pernicious effects to- 
the moon. | fe 

These savages whom weare writing of, scem to 
consider the sun as tie sovereign of the universe, 
for they offer him tobacco instead of incense, and. 
this is what they call smoaking the sun. "This cere- 
mony is performed in the following manner ;— 

Ihe chiefs of the families assemble by day break, 
at the house of one of their principal men, Where 
the latter lights the tobacco, and offers it to the 
sun, and waving it with his hands according to its 
course, till it comes to the points from whence he 
first begun; he addresses his prayers, at the same 
time, to the sun, implores his protection, beseeches 
him to direct him in his understanding, and recom- 
mends all the families of. the district or canton to 
his care. After this, the chief smoaks the tobacco, 
and then gives it to every one in his turn. | 

It may not be improper in this place to give a. 
description of the instrument used by them in their 
religious smoaking, which they call the Columet. 
i long pipe, made of red stones, 


| adorned with the heads of wood-pickers, and of a 


kind of ducks that perch upon trees. The heads 
of those birds are of the finest scarlet colour in the 
world, aad all their feathers are extremely beauti- 
ful. In the middle of the tube, or body of. the Ca- 
lumet, they hang or fix certain. feathers taken 
from the wing of a bird which they call Kibon, 
pretty much resembling an eagle, and they always 
incense the Calumet before they begin any war- 
like expedition. But we have a still more accurate 
description of this instrument called a Calumet by 
father Hennepin, a learned Jesuit, who visited those 
parts, and resided there several years 
He says it is a great large smoaking pipe, of red, 
white, or black marble, pretty much like. a battle- 
smooth head. The tube which is a- 
bove two feet and a half long, is made of a strong reed 
or cane, set off with feathers of all sorts of * 
with several mats made of women's hair variously 
interwoven. To this they fix two wings, which 
make it resemble, in some measure, the words used 
by ambassadors among the ancients when they con- 
1 this reed thro' the necks _ 


of theards, or. thears, which are birds speckled 
— black and white, and about the 


bigness of 


au. 
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our geese, or through the necks of the above- men- 
tioned ducks. | 

These ducks are of several different colours, and 
every nation both make and adore the Calumet in 
what manner they please, or rather according to 
their own ancient usages. Ihe Calumet is a pass- 
port to all those who remove from one place to 
another, and being a symbol of peace, they are uni- 
versally of opinion, that some signal vengeance 
would befal the person who should presume to 
break the faith of it. It is the seal of all public un- 
dertakings, of all important affairs, and all sacred 
ceremonies. 
ceremonies of these people. 

The ceremony of smoaking the sun is never per- 
formed but on the most extraordinary occasions, for 
in common things they address their prayers to some 
small images which they carry along with them, and 
which are commonly given them by their jugglers. 
Some of them imagine that the storms are raised by 
the moon, who, in their opinion, sometimes lodges 
in the bottom of the sea. 


To pacify her, therefore, they sacrifice to her the 


most valuable things they have in their canoe, and 
throw every thing into the sea, not excepting even 
tieir tobacco. I his sacrifice is preceded ik sing- 
ing, and certain other ceremomes which are effica- 
cious in driving out this evil spirit. In all chis there 
seems to be but little difference between them and 
tlie ancients, for they are far from being so barba- 
rous as the Floridans already metioned. | 

To know the issue of any affair, they address 
themselves to their jugglers, who pronounce their 
oracles with great ceremony, and in a. manner that 
is artful. enough. Ihe juggler fixes poles in the 
ground, and thereon raises a circular hut, which he 
surrounds with the skins of carihons or other ani- 
mals, leaving a hole at the top wid- enough for a 
man to pass through. Here the artful juggler shuts 
himself up alone, where he sings, sheds tears, tum- 
bles up and down, torments himself, invokes, breaks 
out into imprecations and exorcisms. He then re- 
ceives an answer in a thundering voice; all which 
is consistent with the notions the Heathens in gene- 
ral form of the Divine being. | | 

This makes them believe that their gods must al- 
ways deliver their answers to their prayers in a 
mundering voice; nay, they imagine that no answer 
can come from the gods, unless it, in some measure, 


tess or more disorders the laws of nature. This 


would be undoubtedly true ; but what these infatu- 
ated people believe to be the voice of the Supreme 


Being, is no other than a trick comrived by their 


But to return to the other religious 
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jugglers to impose on the people, and support the; 
own authority. 1 h 

As soon as the noise is heard, the juggler's ently. 
siasm, breaks out in a murmuring noise, like that 
of a rock falling, when all the poles and stakes ar 
shaken with so much violence, that one would ima. 
gine all was coming to the ground. It is in the 
midst of these sacred agitations, that the juggler 
pronounces the oracles, thark which nothing can le 
more artful, for he takes the opportunity of the 
people's minds being disordered by fear. 

In their marriage ceremonies they are very diffe- 
rent from the Floridans. Ihey marry as many wines 
as they can maintain, and nothing is more common 
than to find four or five sisters married to one man. 
She that has the first child enjoys several privileges 
which the others do not, so that she is considered 
as the head of the family next to the husband. Thi, 
is generally the case wherever polygamy is tolerate(, 
The moment a savage becomes m love with a wo- 
men, he reveals his passion, and in order to obtain 
the end of his wishes, he gives an entertainment to 
her relations. He makes her father some presents, 
and no sooner has he obtained the parents consent 


than he takes her home without any fatther cere- 


mony. They never marry with an intention of 
binding themselves to each other for life, for they 
cohabit together no longer than they are pleased 
with each other. "This practice prevails through- 
out most of the other nations in North-America, 
of which we shall take some farther notice atter- 
wards | | 

They m_ their dead with as much pomp as pos- 
sible, they dress them, paint their faces and bodies 
with different colours, after which they lay them in 
coffins, made of the bark of trees, the outsides of 
which they make smooth with light pumice stones. 
They then set up a pallisade round the tomb, which 
is always raised seven or eight feet from tlie ground. 

They also make ehtertainments for their dead, 

Suitable to their own manners and customs in 

other respects. Every thing is sad and mournful, 
suitable to the circumstances of the occasion. The 
relations of the deceased keep a deep silence, and 
will not allow dancing or singing. All che guests 
make presents to the parents and other relations of 
the diseased, which they throw at'theit feet, saying, 
at the same time, © This is to cover him, this is to 
make a hut for him, this is to surround his grave, 
and so on they mention other necessaries. 

We mist not conclude this article without taking 
notice that many of these people are more civihzed 
in their manners since the English established a ny 
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oy to trade there. This shews the great advan- 
5 of commerce, and the proper use that should 
das be made of it; namely, to polish the minds 
of 2 rude ignorant people, that they may enjoy the 
benefits of society, and the blessings of religion, 


— — 


— — ——̊ᷣ— 


The Religion of the Caribbee Islands. 


These islands, like the rest of America, were un- 
known to Europeans, or at least they were unfre- 
quented by them, till the time of Columbus, in the 
[iter end of the fifteenth century. It was found, 
that at that time; there were many inhahitants in 
| them; but they were all idolaters. It cannot be 
wcertained, whether by some accident or other these 
böblands, or some of them, might not have been peo- 
lel before the continent of America, but perhaps, 
upon a nearer inspection, the contrary will appear 
| more probable. | | 

It is almost established as a maxim that America 
was, for the most part, peopled from the continent 
of Europe, and if so, it must have been from the 
| more northerly parts. The only objection to the 
contrary is, that some learned men have asserted 
that colonies were sent from Africa, but of this we 


necessary to resume the subject. 
by many people when Columbus first discovered it, 


of Russia, have with the northern extremity of 
America, we are naturally led to rest satisfied, that 
the continent of that vast territory was peopled be- 
fore the islands. 5 3 
It was no difficult matter for the natives of the 
continent to go over to the islands in their canoes, 
one of which is now to be seen in the British Mu- 
eum. These canoes are very curibusty constructed, 
| ind capable of conveying people in an easy manner, 
kom one place to another, where the voyages are 
dot long. It is probable, that the situation of lands 
n aght of each other, first furnished men with the 
ile of navigation, and from building small canoes 
they came at last to construct large vessels. The 
Voience of a storm might drive them out of their 
cure, and providence might direct them to an un- 
own shore. 8 

| Vehave been the more particular in our conjec- 
| Wes concerning the origin of these people, because 
de as Britich subjects, have at present a very near 
Omection with some of them. The avarice of the 


hare treated already at large, so that it will not be 
It is sufficient for us that it was found inhabited 


and knowing the near affinity that the northern parts 


uropeans has extended so far, that whenever a war 
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takes place, one or other of these islands become 
the properties of new masters. It is to this circum - 
Stance that those people have been so long kept in a 
state of ignorance ; for the Roman Catholics have 
left nothing undone to make them superstitious de- 
votees to the worship of saints and images, and 
Protestants, who attempted to convert them to a 
rational and spiritual religion, found all their designs 
frustrated, in consequence of the ambition of prin- 
ces, who commenced wars against each other bcfore 
such a salutary end could be answered. We shall 
therefore proceed to consider what these islands 
were when the Spaniards invaded them, what they 
are still considered under the notion of idolatry, and 
what they are at present in consequence of the ex- 
tension of commerce, and the connection they have 


with trade. 


The Spaniards have destroyed the greatest part of 
these islanders, and the rest of the Europeans, wito 


copied after them, have not treated them much bet. 
ter; but stiſl none of them have been able to deprive - 


those unhappy savages of the liberty of exclaming 
against their injustice, and the cruelties they have 
suffered under the government of their new masters. 


+ You have driven me out of my habitation, says 


the Caribbee, which you had not the least right to 
do, neither can you have the least pretensions to it. 
You are continually threatening to turn me out of 
the little that is left me; must then the poor Carib- 


bee be forced to take up his habitation in the sea with 


the fishes; Your own country must certainly be ve- 

miserable, since you quit it to turn me out of 
mine; and whence is it that you take so much plæa- 
sure in tormenting me?” Ambition and avarice 
have almost obliterated in our minds all the maxims 
of the gospel. Our conquests will indeed have one 
specious pretext, viz. that of winning over the souls 
of the Americans to Christ; but then a converted 
Indian will answer, Why do you not therefore 
consider me as a brother, since christianity sets man- 
kind in a state of freedom, and at the same time 


that it exhorts us to humility, fills our minds with 


a spirit of tenderness and humanity ; a spirit which 
you have never once breathed with regard to us?“ 


o this we make no other answer, than that our 


interest calls for their subjection; that we want 
Slaves to cultivate our land; that we have dispos- 
sessed these savages of them in order to improve 
them, and to search into their bowels for wealth, ct 
which they were wholly ignorant; and so great is 
our infatuation, as to imagine that these venal mo- 


tives suit with the gentle spirit of Christianity. But 
surely this cannot surprise us, when it is to be con- 
sidered that some have endeavoured to justify the 


cruel 


rous proceedings 


destroyed with a more violent spirit of fury than 


Ihe same is related of the greatest part of the 


barbarians with too great a multitude of ideas and 
arguments. They are for having them compre- 
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cruel havock which has been made of the Ameri- 
cans by principles drawn from religion; and have 
fancied the behaviour of the Israelites towards the 
Canaanites gave a sufficient sanction to these barba- 


— 


The almost total extirpation of the Caribbees gave 
occasion to this digression ; they ſeem to have been 


the rest of the Americans; and one would think 
that their conquerors, in order to palliate their in- 
human butcheries, had endeavoured to make them 
pass for the most unnatural monsters, who had nei- 
ther law, nor religion; and, in a word, who had 
nothing human about them but their shape. | 
If we may believe Rochefort, the Caribbees, so 
far from worshipping a deity, have not so much as 
any word to express it by; so that whenever we 
speak to them concerning the Supreme Being, we 
are obliged to make use of a great deal of circum- 
locution, to give them an idea thereof. They con- 
sider the earth as a kind parent that nourishes her 
creatures; but they do not understand what we mean 
by Divine essence, or the other misteries of religion. 


88 


Americans; and it is probable they confuse these 


hend the I, > at once in the same manner as we do, 
and require them to believe at the first word, and 
on their bare word, a set of people who declare 
certain misteries to them, of the truth whereof they 
themselves were not convinced till after long expe- 
rience, a continual course of study, and a multitude 
of reflections; to all which, a catechism taught 
them in their youth, had led the way, the-better to 
prepare-their minds for imbibing the principles of the 
Christian faith. If it be true, that chese savages have 
not capacity enough to understand abstracted sub- 
jects, we ought before all things to polish their 
minds, form them to reflection, and make them men 
before we go about to make them Christians. 

The Caribbees acknowledge a good and an evil 
principle, and call them Maboia. Rochefort tells 
us, that they believe there are a multitude of good 
spirits, and that each savage imagines he has one 
to himself, to whom they give the name of. Chemen. 
Other travellers tell us, they say Louque or Looko 
was the farst man, from whom all mankind are de- 
scended; that he created fishes, and rose again three 
days after his death, and afterwards ascended into 
heaven. That after Louquo's departure; the terres- 
trial animals were ——— They believe that the 
carth and sea were created, but not the heavens. 


the cause of it to the wickedness of mankind in thoge 


without having the least love for him; and, in 2 


that the sun presides over the stars, and that the 


that these savages have their heroes, or rather dem- 


that these offerings are not accompanied with cither 


They have also some idea of che flood, and ascribe 


ages. Maboia, they say, is the author of ccllises. 
and that notwithstanding their firm persuasion of th; 
power and maliceof this evil spirit, they nerertie. 
less pray to it; but then it is after a very itreguler 
manner, without having any fixed time or place fi 
that purpose; without once endeavouring to bn 
him; without having the least distinct id: of him; 


word, only to prevent his doing them any harm. 
Whereas they say, that since the good principle is 
kind and benefi cent, it were needless to pray to l 
And the savages mentioned in the precediug art; 
cles have the same sentiments. They are of opinion 


latter are Chemens, who are supposed to snpetin-f 
tend over meteors and storms. We are not to om, 


gods, who are now stars and Chemens. | 

They offer Cassave, and the first of their fruits 
to their Chemens ; and sometimes out of gratitude: 
make a feast to their honour. Rochefort tells u, 


adoration. or ers, they placing them only at one 
corner of the hae on a table 5 of rushes and of 
latanier, a tree which grows in this country. Here 
the spirits assemble to cat and drink those oba. 
tions; a proof of which is, that the Caribbees as- 
sure us that they hear the vessels in which the pre- 
sents had been laid, move up and down, as als the} 
noise which the mouths of those gods make at the 
time of their cating. ; FE . 

The same author relates, that they make lite 
images resembling the form under which Mabout 
reveals himself to them, in order to prevent his do. 
ing them any harm. They wear those images about 
their necks, and pretend that it gives them ease; 
and that they fast and slash themselves for his ste. 
We are obliged to observe in this place, that Roche. 
fort, father Labat, la Borde, and some others, borly 
Protestants, and Roman catholics, unanimous|y de | 
clare, that these people are tormented with the " 
spirit, who beats, scratches, nay, even wounds 
them in a most cruel manner, in order to forcs 
them to execute all his injunctions with the utmobf 
exactness, and all which may be true for what . 
know. We have already observed, that tlie ney 
Americans are also afraid of being tormented b) 5 
devil; and shall find im the sequel of this non 
chat hose of South America are exposed 0 [8 
same persecution. Father Labat assures us, 85 
the power of this angel of darkness has no on 7 
of ascendency in those places where 2 cr05, 


up; and Rochefort informs us, chat the devil * | 


* 


wer to torture the savages when they are 
oy Mt of Christians. The Savages, ker: 
ever the gran adversary of mankind begins to af- 
dict them, run as fast as possible into the next 
Christian house they meet with, where they find 
1 sure asylum against all the assaults of that furious 
assallant; and he adds, that baptism infallibly pre- 
deryes those 8avages from the devil's blows. From 
these two authorities received from persons whose 
principles are so very different, we may however 
draw this inference, that the devil is equally afraid 
both of Protestants and Roman catholics. 

They have an infinite number of omens and su- 
perstitions, two of which only shall be mentioned. 
They pfetend that bats are Chemens whose office it 
is to watch during the night. They often preserve 
the hair or the bones of some of their deceased re- 
Jations in a gourd-bottle, which they consult upon 
occasion ; and their Boias, whom we are going to 
mention, make them believe that the spirits of the 
deceased , acquaint them with the designs of their 
enemies. . 

These Boias, who are the medico-priests of the 
Caribbees, have each their particular genius, whom 
they pretend to conjure up by humming over cer- 
tain words, and the smoak of tobacco. They never 
call upon this genius or demon but in the night- 
time, and that too in a place where there is neither 
fire nor light. We are told that these Boias are 
wizards, and have the secret of killing their enemies 


with charms which they employ against them. 


The old Boias make all their candidates to the 
priesthood go thro” a pretty severe discipline; for 
the novice is obliged from his infancy to abstain 
from several kinds of meats, and even to live upon 
bread and water in a little hut, where he is visited 
by no body but his masters, who make incisions 
in his skin. But they do not stop here; for they 


give him tobacco- juice, which, as it purges him in 


a violent manner, frees him, say they, from all ter- 


retrial uncleanness, and prepares his mind for the 
reception of the Chemen. They then rub his body 
over with gum, which they afterwards cover over 
wich feathers, in order to make him exact and dili- 
gent in his consultations of the Genii, and ready to 
obey their orders. ; 
deccased, and to conjure up the spirit. 

Ihe Caribbees ascribe their diseases to Maboia ; 


end as those people are observed to be of a very 


melancholy cast of mind, we may l suppose 
that the nocturnal apparitions of the devil, and che 


torments which he inflicts upon them, are in reality 


no more than the chimæras of a brain very suscep- 


* of the impressions of fear. We may ascribe part 
o. 22. 1 | 


Nay, they teach him to cure the 


a 
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of the magical operations of the American priests to 
the same cause; for to impute them all would be 
going too far. Whenever they are desirous of 
knowing the issue of any illness with which the 
are troubled, they first lay the offering intended for 
Maboia upon a Matoutous, and then send for a 
Boia in the night-time, who immediately orders the 
fire to be put out, and turns out all those persons of 
whom he has the least suspicion. After this he 
oes into a corner, where he orders the patient to 
be brought to him, then smoaks a leaf of tobacco, 
part of which he bruises in his hands, and snapping 
his fingers at the same time, blows what he had 
rubbed into the air. 
brings the Chemen, who answers the demand of the 
Boia, when the latter draws near to his patient, 
feels, presses, and handles several times successively 
that part where the pain lies, if it be an outward 
one; pretending at the same time, to draw out that 
which occasions it, and often sucks it. These sa- 
vages also make use of the bath and lancing. If 
this consultation with the spirit does not give the 
patient any ease, the Boia physician resumes his 
priestly function, and after having given the patient 


some consolation, to prepare him for his journey 


to the next world, he declares to him that his god, 


or, if the reader pleases, his devil, is desirous of his 
company, and to deliver him from the miseries of 


this life. 

If the sick person recovers, they make a feast in 
honour of Maboias, and set victuals and drink for 
him upon a Matoutou. The Cassave and the Ovi- 
cou, which they present to him, continue all night 
upon the table, and as, to speak with these savages, 
the spirit eats and drinks only in a spiritual manner, 


every thing they had set for him over night is found 


untouched in the morning. Ihe Boia takes posses- 
sion of these oblations, and the Caribbees look upon 
them with so much awe and veneration, that none 
but their old men and the chief persons of the nation 
are allowed to touch them. When the feast is 
ended, they black the patient with juniper apples, 
which make him as ugly as the devil himself. 
They have frequently feasts, or rather drunken en- 
tertainments, and it is in this manner they solem- 
nize the return from an expedition, the birth of 
their children, the time appointed for the cutting off 
their hair, and that of their beginning to go to war. 
The holding a council of war, the selling ot any 
wood or grove, the grubbing up of a piece of 


ground, the building of a canoe, are all considered as 


8olemnities. They call these feasts assemblies, or 


drunken entertainments. b | 


They obgerve a fast upon their arriving at the state 


—— . Ö . 


The odour of this perfume 
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of puberty, and their being made captains, upan the 
death of a father or mother, wife or husband; this 
last article is very surprising after what has been be- 
fore observed of the little affection which we are 


aàssured a husband has for his wife, and, as we ma 


Mm suppose, a wife tor her husband: It that 
da ying be true, that fricuchlup always mects with 
a reciprocal return, and that according to the 


maxim of count de Bussi Rabutin, all those who love 


are sure of being beloved, it may on the other side 
be as true, that hatred will be repaid with hatred. 
Ane Caribbees also fast after having killed an Arou- 
ague, that is, au enemy. They have no stated time 
tor bolding their assemblies of war, and as to all 
those of another kind, we have already observed 
that they eat, drink, and get drunk in them; to 
which we shall add, that in these they cut one ano- 
ther ta pieces in cold blood. 

Whenever they are about making war, some old 
woman draws up the whole design, and makes a 
speech to the company in order to stir them up to 
revenge; and when she sees that by the strength of 
her harangue and of the Ovicou, which is their 
drink, the assembly begin to give maniſest tokens 
of their being inspired with rage and fury, she then 
throws into the midst of them some broiled limbs 
of those they had killed in war; after which, a cap- 
tain seconds the old lady, and makes a speech upon 


the same subject. 


Their manner of making war is to come upon 


their enemies by surprise, and to fall upon them in 
ambuscade. They cover themselves all over with 


boughs and leaves, and mask themselves with an 
Indian cane leaf called Balisier, by making a hole 
for their eyes to look through. Ihus equipped, 
they stand up close to a tree, and wait till their 


enemies come by, in order to heat their heads to 


pieces at one blow with their bouton, or club, or to 
shoot them with their arrows after their having pas- 
sed by. Whenever they fall upon a house that is 
covered with leaves of cane-stricks or palm-trees, 
they set fire to the roof, by showering down arrows 
upon it, to which they tie an handful of cotton, 
which they light just when they let fly. : 
Their arrows are always poisoned, and they are 
full of little notches, which make so many tongues, 
very neatly wrought, and cut in such a manner as 


not to hinder the arrow from penetrating, but from 


coming out again without widening the wound 
considerably; or by 3 back to the opposite 


part to draw it out by making a fresh one. They 


always make two cuts in that part where the reed 


+» grafted at the sharp end, in order that when it is 


tutered into the body, the rest of the arrow may 


_ 
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fall, and at the same time leave the poisoned end 


in the body. They treat the prisoners of Mar 
much after the same manner as the Canadians do 


theirs. 


The Saen es are jealous of their wives, and 2 
bare suspicion of their having violated the fidelny 


: they owe their hushands, gives them a power to ki 


their wives without any further ceremony. Ihe 


busband is not liable to be called to an account for 


an affair of this nature, because the women of these 
islands are their husband's slaves; and notwith. 
Standing the rigour of their slavery, we ate never 
theless assured that they obey with so much exact. 
ness, silence, sweetness, and respect, that their hus. 
hands are very rarely obliged to remind them of it. 
An example worthy the imitation of some Chris 
tian wives, who are daily instructed from the pul- 


pit, but to no purpose, in the duties of obedience 


and conjugal fidelity. This doctrine will probably 
be inculcated to them as long as the world stands, 


but will have as little effect upon them as the 


preaching of the gospel has with regard to the Ca- 


 ribbees. In fine, the female world are here such 


complete slaves, that a woman is never known to 
eat with her husband, or even in his presence. 
Their young girls about twelve years of age, wear 
the apron, which is the characteristic or modesty 
and chastity; and in the Lucayan islands, when a 
mother knows by certain natural symptoms that her 


daughter may assume the name of woman, the re- 


lations meet together and make a feast; after which 
they give her a cotton net filled with herbs, which 
she wears afterwards about her thighs, for before 
she went stark-naked. It is true, indeed, that na- 
kedness does not make any impression upon their 
senses; and we are assured they have so much vir- 
tue as to say, that when they are naked they are to 
be looked upon only in the face. We are also told, 
that when a young maiden is of an age fit for mar- 
riage, she is obliged to live for ten days together 
upon dry Cassave; if in this time she does not die 
with hunger, it is a proof that she will be a good 
os. 

Such young Caribbee women as are marriageable, 
are not allowed to have any commerce with their 
young men, for their mothers never suffer them to 
go out of their sight. Nevertheless, says father La- 
bat, a young woman very seldom lives to that age, 
without being singled out before by some young d. 
vage, who considers her the moment he has made his 
declaration as his future wife, till she may be of an 


age of being so in effect. Among these savages, rela- 


tions are permitted to marry with one another, a wo- 
man not being allowed to refuse her kinsman ; I” 
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often pitch” upon them when they are but four or 


| five years of age. A brother does not marry his 
» gjster, NOT A gon his mother. Rochefort assures us, 


that they look upon this crime with horror; but 


that they allow so general, so extensive a liberty, 
with regard to all the other deprees of consangui- 
nity, and the plurality of wives, that a man often 
marries three or four own sisters, who at the same 
me, are either his nieces or cougin-germans.— 


They reason thus, that as they have been brought 


up together, they will therefore love each other the 
more, and preserve a greater harmony. But here 
their notions, differ greatly from ours ; and we must 
not omit a very wWliuimsical custom. It sometimes 
happens that # Caribbee shall before-land demand 
the offspring of a woman with child, provided it be 
a girl; which if — grant him, he marks the 
woman's belly with Rocou: And as soon as the 
girl is seven or eight years of age, he goes to 
bed to her, in order to inure her to the sports of 
Venus. | 5 | | 

A father upon the birth of his first-born son 
withdraws from society, and keeps a very strict fast 
for forty days together ; and anather traveller adds, 
tit the husband goes to bed, and aets the part of 
0 lying- in woman; but he neither gives us the 
origin or reason of this custom. Here follows 
another that is altogether as whimsical ; The time 
prescribed for fasting being expired, they pitch upon 
two young Caribbees to slash his skin, and to cut 
and hack his body all over. They then rub the 
wounds with tobacco juice, after which they seat 
lim in a chair painted red. Ihe women bring in 
victuals. which the old men present to the wounded 
person, and feed him as we do a child: and in like 
manner they pour drink down his throat, holding 
his neck at the same time; and when he has done 
Eting, the old men present him with two pieces of 
Cassaye, which the poor tortured father holds in his 
hands, The ceremony is performed in a large open 
place, during which he gets astride upon two Cas- 
ares, winch he is afterwards obliged to eat. We 
may very well suppose them to be bloody; for th 
then smear the child's face over with blood, which 
they say contributes to the making him courageous; 
and the more patient the father is, the more his son 
will be raliant. But this is not all; he is obliged to 
abstain for six months together from various ings, 
crery time any of his wives are brought to bed. 


© moment the child is born; he is bathed in wa- 


1 and if it happens in the night-time, the father 
ahes himself also; then the mother begins to 
ten the infant's forehead, and to squash its face, 
Flich they think an addition to its beauty; and we 


may naturally suppose, that the education they be- 
$tow upon them is of a piece with the rest. 

They name the child about a fortnight after its 
birth, which they take from some of the ancestors 
of their family, from some tree, or other object that 
is agreeable to them; in a word, from any thing 
that pleases or strikes their senses. The child is 


named with form and ceremony; and has its spon- 


sors, who engage to see it properly educated accord- 
ing to the custom of the country. They bore a 
hole in the child's car, in his lower lips, and be- 
tween his nostrils, They put threads into these 
holes, to which pendants hang dangling; but =—y 


delay the ceremony, in case the child be too weak 


to go through it. 
All these savages have a great number of supersti- 
tions notions, and ridiculous ceremonies, founded 
upon lying wonders and marvellous stories. Their 
priests like all the others among the savages of Ame- 
rica, are also physicians, and before they undertake 
to cure a patient, they consult the oracle of their 
idol, and when the artful impostors imagine the dis- 
temper to be incurable, they do not use any medi- 


cines. However, when they think there is no sort 


of danger, then they use their medicines and charms, 


and when the patient recovers, the whole honour. 
and merit are ascribed to them.» HEPES 


Some of the tribes of these people chuse their 
chief who is to govern them while they are at table, 
and they elect him who 1s the greatest drunkard. 
This general or chief, the moment he is chosen, puts 
his two hands over his head, and while he continues 


in this posture, a long harangue is made to him with 


regard to his duty, which being done, they make a 


trial of his courage, by whipping him till the blood 
follows the strokes. Before their priests are ordained. 
to their sacerdotal office, they are obliged to go 


through a very severe probation, which, like many 
more of their customs, is both absurd and ridiculous. 
They bruise green tobacco leaves, and pressing 


out the moisture, fill up a e of it in a vessel, 
f equal to one of our common drinking glasses, and 


- 


give it him who is to be received priest or boya, and 
e is obliged to swallow it all down. In their mar- 
3 they have no other ceremony besides that of 
making a formal demand of the yonng woman from 
her parents. He receives her in triumph, and con- 
ducts her home to her own hut, where an entertain- 


ment is provided for the relations. When their chil-- 


dren are born, they put them into a sink of mud, 


where the innocent creatures are obliged to remain. 


upwards of four hours, till they have invoked their 


idols to be propitious to him. Barbarous as their- 
practices may seem, yet it does not come up to that 


of: 
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of the Greeks and Romans, with whom it was com- 
mon to expose their children and desert them totally, 
leaving them to perish. Whereas, these savages we 
have been treatiug of, only expose cheir children for 


a Short time, and the healthiness of their constitu- 


tions generally saves them. 
When their relations die, they hang up their car- 
cases in their huts, and adorn them with feathers 


and necklaces after all the flesh is rotted off. In some 


places they burn their dead, and che women drink 
in liquor the bones of their busbands reduced to 


powder; and thus, says a very learned author, 


(Mr. Picart) they bury with their own bodies all 
that was dear to them in this world. One would 
naturally imagine that such practices must flow from 
a very strong natural affection; but these savages 
have their own notions of fashion as well as we. 
Both husbands and wives know the nature of formal 
mourning, and just as it is among us Europeans, 
she who appears che most affected for the loss of 
her husband, procures another the sooner. Some 
of these savages make great rejoicings on the death 
of their relations, and the men get drunk while the 


wife of the deceased howls as if she was going 
distracted. Ihey always kill some of their —— | 


whom they imagine will accompany the deceased 
into the other world, and they believe in a future 


State of rewards and punishments; a sentiment that 
Was never, perhaps, denied till the present age in 


which we live. And by whom has this fundamental 
and leading doctrine, jn natural and revealed religion, 
been denied? Was it by Heathens? No; for the 
most barbarous, the most unenlightened Heathens 
believe in it. Was it by professed deists? No; the 
deists pride themselves in opposing Christianity, be- 
cause (say they) all the ancient Heathens as well as 
the modern believed, and do believe the doctrine of 
future rewards and punishments; and they believed 
this without the assistance of a supernatural reve- 
lation. 5 

The truth is, attempts have been made to over- 
throw both natural and revealed religion, by men 
well acquainted with human learning, and whose 
very characters, as professed preachers of the gos- 
pel, naturally led them to stand up in its defence 
against the attacks of its enemies. Our Saviour 


| foretold, that a man's greatest emenies should be 


those of his own household, and we have lived to 
sce this literally fulfilled. These meu pretended. to 
belong to the household of faith, and yet have denied 
the leading principles. But never let such notions 
distract the minds of pious, humble Christians. As 
the whole frame of the Christian religion is built up- 


on a plan consistent with the divine attributes, an 
suitable to the state of fallen nature, 80 it carties 
along with it the marks of infinite wisdom, unbound. 
ed mercy, unchangeable love, affective grace, and 
everlasting glory, _ 

And will God suffer his own. image to be trample 
upon? No; he will support his church for the Sake 
of his son, who shed his blood to restore unhappy 
creatures to his favour, and although the wicked any 
the impious may blaspheme, yet the glory of Cluis:' 
kingdom will bear down all manner of opposition, 
men shall be blessed in him, and all nations shall call 
him blessed. It was declared by our Saviour, that 
the gates of hell should never prevail against hi, 
church; and by gates is meant rulers, for judges of 
old sat in the gates of the city to administer justice, 
as they still do in some of the eastern nations of Asi. 
Now there is not a name that can be found so proper 
for those men, who under the name of Christians 
have actually attempted to make us believe there is 
no immortality, there is no name, we say, so proper 
for them as that of infernal judges. | 

But as the church was purchased by the deat} of 
Christ, so the almighty power of God will support 


the kingdom of his glorious son. 


God shall exalt his glorious head, 
And his high throne maintain ; 

Shall strike the pow'rs and princes dead, 
Who dare oppose his reign. FT, 


The Religion of the Savages who inhabit the River 
| of Amazons. NS 


|  These people are all idolators, and in many fe. 
spects there is but little difference between them and 
those whom we have just now mentioned. They 
have a vast variety of idols, and they ascribe to them 
as many qualities as they please. They believe that 
some of them preside over the waters, and thede are 
represented with fishes in their hands. 'I here ale 
others for seed time, and others again who inspire 
them with courage in war. They say that their deities 
came down from heaven, purposely to dwell among 
and assist them, but they do not pay them the least 
worship; they carry them along with them in a case, 
or leave them in any place till they want the! 
sistance. Hence, upon their going out to gee 
hoist at the prow of cheir canoes, that idol in v on 
they repose the greatest confidence, and under whos 


: 6 So me 
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auspices they look for victory * at | custom 
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iwhen they go a fishing, and on this occasion 
es doll the nd — 55 they believe presides over 
aters. | 
gs practice is in all respects similar to what was 
observed by the ancient Greeks and Romans, who 
had their titular deities for every one of their under- 
makings. When they went on . es, the mari- 
ners invoked Neptune as the god of the sea, and 
images of him were carried along with them. But 
grill they had sometimes the figures of other deities 
upon their ships; for we read, that when the apos- 
tle Paul and his companions were sent prisoners to 
Rome, the ship in which he sailed, had for her sign 
Castor and Pollux, Acts xxiii. 11. Here we may 
observe, that the Roman Catholics, in conformity 
with the Heathens of old, have their titular saints 
just in the same manner as the Heathens had their 
deities. Anthony, for instance, is the saint to which 
mariners address themselves in all cases of danger, 
and when they return home, they hang up in one of 
their churches something in honour of him, in con- 
quence of the deliverance they have met with. 
These savages of whom we have been 2 
divide the government of nature among their gods, 
or idols, $0 as to give every one his share. "They 
never pray to them, but in cases of necessity, and 


perhaps in this case, there are too many Christians 


who follow the same practice. All the idols whom 
they worship, are considered as subordinate to one 
supreme being; but of that being they have very 
confused notions. They stand in great awe of their 
priests, and hold them in the utmost veneration. 
They have a particular house, or rather hut, for the 
celebration of their ceremonies, and this is to them, 
what others call a church, or a temple. There their 
priests address themselves to their gods, and receive 
answers from their oracles. Their priests have a 
great authority over the poor deluded people, whose 
minds being left in a state of darkness, they can 
practise upon them what tricks they please. They 
als) apply to them, as casuists, for the solution of 
then doubts; and here they act just in the same 
manner as some of those who call themselves Chris- 
an divines. 
tne consciences of all his people, so that he may 
direct them to every purpose he thinks proper; and 
perhaps there are too many among our Protestant 
clergy, who assume the same dictatorial power. But 
here we find, that the glory of doing what was ne- 
*« commanded in seripture is not wholly their own, 
wr the Heathens claim an. equal share along with 
ben. Perhaps the Heathens have a much better 
'ignt to it than themselves, for as it was ori inally 


The Roman Catholic priest is lord of 


| 


Romans rob the Heathens of it, Christ never taught 
them to do $0, either by precept or example; nor is 
there a single passage in the whole of the new testa- 
ment, that gives authority to ministers to solve cases 
of conscience, except where moral duties are con- 
cerned, and there indeed it is easily done; for there 
is an everlasting difference between right and wrong. 
But to proceed. | | 

When these savages go to war, they apply to 
their priests for assistance against their enemies, and 
the first thing the priests do, is to curse them. This 
has such a striking similarity to what is related con- 
cerning the history of Balaam, that we wonder how 
any person, who has read civil history, can doubt 
the truth of divine revelation. | 

In the most early ages of the world, when one 
nation declared war against another, the first thing 
they did was, to. appeal to their gods that their 
cause was just, and the priests being satisfied with 
what they declared, went to the borders of their 
territories and pronounced a solemn curse on those 
who had violated the public peace. Something of 
this nature is still to be fouud among some of our 
modern princes, who never declare war, without 
first endeavouring to make their neighbours believe, 
that they are not the aggressors. But besides pro- 
nouncing their curses upon the enemy, these priests 
present the soldiers with poisonous herbs and arrows, 
and other weapons. | 

When their priests die, they have such veneration 


for every precious relic belonging to them, that they 


preserve their bones, and lay them in the same cot- 
ton beds on which they used to repose when alive. 
Some of them keep the bodies of their deceased re- 
lations in their houses, in order to have a perpetual 
memento mori before their eyes. Others bury the 
bodies in large graves, together with every thing 
belonging to them in their life time; but they ail 
celebrate their obsequies for several days together, 
and this time is spent in drinking and weeping to 
excess. They believe in the immortality of the soul; 
but then it must not be supposed that they. have any 
other notions of it, than as a corporeal substance. 


This is owing to the corruption of human nature, 
. which induces men to reject what they cannot com- 


prehend ; and this is, perhaps, the source of all the 
errors that ever yet took place in the world. Vast 
discoveries have been made in astronomy, during the 


present age; but the one half of them are no better 
than probable conjectures; the others are doubtful, 


and involved in obscurity. In philosophy, and in 
physics, vast discoveries have been made; but what 
man will say that human knowledge is complete ? 


er property, we cannot sce with what justice the | Men, however, should by all means endeavour to 
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divest thiemselves of pride, to be ready at all times to 
acknowledge their own weakness, as well as their 
Ignorance. _ # | a | 
The foundation of all our happiness, all our ho- 
nour, and all our glory, whether in time or eternity, 
must be laid in humility. The wisest man that ever 
lived in the world, says, „Pride goeth before de- 
e struction, and a haughty spirit bef: 
Christ, who was greater than Solomon, says, He 
that exaiteth himself shall be abased, but he that 
© humbleth himself shall be exalted.” | 
Were men once to be brought acquainted with 
their own weakness, their own ignorance, and their 
own unworthiness, compared with the rectitude of 
the Divine Being, they would not nourish growing 
doubts in their minds, concerning the truth of the 
Christian dispensation. | 


We shall conclude this article in the words of the | 
eclebrated Shakespeare, which he puts in the mouth 


of the great cardinal Wolsey, when he was taking 
lcave of lord Cromwell. : 


„Cromwell! I charge thee, fling away ambition; 
„ By that sin fell the angels; how can man then, 


Ihe image of his maker, hope to win by't? 


Love thyself last: Cherish those hearts that hate 
«© thee : 

« Still in thy right hand carry gentle peace, 

Corruption was not more than honesty. 

To silence envious tongues; be just, and fear not; 

Let all the ends thou aim'st at, be thy country's, 

„Thy God's, and truth's : Then if thou fall'st O 
„ Cromwell ! | 

* Thou fall'st a blessed martyr: Serve the king. — 

And pry'thee lead me in; 

Here, take an inventory of all I have, 

Jo the last penny; 'tis the king's. My robe, 

And my integrity, heaven! is all | 

1 dare now call my own. O Cromwell! Crom- 
„well! | 

„Had I but serv'd my God, with half the zeal 

A serv'd my king, he would not, in mine age, 

Have left me naked to mine enemies.“ 


—— 


* 


3 The Religion of the Ra 


When these people were first discovered by the 
Kuropeans, they had neither temples nor monuments 
erected to any deity whatever, a circumstance in 
which they differed much from the Peruvians and 
Mexicans. And even at present they have but dark 
confused notions concerning the creation of the 


— 


ore a fall.” And 
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world, for they regulate their time by moon cy. 


However, it appears that they have some fain nl. 
tions of the deity ; for they ofien lift up their lands | 
towards the sun and moon, in token of admirit,y 
They have some notion of the universal deluge, f. 
they relate, that a very powerful foreigner, who 
bore the most violent hatred against their ancestgr; 
caused them all to perish by a. violent inundaticn, 
two persons only excepted, whom he preserved, in 
order that they might propogate a new race of be- 
ings, from whom they are descended. Here we 
have the outlines of the truth, although obscurcd by 
fable, but even that obscurity, in some mcagure, 
points out the truth, 8 

They are very much afraid ot the devil, whom 
they call Agneian, and yet do not pay him the least 
worship. Ihey are equally afraid of thunder, which 
__ Suppose to be under ts direction of one of their 
gods, called Toupan; and when they are told 10 


worship the god who created thunder, they answer, 


who is a being of 59 


that it is very strange, that Lb | 
e use of thunder to ter- 


much goodness, sliould m 
rify mankind. 

hey pay a great veneration to a certain fruit, 
about the bigness of an ostrich's egg, and shaped like 
a great gourd, which they call Tamaraca; but some 
travellers have, corrupted the word, and call it Ma- 
raca. When the priests go on their visitations, they 
always carry this fruit along with them, and oblige 
the people to worship it with great solemnity. They 
fix these fruits at the end of a staff, which they stick 
in the ground, then dress them with beautiful fea- 
thers, and order the inhabitants of the villages to 
carry them victuals and drink; for (says the priest) 
this is well pleasing to them, and chey like to be 
entertained in this manner. The chiets of their 
tribes, and the fathers of families go and offer part 
of their provisions to these Maracas ; and it is con- 
sidered as à very great crime for any one to take 
away what has been consecrated to these idols. Ile 
priests assure their votaries, that the spirit pronoun- 


ces its oracle, by the mouth of the Maraca, 50 that 


here we have an instance of fruit speaking. [hey 
look upon these Maracas as domestic gods, and 
therefore every ane is obliged to have one in his 
housę, so as to consult it on every occasion; but 
they are of no service to them, unless purchased of 
the priests. | = 

"Lhe: essential parts of their festivals consist in 
dances and songs, the subjects of which are, their 
glorious atchievements in war, and are also fs 
in transmitting to posterity, the memories o their 
warlike heroes. One of the greatest of these fest- 


vals, is that of butchering their poor . 
N bl 
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wners, who have the misfortune to be taken from 
their enemies in war. Having put these wretches' 
o death under the most excruciating tortures, they 
men sit down and feast on the flesh. This is hor- 
nd enough, and such as human nature shudders back 
at the thought of; but still it is too true to admit of 


the least doubt, there is no exaggeration in the least, 


and to diſpute it would be to say, that all our voy- 
agers and travellers, many of whom were men of 
integrity, told nothing but falsehool. 
All their Boias, or priests, are fortune-tellers, and 
interpreters of dreams, which knowledge they make 
the people believe the deyil communicates to them. 
The Boia consults the oracle in a hut built for that 
purpose, where a virgin of about ten or twelve years 
of age, prepares a hammock for him, with a good 
quantity of provisions. The priest, or Boia, who 
b obliged to abstain for nine days together, from all 


commerce with women, washes himself before he 


goes to bed, and there consults the spirit, who is so 
cood-natured that he never fails to answer his 
prayers; but it is proper to observe, that he is al- 
ways alone when he consults the spirit. ' 

Thee savages, in the Brasils, never marry any of 


their relations, within those lines of n | 


which we call incest; so that it secras the ve, at 
least in that instance, Some traces of morality among 
tem The moment a youth is considered as fit for 
marriage, he is allowed to look, out for a wife ; for 
they never consider whether he has means sufficient 
to support a family, or conduct to guide himself 
duougn the world. Formerly, a young man was 
not permitted to marry till he had killed one of the 
enemy; but naw, when a young savage has placed 
his aftections upon a young woman of his own tribe, 
ke addresses himself to her parents, ard asks their 
consent to marry her. These savages are unac- 
quanted with all our preliminaries of marriage, for 
ticre is no such thing among them as a declaia:ion 


oba mutual passion, nor any amorous intercourse, 


If the young woman's relations give their consent, 
he i from that moment her hus , for the cere- 
monies afterwards are but trifling. | 

Polygamy is in as much esteem among them as in 
my parts of Asia, and although the women fre. 
duentiy live together in harmony, yet their tyran- 


mcal husbands have a right to put them away when- 


©; Pease. When a woman is delivered of a 
fr . 1 ere are many ridiculous ceremonies observed . 
wa i isa boy, the father lays down beside it a 
0 . arrow, and a knife, exhorts it to bravery 
1905 by and concludes by naming him after the 
mine on makes the greatest impression on his 
g , Ihe girls are brought up in domestic affairs, 
"= generally married very young. 


sick, one o 


and vie chem instead of knives. 
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These people have some faint notions of the im- 
mortality of the soul; for they believe that when a 
person dies, his soul goes to reside in paradise, be- 
hind their high mountains. When a person is taken 
his relations throws himself with 50 
much violence uporr him, as almost knocks out 
what little breath he has remained. If the sick per- 


son dies in the evening, the following night is spent 


in mournings and lamentations, and the neighbours 
of both sexes are invited to join in the mournful 


solemnity. 


When the patient expires they wash and comb 


him, after which they wrap him up in callico, and 


if it be one of their chiefs, in his hammock, adorned 
with all his feathers and other ornaments. Ihey lay 
him in a kind of coffin, but in such a manner as 
not to let any earth touch the body, and they carry 
him provisions every day, in order to prevent his 
dying with hunger, after he is dead; nay, they be- 
lieve that he wearies himself so much with dancin 
in the other world, that he is glad to return to eart 
to get a little refreshment. 6 

It appears evident from what we have related of 
those people, and indeed of all other heathens what- 
ever, that the knowledge of the one true God, and 
life and immortality were never brought to light till 
the promulgation of the gospel, and this should teach 
us, above all things, to set a proper value upon that 
more than inestimable blessing. 2 


- — — 


The Religion of the people who inhabit near the 


River La Plata. 


The river La Plata, that is, the river of Plate, is 
perhaps the largest in the universe, and an inex- 
haustible source of wealth to the Spaniards. It was 


in this river that the famous Sir Francis Drake de- 


stroyed a vast number of ships belonging to the Spa- 
niards, and brought into England an enormous load 
of plate. There are vast numbers of people inha- 
biting near the banks of this celebrated river, but the 
Spaniards do all they can to keep other Luropeans 
ignorant of them. However, we have learned as 
much concerning them as is necessary to give us an 

idea of their religious sentiments. | 
Some of them consecrate the skins of their ene- 
mies as 80 many trophies in certain houses, which 
s:em to have been designed for religious worship, 
and others adore the sun and moon. 3 of these 
nations, at the new or full moon, make certain in- 
cisions with bones. to which they give an edge, 
'Those of 'Tucu- 
aman 
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man have some notion of a deity, and have priests 
among them who act the part of sooth sayers, upon 
which Coreal makes the following just reflection ; 
lam of opinion, says he, that wherever there are 

priests, there must necessarily be some shadow of 
religion, and that the one is always relative to the 
other.“ However, the dispute does not relate to 
the true significa:ion of the word religion, but to 
the idea only. The other savages of Paraguay and 
Uragha, that is, those whom the Jesuits have not 
civihzed, do not differ from these Tucumans in 
these particulars. Their priests are also physicians, 
as in other places, and cure their patients by sucking 
the distased part or by the smoak of tobacco. They 
admit an universal spirit who pervades matter, and 
acts on all parts of it; but this it too philosophi- 
cal for savages. Let us 1ather say, that they ima- 
gine every thing is informed with its peculiar ge- 
mus or spirit, which flows from their gross igno- 


rance ; though after all, it is certain, that some very 


polite nations, both ancient and modern, have sup- 
poscd the immediate action of an universal spirit, 
and that of genii upon earthly bodies. Agreeable 
to this notion, we are assured, that the savages in 
question address invocations to these genii, and 
some worship a pretended invisible tyger. _ 

Such as are candidates for the priesthood or phy- 
SiC, are obliged to fast often, and for a long time 
together ; must have fought several times against 
wild beasts, particularly tygers, and at least have 


been bit or scratched by them. After this, they may 


be raised to the priesthood ; for they look upon tygers 
as almost divine animals, and the imposition of his 
holy paw is as honourable among them, as the receiv- 
ing the doctor's cap in the university of Salamanica 
in Spain. Afterwards, the juice of certain distilled 
herbs is poured upon their eyes, and this is the 
priestly anointing; after which, these new priests 
know how to calm the spirits of all beings, ani- 
mate, or inanimate; hold secret intelligences with 
those spirits; and share with them in their vir- 
tues. | 

There are other medico-physicians superior to 
the above- mentioned, whose office extends no far- 
ther than to calm the spirits, and receive their ora- 


cles. They never attain to this supreme dignity till 
after having practised physic for a long course of 


years ; they. are also obliged to fast for a whole year 
together, and their abstinence, says the relation of 
the Moxes, must exhibit itself by their pale and 
wan countenances. At certain seasons of the year, 
particularly at the new moon, they assemble their 
leople on some hill at a little distance from the 
wwn. At break of day, all the assembly march to 


tend to dg ? 


that place with a deep silence, but the moment the 
arrive at the halting place, they break out into 
hideous cries, say they, to molify the hearts of their 
deities. The whole day is spent in fasting and con- 
fused noises, and, towards the evening, they con- 
clude with the following ceremonies. The priests 
begin by cutting the hair, which among them is a 
token of great joy and gladness, and cover their 
bodies with red and yellow feathers ; which being 
done, they have great vessels brought them, into 
which they pour the liquor * for the solem- 
nity ; this they receive as the first- frllits offered to 
their idols, of which they drink inordinately, then 
give it to all the people, who quaff it off to great 
excess, and the whole night is spent in drinking and 
dancing. One of them sings the song, when all 
of them drawing round him in a circle, begin to 
draw their feet after them in cadence, and to loll 
their heads from one side to another with a careless 
air, at the same time throwing their bodies into very 
indecent postures ; and the warmth of their piet 
and religion, is judged by the distortions into whic 
they throw themselves. | 

ome other nations, who are all confounded under 
the name of Moxes in the relations of the Jesuits, 
worship the sun, moon, and stars, and others pay 
adoration to rivers. Some always carry about them 
a great number of little idols, made in a very ridi- 
er. shape. Every act of piety and religion flows 
from a principle of fear, and among so great a num- 
ber of people, to whom the missionaries and Spa- 
niards have given the name of Moxes, they, says 
the author of that relation, have not been able to dis. 
cover but one or two nations who employ any kind 
of sacrifice, Their pin pl gy gen enchanters, 
or quacks, prescribe also to their sick, but we do 
not hear that they take their degrees like the priests 
of Paraguay: Be that as it will, when the former 
are sent for to the sick, they mumble certain super- 
stitious prayers over them, promise to fast for their 
health sake, and to smoak tobacco a certain num- 


der of times every day. But it may be a question 


whether they really do it as sincerelv as they pre- 
They also suck the diseased part, 
which is a prodigious fayour ; after this, they with- 
draw, but upon condition, however, of being libe- 


Tally rewarded for their services. | 


Their marriage consists in the mutual _ 
of both parties, and in gome presents which the 
bridegroom makes to the bride's father, or nearest 
relation. The consent of those who contract * 1 
looked upon as nothing; and they have _ el 
very whimsical custom among them, viz. at a 


wife may live where she pleases, and her _ 
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zs obliged to follow her up and down. If chey | remained so long in ignorance. The Heathens see 
| nothing in the Romish ceremonies, except a few 
more, for they favour polygamy both by custom | gaudy genteel ornaments ; and probably the man of 


22 we Agr 


and inclination, and always put it in pratice when- reading and experience, will pay little regard to the my 
ever they have an opportunity to do it. They look difference subsisting between rudeness an politeness, BY 

' ypon the incontinence of women as a most enormous | in religion, so as both consist of idolatry. | 
crime; and if any of them happens to run counter to +} | 

her duty, she is looked upon as an infamous crea- f | 
ture, and a prostitute, and is liable to be pur to 5 ih 
death. If men are unjust in any thing, it is certainly | The Religion of the Peruvians. 1 8 

on this occasion; for why are not women allowed to RENT | 1 

punish the lewdness of men? Or at least, why do | PERU was long a celebrated empire, and it we 1 


we not ne a sex, whose frailty is the daily sub- may believe some writers, silver and gold were in 
ject of our ridicule, to divert themselves at the men's | as great plenty bere, as the basest metals, nay, 
expence, Who are yastly more frail than women? even as coals are with us. But what we have to 
forgetting twenty times a day at their feet, their so | treat of are their religious sentiments. Ly 
much boasted strength of mind, and sacrificing all Ihe Peruvians, before their being governed by 
3 their Incas, worshipped a numberless multitude of 
fol ch gods, or rather genii. There was no nation, family, 
bands drink, and take care of the children. They | city, street, or even house, but had its peculiar 
have the barbarity, whenever a woman dies, to bury | gods ; and that because they thought none but the 
her little children with her, and in case she happens | god to whom they should immediately devote them- 
to brought to bed of twins, she buries one them, and | elves, was. able to assist them in time of need. 
the reason she gives for ĩt is, that it is impossible to They worshipped herbs, plants, flowers, trees, moun- 
nurse two chi well together, They have Avery tains; cayes ; and in the province of Puerto Viege, 
obscure idea of the immortality of che soul, and bury | emeralds, tygers, lions, adders ; and, not to tire the 
their dead with ye: little ceremony. The relations | reader with an numeration of the several objects 
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of the deceased dig a. grave, whither they attend they thought worthy of religious worship, every 
upon the body Wit 1 lp silence, which is inter- thing that appeared wonderful in their eyes, was 
 Tupted by nothin but sobs; and as. soon as the | thought worthy of adoration, ee e 
dy is id, they divide between These ancient idolators of Peru offered not only 
themselves the things it Was Wrapt in. , Father Sepp the fruits of the earth and animals to these gods, 
7 but also their captives, like the rest of the Ame- 
collection of curious and edifying etters, That some ricans. We are assured, that they are used to sa- 
people of Paraguay cut off wen aun kane and | crifice their own children, whenever there was a 
ations go scarcity of victims. These sacrifices were per- 
off the spot. A man is very unhappy in that eountry formed by cutting open the victims alive, and after- 
who has a great many old relations; for he runs the wards tearing out their hearts; they then smeared 
young: But then | the idol, to whom they were Re? Gnas with the 
imself was an eye- | blood yet reeking, as was the custom of Mexico. 
t | __ © | The priest burnt the victims heart, after havin 
The truth is, the Jesvits in all their accounts of. | viewed it in order to see whether the sacrifice wou 
liese people, consider particular practices as general | be agreeable to the idol. Some other idolators of- 
rules; and thus because there really are some such | fered their own blood to their deities, which the 
enthusiasts among these people, who cut off their | drew from their arms and thighs, according as the 
h sacrifice was more or less solemn ; and they even 


used, on extraordinary occasions, to let themselves 
p 4 — + + 4 * L404 AT 4.4 4 " — : LT 0 p 4 * 4 ky 1 . * bd L by F . 4 
3 has been already taken fatice of, who burn them- | blood at the tips of their nostrils, or between the 


ale eye-brows. We are however to observe, that these 

but this 1s so far from being an imposed law, that | kinds of bleeding were not always an act of religious 

no one is obliged to-do it. Z I | þ worstup, but were often employed purely to prevent 
. Indeed, when we consider the nature of the Spa- diseases. | a 

05 government, and the bigotry of the people, | Such was the state of idolatry all over Peru, when 
re need not be Surprised that these Savages haye 3 lango-capac, the law giver of that vast empire, 
No. 23, FLU eee 7; ff VIE: * e 7 taught. 
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taught those savages the worship of the sun and rhe 
Supreme God, under the name of Pachacamac. Be- 
fore we make any reflections on that new religion, 
we must inform the reader, that Mango-capac and 
his wife were the children of the sun, and that they 
both received a commission of equal import from 
planet, to teach and humanize the Peruvians. The 

set out from Jiticaca, and guiding themselves wah 
a golden rod which the. sun had given them, and 
which was to Sink in the earth, when they were 
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come to the place where they were to settle by the 


command of that planet, they ae travelled 
northward, having continual instances of the virtue 
of this golden rod, which at last sunk down in the 
valley of Cusco; and it was here they took a reso- 
lution of fixing the seat of empire. Immediately 
this offspring of the sun employed spiritual wea- 
pons; the brother and sister began to preach their 
father's religion, and made a great number of prose- 
lytes, who possibly might have been as much won 
over by the novelties of the equipage, and the ad- 
vantages of the new religion, as by the force of in- 
ward conviction. "The boldness of these mission- 


arics, their surprising vocation, the ideas of power 
and superiority, which they infused into the minds 


of those gross and brutish people, raised them un- 
doubtedly a considerable number of followers in a 
little time; among whom, the new law-giver was 
particula ly careful of making choice of the ablest 
and most skilful, for the better establing his autho- 
ny, which he afterwards enlarged by conquest, and 
at last abolished the ancient religion, commanding, 
says the Inca Garcilasso, all his subjects to worship 
the sun. This Inca Mango-capac, not satisfied with 
making a reformation among his subjects in things 
relating to the deity, also gave "$4 excellent 
political laws, and founded such wonderful insti- 
tutions as might justly be compared to the most 
boasted among the Europeans. | 

The last words of that monarch merit our utmostat- 
tention. He above all recommended to the Peruvians, 
the worshipping of the sun as their god and father. It 
must-necessarily have happened, says the Inca Gar- 
cilasso, that Mango-capac having a perfect know- 
ledge of the stupidity of this ds and the great 
necd they had of being instructed in the duties of 
morality, judged it would be proper for him to feign 
that he and his wife were the offspring of the sun, 
and that their father had sent them from heaven. The 
better to possess the Peruvians with this. opinion, he 
appeared among them in a splendid manner, and 
distinguished himself particularly by the largeness 
of his cars, which were of so incredible a size, that 
we could never have believed that circumstance, 


* 


| manner the ancient law-givers made an adyantay« 


had it not been geen i his descendants. In this 


of the favourable opinion their people had of ther 
and some of them have even had artifice enough to 
make a merit of certain pretty remarkable detects 
both of body and mind. Ihe Jong and repeated 
retirements of Numa Pompilius, during which he 
was probably seized violent firs of melancholy, and 
the extasies of Mahomet are well kndwh. And a; 
Mango-capac, continues Garcilasso, corrobarated 
the fiction of his genealogy, by the great advan- 
rages he procured his subjebts, they really believed 
him to be the offspring of che sun, and at he was 
come from heaven to assist them. These would 
almost persuade ns, that they were guided by a more 
exalted principle than that of nature, were we not 
certain that several ancient legislators exhibit as 
Shining examples of the force of natural truths. 
The virtuous Mango«capac was soon after deified : - | 
His subjects mien altars to his honour, and to his 
successors after him; not but they were persundet 
that those Incas were mortal men, but they hat! 
27 them these honours out of gratitude, for the 
for favours they had received from the postetity of 
the sun, who, we are told, they worshipped only. 
In order to make this system of religion appear les 
absurd and ridiculous, We must suppose that they 
consideredtheir Incas iu the same Tight as the antient 
Greeks did theit heroes, and the Romans, Romulus, 
and some of their emperors. They might 5 5 
that the children of the sun, became the titular divi- 
nities of the kingdom, and that in recompence for 
the virtues they had ptactised in this mortal life, 
they enjoyed the privilege of being the depositarics, 
as it were, of their prayers, as also of presenting 
them to that planet: However, the Peruvians de- 
nied, pretty strongly, the consequences which might 
have been drawn from their practice. 
Gatcilasso relates, that the above-mentioned pes. 
ple, in process of time, built temples tb the sun, 
and embellisfied them with ornaments of prodigious | 
value; but they did not pay the same honours to | 
the moon ; for though they looked upon her as 
both wife and sist& of the sun, and even 35 
mother of the Incas, we yet do not meet with one 
gag instance of their paying any worship to dt 
goddess, or their having acrificed on her altars 
or erected temples to her glory, though at the 1 
time they had her in the utmost veneration, 50 i! | 
that they call her the universal mother of all r ; 1] 
but their idolatry went no farther. The called | 
thunder and lightening, the executors of the Sun» 


. . . * "FRF <4 a honoured $0 
justice; and in that quality. they were honen d. 
far, as to have an apartment allotted to them 4 


bons of che zun, zt Cusco. But this is no conse- 
ace of their having been ranked among the 
dumbet of the gods, as à Spanish historian would 
rsrade us they were; 80 far from it, that if a 
ho ot any other place happened to be struck 
with thunder, it was 80 much detested by them, that 
they immediatly stopped up the door with dirt and 
Stones, in order to prevent any one's ever enterin 
into it; and i amy runder happened to fall in the 
country, they always pointed dur the place with 
dalle or soch werke, ity order to prevent any one's 
walking over it. In # word, they give the epithets of 
unhappy and cursed to those places, and added, that 
| the sun sent down those curses upon them, by the 
mediation of thunder, which they considered as his 
lacquey, and the minister of justice. 
Notwithstanding they adhered so zealously to'the 
worship of the sun, yet che most knowing amon 
the Indians acknowledge a soi of the world, of 
rather first mover of matter, culled by them Pacha- 


He who. anitnates the world. He adds, that their 
veneration for this word" was so great, that they did 
not dare to utter it; but in cast they were forced 
to do it any time, they always pronqmced it with 


grugging wo shouldets, stooping their heads 
and bodies, lifting up their eyes towards heaven, 
and on a sudden casting them on the groutd; hy: 
ing their hands extended on the right shoulder, an 
kissing the air. ey paid a considerable part of 
this worship to the sun, and even to thefIncas ; never- 
much greater vetieratiofi fbr Pathacamie than forthe 
sun. They acknowledged, that he alone arimaredand 
continued the universe; but then, as they had never 


man ansner which the” Inca Atahualipa made, one 
would be apt tö think," that che word Pachacamac 
was one of the stiniè attributes. The Peruvatis 


to that of Pachatama, and whenever they were 
obliged to name him, they used to spit upon the 
ground, 1 their mortal aversion for that 


wicked being. == paid à bate respect to 
the moon, in que of e sum's wife and sister; 
and they honduted the stats, whotn they said were 
5 women, or maids of honout to the House of these 
planets. e TED INNER 

Here follows the account that Garcilasso gives of 
the Huacas or Guacas, which seems more Just arid 


camac, which Garctlasso tells us'signifies expressly, 


the greatest tokens of submission and respect, 


theless Garcilasso relates,” tliat they had in reality a 


seen him, they considered him as the unknown god, 
or rather an invisible and immaterial being. From 


took the character of Cupai to be directly opposite 


rational than what Purchas has cited in his collec- 


| ; 
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Garcilasso informs us, that the word Huaca gigni- 


fies idol and sacred things; such were. the represen- 


tations of the sun; the offerings they made him, 
such as the figures of men, birds, quadrupeds, in 
gold, silver, and wood; not excepting rocks, trees, 
stones, caverns, temples, and tombs, which God 


$anctified either by his presence or his oracles. They 
also give the name of Huacas to the Genii; to the 


heroes ranked among the immortals; to all such 
things as were most beautiful and excellent in their 
kind, and even to the mishapen and monstrous. Ihe 


Spaniards, continues Garcilasso, who were igno- 


rant of these various significations, imagined that 
the Indians took all those things to which they gave 
the name of Huncas for deities, and likewise fancied 
that the Peruvians worshiped hills and hillocks un- 
der the name of Apachitas, for want of knowing 


| that the corrupted word Apachecta, which often 
signifies, be who causes to support or surmount 


some difficulty, expressed, in the Laconic way of 
speaking, used by the Indians, the following Kind 
of blessing: Let us return thanks to him who has 
enabled us to suppott the fatigue we have undergone 
in walking up this hill. a | 
These prayers were offered up to Pachacamac, 
whom they then worshipped mentally, for having 
assisted them in this fatigue. When they were got 
to tue top of the hill, they laid down their burthens, 
in case they carried any; and after having lifted up 
| Fg „and gave the same tokens of adoration as 
ey used with regard to Pachacamac. Moreover, 
they repeated the dative Apachecta two or three 
times over, and afterwards used, by way of offerit.g, 


to pull up the hairs from their eye-brows, and whe- 


ther they tore them up or not, they always blew 
chem in the air, as if they intended to waft them to 
heaven, They had also a custom of putting an herb, 
called Cuca, in their mouths, which they threw 
into'the air, in token that they offered all their most 
precious things to Pachacamac. They were even 
$0 foolithly superstitious as to offer him splinters of 
wood, or even sfraws, in case they could not meet 
with any thing better, or some flint stone; and for 
want of these, an handful of earth. Latge pieces of 
these offeritigs were seen upon the tops of the hill. 
They never looked up to the sun when they per- 
formed these ceremonies, because they did not then 


worship that planet, but Pachacamac. 


Ihe lucas, and the Peruvians their subjects, used 


to Sacrifice several sörts of animals in honour of the 


sun. They also offered him cocoa, corn, rich 


cloaths, and x liquor made of water and maize. 


uons, upon the authority of sererat Spanish authors. 


They always presented the last offering to the sun, in 
| | the 
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their eyes to heaven, tliey cast them down on the 
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the following manner: When they were very dry, 
they first fell to eating, and afterwards dipt the tip 
of their finger in the vessel into which the liquor 
was poured, and this being done, they lifted up their 
eyes to heaven in a very submissive manner; shook 
that finger on which the drop hung, and offered it 
to the sun, as an acknowledgement for liis goodness 
in providing drink for them. At the same time they 
gave two or three kisses to the air, and this oblation 
being made, they all drank as they thought proper. 
Every time they entered into their temples, the 
chief man in the company laid his hand on one of 
his eye-brows, and whether he tore off any of the 
hairs from thence or not, he blew it into the air be- 
fore the idol, as a mark of its being an oblation.“ 
They paid the same adoration to trees, and to all 


such things as they imagined a divine virtue had 


made sacred and religious. | | 2 
The Peruvians. paid a kind of worship to the city 
of Cusco, hecause of its being founded by Mango- 
capac, and we shall observe, that heathen Rome 
had antiently the same reverence paid to it by its 
inhabitants. At Cusco was that wonderful temple 
of the sun, the beauty and riches whereof surpas- 
sed imagination; we shall transcribe the description 
which the Inca Garcilasso has given us thereof. 
Ilis words are as follows: The high altar of this 
pompous edifice stood east-ward, and the roof, which 
was made of timber, and very thick, was thatched 


over, they having no tile or brick among them. The 
four walls of the temple, to consider them from the 
top downwards, were all covered over with plates 
of gold. On the high altar was made the Aura | 


the sun, which was also represented on a gold plate, 
twice as thick as those above-mentioned. This 


figure, which was made of one continued piece, was 


represented with'a round face, Surrounded with rays 


and flames, in the same manner as our painters usu- 
It was of so prodigious a breadth, 


aily draw it. | 
that it almost covered one side of the wall, on which 


nothing was represented but that idol: the reason of 
which was, because this was the only one those In- 


dians had, either in that, or any other temple; nor 


did they worsliuip any other deity than the sun, what- 


ever some writers may afhrm to the contrary. 
On each side of the image of the sun, the several 


bodies of their deceased monarchs were ranged in 
order, according to the course of their respective 


reigns, and so embalmed, the manner of which was 
a secret, that they seemed to be alive. They were 


Seated on thrones of gold, raised on plates of the 


Same metal, with their faces looking towards the 
bottom of the temple; but Huana-capac, the best 


1 


| 


| 
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advantage above the rest, of being Weed directly 


opposite to the image of that planet; and that, be. 


cause of his having merited adoration during his lite. 
time, and for having practised the most exalted 
virtues, and discovered qualities worthy the greatest 
monarch, from his very infancy. But upon the 
coming of the Spaniards, the Indians hid those bo. 
dies with the rest of the treasure; and notwithstand. 
ing the strictest search has been made after them 
they are not yet found. S 5 ; 

his temple had several gates, which were a 
covered over with plates of gold, the chief of which 
looked towards the north, as it still does to this day. 
Moreover, round the walls of this temple was 2 
plate of gold, in the shape of a crown or garland, 
and above an ell broad. On one side of the temple 
was a cloister, built in a quadrangular form, and in 
its highest enclosure a garland of pure gold, an ell 
broad, like the above-mentioned. Round this clois- 
ter were five great square pavillions, or houses, co- 
vered over in the shape of a pyramid. The first was 
built for the habitation of the moon, the sun's wife, 
and stood the nearest to the great chapel of the tem- 
ple; the doors and enclosures of it were covered 
with silver plates, its white colour denoting that it 
was the apartment allotted to the moon, whose 
figure was painted like that of the sun, but with this 
difference, that it stood upon a silver plate, and was 


represented with a woman's face. It was here these 


idolators came and offered up their prayers to the 
moon, whom they imagined to be sister and wife to 
the ö f their Incas, and of their 
whole posterity. In quality of this last, they gave 
her the name of Mama, Quilca, or Mother Moon, 
but without offering any sacrifices to her as to the 


sun. On both sides of this figure were the bodies 


of their deceased queens, ranged in order, according 
to their antiquity. Mama Oello, mother to Huaya- 


capac, had her face turned towards the moon, and 


from a peculiar advantage, was placed above the rest, 
because of her being 8 mother of so worthy a 


Next to the mansion of the moon, was that of 
Venus, the Pleiades, and those of all the other stars. 
They gave the name of Chasca to the planet Venus, 
by which her long and curled; hair was si nified. 
Venus was, moreover, : honpured, because 


they fancied her to be the sun's 


Page, ri me 
that she sometimes went before, and at, other times 


behind him. They also paid great reverence to the 
Pleiades, because of, their wonderful disposition, 
and their appearing to be equal in magnitude. Ihe 


others in genenal were called the moon's waiting. 


' maids, and for this reason they have an apartment 


reloved ob all the sun's children, had the peculiar | assigned 


signed them near their lady, in order to be at hand 

whenever she wants them, because they imagined 

chat the stars were fixed in the sky for the service of 

the moon, and not that of the sun, since they are 

viible in the night only. This apartment and its 

feat gate were covered over with plates of silver, 

je that of the moon, and its roof seemed to repre- 

dent the sky, being adorned with stars of different 

mägnitudes. The third apartment next this last was 

sacred to thunder and lightening. 

ne two last were not considered as gods, but as 

the sun's lacquies, and they had the same idea of 

them, as the ancient Heathens had of thunder, 

which they looked upon as an instrument of Jupi- 

ter's Vengeance. For this reason, their Incas as- 

Signed an apartment, ceiled with gold, to thunder 

and lightening, which they fancied were the sun's 

domestics, and consequently reside in his house; 

and they did not represent either of these images in 

relievo, or on a flat surface, and that because they 

could not copy them from the life, they chiefly stu- 

dying nature in all their images; but they honoured 
them under the name of Vllapa. The Spanish 

writers have not yet found out the signification of 
this word; for some of these have endeavoured to 
draw a parallel between their idolatry and our holy 
religion, in tkis respect; but they have been prodi- 
giously mistaken in it, as well as in several other 
particulars, wherein they have sought, though with 
less foundation, for symbols, or signs of the blessed 
trinity, by giving such an explication as they thought 
proper, to the names of the country, and ascribing 
' belief to the Indians which they never had, as has 
been already shewn in another Mats: 

The fourth apartment was sacred to the rain- bow, 
because they found that it owed its birth to the sun. 
This apartment was all enriched with gold, and the 
ranbow was represented after the life, on plates of 
this metal, with all its variety of colours, on one 
of the faces of the building, and this phænomenon 
was drawn so prodigious large, that. it reached from 
one wall to the other. They called it Cuychu, and 
had it in very great veneration; and whenever it 
appeared in the air, they immediately shut their 
mouths, and put their hands upon it, imagining that 
were they to open it ever so little, their teeth would 
intallibly rot. The fifth and last apartment was that 
of the high-priest, and of the other priests, who 
administered in the temple, and who were all obliged 
to be of the blood of the Incas. This apart- 
ment, enriched like the rest, with gold from top to 
bottom, was not used either for eating or sleeping. 


ut as — apartment for giving audience, and to 
0. 23. | g 
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consult about such sacrifices and other things as re- 


| lated to the service of the temple. 


We must not omit a very remarkable circum- 
Stance, which is, that in the temple of Cusco, there 
were the several gods of those nations whom the 
Incas had conquered... These were there served and 
adored in the presence of the sun, but their worship 
was conditional. "They were first obliged to wor- 
ship that planet in „ of the great god, upon 
which consideration. they were permitted to serve 
the other deities; and such was the state policy of 
the Incas, who did not make a dreadful 8 of 
men's consciences, by terrifying them with sword 
ang halter. On the contrary, they were of opinion, 
that some regard ought to be paid to the religion of 
a Snail people, and justly perceived that it 
would insensibly die away at the sight of a worship, 
which, as it was less absurd, was at the same time 
Supported by the royal authority; nor were they 
mistaken in their conjectures, for the worship of the 
sun was more and more received, and would have 
rooted out that of their strange gods, had not the 
empire of the Incas been destroyed by the Spaniards. 
| But we shall drop these reflections, and leave the 

reader to draw such conclusions as he shall judge 
proper, from what has been already mentioned. 
We shall not describe the pompous temple at Titi- 
caca, but refer the reader to their other ceremonics. 


great feast of that planet, which was kept in June, 
and is a proof of what we before advanced, viz. that 
Pachacamac was one of the attributes of the sun, 
that resplendant fire, which was anciently worship- 
ped by the Persians and Chaldeans. The Peruvians 
asserted, that in this solemn feast they particularly 
worshiped the father of light, as being the sole, su- 
preme, and universal god, whose light and virtue 
_ birth and nourishment to all worldly beings. 
They also solemnized it as a public acknowledg- 
ment that the sun was the father of the first Inca, 
and of all his posterity. "HOW 
The festival opened with sacrifices, and they said, 
it was not lawful to use any fire in those sacrifices, 
but that which was presented them by the sun's 
own hand; for this purpose they made use of a 
eat bracelet, called Chipana, like those which the 
— wore on their left wrists, with this difference, 
that that which was worn by their chief priest was 
larger than the rest. They had instead of a medal, 
aà concave vessel, about the bigness of half an 
orange, very smooth and glittering. This they 
placed directly opposite to the sun, and in a certain 


point where the rays which shot from the vessel 
3 R were. 


This was one of the most solemn ceremonies of the 
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wings were speckled black and white, and sixtcen 
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were collected: aud applied to it instead of a match, 
a little cotton lint, which immediately took fire 
from a natural effect. With this fire thus lighted, 
and given by the hand of the sun, they used to burn 
their victims, and roasted all the flesh which they 
cut that day. ; 

After that, they took some of the same fire, car- 
ried it to the temple of the sun, and the house of 
the virgins elect, and there it was preserved all the 


unlucky omen. In case the sun happened not to 
shine out the eve before the festival, on which day 
every thing was prepared for the sacrifice that was 
to be made on the morrow, and consequently if there 
were no possibility of getting fire that way, they then 
took two little sticks, about as thick as one's thumb, 
aud half an ell in length, made of a wood called 
2 very like cinnamon, and these, by being 
ru 


bed together very hard, had several sparks of |. 


fire drawn out of them which set fire to the match. 
Notwithstading that this was a very good way of 
Stricking fire, they nevertheless, when necessity 
forced them to use it. in the sacrifices which were 
made on their festivals, discovered a deep affliction, 
and looked upon it as a very ill omen, saying, that 
the sun must necessarily be very angry with 
them, since he refussed to give them fire with his 
hand. 

The chief captains of the empire, and the Cura- 
cas or Caciques, always assisted at this festival: 
These, when they were prevented from administer- 


1 


ing at it in person, either by very * affairs, or 


extreme old age, used always to send their sons or 
brothers, accompanied with the noblest of their re- 
lations as their proxies. The Inca, in quality of 
son to the glorious planet of the day, always opened 
the festival ; nor could he be prevented from $0 do- 
ing, unless war called him another way, or he was 
obliged to make a progress through his empire. 
All the nobility of the empire went iu procession to 
present their oblations to the sun, and the Curacas 
appeared in a most splendid, but very whunsical 
dress. Some of these had robes, adorned with gold 
and silver plates, and garlands of the same on their 
caps, and others were dressed in lions' skins. 

After these there advanced others, whom, with 
regard to their dress, we shall take the liberty of 
comparing to angels, they wearing the wings of a 
bird, to which they give the name of Cuntur. These 


feet long from end to end, and those who adorned 
themselves with the feathers of these birds, did it 
purely to shew they were, descenged from them. 


tain frightful masks, by which means th 
the most hideous figures that fancy could possibl 
paint. To see the apish tricks and distortions they 
made in those assemblies, one would have take, 
them for mad men; and to make themselves ap. 
pear more completely SO, they used to make a _ 
fused noise of dissonant instruments, such as flute; 
and drums, holding torn skins in their hands, and 
with these they used to play a thousand silly tricl 
After these Curacas there advanced others dressed 
in a different manner, and each nation carried tie 
weapons used by them in war, such as bows, at- 
rows, lances, javelins, long and short hatchets, to 
tight either with one or both hands. | 
There were others also who wore ornaments, on 
which were represented the glorious actions they 
had performed in honour of the sun, and of their 
Incas; and others again were attended by a great 
train of servants, who played on atables, and hley 
on the trumpet. In a word, every nation appeared 
there in as much pomp and splendor, and with as 
great a train of domestics as they could possibly 
procure ; they all endeavouring to rival their neigh- 
bours in grandeur and magnificence. They always 
prepared themselves for the solemnity of this festival 
by a most strict fast, eating nothing every third day 
but a little white raw maize, with certain herhs 
called Chucam, nor ever drank any other liquor but 
water. During this time, they abstain from all 
commerce with their wives, nor were fires made in 
any part of the city. : 
After this fast, on the eve of the feast of the sun, 
the Inca priests, whose office it was to perform that 
sacrifice, spent the night in getting ready the sheep 
and lambs which were to be sacrificed; and they 
also prepared the victuals and drink that were to be 


ey made 


presented as an oblation to the sun: These several 


affairs were settled, after they had first taken a pretty 
exact account of the number of the people who were 
assembled at the festival; for not only the Curacus, 
the ambassadors, their relations, their domestics and 
Subjects, partook of these oblations, but like wise 
all the nations in general who were then present at 
the solemnity. On the same night the women of 
the sun were employed in kneading a kind of dough 
called Cancu; and this they made in little round 
loaves, about the bigness of an apple. We are to 
observe, that these Indians never made their com 
into bread except at this solemn feast, and another 
called Citua, and then they never eat more than 
two or three pieces of it; for their common bread 
was called Gara, which was a kind of pulse; and 


the corn of which it was made was either baked 


The Yuncas used to disguise themselves with cer- 


or parched. None but such chosen virgins as had 
| devoted 


devoted 
d was made, particularly that which was 
2 the Incas and those of ha royal blood, or 
10 prepare the other viands which were to be eaten 
on that feast; because on that day the sun's chil- 
Jren did not eat their father, but rather the sun gave 
a banquet to his children. Lhe common people 
were waited on by a numberless multitude of other 
women, who prepared their victuals, and took a 
vast deal of care in working up the bread which was 
made for their use, and was always of the finest 
four. "They were not allowed to cat any of it ex- 
cept on this solemn day, which was the greatest of 
all their testivals, for they thought this bread to be 
of a very sacred nature. | 
On the most solemn day of the feast, the Inca 
apfeared in public, accompanied with: his relations, 
when he went with all his train to the. great square 
in Cusco, and there waited barefooted till such time 
as che sun should rise, during Which he looked at- 
tentively towards the east. The moment he saw, 
it appear upon the horizon, he fell prostrate on his 
knees, and opening his arms directly opposite to his 
face, kissed the ar: Ihe Curacas and other of the 
nobles of the empire stood at some distance, and 
worshipped the sun in imitation of the Inca, and the 
princes of the blood. Then the Inca rose up, the 
rest continuing still upon their knees, and took two 
great golden vases, filled with drink, and at the 
zame time, he, in quality of chief of the sun, lifted 
up one of those vases, and she wing it to the sun, 
invited him to drink. The Peruvians were per- 
zuaded that this planet pledged the Inca and all the 
princes of the blood. 11 75 
After the Inca had invited the sun to drink in this 
manner, he poured all the liquor that was in the 


night hand, into a golden tub with ears, whence the 
drink diffused itselt as from a spring into a pipe that 
was curiously wrought, and which reached from the 
great square to the house of the sun. When that was 


ine vessel which he held in his left band, and at the 
ame time the rest was divided among the Incas, by a 
tle gold or silver vessel which each of them had 
"'ougat with. him. In this manner they insensibly 
enptied the Inca's vessel, the liquor whereof ac- 
-orung to them, was sanctified by his hand, or that 
the zun, whose virtue is communicated to them. 
» 105 of the royal blood took a diaught of this 
11107, but they gave the-Curacas the drink which 
ol ns wives had made, and not that which they 


eheyed to be sanctiſied. 


one, he drank a little of it, as his portion, out of 
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judge whether or no their obligation would be agree- 
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che mselves to the sun, in order to be his Ibis ceremony ended, which was no more than 
wives, were permitted to knead the dough of which | 


a preiude to a quaffing- bout, they marched in order 
to the hause of the sun, when all, the king excepted, - 
pulled off their shoes and stockings at twe hundred 
paces distance from the gates of the temple. Ihen 
the Inca and his relations entered it, as being the 
sun's legitimate offspring, and prostrated themselves 
before his image. In the mean time, the Curacas, ». 
who thought themselves unworthy of entering his 
temple, because they were not related to him, stood 
without in a great court which was before the gate; 
and the very moment the Inca had, wich his own 
hand offered the golden vessel, with which he had 
performed the ceremony, the rest gave theirs to those 
Inca priests, who had been nominated and dedicated 
to the sun; for they only were allowed to execute 
that office, and not even those who were related 
to the sun, unless they were of the priesthood.. 
When the sacrificers had offered the vessels of the 
Inca, they went all to the door, to receive those of 
the Curacas, who all walked according to their rc- 
spective ranks, and in the order of time they hal: 
been reduced under the empire of Incas. Besides 
their vessels they also presented to the sun several 


gold and silver pieces, representing in miniature, 


but very naturally, various kinds of animals, as 
sheep, lambs, lizards, toads, adders, foxes, tygers, 
lions, birds of all kinds, and every thing that grew 
in their respective provinces. | 

The offering being ended, each of them returned 
in order to his place, and at the same time the 
Inea priests were seen advancing forwards with a 

reat number of lambs, barren ewes of all colours, 
tor they are natually speckled in this manner, like 
the Spanish horses. Out of all these beasts, which 
belonged to the sun, they took a black lamb; the 


6 Indians making choice of that colour preferably to 
revel dedicated to the sun, which he held in his | 


any other, particularly in their sacrifices; because, 


according to them, it had somethimg divine in it. 


To this they added, that a black beast was generally 
so all over the body, whereas a white one has com- 
monly a black spot upon its snout, which they 
looked upon as a blemish, and for this reason their 
kings were generally dressed in black, and their 
mourning habits were of a mouse colour. 


The first sacrifice which they made of a black 


| lamb, was in order to obtain happy or unhappy pre- 


Sages of the solemnity of their teast ; for these peo- 


ple in every important action, whether in peace or 


war, always sacrificed a lamb, when they took out 
its heart and lights, in order thereby to judge whe- 
ther in peace or war, always sacrificed a lamb, when 
they took its heart and lights, in order thereby to 


able 


A 
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able to the sun; if the war in which they were 

ning to be engaged, would be happy or unsuccess- 
ful, and whether the earth would yield an abundance 
of fruits that year. But we are to observe, that 
they always sacrifced different animals, according 
to the nature of the presages which they were de- 
sirous of obtaining by that means, as lambs, sheep, 
barren ewes ; for they never killed any but what 
were so, nor eat their flesh till such time as they 
were past bringing forth young. In these sacri- 
fices, they took the lamb or sheep which they had 
marked out for slaughter, with his head turned east- 
ward, without tying his feet together ; but three or 
four men held him with all their strength, to pre- 
vent his stirring. They then ripped up its left side, 
the beast being still alive, and thrusting in their 
hands, took from thence the heart, the lights, and 
all the rest of the harslet, which they were obliged 


to pull out entire, without tearing the least part of 
it. ST 


They were as superstitious at lcast as the Greeks 
and the Romans in inspecting the intrails of their 
victims, and this is manifest from that passage of 
the history of the Incas above cited. When the 
lights, after being just taken out, were found still 


panting, it was looked upon to be so haßpy an 
omen, that all other presages were considered as in- 


different or of no consequence; because, said they, 
this alone sufficed to make them propitious, how 
unhappy soever they might be. After they had 
taken out the harslet, they blew up the bladder with 
their breath, then tied it up at the end, or squeezed 
it close with their hands, observing at the same 
time how the passages, through which the air enters 
into the lungs, and the small veins which are gene- 
found there, were swelled ; because the more they 
were inflated, the more the omen was propitious. 
"They also observed several other particulars, which 
it would be a difficult matter for us to relate. 


They looked upon it as an ill omen, if while they 


were ripping up the beast's side, it rose up and es- 
caped out of the hands of those who held it down, 
and they also looked upd it as ill boding, if the 
bladder, which gencrally joins to the harslet, hap- 
pened to break, and had thereby prevented the tak- 
ing it out entire; or if the lights were torn, or the 
heart putrified, and so on. 

The sacrifices concluded with a feast of the sacri- 
fced victim; this they distributed among all persons 
who were present at this solemnity, viz. to the Incas, 
and afterwards to the Curacas, and their train, ac- 
cording to their respective ranks. After they had 
been thus served up with meat, bread, which Gar- 


cilass0 calls Cancu, was given them. They were 


— 


sacred places. 


enriched with a great number of gold rings; which 


then served in other kinds of victuals, all which they 


used to eat without drinking; the Peruvians not be- 
ing allowed to drink at meals. They never drank 
till these were over, but then they would drink 2; 


copiously as any of the European nations. 


They also had other festivals, and that to which 
Garcilasso gives tlie name of Citu, was very re- 
markable, and might be looked upon as a genera] 
lustration or purging by sacrifice. Ihe design of 
this lustration was, to cleanse the soul from those 
pollutions which it contracts with the human body, 
and to preserve the latter from the discascs to which 
it is exposed. These people always prepared tliem— 
selves for it by fasting,. were obliged to abstain {ron 
all commerce with , women, and fast for twenty- 
four hours. "The Peruvians, the night after the 
feast, used to knead pieces, or balls of Cancu, jy 
very devout manner; laid them in earthen keitles, 
and parboiled them till such time as the Cancu was 
collected into one great lump. Of this they made tv 
sorts, one was mixed with blood, which they drew 
from between theeye-browsandnostrils of young clil- 
dren. All those who had fasted, washed their bedes 
before day-break, and afterwards rubbed their heads, 


their faces, their stomachs, shouldeis, arms. and 


thighs, with the above- mentioned dough, in order, 
said they, by this purification, to drive away dis- 
eases and all kinds of infirmities. The purification 
being ended, the oldest person of the highest quality 
in each family, took some of the above-mentioned 
dough, rubbed the door of his house with it, and 
left it sticking, to shew that his house was purified. 
The high-priest performed the same ceremony in 
the palace, and in the temple of the sun, whilst his 
subalterns or deputies purified the chapels and other 
The moment the sun began to ap- 
pear, they began worshipping it, and an Inca of the 
royal family presented himself in the great square at 
Cusco, magnificently robed, having a lance in his 
hand, adorned with feathers of various colours, and 
lance was also used for a standard in war time. Tlis 
Inca went and joined himself to four others, who 


f likewise were armed with lances, which he touch 


with his own; and this was a kind of consecration- 
He then declared, that the sun had made choice 0 
them to drive away diseases and infirmities; vi 
which these four ministers of the sun immediate 5 
set out to execute their orders: They then ists 
the several quarters or districts, upon which 3 
sion every * came out of their houses, 5 = 
their garments, and rubbed their heads, faces, _ 
and thighs. Such were the ceremonies whic jen 
thought purified them; and the whole was el 


panied with great acclamations of joy. ; The mi- 
nisters of the sun took away those evils which 


the people had just got rid of, and drove them to five 


or 5ix leagues distance from the city. RE 

The night following, the above-mentioned Incas 
r21 up and down with straw torches, after which 
they came out of the city, and this nocturnal Justra- 
tion was of service in driving out those evils to 


which the people are exposed in the night time, as 


that of the lances had been serviceable in repelling 
those of the day. They threw into the river in 
which the people had washed themselves, those 
half burnt torches, and whenever any pieces of them 
were found by the water - side, they would run away 
from them as if they had been infected with the 
plague. These feasts concluded with rejoicings, 
intermixed with prayers, thanks, and sacrrfices to 


the sun. 


But this account we have given of the Religion of 


these people, is only consistent with what state they 


were in when the Spaniards first invaded them. For 


before that time, there were many other religious 
sentiments embraced, and therefore in this article 
we shall only give a transient account of those na- 
tions whose entry the Incas destroyed in order to 
establish their own, Those of the valley of Rimac, 
afterwards calle Lima, worshiped the idol Rimac 
under the figure of a man, who answered such 
questions as were made it, like the antient oracles 
of Greece. Rimac is as much as to say, He who 
peaks, and this idol was lodged in a very magnifi- 
cent temple, which, however, was not so pompous 
as that of Pachacamac. - | 
They also worshipped Pachacamac, but offered 
do victims to his honour ; and so great was the ve- 
neration they bore him, that they did not dare to 
once cast their eyes up to him. Their kings and 
priests always walked backwards whenever they en- 
tered his temple, and came out of it in the same 
manner, without so much as once lifting up their 
eyes towards the idol. | | 

The Antis, a people who inhabit towards the 
mountains of Peru, worskipped tygers and adders, 
and also the herb coca. They put all their captives 
10 death witleyt the least mercy, but with this dif- 
ference, that a prisoner of no distinction was im- 
meuntely pat to death, whereas a man who was 
tought” worthy of that fatal honour, was sacri- 
aved with great solemnity; for which purpose he 
Was Stripped naked, then they tied him to a great 
ke, and afterwards slashed his whole body with 


8 
but first cut 


the flesh from off the most brawny parts, 
0. 23. | 1 85 | 


knives and razors, made of a flint stone, ground very ö 
arp, 1 hey did not immediately tear him to pieces, 
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such as the calves of the legs, the thighs and but- 
tocks, after which, their men, women, and children 
smeared themselves with the blood of these unhapp 

wretches, and devoured them before they were de 4 
The women used to rub the tip of their breasts with 
their blood, and afterwards = their children the 
blood of their enemies to suck, mixed with the milk 
which nature had given them for the sustenance of 


those little creatures. These inluman wretches- 


called this bloody execution a religious ceremony, 
and ranked all such as had suffered death with cou- 
rage, or rather with a savage bravery, in the num- 
ber of their gods, and lodged them under the huts 
on the tops of their mountains, but such as sunk 
under the violence of their tortures were thrown 


among the carrion. 


The savages of the province of Manta worshipped 
the sea, fishes, tygers, lions, and several other wild 
beasts, as also an emerald of a prodigious size, which 
they used to expose to public view in their svlemn 
festivals. They used to slay their prisoners of war, 
and after having stuffed their skins with earth and 
ashes, hung them up as trophies on the gates of 


the temples of their idols. We shall wave a farther 


description of these absurdities, since they would 


only tire the reader. | 

They relate, that a man of extraordinary shape, 
whose name was Choun, and whose body had nei- 
ther bones nor muscles, came from the north into 
their country; that he levelled mountains, filled up 
vallies, and opened himself a passage through the 
most inaccessible places. Fhis Choun created the 


first inhabitants of Peru, giving them the herbs and 


wild fruits of the field for their sustenance. They 
also relate, that this first founder of Peru, having 
been injured by some savages who inhabited the 
plains, changed part of the ground, which before 


had been very fruitful, into sand, forbid the rain to 
fall, and dried up the plants: But that being after- 


wards moved with compassion, he opened the 
Springs, and suffered the rivers to flow; and this 


Choun was worshipped as a god, till such time as 


Pachacamac came from the south. | 

Choun disappeared after the arrival of Pachaca- 
mac, Who was much mightier, and metamorphosed 
all the men whom Choun had created, into wild 
beasts. The Peruvians had some knowledge of the 
flood; but as it would be a difficult matter to draw 
any thing accurate from the account they give of it, 


we chall not take any notice here of the great vene- 


ration they paid to the rainbow; their superstitious 
opinions concerning comets; the predictions which 
they drew from dreams; nor of the opinion they had 
that the sun at his setting used to plunge himself 
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into the ocean, ' where it lost its light and heat, both 


which it recovered after having passed under the 
earth, which they placed on the surface of the wa- 


| ters, and that it afterwards rose in the morning 


through the gates of the east. lence we may judge 
of the nature of the human mind, when uninformed 
of certain things, and whether the people of all 
countries are not disposed to receive the same impres- 


sions of superstition. 


Indeed, there is great difficulty in getting quit of 
superstition, after a person has arrived at years of 
maturity; for a long persuasion of the truth of an 
thing sinks deep into the mind; and to use the old 
proverb, Custom becomes second nature.“ In 
all addresses to people to induce them to leaie super- 


stition, and embrace the truth, we ought to be ex- 


tremely cautious; for those who are too precipitate 
in attacking prejudices, generally run those whom 


they attempt to convert into a disbelief of every 
thing, Which commonly lays the foundation of 


Deism. i 

We shall conclude this article of their religion 
with the notion they had of eclipses. Whenever 
the sun was eclipsed, they imagined he was angry 


with them, and looked on the disorder, which, said 


they, appeared in his countenance, as a manifest 
proof of it. When the moon was eclipsed, they 
fancied it was sick; and when total, that it would 
infallibly die; that then it would fall from the sky, 
that all would be destroyed, and the world be at an 
end. In order to prevent these misfortunes, they, 
the moment the eclipse began, made a prodigious 
noise with horns, trumpets, and drums. They tied 
dogs to trees, and whipped them unmercifully, in 


order to make them bark so very loud, that the 


moon, whom they now thought was now fallen in 

a swoon through the violence of pain, and who 

loved those creatures, because of the Rane! services 

they had formerly done her, was force 

at their cries. 
None but the Incas, who were of the royal fa- 

mily, were admitted to be priests of the sun; but 


those who were Incas by a special grant, that is, had 


been raised to that honour for their merit, were al- 
lowed to officiate in the inferior services of religious 
worship. We have already mentioned the sacrifices 
which the priests made to the sun, to which we will 
now add, that they did not always sacrifice in the same 
place, but frequently in the court of the temple of 


the sun; but that the sacrifices of the chief feast of 


the sun were performed in the great square at Cusco: 
The priests were obliged to enter the temple of the 
zun bare-footed and bare- legged. | 

They always chose one of the king's uncles or 


to awaken 


* 


moon, during which they abstained 


brothers for the sovereign pontiff, in default of 
which they were obliged-to elect a legitimate rela. 
tion of his. The priests had no habit peculiar 10 
their order, but in all those provinces where the sun 
had a great number of temples, none but the natives, 


and such as were related to the chief man of ec 


province, were allowed to exercise that religious 


employment. The chief priest, who was $omethin 


like a bishop among them, was obliged to be an 
Inca. And in order that they might conform them. 
selves to their metropolitan in their sacrifices and 
ceremonies, their Incas were always elected as su- 
periors in times of peace and war; but they did not 
remove the natives to prevent their having any room 
to say they were despised, or treated in an arbitrary 
mai.ner. The chief priest told the people the things 
he had consulted the sun about, and what the latter 
had commanded him to declare to them, according 
to the doctrine of their religion. In a word, he 
declared those things to them which he had disco- 
vered by auguries, sacrifices, and such like super— 
stitions as prevailed among them; and they give their 
priests a name which signifies to guess ot divine. 

There were several apartments in the house of the 
sun, appropriated to the priests and domestics, who 
were all, as we have before observed, Incas by spe- 
cial grant: For no Indian, though of ever so great 
quality, was allowed to enter into it, unless he was 
an Inca; neither were the ladies suffered to go into 
it, not even the kings wives or daughters. The 
priests administered in the temple in their turns 
weekly, which they consulted by the quarters of the 

| 4x all com- 

merce with their wives, and continued in the temple 
day and night. - All the time that the priests and 
ministers of the religion of the Incas were perferm- 
ing their respective functions in the temples, in 
which they administered weekly, as was before ob- 
served, they were maintained out of the revenues of 
the sun. "This was the name they gave to the pio- 
duce of certain lands, which they gave to that planet 
as his demesnes or inheritance, which generally 
include about a third part of the lands of each 
province. 5 

These people had also nuns among them, ho 


devoted a perpetual virginity to the sun. They 


\ 


were so very scrupulous upon this head, that they al 
ways made choice of girls under eight years of age, 
to prevent their being imposed upon. They were 
particularly cautious with regard to those virgins 0 
the religious house at Cusco, they being designe 
for the sun's wives; for which reason none were 
admitted in that convent but the daughters of - 


Incas of the blood-royal, which was not mixed 121 
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that of strangers. The most ancient -among these 
were chosen as abbesses. 'Fhese had the direction 
of the younger ; taught them all kind of needle- 
works, instructed them in divine service, and had 
an eye to their infirmities : Their confinement was 
0 close, that they never had an opportunity of see- 
ing either men or women; nor had they either turn- 
ing boX, or parlour in their convent. 

We are assured that these injunctions were ob- 
served with the utmost exactness, and that the law 
by which those who broke the vow they had made 
pressibly rigorous. Garcilasso says as follows upon 
that head. If among so great a number of reli- 
gious, any one of them should happen to violate her 
chastity, there was a law, by which it was enacted, 
that the nun so offending should be buried alive, 
and her gallant hanged. But as the putting to death of 
one man only was thought vastly disproportionate to 


so great a crime as that of violating a maiden devoted 


tothe sun their god, and the father of their kings, 
it was moreover enacted by the same law, that not 
only the person offending should be punished, but 
also his wife, his children, his servants, his relations, 
and all the inhabitants where he resided, not ex- 
cepting the babes who sucked at the breast. For this 
purpose, they razed the city and paved it with stones, 
by which means every part of it remained desart, 
cursed, and excommunicated, as a testimony of that 


city's having given birth to so detestable a wretch: 


They likewise endeavoured to hinder any one from 


treading upon that ground, and even beasts if possi- 


ble. This law, however, was never put in execu- 
tion, because no one ever happened to be guilty of 
this crime in that country. | | | 
_ They had convents, like those of Cusco, in all the 
chief provinces of the empire. In these they ad- 
mitted maidens of all ranks or degrees, whether of the 
royal blood and legitimate, or bastards and of foreign 
extraction. They sometimes admitted into them, 
zrhich, however, was a very great favour, the 


daughters of such lords as had vassals under them, 


not excepting those of the meanest citizens, pro- 
vided they were beautiful ; for upon that condition 
they were educated, in order. to their becoming 
one day the daughters of the sun, or the Incas 
nustresses, and were. superintended with as much 


care as the women dedicated to that planet. These, 


like the rest, had young women to wait upon them, 
and were maintained at the king's expence, in 
quality of his wives. Moreover, they, as well as 
| the virgins of the sun, generally spent their tume in 
Spinning, and in making robes or gowns for the 
Inca, who always distributed part of them among his 


10 the sun their husband was punished, was ine x- 
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relations and the Curacas, as like wise among the 


most renowned generals, and such as he was desir- 
Siraus of distinguishing by his favour; which was 
both looked upon as just and seemly, since those 


habits were wrought by his own and not by the sun's 


wives, and were made for himself, and not for his 
father. | | 

Ihe above-mentioned women had also their Ma- 
macunas like those of Cusco, but with this differ- 
ence, that these were always legitimate children of 
the royal family, and were obliged to spend their lives 


in those convents, to all which conditions the wives 


of the sun were obliged to submit; whereas in the 
other convents of the empire, they received maidens 
of all ranks and conditions, provided they were 
beautiful, and virgins of unsullied chasuty ; they 
being devoted to the Incas, to whom they were de- 
livered up at first as&ing ; and these were allowed 
to keep them as their mistresses, in case they hap- 
pened to be agreeable in their eyes ; and these con- 
vents were in reality so many seraghos, like those 
of the east. Such as attempted to violate the ho- 
nour of the Incas wives, were punished with as 
much severity as those who debauched the virgins 
devoted to the sun ; for the law had enacted in 
this manner, because the crime was equally enor- 


mous. 


Such young women as had been once pitched 
upon for the king's mistresses, and had had any com- 
merce with him, were not allowed to retuin home 
without his leave, but attended in the palace in qua- 
lity of ladies of the bed-chamber to the queen, till 
such time as they were permitted to return back into 


their own countries, where they reccived the utmost 


civilities, and were waited upon with a religious re- 
spect, because the people of their country thought 
It a great honour to have have one of the Incas's 
wives. As for such nuns as were not chosen by the 
king for his mistresses, they remained in the con- 
vent, till they grew in years; and after the king's 
death, his mistresses had the title of Mamacuna be- 
stowed upon them by his successor, because they 
were appointed governantes of his mistresses, whom 
they used to instruct, as a mother-in-law would 


teach her step-daughters. We should not have re- 


lated these several particulars, Which seem fitter for 


an episode in romance, than to embellish the reli- 


gion of a people, had not the Peruvians considered 


every circumstance which relates to their sovereigns, 


as so many religious rites, or ceremonies. . _ 
There were several other ladies of the blood royal, 


_ wholed a retired life in their own houses, and made 


a private vow of chastity without entering into any 
convent, If at any time they went abroad, it was 
only 


wed 
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only to visit their nearest female relations, when 
they were either indisposed, in labour, about cutting 

off the hair of their bloat children, or about giving 
them a name. These women were so conspicuous 
for their chastity, and the strictness of their lives, 


that they were honoured with the peculiar title of 


Oello's, a name which was sacred in their idolatrous 
religions. These ladies were obliged to be sincerely 


1 


| 


chaste, and not disguise it with a falfe varnish ; for 


if ever the least trick or artifice was discovered in 
their conduct, they were either burnt alive. or 
thrown into the hon's den. A widow never stirred 
out of her house during the first year of her widow- 
hood, and seldom married again if she had no chil- 
dren ; and if she had any, she spent her life in per- 
petual continence, and never entered a second time 
into the married state. This virture gained them 80 


universal an esteem, that several very considerable 


privileges were granted in their favour; and there 
were many laws and statutes, by which it was ex- 
pressly enacted, that the widows' lands should be 


ploughed sooner than those of the Curacas, or even 


of the Incas. ; 
Before we conclude this article, it will be proper 


to take some notice of their confessions and the pe- 


nance that followed after it. Persuaded from rea- 
son and the convictions of conscience, that the sins 
of mankind do necessarily draw down evils and 
the avenging arm of heaven, they imagined them- 
selves bound to expiate their crimes - sacrifices 
and penances. There were confessors established in 


all paris of the empire, who always imposed a chas- 


tisement proportionable to the greatness of the sin, 
aud there were also certain women who had a share 
in this religious function. In the province of Col- 
lasuio they employed charms for the discovery of 
sins, and sometimes discovered them by inspecting 
the intrails of victims; for he who conceals his 
faults was beat with stones. They confessed them- 
selves on all those occasions where the divine assist- 
ance is immediately necessary; but the great and so- 
lemn confession was made whenever the Inca was 
sick. Ihe Inca confessed himself to the sun only, 
after which he washed himself in a running stream, 
addressing it in these word : © Receive the sins which 
] have confessed to the sun, and carry them into the 
sca.“ Ther penances consisted in fastings, oblations, 
withdrawing into the most desart part of the moun- 
tains, scourgings, &c. And now we shall proceed to 
the marriage ceremonies. ; | 
We shall begin this part with the marriage of 
such as were either nearly or distinctly related to 
the Incas, of which aa: fas gives the following 
account :—The king caused to assemble annually, 
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districts, called Hi 


or every two years, at a certain tine, all the marri. 
ageable young men and maidens of his family, that 
were in Cusco. The stated age was eighieen or 
twenty for the maidens, and twenty-four for the 
men; for they were never allowed to marry young. 
er, because, said they, it was fitting the partic; 
should be of an age requisite for the well governing 
their families, and affirmed that it was mere folly to 
dispose of them sooner in marriage, 
When the marriage was agreed upon, the Inca 
set himself in the midst of them, they all Standing 
one by another: He then called them by their names, 
after which taking them by the hand, he made them 
promise a mutual faith, which being done, he gare 
them into the hands of their parents. - 'Then the 


new-married couple went to the house of the bride- 


groom's father, and the wedding was solemnized for 
three or four days or more, according as the nearest 


relations judged proper. The young women who 


were married in this manner, were afterwards called 
the lawful wives, or the waves given by the hand of 
the Inca ; a title which was bestowed purely to do 
them the greater honour. When the Inca had thus 
married Jus relations, the next day the ministers ap- 
pointed for that purpose married the rest of the 
young men, sons to the inhabitants of Cusco, in the 
same order, according to the division of the several 
er and Lower Cusco. 

Ihe relations furnished the moveables or'utensils 
of the house, every one bringing something; and 
this they — very punctually among them- 
selves, and never made any sacrifices or other cere- 
monies at the weddings. The governors and Cura- 
cas were, by their employments, obliged to mary 
the young men and maidens of their provinces in 
the same manner. They were bound to assist in 
person at those weddings, or solemnize themselves 
in qualiy of lords and fathers of their country. 

- The corporations of every city were obliged to 
provide houses for their new-married citizens, and 
the nearest relations to funish- them with moveables. 
"They did not allow the inhabitants of one province 
or city to marry with those of another, but were all 
obliged to marry among themgelves, and with their 
own relations, like the ancient tribes of Israel; 
which was done to prevent their nations and familics 
from being blended and confounded with one ano: 
ther. They nevertheless excepted sisters. All tte 
inhabitants of the same city, or of the same pro- 
vince, called themselves relations, in case they were 
of the same nation, and spoke the same language. 
To which let us add, that they were forbid to qu" 
their province or city, or to go from one district 
another, because they could not confound _ 
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dune which ad- been established by the citizens; 


besides, their corporations regulated the houses, 
which they were not permitted to do more than once, 
und that only in their own district, and with the 
 coment , 8 
The heir to the crown used to marry his own 


ter, in imitation of the sun and the first Inca. For, | 


since the sun took the moon his sister to 


aid they, ' 11 
— had married their two first children toge- 


wife, and 


| ther, it was but reasonable the same order should be 


observed with regard to the king's eldest children. 
They also added, that the blood of the sun must not 
be mixed with that of men; that the succession 
onght to devolve on the heir both of the father and 
mother's side, and that otherwise he lost his right; 
for they were very exact with regard 
zion to the crown. The elder brother was lawful 
heir to the crown, and married his. own sister; but 
in default of an own sister, he married that woman 
of the blood-royal who was nearest related to him, 
whether she was his half sister, his cousin, his niece, 
or his aunt; and this she-rehtion-might inherit the 
crown in default of male issue, as in Spain. 

case the king's eldest sister brought him no children, 
he married Her second or third sister, till such time 


* 


as Some were born to him. 


7 po 


This wife was called Coya, that ĩs, queen or em- 


press, and these kings, besides their lawful- wives, 
usually kept sevetal mistresses, some of whom were 
aliens, and others related in the fourth degree of 
consanguinity, and even beyo 


on those children which they had by their relations 


by 
as legitimate, because they were of 55 own blood; | 


but those whom the Incas had by the aliens, were 
considered as bastards; for notwithstanding the re- 
spect that was shewn them because of their royal 
extraction, they y 

those of the royal blood: These they worshipped as 
gods, but honoured the others as men. 

Purchas relates, on the testimony of the Spanish 
writers, that the bridegroom used to go to the house 
of his bride, and put her on the "gg a kind of 
Shoe. If the bride were a. virgin, the shoe was made 
of-wool; but if a: widow, it was made of a kind of 
reed. The royal habit of the Incas requires a parti- 
cular explication; for which purpose we shall bor- 
row the description of: it from the author of the 
history of the Incas. The Inca generally wore a 
Kind of twist about his head, called Lauta, of about 
an inch wide, and made almost in a square form, 

which went five or six times round his head, with a 


coloured border chat reached from one temple to the 


other. 


5 habit was a waistcoat that reached down to 
No. 23. | 


In 


55 did not revere them as much as 


to the succes- 


ond. They looked up- 
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otherwise the festival would have been good 
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the knee, called by the natives Uncu, and by the 


Spaniards Cusma, which 1s not a word of the gene- 
ral language, but rather of some particular province. 
Instead of a cloak they wore a kind of surtout called 
Yacola. Ihe nuns also made a kind of square purse 
for the Incas, which they wore as it were in a sling, 
tied to a twist neatly wrought, and about the breadth 
of two fingers. I hese puises, called Chuspa, were 
used only to hold the herb Cuca or Cocoa, which 
the Indians generally chew: This Cuca was not. 
then so common as in our days; for none but the 


Inca was allowed to eat of it, his relations and cer- 


tain Curacas excepted, to whom the king used to 
send yearly several baskets full, by way of present, 
which was looked upon as a very great favour. 
From their marriages, &c. we pass on to those 
customs which relate: to their children, and the edu- 
cation they gave them. Ihe Incas always made 


great feasts, and extraordinary rejoicings at the 
weaning of their eldest children; because the right 
of seniority, particularly of males, was had in great 
esteem by the Incas, and after their example, by all 


their subjects; but few rejoicings were made at the 


birth of their daughters or younger children. 


They weaned their children at two years old, and 
cut off their hair which they had brought with them 
into the world; never touching them till that time, 
nor did they give the name by which they wore to 


be called. When this ceremony was to be performed, 


all the relations met together, and he who was chose 
godfather first cut the child's hair with his scissars, 
if we may give that name to certain razors made of 
flint stone, which they employed for that purpose, 


the Indians being unacquainted with those sctssars 


used among us. After the godfather, the rest cut 
off some of the child's hair in their turn, according 
to their age and quality; which done, they all agreed 


upon giving it a name, and then offered it their se- 


veral gifts; some giving clothes, others cattle, others 
weapons of several kinds, and others gold and silver 
drinking vessels, which, however, were presented 
to none but those of the royal- extraction, for the 
common sort of people were not allowed to use 
them, unless by a special grant. | 

The: presents being made, they all drank copi _— 
or 
nought, and danced and sung till night. This lasted 
for three. or four days, according to tlie quality of 
the child's relations. Ihey observed almost the 
same ceremony at the weaning of the heir to the 
crown, and also cut off his heir, if we except that 
this was-a royal solemnity, and that the high priest 
of the sun was always chosen for his godfather. On 
this occasion all the Curacas of the kingdom assisted 


* personally, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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perronally, or by their embazzadors, at the solem- 


nity, which held for twenty days together, and made 


rich presents to the prince, such as gold, silver, pre- 


cious stones, and the most valuable things of their | 


respective provinces. . | 
As subjects love to imitate their princes, the Cu- 
racas, and in general all those of Peru, made like- 


wise great rejoicings on these occasions, according 


to their rank and qualit 7: and this was one of their 
most solemn festivals. They were extremely cateful 


not to bring up their children too tenderly, and this 


was generally observed from the king to the beggar. 
The moment the child was born, it was washed 
with cold water, and then wrapped up in swaddling 
clothes, which they repeated every morning, after 
having left the water in the dew the greatest part of 
the time. Moreover, whea the mother was for 
fondling her child in an extraordinary manner, she 


took water in her mouth, and squirted it over all his 


body, the crown of the head excepted, which she 
never touched. When those people were asked why: 
they did this, they answered, that they did it to 
inure their children to cold and toil, and strengthen 
their limbs. They never swathed their arms till they 
three months old, saying, that it 
would weaken them: And, they generally kept them 
in a cradle, which was a kind of bench with four 
feet, one of which was made shorter than the rest, 
purposely that they might be rocked with greater 
ease. Ihe bed in which the child lay, was a kind 
of coarse net, in which the babe was wrapped on 
both sides of the cradle, to prevent his falling out. 

Mothers never took their children in their arms, 


they would always be for staying in them, were 
they to be used to it, and then it would be a difficult 
matter to confine them ta their cradles. However, 


whenever they thought proper to take them out of | 
it, they used to make a hole in the ground, and set 
the child upright in it breast-high; they then 8wathed | 


them with old clouts or rags, in order to make them 


lie the softer, and at the same time gave them several 


play things to divert them with, but never once took 


them in their arms, though they were the children 


of the greatest lords in the empire. When a mother 
wanted to give her child suck, she used to lay her- 
self down upon it, but never give it suck above three 


times a day, viz. at morning, noon, and evening; 


nor would she ever give it the breast but at those 
times, and would let it squal rather than suffer it to 
get a habit of sucking all day long. All the women 
of that country did the same, and the reason they 
gave for it was, that it made them nasty and subject 


to vomiting, that they became gluttons when they most respectable authority. la 
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grew up, and chat the beasts themselves furnished 
them with an example, Who never suckled their 
young but at certain times of the day, and not al 
n 


night long. The greatest lady in the empire brougit 
up her children herself, and never gave them to — 


ther to nurse, unless forced to it by some great in. 


disposition; nor had she any commerce with her 


husband all the time she suckled it, for fear of Spoil- 
ing her milk, which might throw the child into & 


= 


consumption. 


As the child grew up, they trengthened its body 


by labour and exercise, after which it was put under 
the direction of the Amautas, who were the Peru- 
vian philosophers or doctors. These Amautas regu. 


lated the manners of their youth, instructed them in 
the ceremonies and precepts of religion, in the laws 
of the empire, and the duty Which man owes to his 
fellow-creatures.. The minds of children were culti- 


vated almost from their tender infancy; at six or 


seven years of age they always 
ment assigned them, , which: was 
their years. In fine, the care they took to 5hun 
idleness and indolence, was such, as might july 
put nations infinitely more knowing than Wn 
ta the bluch. Nor were they less careful of flying 
from luxury, still more dangerous than idleness, 
vrhose only aim is to flatter the senses, and administer 
fuel to vanity, to awake in us a sense for pleasure in 


some employ- 


proportion as it decays in us, and which keeps the 


spirits in a perpetual hurry, even to the last gasp, 


notwithstanding its inability to produce the least fruits 
from all its labours, or even to discover one single 
not even when they gave them suck; for, said they, ,. 
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An Ae of the Religion of thase Savages who | 


inhabit Canada and its Neighbourhood. 


The Jevits have related many thin $ concerning 
these people, which might have passed for truth had 
it not happened that great part of that country Was 


in 1763, given up to the English, 80 that we have 


now the most uncontroverted accounts of ever 
thing relating to them. That they are all idolators 
is not saying that they are any worse than the inha- 


bitants of other Heathen nations, and it must be 
acknowledged, that in some things they are not 80 


horridly gross and abominable as those in Africa. 
But then they are divided into so many different 
clans, tribes, hordes, &c. that in some particulars 
_ differ much from each other. Of all these 5 
shall proceed to give an account from the best an 
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In several of these nations, they worship the sun, 
| 4nd as soon as they perceive day-break, they waft 
the first cloud of 8moak that comes from their calu- 
mets towards that object, at the same time mumb- 
ling over a few words, as their first morning prayers. 
They afterwards 8moak towards the four quarters of 
he world. Some of them paint their bodies over 
| with the figures of wild beasts, to make them ap- 
pear the more terrible to their enemies, which practice 
;; of great antiquity, for we find it was practised by 
the Ancient Britons. a 5 
In other parts of this vast extensive country, the 

rages believe the world to have been created by a 
| woman, who, together with her son, presides over 
it, They say that man is the principle of every 
thing good, and woman the principle of every thing 


evil, They further believe, that the woman who | 


created the earth, being big with child, fell down 
{om heaven, and dropped on the back of a tortoise. 
lt will appear evident to every unprejudiced person, 
that we have here the outlines of the Mosaic histo 
of the fall of man, and although blended by fable, 
vet not more so than what is related by the Greek 
and Roman poets. FR 
| Others of these savages are of opinion that the 
world was created by a spirit, and that one Misson 
| restored it after the flood. They tell us, that one 
| Gay as Misson was hunting, his dogs lost themselves 
in a great lake, which happening to overflow, soon 
| gread itself over all the earth. Those savages who 
inhabit near the source of the river St. Lawrence, 
believe that a woman hovered sometimes in the air, 
| and at last fell down on the back of a tortoise, that 
| mud gathered round the tortoise from the sea and 
tormed the earth. | : 
However, as this woman did not delight in soli- 
| tude, a spirit descended from above, and finding her 
asleep, drew near to her, that the result of this was, 
ite became with child, and was delivered of two 
bons who came out of her side. When those chil- 
| ten were grown up, they exercised themselves in 
hunting, and as one of them was a much more skil- 
ful hunter than the other, jealousy soon occasioned 
dscord, and the unskilful hunter, who was of a 
very savage temper, treated his brother with so much 
cruelty, that he left this world and ascended to 
ven. This notion of theirs seems to relate to the 
wo sons of Adam, Cain and Abel. 
lere that the world began at that time. They sa 
that Mischapous, whom the look upon as 4 Su. 
Fieme Being, first created ils heavens, and after- 
| Wards created all the animals that were on floating 
woods and groves. With these he made a bridge, 


They have some idea of the flood, and they be- 
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into. a large terrestrial globe. 
opinion, that men sprung originally from the putri- 
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but foreseeing that all these creatures could not live 
long in that state, and that his work would be im- 
rick, unless he took care to secure them from 
misfortunes, and from being starved; and having at 
that time command only over the heavens, he ad- 
dressed himself to Michinisi, the god of waters, and 
would have borrowed some land of him in order to 
settle his creatures on it, but Michinisi was not wil- 
ling to comply with his request. 

Thus disappointed, Michapons sent the beaver, 
the otter, and the rat one after an other, to search 
for land at the bottom of the sea, but none of them - 
brought any thing except the rat, who had in her 
mouth a few particles of sand. Michapors kneaded 
this sand into a leaven, which swelled to a great 
mountain. The fox was ordered to walk round this 
mountain; but it was so large that he soon became 
weary, and the Michapous enlarged the mountain 
Some 'of them are of 


fied carcases of beasts, and we find Virgil embrac- 
ing the same notion concerning the origin of Bees. 


A steer of two years old they take whose head, 
Now first with burnish'd horns begins to spread: 
1 


hey steep his nostrils, while he strives in vain 


| To breathe free air, and struggles with his pain. 


Knock'd down, he dies; his bowels bruis'd within, 
Betray no wound in his unbroken skin. 


Extended thus, in his obscene abode, 
| They leave the beast; but first sweet flowers 


are 
strew'd: ES, ; 
Beneath his body, broken boughs and thyme, 
And pleasing Cassia, just renew'd in prime. 
The — Mood in this close prison pent, 
Begins to boil, and through the bones foment; 
Then wond'rous to behold, new creatures rise, 
A moving mass at first, and short of thighs ; 


Till shocting out with legs, and imped with wings, 


The grubs proceed the bees with pointed stings. 


These savages tell us farther, that some of the 
animals having quarrelled among themselves, Micha- 
pous killed them, and a man rose from the putre- 
faction; and this new man invented the bow and 
arrow, which he employed against the beasts. It 
happened one day, that one of them being separated 
from the rest, discovered a hut, where he found 
Michapous, who gave him a wife, and prescribed 
the several duties to be observed between them. 


Man had hunting and fishing allotted him for his 


part, and all domestic affairs were committed to the 
wife. From these men proceeded, and they lived 
in felicity together, having power over the gg" 
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likewise in the immortality of the soul; an 
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and fiercest beasts; but as they began to multiply, 
so they were obliged to look out for new countries 
to hunt in. At length discord and jealousy began 


to arise among the hunters, and this they consider as 


the origin of wars. 4 
We have been the more particular in our account 


of those different opinions concerning the creation of 


the world, because lord Kames has, from those dif- 
ferences inferred, that there is not, in the whole 
world, any certain accounts to be depended on. His 


lordship was of a very different opinion when he 
wrote his essays on religion, but - alas! in his ad- 


vanced years, he has changed his sentiments. Some 


of these savages have temples erected to the sun, one 


of which is described in the following manner. 


It is surrounded by a wg wall, and the area | 


within the wall serves for a place for the people to 


walk in. Upon this wall a great number of spikes 
are set, on the sharp ends of which they fix the 
heads of their enemies, and likewise those of the | 


most notorious criminals. Over the front is laid a 
great log of wood, raised high, and surrounded with 


hair, and garnished with scalps as so many trophies. | 


The inside of the temple is painted with a vast num- 
ber of figures, and in the middle is a sort of fire, a 
place which serves them for an altar. Two priests 
dressed in white, burn these logs, while the con- 


gregation are offering up their prayers. There is a | 


closet in the wall which they call the tabernacle of 
God, and two eagles with extended wings hang on 
it, looking towards the sun. '[heir prayers are 


three times a day, namely, at sun rising, noon, and | 


sun-setting. | | 
The Canadians give the name of great spirit to 


that Supreme Being, whom may also call Quitichi 
Manitou, and to whom they celebrate grand sacri- 


fces. . 


They not only believe in the Supreme Regs but 
they 


consider all souls as emanations from the universal 


father of spirits. This notion is. the same as we find 
embraced by the Greeks and Romans, and, indeed, 


by almost all nations in the world, except those who 
are called Materialists; but happy for mankind their 
numbers are but few. . But although these savages 
adore but one Supreme Being, yet, like other Hea- 
thens, they have their idols, that is, they have ima- 
ges by which they represent the Divine attributes 
and operations. Ihis propensity to idolatry among 
them needs not to be wondered at, when we consi- 
der, that they are followed, in some measure, by 
some who call themsclves Christians. 5 

The subject matter of all their hymns, is the 
praise of the beauties of the works of nature; che 


goodness of the Supreme Being their victories and 


the defeat of their enemies. The women addre;, 
speeches to the rising sun, and present their chili 
to him at the same time. From all this it appear;, | 
that these people are far from being Atheists, aud 
probably it may be a doubt whether there is +» 
Atheist in the world. Seneca, a Heathen, sas. 
chat although men may ih words deny the being of 
God, yet their hearts condemn the. thought; and i: 


is certain, that without a firm persuasion of the ex. 


istence of an Almighty power, man would be more 
miserable than the beasts in the field. For man las 
hopes or fears of something hereafter, whereas tie | 
beasts have none. | 

We are assured that it is a very difficult matter to | 
convert these people to the Christian religion, which 
can only be aseribed to two causes; first, the supa 


stition of the Roman Catholics, whose ceremonies 


are, in some measure, as ridiculous as their own; 
and, secondly, to the want of human learning. 1: 
is necessary, however, to observe, that in cons 
quence of these people being now subject to Great- | 
Britain, though still governed by the French laws, 
many improvements have been made; but of this we 
Shall speak more largely afterwards. | 
In their marriage ceremonies they differ but litle 
from the savages who inhabit Hudson's Bay. When 


a young man falls in love with a girl, he makes a 


formal demand of her from herfather, or the nearest 


relation then living. When they are come to an agree- 


ment, the young man's father assembles all his rela- } 
tons, and declares to them his intention of bestowing 
his son in marriage, and his relations bring as many | 
things to the hut as they can offer, as presents for 

the eee savage. | 
His mother carries part of the goods to the young 
woman's hut, and, at the same time, the bride's | 
mother declares to her daughter, that she has mar- 
ried her to such a person, meaning the young man 
already mentioned. The maiden must not make any | 
objection, for that would be dishonourable. Every } 
one gives something towards the bride's portion, 
but one of her relations always lays with her before 
her husband goes to bed. There are several other 
particulars that might be mentioned concerning ther 
marriages, but being of a civil nature, they have 10 | 
connection with this work. We shall only obserre, 
that the husband has a right to put his wife away !} 
She is barren; but then they are obliged to give her 
proper notice, that she may provide herself wich 
new husband. | | 


In Canada, when a husband and wiſe are deter- 


mined to part, they bring into the hut where de 


marriage ceremony was performed, all the little Pe | 
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ces of a wand used on that occasion; and these th 
durn, without hesitation, N | 
' vorce without any manner of dispute. When they 
imagine a woman to be past child- bearing, they 


never pay their addresses to her; for * E 


the grand end and design of marri 


ropagating the human species, and certainly this 
9 x nl design. Thus we find that the 
lewich women, were considered as objects of re- 
proach, when they had no children; and sometbing 
of that nature is to be found in all nations in the 
world. 43 ; 

In all nations where those people whom we call 
aavages live in a 8tate of nature, they are not much 
aflicted with disorders, except such as are rather 


the effect of the climate than the effect of gluttony, |. 


And as they have but few diseases, so we should na» 
turally imagine they could have but little occasion 
for physicians; for 


it may be said in the words of 
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they | iron. These inciions are afterwards rubbed with 
which completes the di- 


bear's grease, or the fat of some other wild beast; 
and to expel the poison of serpents, they have a va- 
riety of charms. All those who act as physicians - 
| are also the priests, and they undergo a long proba- 
tion, the manner of which is as follows: They 
shut themselves up in a hut during nine days; and 
are allowed no other subsistence than water. The 
' novice holding a kind of bottle in his hand, full of 
| pebble stones, with which he makes a continual 
noise, invokes the spirit, intreats him to speak, and 
to admit him into the number of spirits. The whole 
is accompanied with the most terrible howling, cries 
and agitations both of the body and mind, and he 
| foams at the mouth like a madman. 
As soon as this ridiculous part of the ceremony 
is over, he comes out of his hut, and boasts of his 
having conversed with the spirit; and having re- 


ceived from him the power of healing all sorts of 


the poet, | diseases. Father Hennepin adds, that nothing can 

„ Eris Tavis be more dreadful than the cries and distortions of 

: The first physicians by debauch were made: those jugglers, at the time of their practising their 
| - Excess begun, and sloth sustain'd the trade. pretended enchantments. It is certain, that they 
. | By toil our first forefathers, earn'd their food, carry on the deception with great skill and cunning, 
| Toll strung their nerves and purified their blood: but in general the tricks they perform ave too 


But we their aons, a pamper d race of men, 

Are dwindled down ta threescore years and ten. 
Better to hunt in fields for health unbought, 
Than fee the doctor for a nauseous draught. 
The wise for health on exercise depend, 


ridiculous to gain the esteem of any man of common 
sense. And to this may be added, that most of their 
| pretended cures are rather the effect of chance, than 
any way owing to their knowledge of the human 
| | _ | frame. However, they are acquainted with the 
God never made his works for man to mend. virtues of several physical herbs, which undonbtedl 
8 F | | ; n 8 : 
hut notwithstanding these salutary rules, yet we When the juggler visits the patient, he him 
find, that even those 8avages who live — ove of | a great number of questions, promising, at the same 
nature, have their physicians, or rather impostors, time, to root out the evi spirit. He immediately 
for they deserve no | Mg name; their jugglers-or | withdraws to a little tent for that Here he 
's ] mountebanks / pretending to cure all manner of di- | ings, howls, and dances like a madman. © He then 
2 seaxes, by. charms, s and. enchantments; but | s the patients wounds, and drawing some little 
then we may consider that few of these diseases are | bones out of his mouth, tells him he has taken them 
inveterate. Sweating, is one of the methods used by | out of his body. He then tells him to be thankful 
them, and another of their methods is too curious | under his sufferings, as it will be in his power to 
to be passed over in silence. a ' | cure him. The juggler chen demands his fees, and 
They make a hot bath, into which the patient | when he is paid, he sends several young men to hunt 
does stark naked, along with others as naked as | the-elks and other deer. And here it may be neces- 
himself, whose business it is to rub him. This bath gary to observe, that many of the tricks practised by 
they cover over with the heads of wild bulls, flint | our quacks in Europe are as ridiculous as any of 
stones, and pieces of rock made quite hot. "The | those we have now mentioned. It fr | 
patient thus shut up in the bath, is — 2 to keep | pens, that when the juggler finds he cannot cure 
in his breath every now and then, while the | patient, he gives him something to dispatch him, and 
Juggler is Singing as loud as he can bawl, those who | then tells his relation that the spirit has revealed to 
with him 
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| Tre along in the bath also sing in-concert. | him that he is incurable. This supports the credit 
cr They cure diseases of pn —_ lancing | of the impostor, and ensures to him his fee, which 
the 1 infected, with a knife 2 And is this not like the con- 
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duct of many of our European doctors, who amuse 
the relations of the patient while they are killing him 
according to the rules of art. 1 

The juggler sometimes endeavours to persuade 
the patient that he is bewitched, and on such occa- 
sions, stretches his body upon a floor covered with 
beaver skins, or of the skins of some other beasts. 


body, til 


he pronounces his charm, which has the desired ef- 


fect, because the disease instead of being real was | 


only imaginary. | 

Ithough these savages believe in the doctrine of 
the immortality of the soul, yet they have but con- 
fused notions concerning it ; for 1 believe that 
souls transmigrate from one body to another; and 
as we have 1 occasion to mention these 


notions we may once for all observe, that because 


they could not account for the apparent unequal 
distribution of rewards and punishments in this life, 
and not hs proper notions of a future state, they 


believed that the souls of the wicked went into other 
bodies to be tormented. | | 


of which they make extraordinarily smooth, with 
light ppmice stones. They then set up a palisade 
round the tomb, which is always raised seven or 
eight feet from the ground. Their women wear a 
mourning for eight years together, during which 
time they are not permitted to marry ; but in this 
there is nothing extraordinary, because among these 
| widow seldom obtains a husband. Seve- 
ral of these people solemnize festivals in honour of 
the dead, and on such occasions they take the bones 


ich beaver skins. "JE 

unting is considered by these people as a reli- 
10us exercise; and a few days before they set out 
o hunt the bull, their old men send out some young 
ones (0 view the place where the chace is to be. 
When the hunters are got there, they dance and 
ing according to the custom of the country, and at 
their return they expose for three days successively, 


several great kettles filled with feathers. During 


these three days, a woman of distinction walks in pro- 
cession with a cauldron on her back, before a great 
number of hunters. The company is headed by an old 
man, who with great gravity carries a piece. of cloth 
by way of standard or ensign. Before a young 
hunter goes to the chace for the first time, he is ob- 
liged to keep a religious fast, to which he prepares 
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hitnself with the utmost care and attention that i; 
generally observed by those who go through a state 
of probation in any order whatsoever, ie fast 
continues three days during which time the novice 


is obliged to daub his face Over with black, and this 

he imagines to be an homage he owes. to the great 

| spirit. TO: eee e e 

The Juggler then feels every part of the patient's | 
he comes to the place affected, and then 


they swear in their courts of judicature, 


they dip their heads in the blood of the victim that 


is to be offered up in Sacrifice, and rub part of it 
over their forehcads. This they do as an appeal to 
the Supreme Being, that they tell the truth; and 


consequently were they to tell x falsehood, they 


would look upon themselves as condemned to eter. 


nal perdition; and this may serve to shew, that 
Divine wisdom has impressed on the minds of the 


most gown e an obligation of tel. 
ling the truth. 8e 
Such was the state of chose savages when the 
French first settled among them; and those who. 
were not converted to Popery, embrace the same 
sentiments even to this day. It is certain, that it 
was the design of the legislative power of Britain to 
convert these savages to Christianity; but unsur- 
mountable difficulties presented themselves. First, 


y | when Canada was ceded to the English, the civilized 


part was inhabited by bigotted Roman catholics, 
and the priests of that 7 * are always asssidious 
in making converts; on the other hand, the mis- 
sionaries sent from Britain, were obliged to be ex- 
tremely cantious, because by the treaty of capitula- 
tion, the civilized part of the Canadians were to en- 


joy the free exereise of their religion. 


Missionaries from Britain could not therefore ex- 
pect much success, and an act passed in this coun- 
try, confirming all the priv "which these people 


formerly enjoyed, whether of a civil or religious 
nature. But still our society for the propagation 


of che Christian religion did not stop at these diff- 
culties. Four missionaries were sent over to Ca- 
nada, and are maintained there to this day, at the 
rate of two hundred pounds a each. When. 
we consider the troubles that have been in that 


part of the world; we need not be surprised that | 


the labours of the missionaries have not yet been 
attended with the desired effect. 9 
Secondly, another object the society had in view, 


| was to convert the 3 but here many diff- 


culties lay in their way. They were ignorant of the 


language spoken by these people, consequently they 
could not communicate their sentiments to them. 


Probably these difficulties would have been got over, 


had not the war broken but; and it may be natu- 


rally supposed, that the — priests in 3 
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would rather wish to see the savages continue in a 


ate of Heathenism, than be made acquainted with 
me Protestant religion. All those who are mem- 
ders of false religion, are ſinveterate enemies to 
mose who practice Christian duties. 
whole we may draw this conclusion, that nothing 
will ever, under the dispensation of the British go- 
vemment, bring about che conversion of these sa- 
vages, but the pious lives of our missionaries.. Let 
them only consider that they are accountable be- 
ings ; let them consider that they were not born 
for themselves, and then they, will go cheerfully on 
with the work committed to their care; they will 
enlighten the Heathen nations, and juin in immor- 


ality with those souls of whose conversion. they 


were the instruments. | 
1 The Religion of Californim. + 
TT is much to be lamented, that notwithstanding 


the many discoveries lately made in commerce, in 


the extension of trade, and the knowledge of navi- 


gation, yet we are stilb left a eee concern- 
ing the religon, or even the civil customs and man- 
ners of the people of California. This is still the 
more to be wondered at, when we consider that 
many of our navi have visited that country. 
One thing, indeed, must be observed, that seamen 
are bad historians, and therefore we must take our 
accounts of them from such authors as are of the 
bighest reputation for their integrity. The form of 
their government is such as discovers that they are 
not totally ignorant of those circumstances that 
conduce to the maintaining of order and regularity. 
but nevertheless, the little religion they seem to 
bare, is vastly odd and fantastic, but «till they are 
not, so far as we can learn, very. superstitious. 
Great adoration is paid to water, because, say they, 
u contributes towards promoting the growth of 
corn and other food, as the ak, of its being the 
only support of life. Win 213 
heir dress consists mostly of figures, made of 
rabbit Skins, whimsically daubed over. In this man- 
ner, the king of the country consents to be daubed 
alzo; but it will be: asked, what has all this to do 
with religion? The answer is obvidus. These peo- 
ple know nothing of religion, for they observe 30 
many ridiculous ceremonies, - that all sentiments of 
an intellectual nature are alienated from their minds. 
they worship idols, so they have temples erected 
heir memories, Where they perform what they 
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call their sacred devotions. They imagine that it is 
here that the devil comes to divert himself when. 
ever he is forced to ramble from one place to ano» 
ther. But here we must not be too precipitate in 
our julgments, because travellers are apt to relate 
things Nom bare hearsay, without knowing any 
thing of the nature of them. The TJesvits, who 
visited the countrv, imagined that the only way to 
ingratiate themselves into the-affections of these peo- 
ple, was to make them believe they came from the 
sun; for by an evasion, they thought they might 
easily substitute the sun of righteousness in place of 
of that luminary which gives light to the world. 


Some Indians who suspected the truth of this mis- 


sion, asked why these messengers had not been 
gent from the sun before? To which it was an- 
swered, he was too young. This answer was suit- 
able enough to a savage, and the conclusion of the 
conference was that acknowledged him to be 
the son of that planet. This pretended son, in or- 
der to increase the number of the faithful, raised a 
wooden cross, and commanded his companions tlie 
Spaniards to adore- it, as an example for the imita- 
tion of the infidels. To these he prescribed the 
time and manner of adoration, and as we may take 


it for granted, that he worshipped the rising sun in 


the morning, they were to worship the cross at the 
same time. | 3 

In their marriage ceremonies they have very little 
remarkable, any farther than that they are of a very 


mercenary nature. The young man gives a certaii * 


sum of money for the bride, who is considered as 
an article of commerce. When the parties are 
agreed, the relation of the bridegroom goes to the 
house of the bride's parents, and makes a formal de- 
mand of her. He mentions what money, or other 


things he has advanced as 1 and tbeyx 
give their appro | 
- satis fed. 8 


ation in consequence of their being. 

These preliminaries being settled, the bride is con- 
ducted home in triumph, and there is a feast pre- 
pared for her and all the family relations. Poly- 
gamy is permitted among these people, for they are 
allowed to marry asmany wives as they can support, 
but they are not to discard them on every frivolous 
pretence. Indeed, the nature of conjugal duty is 
not considered as very sacred in this country, be- 
cause there are some crimes committed that ought 
not be named. However, thus much we may take 


notice of; that the meu in this country, if they are 


rich, keep a great number of boys dressed in wo- 


men's cloaths; What use they make of these boys 


needs not be mentioned, but we are only surprised 
3 11 ab * 5 e £432 ; * 6 : to, 


monly called civilized nations. 


| savages? Yes: and to the dishonour of mankind, 
and N of human nature; where learning 
is cultivated vice 


their characters, and make them even more con- 
temptible than the beasts that perish. 


savages in America!“ 


to the funeral pile, and when the priests haye mum- 


equally barbarous. "There is one circumstance which 


| keep up their family distinctions, make choice of 
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to find that savages should commit the same unna- 
crimes as those who live in what are com- 


Is not this shocking Shall those who are called 
polite, be more addicted to unnatural crimes than 


generally increases. And is this 
owing to learning ! No: It is owing to the abuse of 
it. The corruption of humanhatureis such, that men 
seldom make great progress in learning, without, at 
the same time, dishonouring themselves by an at- 
tachment to all those vices which are a dishonour to 


When we consider the antiquity of this horrid: 


progress it has made in Great Britain, we are lost 
as it were in astonishment to discover that passion 


notwithstanding all the pretended politeness of the 
Greeks and Romans, yet as to moral virtue and 
religious obligations, 
t to proceed with our 
narrative. | | 

When any of these people die, the whole village 
is in an uproar, for the women meet together and 
scream out in the most hideous manner. Ihey 
tear their hair, and throw ashes over their upper 
garments, to make the people believe they are sin- 
cerely in earnest. The body of the deceased is 
washed and laid out, after which they carry it out 
to a fnneral pile erected; in the neighbourhood. 
Here a great many © gy sung in honour of the 
CRE reciting all the heroic actions of his life, 
and these songs are attended with a great number 
of ragen | ; yz 

This part of the ceremony being over, a great 
number of arumatic herbs and flowers are brought 


bled over a certain number of prayers, fire is set to 
the pile and all the materials are consumed along 
with the body of the deceased. "They do not burn 
the bodies of the women along with their husbands 
as is done in the East Indies, from which circum- 
Stance we may learn, that all Heathens are not 


must not be omitted relating to these and 


their own, in order to perpetuate their names and 


2y were no better than the | 


mean, vulgar pride, was much attended to dy the 


the duty they owe to their children. The man who | 
crime, its extension among the Heathen nations, the | has more wives than one, has not a sincere friend 
encouragement it still meets with in Italy, and the | in the world, and the parent who has children by 
different wives, is, in general, partial to those de. 
scended from favourites. 

which gives rise to it. Indeed it is a just and very | 

. pertinent observation of archbishop Fenelon, ** That | 


| penple 
that is, adoption. Men who have no children of 0 


the son of a slave, w they educate as their own, 


procured immortal honour, an 


. paying no regard 


ive him their name, and at their death, leave hi 
— of their whole fortune. This pie 
ancient Romans, and it was common amoug then 
to have as many adopted sons as real ones. Per 
it was owing to this, that the Romans have been 9 | 
frequently accounted as destitute of natural affec. 
tions. A parent may be a man of humanity, be 
may do many things to relieve the wants of his fel. 
low creatures, but still, notwithstanding all that 
he cannot consider the child of another as his own. | 
It is certain, however, that this prevailed in ancient 
tines in Asia, and it is easily to be accounted for. 
Polygamy, as it makes wives cool and regardless 
towards their husbands, 80 it makes fathers forge 


Mr. Gray says, 
A favourite has no friend. 


7 — 


Had the poet reversed the words, and said, that 
favoutites are generally spoiled in the education, 
are, en would have acted more consistent with 

8 Character-as an able writer; but this we may 
venture to affirm, that wherever: pol y exists, 
the parent can never do his duty to all his children. 
His affections are as it were divided; he loves bis 
2 but he is abliged to offend his favourite 
wife, if he is not partial to her children instead of | 
the others. 1 | 

We shall conclude this account of the religion of | 
California, by observing, that if our modern navi- | 
gators had been as assiduous in promoting the in- 
terests of these sav as they have been in giving | 
us a description of the ey they might have 

| e e 

ory to their country. But why should we 
2 some men, eee 1 
vidence ? Bold and intrepid they go out on vo) - 
to death or eternity. 
y laugh at every thing that is serious in reli- | 
gion, and boldly assert, that Divine Providence has 
no concern nic the affairs of this lower world. W 

Such is. the effect of abused talents, such is the use 
that is too commonly made of human learning. But 
still let it never be forgotten, that those who love 
religion, will at all times endeavour to make ery 
one as happy as themselves; for the exereise of = 
knowledge is to do good to all those who wan 
our assistance. . The 


I 
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| beautiful allusion to many passages in the sacred 
scriptures, where idolatry is compared to darkness, 


An Account of the Religion of the Virginians. 
In treating of the Religion of the Virginians, we 


Jo not mean those British subjects now settled in 


that part of America, but the ancient savages, and 
particularly those who still inhabit the back settle- 
ments. These Indians are so tenacious of every 
«cret relating to their religion, that it is considered 
a3 Sacrilege in any one to reveal a single secret of it. 

When the English first settled here in the reign of 
ueen Elizabeth, they found a temple about thirty 
feet long and eighteen broad, and there was a hole 
in the roof to let out the smoak. The gate of the 
temple was at one end, and at some distance on the 
outside, stakes were set up quite round it, the tops 
of which were painted, representing mens faces. 
They did not find one window in all the temple, 
nor any place for the light to enter in at, except the 
door, and the hole in the chimney. At the end, 
over against the door, there was a separation made 


of matting, worked very close together, which en- 


closed a place about ten feet in length, and which 
did not let in one single ray of light. 

The English adventurers were at first afraid to pre- 
vail upon themselves to enter into this place, bur at 
last they did, and found in the middle of the inclo- 


sure, a place surrounded with stakes, at the top of 


which were great $helves, from whence they drew 
these mats that were rolled up and sewed together, 
on one of which some bones were laid, and on ano- 
ther the Indian weapon of destruction, called a 
tomahawk. They had tied to one of these toma- 
hawks, the waddles of a turkey-cock painted red, 
and the two longest feathers of his wing hung at the 
end, tied with a string of about five or six inches in 
length, having a notch at the top for the setting in 
of the head. In the third mat was some inlaid work, 
wiich they took for the idol of the Indians. Un- 
derneath was another board, not half so long as the 
former, and which they fastened with pieces of 
wood, that, being set in on every side, stood out 
about fourteen or fifteen inches from his body, and 
which are round the knees of the image to bend. 

Ihe Virginians have several names for this image, 
but he is in general represented with a pipe of to- 
bacco in his mouth, and what is more surprising he 
really smoaks, but then there is a priest — 
placed behind him, who, unseen by the worship- 
pers, * the pipe. The darkness with which 
chis idol ĩs surrounded, prevents the ignorant wor- 
Supper from seeing the priest who carries on the 
deception; for were they once to look in, they 
would no longer pay any worship to inanimate be- 


ings conducted by knaves. And here. we hay * 
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and the truth or true religion to light. Lord King 
justly observes, that by darkness is not only meant 
the ignorance of the Heathen nations concerning 
divine things, but like wise those numerous abomi- 
nations which were transacted under the covert of 
real darkness, and some of these are such as ought 


not to be described. 


These Virginians, like many other Heathens, 
worship the sun; and at day- break the devotees of 
both sexes go out fasting to their idol temples, and 
wash themselves in a running stream. The ablution 
continues till the sun appears, nor do they suffer 
their children of ten years of age to omit this religi- 
ous duty. As soon as the sun is above the horizon, 


. they offer him tobacco. They consider all nature 


as entirely under the direction of their idol, which 
is much more to their honour, although idolators, 
than to the reputation of those who call themselves 
Christians, yet blasphemously deny a particular 
providence. 8 
Whenever they go on a journey, they then burn 
tobacco to the sun, in order to obtain his assistance. 
When they cross a lake or river, they throw tobacco 
into it, in order that the spirit who presides in such 
place, may grant them a safe passage. And when 
they return home from hunting, from war, or from 
any dangerous employment, or enterprize, they offer 
up the best part of their spoils to their idols. Many 
of the ancients observed the same customs, and even 
at present, not oy among the Roman Catholics, 
e Protestants, the colours and 
Standards taken in war, are put up as trophies of 
victory in the most celebrated churches. And why 
all this formality? And why should the sentiment $0 


universally prevail? The answer is obvious. There 


is a principle implanted in the human mind, that 
leads men to consider themselves as dependent on 
some superior being. They hereby acknowledge 
that it was to him they were indebted for the vic- 
tory obtained; and as a grateful return, they dedi- 
cate to him the most valuable of the spoil taken from 
the enemy. | 

creation of the world, but they all acknowledge 
that there is a Divine Being, to whom all4heir gods, 
or idols are subject. They say, that this Being 
leaves men entirely to the freedom of their own 
wills, while he himself continues in a state of indo- 
lence, out of which all the worship they offer him 


is not able to recover him. This system being en- 


tirely that which was embraced by the followers of 


Xpigurus amongst the Heathens, and the Sadduces 


among 


These sax ages have but a confused notion of the 


- 
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among the Jews, we shall not say any thing con- 
cerning it, because it is a bold attempt to set aside 
the nifſiry of public and private worship; for if God 
does not take notice of the actions of men in this 
life, then the whole bounds of religion are removed; 
there is no motive to duty; there is nothing to re- 
strain us as mortals from committing the most horrid, 
the most nnnatural crimes. 

But that the reader may have a just notion of the 
sentiments of these people, which are the same 


with those of Epicurus, we shall here present him 


with what Lucretius has written on the subject. 


How the vast mass of matter, nature, free 

From the proud cate of th' meddling deity, 
Doth work by her own private strength, and move, 
Without the trouble of the gods above; 

For how, good Gods, can those that live in peace, 
In undisturb'd and everlasting ease, 

Rule this vast all, their labouring thoughts divide, 


Iwixt heaven and. earth, and all their motions 


guide; 


Send heat to us, the various orbs controul, 


Or be immense, and spread o'er all the whole? 


Or hide the heavens in clouds, whence thunder 


thrown, EIS 
Does beat their own aspiring temples down. 
Or through vast desarts bred th* innocent wood, 
Mother to the bad, but strikes the just and good. 


All we shall here add is, that those who have been 
the most irreligious in this world, formed their 
notions upon the inequality of rewards and pu- 
nisghments. Were all the wicked to suffer just 
punishments in this life, and all the virtuous to be 
rewarded, what occasion would there be for a fu- 
ture judgment? In many cases God has shewn him- 
self to be at the head of divine providence, but not 
in all; to convince men, that however hardened 
they may be in wickedness while in this world, yet 
there may be a time, or a period, when the mask of 
hypocrisy will be laid aside; nay, it will be stripped 
off, and the daring sinner will stand as a culprit at 
the bar of infinite justice. On the other hand, the 
oppressed virtuous man $hould rest satisfied in this 
that God will be his friend at the last day, notwith- 
standing all the sufferings he may have been sub- 
jected to in this world; for it is an established maxim 


both in natural and revealed religion, that the up- 


right judge of the universe, will not deceive his 
creatures. 


Peter Williamson, who published the account of 


his captivity among those Virginian savages in 1758, 
has given us a particular description of ein priests, 


who are, at the same time, a sort of vagabond quack 
doctors. They use a vast number of spells and 
charms; and although they are no strangers to be 
efficacy of herbs in curing many diseases, yet they 
are such amazing impostors, that they make the; 
patients believe that they cannot be cored till the 
have invoked the assistance of one of their idol 


This is a mystery of iniquity indeed, but not mate 


| than is to be met with in other Heathen nations. 


When they have been successful in war, they 
come home loaded with spoils, and having collecic 
the whole tribe together, they light a fire and ance 
in a confused manner round it. Their priests par. 
take of this solemnity, dressed in their sacerdotal 
habits, and these priests begin the song. Nothing 
can be more terrible than to behold their solemnities. 
for they roar out and make such a hideous note, 
that even wild beasts would be afraid of them. 
When they go out to war, every one carrics a 
hatchet or tomahawk in his hand, and when peace 
is concluded the hatchet is buried; probably it is 


owing to this custom that so many hatchets hare 


been dug up in Virginia, some of which are now to 
be seen m the British Museum. 

We are assured that the Indians in Virginia look 
upon marriage as a very solemn act; and that the 
vows they then make are solemn and inviolable. 
The husband and wife may live sepatateiy it they 
cannot agree; but divorces are looked upon as cun- 
dalous. As for their children, they plunge them 
into cold water the moment they are born, and they 
educate them much after the same manner as the 
Canaries and other savages of North America, from 
their earliest "infancy, till they arrive at years of 
manhood. 22 4 x 

These savages believe in the doctrine of the im- 
mortality of the soul, but still they scem to have 
very odd notions concerning it. They look upon 
the separate state of departed souls as an habitation 
beyond the mountains, and into those unfrequentc! 
mansions, they imagine the soul retires after death. 
This may serve to shew, that although these people 
are - barbarians and savages in their manners, yet 
they retain the first principles of natural religion. 
This will for ever remain as an eternal scandal to 
those who have denied this leading sentiment. Mhe- 
ther their notions concerning the immortality of the 
soul are of a corporeal nature or not, is not casily 
known. This probably was the reason why the 
Heathens have run into so many gross notions, con- 
cerning things of the utmost importance. 

The last thing we shall take notice of, is, what 


should always come last, namely, an account of their 


preparations for death, andtheir funeral aolem e 
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When a person is taken sick, he sends for the priest, 
who comes and mumbles over him a 
her of words which no person understands but 
himself. They beat drums so as to stupify the pa- 
tient, and when he expires, they say that he would 
have lived longer had he not been guilty of some 
unpardonable erines. This is undoubtedly a very 
good juggling trick, and the character of the priest 
is supported although the patient dies. 

In their funeral rites and ceremonies they differ 
but little from the other savages in America. When 
a person dies they wrap up his body for one day in 
linen cloth, or in the skins of beasts. Next day 


they cut the flesh from off his bones, and burn it in | 


the fire, They then prepare for the funeral, and 
the women make a dreadful how! round the corpse. 
They make a wooden coffin in which they put the 
body, and then it is carried to the place of inter- 
ment. The body is laid in the grave, which is ge- 
nerally in one of the woods, and there another 
howling begins, which continues for several days 
without intermis8ion. They sacrifice some shee 

and goats in honour of the deceased, and what will 
perhaps seem very surprising, they rejoice that they 
have been delivered from all the afflictions of a tu- 
multuous world. The women dress themselves in 
white, and the men are dressed in the most sump- 
tuous manner, according to the custom of their 
county. When they have deposited the body, 
they sing several mournful elegies, and they have 
an entertainment provided for them. This is just 
what the Greeks call a Dirge, and what we com- 
monly call a funeral solemnity. 
annually the deaths of their friends; all which ma 

serve to shew, that these Heathens are not —. 
rangers to natural religion as we are too fondly 


apt to imagine. 
ns 


An Account of the Religion of the Natives of 
| Hispaniola. bt: 


WITH respect to this part of South America, we 
are well acquainted with it, our connections with 


he people have been great, and therefore we can, 


NY greater clearnegs, give an account of their 
©1g10us sentiments. # hat their religious senti- 


men's are much the same with those we have al- 


ready mentioned in our account of Pero, will ap- 
Feu from comparing them together. The Peru- 
ns adored the sun, and so did the inhabitants of 
+ pains The grand object of worship amo 
cHeathens was the sun; and therefore we need not 


great num 
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be surprised that so many persons were addicted to 
it. From what motives the Heathens were led to 
adore the sun, is not our business to enquire, but 
we shall now proceed to give an account ot the reli 
gious sentiments of these people at prescut. Indeed 
we may naturally imagine, that the worthip of the 
sun was in such honour and respect among 1dola- 
tors, that they looked upon every person who found 
fault with it as no better than a blasphemer. I his, 
however, is a dangerous notion; for nothing can be 
considered as an object of worship but what is re- 


corded as such in Divine Revelation. 


These people wert actually guilty of offering up 
human sacrifices, and their merciless hcarts were 
deaf to the cries of innocent children. We are sorry 
to say, that in the course of this work, we have had 
occasion to point out these crimes. Let them be 
ever $0 dne themselves, yet they are of great 
antiquity ; they were practised among the ancient 


Canaanites, and if any regard is to be paid to his- 


tory, they were common even among the ancient 
Britons. However, not to enlarge upon things re- 
mote from the subject, we shall only take notice, 
that as these people offer sacrifices to the sun, $0 
they naturally expect some favours from him. Not 
that they have any reason for doing so, but only be- 
cause superstition having laid hold of their minds, 
they do not chuse to quit the favourite object. It 
is true, that they have temples to the zun, but they 
are poor mean structures; for what they were in 
former times is entirely out of the question at pre- 
sent, which, however, we shall have occasion to 
take some notice of afterwards, and in the mean time 
we shall proceed to consider their mode of worship, 
duties, articles of marriage ceremonies, vows, so- 
lemn engagements, treaties of war and peace, their 
priests, religious obligations, attending upon their 
festivals, the manner in which the sick are healed 
on a death bed, their funeral rites, and what they 
observe in honour of the deceased, which increases 
according to the nature of his quality. 
The religious worship they paid their idols or de- 
mons, had something remarkable in it; for the Ca- 
quies always caused the solemnity of it to be pro- 
claimed by heralds, and used on the day appointed 
for the ceremony, to walk in procession by beat of 
drum, at the head of the subjects of both sexes, who 
were dressed in their best clothes, but (strange to 
imagine) the maidens went naked. Ihe whole com- 
pany went aftetwards to the temples of those false 
gods, who were there represented in a very grotesque 
manner, and much in the same manner as our 
painters represent the devil. i 0 
Ihe priests used also to worship tliese idols, and 
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pray to them with so much zeal, or rather with 80 
many cries and howlings, as must necessarily ter- 


rify a company of poor wretches, who had not cun- 


ning enough to find out the trick which those insi- 
duous pricsts concealed under their pretended devo- 


tion. It was then they presented the oblations of 
the deyotees to their gods, which were partly cakes _ 
brought by women in baskets, adorned with flowers; 
after which, as soon as the priest had given the sig- 


nal, they danced and sung the praises of the Zemes, 
whom we have already mentioned under the name 
of Chemens, and offered their cakes. 'The whole 
concluded with the praises of their ancient kings, 
and with prayers for the prosperity of the nation. 
The pricsts used to divide these cakes into several 


pieces, and distribute them among the men, and 


they were obliged to keep them a whole year in 
their houses, because they were considered as sacred, 
and antidotes against several sorts of disorders as 


well as common accidents. 


When the procession was got to the door of the 
temple, the Guagua, who was at the head of it, set 
himself down at the entrance, and all the people 
went in singing, and passed as it were in review be- 
fore him. When they were got to the idol, they 
thrust a little stick down their throats, in order to 
make them vomit, for they were obliged to present 
themselves pure and unsullied before their god, and 


with their hearts as it were on their lips. 


Their Zemes revealed themselves to the priests, 


and these priests acted their parts so well as to make 


the people believe that the idols spoke to them, 


which was, in all respects, consistent with the tricks 


practised by the priests among the Greeks and Ro- 
mans of old. If the idol danced and sung, it was a 
good omen, but if he discovered a sorrowful air, 
the people were sad and dejected, gave themselves 
up to grief and tears, and fasted till there were some 
hopes of their being reconcile to their gods. 

The account they give of the origin of mankind, 
is whimsical enough, and such as does hardly de- 
Serve a place in this work, were we not under the 
necessity of relating all their religious sentiments. 


Men, say they, came out of two caverns of a cer- 


tain mountain, and out of one of them came those 
whom we may call the good, that is to say, the 
flower and choicest part of human kind ; and from 
the other, the most vile and worthless part of them. 
The sun, greatly enraged at this, turned him into a 
stone, who keeps the opening of the mountain, to 


prevent the birth of mankind, and metamorphosed 
those new created beings into frogs, toads, &c. 


This notion is as ridiculous as some of those of 
the ancients, who believed that men sprung from 


— 


oaks. Nay what was still more ridiculous among 
these people in Hispaniola, they believed that the 
sun and moon both came out of caves. I heese 


caves were in such high reputation, that the people 


went annually in procession to them; for why 
would not visit the place where the object of their 
worship was born. These caves were embellished 
with pictures in the Indian taste, but before they 
entered, they always paid their devotions to two 
devils, who stood centinels at the gates; or rather 
to the figures of two devils, for we must not belicre 
they were spirits, as all devils naturally are. 

| Polygainy., or a plurality of wives, was allowed 
by the laws of the country, for men were permitted 
to marry as many women as they could suppon. 
As this custom was in every respect inconsistent 
with natural and revealed religion, so it must hate 
led to the commission of unnatural crimes. There 
are some passions that no human laws can restrain 
nor bring into proper subjection; for shut nature 
out at the door, and she will come in at the win- 
dow. The Spaniards were sensible of this, and 
therefore they made a pretext of it to put many of 
those poor idolators to death, under the most excru- 
ciating torments. This was not the way to convert 
these poor people to Christianity, as will appear 
from the following plain, artles anecdote. 

An old Cacique, of the province of Nicaragua, 
discoursing with a Spaniard, who attended upon one 
of these first conquerors, spoke thus to him :— 

„ Tell me, Christian, what you understand by 
Christianity? The Christians feed upon our pro- 
visions, lie with our wives, are idle, gamestets, 
and blasphemers; are mischievous, continually 
craving gold and silver; are abusive, and irrelig- 
ous at mass; quarrel and fight with one another; 
on the whole, I take them to be a set of wicked 


| wretches.” | 


There is perhaps more good sense and real truth 
in the words of this Heathen, than can be found in 
thousands of volumes, written in defence of Chris- 
tianity; for how can a Heathen believe any doctrine 
to be true, while he, at the same, beholds with the 
utmost detestation, the person who teaches it, act 
ing inconsistent with what he recommends to 
others. The Spaniards had no other object in ve, 
when they invaded those countries, than that of ac- 
quiring riches, and those riches have actually _ 
in some measure, the ruin of their dominions 2 u- 
rope. The importation of gold and silver wm 
South America into Spain, has thrown the ae 
ve that country into a languid state of lazy de- 
ence. W in 
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lustead of employing the people * che woot ot 


of peace, by promoting arts and manufactures, they 
hare actually sent their millions of gold to other 
European nations to obtain in return the necessaries 
of life. This has brought dishonour upon them, 
and we nlay venture to affirm, that if ever the Spa- 
niards become equally brave as their ancestors once 
were, they must relinquish their conquests in South 
America, and be content with the enjoyment of 
those possess ions they have in Europe, which are 
indeed very extensive. 

It is in a manner needless to mention that these 
people believe the immortality of the soul, and a 
fature state of rewards. and punishments. his 
Sentiment being universal among the Heathens, we 
Shall therefore only add, that the manner in which 
they inter their dead, shews' their firm belief of it, 
and they look upon it as the most comfortable no- 
tion that can be embraced. 8 : 

As they believed that the sun was the Supreme Be- 
ing, so chey interred their dead at that moment of 
time when that glorious luminary first made its ap- 
pearance above 5 horizon, and the face was always 
towards it. If this does not point out a feint no- 
tion of the general resurrection, we know not what 
can. As the faces of the deceased were laid so as 
to front the rising sun, so it must have been in con- 
sequence of a fixed belief that the sun would one 
day raise their bodies. It is in a manner impossible 
to account for it on any other principle, for why all 
this care concerning the dead, if they were to 
perish for ever. The more we look into the prac- 
tices of the Heathen nations, the more we are in 
lore with the gospel, which has removed the clouds 
of darkness from before our eyes, and laid open a 
path leading to everlasting happiness. | 


An Account of the Religion of the Mexicans. 
Me have already taken notice of the first popula- 
non of America, so that it is needless to enlarge 


further on that subject. We have no doubt, but 
2 inhabitants of Mexico offered human sacrifices, 


for although the Spaniards have related many things 


against them, which perhaps may not be true, yet 


tlus seems to be indisputable. But let their practices 


be eyer so barbarous (and barbarous undoubtly they 


were) yet this will in no manner whatever vindicate' 
tie Spaniards for 3 such horrid acts of 


3 as they confessedly The Heathens har- 
oured only false notions: of religion, or rather ido- 


latry, offered human sacrifices to their idols, and 


rende, guided by a false zeal, extirpated 
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thousands of people because they were idolaters. 
The case before us is not what had these Indial.s 
done, but merely how they ought to have been 
treated by Christian adventurers. It was the duty 
of the Spaniards to have convinced them of their 
errors, but not to have let loose the fury of a coer- 
cive power upon men, who were rather objects of 
pity than of punishment. Indeed, the Spaniards had 
no right to punish them; for although Joshua did 
so to the Canaauites of old, yet that has no applica- 
tion to the present argument. Joshua had a divine 
commission, and that was what the Spaniards could 


not pretend to, unless they give that name to the 


commission they had received from the pope. The 
truth is, the Spaniards only wanted their money, and 
therefore they did not pay any regard to the highest 
duties of moral obligation, but like some English 
adventurers in the present age, they murdered their 
thousands and ten thousands, that they might have 
an opportunity of aggrandizing themselves. 

In the capital city of Mexico were eight temples, 
equally magnificent, and built pretty near alike; but 
there was one which excelled all the rest in bigness 
and its prodigious extent, so that a city containing 
five hundred houses might have been built in the 
court of it. This edifice was a long time the centre 
of Mexican idolatry, and therefore we shall give a a2 
particular description of it. | 

The worshippers first entered into a large quad- 
rangle, surrounded with a great stone wall, where 
the figures of several serpents struck terror into the 
beholders, particularly at the front of the first door, 
which was filled with these figures, under which 
some very mysterious significadion was concealed. 
Before their atrival at this gate, there stood a kind 


of a chapel, which was full as terrible. It was built 


of stone, raised thirty steps, having a terrace at the 
top, on which several trunks of great trees, all lop- 
ped of an equal height, were planted on a level at 
equal distances, on which poles were laid from tree 
to tree. On each of these poles hung the skulls of 
several unhappy wreiches, who had been sacrifi- 
ced, whose number could not be related without 
terror 1 1 
_ The four sides of the quadrangle had each a gate, 
exactly facing one another and looked to the four 
cardinal points. Four stone statues were placed over 
each gate, which seemed to point out the wav, and 
to command those to return back who were for go- 
ing thither with an irreligious heart. I hese were 
considered as porter gods, upon which account they 
were saluted at going in. Ihe apartments of the 
sacrificing priests and masters were built in the inside 
of the wall of the quadrangle, together wich some 
TOY Shops 


that eight or ten thousand peisons used to dance in 


Ways lessened in bigness upwards, till it formed a 


black marble. On the two sides of the rail or balus- 


they were presented with the sight of thousands of 


when the victims were immediately brought upon 


tered the victims, two of these took the victims b 
the feet, two others held his arms, a fifth held his 
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shops that went round the whole, which however 
took up but little room, its extent being so vast, 


it at ease, on their most solemn days. 

In che centre of this quadrangle, a great stone edi- 
fice was erected, which in fair weather was seen to 
the tops of the bighest buildings in the city. It al- 


half pyramid, three sides of which were shelving, 
and the ſourth supported by a staircase. It was a 
most sumptuous pile of building, according to the 
rules of architecture used in that country, It was 
ſour hundred feet high, and built so strong, that its 
top which was flat, was a square, forty feet on each 
side, and was finely paved with squares of jasper | 
stones of all kinds of colours. The pillars which 
Surrounded it in the form of rails, winded like the 
shell of a snail, and both sides of it were faced with 


trade where the staircase ended, two statues sup- 
ported two ancient candlesticks. At some distance 
from this was a stone of green colour, five feet in 
height, sharp bottomed; and here the unhappy wretch. 
who was to be sacrificed, was laid on his back, 
when they ripped up his bosom and took out his 
heart. Above this stone, and opposite to the stair- 
case, was a large strong chapel, the roof of which 
was of curious wood, under which their idol was 
Seated on a very high altar, with curtains around it. 

We have hitherto touched on the sacrifices offered 
up by these people in a general cursory manner, and 
therefore it is necessary that we should now be a 
little more explicit, wishing sincerely that what we 
are going to relate had never happened, though the 
regard we have for truth obliges us to mention it. 
'These bloody sacrifices among the Mexicans, were 
performed in the following manner. 

The victims were led to the altars, which might 
have been justly compared to so many charnel 
houses, or burying grounds. There they were 
closely guarded by some Mexican soldiers, who 
waited till such time as the poor victims should be 
put to death. Jo heighten their agitated misery, 


— 


their fellow creatures, who had been sacrificed be- 
fore them. A priest holding an image in his hand, 
approached towards them, crying out, at the same 
time, there is your god. 'This done, they with- 
drew, going off from the other side of the terrace, 


it, this being the place appointed for the sacrifice. 
Here it was that the six servants of the priests slaugh- 


ner, that it surprised all those who saw him, except 


poor person was wrapped in the skin, he ran up and 


| from all he met with, and those who refused to 


to eat or drink, to offer the sun some part of the 


more so than many of those practised by the learned 


head, and the sixth ripped open his stomach, whence 
they tote out his heart and held it up still smoakines 
to the sun, after which turning himself towards tlie 
idol, he threw the heart in his face. | 
Ihe victim being thus dispatched, they threw 
the body down from the terrace to the bottom, and 
we are assured, that they not only gacrificed all the 
captives they took in war, but actually feasted on 
them. "They never sacrificed less than * or fifty 
of these poor wretches at a time, and those nations 
who bordered on them, or were subject to them, 
imitated this bloody mode of worship. On solemn 
occasions it was the duty, or rather the office of the 
high- priest of the temple, to rip up the victim's 
stomach, and this he did in such a dexterous man- 


his own pupils, who were very expert butchers. 

It was a custom among them on certain festivals, 
to dress a man in the bloody skin just reaking from 
the body of one of their victims ; and we are asured 
that some of their greatest princes and governors 
thought it no dishonour to have the skin wrapped 
about them, so as the person sacrificed was a gen- 
tleman, or a person of rank. However, when a 


down the streets like a madman, demanding charity 


comply with his request, he was sure to knock 
down. "This bloody masquerade continued till such 
time as the skin began to corrupt, and then the va- 
rant returned home to his own house, in order to 
indulge himself in all sorts of voluptuousness. 
It was always their custom before they sat down 


victuals of which they were to partake; and they 
had many other ceremonies, which although as 11- 
diculous as any we have mentioned, yet were.not 


Greeks, and by the political Romans. 5 
Like all other barbarians who embraced false reli- | 
gions, their penances were extremely severe. The” 
priests were considered as they are in some Christian 
communities, as mediators between God and men, 
so that here was an absolute power lodged in the 
priest, and when this solemn penance was to be per- 
formed, it was the custom of the people to meet at 
midnight in the temple of the idol, when one of 
them used to call the rest together for their devo- 
tion, with a kind of horn, of which there is nos 
one in the British Museum, aud while the 1 
sounded, another was employed in moving the idol. 

Then one of the priests let a little blood out of the 
ancle of che penitent, by pricking it with a wow 
or a stone lancet. After this, he rubbed his 25 


and ears with this blood, then went out and washed 
himself in a certain fountain or running stream, 
which from all these circumstances put together, 
was called.“ The water of blood.“ 

These Mexican priests observed a very rigorous fast, 
extending sometimes to seven days together, and this 
was always previous to their solemn festivals. During 
these fasts, those who were married abstained from 
al commerce with their wives, and possibly there 
might have been some sort of nominal merit in this, 
had it been built on a rational foundation, but this 


was inconsistent with che order of God. To this 
may be added, that during these fasts, they were 
cuilty of crimes too odious to be mentioned, $0 
that we shall pass them over in silence. 

All these Mexican priests were possessed of great 
revenues, and by their knavish tricks they made the 
people believe they were entitled to them. Happy, 
had this principle never diffused itself among Chris- 
tians who profess to be the followers of a poor des- 
pised carpenter, and whose disciples even procured 
a subsistence by their labour, but priests and gospel 
ministers are two different sorts of people, and with 
respect to the former it may be justly said. 


The priests of all religions are, 
And will be still the same; 

And all, though in a different way, 
Are playing the same game. 


But besides these priests, the people of Mexico 
had their vestals or nuns. All these were dressed in 
white, as an emblem of innocence ; but alas! ex- 
perience has shewn that no robes with which the 
human body is clothed, can alter the state of cor- 
rupt nature, or give innocence to the soul. Here 
nuns were forlorn, they are among the Roman Ca- 
tholics, admitted into their convents 80 early in life, 
that they do not know how far the power of human 
nature will operate upon them, These were under 
the direction of a governess or abbess, whose office 
was to keep the temple clean, and the young nuns 
dhessed the sacred meats that were presented to the 
idols. They were at midnight to administer to the 
gods, and to examine certain articles, . which the 
rules of their order obliged them to observe. Above 
a they were bound to preserve their chastity un- 


rms the violation of which was punished with 


bog Fong. as they were sent to to the convent only 
; WEI 50me vow, which their parents had made to 
«ar gods, they were allowed to marry after a cer- 


was laying such à restraint on human nature, as 


This contrivance was not, indeed, to be perpe- 
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tain term of years. It is even probable, that this 
abbess, or matron, might superintend a kind of nun- 
nery, where young women were brougjit up in the 
same manner as they are at our boarding schools; 
for those young ones were taken from under their 
care as soon as their parents thought proper. 

They had also a seminary for the education of 
boys, who were admitted into it when they were 
about seven or eight years of age. During the time 
these boys were living m the convents, they were 
confined down to a certain number of rules, much 
like the novices in the Popish convents. These 
youth used to have the tops of their heads shaved, 
and the rest of the hair cut so short, that it scarce 
covered their ears, but it fell as low as their shioul- 
ders behind, except when they used to tie it up in a 
kind of tuft behind. "They wore a linen vestment, 
and lived in the most exemplary manner. Under 
them were several sorts of novices, whose business 


it was to cleanse all the vessels belonging to the tem- 


ple; but these, in consequence of their merit, often 
rose to the highest dignities. 

These natives of Mexico had many festivals, but 
all of them were attended with the most horrid, and 
bloody sacrifices. Indeed, it seems to have been a 


maxim among these people, that the gad whom they 


worshipped, or rather the idol, should be just such 
a one as themselves. Barbarous, cruel, and unfee]- 
ing, their own corruptions pointed this out, and so 
far were they from forming benevolent notions of 
the Divine Being, that they actually became so 
corrupt as to imagine that he would take pleasure 
in human sacrifices. 

On all their festival days, the priests, like a parcel 
of abandoned villains, employed some wretches to 
submit to be flogged, in order to make the deluded 
populace believe they were sincere penitents. In 
this there is nothing at all strange, for the author 
of this actually saw at Antwerp, in Flanders, June 
1756, several wretches, hired by the Roman catho- 
lic priests to whip themselves, under the stale pre- 
tence that they were real penitents. Thus we find 
that Popery and roguishness go hand in hand toge- 
ther, and we can plainly see that the former was 
borrowed from the latter. - 

There was one god or idol the Mexicans paid 
much regard to, whose name has not been trans- 
mitted to us, but he is represented as a great hunter. 
There is nothing at all surprising in this, because 
the savages of all nations were hunters; so that 
they ascribed qualities to those who made the most 
Hunting was, indeed, partly 
a relig ious exercise in former times, for as the sub- 


sistence of individuals depended on the chace, con- 


sequently 


— 


and deliver them to their parents. 
ral other ceremonies, but these are of such a similar 
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sequently it was natural for the Heathens to thank | butchered in such a manner; but this may serve 


their idols for what success they had obtained. 
'There is no such thing as acknowledging a Supreme 
Being, without ascribing to him qualities suitable to 
his nature, and in every respect consistent with his 
attributes in the moral goyernment of this world. 
In their marriage cer 
great mfluence 60 
a civil nature. 


onies, the priests have 
or they settle every thing even of 
Ihe marriage contract is searched 


into, and the husband has a right to turn away his 


wife if she has no children. In such cases she is 
obliged to have her marriage portion returned. 


There is something in this altogether consistent 


with natural equity, for the man who parts with 
the object of his desires, ought to give up all things 
connected with her. 5 | 
When their children are born and purged from 
their natural impurities, they are brought to the 
temple of their idols, and a name given them by the 
priest. The priests then wash the children all over, 
They have seve- 


nature with what we have already mentioned in 
our description of the different religions in the other 
parts of America, that we shall not take any further 
notice of them. 

In the funeral ceremonies, they have nothing at 
all remarkable, any farther than those in Hispaniola; 


for indeed there is such a similarity, that one would 


naturally imagine all these people were of one and 
the same original. As they believe in the doctrine 
of the immortality of the soul, so they pay great 
respect to their 9 relations. he women 
dress themselves in white, which seems to point 
out, that the deceased has been purged from all his 
impurities, and that all his sins have been forgiven. 
The body is carried out to a piece of cas. set 
apart for that purpose, and it is there Ee in 
the midst of all his friends and relations. Mourna- 
ings and lamentations are made for the deceased se- 
veral days together, but these are rather artificia} 
than real. AY 

The face of the deceased is laid so as to be oppo- 
Site to the sun, which $hews that their notions were 
the same with those who inliabited Hispaniola. 
They set up stones at each end of the grave, testify- 


ing their respect for the deceased, and it was common 


for them to strew the grave frequently with flowers. 
This ceremony was generally performed once in thc 
month, during one year, but after that time, the 
mourning ceased. Upon the whole, thus much is 
certain, that these Mexicans were a barbarous 
people, who had no human feelings, otherwise 
they would never have seen their fellow creatures 


| 


to shew, that where divine revelation is not knyyy 
U 


men are the most miserable objects in the Word. 


Left to struggle with the corruption of their on 
nature, they sink under it, and die martyrs to thyg; 


| | passions, which, if progeny cultivated, would hae 


promoted their everlasting happiness. 


—— — 


The Religion of the Savages who inhabit near the 
Isthmus of Parian. | 


IN giving an account of these savages, we ar 
under the necessity of taking notice of one of fle 


most important events that ever happened in Bi 


tain, In 1603, on the death of queen Elizabeth, 
James VI. king of Scotland ascended the throne of 
England, so that the two crowns were united; but to 
the great misfortune of both countries, a proper u- 
nion did not take place, for each nation had its sepa- 
rate parliament, and they had opposite views and in- 
terests, so there were continual wranglings between 
them. The Scotch, naturally brave, but proud, 
haughty, and poor, followed their sovereign into 
England, and as the event.of an union had been 
long wished for, $0 forged prophecies were in- 
vented, some of which were taken notice of by }o:d 
Hales. Among these, the following knavish one 
may be mentioned. © . 


When Hempe is come, and also gone, 
England and Scotland shall both be one. 


This. Hempe was considered as some great person, 
whom no one could give any account of, and yet 
the meaning was neither less nor more than the 
following: | : 8 ä | 

H. Henry VIII. E. Edward VI. M. Mary |. 
P. Philip her husband, and E. Elizabeth, s0 that 
the whole mystery is developed, and the knavish 
prophecy naderstood, as having been written after 
the evegits took p ͤ e 

From that time forward, at different periods many 
proposals were made for bringing about an union, 
and although locality pointed out the propriety of 
such a scheme, yet national pride on both sides pre 
vented its taking place. At last, in the reign in 
king William, the merchants of Scotland obtaiue 
a charter, to establish a settlement on the Isthmus 


of Darian, and it is amazing to think what hopes 


the people in that part of the country + pI 
themselves of the adyantages that w ould 1 7 50 to- 
this scheme. All ranks of people e 


* 1 


Wa 


3? 
| f Scotland extended 80 far, and therefore they used 


a the means they could think of to obstruct it. It 
z not our business to enter into national disputes, but 
| {vs much is certain, that almost all the Scottish ad- 
renturets were ruined, and the factory they had esta- 
ied was reduced to nothing. Ihis created much 
' murmuring in Scotland, and had it not been that we 


of both. We thought it the more necessary to ta 


| <nrds promoting it, and a large fleet was fitted out. 


Here, however, national jealously took place. The 
ish merchants did not wish to see the commerce 


were tien engaged in a war with France, which 
vaiced all parties at home, the effects might have 


proved fatal. The people of Scotland, in revenge 


for the injuries they imagined the English had done 


| them, refused to wear English manufactures, and in 


t unhappy condition both nations continued till 


| tie accession of queen Anne, 1702. 


Each country had a particular object in view-; the 


E:glish parliament wanted the parliament of Scot- 
| land to ratify the act of settlement, which appeared | 


the more necessary, for two reasons, first, because 
it would prevent disputes for the future between 
them ; and secondly, because it was not probable 
queen Anne would ever have any more children. On 
tte other hand, the people of Scotland objected, first, 
that were they to acknowledge the act of settlement, 
tiey ought to have proper security for the establish- 
ment of their religion; and secondly, that their 
losses at Darian should be made up to them out of 
tae English treasury. Wy 

Here was a large field for the politicians to dis- 
pay their skill, and although ministers of state are 
not always virtuous men, yet divine goodness can, 
and often does, bring good out of their contentions, 
it was after much dispute, agreed upon by conces- 
dns on both sides, that an equivalent should be 
pad by England, to recompence the Scots for their 
los at Darian, and to secure their religion, the 
zovereign was to take an oath the moment he suc- 
ceeded to the crown, and actually before he was 
proclaimed, Upon these principles, the union of 


the two nations was brought about, which, if pro- | 


perly improved, must be for the mutual 3 
E 
notice of these particulars, because many of the 
people of Scotland, even in this age, think their an- 
tors at Darian were grossly injured, whereas, 
e we come to consider the whole, it will be 
Land that if errors Were committed, both parties 
were guilty, And this will likewise serve to clear 
ip dome things we shall have occasion to mention, 
gs. the church of Scotland, In the mean 
Na . on with our narrative. | 
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These people inhabit a large tract of land, which 
is situated between North and South America. They 
are all idolators, but their temples are poor mean 
huts, and their idols are only coarse stones set up 
within them. Like many other savages in America, 
they believe the sun and moon are husband and 
wite, and they adore them as objects of divine 
worship. However, they acknowledge a Supreme 
Being, superior to them. They believe there ws an 
evil principle that torments the children of men, 
and for that reason they have temples erected for it, 
where they offer sacrifices of flowers, fruits, per- 
fumes, and all other things that they think will pro- 
cure its favour. Every extraordinary phænomenon 
in nature is considered by them as an apparition and 
the voice of God. | 

Their priests are all pretended magicians, and 
the greatest impostors in the world. They perform 
all their tricks in secret, and the ignorant people 
are easily persuaded tc believe them. Ihe pricsts 
make dreadful cries and howlings, with distortions 
of their faces, under which some pretended mystery 
is concealed ; for as true religion has its mysteries, 
so every false one pretends to the same, and $0 it is 
in many other hgh : | 

Their manner of healing the sick is very extraor- 
dinary. They seat the patient on a stone, which 
being done, the medico- priest takes a little bow and 
some small arrows, and shoots them as quick as 


possible at his patient, who is stark naked. Ihey 


are so dexterous at this exercise, that they never 
miss their mark, but then there is a stop put to the 
arrow, which prevents it from going beyond a cer- 
tain mark or depth. If the arrow happens to open 
a vein, and the wind gushes out with the blood, the 
physician and those who are present leap for joy, 
and discover by their gestures, that they believe the 
operation to have been successful. 

All these hypocritical priests, who are at the same 
time pretended physicians, make a vow of chastity, 
and it ever they violate it, they are either stoned or 
burnt to death. I he deyotees are obliged, duri 
their fastings, to- abstain from all commerce wi 
their wives, but they can find other ways to gratify 
their passions. Before they go to war, they sacri- 


fice hares and pheasants to the sun, and smear the 
bodies of their idols all over with the blood. They 


never go on any enterprize without asking advice 

from their idol, which is an image of the sun; for 

which purpose they undergo a penance of two 

months together, during which time they abstain 

from salt and commerce with women. 

They advise with their priests in all affairs relating 
. | | = 
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to peace or war, and consult their gods in groves 


and solitudes. Ihey purposely make choice of the 


night for performing their magical ceremonies, and 
the darker it is the better. They conjure the devil 
by their cries, by a great noise, and their magical 
songs in the presence of several young people. The 
person whom they order to consult the oracle of the 
idol is scated, and the rest are standing. The ma- 
gicians are silent when they expect the approach of 
the devil, their master, and the moment he appears, 
the conjuror presents himself before him, and gives 


the signal for the homage that ought to be paid. 


Ihe Spanish authors tell us a oy diverting enough, 
concerning these priests and devi}: 

They say, that one day some friars undertook to 
exercise the priest who was raising the devil, and 
that by the power of the signs of the cross and holy 
water, which was wonderfully assisted by a stole 
that was put about the neck of the conjuror, he 
answered very penitently to all the questions the friar 
put to the devil. Among other things, they asked 


* 
* 


him where the souls of the Indians would go after 


their deaths? The answer he made was, to hell. 
Those whom they design for priests, are brought 
up in their sacred mysteries from their infancies. 
Such children are obliged to retire for two years to 
the most-remote parts of the woods, where they are 
not permitted to feed upon any thing that has blood 
in it, nor see any woman, but must forget their 


kindred, and are not allowed to stir out of their ca- 
verns. Ihe old priests visit and instruct them in the 


night, and when the probation.time of these young 
candidates is expired, they receive a certificate, upon 
which they are looked upon as sacred priests, and 
doctors in physic and magic. 

Ihese savages burn all the prisoners of war, but 
pull cut one of their teeth before they execute them. 
Something in this __ appear extremely barbarous, 
and certainly it is so, but when we consider the state 
of Heathen nations, it will not appear strange, es- 
pecially as we read in many parts of the Old Testa- 
ment, that all prisoners of war were put to death 
under the most excruciating tortures. The Greeks 
and Romans either butchered their prisoners, or sold 
them as slaves, and the ancient Heathen Britons used 
to burn a thousand to death at a time. 


They allow polygamy here, but it is under seve- 


ral restrictions, for they are not permitted to part 
with their wives, unless they have been unfaithful 
to the conjugal vow. As soon as the young women 
are considered as fit for marriage, they are locked 
up from the society of men, and no person is per- 
mitted to visit them without the consent of their 
parents. They do not use much ceremony in their 


Had the factory met with proper encouragement, 


However, as we are not to call in question the pur- 


with great respect, and give them the dead bodies of 


marriages, for as soon as the parents have 5:1. 
the previous agreement, every thing is concluded 
Every one of the relations brings a present accortjn; 
to the nature of their circumstances, and these pra. 
sents enable the new married couple to begin how. 
keeping. The bridegroom's father makes a spcechto 
the people, concerning the duties of the marriage state 
and after that he dances like a madman, Ilie dance 
being over, he kneels down, and presents his sen t, 
the bride, whose father being in the same postute 
holds also his daughter by the hand; but the bid, 
father dances likewise in his turn, and mabes ge 
same antique gestures before he kneels down. 

In their funeral ceremonies, they are like mos; af 
the other e, e. in America. They believe in the 
immortality of the soul, but they have almost , 
many carnal notions concerning it, as our Pritt 
materialists. They believe, that when the soul! 
dislodged from the body, it enters upon a life of 
pleasure, and feasts in the most sumptuous manner 
For this reason, they bury provisions along wit 
their dead, to be of service to them in the gc 
world. | 

From what is here related of these people, we are 
to lament that the settlement attempted by the Scotch 
did not succeed. The Scottish adventurers tov 
along with them several ministers, among wham 
was Mr. Spalding, who had been settled at Dundee. 


there 1s reason to believe, that before this time there 
would not have been a Heathen in the place, Pi- 
testants alone are the men who should be sent to 
convert Heathens, and, therefore, every encourage- 
ment ought to have been given to these enterprizers. 


poses of Divine Providence, so we shall rest satisfied 
with this single consideration, that if that salutary 
end was not completed, yet one equally beneficia 
took, place, namely, the union of the two king- 
doms. God's ways are not as men's. 


: D — 
The Religion of the Savages of New Andalusia. 


The only particulars we know of the religion of 
these people are, that they, like most of the other 
ancient Americans, adore the sun and moon; but 
above all, an evil spirit, which we re call the de- 
vil. Some of them worship the dried skeletons of 
their ancestors; and they believe that the sun ges 
round the world, drawn in a chariot by tyge!s; - 
which. reason, they treat those ferocious anima 


CU. 


meir relations to feed on. They have a tradition 


among them, that their country was once burnt up 
by the sun, because they did not shew proper re- 


spect to his servants the tygers. This fire, they say, 
was extremely violeut, and consumed a vast number 
of the inhabitants; but really such ridiculous stories 
gcarce deserve our notice. | | 

They observed a certain ceremony which they 
called, the giving away the spirit of courage. This 
rift is bestowed by the priests, who open the cere- 
mony with songs and dances, in which. every one 
faams at the mouth like a dog, and tumbles about 
like a madman. All such as - abou to have the spi- 
rit communicated to them by the mediation of the 
priest, join hands and continue dancing incessantly. 
When three or four priests enter the circle, they 
rus} upon the demons, some with a gourd bottle 
tied to the end of a stick, and others with a long 
reed or cane, filled with lighted tobacco, with which 
they whiff the dancers, crying out, at the same 
time, © Receive all ye the spirit of strength, by 
which you will be enabled to overcome your 
enemies.“ 0 ; 2 5 

From this form of invitation one would imagine 


there was something very solemn couched under the 


expression, but there is nothing of that nature in it; 


for, like most other savages, they acknowledge two 


eings, one good and the other bad. To the good 
being they never address themselves, but in the way 
of praise or thanksgiving; but to the evil one they 
always pray, in order to avert his displeasure. 

When any person among them is taken sick, they 
plunge him into a river, and afterwards whip him 
running till he is almost out of breath. This whip- 
ping-bout is round a great fire, and when it is over, 
tney put him into his hammock. When they de- 
pair of a sick man's life, they take him out in his 
hammock to a wood, and hang him up in it between 
two trees, dancing round it tor a whole day. As 
500n as night is come, they give him provisions for 
four days, and then leave him to his fate. If he 
happens to recover, so much the better; but in case 
he dies, there are very few who lament the loss. 

It would be needless to repeat that polygamy is 
is much in vogue among these people, as in any 
other nations among the Americans, or even in Asia 
or Africa. The priests set the example; for the 

ae always a great number of wives; nay, ns: 
Slaves are they to the most sensual of all passions, 
that when they go on journies, they order women 
to be ready for them at every stage where they are 
0 put up. All this yoluptuousness arises from that 


ndolence to which these people are so much sub- 
ect; and this, in some measure, is occasioned by 


Is.” 
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the climate, which being hot and sultry, throws a 
langour over their spirits, and renders tl;em in a 
manner unfit for action. | 

When a young man fixes his affections on a girl, 
or, in other words, when he wants a woman under 
that character, he addresses himself to her relations; 


for he never sees her till after he is married. When all 


the terms are settled, the bride's relations meet in 


| company at the house of the bride's father, Where. a 


grand entertainment is provided; and the relations 
of the bridegroom come there at the same time to 
partake of the feast. After two or three hours spent 
in the utmost state of merriment, the whole of the 
relations set out to conduct the bride home to her 
husband's house. Musicians march before, play ing 
upon their rustic instruments. After them come 
the priests, repeating aloud a variety of unintelligible 
Jargon of prayers to their idols; then come the re- 
lations, who are followed by the bridegroom, who 
walks on foot; and behind him comes the bride in 
a litter carried by four men, and so closed up that 
no person can see her. The procession is closed by 
the servants and attendants; and as soon as they ap- 
proach the house of the bridegroom, the young 
women in the village come out to meet them. 
As this is at midnight, the young women have 
lamps in their hands trimmed with oil, and this, 
from what we are going to relate, may serve to 
shew, what a vast conformity there was between 
the ancient Heathen nations, and likewise that some 
of these customs were retained by the Jews. 

The parable of the ten virgins (see Mat. xxv.) 
is well known, aad in the account of these people 
of whom we are now treating, we have a proof of 
the origin of idolatry. Nay, it may serve farther 
to point out, that all that was bad among the Ilea- 
thens, was reprobated by the Jews, but the inuocent 
ceremonies were retained, 

When they arrived at the place where the bride- 
groom resided, and where the nuptials were to be 
celebrated, the bride was conducted into an apart- 
ment along with the woman, and the night was 
Spent in ke Ris of diversions, according the cus- 
tom of the country. In the same manner the bride- 
groom was led into his apartment, accompanied by 
the men, and with them he spent his time in the 
same manner. When the morning approached, the 
company retired, and the husband was permitted 
to go to bed to his wife. This is, perhaps, a little 
different from European practices; but we have had 
occasion to mention something of a similar nature, 
in our account of the Turkish religion. Seven days 
fasting are observed afterwards, and that period of 


time being expired, the new married couple forsake 
ä their 
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their relations, and attend to their respective duties 
as husband and wife. 
In their funeral ceremonies they are extremely 


ridicvlous, but not more so than has been related in 


our historical accounts of other Heailens. When a 
person is taken sick, the priest is sent for, and he 
dances as if insane, two or three times round his 
bed. his is done in order to raise the spirit, and 
we may venture to affirm, that it has a strong con- 


nedtion with the practices of some of chose people | 


who are called Protestants. A few years ago a poor 


man died in London, and on his death-bed he de- 


clared, that he was bewitched, by imagining a mouse 
jumped over his stomach, and this mouse he consi- 
dered as the devil. ee 

Some religions require art to wind up the human 
pas sions to a state of enthusiasm, and innocent weak- 
ness falls a sacrifice to interested priests, or rather to 
designing villains. The man who is really and vir- 
tuously religious, has no occasion to make an osten- 
tatious Hy of it; but it is the interest of the 
hypocrite to do 80. The first knows he has none to 
do with but God; the second pays no regard to God, 
but looks for the praise of men. 


In their funeral ceremonies these people are equally 


ridiculous, and indeed some of them are more s 


than any we have 85 mentioned, only they are not 
\ 


so barbarous as those in Asia and Africa. When 
a man dies, the body is washed clean and wrapped 
up in a goat's skin, and then put into a wooden 
coffin, where it remains seven days, from the time 
of the death till the interment. ring that time, 
the people meet together and get drunk in the most 
riotous manner, knocking each other down, just 
like what took place among the Greeks during their 
solemn dirges. When the seven days fasting is over, 
they proceed to the place of entertainment in the 
following manner. The priests walk before, singing 
their hymns, and are followed by all those who are 
called their students. Then come the relations of 


the deceased, walking in mournful procession. The 


corpse is carried behind the relations, and the pro- 
cession 1s closed by the servants and other attendants. 
When they come to the grave, the priests mumble 
over some prayers, and then the body is laid in the 
grave. This, however, does not finish the cere- 
mony, for all chose who attend the funeral, throw 
flowers into the grave. The earth being laid upon 
the body, they I home to the house of the 
deceaſed, and spend the whole night in such extra- 
e sometimes before morning they get so 


drunk that they break each others limbs, and many 


person Who was beloved by them in life. This is 2 


that our ancestors were once Heathens, and that 


a fair example. 


leave by wishing earnestly that the sun of rightcous- 


of those who come out sound in the morning, retun 
home no better than cripples. 
The regard these people have for their deccased 
relations, does not end with their interment; foi 
notwithstanding all the nocturnal revels that take 
place after the funeral, yet they meet again, and 
erect a monument to perpetuate their respect to the 


natural and just sentiment, and nothing in the com- 
mon or rather the vicious practices of this world can 
set it aside. Those who treat the ashes of their de- 
ceased relations with indignity, will never pay much 
regard to the living. The are of God is stamped 
upon man, and he who brutally abuses an human 
body, abuses the image of God. But we shall now 
take leave of the subject relating to the Heathen 
nations by suggesting the following reflections. 

Are the Heathens left in a state of ignorance, are 
they without God in the world? Let us leam 


we should have been the same now, had not the 
Divine goodness extended to us the blessings of the 
cverlasting gospel. Ds 

Is Heathenism become a term of reproach ! And 
are Heathens looked upon with contempt ? Let 
Christians consider, that nothing can more endear 
them to the Divine Being, or exonerate them from 
the consciousness of guilt, as that of extending tlic 
blessings of redemption to their fellow creatures. Ae 
unnatural crimes committed by the Heathens ! Let 
Christians remember, that it is their duty to set them 
Precepts are useful, but examplcs 
give a sanction to them. Is religion the grand mo- 
nument of mercy ? Then let us, who enjoy it en- 
deavour to disseminate the beneficial consequences 
to the most distant nations: Is there a possibility 
of doing good? Let it be shewn in the care we take 
to enen the Heathen nations. And now having 
said so much of these people, we shall take our 


ness may arise with healing under his wings. That 
the desire of all nations may trample upon his ene- 
mies, that men may be blessed in him, that all nations 
may call him blessed. High is the command of the 
Almighty, enlarged are his orders with respect 0 
his moral government of this world, vindictive s 
his justice, Few his mercy is in a manner unbounded. 
These considerations should reconcile us to all _ 
works of an Omnipotent Being. God conducts the 
affairs of this lower world unknown to us, but we 
behold with admiration, when we consider the exe- 
cution of every part of the beautiful design. 


* 
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THE HisTORY OF THE 


PROTESTANT RELIGION. 


HE consideration of events as flowing from 

causes apparently weak and insignificant, will at 
all times serve to prove, that there is a divine power 
by which this lower world is governed. The vo- 
luptuous and the ignorant suffer all these things 
to pass unnoticed, but the wise consider them, and 
draw such reflections from all the occurrences as 
make a lasting impression on their minds. History 
without reflection is nothing; but history 1 
improved becomes the grand ornament of human 
life. The historian who makes a real use of that 
science, goes on from one degree to another, till he 
is lost in admiration. The wonders of Providence 
appear to him as so many stupendous edifices, raised 
by hands unseen, and when he cannot comprehend 
the whole, he sits down in silence, acknowledging 
his ignorance, but at the same time desirous of 
knowledge. 3 

The knowledge of history does not consist in the 

recital of facts, for that may be done by a fool, and 
a school boy can tell what had happened before 
he was borh, This, however, is not history, but 
a bare recital of facts in the order of time in which 
they happened. History is an account of such 
events as have taken place on the theatre of this 
lower world; but in our endeavours to transmit 
them to the public in a proper manner, we must 
at all times remember that we are to blend in- 
struction with entertainment; that is, we are to 
| Point out the causes which produced the events, 
and the consequences that followed. We are to 
consider the particular states of those countries of 
which we have been writing, we are to take in all 
the concomitant circumstances, and with m 
clirer our own opinions. We are to consider the 
difference of times and circumstances, and we are 
to compare the past with the present. By attending 
to these rules, we may become real historians, but 
if they are slighted we shall be left in a state of 
Egyptian darkness. This naturally leads us to sa 
zomething concerning the reformation, and it 
be delivered with impartiality. * | 

We have already treated - gradual pro 

© the re 


corruptions in the 
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— 


of Constantine the Great, down to the age of Mar- 
tin Luther. But having been obliged to shift the 
subject, we shall here proceed to give the reader an 
account of the reformation, and then describe the 
particular professions that have sprung from it. 
Bishop Hall has a pretty observation in his ac- 
count of Zechariah's vision in the temple, and it is, 
When things are at the worst, God usually works 
a remarkable deliverance, or brings about an im- 
portant change.” Indeed, all violence leads to 
c es, for such is the state of human nature, 


such is the government of this world, that whatever 


is carried to a more than ordinary extreme, must 
soon have an end. Pa — — was such, 
when Christ came in the , that the minds of 
men were totally clouded with it, and then the 


sun of righteousness broke forth in an illustrious 


manner to enlighten the nations. 
But to pursue the idea; let us consider the state 


of the European nations previous to the times of 
Martin Luther, who, in the hands of Divine pro- 


vidence, was the happy instrument, assisted by some 
of the German princes, of opposing the whole 
power of the house of Austria, and all the machina- 
tions of the court of Rome. It is true, as Dr. New- 


ton, the present bishop of Bristol, has observed, 
there never was an age since the death of Christ, in 
ater og * witnesses could not be found for the. 
truth of the erde. The doctrines taught 7 the , 


famous Wick] far and wide; and thirty 
years after his death, we find Jobn Huss, and Jerome, 
of Prague, condemned by the council of Constance, 
for teaching his opinions. Paul Craw, a Bohe- 


odesty | mian, having come over to Scotland for his per- 


sonal safety, found himself exposed to the same 


dangers as at home; for he was burut alive at St. 


ws. Learning was then beginning to revive, 
and the cler to be afraid of the downfal 


of their wing m. They found the 2 begin- 


ning to s and they knew that their doctrines 
could not stand before the light of a rational en- 
quiry. This filled them with so much resentment 


of inst all those who spoke their sentiments freely, 
hristian church, from the reign that 


t that they were immediately put to death. 1 
| ut 


all the go 
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But it was not learning alone that brought about 
the reformation ; there were many political circum- 
stances concurring in this great event, and some 
princes became the happy instruments of promoting 
true religion, although they themselves were men of 
no virtuous principles, but scandalous debauchees 
and arbitrary tyrants. | 
clergy were another means to bring about the re- 
tormation, and while they were as it were asleep 
in the arms of carnal security; while they thought 
themselves beyond the power of being disturbed in 
their mansions ; and, in a word, when they found 
they had domineered over the consciences of the 
people, and almost engrossed the civil power to 
themselves, they began to consider that the whole 
orders of Ant fon were established on the most 


permanent basis, they found themselves roused a 
little from their stupidity, and 0 found that they 


had to do with very important adversaries, whom 
before they looked upon as contemptible. 


Pope Leo X. when raised to the papal throne, 


found the revenues of the church exhausted, by the 
vast projects of his two ambitious predecessors, 
Alexander VI. and Julius II. and being in his own 


temper naturally liberal and enterprising, rendered 


him incapable of that severe economy which the 
situation of his finances required. On the con- 
trary, his schemes for aggrandizing the family of 
the Medicis, his love of 3 his taste for plea- 
sure, and his munificence in rewarding men of ge- 
nius, involved him daily in a long train of ex- 
pences; in order to provide a fund for which, every 
device that the fertile genius of priests could in- 
vent was tried. "I 

Among others, he had recourse to the sale of in- 
dulgencies; a practice common enough in the church 


of Rome, but never before this time carried to such 


an extravagant height. But here we must explain 
this mystery of iniquity to our readers. iy 
According to the doctrine of the Romish church, 


those which were necessary for their own justifica- 
tion, together with the infinite merits of Jesus 


Christ, are deposited in one inexhaustible treasury. 


The keys of this were committed to St. Peter, and 
to his successors the popes, who may © it at 
pleasure, and by transferring a portion of this super- 
abundant merit to any particular person for a sum 
of money, may convey to him either the pardon 


of his own sins, or a release for any one with 


whom he is interested, from the pains of purga- 
rory. 11 


These indulgencies were first invented in the 
eleventh century by pope Urban II. as a recom- 


The scandalous lives of the 


works of the saints, over and above 


| pence for those who went in person on the wild en. 


terprize of conquering the holy land. ey were 


_ afterwards granted to those who hired a soldier for 


that purpose; and, in process of time, were he. 
stowed on such as gave money for accomplisbing 


oy pious work enjoined by the pope. Julius If. 


bestowed indulgenencies on all who cont. 


buted towards building the church of St. Peter's at 


Rome; and as Leo was carrying on that magniti- 


tension. 5 
The promulgation of these indulgencies in Ger- 


cent fabric, his grant was founded on the same pre- 


many, together with a share arising from the profits 


in the sale of them, was assigned to Albert, electot 
of Mentz and archbishop of Magdeburgh, who, as his 
chief agent for retailing them in Saxony, employed 
one 'Tetzel, a Dominican friar, of licentious mo- 
rals, but of an active spirit, and very remarkable for 
that sort of eloquence which serves to inflame the 
passions without leading the mind to truth, or 
guarding it against error. He, assisted by the monks 
of his order, executed the commission with great 
zeal and success, but with little discretion or de- 
cency ; and though by magnifying excessively the 
benefits of these indulgencies, and by disposing 
of them at a very low price, they carried on for 
some time a lucrative and extensive traffic among 
the credulous multitude, the extravagance of their 
assertions, and the 1 in their conduct, 


came at last to give general offence. The princes 
and nobles were irritated at seeing their vassals 
drained of so much money, in order to fill the trea- 


sury of a profuse pope. Men of piety regretted the 
delusions of the people, who Deng taught to rely 
for the pardon of their sins on the indulgencies which 
they purchased, did not think it incumbent on them, 
either to abound in faith or practice holiness. Even 
the most unthinking were shocked at the more than 
scandalous behaviour of Tetzel and his associates, 


| who often squandered in drunkenness, gaming, and 


low debauchery, those sums which were bestowed 
in hopes of obtaining eternal happiness; and all be- 
gan to wish that some check could be given to this 
scandalous commerce, no less injurious to Society 
than destructive of true religion. 

As the form of these indulgencies, and the benc- 


fits which they were supposed to convey, are in 
| rg; unknown in protestant countries, and but 
1 


little understood at present in several __ where 
the Roman catholic religion is establisbed, mo” 
here for the information of our readers, inserte 


the form of the absolution used by Tetzel. 


| 


% May our Lord Jesus Christ have mercy upon 
« thee, and absolye thee by the merits of r 
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holy passion. And I, by his authority, that of his 
: . apostles Peter and Paul, and of the. most 


« holy pol n th 
6 — thee; first from all ecclesiastical 


« cengures, in whatever manner they have been in- 


« curred, and then from all thy sins, transgressions, 
« and excesses, how enormous soever they may be, 
« even from such as are reserved for the cognizance 
« of the holy see; and as far as the keys of the holy 
« church extend, I remit to you all punishment you 
« degerve in Purgatory on their account; and I re- 
store you to the holy sacraments of the church, 
« to the unity of the faithful, and to that innocence 
« and purity you possessed at baptism - $0 that when 
« you die, the gates of punishment shall be shut, 
« and the gates of the paradise of life shall be opened; 
« and if you shall not die at present, this grace shall 
« remain in full force when you are at the point of 
« death, In the name - of the Father, of the Son, 
« and of the Holy Ghost. Amen.“ 

From perusing this, which is faithfully transcribed 


from Sechendorf, a popish writer, it will appear, 


that the terms which Tetzel and his associates made 
use of were 80 extravagant, that unless they had been 


well authenticated, we might have doubted of the | 


truth of them. If any man purchased one of these 
indulgencies, his soul was to rest secure with respect 
to its Salvation. The souls confined in purgatory 
were, as soon as the money was paid, set at liberty, 


and ascended into heaven. The efficacy of the in- 


dulgencies was to be so great, that the most heinous 
Sins were pretended to be forgiven, and the person 
was to be freed from all manner of punishment, and 
even from the guilt which incurs it. This was, in- 
deed, the carrying priestcraft to an unbounded 
{ height; but it led to the fall of its own greatness. 
Almost every man looked upon them with silent 
contempt, or with an honest indignation; they saw 
natural religion as it were trampled under foot, and 
| the glorious fabric of the church made to appear 
worse than Heathenism was of old. They beheld 
an order of designing men, who had long trampled 
on the rights of private judgement, now attempting 
to deprive others of their natural faculties, and to 
make the very name of Christianity odious in the 
_ world, by attempting to raise money in consequence 
of practices which the most unenlightened Heathens 
would have been ashamed of. 1 ag oy 
Such was the favourable juncture, and so disposed 


vere the minds of his countrymen: to listen to his | 


dscourses, when Martin Luther first began to call 


n question the efficacy of jy AN and 22 | 
e doctrines of those 


against the. vicious lives, and fa 


v0 promulgated them: He was a native of Eisle- 


anted and committed to me in these 


dard of faith, 


ben in Saxony, where he was born in 1483, and 
though of poor parents, had received a learned edu- 
cation, according to the state of knowledge in that 
age, during 'the progress of which he gave many 
indications of uncommon vigour and acuteness of 
genius. As his mind was naturally susceptible of 
serious impressions, and tinctured with somewhat of 
that religious melancholy which delights in the soli- 
tude — devotion of a monastic life, he retired into 
a convent of Augustine friars, and without suffering 
the entreaties of his parents to divert him from what 
he considered as his duty to God, he assumed the 


habit of that order. 


There he acquired great reputation, not only for 
his piety, but for his love of knowledge and un- 
— 2. application to study. He had been taught 
the scholastic philosophy and theology, which were 
then in vogue, by very able masters, and wanted 
not penetration to comprehend all the merits and 
distinctions with which they abound; but his own 


understanding, naturally sound and superior to any 


thing frivolous, soon became disgusted with these 
subtile and uninstructive sciences, and he sought foi 
some more solid foundation of knowledge and of 
piety in the sacred scriptures. Having found a copy 
of the bible which had long laid neglected in the li- 
brary of his monastery, he abandoned all other pur- 
suits, and devoted himself to the study of it with so 
much eagerness and assiduity as astonished the 
monks, who were little accustomed to derive their 
theological notions from that source. The great 
progress he made in this uncommon course of study, 
augmented so much both the fame of his sanctity 
— his learning, that Frederick, elector of Saxony, 
having founded an university at Wittemberg on the 
Elbe, the place of his residence, Luther was chosen, 
first to teach philosophy, and then theology in the 
schools; and he was considered as the chief orna- 
ment of that society. 
While Luther was in the height of his reputation, 
Tetzel began to publish indulgencies in the neigh- 
bourhood of Wittemberg; and to ascribe to them 
the same imaginary virtues, which in other places 
had been imposed on the credulity of the people. 
As Saxony. was not more enlightened than other pro- 
vinces, so Tetzel met with great success there. It 
was with the utmost concern that Luther beheld the 
artifices of those who sold, and the simplicity of 
those who bought the indulgencies. The opinions 
of many of the most ancient and subtile schoolmen, 
who had established the doctrines of indulgencies, 
were now falling into disrepute, and the scriptures, 
which Luther began to consider as the unerring stan- 
afforded no countenance to a * 
| t 
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that was destructive of natural reason, and calculated 
to render the most important things in the Christian 
system, no better than a farce. 

His warm and impetuous temper did not suffer 


him long to conceal such important discoveries, or 


to continue a silent spectator while he saw his coun- 
trymen deluded. | 
church at Wittemberg, he inveighed bitterly agal 
the irregularities of those who published indulgen- 
cies. He went so far as to examine the nature of 
the doctrines they taught, and pomted out to the 
people the danger of relying for salvation on any 
other means than those prescribed in the word of 
God. The boldness and novelty of these opinions 
drew great attention, and being recommended by 
the authority of Luther's personal character, and 
delivered with a popular and persuasive eloquence, 
they made a deep impression on his hearers. En- 
couraged by the n of his doctrines 


among the people, he wrote to Albert, elector of 


Mentz, and archbishop of a to whose 
Jurisdiction that part of Saxony was subject, and re- 
monstrated warmly against the false opinions, and 
wicked lives of the preachers of the indulgencies; 
but he found that prelate too deeply interested in 
their success to do any thing to hinder their pio- 
ress. Ge 
. His next attempt was to gain the approbation of 
men of learning, and for this purpose he published 


no less than ninty- five different propositions con- 


cerning the principles of 3 These he pro- 
posed not as points fully established of undoubted 
authority, but as subjects of doubt, inquiry, and 
disputation. He appointed a day on which the 
learned were invited to impugn them either in per- 


son, or in writing, and subjoined to the whole, so- 


lemn protestations of his respect for the apostolic 
See, of his submission to its authority, if the objec- 


tions he had stated could be answered to his satis- 


faction. No opponent appeared at the time fixed, 
but the account of the propositions spread over 
Germany with the utmost rapidity; they were read 
with the greatest eagerness, and all admired the 
boldness of the man who had ventured to call in 
question the plentitude of papal power, and to at- 
tack the Dominicans, armed with all the powers of 
inquisitorial authority. * 

e friars of St. Augustine, Luther's own order, 
though addicted with no less obsequiousness than 
the other monastic fanatics, to the papal power, gave 
no check to the publications of these uncommon 


opinions. Luther had, by his piety and learning, 


acquired uncommon authority among his brethren. 


From the pulpit in the great 


He professed, from motives unknown to us, the 


OE II Tn ag 


sitions with those of Luther, and th 


highest re for the authority of the pope, aul 
probably his professions mera Pk Ms, 
and as a secret enmity, excited by interest and emu. 
lation, subsists among all the monkstic orders in the 
Romish church, the Augustinians were highly pleased 
with his invectives against the Dominicans, and 
hoped to see them exposed to the hatred and corn 


of the people. Nor was his sovereign the elects; 
of Saxony, the wisest prince at that time in Ger. 


many, dissatisfied with that obstruction which Ly. 

ther threw in the way of the publication of indul. 
encies. He secretly favoured the attempt, and 
attered himself that this dispute among the clerg; 


| might give some check to the exertions of the court 


of Rome, which the secular princes had long, 
though without success, been endeavouring to ob- 


Many zealous champions immediately rose to te 
fend -opinions on which the wealth, power, and 
grandeur of the church were founded, against thepro- 


positions advanced by Luther. Amongst these was 


Tetzel, a man whose character we have already de- 
scribed. He published an equal number of propo- 
y were defended 
by all the sophistry of false logic by Eckius, a divine 
belonging to the cathedral church of Augsburg 
and Prianias, a Dominican friar, wrote against Lu- 
ther with all the virulence of a scholastic disputant. 
But the manner in which they conducted the cause, 
did little honour to their argument. Luther at- 
tempted 7 condemn the doctrine = well as the 
practice © ting indulgencies, from arguments | 
drawn from — or Ned from scripture; but 
they produced nothing in support of them, except | 
the sentiments of school-men, che conclusions of 
the canon law, and the decrees of the popes. The 
decisions of judges, so partial and degenerated, did 
not satisfy the people, who began to call in question 
even the authority of these yenerable guides, when 
they found them standing in _ opposition to the 
dictates of reason, and the determinations of the 
Divine law. Fun : 
Mean while the novelties which appeared in Lu- 
ther's doctrine, and seemed so much to engage all 
the attention of the people, did not alarm the court 
of Rome. Pope Leo X. fond of elegant and refined 
pleasures, intent upon great schemes of angels a 
stranger to the clerical controversies, and apt to de- 
spise them, , with the utmost indifference, 
the operations of an obscure friar, who, in the heart 
of Germany, carried on a scholastical dizputation 
a barbarous stile. Little — he a _ = wo 5 
himself dream, that the effects of this qua 
be fatal to the papal see. Leo 4A — 8 
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repaired to Augsburg. The cardinal received him 
with decent respect, and endeavoured at first to gain 
upon him by gentle treatment; but thinking it be- 
neath the dignity of his station to enter into any 
formal dispute, he Of te him, by virtue of the 


monastic enmity and emulation, and seemed inclined 


not to interpose in» the controversy, but to allow 


the Augustinians and Dominicans.to wrangle about 
the matter with their usual er „ 
The solicitations, however, of Luther's adversa- 
ries, exasperated to an high degree, by the boldness 
and severity with which he animadyerted on their 
writings, together with the surprising progress which 


his opinions made in different parts of Germany, 


roused at last the attention of the court of Rome, 
and obliged Leo to take measures for the security of 
the church, against an attack that appeared now too 
Serious to be 
Luther to appear at Rome within sixty days, before 
the auditor of his chamber, and Prianias was sum 
moned to appear at the same time, to make good his 
allegations, 


heretical and professed tenets were so shocking to 
pious ears, and os e the provincial of the Au- 
gustinians to check, by his authority, the rashness 
of an arrogant monk, which brought disgrace upon 
the order of St. Augustine, and gave offence and 
disturbance to the whole church. 

From the strain of these letters, as well as from 
the nomination of a judge so prejudiced and partial 
| 45Prianais, Luther easily sa what sentence he might 
expect at Rome, He discovered, for that reason, 
the utmost solicitude to have his cause tried in Ger- 
many, and before à less suspected tribunal. The 


university of Wittemberg, anxious for the safety of | 


2 man who did so much honour to their society, 
wrote to the pope, and after employing several pre- 
texts to excuse Luther from appearing at Rome, 
entreated Leo to commit the examination of his 
Gctrine to some persans of learning and authority 
in _— The elector of Saxony, his sovereign, 
requested the same favour of the pope's legate at 
the diet at Augsburg; and as Luther himself, who, 
4 that time, was 80 far from havi any intention 
to disclaim the papal authority, 2 did not even 
entertain the smallest suspicion concerning its divine 
original, had written E. a most submissive let- 
et promising an unreserved compliance with his 
will; the Pope gratified them so far as to empower 
tis legate in Germany, cardinal Cajetan, a Domini- 


<a, eminent for scholastic learving, and pass ionately 


devoted to the Roman see, to hear and determine 
tze cause. | 
_uther, although he had good reason to decline a 
be chosen among his avowed adversaries, did not 
. about appearing before Cajetan; and having 
"waned the emperor's safe conduct, immędiately 
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spised. For this reason he summoned 


apostolical powers with which he was invested, to 
retract the errors he had uttered with regard to in- 


for the future, from the publication of new and dan- 
gerous opinions. | 


tenets, and confirmed in the belief of them, by the 
approbation they had met with among persons con- 
spicuous both for their learning and piety, was sur- 


any endeavours were used to convince him that he 


| was mistaken. ä 
le wrote, at the same time, to the elector of Sax- |' 
ony, begging, he would not protect a man Whose 


He had flattered himself, that in a conference con- 
cerning the points in dispute, with a prelate of such 
distinguished abilities, he would be able to remove 
many of those imputations with which the ignorance 

or malice of his enemies had branded him. But the 
. high tone of authority the cardinal assumed, extin- 
guished at once all hopes of this kind, and cut off 
every prospect of advantage from the interview. His 


him. He declared, with the utmost firmness, that 
| he could not, with a safe conscience, renounce opi- 
consideration ever induce him to do what would be 
so base in itself, and so offensive to God. 
At the same time, he continued to express no less 
reverence for the papal authority than he had for- 
merly done, and signified his earnest desire to have 
the whole decided by the opinion of different univer- 
sities; promising, at the same time, never to write 


| 


would be silent in preaching in favour of them. It 


| will, perhaps, appear rather strange to those who 


consider the age in which Luther first made his pub- 
lic appearance, his strenuous defence of the truths 
af the gospel, and his strong opposition to papal en- 
croachment, that he should submit his cause to be 


tried by doctors in universities, who were no better 


at all times obedient to the Roman Catholic power. 
Ts this it is answered, that although the dawn of 
learning was then beginning to diffuse its refreshing 
and cheeri 
darkness ignorance, yet it was not come to such 
a state of perfection as to dispel prejudices. It was 
the wretched notion of the people in the dark ages, 
that there was an infallibility as somewhere 


* 
1 
* 


among men, for the preservation of the Christian 
| i religion. 


dulgencies, and the nature of faith; and to abstain, 


Luther, fully persuaded of the truth of his own 


prised at this abrupt mention of a 1ecantation, before 


native intrepidity of mind, however, did not desert 


nions which he believed to be true; nor should any 


; or. preach rey indulgencies, so as his opponents 
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than idol drones, accustomed to live in cloisters, and 


beams over a benighted world, lost in 
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religion. It was not sufficient for them to trust in 
the Divine promise, but they were to look for infal- 
libility among themselves. Some placed it in popes, 
some in general councils, and others in universities, 
without considering that God never delegated a 
power of that nature to any man, nor to any body 
of men whatever. It was the fault of the times, not 
the fault of any particular man. ; 
But to go on with the narrative. Although, ac- 
_ cording to the extent of human understanding in 
that age, Luther's proposals were every way rea- 
sonable, yet Cajetan rejected them, and insisted pe- 


remptorily on a simple recantation, threatning him 


with ecclesiastical censures, and forbidding him to 
appear again in his presence, unless he instantly 


complied with what he had enjoined. This haughty 
and violent manner of proceeding, joined to m_y | 


other circumstances, gave Luther's friends suc 
strong reasons to suspect that even the imperial safe 
conduct would not be able to protect him from the 
legate's power and resentment, that they prevailed 
on him to withdraw secretly from Augsburg, and to 
return to his own mam} However, before his 
departure, according to a form long used at all diets 
held for the German empire, and general councils, 
he prepared a solemn appeal from the conduct of this 
pope to his successor, whom he believed would be 
better informed, and more attentive to his cause. 

Cajetan, who was a real bigot, enraged at Lu- 
ther's abrupt retreat, and the publication of his ap- 
peal, wrote to the elector of Saxony, complaining 
of both; and requiring him, as he regarded the peace 
of the church, and the authority of the pope, either 
to send that seditious monk a prisoner to 
to banish him out of his territories. 

tt was not from theological motives that Frede- 


rick, the Saxon elector, had hitherto protected Lu- 


ther; he seems to have been a stranger to these 
controversies, and little interested in them. His 
protection flowed from political motives, and was 
afforded with secrecy and caution. He had neither 
heard any of Luther's discourses, nor read any of 
his books; and although all Germany resounded 
with his fame, he had never once admitted him into 
his presence. But upon this demand made 
cardinal, it became necessary for the elector to throw 
off somewhat of his former reserve. He had been 
at much expence, and had bestowed great attention 
in founding a new university, and forseeing how 
fatal a blow the removal of Luther would be from 
that seat of learning, he refused to comply with the 
cardinal's request. He interested himself in Luther's 
safety, and began to declare himself a favourer of 
his opinions. | 


ome, or 


by the 


The inflexible rigour with which Cajetan insisted 
on a simple recantation, gave great offence to Lu- 
ther's followers in that age, and has since been cen. 
sured as imprudent by several popish writers; hut it 
was impossible for the legate, according to ne 
nature of his commission, to act otherwise. Ihe 
judges before whom Luther had been required to 
appear a Rome, were so cages. to display their ze] 


against his errors, that without waiting the expira. 


tion of the sixty days allowed him in the citation, 
they had already condemned him as an Heretic. 
Pope Leo X. had, in several of his letters, stigma- 
tized him as a child of iniquity, and a man of 4 
reprobate mind. Nothing therefore, than a 
simple tecantation could save the honour of the 
church, whose maxim it 4s never to abandon the 
smallest point it has established, and which is even 
professed by its pretentions to infallibility; for if a 


church cannot do any thing wrong, then to :nnul 
one of its own decrees would be to acknowledge Its 


fallibility by giving up one of the whole. 

In the mean time, Luther's situation was such 25 
would have filled any other person with the utmost ap- 
pre hensions. He saw no reason to expect thata printe 


- $0 cautious as Frederick, would, on his account, 
set at defiance the thunders of the church, and brave 


the papal power which had often crushed some ef 
the bravest German princes. He knew what ve- 


neration was at that time paid to ecclesiastical 


decrees, what terror ecclesiastical censures carried 
along with them, and how _ these might influ- 
ence a prince who was rather his protector from 


policy, than his disciple from conviction. If he 


Should be obliged to quit Saxony, he had no pro- 
spect of any part of the habitable world where he 
could procure an asylum, and must stand exposed 
to whatever punishment the rage or bigotry of his 
enemies could inflict. Tho' sensible of his danger, 
he discovered no symptoms of timidity or remissness, 


but continued to vindicate his own conduct and opi- 


nions, and to inveigh against those of his adversaries 
with greater strength of argument than before. 
So far Luther shewed himself to be a real hero in- 
deed, and one who knew that truth ought always 
to be supported, should the most reputed characters 
for sanctity join in opposing it: But as every step 
taken by the court of Rome, particularly the irregu- 
lar sentence by which he had been so precipitatly de- 
clared a heretic, convinced Luther that Leo X 
would soon proceed to the most violent measures 
against him, he had recourse to the on expedient 
in his power, in order to prevent the effect of 5 
papal censures. He appealed to a general counc!, 


which he affirmed to be the representative of the 


Catholic 


Catholic church, and superior in power to the pope, 
who being a fallible man, might err as St. eter 
had before. This appeal made by a= ves us a 
melancholy notion of the sentiments embraced * 

the people in that age. Were general Councils in- 
ſallible? The auswer is, no more than the Re 
themselves. Had all general councils concurred in 
the same opinion, then this sentiment respecting 
their tu e have been embraced; but 
5 it is well known that one general council has ex- 
communicated another of the same rank, where was 
the infallibility to be found? Nay, it is well known 


that the council of Trent, which met sometime af- 


ter the death of Luther, not only condemned all 
those doctrines embraced by the Protestarith but 
actually gave sanction to new ones, which before 
that time $ 7 | err e ns 
It soon appeared, that Luther had nat formed rach 
conjectures concerning the intention of the Romish 
church. A bull, of a date prior to his appeal, was 
isued by the pope, in which were inserted the vir- 
tues and benefits of indulgencies, in terms as extra- 


ragant as any of his predecessors had ventured to 


use, even in the earliest ages, and without applying 
such palliations, or granting such concessions as 
the juncture might seem to call for, he required all 
Christians to assent to what he had delivered, as 
the doctrine of the Catholic church, and declared 
that those who held any other opinions, should 
be puniched with the severest ecclesiastical cen- 
sures. This bull had but little effect emong Lu- 
ther's followers, who conceived it in its true Fight, 
namely, as an engine to raise money to support 
papal extravagancies. e RON ey ly 


At this time, a circumstance took place phich 
der = favourable to Luther, and that was the 
eath o 


of the emperor Maximillian, whose interests 
and pringiples both corresponded to enable him to 
Support the grandeur of the Romish church, In 
consequence of this event, the elector of Saxony, 
by virtue of his offices, had his powers: greatly en- 
larged, and under his protection, Luther not only 
lived in peace, but his opinions were taught almost 
every where throughout the empire. © © © 
During this inter-regnum, before an'emperor was 
nosen, the court of Rome hegan to consider that 
he growing heresy of Luther would be the ruin of 
their church. Leo X. the then pope, was a man 
of pleasure, loved expence and gaiety, but he knew 
nothing of religion. He was a roll ate and a de- 
auchee in the truest sense of Ar - and if we 


believe Voltaire, he died of the venereal disease. 


= did not know at this juncture how to act. He 
given offence to the Germans, and to several 
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aced by 


d been dubious and disputable.*' 


' vigour from every species of opposition, and push- 
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other Christian nations, by the publication of his 
inqulgencies in the most scandalous manner; a poor 
private monk had boldly stoud forth in defiance of 
religious liberty, and a vast number of people whose 


eyes seemed now tobe opened, had declared, that 


unless the publication of indulgencies was revoked, 


they would declare for Luther. Encouraged by the 


support he met with from his brave countrymen, 
Luther began to proceed farther, and even called i! 
question the divine authority of the papal see. A 
public disputation was held on this subject at 


Leipsic, and the result was, that a breach with the 


court of Rome was found necessary. a 


Nor did this spirit of opposition to the doctrines 


and usurpations of the church of Rome stop here, 


for it broke out in several other parts of Germany 


gat the same time. An attack, no less severe, and 
occasioned by the same causes, was made upon 
them about this time in Switzerland. The Fran- 


ciscans being intrusted with the sale of indulgencies 


in that country, executed their commission with 


the same indiscretion and rapaciousness which had 
rendered the Dominicans so odious in Germany. 
They proceeded, however, with uninterruptedsuccess 
till they arrived at Zurich. There Zuingulis, a man 
not inferior to Luther himself in zeal and intrepidity, 
ventured to oppose them, and being animated with 
a republican boldness, and free from those restraints 
which subjection to the will of a prince imposed on 


 theGerman reformer, he advanced with more daring 


and rapid steps to overturn the whole fabric of the 
established religion. The appearance of such a vi- 


gorous auxiliary, and the progress which he made, 


was at first matter of great joy to Luther, though on 
the other hand, the decrees of the university of Co- 
logne and Louvain, which pronounced his opinions 


to be erroneous, afforded great cause of triumph for 
his adversaries. p | | 


But the undaunted spirit of Luther acquired fresh 
ing on his enquiries and attacks from one doctrine 
to another, he began to shake the firmest founda- 
tions, on which the wealth or power of the church 
of Rome had been founded. Leo, the pope, came 
at last to be'convinced that all hopes of reclaiming 
him by forbearance were in vain, and several pre- 
lates exclaimed against the pope's lenity without 


considering that he could not do any thing against 


Luther without the concurrence of the German 
princes, and to some of these the court of Rome 
had rendered itself obnoxious. The pope was 


roused as it were from his slumber, and he began to 
place some confidence in the new emperor Charles, 
| believing, at the same time, that the elector of 


Saxony 
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Saxony would not be 80 deaf to his own interest as 


to protect an incorrigible heretic, who for three years 
together had disturbed the peace of the church in 
opposition to the ecclesiastical canons, the decrees 
of the general councils, the letters or precepts sent 
by the popes, and the opinions of he ion 
most celebrated universities. | | 
The college of cardinals were often assembled, in 
order to prepare the sentence with due deliberation, 
and the most able canonists were consulted how it 
might be expressed with the most unexceptionable 
formality. At last, on the fifteenth day of June 
(we must be formal) one thousand five hundred and 
twenty, the bull, so fatal to the church of Rome, 
was issued. Forty-one propositions, extracted out 
of Luther's works were therein condemned as here- 
tical, scandalous, and offensive to pious ears. All 
persons were forbidden to read his writtings, upon 
pain of excommunication, and such as had any of 
them in their custody were commanded to commit 
them to the flames. Nay, he himself, if he did not 
within sixty days recant all his heresies, was to be 


excommunicated, and delivered unto satan for the 


destruction of his flesh; and all secular princes were 
required, under penalty of the same censure to seize 
his person, that he might be punished in the manner 
his crimes deserved. N 

The publication of this bull in Germany excited 
various passions in different places. Luther's ad- 


versaries exulted, as if his party and opinions had 
been crushed at once by such a decisive blow. His 


followers, whose reverence for the papal authority 
daily diminished, read Leo's anathmas with more 
indignation than terror. In some cities, the people 
violently obstructed the promulgation of the bull; 
in others, those who attempted to publish it were 


treated with contempt, and the bull itself was torn 


ieces and trodden under- foot. . 
ther had locked for this sentence some time, 
but it did not in the least intimidate him; superior 
to ecclesiastical menaces, his mind triumphed, and 
he rose in grandeur, in consequence of his enemies 
attempting to depress him. Consistent with the 
foulery of the age, be again renewed his appeal to 
a general council, and published some remarks on 
the pope's bull. It is certain, that in these remarks 


in 


there is a great deal of scholastic jargon, taken 


mostly from the writings of St. Augustine; but still, 
as we have already observed, this was the fault of 
the age more than that of the author's, learning was 
then in leading strings, and the abominable jargon 
of school divinity had in a manner hardly left com- 
mon.sense in the world. 
Luther in this case chewed 


tors in the 


2 


sagacity, nor executed 


himself to be a man of | 
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spirit, and without shewing that mean, ser 
8 peculiar to the baseness of r 


maintained a dignity of sentiment that will ever do 
honqur to his memory. He had the whole pays 


power to en with, and he was no stranger 


to the ignorance and prejudices | of his own coun. 


r 

le pope ordered Luther's books to 
burnt at Rome, so this intrepid hero assembled Fa 
members of the universſty of Wittemberg together, 
and in solemn procession they burnt the pope's bull, 
and this example was followed by the inhabitant 
of several of the cities of Germany. The manner 
in which he justified this action, was more provok- 


ing than the action itself. He collected from the 


canon law some of the most extravagant proposi- 
tions with respect to the plenitude of power and 
unlimited authority of the popes, and the subordina- 
tion of all inferior to him in ecclesiastical jurisdic. 
tion. To these he added some remarks, which struck 
deep at the power of tlie church of Rome, because 
they tended to subvert civil government. 

uch was the progress Luther had made, and such 
was che state of his party when Charles V. came to 
take possession, by election, of the German empire. 
No secular prince had hitherto embraced Luther's 
opinions, no change in the established religion had 
been introduced, and no incroachments were made 
on the revenues or foundations of the clergy. Nei- 
ther party had yet proceeded to action; and the 
controversy, though conducted with great heat and 
pass ion on both sides, was still carried on in the way 
of argumentation. A deep impression, however, was 
made on the minds of the people ; their reverence 
for ancient doctrines and institutions was shaken, 
and the the materials were already scattered which 
produced the combustion that soon spread itself all 
over Germany. Students crouded from every pro- 
vince of the empire to Wittemberg, and there some 
of the greatest men who have dune honour to the 
Protestant religion, received the first rudiments cf 
their education. The field for religious controver. 
sies was now opened, a sort of restraint was laid 
upon the papal power, men began to see, and what 
was still more to their honour, they 


. to 
speak their sentiments with freedom, which their 


antestors had not been permitted to do for a mou- 
sand years before. EE 

During the course of these transactions, the court 
of Rome, though under the direction of one of its 


ablest pontiffs, neith&r formed. its schemes with that 
them with that steady pere. 


e rendered it the most perfect 


model of political wisdom to all the rest of _ 


* 


When Luther began to declare against indulgencies, 
two different methods of treating him lay before tlie 
pope, by adopting one of which, the attempt, it is 
probable, miglit have been crushed, and by the other 
it might have been rendered mnocent. 4 
If Luther's first departure from the doctrines of 
the church had instantly drawn upon him the weight 
of its censures, the dread of these might have re- 
«trained the elector of wy from protecting him, 
might have deterred tie people from listening to his 
dixcourses, or even might have over-awed Luther 


himself and his name, like that of many good men 
before his time, would now have only been known 


to the world by his honest but ill-timed effort to 
convert the corruptions of the Romish church; or 
on the other hand, if the pope had early testified 
some displeasure with the vices and excesses of 
taose who had been employed to publish indul- 
gencies, if he had forbidden the mentioning of con- 
troverted points in private discourse, if he bad en- 
joined the disputants on both sides to be silent, if he 
had been careful not to risque the credit of the 


church by defining what had hitherto been left un- 
determined, Luther would probably have stopped 


Short at his first discoveries. He would not have 
been forward: to put himself upon his own defence, 
and the whole controversy might probably have 
died away insensibly ; or being confined entirely to 
tne schools, might have been carried on with as 


little detriment to'the peace and unity of the Romish 


church as that which the Fanciscans maintain with 
tie Dominicans concerning the immaculate concep- 
tion, or that between the Jansenists and jesuits, con- 
cerning the operation of grace. But Leo, by fluctuating 
between these opposite systems, and by embracing 
them alternately, defeated the effects ol both. By 
an improper exertion of authority, Luther was ex- 
asperated but not restrained. By a mistaken exercise 
of lenity, time was given for his opinions to spread, 
ut no progress made towards reconciling him to 
the church, and even the sentence of excommunica- 
uon, which at another juncture might have been 
decisire, was delayed $0 long that it became at last 
Scarce an object of terror. 


uch a series of errors in the measures of a court, 


Sldom chargeable with mistaking its own true in- 
terest, is not more astonishing than the wisdom 
which appeared in Luther's conduct. Though a 
perfect stranger to the maxims of human prudence, 
dae from theimperuosity of his temper, of 
dying them, he was led naturall y by the method 
in which he made his discoverics, to carry on his 


perations in a manner which contributed more to 


þ | my . 2 
* 1 if every step he took had been 
Ko. 24. a 
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prescribed by the most artful policy. At the time 


when he set himself to oppose Teztel, he was far 


from tending that reformaticn, which he after- 
wards effected ; and would have trembled with hor- 
ror at the thoughts of what at last he gloried in 
acccmplishing. The knowledge of truth was not 
poured into his mind, all at once, by any spccial 
revelation ; he acquired it by industry and medi- 
tation, and his progress, of consequence, was gra- 
dual. | | | 

'The doctrines of popery are 80 closely connected, 
that the exposing of one error conducted him natu- 
rally to the detection of others; and all the parts 
of that artificial fabric were so linked together, that 
the pulling down of one loosened the foundation 
of the rest, and rendered it more easy to overturn 
them. In confuting the extravagant tenets con- 
cerning indulgencies, he was obliged to enquire 
into the true cause of our justification and accept- 
ance with God. Ihe knowledge of that, discovered 
to him by degrees the inutility of pilgrimages and 


penances; the vanity of relying on the intercession 
of saints; the impiety of worshipping them ; the 


abuses of auricular confession ; and the imaginary 
existence of purgatory. The detection of so many 
errors, led him of course to consider the character 
of the clergy who taught them; and their exorbitant 
wealth, the severe injunction of celibacy and the 
intolerable rigour of monastic yows appeared to him 
the great sources of their corruption. From thence 
it was but one step to call in question the divine 
original of the papal power, which authorized and 
Supported such a system of errors. | | 

As the unavoidable result of the whole, he dis- 


claimed the infallibility of the pope, the decision of 


schoolmen, or any other human authority, and ap- 


pealed to the word of God as the only standard of 


theological truth. To this gradual progress Luther 
owed his success. His hearers were not shocked 
at first by any proposition too repugnant to their 


ancient prejudices, or too remote from established 


opinions. 'They were conducted insensibly from 
one doctrine to another. Iheir faith and convic- 


tion were able to keep pace with his discoveries. 


To the same cause was owing the inattention, and 
even difference, with which Leo viewed Luther's 
first proceedings. A direct or violent attack upon 
the authority of the church, would have drawn. 
upon him at once the whole weight of its ven-- 
geance ; but as this was far from his, thoughts, as 
he continued long to profess great respect for the 
pope, and made repeated offers of submission to his 
decisions, there seemed to be no reason for appre+ 


| hendivg that he would prove the author of any des 
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perate revolt; and he was suffered to proceed step 
by step, in undermining the constitution of the 
3 till the remedy applied at last came too late 
to produce any effect. 

But whatever advantages Luther's cause derived 
either from the mistakes of his adversaries, or from 
his own good conduct, the sudden progress and firm 
establishment of his doctrines, must not be ascribed 
to these alone. The same corruptions in the church 
of Rome which he condemned, had been attacked 
long before his appearance, and the same opinions 
which he now propagated, had been published in 
different places, and were supported by the same 
arguments. Waldus in the twelfth century, Wick- 
lick in the fourteen already mentioned, and Huss in 
the fifteenth, had inveighed against the errors of 


popery with great boldness, and confuted them with. 


more ingenuity and learning than could have been 
expected in those illiterate ages in which they flou- 
rished. But all these premature attempts towards 
a reformation proved abortive. Such feeble lights, 
incapable of dispelling the darkness which then co- 
vered the church, were soon extinguished: and 
through the doctrines of these pious men produced 
some effects, and left some traces in the country 
where thev were taught, they were neither extensive 
nor considerable. Many powerful causes contributed 
to facilitate Luther's progress, which either did not 
exist, or did not operate with full force in their 
days; and at the critical and mature juncture when 
he appeared, circumstances of every kind concurred 
in rendering each step he took successful. 

The long and scandalous schism which divided 
the church, during the latter part of the fourteenth, 
and the beginning of the fifteenth centuries, had a 
great effect in diminishing the veneration with which 
the world had been accustomed to view the papal 
dignity, Two or three contending pontiffs roam- 
ing about Europe at a time, fawning on the princes 
whom they wanted to gain, $queezing the countries 
which acknowledged their authority, excommuni- 
cating their rivals, and cursing those who adhered 
to them, discredited their pretensions to infallibility, 
and exposed both their persons and their office to 
contempt. 'The laity, to whom all parties appealed, 
came to learn that some right of private judgment 
belonged to them, and acquired the exercise of it so 
far as to chuse, among these infallible guides, whom 
they would please to follow. Ihe proceedings of 
the councils of Constance and Basil, spread still 
wider this derespect for the Romish see, and by their 
bold exertion of authority in deposing and electing 
popes, taught the world that there was in the church 


a jurisdiction superior even to the papal Power, 


which they had long believed to be supreme. 


The wound given on that occasion to the pape! 
authority was scarce healed up, when the p,ncj6. 
cates of Alexander VI. and Julius II. both abe 
princes, but detestable ecclesiastics, raised ne Scan. 
dal in Christendom. The profligate morals of tie 
former in private life; the fraud, the injustice ang 
cruelty of his public administration, place him ou 
level with those tyrants, whose deeds are the greatest 


reproach to human nature. The latter, thug), , 


stranger to these odious passions which prompted 
his predecessor to commit so many unnatural crimes, 
was under the dominion of a restlcss and ungovery. 
able ambition, which scorned all considerations gf 
gratitude, of decency, or of justice, when the; 
obstructed the execution of his schemes. It a; 
scarce possible to be firmly persuaded, that the in- 
fallible knowledge of a religion, whose chief jre. 
cepts are purity and hnmility, was deposited in the 
breasts of the impious Alexander, or the overbea:- 


ing Julius. The opinion of those who exalted th: 


eee Are a council above that of the pope Spi 
wonderfully under their pontificates: and as the 
Emperor and French king, who were actually en- 
gaged in hostilities with these active pontiffs, per- 
mitted and even encouraged their subjects to expose 
their vices with all the violence of invective, and all 
the petulance of ridicule, and men's ears becoming 
accustomed as it were to these, were not shocked 
to hear Luther treat the papal power in the most 
ludicrous terms. 5 | 

Nor did satire operate against the pope only. Ma. 
ny of the dignified secular clergy, being the younger 
sons of noble families, who had assumed the eccle- 
siastical function for no other reason but that they 
found in the church people accustomed to idleness 
neglected the duties of their office, and ifidulged 
themselves without reserve or fear, in all those vices 
which generally spring from an immoderate degree 
of wealth | . 

Though the preachers were prevented by the! 


poverty from imitating the expensive luxury of their 


superiors, yet gross ignorance and low debauche!y 


rendered them as contemptible as the others were 
odious. The severe and unnatural case of celibacy) 
to which both were equally subject, occasioned - 
irregularities, that in several parts of d 
priests were permitted to keep concubines. N 
was this to be found only in the warmer pats, 
where the passions are supposed to be more v'0 p 
than in the northern regions. It even 288 x 
the north of Scotland, where some of the old bis of 
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nad three or four natural children; and lord 
Hales has mentioned an instance, and produced the 


record of one Hepburn, bishop of Murray, having 


{re natural children legitimated by patent in one 
i The degeneracy of men among the ecclesiastics 
might perhaps, have been tolerated with more in- 
dulgence if their exorbitant riches and power had 
not enabled them at the same time to oppress all the 
other orders of men. It is the genius of superstition, 
fond of every thing pompous or grand, to set no 
bounds to its liberality towards persons whom it es- 
teemed sacred, and to think its expressions of regard 
defective, unless it hath raised them to the height of 


wealth and authority. Hence flowed the extensive 


revenues and jurisdiction possessed by the church in 
erery country in Europe, and which were become 
intolerable to the laity, from whose undecerning 
bounty they were at first derived. | 

The burden, however, had fallen very heavy on 


Germany ; for although the people of that extensive 


empire are naturally brave, and not much addicted 
to levity, tenacious of their ancient customs, and 


strenuous supporters of their liberties, yet they had 


fallen into the prevailing error, and were ruled by 
the court of Rome, not as children under paternal 
jurisdiction, but as wretched slaves, who were to 


be fleeced of all their wealth, in order to maintain 


a great number of indolent priests in luxury, idleness, 
sensuality, and all sorts of debauchery. | 
While the clergy asserted their own pretensions 
with 80 much zeal, they daily encroached on those 
of the laity. All causes relative to matrimony, to 
wills, usury, legitimacy, and even to their own re- 


venues, were to be decided in their own courts. 


Nay, they were not satisfied with this amazing 
power, they actually attempted to bring before 
themselves the cognizance of all civil causes, and 
to become judges between men in disputes concern- 


ing civil property. They had engrossed to them- 


Selves almost the whole system of human learning; 
for the laity were more intent on martial atchieve- 
ments, than on cultivating their rational faculties, 
which was one of the means by which they were 
cept in a state of ignorance. 

The penalties inflicted by the ecclesiastical courts, 
added great dignity to the juilges, and filled the 
minds of the people with terror. The censure of 


excommunication was originally designed to pre- 


ve the purity of the church, that obstinate offen- 


ders, whose impious tenets, or prophane lives, were 


a reproach to Christianity, might be cut off from 


the society of the faithful. This the corrupt church- 


men took care to improve to their own advantage, 
and inflicted their censures on the most frivolous pre- 
tensions. Whoever incurred their displeasure were 


excluded from all the privileges of Christian, and 
deprived of their rights as men and citizens, and the 
dread of this rendered even the inost fierce and 
turbulent spirits obsequious to the authority of the 
church. 

Glievous, however, as these encroachments of 
the clergy might have been, yet they could have 
been borne with much longer by the Germans, had 
the revenues been bestowed upon their own coun- 
trymen, but quite the reverse took place. The popes 
had, for several ages, pretended a title to fill up all 
vacant bishoprics, and for that purpose they seized 
on the rights of the secular princes in Germany by 
sending some of their Italian creatures to take pos- 
session of the most oppulent church livings. Here 
these Italians received vast sums of money without 
doing any duty to entitle them to such a reward, 
and they exercised such an unlimitted authority as 
none but slaves could endure. The pope's favourite 
mistresses sold the benefices to those who bid the 
most money for them, for the holy head of the 
church loved women as much as the grand seignor. 


These scandalous practices were not carried on in 


seeret, they were done publicly, and the avarice of 
the church of Rome triumphing over its former 
prejudices, pious men beheld with silent regret these 
simonial practices, so unworthy the character of 
those who pretended to be the ministers of a Chris- 
tian church, while politicians complained of the 
exportation of so much money to support idle priests, 
whose scandalous lives had totally made them 
odious to all ranks of people by 8 their 
character even below the meanest of the human crea- 
tion. | 

Such were the dissolute manners, the exorbitant 
wealth, power and privileges of the clergy before 
the reformation ; such the oppressive rigour of that 
dominion which the popes had established over the 
Christian world; and such the sentiments that pre- 


vailed concerning them in Germany, and in the rest 


of Europe about the beginning of the sixteenth cen- 
tury. Nor has this sketch been taken from the par- 
ties concerned in that age, who might possibly have 
been led into prejudices in consequence of their vio- 
lent opposition of each other; it is formed upon 
more authentic evidence, upon the memorials and 
remonstrances of the imperial diets cooly enumerat- 
ing the grievances under which the empire groaned, 
begging earnestly for redress. Dissatisfaction must 
have risen to a-great height, when these grave and 
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solemn assemblies exposed the crimes with so much 
acrimony, and if they demanded the abolition of 


these enormities with so much vehemence, we may 


be assured, they uttered their sentiments and decrees 
in more bold and virulent expressions. 


Jo men thus prepared for shaking off the arbi- 


trary papal yoke, Luther addressed himself with al- 
most certainty of success. As they had long felt its 
weight and borne it with impatience, they listened 
with joy to the first proposal for their deliverance. 
Hence proceeded the fond and eager reception his 
doctrines met with, and the rapidity with which 
they spread over all the. provinces of Germany. 
Even the impetuosity and fierceness of Luther's spirit, 
his confidence in asserting his own opinions, and 
the contempt with which he treated all who differed 
from him, which in ages of more moderation have 


been reckoned defects in the character of that re- 


former, did not appear excessive to his contempo- 
raries, whose minds were strongly agitated by those 
interesting controversies which he carried on, and 
who themselves had endured the rigour of papal 
tyranny, and seen the corruptions of that church 
against which he exclaimed. z 

But besides all the means already mentioned, 
which contributed toward facilitating Luther's un- 
tera in bringing about the reformation, there 
we me others not hitherto mentioned. Amon 
these one of the chief was the art of printing, whic 
took its rise about half a century before his time. 
By this fortunate discovery, the facility of wei 


ing and of propagating knowledge, was wonderfully 


encreased, and Luther's books, which must other- 
wise have made their progress very slowly and with 
uncertainty, in distant countries, spread at once over 
all Europe. Nor were they read only by the rich 
and the learned, who alone had access to books be- 
fore that invention; they got into the hands of the 
people, who upon their appeal to them as judges, 
ventured to examine and reject many doctrines 
which they had been enjoined to believe under the 
severest penalty. Ihe eyes of the people began to 
open gradually, they saw the impositions that had 
been put upon them by designing priests, and they 
were glad to patronize a man who bid fair to restore 
them to their natural liberty. | 
But Luther was n 
measures of the court of Rome. Ihe great Eras- 
mus, who was his contemporary, without being a 
Protestant in possession, let loose the whole force 
ot his satire on the errors and superstitions of po- 
pery. Bis: acute judgement and vast erudition 
enabled him to discover many errors, both in the 
doctrine and worship of the church of Rome. — 


alone in opposition to the 
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Some of these he confuted with great solidity of rea. 
son and force of eloquence; others he treated 
objects of ridicule, and turned against them the f. 
estimable torrents of popular and satirical wit, of 
which he had a great command. 'There was scarce 
any opinion or practice in the Romish church which 
Luther sought to reform, but had been previously 
animadverted upon by Erasmus, and had afforded 
him either matter for censure or raillery, 

Various circumstances, however, concurred in 
hindering Erasmus from pursuing the same cours; 
as that which Luther embarked in. The natural 
timidity of his temper ; his want of that force of 
mind which alone can prompt a man to assume the 
character of a reformer ; his excessive deference fo 
persons in high stations; his dread of losing the 
pensions and other emoluments which their libera- 
lity had conferred npon him; his extreme love of 
peace, and, hopes of reforming abuses gradually, 


and by gentle methods ; all concurred to induce 


him to repress that zeal which he had once mani- 
fested against the errors of the church, and to as- 
sume the character of a mediator between Luther 
and his opponents. | 
The diet of the German empire was summoned 

to meet at Worms, an imperial city, to consider of 
Luther's opinions, and thither this great and illus- 
trious reformer was summoned to make his personal 


appearance. In vain did his friends persuade him 


that he was in danger, he went in conscious inno- 
cence, snd smiled at the menaces of his enemies. 
The reception he met with at Worms, was such 
as might have filled his mind with pride, had he 
acted from any other motives than such as were 
purely evangelical. Greater crowds assembled to 
see him than had been there when the emperor made 
his public entry, and in this there was nothing at all 
remarkable; for here was a poor monk who had 
boldly stood up against the whole - thunders of the 
vatican, had braved the imperial power so far as it 
related to matters of religion, and had ridiculed the 
Superstitions of the church and court of Rome wit! 
all the acrimony of the severest satire. . 
It is true, the emperor had interest sufficient in 
the diet to get a severe decree passed against him, 
but his sovereign, the elector of Saxony, who had 
been his friend at the beginning, stood by him to the 
last. His opinions were gladly embraced by many 
great persons in Germany, they spread far and wide 
among the populace ; learned ecclesiastics joined 
him, and princes, to their everlasting honour, Stood 
up in the defence of what they sincerely believed to 
be the doctrines of divine revelation, * tn 
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jn this manner, and from circumstances that no 
human wisdom could have foreseen, the papal power 
received a fatal blow in Germany, and the eyes of 
of other European nations were so far opened, that 
the love of knowledge spread itself into many other 
countries. Princes, indeed, from the worst of mo- 
tives, did all that lay in their power to check its 

rogress ; but neither civil tyranny, nor ecclesiasti- 
cal anathemas could answer the end. It 1s true, the 
Germans set the example, and all those who lived 
in the more southerly climate had neither zeal nor 


courage to copy after them, I the rising plant. 


was nourished by the hand of Divine Providence ; it 
bore down before it every sort of opposition, and 
even the smaller states of Switzerland opposed the 
papal power, and took the sacred scriptures for 
their guide in all matters of a religious nature. 


Sweden and Denmark soon followed their example; 


England and Scotland, from motives that will be 
mentioned afterwards, did the same. 

Whatever progress Luther made in the work of 
reformation, seemed only to point out the way to 
something more complete, and the divines in other 
nations improved on the plan he had laid down. 
But without entering into a' discussion of these 
things, we shall lay down the plan of that most 
arduous part of the work that lies before us. First, 
we are to treat of such religions as are established 
under the name of Protestanism in different nations, 
and then of those of who are commonly called Dis- 
senters. In the first, we shall find some few va- 
rations in discipline, though little in doctrines ; but 
in the 8econd a 
we shall adhere so strictly to the truth, that none 


will desire to condemn us without first acknow- 


ledging their own Ignorance or guilt. 


No. 25, 


great number in both. And here 
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The Papists have reproached us with being 


divided into a great number of sects and parties, and 
by this they have laid hold of the ignorance of those 

| whom they intended to make ons na without ac- 
quainting them, at the same time, that Protestants 


never persecuted each other with so much severity as 
the Dominicans have the Franciscans in the Romish 
church. We are willing to acknowledge, that we 


do not all agree in ee trifling circumstance ; but 


in those points upon which salvation depends, there 
has not till lately been any matter of dispute ; and 
even where web 

was carried on by men who did not so much 
enquire after the truth as they sought an oppor- 
tunity to gratify their pride and establish their im- 
portance. 


We are ready to grant, that consistent with our 
accounts of the primitive church, there may be some 
variations among us; but none of these, wherever 


an ecclesiastical establisùment of religion has taken 
place, can affect the salvation of mankind. As 
for those who have dissented from civil esta- 
blishments, we shall treat of their sentiments with 


candour, and leave the reader to judge purely for 


himself. | 

As Lutheranism takes place in respect of anti- 
quity before all the other civil establishments of the 
Protestant religion.in Europe, and it has been more 
generally embraced with respect to locality, so it is 
necessary that we should begin with it, confining 
ourselves to its doctrines, discipline, worship, and 
government, as a Christian church, and point out 
how far the several establishments of Protestantism 
may differ, whether in kingdoms at large, or in 
more contracted prov inces. 


matter of dispute took place, it 
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HE account we have given of the reformation 

in general, will lead every intelligent person 

w make a proper enquiry into particulars ; and here 

we shall first take notice of the times when, and the 

places where, the Protestant religion, according to 

the plan laid down by Luther, was established ; for 

at the time of the 1 the prophet's words 

were verified, Kings shall be thy nursing fathers, 
and queens thy nursing mothers.” 


Saxony, and the county of Mansfield, revived 


Lutheranism 1521, and the same year the elector 
of Saxony, who had all along favoured Luther, de- 
sired him to appoint preachers to reform the people 
in every part = his dominions. Ihe same year it 
was received at Kreichsaw, Goslar, Rostock, Riga, 
in Livonia, Rentling, and at Hall, in Swabia. In 
1522, it was established at Augsburg, Hamburg, 
Treptow, Pomerania and Prussia. In 1523, it was 
established in the Duchy of Lunenberg, Nuren- 
berg, and Breslaw. In 1595, throughout the whole 
Landgravate of Hesse. In 1528, at Gottingen, 
Limgou, and Eimbech. In 1530, at Munster, and 
Paderborn, in Westphalia. In 1532, at Ulm, and 
Ethlingen. In 1533, at Grubenhagan, and Hano- 
ver. In 1534, in the Duchy of Wittemberg. In 
1535, at Clothus, in the lower Lusatia. In 1536, 
in the county of Lippe. In 1538, in the Electo- 
rate of Brandenburgh, in Bremen, Hall, in Saxony, 
Leipsic, in Misnia and Quedlenburg. In 1539, at 
Embden, in East Friesland, Hailbron, Halberstade, 
and Magdeburgh. In 1540, in the Palatinate of the 
Duchy of Nemburg, Regensburg, and Wismar. 
In 1542, at Buxton de Hildershem, and at Osna- 
burgh. In 1543, in the lower Palatinate, In 1546, 
in Mecklinburgh. 
Durlach, and Hockburg. In 1556, in the County 
of Benthuem. In 1564, at Haguenaw, and in the 
lower Marquisite of Baden. In 1568, in the whole 
Duchy of Magdeburg. | 

Here was a rapidity of Progress which no human 
wisdom could have foreseen ; for besides all tlie 
places already mentioned, Lutheranism was esta- 


blished in Sweden, Denmark, and Norway. It was | the Eucharist ought to be given in both . kinds. 


* 


In 1552, in the Marquisate of 


stake. 


der to our own justification. 


| 


not like Mahometaniam propagated by the sword, 


nor like popery, supported by the gibbet and the 
It consisted of a rational address to the un- 
derstandings of men, and Divine Providence pre- 
pared them to receive it. 

The system of faith, embraced by the Lutherans, 
was drawn up by Melancthon, a dear friend of 
Luther's, 1530, and presented to the emperor 
Charles V. It was designed to support all the 
points of the reformation, and oppose the leading 
principles, and corrupt practices of Popery. I his 
is called the Augsburg confession, because Melanc:- 
hon presented it to the emperor in that city, and i: 
was divided into two parts, the first of which con- 
tained the following articles :— 3 8 

The Ist acknowledged, and agreed to the deci- 
sions of the first four general councils, concerning 
the trinity. The 2d admitted of original sin, de- 
fined it differently from the church of Rome, mak- 
ing it to consist only in concupiscence. The 3d 
contained the substance of the apostles? creed. The 
4th maintained, against the Pelagians, that a man 
cannot be justified by the mere sungth and capa- 
city of nature ; and, againsts Roman catholics, that 
justification is the effect of faith, exclusive of good 
works. The 5th agreed with the church of Rome, 
that the word of God, and the sacraments, are the 
means of conveying the holy spirit, but differed 
from that communion, by asserting, that this divine 
operation is never present without faith. The 6th 
affirmed, that our faith ought to produce good 

works, purely in obedience to God, and not in 0!- 
The 1th made the 
church to consist of none but the righteous. The 
Sth acknowledged the validity of the sacramen's, 
though administered by hypocrites or wicked per- 
Sons. The 9th asserted against the Anabaptists, 
the necessity of infant baptism. The 10th acknow- 
ledged the body and blood of Christ under the cc. 
secrated elements; adding that this mysterious pre- 
sence in the holy sacrament continued with the ele- 
ments only during the time of receiving, and that 


The 


The 11th granted the necessity of absolution to pe- 
nitents, but denied their being obliged to make a 
particular confession of their 8ms. Ihe 12th con- 
demned the Anabaptists, who athrm, that whoever 
is once justified cannot. fall from grace ; as also the 
Novations, who refused absolution to sins com- 
mitted after baptism ; asserting withal against the 
church of Rome, that a repenting sinner is not made 
capable of forgiveness by any acts of penance what- 
ever, The 13th required actual faith from those 
who participate of the sacraments. The 14th for- 
bad those, who were not lawfully called, to teach 
in the church, or administer the sacraments. The 
15th appointed the observation of the festivals, and 

escribed the ceremonies of the church. The 16th 
acknowledged the obligation of civil laws, and 
approved the magistracy, propriety of estates, and 
marriage. The 17th acknowledged the resurrec- 
tion, heaven, and hell, and condemned the two 
following erorrs of the Anabaptists, and fifth mo- 
narchy men; viz. That the punishment of the 
devils and the damned will have an end, and that 
the saints will reign with Christ a thousand years 
upon earth, The 18th declared, that our wills are 
not sufficiently free, in actions relating to the pro- 
moting of our salvation. The 19th maintained, 


that notwithstanding God created man, and still 


continues to 2 him, he neither is, nor can be, 
the author of sin. The 20th affirmed, that good 
works are not altogether unprofitable : the 
Alst forbad the invocation of saints. 55 
The second pat of the Augsburg confession is 
altogether in opposition to the church of Rome, 


containing the seven principal abuses, on which the 


Lutherans founded the necessity of separating from 
the communion of that church. The Ist head en- 
joined communion in both kinds, and forbad the 
procession of the holy sacrament. The 2d con- 
demned the celibacy of priests. By the 3d private 
masses were abolished, and some part at least of the 
congregation were obliged to communicate with 
the priest. The 4th declared againsr the necessity 
of making a particular confession of sins to the 
priest. the 5th rejected tradition. The 6th dis- 


allowed monastic vows : and the Ith asserted, that | 


the power of the church consisted only in preaching 
tie gospel, and administering the sacraments. 

Rows confession of faith was signed by the elector 
: daxony, and his eldest son, by the marquis of 
dan lenbourg, by the landgrave of Hesse, the 
av of Hainault, and the republics of Nuremberg 
al Rutlingena, [t was argued before the emperor 
Charles V. but rejected; the Roman Catholics hav- 


ug majority of votes in the council. This was fol-. 
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lowed by a conference betweenseven deputies of each 
party; in which, Luther being absent, Melancthon, 


by his mollifying explanations, brought both sides 


to an agreement in relation to fifteen of the first 
twenty one articles. But the conference broke up 
without adjusting all the differences between them. 

In considering these articles, it appears, that in 


most of the capital doctrines of religion upon which 


salvatson depends, there were but few differences 
between the Lutherans and Calvinists. Consub- 
Stantiation was one, absolution another, and an 
official priority in the clergy a third. The cruth is, 
most of the reformers throughout every part of Lu- 
rope, were of the same sentiments with St. Austin, 
who so strongly supported the doctrine of absolute 
predestination, and efficacious grace against the 
Pelagians. | 

But be these things as they will, it is certain that 
altho* Luther, in his commentary on the epistle to 


the Galatians, wrote in defence of free grace, yet 


his followers did not remain long in that opinion; 
for we find that before the middle of the last cen- 
tury, their preachers began to assert the doctrine of 


free-will, which is now an universal topic in their 


pulpits, although no such thing is inserted in their 
confession of faith, already printed. But in this 
they are not much different from some other Pro- 
testant churches, perhaps being of opinion with Bp. 


Burnet, that men may subscribe to a particular sys- 


tem he does not literally believe, and put what con- 
struction upon it he pleases. This opinion of Bp. 
Burnet is not much unlike the conduct of a Friar, 
who having a desire to a fowl in Lent, flourished 
his knife in his hand, and said, Capon be Cod,“ 
and then eat ĩt with the utmost avidity. Mr. Black- 
burne, the author of the Confessional, thinks that 
when men have no other way of procuring a sub- 
sistence than oy that of subscribing to a certain 
formulary which they do not approve, that they 
may temporize and comply. | 
This has some connection with the conduct of the 


emperor of Germany, who granted a safe conduct 


to John Huss and Jerome of Prague, when they 


went to the councibof Constance, and afterwards ' 


conducted them to the stake, declaring no faith 
should be kept with Heretics. Without sincerity 
there can be no religion; and if systems cannot 
be written in such language as is understood, then 
there is an end of all uniformity of sentiments ; and 


such evasion being used by so many Protsetants 


has done more hurt to their cause than all the ma- 
chinations of Romish priests. In all Protestant 
countries men may dissent from the established 
religion, if they are not satisfied with the terms of 

conformity, 
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conformity, and it is more honourable to live even in 
a state of poverty, than for a man to wound his 
conscience, by declaring his assent to what he does 
not believe to be truth. fs 

But to return to the subject. The next thing to 
be considered is the worship of the Lutherans ; for 
worship must always be considered as one of the 
essentials of religion. 

Ihe worship in the Lutheran churches has a near 
affinity to what we have already mentioned in our 
account of the primitive Christians, only that the 
Lutlierans wear gowns and surplices, which were 
not in use till a considerable time after Constantine 
the Great. If we were able to form any notion of 
the worship practised in the church during the fifth 
century, it was much the same if not entirely so, as 
what the Lutherans use at present. Mosheim, a Lu- 
theran divine, and late president of the university of 
Gottengen, is of this opinion in his ecclesiatical 
history, and that learned gentleman freely acknow- 
ledges, that they have in their churches still too many 
_. Gecemonies, as well as too many festivals. 

All their churches are built in length from east 
to west, which is of great antiquity and still ob- 
served by Protestants in general, except by the 
Scotch, who build their places of worship in a pro- 
miscuous manner. When the Lutherans first go 
into their churches, they stand looking towards the 


altar, which is always at the east, and in that atti- 


tude offer up their devotions in private. 'The wo- 


men sit in the middle of the church, and the men 


round about in the galleries. The public service 
begins with the organ playing, and then all the 
people rise up and sing an hymn or psalm, to which 
they are directed by the preacher or reader. 
this, the minister in his gown goes into the pulpit 
and prays, the people all looking towards the east, 
and some bowing to the altar. At the conclusion 
of the first prayer, which is a form though not read, 
the minister falls down upon his knees and remains 
in silence for some time. He then rises up, and all 
the people turn their faces towards him. He then 
reads out of their liturgy the gospel for the day, 
aud delivers a sermon from it, without notes; for 
throughout the whole world, no churches, whether 
Greeks, Roman catholics, or Protestants, ever 
read sermons to the people, except the English. 
Sermon being over, the minister repeats a short 
prayer, the people having their faces towards the 
east, and then the organ begins to play, when they 
Sing another hyma. Ihe minister then pronounces 
the blessing. 5 | | 

Ihis is the forenoon service, for they seldom have 
any preaching in the afternoon, the whole consist- 


After 
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till many hundred years afterwards. 
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ing of prayers and singing. In the afternocn, 33 
soon as the minister enters within the rails of the 
altar, dressed in his surplice, he gives out the psalm 
to be sung, repeating the first line, when the orgin 
strikes up; and all the people join in singing. The 
minister stands with his back to the people, much 
in the same manner as the Romish priests when they 
celebrate mass ; but at the beginning of cvery ney 
hymn, turns to them and repeats the first verge, 
They are extremely fond of music, and, indecg, 
reat part of their worship consists of it; but they | 
o not make the sign of the cross, nor do they us 
any holy water like the Roman catholics. Iliese, 
however, are only the outlines of their religious | 
worship, for they have many other practices 
which might be attended to. This much, hoy- 
ever, is necessary to observe, that they are the | 
least removed from the church of Rome of all the | 
Protestants. tom | 
It was Luther's intention to change the whole 
form of Divine service as practiced in the Ramish 
church ; but he met with powerful opposition from 
several of the German princes, which is not to be 
wondered at, when we consider that the people of 
Europe were in that age, little better than barbarians. | 
In the celebration of the eucharist, he looked upon 
wine as sufficient without any mixture of water, 
and masses for the dead were abolished. He exhorted 
all true Christians before they approached the com- 
munion, to prepare themselves by fasting and prayer, 
and although he declared, that auricular confession 
was not absolutely necessary, or.to be insisted on, | 
yet he held it to be a salutary practice, and by na 
means to be rejected and contemned. He found no 
fault with. the canonical hours, but ordained, that 
the people worship in the church twice upon every 
Sunday; that there should be prayers and sermon u 
the morning, and singing in the afternoon; that ile 
gospel should be expounded in the morning and the | 
epistle at vespers, and that the saints' days should be 
kept up. Lent is still kept by the Lutherans, and 
during that time, all those who are come to partaks 
of the eucharist at Easter, confess their $105 to the 
minister of the parish.. : 
lt is certain that confession took place in t6* 


Christian church a little time after Constantine the 


Great; but it was never magnified into such a degres 
of esteem as it is now held by the Roman Catholics, 
Upon 4 mor | 
of the power of the clergy depends, and Luther fe- 
tained 1 in his ritual, . it has no foundation 
in the sacred scripture. . . 
The Lutherans consecrate their churches in , 
following manner: Ihe pastor, aud the greatest py 
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of his congregation, meet near the parsonage house, 
or at some convenient place adjoining to the church 


intended to be consecrated, afterwards march-in 


procession two and two, once at least, and sometimes 


thrice round it, singing hymns all the way. As soon 
as this act of devotion is over, they enter the church, 
where the service is again opened with singing. Af 
ter which, some portions of sacred scripture are 
read: and a 8ermon preached on the solemnity of the 
meeting. If the revenues of the church will admit 
of it, the superintendant is invited to be present, to 
assist at the ceremony and give his benediction to 
the church, and consecrate it with some form of his 
2 which fayour is acknowledged by a gra- 
tuity, and a genteel entertainment. | 
here can be no manner of doubt but that as the 


Lutheran goo is established by law in many 


countries, and tolerated in some others, so there must 
be considerable differences in the ceremonies, al- 
though none of a very essential nature. We have 
the following account of the consecration of a 
church in the neighbourhood of Dresden, performed 


so lately as 1730. 


The procession set out from the place where the 
Lutheran service had been first perſormed, and the 
students and scholars sung all the way. After them 
went the superintendant, who is much the same 
with them as our bishops, carrying a large bible, 


and the pastor of the parish with a chalice in one 


hand and a patine in the other, followed by two dea- 
cons. One of the deacons carried the small chest in 
which the book of their discipline was deposited, 
and the other carried a copy of the book itself. A 


numerous train of Lutherans of all ranks brought 


up the rear, and in this order they marched to the 
church, where there were several anthems sung, ac- 
companied with instrumental music. 


After this the superintendant preached a sermon 


on the solemnity of the occasion, and there was a 
grand entertainment provided. ee e 
The superintendant repeated a few prayers over 
tne ground, upon which the church stood, and no 
doubt but from that time it became sacred. It is 
certain, that the holiness of tines and places have 


* been frequently insisted on; it is equally certain, 


that it has no foundation in the New Testament. 
St. Stephen the first martyr, who suffered death for 
Christ, said before the Jewish Sanhedrim, * God 


dwelleth not in temples made with hands.“ But let 


us attend to what is said by the late Mr. Hervey, an 
author esteemed and admired by Protestants of every 
denomination, Speaking of gratitude, be says, 

Here 1 recollected, and was. charmed with So- 


lomon's fine address to the almighty, at the dedica- | 


0. 25. 


tion of his famous temple; with immense charge 


and equal skill, he had erected the most rich and 
finished structure that the sun ever saw; yet upon 
a review of his work and a reflection on the tran- 
scendant perfections of the godhead, how he exalts 
the one and abases the other. The building was 
too glorious for the mightiest monarch to inhabit, 
too sacred for unhallowed feet even to enter, yet 
infinitely too mean for the deity to reside in. It 
was, and the royal worshipper acknowledged it to 


be a most marvellous condescension in uncreated 


1 to put his name there.“ 


The whole passage breathes such a delicacy, and 


is animated with such a sublimity of sentiment, that 
I cannot persuade myself to pass on without repeat- 


ing it. But will God indeed dwell on earth? Be- 


hold! the heaven and heaven of heavens cannot 


contain thee, how much less this house that I 


have builded. 1 Kings viit. 27. Medit. Vol. I. 


p. 5. | 

Undoubtedly, these sentiments of Mr. Hervey 
are extremely fine, and in all respects consistent 
with the gospel dispensation, nay, with the purity 


of religion in general; for what sanctity can there 


be in any place where the heart is polluted, the con- 
science defiled, and the soul not reunited to God. 
Whenever ceremonies are strenuously adhered to, 
the life of religion is generally lost, and all sinks 
down into formality. We have a remarkable in- 
Stance of this in a controversy that took place in the 
London news papers, 1766. It was occasioned 
the following circumstance. Dr. Joseph Butler, 
the celebrated author of the Analogy between Na- 
tural and Revealed Religion, delivered a charged to 
the clergy of Du ham, in which he made use of the 
following expressions :“ There may be a form 
of religion where no religion exists, but there can 
be no religion without a form.“ | ws 
There was nothing in these words that any sen- 
sible man could look upon as superstitious; for as 
we are a composition of flesh and blood, we must 
either have some forms in our religicus wor- 
ship, or we must become Quietists. However, 
Mr. Blackburne, the author of the Confessional, laid 
hold of these expressions ; and not contented with 
representing Bp. Butler as a superstitious person, he 
actually accused him of having died a Roman catho- 


{| lie. But this leads us to treat of the dispeipline of 


the Lutherans. r 

The validity of the English ordinations, although 
ably defended 'by father Le Courayer, who was 
himself a Roman catholic. But if such objections 
have been made to the church of England, we need 
7H | not 
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not be surprised to find some treating the Lutherans 


as not canonically ordained; for although they have 


bishops, or superintendants, yet they have no episco- 
pal ordination. It is a rule in all Protestant churches, 
except in England, never to ordain a man to be a mi- 
nister till he is presented to a living; for, say _ 
a Shepherd is of no manner of use without a floc 
For this reason, the Lutherans like the Calvinists, 


grant licences to young men to preach, but they are 


not to take upon them any charge of souls. _ 
The young gentlemen among the Lutherans, who 
have finished their studies at the university, and are de- 


clared qualified for the clerical office, are generally sent 
as assistants to such ministers as are far advanced in- 


years; and these are called expectants. Their busi- 
ness is to perform all the divine offices, except that 
of administering the sacrament, and hearing the 
confession of penitents, that being confined to such 


as are ordained. These young men frequently $uc- - 


ceed the aged ones when they die; and here we 
may observe, that it is much to the honour of the 


German princes, who are Protestants, that altho' 


they have the right. of presentation to livings, yet 


they generally give it to the people, leaving them at | 


liberty to chuse their own ministers. 
The day for the ordination being fixed, the candi- 
date repairs to the church where he is to be ordained, 


in the presence of several ministers, ecclesiatical 


judges, and the congregation of the people. A sermon 
as preached, after s the candidate makes a con- 


ſcssion of his faith verbally ; for they are not per- 
In the prayer after. sermon, | 
the candidate is mentioned by name, in words to the 


mitted to use notes. 


following import :—** A. B. attending here to be 
admitted and ordained a minister of the gospel, 

the imposition of hands, according to the apostoli- 
cal institution; let us pray for him, that God Al- 


mighty would. vouchsafe to inspire him with the 
holy spirit, and bestow upon him an abundant por- 


tion of heavenly gifts.“ | 
As soon as the minister withdraws: from the pul- 


pit, they sing the Veni Spirus Sancti; that is, the 


hymn beginning with the words, Come Holy Ghost, 
but not in Latin, as is the practice wich the Roman 
catholics, but in the vulgar language of the countr 

where they reside. Ihen the superintendant, a 


about five or six clergymen, repair to the altar, fol- 
lowed by the candidate, who, as soon as they are 
entered, falls down on his knees before them. 


Here the superintendant, addressing himself to his 
colleagues before mentioned, and having repeated 
the candidate's request, desites them to join with 
him in prayer on his behalf. After that, he reads 
the ceritificate of his free election by the people, and 
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with me in 3 him with that sacred office,” 
y 


obligations he has laid himself under, the most mate- 


and not broach new doctrines; whatever may be 
his privates sentiments with respect to established 


his congregation, nor must he leave it without à8- 


tendant that he is sincere. a 
self with no political or state affairs, nor in 5 
in any private dispute, unless it be to reconcile. ie 


then they join in er the second time. 1 
— — over, — — speaks * 
ministers, his colleagues, in the following word: — 
„ Dearly beloved brethren in our Lord Jesus, 
exhort you to lay your hands on this candidate, vo 
presents — frnts before us, in order to be or- 
dained a minister of the church of God, according 
to the ancient apostolical institution, and to conc 


After this, they all lay their hands-on the head of the 
candidate, when the superintendant says, Be thou, 
_ 50. remain. to be, devoted to the. service of 
- This being over, the superintendant addresses 
himself to the person thus ordained, in terms to the 
following purpose: Being assembled here through 
the aid and assistance of bh holy ghost, we have 
made our humble supplications to God for you, and 
hope that he will vouchsafe to hear our prayers. 
Wherefore I ordain, confirm, and establish you, in 
the name of the Lord jesus Christ, pastor and spi- 
ritual instructor of the saints belonging to the 
church of C. D. to govern it in the fear of God, 
and have a watchful eye. over it as a faithful shep- 
herd over his flock.“ | 

The superintendant having pronounced the ex- 
hortation, withdraws from the altar, and the stated 
minister approaches it, dressed in his sacerdotal 
vestments, to read the common service, and to con- 
secrate the | bread and wine, which he administers 
to the new pastor, who receives it upon his knees. 
Some few hymns and the usual benediction con- 
clude the ceremony. After service is over, all the 
pastors retire to the vestry, where they congratulate 
in Latin the. party. ordained, The superintendant 
afterwards: reminds him of the great importance of 
the pastoral charge, and presses home the numerous 


rial of which are the following. HS 
As a pastor,. he is to look upon himself as th 

shepherd and father of his flock ; he must make the 

sacred scriptures the foundation of all his discourses, 


notions, yet he is to be careful not to make them 
public as doubts, lest he should mislead those Who 
are weak. He must not look. with contempt on 
signing such a reason as shall satify the superin- 


He must concern him- 
interfere 


parties, by 9 part of a mediator, which was 
˖ 


the practice of Prunitive Christians. He _ 
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wot follow any trade nor mechanical employment, 
or be concerned in commerce. It is true, that if he 


has. gardens, vineyards, or any small piece of 
—— e may cultivate them to the best advan- 
rage, so AS 1 not in any manner interfere with 


his duty. He is to live in peace with his brethren, 
the clergy» and entertain a charitable opinion of 
their actions. Last of all, he is obliged to reside 
with his people, but he is, by no means, to have 
more churches than one. * | 

The minister thus ordained, is invested, or put 
into the actual ion of his congregation, and 
all its temporalities. 
the investiture upon him in the presence of the 
whole church of which he is constituted and ap- 
pointed pastor. In Saxony, all the clergy are ex- 
| empted from the payment of taxes, and so it is in 
Some other parts. t 
| Their superintendants so often mentioned, are, in 

Sweden and Denmark, called bishops; and it is true 
they are invested with episcopal power, but they 
do not pretend to a jure divino, or divine right, in 
a direct line of $uecession. from the apostles. In 
Denmark the king. appoints the bishops, and the bi- 
shop of Copenhagen ordains the others. "This or- 
dination is performed. in- the church of St. Mary in 
Copenhagen, in presence of the bishop and several 
pastors. The superintendant of Zealand, who is 
also bichop of Copenhagen, is ordained by the bi- 
Shop who resides nearest him. Their bishops are 
chosen from amongst the rest of the clergy, and, in 
general, are men of fair characters. 

They go twice every year to the general assembly 
of the clergy, which consists of the superintendants 
of the provinces, and the. ministers of parishes, 
who are sent by the people for that purpose.. The 
civil governor of the province presides at all these 
meetings, but he does not interfere in their debates, 

unless they happen to censure the government, and 
then he dissolves them. These bishops, or superin- 
tendants, have power invested in them to inspeot 
into the lives of the clergy, and to examine what 
progress the students make in the schools. All the 
schools in Denmark are established by royal autho- 
| ity, and supported by royal munificence out of the 
crown lands, and this may be one of the reasons 
why we seldom meet with à man from that country, 
who is not well acquainted with religion. | 

Tze church of Sweden is governed by an- arch- 
bisnop and ten bishops, and over every ten parishes 
there is an inspector, or overseer, who gives an ac- 
count of the rest of the clergy to the bishop four 
umes in the year. In Germany, and some parts of 


Switzerland, where the Lutheran religion is profes- 


The superintendant confers | 
place, the civil power generally gives it a sanction ; 


. 
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sed, chere cannot be such an exact regularity with 
respect to clerical dominion, many of the states be- 
ing so small, that they cannot support a superin- 
tendant; but still the worship and government are, 
as much as can be, the same; for except in some 
things relating to doctrines, the Lutherans are much 
the same as they were when their great founder 
establislied them. | | 1 
All their disputes are regulated and adjusted in 1 
the assemblies of the clergy ; for as these Lutheran = 
ministers are prohibited from meddling with state | 
affairs, so the government seldom interferes with 9 
their disputes. When any new regulation takes | 


a, 


but without that sanction it cannot be reduced to 
| practice, so as to become binding either on the cler- 
gy or . | 
The school-masters, or instructors of youth in the 
Lutheran churches, are young men who have passed 
examination at the university, and such as they call 
expectants,. they being afterwards ordained to the 
ministry if chosen by the people. Such, indeed, 
should 4 the qualifications of all those who teach 
youth; and perhaps it is owing to the want of these 
qualifications, that there are so many who under- 
take to teach things they are utterly unacquainted 
with themselves. 1 7 
The Lutherans have public prayers and sermons 
oftener than any other Protestants in Europe. Ihis 
is, perhaps, one of the worst practices in their 
church; for as God ordered but one day in seven 
to be kept holy among bis ancient people the 
ws, so the Primitive Christians never assembled 
ut on the first day of every week. Every thing is- 
beautiful in the order of Providence; and whenever 
men depart from labour, to attend Divine worship, 
except at such times as the sacred scriptures have 
appointed, they act inconsistent wich the order of 
God, and in general do much injury to their fami- 
lies. Nay, it frequently happens, that those who 
are more than ordinarily anxious after the exterior 
part of religion, are seldom any sincerity, but rather 
bring a dishonour upon it. This first opened the 
mouths of Deists; for it is very remarkable, that 
our most celebrated Deists were such as contracted 
prejudices against the Christian religion, in conse- 
uence of the clergy preaching and praying two or 
three times a day Fbe angels, when they lived the 
lives of devils. . Of this we might produce many 
examples: but we shall have occasion to take notice 
of some, when we come to another part of this 


e Ir is certain, that there are still in the Lutheran - 


| church several superstitious customs, inconsistent 
—— 2 
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generally delay their funerals till Sunday, in order 
to have a prayer and a funeral sermon, which their 
ministers always preach on the death of any of their 
hearers whether old or young, rich or poor. These 
sermons are, for the most part, full of flattery, than 
which nothing in the world can be more useless or 
insigniticant; for whatever rest we may wish our 
departed friends, yet we are left til] the judgment 
day in a state of ignorance concerning them. 

We have already observed that the Lutherans have 
altars in their churches, for the celebration of the 
holy commumon. 'I'hev likewise make use of 
lighted tapers in their churches, with a crucifix on 
the altar, and sometimes they have incense ; but 
some of these things are not general, being confined 
to particular parts. Some of their divines urge, 
that these things add a lustre and dignity to divine 
worship, by fixing the attention of the people; 
others complain that the priests lay too great a stress 
on these ceremomes, by considering them as essen- 
tial to religion. It is certain that many of them pay 
too much regard to these unnecessary, or rather ab- 
surd trifles. Nay, we need not hesitate to call them 


dangerous? for whenever people, during Divine 


Worship, are led to seek any or the least assistance 
from carnal objects, religion itself becomes to them 
a carnal thing, and the purity of spiritual Christia- 
nity is defaced. Their minds, says a pious author, 
are led away from beholding the great God of their 
salvation; and we are well persuaded, that the in- 
troduction of such ceremonies into the primitive 
church soon after the time of rhe emperor Constan- 
tine the Great, made way for all the ridiculous, and 
Heathenish rites of the Papists. 

'The Lutherans preserve a vast number of popish 
ceremonies, and in the observance of some they are 
very particular. Thus, their bells ring to public 
pravyers and sermon, but never to vespers or mattins ; 
for, strange as it may appear, the Lutherans retain 
the canonical hours; and, in some places, part of 
their service is said in Latin. ö 

They all use organs in their churches, not only 
to strike the ear the more agreeably, but also to lead 
the people into a sort of consort with them. But 
besides organs, they have in all their cathedral 
churches a vast number of other musical instruments, 
especially on their solemn festivals; but these often 
give offence to the more sober part of the people. 

It is necessary to observe in this place that nun- 
neries, or convents for women are still kept up in 
several places where Lutheranism prevails. These 
nuns, however, are not bound down by the entan- 
glements of vows; for they may leave the convent 
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with the purity of Primitive Christianity; for they] 


whenever they please. In every religious house 
there is an abbess, and the nuns lie two and two in a 
bed, in very decent apartments. Each of them has 
a small closet, where _—_ work, read, or pray; 
and they have a chapel, wherein Divine service s 
performed on Sundays and Fridays. | 
Their priest wears a kind of stole, made of fine 
crimson velvet, and a crucifix embroidered with si. 
ver when he reads prayers at the altar, but when he 
goes into the pulpit he — nothing on but his surplice. 
These nuns dress like other women, and may marry 
when the pn Happy for Britain, had the re. 
venues of the convents at the reformation been ap. 


_ plied to the game valuable purposes; but, alas! there 


is no such thing to be found. Nor do we read of 
any thing of this nature, except it be those smal 
convents that were established in Holland, when the 
French Calvinists first fled thither for refuge after 
the revocation of the edict of Nantz. They were 


called religious dormitories, and consisted chicfly of 


ladies of prudence and discretion, under the direction 


of ancient matrons, refugees like themselves, but of 


fortunes sufficient to command respect in their 1e- 
tirement, and vested with-the authority of abbesses, 
as far as the protestant religion would admit- of, 
They spent their time in prayer, reading the sacred 
scriptures, and other books of devotion in public; | 
but in these societies there were no sermons preached, 


nor sacraments administered. It is generally believed, 


that at the reformation, it was the design of Luther 
to abolish festivals and many other ceremonies, which 
still prevail in the religion that bears his name: but 
he found the stream of popular prejudice too strong 
for him to suppress it. | | 

In some Lutheran countries, the people go to 
church on the night of the nativity of our blessed 
Saviour, with lighted candles or wax tapers in their 
hands. There they spend the whole night in sing- 
ing, and saying their prayers by the light of the 
torches. Sometimes they burn such a large quantii 
of incense, that the smoke thereof ascends in the 
form of a whirlwind, and their devotees may be 
said, with propriety, to have their minds — 
up in it. In Germany it is customary during _ 
festivals, to make entertainments for their frien 
and relations, and to send presents one to another, 


especially to the young people, whom they amuse 


with very idle and romantic stories, telling _ 
that our Saviour descends from heaven on the = It 
of his nativity, and brings with him all sorts of play 
things. | | | ; 3 
They have another whim or conceit equal) 

culous, and that is, of wrappmg an infant in ant 
dling clothes, and Jaying it in a * 3 
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represent the infancy of our blessed Lord. They 


like wise stroll about in all sorts of masquerade dresses, 


which is frequently attended with very fatal conse- 


quences; because, mistaking one another, quarrels 


ensue, and in the scuffle the innocent often suffer 
where no affront was intended. ; 

They have a sort of vagabonds, who, during the 
Christmas holidays, sing hymns about the streets, 
and these are considered by the vulgar, as persons 
who have real religion at heart. In times of war, 
these wretches are pressed into the army; but no 
sooner are they gone, than the women supply their 
places. In ny, they used formerly to erect 


may-poles in all their churches on ascension day; 
but this practice was abolished in 1715, because it 


induced the people to cut down the trees in the 
neighbouring forests, and to prevent riots, which fre- 
quent! happened on these occasions. 2} 
They all celebrate the jubilee of their reformation 
from popery, and on such occasions several poems 
are written in honour of Luther. Many of the 


German princes have, in vain, attempted to put an 


end to their vast number of holy days ; but the po- 
pular prejudices, as in all other cases, so in this, pre- 


vented them from succeeding according to their 


wishes. | | | 

We have already treated slightly on the Lutheran 
form of worship, we shall now proceed to consider it 
more minutely and particularly. 

In 1523, Luther drew up a sort of liturgy, which, 


in many things, differed not much from the mass of 


the Roman church. In that formulary he called 
the communion of bread and wine, a ceremony in- 
stituted by Christ, which all Christians should deem 
Sacred ; but treated with contempt the canon of the 
mass. And yet in this liturgy there were so many 


tungs like popery, that it was not an easy matter 


to separate the ideas. He allowed the Nicene 
Creed, which has given offence to many Protes- 
tants, to be read in the church; nor does it appear 
that he made any objection to the Creed of St. 
Athanasius. He ordered that no water should be 
mixed with the wine in the sacrament; this was 
certainly right, because water was never used but 
in the warmer climates, where the strength of the 
vine led to intoxication. 
before the communion, he said it was useful but not 
n"cexary, He ordered that hymns should be sung 
Mer divine service was ended, some of which were 
_ tobe in Latin, and others in the vulgar tongue; but 

that the rest of the service should be read in a lan- 


guage known to the cangregation. In all this we 


may see, that at that time Luther had but dark no- 


_ we. purity of Christianity. He was no 
No. 25. ; | a 


— 


As for private confession 


1 


from that in Germany, or in Denmark. 


stranger to the corruptions that had crept into po- 
pery; but either in consequence of his own preju- 
dices, or of those of the people, he would not, or could 
not entirely heal them. However, some churches 
where the Lutheran religion is professed, have one 
ritual, and some another. Some are more clogged 
with ccremonies than others, and some more ra- 
tional. = 

This will appear the more consistent with truth, 
when we consider, that in Sweden the litu gy differs 
At Nu- 
renberg in Germany, their is but little difference in 
the outward form. of divine worship between the 
Roman catholics and the Lutherans ; only that the 
latter renounce the pope's supremacy. This was 
one of the healing measures proposcd by Melanct- 


hon, but that reformer was a time serving man. 
He loved indolence more than reformation, and be- 
ing destitute of activity, he had no courage to sup- 


port Luther, whose views were great, and whose 
Spirit was undaunted. | 

. Melancthon has been much cried up by Protes- 
tants in general, as a divine of great moderation, and 
and as one who did not desire to carry things to ex- 
tremity in the first instance. However, we are not 
to judge of the motives from which he acted, but of 
his conduct, as it appears on public record. There 
are many sentiments in his works, that scem to 
breathe a spirit of peace; but if men are once con- 
vinced that the purity of the Christian religion has 
been contaminated, and errors established in it as 
truth, then it is necessary that every true believer 


should testify against them. To be timid in such 


matters, is to give up all attachment to the truth, it is 
to betray the cause we have embarked in, and to 
wound our consciences ; but we shall afterwards 
give our readers a more enlarged account of these 


things, when we treat of the reformation in other 


nations in Europe. 8 

Much has been said concerning the notions which 
the Lutherans entertain with regard to the sacrament 
of the eucharist ; but as all these are confused and 
contradictory, we shall here endeavour to lay the 
whole truth before the reader, as taken from one of 
their most eminent writers, namely, Melancthon. He 
says, Our very children are not ignorant, that at 
the holy communion, we receive beyond all con- 
tradiction the body and blood of our blessed Lord 
and Saviour Jesus Christ; and although that mys- 
tory is so far above our common or human capaci- 


ties, that we can never comprehend it, yet we firmly 
believe and rely on the veracity of those words of 


our Saviour, Take eat, this is my body, &c.” 


lle who with a few words was able to satisfy the 
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hunger of several thousands of people, and could 
walk on the sea,—could, at the celebration of his 
own supper, perform and ag to pass what was 
implied in these words he had expressed.“ It is 
very probable, chat the most bigotted Roman catho- 
lic would subscribe to this opinion, and yet they 
are inveterate enemies to the Lutherans. 


Those who are of the Lutheran opinion in Ger- 


many, are obliged to come to the minister of the 
parish, either om Wednesday or Friday, previous to 
the communion, and this is done on purpose that 
they may open their minds without reserve. This 
is called confession, but it is by no means conducted 
on such superstitious principles as among the Ro- 
man catholics. It is true, that common practice 
and long usage give a sanction to many things, 
which although no way important in themselves, 
nor any way essential to religion, yet are considered 
as sacred by those who have not had it in their 
power to make a proper enquiry. We have a strik- 
ntleman of uni- 
versal knowledge, who had been brought up a Lu- 
theran, but was, without changing his religion, 


many years ambassador from the Czar, Peter the 


Great, to the elector of Saxony, then king of Po- 


land. That great man had been, contrary to the law | 


of nations, seized on by a party of Swedish dragoons, 


and chained to a stake in the camp of Charles XII. 
near Pirna, upwards of six months. In vain did he 


plead his privelege as an ambassador; in vain did 


he assert, that he had never done any thing against 


the honour of his native country, Livonia, which 


at that time belonged to Sweden. The unfeeling 
Charles ordered him to be broke alive upon the 
wheel, one of the most horrid and barbarous deaths 
that malice could invent. The day before he was to 
Suffer, the chaplain of a Swedish regiment came to 
him by order of the king, and, after a few formal 


expressions, said, I am come to you with such a 


message as the prophet brought to good king Heze- 
kiah of old, Set thine house in order for thou shalt 
dic and not live.“ 

The poor destracted prisoner begged to know in 
what manner he was to be put to death, but this 
was a question the clergyman could not answer ; for, 
as we have already abserved, the Lutheran ministers 
are not to meddle with politics. Patkull told him, 
that he could not die in peace without confessing 
his sins, and the clergyman desired him to prepare 
himself for it against the next morning. He did 
so, and when he hd confessed his sins, . told the 
minister that he was ready to die. If a gentleman, 
who had obtaineda a liberal education, who was ac- 


quainted with all the sciences, and who had made a 


af the institution. 


distinguiching figure as a minister of state 

this formulary — in order to promote — 
nal happiness, how then can we blame those peer 
creatures, whose minds were never enlightened with 
human knowledge. Patkull suffered death after five 
hours torture, and the learned Keysler, the German 
traveller, takes notice, that from that period Charle;'s 
affairs tirst went into confusion, 1d at last ended 
in ruin; but this we only mention by way of di 
gression. 

On the Sunday, when the communion is to be 
administered, the minister immediately after Sermon 
prays to Almighty God for all in particular who are 
to partake of that holy ordinance. There is no 
form of prayer, however, for that purpose; but the 
minister is at liberty to make use of such words 28 
he thinks proper for the occasion. After prayer, 
they sing an hymn, and while it is singing, thox 
who are to communicate, advance towards the altar 
and fall down on their knees, at least as many 8 | 
can approach it at once, for the rest stand behind 
in a praying posture. As soon as the hymn is over, 
the minister says, let us pray, and repeats at the 
same time, the Lord's prayer, and after that he 
reads the words of the institution of the Lord's Sup- 
per. In some places the whole congregation sing 
with an andible voice, both the prayer and the words 
ö After that they receive the com. 
munion, much in the same manner as in the 
church of England, namely, kneeling before the 
rails of the altar. 8 

In some parts of Saxony, the minister rings a little 
bell two or three 2 a very solemn manner, 
which custom is both needless ins impertinent, se- 
pecially among people who are Protestants, and who 
pay no regard to the adoration of the host. Indeed, 
they look upon every thing of that nature as idola- 
try; and yet we may find, that men may in words 
despise idolatry, while they are actually idolators in 
practice. In most of the Lutheran churches, the 
pastor, before he administers the saerament, puts on 
his surplice, and over that a vestment with several 
crosses fastened to it, which, however, ought not 
to be compared with the stole worn by the Roman 
catholic priests, there being no resemblance be- 
tween them. In some places, the pastor, after he 
has read the gospel at the altar, throws the vestment 
before mentioned over his head and lays it on the 
table. After the creed is sung, he goes into the 
pulpit and preaches in his surplice, and then he le- 
turns to the altar, where he again puts on his vest- 


ments. However, many of them never put it on 


till the communion begins, and that is among 
them reckoned the most decent practice. _ 


on 
* 


ider the besto wing of habi bs 2. 
| meritorious action; and in several of their churches | 
or ten different sets: So profuse is 
| guperstition in bestowing what can be of no service 
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their devotees, as the Roman catholics, con- 
| its on the pricsts as a very 
they have eight 


o mankind, and so vain is human pride in placing 
ome sort of confidence in what consists, merely, 


| of empty $hew. Mechanical religion is the worst 
hat ever could take place in the world, and not- 

| withstanding the bold assertions of Mr, Hume, we 

| may venture to affirm, that those who give encou- 


ragement to it, are no friends to Christianity. 


We have already observed, that in many places 


they keep wax candles burning on their altars du- 
ring the time of celebrating the communion. But 
can any thing in the world be more idle than to burn 
candles at noon day. But the whole force of this 
par: of our argument 1s taken away by allegories ; 
for they tell us, as Christ instituted the holy supper 
at nige, $0 we Mould always receive it with can- 
ds burning. They might just as well assert, that 
35 the primitive Christians were obliged to meet in 
th: 0ight, on account of the violence of persecu- 
tion, so all our meetings, even in a land of liberty, 
$1ould be nocturnal assemblies. This is undoubt- 


eliy one of the most idle arguments that ever was 
advanced ; but when men embrace only one half of 
he truth, it is not strange to see them again return- 


ing to error. 


However, when the communicant has received 
the sacred elements, he falls down on his knees to 


return thanks to God for the spiritual nourishment, - 


and in some places the communicants congratulate 
each other on that joyful occasion. As for the 
number of times for the communicants to partake 


or this sacred institution, they are not fixed, but vo- 


luntary ; some partake of it every Sunday, but these 
are only what are called devotees. | 
No minister can receive the communion from his 
own hands, that being absolutely forbidden by Lu- 
ther's doctrine. | | 
On the evening of the day before the communion 
's acministered, there is always a preparation ser- 
mon, and this custom has obtained in several other 
reformed churches ; on that occasion, all those who 
are to communicate are are obliged to be present, 


and those who neglect it without shewing a rea- 


5onadle cause, are liable to the cengures of the 
church. Although in general they receive the 


communion kneeling, yet in sone places they take 
it standing; but for this there is no fixed rule, 


which often creates a great deal of confusion in 
tier public assemblies. 


Ihe Lutherans \make use of red or white wine, 


| 


& 
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just as opportunity serves, in the celebration of their 
communion. I hey never administer the sacrament 
to infants, but it is common enough for them to 
carry it to such as are sick, or on a death bed, at 
the same time observing a great many ceremonies. 
And here it is necessary to observe, that such com- 
munion carried to the sick and dying persons, bears 
a near afhnity to the viaticum of the Roman church, 
except in the act of adoration. Nay, this commu- 
nion of theirs may be called by the same name as 
the Romans ; for the Lutheran priest says to the 
communicants, that it is a suitable provision for 
them in their journey to the other world. Ihe 
term which the Lutherans make use of for viati- 
cum, is expressive of the very same idea, and brings 
to our remembrance the ancient customary fee, paid 
to Charon by the Heathens ; for it was from the 
Heathens the Papists borrowed it, and the Lutherans 
have, in a great measure, retained it. 

Whether the term viaticum was looked upon as 
too superstitious by the Lutherans, as being popish, 
we cannot determine; but this much is certain, 
that _ have left it out of their ritual, and now 
it the communion of the sick. | 

s for the ceremonial part, it has been reduced 
to the following ceremonies. 

First, to the confession of the communicant, 
which 1s preceded by a prayer, and followed with an 
absolution pronounced by the confessor in the name 


of tho ever blessed trinity. 


Secondly, the communion administered to the 
the sick person, preceded also by a prayer, and ac- 
campanied with singing a psalm of praise and hope, 


most commonly the 23d, or 103d, according to the 


version made use of by the Lutherans, and several 
other Protestants, and a collect or prayer suitable to 
the solemn occasion. 

Thirdly, the benediction which is delivered in the 
most solemn manner, recommending the departing 
soul to the arms of the Lord Jesus, to enjoy ever- 
lasting happiness in heaven. | | 

In those parts where the Lutherans are the most 
superstitious, the priest when he comes into the 
chamber of the sick person, takes a table, which he 
places in the form of an altar, by covering it with 
tapestry, a fine crimson cloth, and setting two 
lighted candles upon it. Betweeen the candles he 
places a crucifix, and such other things as are ob- 
jects of superstition among them. It should be ad- 
ministered in presence of some of the relations of 
the sick person, but when there are no relations, 
then the neighbours are to be invited in. 1 
person present is permitted to partake with the sic 
man, or woman; and for that purpose they 2 
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have notice sent them before, that oy may be duly 


prepared. The Lutherans do not only carry their 
communion to the sick, but also to such as are 


aged and infirm, so as to be incapable of attending 


public worship. To these persons the minister, 
who gives the communion to them, makes a seri- 
ous exhortation, which may, with propriety, be 
.called a domestic sermon, ther a family commu- 
nion. 

We shall now proceed to consider their manner 
of confession, which is looked upon as highly ne- 
cessary wherever the Luthe ran religion is established. 


And here it is proper to add, that it contributes 


much towards aggrandizing the power of the clergy. 
If on the one hand, it relieves the agonizing pains of 
the soul, and gives a sincere comfort and consolation 
to a wounded conscience, it creates, on the other 
hand, an awe, veneration and respect for their 
pastors, who, by such acts of confession, become 
the spiritual directors and physicians of their peo- 
ple. Bs 

They administer their cures in the name of the 
Lord, but in the same name denounce curses on 
those who will not take what they prescribe. How- 
ever, let the veneration, respect, and authority of the 
Lutheran preachers or confessors be ever $0 great, 
yet it falls vastly short of what the Romish priests 
procure for themselves. Ihe following was deli- 


vered to the author by an eminent Lutheran minis- | 
ter now alive. # 

„ Before the communion, the person who is to 
receive, confessses his sins to the minister, who, 
agreeably to the sacred scriptures, pronounces the 


full remission of sins to all such as truly repent. 
This confession is not particular like that of the 


Roman catholics ; for the minister does not pry into 


secret affairs. It is sufficient for the penitent or 
intended communicant, to declare in general, that 
he has sinned, and what man would deny that? 
— This is a thing implied in religion: for what pur- 


pose would it be necessary for men to attend to 


sacred duties, to ask pardon af God, to beg for his 


assistance, and praise him for his many mercies, 


if they were not sinners; that is, if they had not 
transgressed against the divine law. However, the 
practice of confession among the Lutherans is not 
always the same, it varies in different places, ac- 
cording as prejudices may happen to aggrandize it, 
or the freedom of enquiry sink it almost beneath 
the lowest sort of contempt. In some places the 
whole body of people go together to their pastor, 
in order to confess their sins; and one of them 
Teads a general confession, after which the con- 


fessorasks if their sentiments are all one and the | 


| 


l 
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| is the | 
where it would be in a manner impossible to attend 
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same. After the answer is given in the affrmatire. 
the minister makes a formal exhortation, longer Vo 
shorter, as he thinks proper; and that together | 
with the absolution, concludes the ceremony. Thi; 
general custom in most populous towns, 


to every private individual. In some places, tlie 
minister proposes the three following questions, to 
thosc who are to confess their sms :— | 
First, he asks them whether they repent sincerely 
of those sins of which their consciences accuse them? 
Secondly, if they sincerely believe and profess, that 
the bod and . bood of the Lord Jesus Chris 
are really and actually. present in the elements of 
bread. and wine? And, thirdly, if they promise 


| to,persevere in the Lutheran faith to their lives end 


This last question implies a principle inconsistent 
with toleration, and consequently with Christianity; 
and it is well known, that the Lutherans are gene- 
rally very stiff in that particular; uot with regard 
to the Roman Catholics only, like wise to the Ca- 
vinists, who have often made them the most genc- 
rous professions of brotherly love. 

At Nuremburg, and in some other places, im- 
position of ay. is practised when absolution 1; 
given, and this is of considerable antiquity : for it 
seems to have taken its rise about the middle of 
the fifth century, when the Christian religion 
was beginning to give up its reality for an empty 
vain shadow. The form and manner of doing it i 
this :— | 

The minister, whom we may call the confessor. 
lays his hands three times on the head of the peni- 
tent, repeating, in a solemn manner at each exhor- 
tation, the name of one of the three persons in the 
blessed trinity. After which he says to the peni. 
tent, Go in peace, and the grace of our Lord 


Jesus Christ be with you.''—-Making at the same 


time, the sign of the cross. : 
As to their modes of confession, they either stand, 
sit or kneel, just as they please, so that we find they 
are far from being so superstitious as the Pap1s's. 
And yet almost all the Lutheran ministers take mo- 
ney from their people when they come to confess 
their sins. Having been accused of this as a Simo. 
niacal practice, they have endeavoured to extenuate 
the enormity of the crime, by telling their accusers, 
that it is a part of their revenue. A popish priest, 
who takes goods as well as money, could have said 
no more. Whenever money is taken for a spiriwal 
gift, the gift itself ceases to be spiritua!, and many 
who call themselves ministers, make it appear to the 
world that the desire of gratifying their passion. 


tramples over all regard they can have for * 


ie 


and to prescribe rules for their conduct during every 


church, is turned out with disgrace by the clerk of 


attending public worship and joining in the congre- 


exposed to public view upon her knees, from break 
of day till noon, in the church porch, upon an emi- 


. Cen, or-the commission of any other odious and 


, 


they have a vast number of fasts and festivals, so 
their superintendants exercise a. high authority on 
those occasions; for they are sure to order the cler- 
oy to preach on whatever topics they think proper, 


part of the solemnity. During their fasts, the 
shops are shut up, all manner of exercise ceases 
but devotion; though on their festivals, and 
eren on Sundays, they will play at cards in the af- 
ternoon. 105 | #40 85 
We shall, in the next place, proceed to their form 
of excommunication. In Denmark and Sweden, 
is is accompanied with very severe penance. In 
the Danish ritual, we are informed, that the person 
excommunicated, when he first appears in the 


the parish, in the presence of the whole congregation. 
However, if the ex communication be of long con- 
tinuance, he is not excluded from the privilege of 


gation during sermons, and other acts of public de- 
votion; but he is obliged to sit in a place appointed, 
and some distance from them; and when the minis- 
ter comes down from the pulpit, the clerk before- 
mentioned conducts the excommunicated person out 
of the church. This has a near resemblance to some 
of the practices of the Primitive Christians when 
their church was on the decline. | 
As to the Swedes, their form of excommunica- 
tion is equally rigid and severe. We are assured by 
a traveller, who visited that country, that he saw at 
Lincoping, a young woman who had been guilty of 
some rash misdemeanor, and who, by consequence 
thereof, had rendered herself obnoxious to the church, 


nence, like a criminal's bar, erected for that: parti- - 
cular purpose. It is probable, however, that might 


have been a civil punisbment and not an ecclesias- 


tical censure. Such young women as are not 
ashamed of exposing themselves by drinking to ex- 


abominable vice, ate punished in the same . manner 
at the Hague. There is not therefore, a possibility 
of forming a proper nation of this sort of Swedish 
a civil or religibus nature. | | 
It is true, their discipline is severe, but no eccle- | 
slastical censures are to be inflicted through the coer- 
ion of the eiyil power. This is much to their ho- 
nour, and, we are s to say that there is one Pro- 
testant church in the world where this practice pre- 


punishment, because we know not whether. it is of 


| 
vails. In a word, the Lutherans admit of the lesser 


* mmunication; but as to any civil pains and pe- | 
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nalties being inflicted on the delinquents, they are 
never thought of. Probably, the civil power, in 
arbitrary countries, may sometimes deviate from 
what is here laid down ; but still there is nothing in 


the ecclesjastical constitution of their churches that 


can give any authority for such a practice. Kxcom- 
munication is the casting a person ont from among 
the faithful; but except in the church of Rome, and 
in one single protestant church, the punishment 


| ceases with the declaration of the minister, which, 


according to the spirit of Christianity, should always 
be of a spiritual nature. 

Luther has given us a formulary baptism in the 
vulgar tongue, in order that every person present 


might understand it, and in this we find many of | 


the ceremonies used by - the the Roman Catholics 


left out, particularly that of breathing upon the infant, 


which however was, from a mistakem notion, prac- 
tised in ancient times. Exorcism, or commanding 


the devil to go out of the child, is still observed, and 


the sign of the cross is retained," 8 


As the Lutherans retain a large share of popish | 
superstition, so they make it a rule to baptize their 


children as soon as possible after they are born. Ir 


case the child should be too weak to be carried to 
the church, they baptize him at home, and on such 
occasions one or more godfathers must attend. When 
they imagine the infant to be in danger, then the 
mi wife b 

Roman Catholics. If a child is found exposed in 


aptizes him, just as they do among the 


the streets, and a note is left along with it, intimat- 
ing that it had been baptized, no regard is paid to 


that intimation, so that it is carried to the church 
They never baptize idiots 


and. baptized in public. 
when they arrive at years of maturity till the 
regained the use of their reason. All! 


have 
timate 


children are baptized before divine service begins, 


but bastards after it is over. 


ran churches; but not in all of them. In several 


of the Saxon churches, the figure of an 


private pulley, or some other secret machine, and 


presents the bason to the minister, who is to baptize 


the child. In some other places, a table is brought 
out of the vestry, and placed before the altar with 


There are baptismal fonts in some of the Luthe- 


| | with 
a bason in his hand, descends from the ceiling by a 


the bason upon it; but this eustom prevails more at 


Augsburg than any where else. 


After the n which are always 


common at baptism, 


minister makes a discourse 


by way of exhortation, and then he -exorcises the 


devil in the following words, Get thee hence thou 


unelean spirit, and make room for the holy ghost.“ 


The minister at the same time, makes. the 2 J 


E.. | 
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the cross upon the infant, saying unto him, Re- 
ceive the sign of the cross, and be a faithful soldier 


and Hol 
dip ing b 
ot the 
cludes with an exhortation and a blessing 
we must not omit to take notice that the Lutheran 
ministers exact fees from those who have their chil- 


lessed trinity, and the whole ceremony con- 


dren baptized ; but we shall have occasion to men- 


tion this practice as taking place in some other re- 
formed countries in Europe, and, indeed, in many 
of them. x 
The next thing to be taken notice of, is their 
form of confirmation, which has no affinity to that 
of the Romish church; for they make no use of 
oil, and any common pastor of a congregation may 
perform the ceremony. The young person who 
comes to be confirmed, must give a satisfactory an- 
s wer to all questions proposed to hun by the minister, 
which practice is very much like that of the primi- 
tive church. When they have answered all the 


suitable exhortation, and the congregation sing an 


prayer and the benediction. 


before their pastor, Who asks them whether they are 
mutually agreed to enter into that state? and there- 


tion here present, I do hereby declare them husband 


and wife, in the name of the Father, Son and Holy 


Gost, one God, Amen.” Aſter that he repeats, 
without a book several texts of scripture, that en- 
force the duties of husbands and wives; and the 
whole ceremony concludes with a prayer for their 


prosperity in time, and their happiness in eternity. 


It is proper to observe, that the Lutherans never 
marry any of their people on fast days, and few but 

the lower sort of people go to the church to have 
the ceremony performed; for those in genteel life, 


are generally married at their. own houses in the 


evening; the ceremony, however, is the same, con 

sisLing of prayers and exhortations. | 

la some parts of Germany where the pe are 
married publicly, the streets are strewed with flowers, 
and there is a great deal of other unnecessary parade, 


* * e 1 ** 
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And here 


1 


| 


| the church, the nuptial Knot is tied, 


| a : a crucifix being 
questions proposed to them, the minister delivers a 


| without running it into Deism. 
upon they join their right hands, and make an ex- 
change of their respective rings. Then the pastor 
Says, © A. and B. being desirous to enter into the 
holy state of matrimony, before all this congrega- 
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not worthy of being mentioned. In the morning 


of the wedding day, which is very frequently 0 
of jesus Christ, in the name of the Father, Son, a : y on a 


Ghost.“ He then baptizes the child by 
Um three times in the water, in the name 


Sunday, the bridegroom goes out of his own house 
to visit his mistress; but before he goes out, the 

door and windows of his house are adorned with 
flowers, io give intimation to the people that he is 
to be married. At his first setting out, a young girl 
throws some of the flowers into his face, after which 
he gets into a chaise, or cart, according as his cir- 
cumstances will permit, the horses being grandly 
adorned. When he meets his mistress at her own 
apartments, he quits his carriage, and both she and 


he go in another to the church, the streets being 


strewed with flowers; and as soon as they arrive at 


by which they 

are bound together for life. - 3 
- We come at last to their funeral ceremonies, or, 
at least, to that last stage which puts an end to hu. 
man existence. The dying Lutheran has no extreme 


Junction adininĩstered to him, no outward application 


of relics, he receives no comfort or consolation from 
put into his hand. He is buoyed 


| up with no hopes from the virtues arising from a 


| | monk's habit, and he expects no happiness after 
hymn, and then the ceremony concludes with a 


death, in consequence of a number of masses having 


Fo deen said for him. His whole dependence is on the 
The Lutheran discipline with respect to matri- | 
mon, is regular and uniform. In order to the con- 
summation of marriage where there is no lawful 


2 the parties present themselves at church 


merits of Christ Jesus, and he receives spiritual con- 
solation in consequence of the admonitions and ex- 
hortations he 2 from his pastor. But not- 
withstanding they are very superstitious; nor is it 
an easy matter to — mind of superstition, 

On the day appointed for the interment of the 
corpse, the relations and friends of the deceased meet 
together at the house where he died, and the minis- 
ter of the congregation resorts thither at the dame 
time, attended by a train of young scholars, who, 
no doubt come to learn the nature of the ceremony ; 
for mechanical religion is not easily- attained to. 
These youths sing two or three hymns before the 
door where the deceased lays, after which they 
march in the front of the procession, having either 
2 cross or a large crucifix carried before thet 
inferior clerk, or some young scholar — — for 
that purpose, marches close by the side of the corpse 
with a small cross, which is afterwards fixed in that 
part of the church, or church- yard where the body 
was interred. The relations and friends of the de- 


| ceased follow the corpse, the men first, and the 


women after them. During the procession, their 
bells are, for the most part, tolled, out of respect 
and complaisance to the deceased, and several hymns 


* 'F 4 


| sung as they march along. It is cuſtomary _ 
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them. An 
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vize to open the coffin at the grave, and take fare- 
| well of the deceas&l singing at the same time, several 
hymns suitable to the occasion. RE ; 
When they nail up the coffin for the last time, 
the minister reads a _ and pronounces a bene- 
liction or blessing. If a funeral sermon is to be 
preached, then the corpse is carried mto the church, 
and the discourse generally consists of a great deal 
of flattery, because the minister is paid for it. As, 
| in all other things, so in their funeral ceremonies, 
the Lutherans differ much from each other; but 
this, indeed, is not much to be wondered at, when 
we consider ho much we differ in the small island 
of Britain, In some parts of this island, a woman 


presence is considered as necessary. What then 
| among the Lutherans? The answer is plain and 
| easy ; they depend upon locality and ancient cus- 
tom, without any connection with religion. 
lt is necessary to observe in this place, that altho? 
| Lutheranism is professed in many countries on the 
continent of Europe, yet sometimes it happens that 
the prince is of one persuasion and his people of 
another, Thus, the elector of —— papist, 
| des his subjects are Lutherans. e king o 
sia and his court are Calvinists, and yet almost 
all his subjects aue Lutherans. That illustrious 
monarch has drawn up- the following confession of 
| his faith, which will ever do him great honour. 
lt was written at a time when he was in very pre- 
arious circumstances; but the whole may serve 
to chew the clearness of his head, and the goodness 
of his heart. It was presented to the diet of the 


ance of it is as follows | 
|. I do not believe in the ordinances of the Pope, 
bol, even in the writings of Luther, Beza, or 
Calvin ; but I believe in the adorable Trinity, and 
«4 | [make his holy word the foundation of my faith, 
nor shall I ever believe thing that clashes 
Vith it, even though an angel From ven should 


reveal it, | | 


2. I believe also that 1 shall be saved, together 


suffering, and dying for us. 

5. As | profes there is no salvation in any other 
"un, would not be stiled a Lutheran, a Calvinist, 
nor a Papist—but a Christian. 15 | 


— 


tion, this $ i "ROOT WET 
God . my private opinion, that the merciful 


N want of being called if they are not saved, but 
ugh their own wickedness and obstinacy in op- 


must not attend a funeral; in many other parts, her 


Shall we say to those differences which take place 


German empire at Ratisbon, 1744, and the sub- 


wich all true Christians, by the blood of Christ, his 
1 ſ ſchink it not improper to call myself a Reformed ; 


*. Wich regard to eternal election or predestina- 


called all men to salvation; and it is not 


9 


— 


* 


the just judgment of God. 
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reason of their corrupt 


posing divine grace, and b 
hey are condemned thro” 


hearts, and their sins, that t 


5. As to good works, it is my opinion, that there 


must necessarily be good works where there is a true 


faith ; for faith and good works can no more be 
Separated, than light from” fire : nevertheless it is 
an error to believe, that man can merit heaven by 
ood works, or that he can be saved but by true 
fach. How then can the merit of good works 
save us. : Oe 8 
6. With regard to baptism and the Lord's sup- 
per, it is my opinion, that I have been washed from 
sin in baptism ; not by the water, but by the blood 
of my Lord and Saviour jesus Christ, and have been 
by it received into the eternal covenant of grace 
with God the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost: 
$0 I am nourished in the holy supper at the table 


of the grace of Jesus Christ; and, in virtue of this 


Sacrament, am rendered paptäker of all the benefits 
which my Saviour hath pfarchased by his wourds 
and hind. and am becojne an inheritor of life 
everlasting ; whence I believe, that those who be- 
lieve in God, and seeketh his salvation in the 
blood of Jesus Christ, and leadeth a true Christian 
life, may die the death of the righteous, and shall 
be saved. ö | | 

7. I leave to every one liberty of faith and con- 
science; provutings before the face of God, that I 
am determined to live and die in this plain confes- 
Sion of faith: nevertheless, I leave to all good peo- 

le to judge, whether Tam cold, hot, or lukewarm, 

am far from believing, thas the service of Catholic 
priests promote the salvation of souls ; have learned 
by the experience which I have had, that all their 
actions not to the honour of God, and the salvation 
of men, but solely to their own honour, aud to be 
respected among men. - 

8. It is with reason that I scruple to be called a 
Papist, a Lutheran, or a Calvinist ; because, accord- 
ing to the custom and opinion of the world, it is not 
snfficient to take the name of a Christian, but we 
must be engaged to some particular church, and 
make profession of its faith ; and as the pure re- 
formed religion best agrees with my religion, 


although I see no cause to say, there is the least 
difference between my confession of faith and the 
the pure Lutheran religion : I would not, however, 
be called a Calvinist ; {arab and shall always be. 
a reformed Christian :—that is to say, one that is 
disengaged from all error in the doctrine of faith, 
and who believes all that I have before * : 


T7 
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but a Calvinist is one who makes the doctrine of 
Calvin the rule of faith, - 

9. As Calvin was a man he might be mistaken, 
since no man is perfect: but I regard Calvin, Lu- 
ther, and others, as chosen instruments of God, 
drawn by virtue of the Holy Ghost from the 
darkness of Popery, and that they shewed the 
true way to life; but as they were fallible, I 
do not call them rabbies. I profess, not to be- 


lieve any doctrine that is not agreeable to the word 
of God; believing that it is my duty, as St. Paul 


adyises, to try all things, and hold fast that which 


Prussia was, or is a Deist ; this has been believe | 
many, and yet let us only consider these different 
articles as they are here before us. Every Chris- 
tian, who is a Protestant, would subscribe to them 
if presented to him. It will be asked, that as there 
remains not the least doubt of their having been 
dictated by this illustrious hero, from what motives 
did they flow ? To this we would answer, that in all 
cases where there does not remain the shadow of a 
doubt, we are to consider the conduct of our fellow 
creatures in the fairest point of view. We have no 
evidence that the Prussian hero ever denied the 
truth of Divine revelation ; for as to the many scau- 
dalous writings that have been imputed to him, 
there is little Lebt but that they were written by 
Some profane wits, who never either saw his ma: 
rey or knew his sentiments. 
Ihe famous book, entitled E3kon Basilican, ran 
through eight editions of two thousand each, in the 
compass of two years, merely because it was re- 
puted and asserted to be the work of Charles I. and 
yet we have undeniable proofs that it was not writ- 
ten by that prince. Some years ago, a bookseller, 
a man of ingenuity, drew up a small piece, which 
has had an.amazing run, because it was whispered 
that it had been written by a noble lord lately de- 
ceased. Thus we may frequently find Frenchmen 
of learning and ingenuity writing and publishing 
things under the names of princes, and ministers 
of state, which although lively and entertaining, 
contain but little of the truth. | 
It has been just the same with the king of Prussia, 
Voltaire, and D*Argens, brought a great number 
of refugees to his court, and these men being of too 
abandoned characters to expect encouragement from 
2 virtuous monarch, retired to Holland and pub- 
licked some gay trifles under his name; or, at least, 
they insinuated that they had been written by him. 
The states general ordered them to be burnt by the 
common hangman ; and surely, had the king been 


is good, | 
| Ede been commonly reported that the — of 
by 


from a conduct so mean and base. 
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author of them, he would not have suffered ti 
act of indignity to go unpunished; for it is wel 
known that he has, by being in possession of Lag. 
Friesland, a power at any time io invade their ter. 
ritories. 

In this manner the first characters may be tr. 
duced, and men may be represented as the author, 
of sentiments which they hold in abhorence. It i 
acknowledged by all, that the Prussian monarch 
wrote memoirs of the house of.Brandenburgh ; aud 
what man will say that there is any thing derogz. 
tory to the truth and hogour of the Christian tel. 
gion? He maintains a Lutheran minister in every 
one of his regiments, who is not suffered to remain 
at home, but must. go to camp with the troops, 
This does not look — prince upon whom rel. 
gion sits so very light, as has been represented by 
some persons of the present age. 

But who were those persons who first represented 
his Prussian majesty as a Deist? We answer, tie 
same*profligates who published systems of debau- 
chery, and then gave it out that they were writen 
by him. Men who had enjoyed some favours, 
from him, but because they could not get into tie 
plenitude of power, to gratify their ambition aud 
support their unhounded extravaganc ies, stabbed lus | 
character in the most tender part, by foisting their 
spurious predictions upon him. . 

We have dwelt the longer on this circumstance, 
for the honour of our own country, because, no- 
withstanding we have many deists amongst us, y*t 
not one of them was ever guilty of such mean, beg- 

arly actions. They were Frenchmen who wroit| 
the books alluded to, and as insincerity and ia 
politeness are the characteristics of that nation, they 
are extremely welcome to all the honour that ar 
We do not de- 
Sire to import French vices, we may. perhaps hat 
enough, and too many of our own; but the digi 
of our country, the honour of our nature, the sinceſiſ 
of our dispositions, and above all, the regard, we 5 
well as our ancestors have for the truth, leads us 
treat with contempt, every thing inconsistent =Y 
the duty we owe 10. those, Who, for the! | 7 
trious actions, will shine bright in the ans “ 
Europe. But to go on with our subject. RE 
Thus, we have given an account in the _ . 
artial manner, of the first Protestant chutre 5 
Re with respect to. time, and shall conc 
with a few remerks. | | 170 

First, although the Lutheran church has mY 
many popish ceremonies in it, yet, when - . 
sider every thing, it is surprising they e of 
more. Lakes Ta the power of the Aut 


| {ria to oppose, as well as the cunning and ma- 


View than "to 
| money themselves, which had been annually sent 


| not seek for simplicity in worship; rites and cere- 
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lice of the court of —— erg of _ German | 

who supported him, nothing more in 
er themselves delivered from the 
galling oke of popish slavery, and to keep that 
to the Romish treasury. Such men as these did 


monies were more agreeable to them, berause they 
captivated the senses. Nor was it less difficult to 
engage the prejudices of the common people, who 
were grossly i t, and long 5 
pich ceremonies. It was wise in Luther to begin 
with removing a few of the nuisances, reserving 
the others for 80me more favourable period, when 
the minds of the people would be better prepared to 
comply with innovations, and more ready to part 
with their favourite ceremonies. | | 


and the cler 


accustomed to po- 


many absurd ceremonies, yet in many things they 


are better reformed than some other Protestants 


churches. Thus they have no p 


ple, so that 


of Uvings, 
are obliged to revide with their peo- 
y are all personally known to them. 


They are 80 zealous in the discharge of their duty, 


that the people almost adore them. Wherever 


they are met, either in the streets or in the fields, all 


effect on their morals, It is the pious lives of mi- 


nisters that must make religious exercises have a 


due and proper effect. 3 
Lastly, as to the time when this religion is to be 
further reformed, it is not for us to enquire; we are 


Satisfied that the means of salvation are to be found 
in it, and where these are properly improved, the 

| end must be left to divine wisdom. W 
Secondly, although the Lutherans retain a great | | 78 43 | | 
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ENRY VIII. ascended the throne of England 
1509, and married the widow of - his brother” 


Arthur, a circumstance that produced the most 


derious effects. Henry had been taught the jargon 


of school divinity, with a view as is thought of | 


8 


making him archbishop of Canterbury; but his 
brother's death changed that design. When Luther 

opposed the pope, a 

name against the opinions of that illustrious reform- 

cr, and although it was generally believed that Dr. 


John Fisher, bishop of Rochester, was the author, 
et the king in consequence thereof, had the title of 
defender of the faith conferred on him. | 


It has been proved 
other writers of credit, that Henry had resolved to 
sue for divorce from his queen sometime before he 


aw Anne Boleyn. He had a large ingredient of | 


wperstition in his character, and he imputed the 
death of his two sons to the divine vengeance; for 
having married his brother's widow ; and he was 


lord Medert, and severe 


_— desirous of male issue, to prevent all 
0. 25. 8 ; | 


dis putes about the 8nccession.” He was startled at a 


doubt suggested of the legitimacy of the birth of his 
daughter Mary ; and being a prince of violent pas- 
many personal attractions. 


were encouraged by his favourite Wolsey, who 


hated Catherine, on account of her disapproving of - 
his. licentious manner of living, and was equally in- 

censed against her nephew the emperor, for having 
twice baſed him in the design he had formed of 


obtaining the papal chair. 


As the king passionately desired to obtain Cathe- 


hats are off to them; and from the regularity and 
simplicity of their lives, their ministry has a vast 


* 0 


sions, longed to be united to a lady of more endear- 

ing qualities than his present queen, who had not 
| is scruples, which 
are ascribed to the writings of Thomas Aquinas, 
k was published in Henry's | 


rine's consent to a separation, he sent several bishops | 


to her, together with as many noblemen, to persuade 
„ but all in van; and when 
they endeavoured to her to submit her 
cause to the decision of four ecclesiastics, she said, 
pray to God to send the king happiness, 

— abide by 
7 1 | | NY, - her 1 


her to drop her a 


she would 
that she was his lawful wife, and 


f 
i 
; 
{ 


r * 
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her right, until the court of Rome should declare 


the contrary, | 
By this time Henry, having thrown off all obedi- 
ence to the pope, and got himself declared head of 
the church. Ihe bishops and dignified abbots had 
granted the king a large some of money, which 


induced them to attempt to make the inferior clergy 


pay a part of it. _— bishop of London, sent 
tor some of the priests of that metropolis to meet 


him in the Chapter-house, to propose an assess- 


ment, hoping, if he could obtain the consent of a 
few at first, the rest would follow their example. 


But all the London priests being apprized of this in- 


tention, went thither in a tumultuous manner, ac- 
companied by a great number of their people, who 
all declared they would not pay any thing. They 


had already burst open the door, and a sharp con- 
fliet ensued between them and the bishop's servants ; 


but his lordship dismissed the roiters with his bles- 
Sing, assuring them, that they should never be called 
in question for disturbance. | 

But notwithstanding this promise he complained 
to the chancellor, by whose order, fifteen priests 
and five laymen were committed to prison. The 
King, alarmed at this tumult, resolved to convince 
his people, that though he had shaken off the papal 
voke, his intentions were not to violate the rights 
of the established church, and therefore ordered the 


laws against Heretics to be rigorously executed, an 


order which was attended with the death of two 


priests and a lawyer, who were all three burnt in 
Smithfield. | 


The lawyer was James Bainham, a gentleman of 
the Middle Temple, who having on a former occa- 
sion been taken up, was put in prison in Sir Tho- 
mas More's house, and * at a tree in his 
* called The tree of truth.” 

0 


in the temple. He was sent to the Tower, and there 
80 racked that he became lame. He abjured and 


| had his liberty, but was so disconsolate, that he 


tion, held in 


professed his repentance in a congr 
e Succeeding 


z private house in Bow-lane. On 


Sunday, he went to St. Austin's church with the | 


New-Testament in English in his hand, and the 
obedience of a Christian man in his bosom. Here 


he was taken up, and after three hearings com- 


demned and executed. Such executions were com- 


mon enough in chis reign, and yet even at that time 


Henry was supporting the Lutherans in Germanv 
against the pope and emperor, —a conduct becom- 
ing a profound politician, | | 


* 


1 


This was 
ne because he would not discover where he had 
concealed his books, nor accuse his fellow students 


* 


| at Marseilles. 


In January 1533, Henry assembled the pj, 


ment to consider the internal state of the kingdom, 


when the commons, having been previously in. 


structed by the court, presented an address, bescech. 


ing his majesty to consent to the reformation 9f 
sundry abuses which had crept into the -immunitie, 
enjoyed by the clergy. The king answered, tha: 
before he could assent to a proposal of such im. 
portance, he would hear what the clergy had to 
say in their own defence. This step was taken o 
Shew them that, as they were odious to the parlia. 
ment, how much they stood in need of his 10a 
protection. | . 

This year the king was privately married to Anne 


Boleyn, whom he had created marchioness of Pen. 


broke, and the English nation were much pleased 
with the match, because the queen favoured the 
reformation. But the t object the king had in 
view, was to procure the divorce with Catharine; 
for whatever steps had been hitherto taken for that 
purpose, the affair lay undecided. Dr. Cranmer 
was a person in whom the king had great confi. 
dence, and being in Germany, when Warcham, 
archbishop of Canterbury died, he was sent for to 
discharge the duties of that important office. 
A il the 5th, the convocation met, and declared 
the pope had no right to grant dispensations con- 
trary-to law, and therefore the marriage with Ca- 
tharine was void. Accordingly Cranmer repaired to 


Dunstable, where Catharine had been summoned 


to make her appearance near Haughton-Park, the 
place of her residence; she rejected the citation, 
upon which Cranmer pronounced sentence, declar- 


ing her marriage null, as being contrary to the 


law of God, and by another sentence he confirmed 
the king's marriage with Anne Boleyn, who was 
crowned on the first of June, to the no small joy of 
the people. + 

This part of Henry's conduct so incensed the 
pope againts him and Cranmer, that he threatened, } 
if all these proceedings were not immediately an- 


nulled, he would proceed to the sentence of excom- 


munication. © At this time, the duke of Orleans, 
next heir to the crown of France, was to be mat- 
ried to the princes Mary of Medicis, and the cere- 
mony was to be graced with the pope's presence, 
who was to meet the parties at Marseilles. Fran- 
cis I. king of France, wrote to Henry, desiring him 
to send an ambassador to treat with the pope, and 
although Henry saw that he had proceeded too far 
to retreat, yet he sent the duke of Norfolk as - 
r, to accompany Francis, to meet the pont 


Along 


ment as before. But in order to hinder the clergy 


ng with the duke went Stephen Gardener, 
0 05 Winchester, Sir John Wallop, and Sir 
Francis Bryan, accompanied by Edmoud Bonner, a 
cler yman of great impudence and resolution. Af. 
ter, Ki ceremonies of the nuptials were over, Fran- 
cis desired the pope to satisfy the wag of England, 
but his holiness, in order to save the honour of the 
holy see, insisted on judging the cause in a consis- 
tory of cardinals. Bonner, who was ignorant of 
this resolution, demanded an audience of the pon- 
tif, and told him that Henry had appealed to a fu- 
ture general council, from any papal sentence that 
either was or should be given against him. The 
pope said he would take the advice of the cardinals, 
aud in a few days after told him, that the appeal 
could not be received. But Bonner, without — 
intimidated by this ans wer, proceeded to notify 
archbichop Ctanmer's appeal from the reversion of 
the sentence he had pronounced. ; The pope was $0 
exasperated at Bonner's presumption, that he threat- 
enced to have him thrown into a caldron of melted 
lead. Francis was equally offened at Bonner's in- 
solence and indiscretion, and he promised to assist 
the pope in taking vengeance on him for such an 
outrage ; but nevertheless, he suffered him to make 
his escape. This was the same Bonner who be- 
came such a cruel persecutor in the reign of queen 
Mary, n 1 | 
Je 15, 1534, the parliament met, and re- 
pealed the statute against heretics passed in the reign 
of Henry IV. The king and parliament did not, 
bowever, intend to exempt those accused of heres 
from the flames; for by the new law the delin- 


quents were still liable to suffer the same punish- .| 


- 


from being sole judges in such cases, it was enacted 
that heretics should be tried according to the laws 
of the kingdom, without any regard to the canon 
law; by another act it was decreed, that no synod, 
or convocation of the clergy, should be held without 
the royal licence; that the king should appoint 
turty-two persons from the parliament and clergy, 
to examine the canons and constitutions of the 
church; that those who were necesary should be 
retained, and all the rest abolished. 
This parliament confirmed the statute of annates, 
probibiting the pope from receiving, for the future, 
any money out, of Kngland ; they __ enacted, that 
tor the future, the pope should have no share in the 
election or confirmation of bishops : but that in cases 
ot vacancy, the king should send his licence to the 
dean and chapter, to elect a new bishop; and if the 


2 should not be made in twelve days after 
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e date of the licence, then the power of electing 


* 


should devolve on the king. In the external go- 


verument of the church, these things had some 
appearancc of a progress towards a reformation ; 
but although the king had abolished the papal 
power, 500 fa did not intend to part with the cere- 
monies. 7 0 

In the mean time, the pope was not without his 


emissaries in England, many of whom did all they 


could to raise tumults throughout the nation. | 
Elizabeth Barton, commonly known by the name 


of the Maid of Kent, had been taught by doctor 


Bocking, a canon of Christ-church, in Canterbury, 
and Richard Master, the priest of the parish of Ad- 
dington where she.resided. This woman was sub- 
Ject to fats, and often uttered very incoherent ex- 
pressions, which the two impostors resolved to im- 
prove on. They told her she was inspired by the holy 
22. and taught her what to say when slie fell 


own in pretended, instead of real, fits. Vast 


crowds of people followed her, and to them she 
told that the E would be destroyed by some 
signal judgment, Hh having renounced the pope's 
authority. Some men of learning and eminence 
were $0 weak as to follow this impostor, who had 
been trained into these practices by artful designing 
priests. Bishops, abbots, and monks, held private 
meetings with her, pretending to believe all her 


blasphemies, and the affair at last became very 
serious. | | 


One Peto, preaching before the king at Green- 
wich, told him he had been deceived by many lying 
8 but a true Micaiah warned him, that the 

ogs should lick his blood as they had licked the 
blood of Ahab. Henry bore this insult with great 
temper; but to undeceive the people, appointed 
Dr. Corren, to preach before him on the next Sun- 
day, when that wget pag the king's proceedings, 
and branded Peto with the epithets of dog, rebel, 
slanderer and traitor. He was interrupted by one 


| Elston, a friar, who called him a lying prophet, 


who established the succession of the crown upon 
adultery, and spoke with such virulence, that the 
king was obliged to interpose, and command him 
to = Silent. At last these impostors became so in- 
solent that the king ordered the maid, with her ac- 
complices, to be brought before the star- chamber. 
There they confessed the whole xs of iniquity, 
and soon after were brought toa scaffold in St. — 


church yard, at which place the articles of their 
confession were read in their hearing. They were 
sent to the Tower, and as soon as the parliament 
met, they were all attained of high treason. On 
April 20, following, Barton with five priests her 
accomplices, were executed at Tyburn, and there 

8 5 che 
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she confessed that she had been deceived by chose 5 


artful impostors. | 


As soon as the parliament was prorogued,. com- 


missions were sent all over the kingdom to tender 
the oaths of allegiance and supremacy. These oaths 
were taken by the majority of the clergy, but Fisher, 
bishop of Rochester, and Sir Thomas More, abso- 
lutely refused them; for which they 
mitted to the Tower and afterwards executed for 
high treason. More, though a man of wit and 


learning, yet was a violent persecutor; for while he 
was chancellor, a Tre many persons, boch clergy 


and laity, had suffered for the gospel. | 

As the monks had insulted the king with personal 
abuse, and seduced his subjects from their allegiance, 
so he was determined to proceed against them with 
rigour. For this purpose a commission was ap- 
pointed to visit all the monasteries, and Cromwell 
was made visitor general, who appointed substitutes 


to act in his stead. There they discovered such 


scenes of vice, debauchery, and impudence, as were 
disgraceful to religion — 

The visitors, who were no friends to the monastic 
life, did not fail to exaggerate many things, by re- 
presenting che monks as all 
some of them were very inoffensive persons. They 
told them, that in order to avoid punishment, they 
must give up their houses to the king, who would 
make a suitable provision for them during life. Many 
of them complied with this, but ceflaved to take the 
oath of Supremacy. 


Soon after this the parliament met, and passed an 


act, dissolving all convents whose revenues did not 
exceed two hundred pounds a year. This was a 


fatal blow for popery, for there were many of these - 
in the kingdom. By this statute, three hundred and 


seventy six religious houses were dissolved, and the 


sum of thirty two thousand pounds a year was added 


to the royal revenues, besides a capital of above one 
hundred thousand pounds in the plate, ornaments 
and effects of the convents and churches. A mo- 
tion was made in the convocation, during this par- 
hament, to have the bible translated into English in 
a more correct manner than Tindal's, but this was 
violently opposed by the Papists. However, a pe- 
tition was drawn up to the king and he gave * 
for that purpose; it was n at Paris about three 
years afterwards, but who the translators were is 
not certainly known... It is taken from the vulgate 


latin, as appears from the grand copy still preserved 


in the king's library in the britich Museum, where 
all the capitals are embellished. 8 

In the beginning of this year the unfortunate 
queen Catharine died in the castle of Kimbolton, in 


were both com- 


shocking to human nature. 


ually vicious, whereas 


* 
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: Huntingdonshire, and was buried in the abbey, now 


decline after the king had 
from her, but she would never res 


would bless him. She recommer 


the cathedral of hos her She sunk into 3 
1Athdrawn his affections 
| her title of 
queen, though frequently iraportuned to itby Henry 
When she found her end drawing near, he dictated 
a most affectionate and passionate letter to the King; 
she did not upbraid him with the treatment she bad 
met with, but prayed for him, begging that God 
s hien | her daughter 
Mary to his tender care, aud like wise her servants, 
all which Henry complied with. For whatever 
seruples he might have had concerning the validity 
of his marriage, yet he never accused that princess 
of any thing indecent or unbecoming her character. 
She was certainly, in many respects a devout prin- 


| cess, according to the notions of those times, but 


| 
| 


_ violated the ki 


she was bigotted and fretful, which, in some mea- 
sure, alienated the king's affections from her. Hen- 
seemed to be affected with her death, but his queen, 
nne Boleyn, was so indecent in her behaviour as 
to speak of it with marks of greatest pleasure in 
’“„ a a yo 
His majesty was now beginning to be cloyed with 
the possession of Anne Boleyn, the charms of lad 
Jane Seymour having captivated his unsettled — 
Anne was no stranger to this, and therefore in order 
to provoke his jealousy, she practised some very in- 
discreet levities, which were construed into crimes, . 
She was committed to the Tower as: having been 
8 of adultery with two of the gentlemen of 
1 Weston and Brerton, and like- 


e pri 


wise with one Smeton, a musician. The evidence 


against her did hardly amount to a presumption, but 


She was found guilty of high treason, in having 

s bed, and received sentence to be 
burned alive, which was afterwards changed into 
beheading,. She was. executed within the walls of 
the Tower, and her body thrown into an empty 
chest, where it lay several days. 

Thus fell Anne Boleyn, whose fate has been 
matter of much dispute. She is said to have been 
a lady of 'unaffected piety, and was certainly of 2 
very charitable disposition, and an encourager of 

enius and learned men. She was naturally vola- 
tile; and, in some cases, indisoreet. By her edu- 
cation in France, che had contracted a kind of viva - 


city, that did not suit the manners of the  English = 
the kings 


court, and much less the impetnosity of | 
temper, to which she undowbtedly Fel x a Sacrifice. 


All those accused of having been concerned with 


her, were executed at the same time. Her brother 
and two more were beheaded, but Smeton 0 
hanged. Nothing so much justified Anne Bo _ 


| attended to in public worship as they 


— 


— 
W 
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the conduct of the king, who, on the very day 
won her execution, + the lady Jane Seymour. 
$0 little regard did he pay to common decorum, or 
the opinion of his subjects, over whom he had es- 
tablished and exercised the most arbitrary sway. 

But that the king might convince his subjects, 
that he had no intention to part with the popish re- 
gion, though he had abolished the papal power, he 

issued strict orders, that several things should be 
had been in 
former times. That the mass was to be still said in 
latin; image worship was to be retained; prayers 
or the dead were to be observed; the seven sacra- 
ments were to be solemnized in the same manner as 
hefore; prayers to saints were to be strictly observed; 
the doctrine of purgatory and works of superogation 
were still retained, and indeed, every thing else-in 
the Romish church, except obedience to the pope. 
All these who either opposed, wrote, or spoke 
against these articles, were to suffer death as Here- 
tics, and the statute was executed with the greatest 
severity throughout the kingdom. Many, both 
clergy and laity, were burned alive at the stake, or 


racked on gibbets.. | 

'The people of England, who had lang groaned 
under the power of the 3 papal extortions, 
were well pleased with the a lishing of the pope's 
supremacy; but they were not so well satisfied with 
the suppression of religious houses, thinking it un- 
just, that they should be all destroyed for the vices 
of a few, and that what the my of their ancestors - 
had dedicated to God, should be consigned to pro- 
ſane uses. The ny used to provide for their 
children and decayed friends in 
to be entertained themselves at the tables of the 
abbots, Travellers were lod there, and the 
poor relieved by the alms daily distributed at monas- 


teries, 


The act of parliament which suppressed them, 


enjoined that the farmers should keep up the same 
hospitality as before, and the king sold the lands to 
the nobles, at an easier rate for that purpose. But 
this hospitality was lected, and in a short time it 
was taken no notice of. Books had been written to 
expose the characters of the monks, but this did not 
binder their being punished, when shoals of them 
wandering from place to place in a distressed and 
begging condition, told their own tale, and com- 
plained of the cruelty, and impiety of their treat- 
ment. To prevent Bo being restored the new pro- 
brietors thought proper to destroy their nests; 
churches and convents were pulled down ; the bells, 
lead, and other materials were sold, and this havock 
beds 1 in all parts of the country, shocked 
0. 25. 8 OM 
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ose houses, and 


be suppressed, their churches pul 


abundance of persons, besides the simple and devout 


who lamented, that tlieir relations were likely to 


remain the longer in purgatory, through the want 
of masses being saic for their deliverance. To abate 
something of the eneral clamour, the king restored 
fifteen convents of men, and sixteen nunneries, who 
bad been the least exceptionable in their conduct, 
which subsisted till the general dissolution of abbeys, 
but this did not prevent insurrections. 
Ihe first that broke out was in Lincolnshire, 
where one Dr. Mackrel, Prior at Borlings in that 
county, called himself Captain Cobler, gathered 
twenty thousand men together, swearing them to 
be true to God and the king, and drew up their 
grievances in a few articles, which were transmitted 
to court. These articles acknowledged the king's 
supremacy, desiring he would take the advice of his 
nobility, and redress their grievances. Adding, that 
they were afraid more of their religious houses would 
fed down, and their 
plate sold. 


Charles Brandon, duke of Suffolk, was sent 
against them with a declaration from the king, tel- 
lng them he would grant none of their requests, 
an 


at the same time commanding them to deliver 
up their leaders. The answer enraging them, they 
seemed disposed for a march to London, but some 
gentlemen of the county whom they had forced to 
join them, moderated their resentment, and sent 
the duke word, that nothing would contribute 
more effectually to disperse them, than a general 
pardon. 

A new proclamation was accordingly published, 
requiring them to return home, if they expected 
mercy ; for whilst they continued in arms, no par- 
don would-be granted. 'This induced most of them 
ro return home ; but captain Cobler, with the rest 


| of the ringleaders, was taken and executed. 


What disposed the king to give these insurgents 


hopes of mercy was the advice of a much greater 


body of rebels being got together to the number of 
forty thousand men in Yorkshire. This rising was 
upon the same principle, and for the same reason 


as the others; but it was the more formidable, in 


eee, of being in the neighbourhood of Scot- 
One Robert Askew, a private gentleman, but of 
a turbulent disposition, put himself at the head of 
the rebels, whose march was called, The Pilgri- 
mage of Grace.“ Some priests marched before 
them, with crosses in their hands, and on their 
banners they had a crucifix with five wounds and a 
chalice, =T every one wore on his sleeve, as a badge 
of the party, an emblem of the five wounds of 
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Christ, with the name of Jesus wrought in the mid- 
dle. As is — the case with rebels, they pre- 

tended that they were come to drive evil eounsellors 


away from the king, or in other words, they were 


to dictate to him in what manner he was to gavern 
the nation. 


Lee, archbishop of 
soon afterwards seized on the city of York, and the 


town of Hull; but Scarborough and Skipton held 


out against all their efforts. 
However, the example of the archbishop and lord 
Darcy encouraged the inhabitants of Durham, Rich- 
. Lancashire, and Westmoreland to join the 
rebels. George Talbot, earl of Shrewsbury, marched 


against them with so much zeal and diligence, that 


he did not wait for the king's orders, not doubting 
but his service would merit a pardon for this pi e- 
sumption. The king made him commander in 
chief of all his forces in the north, and p 
joining him in person, but was diverted from it by 
Shrewsbury and Norfolk, whom he had sent to the 
army. These noblemen sent notice to the king, 
that it would be dangerous to bring the rebels to a 
general engagement; but the best way would be 
to gain them by amusing treaties, their numbers 
being so very great that they could not keep long 
together for want of provisions. 

The earl sent a herald to them with a procla- 
mation, requiring. them to lay down their arms and 
submit to the king's. mercy ; but Askew, who as- 
sumed all the dignity of a prince, rather than a ge- 
neral, would not suffer the proclamation to be read 
when he heard what were the contents. The king's 
troops did not exceed fave thousand men, and with 
these the noblemen took post at Doncaster, where 
they fortified the bridge, and lined the river, to 
hinder the rebels from marching south ward. Askew, 
with an army at least six times as numerous, had re- 
solved to force a passage; but heavy rains falling on 
the two days he had appointed for that purpose, the 
fords became impassable, and Norfolk made use of 
that opportunity to engage him in a treaty. This 
afforded an opportunity for some agents he had 
employed among the rebels to insinuate, that their 
leaders were making terms for themselves, and 
would leave the rest to be hanged or ruined. The 
poorer sort whom Askew would not suffer to 
plunder the country for subsistence, were already 


reduced to great necessities; and hearkening the 


more readily to these 
2 numbers, and retw 


gestions, disbanded in 
home to their families. 


posed their sending deputies to court with their de- 


1571 | | had been taken at Hull, and forced to 
| York, and Thomas lord Dar- 
cy, surrendered Pontefract castle to the rebels, who 


| 


1 


orfolk seeing the success of his measures, pro- 1 


granted 1 pardon, upon which they 
persed. Fro 


them, in order to intercede in their behalf. Tha 


he knew would take up some time, and most of 
them would disperse before his return. Sir Roben 
Elerkin, and Robert Bowes, two gentlemen who 
o alon 
wich che rebels, were sent to Winder; but the 
did not receive the king's answer till most of the 
insurgents had disb - At last the king pardoned 
the whole rebel army, except six, who were not 


mentioned. As the rebels had no hopes of seeing 


their grievances redressed, and as every one ima- 
gined that he might possibly be one of the six ex- 
cepted, so they rejected the terms with disdain. 

It was therefore found u to enter into a 
new treaty, and three hundred 
sent for to Doncaster to treat with the king's com- 
missioners. The demands made these men, 
were the most exorbitant that could have been 
thought of. They were, that he should restore all 
the religious houses, their former revenues, ac- 
knowl the pope's supremacy, and in a word, 
disannul all the acts that had been made against 
even the grossest abuses in popery. They added 


further, that the king must remove all his ministers, 


and chuse in their room such as would be favourable 
to the Roman catholic religion. However, the king 
being advised thereto by the duke of Norfolk, an 
the carl of Shrewsbury, told them in general terms, 
that he would call a parliament to consider their te- 
quests, and in the mean time to make them * 
m what has been said concerning these 
two rebellions in Lincolnshire and Yorkshire, we 
find that the opposition made to the reformation, 
arose, not so much from motives of what is com- 


monly called superstition, but rather from tewporal 


interest. 


The poor had . ee joyed many temporal pri- 
vileges, in — the existence of religious 
houses, and the farmers seldom paid any money, 
the abbots being contented with a share of what the 
earth, the flocks, and the -rivers produced. But 


now these lands were seized on by the rapacious 


nobility, who obtained grants of them from y_ 
crown; and as by the statute of alienations, . ha 

a right to dispose of these, so they fell into different 
hands; and it frequently happened, that every ned 


| landlerd raised the rents, which tenants were o 


liged io pay in money. There is, therefore, 17 
wonder that a change so sudden and 50 engage 
should carry on discontents and raise em 


among the people, and we have been the more er. 


* e. . without a 
plicit concerning: these things, because, * 9 


1 


the rebels were 


the history of th | 
return to the subject. Pann AER 58 

Whether the people were not satisfied that the 
"don would be inviolably adhered to, or whether 
the clergy were dissatisfied at not obtaining all their 
demands, a fresh rebellion broke out in the north, 


though not so dangerous as the former. Two | 


tiemen of Cumberland, Nicholas Musgrave, and 
Fhomas Tilby, raised an army of - thousand 
men, with which they attacked Carlisle; 

sed 

by the duke of Norfolk, who put all the officers to 
death by martial law, with about seventy private 
persons, so that of all their leaders, only Musgrave 
made his escape. Sir Francis Biggot, and one Hel- 
lam, attempting to surprise Hull, were taken and 
executed. The pretence of this second rising in 
the north was, the king had promised to call a par- 
liament to meet at York, to settle all the disputes, 
but he not having: complied, they once more took 
the field. The reason assi y the king, was, 
that they had broke though the faith of treaties, 
and c ently they were not to be trusted, 80 
that he would not call | a ' parliament to redress 
their grieyances, till such time as they would be 
quiet. | he. e e 
The duke of Norfolk, displaying the royal standard, 
executed martial la wherever he saw it requisite; 
Askew was put to death at Hull, and some abbots 
| and priors were executed at York. Lord Darcy 

was beheaded on Tower-hill, and lord Hussey at 
Lincoln. The former, on his trial, aceused the 
duke of Norfolk of having encouraged the rebels to 
persist in their demands; but this nobleman's great 
services set him above all suspicion. The duke 
denied the charge, and offered to clear himself by 
Single combat; but the king declared himself satis- 
tied with his conduct. The executions were not 
all over till June, and in July the king published a 
general pardon for all the rebels in the north, which 
was received with great joy, and putting an end 
to the people's fears, re · established the peace of the 
country, RE e 155 

October 12 this 
ue inexcpressible joy of the whole nation, and much 
more so to the king himself, who ardently wished 

to have an heir male of his own body. This prince 

was the son of his beloved queen, lady Jane Se 
mour, Who died within twelve days after 
was delivered. Sometof our ignora 


have been bold enough to assert, that Henry 

, nary gave 
"riders tothe midwife who delivered-his queen, to dis- 
But that this is a falsehood, will appear 


patch her. 


nt historians 


—— 
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year, was born Edwad VI. to 
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:d& of them no man can understand 
the reformation in England. But to 
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to any person who looks into the royal letters in the 
this 


British Museum, where there is one written b 
queen herself a few days before she died, declaring 
that the king had always treated her with ten- 
derness. | : | 

In 1538, the king, finding that such of the ab- 


beys as were still left were nurseries of rebellion, 


and plots against his crown: and dignity were daily 
hatching in them, set on foot a second visitation, 
and the commissioners were to make a minute en- 


but being | quiry into every particular relating to their estates, 
the citizens, were in their return, — 


their duties, their manner of living, and their vices. 
They were to enquire what number of images they 
had, by what names they were called ? How many 
pilgrims frequented their shrines annually, and what 
money they paid? They were further to make a 
faithful report of all the miracles said to- have been. 
wrought at the shrines of these images, and they 
were to be laid before the king in his council, that he 
might take a proper account of them, so that the 
subjects should not be unposed on, as they had been 
in times past. uh 

This produced a detection of an almost infinite 
number of impurities, besides holy cheats and pre- 


tended relies, made use of to encourage superstition, 


rather than devotion in the people, and to draw 
them to pilgrimages, where they might be fleeced 
of their money. The horrid crimes of Sodom and. 
Gomorrah are said to have been committed at Battle- 


Abbey, Christ's church in Canterbury, and in se- 


veral other convents. The visitors found innume- 
rable instances of whoredom, adultery, and unan- 
tural  errmes, which ought not to be mentioned; 
and it was discovered, that the monks had taught 
the nuns how to procure abortions. In all this there 
seems to have been nothing exaggerated, for the 
contining such vast numbers of persons by the most 


solemn oaths to a state of celibacy, must have na- 
turally led to the commission of unnatural crimes; ä 
for God having appointed the regular manner in 


which human passions are to be gratified, those who 
lay un 
order of the Divine Being, and open a large field 
for the. commission of the most unnatural crimes. 
With respect to monkish idolatry 


There was found the figure 
wing, which the monks affirmed to have moe 


| over from Palestine, the spear that pierced our Sa 
viour's side, together with such a number of pre- 


tended relics, as took four sheets of paper to eontain 
their names. At St. Edmundsbury, some coals 
were 3 said to be the: remains of those with. 
which St. Lawrence was roasted; the parings of St. 


restraints upon them, set aside the 


and deceit, read- 
ing seems to have been the repository of the nation. 
of an angel with one 
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Edmund's toe nails; the knife and boots of St. 


Thomas a Becket; a piece of the real cross on 
- which Christ suffered, and a vast quantity of other 
relics. Indecd, it would take yp a whole volume to 
describe the whole, for they were endless; they 
were sent up to London, and such as were of no 
manner of use, were carried to Smithfield, where 
they were made a bonfire of; and one Fount, a 
friar, was burnt along with them for denying the 


king's Supremacy. There was something extremely 


natural in sending their friar into another world 


along with his gods; for as he pretended that they 


had often elevated his affections whilst he prayed be- 
fore their shrines, so the last kind office they could do 
him was, to send him from the fiery furnace into 


ctcernity. 


One would naturally conclude, that the monks, 
after the detection of such impostures carried on by 
them, would have submitted to any thing rather 
than a public trial, and to surrender their houses to 
avoid the indignation of the king and Cromwell's 
anger, who as visitor general was no friend to them; 
nay, indeed, some of their vices had been of such 
a glaring nature, that as no excuses could be pleaded 
to extenuate them, so many of them signed con- 
fessions which were sent up to the king. 1220 

There were among tlie abbots and priors of the 
mitred convents, some who had been preferred sinee 
the breach with the court of Rome; and these rea- 
dily agreed to resign, either from hopes of being ad- 
vanced to bishoprics or because they wished for a re- 
formation. The pensions granted to some others in- 


duced them likewise to resign; but that which oc- | 
casioned the destruction of most of the abbies was, 


the conduct of their superiors; who, expecting a 
change of religion and the ruin of their societies, Pad 
taken fines, and granted leases of lands for twice 
ninety-nine years, at little or no rent; allienated a 
great part of the cstates of their convents, and had 
= guilty of all kinds of depredations .for which 
they - $6 o responsible. The abbot of Glastonbury 
broke open a house where the plate belonging to his 
convent was lodged, and sent it to the rebels, for 
which he was hanged and quartered; the judges 
having construed this part of his conduct into an act 
of high treason. The abbots of Reading and Col- 


chester shared the same fate; and, indeed, there 


were 50 many inferior monks and friars hanged, that 


there is no wonder the -papists should point out 


Henry as a bloody tyrant ; for as no papist will ever 
Shew mercy to a protestant, so, to use the words of 
Mr. Sterne, every person who is possessed of false 


religion, hates those who profess the true.“ 


i 


wy 


ended just as might have been 
not recant his errors he should be burnt. 


he was burnt in 
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One would have thought that this severity of th 
king towards the monks, would have induced hin 
to einbrace some things proposed. by the reformetz 
but quite the reverse took place, for he was deter. 
mined to persecute all those who acknowledged the 
papal supremacy, and all those who disputed the va. 
lidity of the popish ceremonies. Of this we have a 
otriking instance in the case of Lambert, who had 
been tormetly minister in the English factory at 
Antwerp in Flanders, but was dismissed on account 
of his denying some of the popish tenets. Return. 
ing to London he kept a school some years, and one 
Sunday going to hear Dr. Taylor preach concerning 
the real presence in this sacrament, he sent him a 
letter containing his reasons for differing from hi; 
sentiments. 'I his letter was shewn to Cranmer, who 


was still of his old opinion concerning transubstan- 


tiation, and he sent for Lambert to converse with 
him. an said all he could to dissuade the man 
from his opinions, but this was in vain, for Lam- 
bert, in order to display his logical powers, appealed 


to the king. This was like Gill Blas's going out of 


the frying pan into the fire. | 

.Lambert's appeal gave great pleasure to the king, 
because it gave him an opportunity of displaying his 
knowledge in theology; for such was the temper of 
this prince, that if he had thought there was a more 
learned man in his kingdom than himself he would 
have ordered him to be hanged up in leerem. 
What a happy thing to have such a learned king 

For this poor insignificant purpose, the nobility, | 
great officers of state, and the judges, were a- 
sembled in Westminster Hall, where the king him- 
selt sat as president. There the culprit was brought, 
and the trial was opened by a speech delivered by 
Dr. Day, who declared to the assembly that the end 
of their meeting was to hear the king convict the 
prisoner of heresy. ; 

Here was judgement before evidence, and sentence 
before conviction, so that we may say in the words 


of a noble lord, In vain are judges learned, in 
| + vain do they study to be upright, it che channels 


© through which justice should flow are to be stop- 
„ ped.” This mock trial, which lasted seven hours, 
expected; for poor 
told that if he would 
Lambert 
refused to comply, and the consequence Was, that 
Smichßeld with circumstances ot the 
most horrid cruelty. His last words were *© None 
„but Christ, none but Christ : : 
Soon after this, in consequence of the dissolution 
of the monasteries, the king received an annual re- 


Lambert was brow-beaten, and 


Venue 
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of near two hundred thousand pounds, be- 
a immense quantity of plate; for that of St. 
Fdmondsbury alone amounted to five thousand 
marks of gold and silver. All this, however, did 
got make him rich; for his own prodigality, joined 
to the rapacious desires of his courtiers induced him 
to squander away these revenues which wk have 
been useful in promoting the education of youth, 
and mpporeng he aged and infirm. ; 
| It was much about this time, that Cranmer pro- 
cured an order from the king, to have a proclamation 
published, granting moy person who chose it, to 
have a bible in his own house. The year before 
this, English bibles had been fixed in the more con- 
spicuous places in the churches for the people to 
read in; but now Pe, were permitted to have 
them in their families. Hitherto we have been able 
to trace out some of the steps by which the refor- 
mation was brought about in England; for Henry, 
though a merciless arbitrary tyrant, yet as an instru- 
ment in the hand of divine providence, brought 
about that reformation which E never intended to 
complete. His worst of passions promoted the 
glorious design, and God, the universal Lord of na- 
ture, providence, and grace, made him an eminent 
instrument in his hands, to open the way for the 
establisiment of that religion, which now takes 
place in this nation; and thus we may learn, that 
while men are gratifying their own sensual desires, 
God is making them perform his works. We must 
not pass over this part of the reign of that illustrious 
. tyrant Henry VIII. without taking notice of the 


fate of Cromwell, earl of Essex, especially as most 


of our writers have represented that nobleman a 
friend to the Protestant religion. 

Me are told that he was the son of a black- smith 
at Putney, but this certainly is as great a falshood, 
as that of cardinal Wolsey's being the son of a 
butcher at .Ipswich. Cromwell was a man of 
learning, and as such he made the tour of Europe, 
after which he was taken into the family of cardinal 
Wolsey, whowecommended him to the king. His 
advancement to grandeur was rapid, and it is certain 
that he rose to be Henry's prime minister of state. 
Like other courtiers, he was compliant with court 
measures, and justice or injustice are all one to 
him, so as he pleased his sovereign. Having ac- 
quired a superficial knowledge of religion, and see- 
ing the wicked lives of its professors, he considered 
the whole as a cheat, and consequently trampled 
upon every moral obligation in compliance with the 
will of his covercign® He was neither a Papist nor 
a Protestant, but he was willing to be either, just 
«3 circumstances happened. He pronounced sen- 
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tence of death upon poor Lambert the schoolmaster, 
and it was common to see him conduct Papists to 
the flames for denying the papal e 
He thought no crime too great so as he could 
please his royal master, and although he was inde- 
fatigable in business, yet his ambition seems to have 
been unbounded. It is generally supposed, tliat he 
fell under the royal displeasure in bringing about 
the match between the king and Anne of Cleves: 
but be that as it will, thus much is certain, that 
when he was arrested, he shewed such pusillanimity 
of temper as was by no means consistent with the 
character of a minister of state. It was proposed 
at first to try him at common law, but his enemies 
believing they would not by that method have it in 
their power to convict him, had recourse to a much 
shorter expedient, and that was to bring in a bill of 
attainder. This easily passed through both houses, 
and Cromwell was in consequence thereof ordered 
for execution, which was inflicted with some cir- 
cunistances of barbarity. | 
The seizing the lands belonging to the great ab- 
beys, and the disputes among the courtiers concern- 
ing the partition of them, every one pretending to a 
share, occasioned insurrections almost every where, 
particularly in the north, where superstition seems 
to have hed deepest root. Many of the nobility 
entered into conspiracies, and some of them having 
corresponded with cardinal Pole, whom the king 
had proscribed, were executed. Pale was grandson 
to the duke of Clarence, and second cousin to the 
king, and although a priest, the pope had promised 
to secularize him, if the people would place him 
on the throne. This almost deluged the nation 
with blood, and executions were so frequent, that 
the people seemed to pay little regard to them. ; 
There was one grand object Henry had in view 
at that time, namely, to prevail on his nephew, 
James V. king of Scotland, to join with him in 
shaking off the papal yoke. For this purpose he 
sent Sir Ralph Sadler to Edinburgh, with instruc- 
tions to press James to dismiss cardinal Beaton from 
his councils, and to seize on the abbey lands. Ihe 
Scottish clergy prevailed on James to reject the pro- 
posals made by his uncle, but at the same time pro- 
mised to meet Henry at Vork. This alarmed the 
Scottish clergy so much, that they raised a consi- 
derable sum o money and presented it to James, 
who was a very extravagant prince, and then he 
broke his promise of meeting his uncle at York. 
Henry, enraged at being trifled with in this man- 
ner by James, returned to London filled with deep 
resentment, but he met with another misfortune upon 
his return, which had almost discomposed his rational 
7N | 
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nal faculties. We have already observed that Anne 
Boleyn was put to death on some 2 suspicions, 
but now the king had a consort who had been guilt 

of repeated acts of lewdness, all which she confessed. 
This was Catharine Howard, niece to the duke of 
Norfolk, who was executed within the walls of the 
Tower. She was not tried at common law, but 
attained along with that abandoned woman the 
countess of Rochford, who had given evidence 
against Anue Boleyn. Henry having raised an 


army, sent it to chastise the Scots, and both meeting 


at Solway, a few miles beyond Carlisle, the latter 
were defeated, and the flower of their nobility 
taken prisoners by the English. This had such an 
effect on James, that he died in a state of mad- 


ness, leaving behind him an infant daughter named 


Mary. Core 
Henry ordered the Scottish prisoners to be treated 
with 770 


much at heart as uniting the two kingdoms, he 


proposed a match between his son Edward and the 


young queen of Scotland. This was much relished 
y the prisoners, and the king generously suffered 
them to return to their country loaded with pre- 
sents, that they might communicate the proposal to 
their next parliament. OE 

Cardinal David Beaton had forged a will in the 
name of the late king James V. appointing himself 
regent of Scotland, so that every alliance with 
England was found to be impracticable while that 
prelate was at the head of affairs, but of this more 
afterwards. . 8 | 

Soon after this, Henry resolved to marry a sixth 
wife, but as not one of all the maiden ladies in the 
kingdom would trust their lives to his suspicions, 
so he gave his hand to lady Latimer, commonly 
called Catharine Parr, daughter of Sir. Thomas 
Parr, whose name she had assumed on the death of 
her husband. 1 

This lady was an intimate friend of Cranmer's, 
and under these two worthy persons the reformation 
went on gradually, notwithstanding the violence 
of the king's passions. 
enemy to the papal power, yet was no less so to 
all those who opposed the Romish ceremonies. No- 
thing was more common. than to see a bigatted 
Papist for denying the king's supremacy, and a 
Protestant for refusing to comply with the ceremo- 
nies, chained to the stake together and burnt ; .and 
notwithstanding the minds of the people began ro 
be wondertully enlightened. By. reading the bible, 


they found that there was a vast difference between 


what Mas written in the New Testament and 
Popery. Primers and catechisms were distri- 


mark of respect, and having nothing so 


| 


Henry, though a sworn 


— 


F 
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buted by Cranmer among the lower orders of the 
people, and the reformation might have been com. 
pleted had the king given his consent to it. 

In this state was religion in England, When 
Henry VIII. died on Friday January 28, 1548, ac- 
LEG, to the present stile. A licte before he ex- 
pired, 


mortal enemy. | | 
The character of Henry VIII. has been variously 
represented, just as the wantonness of men's pas- 


sions led them to misrepresent the truth. In vain. 
among contending parties do we look for the picture. 


of che man. 3 
Till he advanced in years, and became rather cor- 
pulent, he was extremely handsome, tall and well 
shaped, with a graceful mn nder, set off by 
means of the dress used in that age: | 
Having in his youth learned all the jargon of the 
schools, so as to be able to dispute with his clergy, 
he became vain to excess, and embraced every op- 
portunity of shewing his parts. His long attach- 
ment to Wolsey, is a proof that he was not always. 
fickle in his disposition ; and his proposal of marry- 
ing his son to the queen of Scotland, will serve to 
shew, that he was not ignorant of the interests of 
the people. 


ample revenge. His seizing on the revenues of the 
convents, enabled him to reward his favourites and 
support his extravagances. It was generally under- 
stood, that he spent all the money belonging to the 
convents. The reverse is the truth, He founded 


and endowed that noble structure Trinity College, 
with many other structures for the 
youth. The most striking part of his 


in Cambridge, 
education X 
character is, that of living eighteen years with 


Catharine, who bore him several children, and then 
| parting with her. This was certainly from no- 
tions of superstition instead of those commonly as- 


signed. 


Whatever hand Divine Providence took in pu. 

nishing this king, it is not for us to determine; but 
thus much is certain, that after his divorce he was 
never happy with any other queen, at least not 


Anne Boleyn, for irritating his jealous b, 


long. | 
the evity of her conduct, was beheaded. Jane Sey- 


mour died twelve days after the birth of her first 


the king married her. Cal 
common prostitute, for which she suffered death "i 
And Catharine Parr had nearly lost her life, fo 


e sent for his dear friend Cranmer, who had 
| retired to Croydon, that he might have no share in. 
the attainder of the duke of Norforlk,. who was his, 


The provocations he received from the 
pope and his adherents were great, but he took an 


child. Anne of Cleves was divoreed the day after 
Catharine Howard was a 


of 


disputing with the king about religion. . * 


hole, Henry was one of those men, whose cha- 
meter Seem to be marked with great vices, while, at 
the same time, they have many shining qualities. 
le was a happy instrument, in the hand of Provi- 
dence, of laying the foundation of the Protestant 
religion, although he never desired to see it accom- 


plished. He died in the firm belief of a future state 


| of rewards and punishments, and with seeming 
| contricion for his past life. 

He was succeeded by his son Edward, a pious 
youth, then in the tenth year of his age. The first 
thing relating to religion after the accession of this 
prince, was a general visitation of the churches, and 
the reformation was begun in real earnest All shrines 
and images that had been left standing were taken 


down, the lessons and episfles were read in Eng- 
lish, and every thing was conducted with regula- 


rity. . | 
The grand design that Cranmer had in view was, 
to abolish the whole of the Popish rites and cere- 


monies; and in this he was greatly assisted by the 


duke of Somerset, uncle to the young king, Never 
did reformation proceed more gently and gradually 
than in this reign; the conduct of 

protector, and of archbishop Cranmer, ought to be 
imitated by all those who wish to conduct things 
with moderation, and prevent any sort of violence 
from taking place. The reading the lessons, epistles, 
and gospels in English, was of the utmost service 
to the people, by enlightening their minds in the 
knowledge of the — and exposing Popish er- 
8 But our celebrated reformers did not stop 

fs | 


The next thing, was to have the whole service of 


the church. read in English; and for that purpose a 


commission was granted to several learned men, to 
revie the Popish liturgy, and make another more 
wreeable to the genius of the gospel. | 

The next thing the reformers proceeded to esta- 
blihh was that a register should be kept in every 
parish, of births, marriages, and funerals; and no 
priest was to preach any where but in his own pa- 
fish, without a special ſicence. In churches where 


they had not a large English bible, one was to be | 


purchased in the space of three months ; and before 
the expiration of one year, Erasmus's paraphrase of 
the four goupels, and the acts of the-apostles lately, 
translated into English, were to be placed in every 
church for people to 'read in. Every clergyman 
mer the degree of batchelor in divinity, was 
obliged to procure a copy of the same paraphrase 
— his own use, and the bishops were to enquire, 
"om time to time, what proficiency the clergy had 
made in the study of the sacred scriptures. . 


Somerset, the | 


-- 
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As the priests knew little of preaching and much 
less of the nature of theology, so it was found neces- 
| 8ary to publish a book . or sermons, to 

he read every Sunday and holy day in the churches. 
This was the more necessary, because the people 

were running into mad extremes; some considered 

the priests as being in possession of a secret, by which 

they could bestow salvation on whom they pleased; 

whereas, on the other hand, some imagined, that in 

consequence of the death of Christ they were to be 
saved, let them live in whatever manner a. would. 
Io rectify these abuses, it was inculcated in the 

homilies, that salvation could only be obtained thro” 
the imputation of Christ's merits; but then, that 

no sinner was to expect justification before God, 

unless he lived in such a manner as became the 
rules laid down in the gospel. Many books were 
written at this time against image worship, and 

archbishop Cranmer published a catechism, con- 
taining the genuine principles of the Christian faith 
and duty. | 

The next thing taken into consideration was, the 
admitting the laity to the cup in the eucharist. 
This had been long denied them, but now an ordi- 
nance was published, wherein every priest was or- 
dered to give the sacrament in both kinds to the 
communicants, and a new communion service was 
framed. The celibacy of the clergy came next 
under review, and it was declared, that as not only 
many of the primitive fathers were married men, 
but that even some of the apostles had wives, so 
it was both unjust and unlawful to exclude the 
clergy from that privilege. It was therefore granted 
to every clergyman, and many of them availed 
themselves with an act so consistent with common 
justice, and natural reason. 

But while those who wished well to the interests 
of religion, were carrying on the work of reforma- 
tion, some of the nokiiey and gentry, who had ob- 
tained grants of the crown lands, exercised great 
| cruelties over their tenants. The rents were raised 
above double their ancient value; instead of corn, 
money was to be paid, and the people were really 
distressed. England, at that time, exhibited a 
shocking picture to every generous mind. Farmers 
who had lived in affluence, had their rents doubled 
four times; the iron hand of oppression was heavy 
upon them, and whatever their affections might have 
been to the Protestant religion, yet the love af ease 
and the enjoyment of affluence, naturally led them 
to wish for the return of those happy days they had 
enjoyed under Popery. i 5 
F These murmurings became at last of a very se- 
rious nature; for there were insurrections in almost 


every. 


— — 
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every part of the country, particularly in Yorkshire, 
where they had been before raised, and even as far 
as Cornwall. All these insurgents demanded, that 
the old religion should be restored; but to have 
complied with the demands of mobs, would hade 
been a strong instance of the weakness of 13 
ment, and a proof that they were ready at all times, 
when it suited their own conveniencies, to give up 
those rights and privileges which had been bestowed 
on them by their soverign. : 

The Cornish men rose in a vast body, and were 
so audacious as to attack the city of Exeter. Lord 
Russell was sent against them, and arrived just time 
enough to relieve the city. The chief part of the 
rebels were sent to Loudon and executed; many 
of the lower sort were put to death by martial 
law, and the vicar of St. Thomas was hanged up 
on the top of the steeple of his own church, dressed 
in his canonical habits, with his beads hanging 
round his girdle. . : ; 

Much about the same time, a formidable insur- 
rection broke out, in Norfolk, headed by one Robert 
Ket, a tanner, but extremely rich, for he was lord 
of three manors. The pretence made use of by this 
rebel was, that the people had been oppressed by 
the inclosing of commons ; and therefore he and 
his company went about the country destroy ing all 
those inclosures which had been set up to exclude 
the tenants from common right. They took pos- 
session of the city of Norwich; but Dudley, earl 
of Warwick, having been sent against them, he 
stormed the place. One hundred and thirty were 

| Killed, and sixty being taken were immediately 
hanged. Ihe rebels, enraged to see so many of 
their friends hanged up, became in a manner despe- 
rate, and attacked the earl, but the royalists killed 
two thousand of them, and put the rest to flight. 
Ket and his brother were taken the next day hid in 
a barn, the former of whom was hanged over the 
walls of Norwich castle, and the latter on the top 
of Wymundham steeple. Nine others suffered in 
the same manner, being all hanged up on a tree 
which the rebels called the Oak of Reformation. 

Some of the vagabond priests of the county of 
Norfolk had ae 1 containing what they 


Called a prophecy, in the following words: — 


The country kuffs, hob, duck and hick, 
With clubs and clouted shoon ; 
Shall fill up Dafferdale with blood 
Of slaughtered bodies soon. 


- 


The countenance to these insurgents by 
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country, but it was rather an imprudent step to bring 
them over to England, at a time when the peoples 


concerning the real presence in the sacrament, they 


to it, and some of the foreigners were treated with 


the reformation of 


iven 
, the Popish party, = ox government to have a a 


knowledge can be attained. 


watchful eye upon such persons as were suspected 
For this reason, Bonner, bishop of London, ug; 
taken into custody, and committed to the lar. 
chalsea, where he remained several terms; for such 
was his disposition, that when he was brought be. 
fore the council, he reviled them with the most oy. | 
probrious language. 5 

During this reign, several foreigners, men of re. 
putation and learning, arrived in England. ! hey 
had been invited over by archbishop Cranmer, why 
was respected and beloved by all the Protestants in 
Europe. Amongst these was Peter Martyr, a per- 
son well skilled in the knowledge of the tathers, of | 
a sweet natural temper, a healing disposition, and 
one who desired, as far as lay in his power, to re- 
store every thing relating to the church to its original 
State of genuine purity. He was accompanied by 
several others, the most celebrated of whom vas 
Martin Bancer, a man of learning, but rather of 
austere manners. Ihese gentlemen proposed a vi- 
Sitation of the universities, for some of the colleges 
had been so much injured, that there was not 2 
Sufficiency left to support them. These foreigners | 
were undoubtedly men of understanding in their own 


minds were unsettled as to religious principles. This 
will appear the more consistent with truth, when 
we consider in what manner they conducted them. 
selves. : 

Having adopted the notions embraced by Luther | 


were continually disputing in fayour of it, and this 
created them a great many enemies in England. 
The English in Ts own country were convinced 
of the falsity of that doctrine; and as the great Cran- 
mer had published his catechism, concerning the 
devotion of the sacrament, much regard was pail 


great contempt. 
As we are treating of those steps which lead to 
e church of. England, so we 
are obliged, at the same time, to take notice of every 
obstacle that happened in its progress, not only from | 
those who were professed Papists, but also such 3 } 
assumed the name of Protestants. This will appear 
the more necessary, when it is considered, that Some 
of the sects which sprung up at that time, have | 
zince obtained a name in several European nation, | 
and will make a most distinguishing 6gure in the 
latter part of this work. Indeed, in treating“ 
these matters we are obliged to trace things fro"! | 
the original fountain, for without that, no proper 


Much 


— 
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Much about the same time that the foreign 
earned gentlemen above-mentioned arrived in Eng- 
land, some gentlemen, or rather enthusiastics, came 


ober to this country, - wha, instead of shewing a 


grateful sense of the favours they had been treated 
with, found fault with all the ordinances of the 
church of England; and they condemned the refor- 
mation as not purged from the errors of Popery. 
In the infancy of a reformation, nothing could have 
a more fatal tendency, or more likely to prevent 
its succeeding than such a nonconformity and 
dvision among its professors, for at this time 


great divisions happened among the reformed in 


Germany. | 
The chief of these foreigners was John Law, a 


Polish baron, who came over with several of his 


countrymen, and a great number of German refu- | 


gees, to whom he acted as a pastor. He had been 
dome time settled at Embden, in Fast Friesland; 


but the fears of persecution had driven him from 


thence, and then he took shelter in England. He 
applied himself in behalf of his people, to the duke 
of Somerset, who then acted as protector to the 
young king. Accordingly, a charter was granted 


them to settle in Austin Friars, within the city of 


London. A charter was like wise granted under the 
great seal constituting these foreigners a body poli- 


tie, under the direction of John Law, their superin- 


tendant, and four other ministers, with a power to 
increase their number and chuse their successors, if 
the king approved of it. At the same time several 
other foreigners settled in England, but they had 


all Such wild romantic notions concerning religion, 


that they attempted, as far as lay in their power, to 


bring every thing into a state of confusion. 
At the same time a vast number of Anabaptists 


took shelter in England, who had been driven out of | 


Germany by the violence of persecution. These 


people, however innocent their sentiments might 


have been with respect to religious principles, and 
however inoffensive they were to the powers in 
being, yet, such was the intolerent principles of the 
times that they were considered as objects'of punish- 
ment. A commission was granted to prosecute 
thee people, whom the law at that time called 
ereties; and many of them being seized, re- 
canted their errors, exce 22 Boucher, and 
George Van Paris, hack of om were natives of 
otland, and these were burnt alive at a stake. 
The liturgy of the church of England having 
u established in parliament, it was considered as 
decessary, that a confession of faith, or articles of 


_ Teligion, should be drawn up. This was consis- 


= 1 practice of the reformed churches in 


[ 
| 
| 
1 


| lated, 


general; for as the papists had reproached them 
with holding opinions contrary to the Christian 
system, so it was necessary that they should use 
these methods, in order to prove their innocence 
to the world. During the whole of this period, 
reformation went on in such a rapid manner, that 
nothing but infinite wisdom, for wise purposes 
could have stopped it; but wherever God acts, let 
men be silent. | | . 
It was at this time that the famous, or rather in- 
famous council of Trent first met, and notwitstand- 
ing all their zeal, yet they could not obliterate the 
light of truth, nor overpower the religion of Pro- 
testants. The priests in that council had no intention 
to give any countenance to the Protestant religion; 
' they were persons interested in the fate of popery, 
and they knew that they must stand or fall by it. 
For this reason, instead of abolishing any of the 
ancient rites aud. ceremonies, they not only imposed 
new ones, but even obliged the people to subscribe 
to new articles, which were mere matter of specu- 
lation before. Ihe acts of the council of Trent 
ruined the popish interest, while if properly regu- 
they might have established it on the most per- 
manent foundation. be F 
The grand object before this general council was 
the settlement of some disturbances that had taken 


place in the Christian world. The provocation on 


the part of the court of Rome had been so great, 


that it could not be yailed over; and the concessions 
made by the Protestants were treated with contempt. 
Had the bishops, or ether deputies in this council, 
considered the duty they owed to the church, they 
would have abridged the papal power, ordered the 
mass to have been said in English, granted the cler- 
7 liberty to marry, and church communion in both 
inds. To this it may be added, that had they 
ranted a privilege to their people to enter into a 
ce enquiry into matters of faith and duty, they 
might have established their credit, and the Roman 
Catholic religion, under a few modifications, might 
have now been the established religion of these coun- 
tries which we now inhabit. | 
In 1553, king Edward, the greatest prodigy that 
perhaps ever lived, considering his tender age, found 
himself in a decline, and although several of the 


faculty told him that he might survive the malig- 


nancy of his disorder, he set his mind upon 
heaven, without neglecting the obligations he was 
under to his people. That which struck deepest into 
his mind was che regard he had for the Protestant 


It was in his power to alter the will of 


religion. 
his facher ; and therefore, upon mature consideration, 


he thought that as his sister Mary was a bigoted 


70 Papist, 
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Papist, and so far as he knew, the education of 


Elizabeth had been little attended to, he made a. will 


in favour of lady Jane Gray, grand-daughter of 


Mary queen of France, youngest sister of Henry 
VIII. This was one of the most striking instances 
of bad policy that ever could have taken place. 
Lady Jane Gray had been but lately married to lord 
Dudley, and th did not court any such dignity. 
"The decorated crowns and regal dignities were be- 
neath her notice. Her mind was enlarged with hu- 
man knowledge, she was endowed with the most 
unaffected piety, her heart was a stranger to conten- 
tions, but an ambitious father-in-law prevailed upon 


her to assume the regal dignity, which brought her 


and her husband to the block. The popish party 


were still strong in England, the leaven of old pre- 
judices was not totally worn out, different passions 


led to different ends, and the bigoted Mary was 
seated on the throne of England. Had this princess 
been endowed with the least spirit of common hu- 


manity, she would have looked on the lady jane 


Gray as an object of compassion; but consistent 
with the temper of that family from which her mo- 
ther descended, being a most merciless tyrant, she 
suffered her and her husband to be both put to death 
under some degrees of torture that are a disgrace to 
human nature. The cause of Edward's death was 
a decline, which was improperly treated by some 
persons who were ignorant of the nature of his dis- 
order. He was certainly a very pious prince, and 
from the latter part of his conduct it seems that a 


* before his death he had given over all hopes of 
ife 


. He was an enemy to persecution on account 
of religion, and in learning, he exceeded many 
who were double his age. He seemed to have no 
pleasure in any thing besides that of doing good. 
Men of great learning came from all parts of Europe 
to visit this more than illustrious prince, and Cardan, 


a learned physician, in returning from Scotland, 


where he had been to cure Hamilton, archbishop of 
St. Andrews, of the venereal disease, waited upon 
Edward, and found him so amazingly learned in the 
languages, that he declared he had never met with 
such another before. Upon the whole, he was one 
of those illustrious characters that is but too seldom 
found on the throne, and at his death he left the 
church of England almost as much reformed as it is 
at present. When his death was made known, 
and particularly during his funeral, there was an 
universal dejection displaying itself, as it were 
over the whole kingdom, and the people seemed 
to have been well persuaded what part Mary would 
act. 


No sooner had Mary got possession of the throne, 


than she resolved to re- establish the old religion, 


for mass was said in her own chapel. Being of , 


revengeful disposition, she sought every opportunit 
of — those to her — wh had a 
the least encouragement to the reformation. She 
had taken the oath of supremacy in her father's 
life-time, but her priests easily granted her absolu- 


Having called a parliament, she found the mem. 
bers so obsequious to her will, that popery was easily | 
established. Orders were sent to all the counties, 
and indeed to every civil officer in the kingdom, to 
take into custody all those who did not go to mass, 
so that in a short time all the prisons were full. 
The horrid cruelties inflicted on the poor sufferers, 
are well known to all those who have read the his- 
toy of England; but if the reign of this princess 


was violent, God so ordered that it was short. It 


was the last struggle the Protestant church of Eng- 
land had with Popery, so far as to resist unto death, 
It was like that darkness which generally takes place 
before the day breaks, to make way for the rising 
sun. Stakes were erected and faggots lighted in 
most towns in England ; people were not tried in 
the civil courts, but before the bishop's chancellor, 


| and he, having declared them Heretics, sent a certi- 


ficate thereof into chancery, upon which a writ was 
made out, directed to the sheriff, commanding that 
they should be burned alive. This princess con- 
tinued her cruelty to the last, and died forsaken by 
Philip of Spain her husband, despised by her neigh- 
bours, and abhorred by her subjects. h 
The accession of Elizabeth to the throne of Eng- 


- land, on the death of her sister Mary, is the grand 


epocha of the reformation of England. This prin- 
cess had been brought up with great care under 
Ascham, whose works are now well known. She 
was not only acquainted with the French and Ita- - | 
lian, but even with the Latin and Greek. The so- 
litary manner in which she lived during the reign 
of her sister, gave her an opportunity of improving 
her mind, and the — fear she laboured under 
of being put to death as an Heretic, led her to con- 
sider those points upon which salvation depends. 


She was at her accession to the throne, twenty-fre 


years of age, but had nothing in her countenance 
that was engaging. A fatal blow was given to the 
papal power by her father, when he took off the 
pope's supremacy ; the minds of the people were 
beginning to be gradually, and, as it were, 1mper- 
ceptibly enlightened, nd her brother Edward had 
almost established the Protestant religion. Thc 
grand work, however, was left for her, and she pro- 


ceeded upon such principles of moderation as — 
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ever do honour to her memory. Having assembled 
her council together, she proposed calling a new | 


liament, in which Sir Nicholas Bacon, as lord 
keeper, »8at president. In this. parliament,” it was 


agreed upon, though not without much oppositiou. 


from the Popish party, that a convocation should 
be assembled, to consider the articles of religion, 
and the state of the liturgy that had been set forth 
in the reign of Edward VI. The clergy were com- 
manded not to preach on disputed points, till such 
time as the opinion of the convocation should be 
taken, and the consequence was, that a committee 
of clergymen were appointed to revise the liturgy, 
and = what alterations they thought proper, 
leaving the whole to the inspection of parliament. 
The next thing was to call home all those Protestant 
ministers who had taken refuge abroad during the 
reign of queen Mary, and some of these being men 
of learning, they were advanced to the highest 
places under goverument. But this leads us to take 
notice of the state of religion at chat time in Eng- 
land. 33 
Learning was beginning to rear her head, but 

she had many difficulties to struggle with. Inve- 
terate prejudices were not easily eradicated, and re- 
ligion,—the grand ornament of human life, was 80 
little attended to, that they did not care much what 
they embraced. Those who had been long accus- 


tomed to idolatry, were loth to refrain. from image 


worship, and others, who thought reformation ne- 
cessary, had but very confused notions concerning 


it. Thus it was no easy matter to steer between. 


the two extremes. But the intrepidity of the queen 
Surmounted all difficulties, aud rose superior to oppo- 
sition. A system of articles were drawn up, thirty 
vine in number, which in many things differed ma- 
9 from those drawn up in the reiga of Ed- 
ward VI. These we shall consider in the order 
they lie before us, because we shall attend to what 
was originally intended in our account of Pro- 
testant churches, namely, —to give an account of 
the faith, worship, discipline, and government, of 
every Protestant community established by law in 

urope. Fen. 

There has been much objection made concerni 
the validity of the articles of the church of 3 
ut it is our business to consider them with mo- 
deration; we are not to enter into disputes, but 
we will freely acknowledge our own sentiments, 
eden concerning the most disputed points; and 


when we do 80, we hope it will not be considered as | 


Urogant, In eve 


thing of that nature, it isbecom- 
ug the dignity o = cy ei 


istorian to speak without 


partality or prejudice, and toacquire honour without . ghost, which. is another fundamental 


LM 
ye 


Abraham himself was in hell. 
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seeming to look for it. We shall therefore proceed to 
examine these articles one by one, and make such 


reflections on them, as appear consistent with com- 
mon sense, and with the Christian religion. 


The first article in the church of England is, that 
which should constitute the foundation of all reli- 


gion whatever; namely, the being of a God, and the 


existence of the ever blessed triniix. 

The second article relates to the divinity, as will 
as the human nature of Christ, and this is upon the 
most orthodox principles. | 

The third article relates to Christ's descent into 
hell, and the modesty which the authors have ex- 
pressed cannot be too much commended. In the 
reign of Edward VI. the article was very different 
from what it is at present, and savoured strong of 
Popish superstition; but here the word hell is s1m- 
ply mentioned, without detining what is meant by 
it, leaving every one at liberty to judge for him- 
self. Hell no where means a state of punishment 
in the writings of the ancient fathers, but merely 
the state of departed souls; and so it is in Luke xvi. 
where we find both Lazarus and the rich man ; nay, 
That is, they were 
confined in that place where all the souls, boih of 
the righteous and the wicked, were to remain till 
the resurrection: but not in the same condition, 
because the wicked are in continual terror, and the 
righteous in joyful chearful hope. But as different 
notions have been formed concerning our Saviour's 
descent into hell by the reformers abroad, so our 
worthy divines, who compiled the articles, made 
the words general, without imposing such a fixed 
sense upon them, as should set aside the right of pri- 
vate judgment. 5 | 

The Eh article contains a declaration, that 
Christ rose from the dead, with the same body that 
was crucified on mount Calvary, and buried by Jo- 
seph of Arimathea. This is a grand article in the 
Christian religion; for had Christ not risen with 
the same body with which he suffered, then his fol- 
lowers could have no hopes of ever rising from the 

rave. As his descent into hell was to make them 
Dok with pleasure on the state of the dead, so his 
resurrection was to remove all fears from their 


hearts; for because Christ lives, so we shall live also. 


Nay, we may add further, that if we only in this 
life have hopes, we are of all men most miserable. 
For what is life? What are all the enjoyments ot 
this world, which are of such a transitory perishing 
nature, were we not to have a firm persuasion iat 
we are to exist hereafter? 

Themfifth article asserts the divinity of the holy 
article of the 

Christian 
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and moral law, 


Christian religion; for it is by the spirit of God we 
are sealed to the day of redemption, that is, till the 
resurrection day, when the work of our salvation | 


will be completed. 

The sixth article is another of great importance, 
for it asserts, that in all things the sacred scriptures 
are sufficient to make men wise unto salvation. It 
is certain, however, that to assert that we take the 
Scripture for the rule of our faith, is a very ambi- 


guous expression; for it may be construed into any 


sense whatever. In this. article the books of the 
Apocrypha, that are not to be found in the Hebrew, 


and were never acknowledged as canonical by the 
less, are totally excluded. They were, however, 
permitted to be read in the churches, for the example 


of life and instruction of manners; bur this has been 
complained of by some other Protestant churches, 
because, in some of these book, there are several 
Stories of too loose a nature to be read to Christian 
congregations, As it is our intention to adhere to the 
strictest impartiality, in giving an account of our Pro- 
testant brethren, so we shall take notice of such of 
the articles as exceptions have been made to, by 
whom made, and for what reason, leaving the reader 
to judge for himself. | | 

[he seventh article is a noble description ef the 
true sense in which the Old Testament should be 
read; for it distinguishes between the ceremonial 
pointing out what is binding on 
Christians, and. what has been abolished by the sa- 
crifice of our redeemer. | 

The eighth article asserts the validity of the three 
creeds. This is one of those articles 
much objected to by the people called Arians. It is 
certain, that the creed called the Apostles, may be 
subscribed by any Arian in the world; for although 


it asse1ts the divinity of the three persons in the ever 


blessed trinity, yet it says nothing either concerning 
their unity or equality. 

| The Nicene creed was written against the 
Arians ; for it asserts, in the most positive terms, 


the unity and equality of the three persons in the | 
The third, commonly called 


ever blessed trinity. 
the Creed of St. Athanasius, carries things much 
farther than 'the Nicene, for it pronounces damna- 


the doctrine of the eſe 1 8 
It is certain, that in the Primitive church, ever 


fered in any of those points that relate to the essen- 
tials af religion. They were the same in substance, 
but not in words. Some great men in the church 
of England have complained of the Athanasian 


ich has been | 


| ral, believed by 
tory clauses against all those who do not believe in 
| Chrysostom, Justin Martyr, and Gregory N 
| zen. The grand difficulty is to settle the dispute, 
un {veg had its own creed, but they never dif- 
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letter to Bp. Burnet, says, I wish we co | 
well rid 7 . Fr * | 15 1 
Ihe ninth article asserts the doctrine of origin 
sin, that is, that all. mankind are conceived and born 
in sin, so that no man can he accepted by his maker 
without the interposition of a. mediator. The the. 
trine of original sin, was never denied in the church 
till the time of Pelagius, who was learnedly con. 
futed by St. Austin. # {a E 
All the Protestant reformers acknowledge this 


doctrine till 1605, when Arminius, a Dutch divine, 


wrote against it, and was followed by scveral of his 
countrymen, which occasioned the calling the syn0 
of Dort. | 

The tenth article asserts, that man cannot, by the 
freedom of his own will, nor by any powers he 
can exercise, obtain the divine favour, which arti- 
cle seems to have been uniformly believed by the 
primitive church. It is consequent to and naturally 
follows . e. sin; for if men come into the world 
in a state of corruption, consequently it must require 
Almighty Power and sovereign grace, to renew 1 
in the image of God, lost by their first parents' trans- 
gression. 

The eleventh article asserts, that men are justi- 
fied and made acceptable to God, through the impu- 
tation of Christ's righteousness. This article namu- 
rally follows the others that went before, for if we 
have no power to turn to God of ourselves, then 
there must be another personto save us from Divine 
wrath; and certainly he who becomes our surety, 


transmits to us his merits, or his righteousness. 


Ihe twelfth article establishes the doctrine of 
good works, as flowing from faith in Jesus Chritt. 
This article is expressed with all the caution imagt- 
nable ; for certainly all good works flowing from a 
lively faith in Jesus Christ, are evidences of our be- 
ing bis disciples. It is very observable, that the 
sincere Christian, who performs the greatest num- 
ber of good works, pays the least regard to them, 
nor does he put any confidence in them. 

The thirteenth article asserts, that nothing can be 
acceptable to God, which does not flow from 
faith in jesus Christ. This sentiment was, in gene. 
the Primitive fathers; for we find 
only three of them of a different opinion, _ 

azian- 


whether the Heathens, who lived. virtuously, could 
be saved, although they had never been tavoured 
with the light of the gospel? This question — 
been nobly answered by bishop Wilkins, in the last 
chapter of his book on Natural Religion. He 5255, 


Creed, particularly archbishop Tillotson, who, in a l « That the mercy. of God, as well as all his oder 


attributes, 
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attributes, is a great depth; and as he has not told 
2 he willdo with the Heathens, so it is very 


improper that we should tell him what he ought to 


do.” This we know, that none ever was, or eyer 
will be saved but through the merits of jesus Christ, 


ho was the lamb slain from the foundation of the 
world; but in what manner God may communi- 
cate that blessing, is what we have no manner of 


business to pry into. Let us rest satisfied, that the 

judge of all the earth will do what is right. 
The fourteenth article overthrows the popish no- 

tion of men being able to do more good works than 


they are commanded to perform in the gospel. This 
notion, which is what a sober Heathen would have 
| been ashamed of, was not heard of in the Christian 


church till many years after the time of Congtan- 
tine the Great, nor have we any account of it till 
after. the tenth century. All Protestants of what- 
ever denomination, whether established by law or 
otherwise, are of the same opinion with regard to 
this article, as the church of England. 

Ihe fifteenth article asserts one of the grand fun- 
damental doctrines of Christianity; namely, that 
Christ was in all things like unto us, sin only ex- 
cepted; and so far as we know, this doctrine never 
was denied, either by the Roman Catholics, or Pro- 
testants, nor by any who ever assumed the name of 
Christians, except some of the ancient Heretics. 
And here it is necessaly to observe, that the first 
reformers considered the justification of sinners 
through the imputation of Christ's righteousness, 


as a necessary consequence of his having taken our 


nature upon him. Nor does it appear from the 
whole scripture account, that it could bo otherwise; 
but had Christ descended among us in his glory, we 
could not havè received any benefit from him, 
but it was the will of the Lord our God to make 
the captain of our salvation perfect through suffer- 


0 ngs. " P 


The sixteenth article relates to sin after baptism 
and militates against the popish notion of venial and 
mortal sins. It is well known, that every offence 


_ against the law of God is a sin; but the papists, in 


order to make a proper distinction for the sake of 
aggrandizing their clergy have told us, that those 
venial, or rather trifling sins, may be atoned for b 

penance ; whereas grosser crimes, which they call 
mortal sins, can never be forgiven. Here is a dis- 
uncuon without a given rule, anda conclusion drawn 
before the points were stated. In order to oppose 
this Popish notion, the Church of England is plain 
and explicit; for as all sins are offensive to God, s0 


e Christ is sufficient to cleanse the most 
No. 26. | . | 


| 


impure sinner from all wickedness, and to render him 
acceptable to the Divine Being. 

The seventeenth article relating solely to predesti- 
nation; and it must be acknowledged, that it is here 
defined in a more modest and scriptural sense, than 
in any of the systems drawn up by the other refor- 
mers in Europe. It is certain, that some of the 
reformers abroad, when treating of this article, made 
use of very unguarded expressions, which led sone 
of those, Who were otherwise piously disposed, to 
despair, while the prophane plunged themselves into 


deism. But here the church of England takes the 


middle line between the two extremes. She acknow- 
-ledges the doctrine to be a scriptural one, but con- 
scious of the weakness and depravity of human na- 
ture cautions her members to be upon their guard 
against enquiring too minutely into it. | 

The eighteenth article contains an enlarged senti- 
ment indeed; for it declares that no man can be saved 
in consequence of his belonging to a particular sect 
or party, but that sal vation alone is through the me- 
rits and mediation of jesus Christ. Ihis article 
was extremely necessary to be carefully inserted, be- 
cause, that when the reformation —. place, many 
of the people were so ignorant, that they thought 
they might be saved by the merits of the saints. 
Here the church of England, to her everlasting ho- 
ndur, has given the glory of men's salvation to that 


| Redeemer who purchased peace and pardon for them 


with his blood. If-Christ did not come into the 
world to save sinners why did he die on mount 
Calvary? If Christ Jesus is not the Redeemer of 
lost mankind, and the sole hope the sinner can repose 
any confidence in, then there is an end of our reli- 
gion, and our preaching is vain indeed ? 

The nineteenth article asserts, that the church of 
Christ consists of a body of persons, who willingly 
consent to be obedient to every rule laid down in 
the gospel. Ihis was the more necessary, because 
the Parat had asserted, that the whole of those 
who in words professed the Christian religion, were 
members of the church. This article further asserts 
that no church is, or can be infallible; and it gives 
us three instances, besides that of Rome. It is cer- 
tain, that Christ will have a body of people in the 
world, who will worship him in all ages till his se- 
cond coming: and it may be added further, tht the 

ates of hell shall never prevail against this church; 
— then it must be remembered that there is no 
promise that this church shall be local. God has 
= churches frequently where men do not discern 
em. | 

The twentieth article asserts the power of the 

r I | church, 
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church in decreeing rights and ceremonies, and al- | 
though this article is expressed in the most cautious 
terms, yet it has been the occasion of much con- 
troversy. The Dissenters were exempted from sub- 
scribing to this Article, and yet we cannot see with 


what propriety. Had the declaration here made 


been that the church's power was absolute, then we 
should have been in the same condition as the Pa- 
pists. But it is quite otherwise, for the church is 
not to declare any thing to be binding on the people 
that is contrary to the scriptures. Indeed, there 


does not seem to be any ambiguity in the words of 


the article, for all the popish errors are carefully 

guarded against. h 
The tweanty-first article relates to general Hun- 

cils, which were originally called by the Roman 


emperors; but least too much confidence should be 


placed in their decrees, the church of England has 
declared, that they have no such thing as infallibi- 
lity in them. Composed of fallible men, they are 
liable to err, and therefore all their decrees must be 
tried by the test of sacred writ. It is certain, that 
general councils have erred, or at least, this much is 


certain, that they have not all been infallible ; so far 


from it, we frequently meet with one council anath- 
matizing another, and if this is the case, where is 
the truth to be found. General councils are nothing 
more than ecclesiastical bugbears or scare-crows ; 
but ancient usage had conferred upon them a sort of 
sanctity, embraced by the ignorant and nourished 


| by designing priests. 


The twenty- second article relates entirely to pur- 
gatory, a notion which the Papists had embraced 
partly in consequence of not eee, what 
had been written by the primitive fathers, an 


sary that our reformers, consistent with their cha- 
racters as Protestants, should oppose this doctrine; 
for although it may, in the common acceptation of 
the word, have some affinity with Christianity, yet 
in general it is totally repugnant to it. It procures 
much money to the priests, whose Heathenish 
tricks, preying upon the ignorance of the people, 
can at all times make them subservient to their 
purposes. | 5 

The twenty-third article relates solely to ordina- 
tion, that is, that no person shall take upon him 
the office of a minister of the gospel till he is regu- 
larly appointed for that purpose. Bishop Stillingfleet, 
speaking of this article, says, there is no ambiguity 
in it; for he believed that every church might ordain 
their ministers in what ever manner they thought 


proper. It is certain, that there is necessity for a 


regular succession of ministers in the Christian 


N partly 
to court favour with the Heathens. It was neces- 
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church, and in the primitive times, notwithstandin; 
the violences that took place, this was never inter. 
rupted. It may, however be carried to a Snperstiti. 
ous height, and therefore the church of England 
has expressed herself in very general terms concern. 
ing it. | 

Ehe twenty- fourth article militates against the 


Popish practice of having worship celebrated in a 


language which they do not understand. At what 
time this abominable practice took place does not 
appear, but we are certain it was not Sooner than 
the tenth century. As a proof of this, there are 
several liturgies extant written in the sixth century, 
and in the language of those people for whom they 
were composed. Nay, the author asserts further 
from his own knowledge, that there are several 
liturgies still extant in the Saxon language, written 
long before the use of Latin ones was imposcd on 
the people. 
- The twenty-fifth article relates to the doctrine 
of sacraments in general, and gives as clear a defi- 
nition of them as ever could have been given by any 
Protestant divines whatever. They are defined to 
be the symbols of an unseen object which they cer- 
tainly are. They are the representations, says the 
church, of something that happened, but not tlie 
object itself. c 

The article, however, admits of nothing as a 
sacrament, except what is pointed out to be such in 
scripture. Confirmation and penance, matrimony 
and extreme unction are wholly excluded out of 
the number. This may serve to shew, that the de- 
sign of the English reformers was to level their 
whole power against the strong bulwarks of pope- 
ry, to strike at the root of their principles by which 
it had been long supported, and establish in room 
of it a system of religion, consistent with the doe- 
trine laid down in the New T estament. 

The twenty-sixth article asserts that the efficacy 
of the sacraments taken, received in faith, does not 
depend on the merits of the person who administeis 
them. To understand this article rightly, which 
does not in the least militate against the Papists, we 
must attend to the following circumstance About 
the time of the reformation, when light was begin- 
ning to spring up in the minds of men, there were 
several people in Europe who embraced very err0- 
neous opinions. Among these were some Germans 
who came over to England, and taught that the sa- 
craments were of no avail, nor could the person 
who received them obtain any benefit, unless the 


1 


—— 


| minister by whom they were given was 2 real be- 


liever. his was a most destructive notion ; for 
. admitting 
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admitting it to be true, then there is an end of all | 


divine institutions. When a pious Christian goes 
to receive the sacrament, how does he know but 
the person by whom it is administered, is an hypo- 
crite. And is the favour of God to be lost in conse- 
quence ? No ; God forbid. 


1 : - * . 1 
It was to oppose this notion, that the article we 


are speaking of was written, and it is expressed in 
modest and manly terms. While it regulates the 
motions of men's putting any merit or confidence 
in the person who administers the sacrament, it, at 
the same time, enforces the necessity of ecclesi- 
astical discipline, and points out the duty of minis- 
ters in the clearest manner. This article is agreed 
to by all Protestants whatever, but none of their 
. are expressed with so much modesty as 
here, where we do not meet with a single dogmati- 
cal expression. 

The twenty seventh article enforces the doctrine 
of baptism by water, as a sign of our adoption into 
the church, as sons of God by regeneration. The 
words of this article are so clearly and plainly ex- 
pressed, that even a child may un lerstand them as 
soon as he has learned his catechism. It concludes 
with enforcing infant baptism, not only as useful 
and agreeable to the word of God, but as necessary. 
It seems to have been on this principle, that the 
rubric was inserted in the office for the burial of the 


dead, which prohibits its being read over such as 
died unbaptized. | 


The So 4a article treats of the Lord's 


supper, as one of the sacraments of the Christian 
church. It is considered, in its genuine sense, as a 
Sign of that charity which should always distinguish 
Ciritian churches. The Popish doctrine of trans- 
substantiation was totally abolished, and declared to 
be contrary to the nature-of a sacrament. It is ad- 
ded further, consistent with the sense of the sacred 
seriptures, that as a sacrament is no more than a 
vsible sign of something which it is to point out, 
o the bread and wine must be received by faith, as 
emblems of that body which was broken, and tliat 
blood which was shed for sinners. 


1 o . o 
The twenty-ninth article is a necessary conse- 


quence of the preceding one, for it is inseperably 
connected with it. 


obtain any benefit from the partaking of the sacra- 
ment except the righteous. The article further ex- 
Presdes a strong Caution to those who would partake 


ol the $acrament to be on their guard; to be cauti- 


ous in examining themselves, lest that which was 
ntended to promote their spiritual interest, should 
eren seal their condemnation. It is certain, that 
nothing is more dangerous than to trifle with and 


It declares that no person can 


make light of religious ordinances. It hardens the 


mind, and in general the person embraces Deism. 


The thirtieth article enjoins the receiving the sa- 
crament of both kinds, which was the practice of 
the Christian church from the death of Christ even 
so late as the tench century. Nay, it was not then 
totally denicd, for even two hundred years later, we 
find several writers standing up in defence of it. It 
is certain, that those who believe in transubstantia- 
tion, must consider the blood in the wafer, aud were 
it not for that doctrine which contributes so much 
towards enlarging and aggrandizing the papal power, 


probably the Papists would have granted the sacra- 


ment in both kinds to the laity at the reformation. 

Ihe thirty-first article differs a little from the se- 
ventecnth, Por it asserts that Christ died for the sins 
of the whole world, both original and actual, which 
notion was afterwards improved on by James Armi- 
nius. This article, as it differs somewhat from St. 
Austin's notions, so it is probable that our reformers 
borrowed the sentiment from the fathers of the an- 
cient Greek church. It is certain, that this senti- 
ment runs through the works of Chrysostom, Gre- 
goiy, Nazianzen, Basil, and many others. And it 
is generally acknowledged, that the death of Christ, 
as it Surpasses all human comprehension, so it may 
be of infinite efficacy; but here we leave the reader 
to judge for himself. 

The thirty-second article relates to the marriage 
of the clergy, and condemns the popish doctrine on 
that subject. It is certain that no part of the New 
Testament enjoins celibacy to the clergy; and, dar- 


ing the first four centuries, we constantly find them 


mentioned as married men. If any lived single lives, 
they did 80 from choice, without being obliged 
thereto by any possitive command. Celibacy among, 
the clergy began to be encouraged about the sixth 
century, when the monastic life became in vogue, 
but still it was not imposed. Nay, so late as the 
tenth century, we find Dunstan, Archbishop of 
Canterbury, entering into a violent struggle with 
the secular clergy, who refused to put away their 
wives. This struggle continued till the twelfth cen- 
tury, when we find Henry I. of England giving 
countenance to celibacy among the clergy, and the 
consequence was, they kept their Limmers, an old 
word for prostitutes. | 

The thirty-third article relates to the sentence of 
ex communication, but it is not so clearly expressed 
as some of the others. 
hath authority to publish this sentence, is undoubt- 
edly meant the bishop's chancellor, who is generally 
a layman, at least he always acts under that charac- 


ter. By his authority here mentioned, must be un- 


derstood 
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derstood that authority which he derives from com- 
mon law ; for in the primitive church, and among 


all other Protestants except in Europe, excommuni- 
cation is considered as a spiritual action. 


The thirty-fourth article relates to the traditions 


of the church, and it contains a clear definition of 
them. 'The latter part of this article has been much 
objecred. to, where it gives leave to all national 
churches to change their rights and ceremonies as 
often as they please, so as they be done to edifying. 
The word edifying has by some been considered as 
too loose and vague, because the Papists tell us, that 
their ridiculous ceremonies. are calculated for that 
purpose; but our reformers seem to have had no- 
thing more in view than to establish what was con- 


sistent with the truth, and they looked upon all 


! . 1 
Others as absurd and unnecessary. 


The thirty-fifth article establishes the doctrine that - 


the homilies were to be read. But as these venera. 


ble discourses are but little known in the present 


age, we shall take some notice of them. 
The ignorance of many of the clergy, and the 


unsettled state of the church at the time of the re- 
formation, induced many of the greatest men at that 
time, to draw up a set of discourscs, in the form of 
Sermons, on the principal points of the Christian re- 
Sunday 
e clergy , 


ligion. One of those were to be read eve 
in the parish churches, till such time as 
could learn to compose sermons for themselves. 
"This was of great service to the cause of truth at the 
time of the reformation, for these homilies, having 
been drawn up very judiciously by men of learning 
and piety, they prevented the people from relapsing 
into Popery, and established the principles of religion 
on their minds. | | 
The thirty-sixth article asserts, the necessity and 
utility of cpiscopial ordination. - This sentiment is 
founded on a notion that there had always been in 
the church a regular succession of clergy, from the 
days of the apostles; some great divines, however, 
were at that time of a different opinion, particularly 
Jewel, bishop of Salisbury, and Grindal, afterwards 
erchbishop of Camerbury. Many of the inferior 
clergy conteuded tiat it was sufficient for presbyters 
to ordain presbyters; and as these pretended to pro- 
mote a purer reformation than had hitherto taken 
place in the church, they were called in gerision 
Puritans. This article is not so much disapproved 
of by the Dissenters as Some are apt to imagine, 
for they allow the validity of English ordinations, 
altho* they do not consider it necessary to impose 
them. - 
The thirty-seventh article establishes the snpre- 
macy of the civil magistrate in all things, and over 


| 
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Christians 


levelled against the Anabaptists; who, 
properly tſie meaning of our Lord's words,“ S ear not 


nature, sinful; whereas, all that 


frequency of swearing m common 4 
when there was no necessity for it; and, Second“ 


all persons, whether civil or ecclesiastical, and this 
has occasioned much contention. It is certain 
however, it was in some measure necessary at the 
reformation, because the clergy had been long ac- 
customed to call the-pope their head. Some prin- 
ces, indeed, made a bad use of this act, by turnin 
out bishops whenever they pleased; but nothing of 
that sort has happened for a considerable time. In. 
deed, it lodges a vast power in the crown, but while 
that power is not abused, we ought not to complain. 
All the power 2 in this article to the king over 
the clergy is of a civil nature, for he is not permit- 
ted to administer divirie ordinances, but merely to 
preserve 'the external peace of the church, and pre- 
vent factious clergymen from disturbing govern- 
ment. | 
The thirty-eighth article is levelled against the 
German Anabaptists, wno sprung up at that time, 
many of whom, as we have already mentioned, came 
over to England. These people asserted, that all 
chould have their goods in common, and 


that none should be richer than the others. This 


was owing to a mistaken notion concerning the first 
Christians in Jerusalem This was never enjoyed by 


the Apostles, for Ananias and Saphira were told by 
Peter, that they might have kept their extate to 
themselves. It is 51 we acknowledge, that they 
had all things in common; but it is no where said 
— were commanded to have them so. 

The Christians at Jerusalem were warmed with 
the love of the truth; they loved each other; they 


had but a very precarious title to their possessions, 


while they were hated ” the Jews and persecutei 
by the Romans. The afflictions of many of their 
brethren were great; the Jews considered them as 
blasphemers, and the Romans treated them as rebels. 
It was, therefore, necessary that they should assist 


each other; but when the cause was removed, tlic 


effect naturally ceased. We have a strong proof of 
this in several of the apostolical epistles, where the 
rich are exhorted to be charitable to the poor; and 
had there been an equality of property, there would 
have been no need to this exhortation. 

The thirty-ninth and last article, relates to a 
Christian man's oath. This artiele, although it does 


not expressly say so, seems like wise to have been 
not considering 


at all,” declared that all oachs were, in their own 
Christ had in 


view was to put an end to two things, which were 


then much encouraged by the Pharisees: First, the 
conversation, 


swearing 


Hebrews, explains ev 


_ annexed to the subscription. 
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. and such other things as were not objects 


of divine worship. The apostle, in writing to the 


by heaven, by the temple, the altar, the 


doubt concerning this 
point. God swore by himself, because he could 
swear by none greater, that was, that the Messiah 
chould be priest for ever after the order of Melchi- 
zedeck. And the same apostle adds, that an oath is 
necessary to put an end to controversies among 
men. If it was not for the solemnity of an oath, 
there would be an end of civil society; for such is 
the state of human nature, ti. at although men may 
sometimes perjure themselves, yet there is generally 
a dread on their minds, when they go into a court 


of justice to swear. 


Such arc the articles of religion in the church of 
England, and when we consider all the circumstances 
attending the framing of them, we. are really led to 


' admire them. Let us but reflect, that the authors 


of them had been brought up in Popish superstition; 
were proscribed and persecuted by queen Mary ; 
obliged to take shelter in foreign countries, where 
they met with men of different sentiments. And yet 
these men returned and compiled a system of divinity 
as little liable to exceptions, if not less so, than 
any other systems framed by different Protestant 
churches. ſn perusing the articles it appears, that 
in all those points which have been matter of dis- 
pute, and occasioned much controversy, the Eng- 
lish reformers have conducted themselves with the 


greatest moderation. If a few expressions may hap- | - 
| pen to appear ambiguous, even the ambiguity gives 


peace of mind to the subscriber, because in conse- 
quence thereof, he. can put what sense he pleases 


upon them, "The church of England allows of no 


infallibillity in human beings, and therefore as her 
fundamental articles were written by men, $0 if any 
Sentiment should displease the person who comes to 
subscribe them, he is at liberty to refrain, so as he 
gives up all pretentions to the temporal emoluments 


The next thing in order is the worship used in 


the church of England, and here we shall first take 


notice of the Liturgy, or Common Prayer in gene- 
ral, and then proceed to consider its different parts, 


omitting only the Catechism, as that has been fully | The 8 inted this Litt 
F committee appointed to compose tl tugy, 


explained in our account of the articles. For all 


catechisms are no more than articles of religion, or 


public confessions of faith, drawn up in a plain 
hy 1 for the use of youth to be learned at 
school. 

Before the reformation, the Liturgy was only in 


No. 26. 


| 


correct and amend the ex ＋ 


ments, and the Seven Sacraments, &c. 
Was again published in 1540, with corrections and 


un, being a collection of prayers made up partly | 
: | ; 8 £25 


— 


6s 


of some ancient forms used in the Primitive church, 


and partly of some others of a later original, ac- 
commodated to the Romish religion, at that time 


the religion of England. But, when the nation in 


king Henry VIIIch's time, was disposed to a 
reformation, it was thought necessary both to hæve 
the service in the English or vulgar tongue, and to 
purging it 7 
those gross corruptions whic graduziiy crept 
into it. | 
And, first the convocation appointed a committee, 
A. D.-1537, to compose a book, which was entitled 
The Godly and Pious Institution of a Christian 
Man, containing a declaration of the Lord's Prayer, 
the Ave Maria, the Creed, the Ten Command- 
This book 


alterations, under the title of, A Necessary Doc- 
trine and Erudition for any Christian Man. In the 
same year, a committee of bishops and other divines 
was appointed by king Henry VIII. to reform the 


rituals and offices of the church; and the next year 


the king and clergy ordered the prayers for proces- 
Sions. and litanies to be put into English, and to be 
publicly used Afterward, in 1545, came out the king's 
Primecr, ont aining the whole Morning and Evening 
Prayer in English, not very different from what is in 
our present book of Common Prayer. Thus far the 
reformation of our Liturgy was carried in the reign 
of Henry VIII. | 

In the year 1548, the first of king Edward VT. 
the convocation unanimously declared, that the com- 
munion ought to be administered in both kinds : 
whereupon an act of parliament was made, ordering 
it to be administered. Then a committee of bishops, 
and other learned divines, was appionted, to com- 
pose an uniform order of communion, according to 
the rules of scripture, and the use of the primitive 
church. The committee accordingly met in Wind- 
sor- castle, and drew up such a form. This made 


way for a new commission, _— the same 


persons to finish the whole Liturgy, by drawing up 
public offices for Sundays and holy days, for baptism, 
confirmation, matimony, burial, and other special 
OCCASIONS. , 


Were 


1. Thomas Cranmer, archbishop of Canterbury 


2. Thomas Goodrick, bishop of Ely. 


3. Henry Holbeck, bishop of Lincoln. 
4. George Day, bishop of Chichester. 
ohn Ship, biabop of Hereford. 
5. Thomas 
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6. Thomas Thirlby, bishop of Westminister. 


7. Nicholas Ridley, bishop of Rochester, and 


afterwards of London. | 
S8. Dr. William May, dean of St, Paul's 


9. Dr. John Taylor, afterwards bishop of Lin- | 


coln. 

10. Dr. Simon Haynes, dean of Exeter, and 
master of Queen's Coll. Camb. 

11. Dr. John Redman, dean of Westminster, and 
master of Irin. Coll. Camb. 

12. Dr. Richard Cox, dean of Christ's Church, 
Oxon. | 

13. Mr. Thomas Robinson, archdeacan of Lie- 
cester. | Se: 

Our excellent Liturgy, thus compiled, was revieed 


and approved by the archbishops, bishops, and clergy 


of both the provinces of Canterbury and York, and 
then confirmed by the king and three estates in 
parliament, A. D. 1549. | . 


But, about the end of the year 1550, exceptions. 


were taken against some parts of this book, which 
were thought to savour too much of superstition. 
Archbishop Cranmer therefore proposed a new re- 


view, and, to this end, called in the assistance of 


Martin Bucer and Peter Martyr, two foreigners, 
whom he had invited over form the troubles in 
Germany. These, not understanding the NN 
tongue, were furnished with Latin translations of the 


Liturgy. The principal alterations occasioned by this | 


second review, were; the addition of the Sentences ; 
Exhortation, Confession, and Absolution, at the 
beginnning of the morning and evening services, 
0 in the first Common Prayer book, began with 
the Lord's Prayer; the addition of the Command- 


ments at the e of the communion- office; 


the removing of some rites and ceremonies retained 
in the former book, such as the use of oil in con- 
firmation, the unction of the sick, prayers for de- 
parted souls, the invocation of the holy ghost at the 
consecration of the eucharist, and the prayer of ob- 
lation that ussed to follow it ; the omitting the ru- 
bric, that ordered water to be mixed with the wine; 
with several other less material variations, 
habits also, which were prescribed in the former 
book, were in this laid aside; and lastly, a rubric 
was added at the end of the communion office, to 


explain the reason of kneeling at the sacrament, 
The Liturgy, thus revised and altered, was again 


confirmed by parliament, A. D. 1551, with this de- 
claration, that the alterations made in it proceeded 
from curiosity rather than any worthy cause. But 
both this and the former act in 1548, were repealed 
in the first year of queen Mary, as injurious to 


The 


* — 
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Liturgies. 


— 


| 


-the Romish religon, which she was resolved tore 


store. 8 

Upon the accession of queen Elizabeth, the act 
of repeal was set aside, and several learned divines 
appointed to make another review of king Edward's 


These according to Cambden and Strype) were: 


1. Dr. Matthew Parker, afterwards archbishop 
Of Canterbury, | 
2. Dr. Richard ou afterwards bishop of Ely, 
3, Dr. May. ET 
4. Dr. Bill. Bs | 
„ 8 Pilkington, afterwards bishop of 
Durham. | 
6. Sir Thomas Smith. 
7. Mr. David Whitehead. | 
8. Edmund Grindal, afterwards archbishop of 


Canterbury. 


9. Dr. Edwyn Sandys, aftewards archbishop of 
York. | | 

10. Mr. Edmund Guest, afterwards bishop of 
Rochester. = 


It was debated at first, which of the two books 
of king Edward should be received. At length the 
second was pitched upon, and confirmed boy parlia- 
ment, which commanded it to be used, With one 
alteration or addition of certain lessons to be used 
on every Sunday in the year, and the form of the 
Litany altered and corrected, and two sentences ad- 
ded in the dilivery of the sacrament to the commu- 
nicants, and none other, or otherwise.“ : 

The alteration in the Litany here mentioned was 
the leaving out the deprication, from the tyranny 
of the bishop of Rome, and all his detestable enor- 
mities, and adding these words to the petition | 
for the sovereign, ** Strengthen in the true wor- 
shipping of thee, in righteousness and holiness of 
life.” The two sentences, added in the delivery of 
the sacrament, were; © The body of our Lord je- 
sus Christ, &c. and the blood of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, &c.” which were taken out of king Ed- + 
ward's first book; whereas, in the second book, 


| these sentences were left out, and in the og of 
them were used, Take, eat, or drink this, Wit 


what follows ; but now in queen Elizabeth's book, 
both these forms were united. 5 | 
There are some other variations in this book from 
the second of king Edward. The first rubric, con- 
cerning the situation of the chancel, and the proper 
place 8 divine service, was altered; 


habits enjoined. by the first book of king ae 
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and forbid by the second, were now restored; at the 


end of the Litany was added a prayer for the sove- 


reign, and another for the clergy. Lastly, the ru-- 


bric, that was added at the end of the communion- 
office, in king Edward's second book, against our 
Saviour's corporeal presence in the sacrament, was 
elt out in this. This was done, that the aforesaid 
notion might remain as a speculative opinion, not 


determined; it being the queen's design to unite 


the nation, as near as possible, in one faith. 

In this state the Liturgy continued without far- 
ther alteration, till the Not ear of king James I. 
when a conference was held at Hampton Court, 
between that prince, with archbishop Whitgift, and 
other bishops and divines, on the one side, and Dr. 
Reynolds, with some other Puritans, on the other: 
the result of which was, the adding some forms of 
thanksgiving at the end of the Litany, and an addi- 
tion to the catechism in relation to the sacraments. 
Also, in the rubric at the beginning of the office 


for private baptism, the words Lawful Minister 


were inserted, to prevent midwives and laymen 
from presuming to baptize; with or two more small 
alterations. | 


But, immediately after the restoration, king | 


Charles II. at the request of several of the Presbyte- 
nan ministers, issued out a commission for a new 
review of the Liturgy, impowering twelve of the 
bichops and twelve Pretesbyterian divines to make 
such reasonable and necessary alterations as they 
Should jointly agree upon. 
added on — side, to supply the place of any of t 


twelve principals, who should happen to be absent. 


Their names are these. 


On the Episcopalian side. 
- Principals. 
Dr. Frewen, archbishop of York. 
Dr. Shelden, bishop of London. 
Dr. Cousins, bishop of Durham. 
Dr. Warner, bishop of Rochester. 
Dr. King, bishop of Chichester. 
Dr. Henchman, bishop of Salisbury. 
Dr. Morley, bishop of Worcester. 
8. Dr. Sanderson, bishop of Lincoln. 
9. Dr. Laney, bishop of Peterborough. 
10. Dr. Walton, bishop of Chester. 
11. Dr. Stern, bishop of Carlisle. 
12. Dr. Gauden, bishop of Exeter. 


Coadjutors. 


JD Gor > od d© ws 


1. Dr. Earlse 


ine coadjutors were 


3. Dr. Hackett. 
4. Dr. Barwick. 
Dr. Gunning. 
Dr. Pearson. 
Dr. Pierce. 
Dr. Sparrow. 


- Dr. Thorndike. 


On the Presbyterian side. 
44 | Principals. 
Dr. Reynolds. 
Dr. Tonkin: 
Dr. Conant. 
Dr. Spurstow. 
Dr. Wallis. 
Dr. Manton. 
Dr. Calamy, 
Mr. Baxter. 
. Mr. Jackson. 
10. Mr. Case. 
11. Mr. Clark. 
12. Mr. Neweqmen. 


W® © A © ot 


n ehr 


Coadjutors. 


1. Dr. Horton. 
2. D. Jacob. 
3. Mr. Bates. 
4. Mr. Rawlinson. 
5. Mr. Cooper. 
6. Dr. Lightfoot. 
7 Nr. Collins. 
8. Dr. Woodbridge. 
9, Mr. Drake. 


These commissioners had several bree at the 
Savoy, but to very little purpose; the Presbyterians 
reviving all the old scruples of the Puritans against 
the Liturgy, and adding several new ones of their 
own. Baxter had the assurance to affirm, that our 
Liturgy was too bad to be mended, and confidently 
pretended to compose a ne one, which he thought 
proper to offer to the bishops. Upon this the con- 
ference broke up, without any thing being done, ex- 


cept that some particular alterations were proposed 


by the episcopial divines; which, 3 follow- 
ing, were considered and agreed to by the whole 
clergy in convocation, The principal of these alte- 


| rations were, that several lessons in the Calendar 


were changed for others more proper of the days ; 
the prayers for particular occasions were disjoined 


from the Litany, and the two prayers to be used in 
dean of Westminister: | | 


the Ember-Weeks, the prayer the for parliament, that 


for all conditions of men, and the general thanks- 


giving 
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giving, were added. Several of the collects were 
altered; the epistles and gospels were taken out of 
the last translation of the bible, being read before, ac- 
cording to the old translation. The office for bap- 
tism of those of riper years, and the forms of prayer 
used at sea, were added. In a word, the whole Li- 
turgy was then brought to the state in which it 
now stands, and was unanimously subscribed by both 
houses of convocation of both provinces, on Friday, 
Dec. 20, 1661. And being brought to the house 
of lords the March following, both houses very 
readily passed an act for its establishment; and the 
earl of Clarendon, then lord Chancellor, was ordered 
to return the thanks of the lords to the bishops and 
clergy, for their care and industry shewn in the re- 
view of it. | | 
We shall subjoin Dr. Comber's character of the 
Liturgy of the church of England. No church 
was ever blessed with so comprehensive, so exact, 
and so inoffensive a Liturgy, as ours; which is so 
judiciously contrived, that the wisest may exercise 
at once their knowledge and devotion, and yet so 
plain, that the most ignorant may pray with under- 
standing; so full, that nothing is omitted, which 
ought to be asked in public ; and so particular that 
it compriseth most things, which we would ask in 
private; and yet so short, as not to tire any that have 
true devotion Its doctrine is pure and primitive; 
its ceremonmies so few and innocent, that most of 
the Christian world agree in them; its method. is 
exact and natural; its language significant and per- 
spicuous, most of the words and p 
out of the holy scripture, and the rest are the ex- 
pressions of the first and purest ages, and in the opi- 
nion of the most impartial and excellent Grotius, 
who was no member of, nor had any obligation to 
chis church, the English Liturgy comes so near the 
primitive pattern, that none of the reformed churches 
can compare with it.“ ETD | 
Again he says; © In the prayers a scholar can 
discern close logic, pleasing rhetoric, pure divinity, 
and the very marrow of the ancient doctrine and 
discipline; and yet all made so familiar, that the 
unlearued may safely say, Amen.“ 
As in the ancient church the reader always spoke 
a few words to the people before he began the ser- 
vice, so in the church of England, one verse of 
the sacred scripture is repeated. There is something 
praise worthy in beginning divine worship with 
some part of sacred scripture, because it is giving 
preference to inspiration above every thing human. 
It is realy bestowing honour on God, — it is well 
known, that the sentences are most judiciously col- 


lected. They all intimate something leading to the 


being taken 


ragement to hope for mercy. 


impression on his mind, 


| 
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confession: of sins; and these are followed by the 
322 den ener that follows is eXpreg. 
sed in very striking age, and such as | 
to be eee ae in the — | oh: 
It has been much controverted by several gher 
Protestants, whether a minister should pronounce 
the absolution-? But if any person reads this form 
he will find it is no more than a declaration tha 
God: will pardon sincere penitents. It supposes, tha 


those who have on their knees confessed their en, 


are contrite and penitent, which gives them encou- 

t has been objected that the Lord's Prayer is too 
frequently repeated, so as to make it like a charm; 
but with respect to the controversy, we shall not 
meddle with it, leaving every man at liberty to | 
judge for himself. And here it is necessary to ob- 
der ve, that every minister in the church of England, 
may pray extempore before sermon, if he pleazes, 
only it is reckoned necessary to conclude it vim 
the Lord's Prayer. If this was more attended to, it 
would remove many objections that are constantly 


made _ formality and repetition. Ihe marqus 
of Halifax, who served four sovereigns in the high- 
est departments of the state, recommended this prac- 
| tice; and he used to say, that when he knew a mi- 
nister's life to be pious, and heard him pour out the 
effusions of his heart before sermon in extemporary 


prayer, it always effected him, and mad> a lasting 
i by charming him with the 
love of religion. 75 


The Arians and Socinians make strong objec- 


tions to the greatest part of the Common prayer, 
because it every where asserts the unity of the three 


persons in the ever blessed trinity; but these objec- 


tions have been _ answered by many eminent di- 
a 


vines, and also by laymen. OR 

Another objection was made to the Litany by the 
Presbyterians at the Savoy conference, particularly 
these words, © From fornication and all other deadly 
« 8ins, &c.” Now by deadly sin has been generally 
understood the Popish doctrine of mortal sin, but 
surely the compilers of the Liturgy never meant 50. 
This will appear the more probable, when we con- 
sider that fornication is here called a deadly sin; for 
what man will assert that sin to be unpardonable! 


All that seems to be meant is, that as fornication p 
a breach of an absolute precept, so it is dangerous in 


any person to commit it as well as other seins of a 
similar nature, But we think this need not be en- 
larged on; we shall only add that it has been ob- 
jected, that some of the collects have becen taken 
out of the Romish mass book. If it is allowed that 
the collects are good, then the objection 2 


7 
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ground 1 for it might, with equal propriety, | be ob- 


jected, that we should not be called Christians, be- 
cause the Papists call themselves by that name; and 
80 on in thousands of other instances. Let us keep 
| all they have good among them; and let what is 
useless be retained by themselves. Reformation may 
de carried too far at some particular periods. Pro- 


| bably, the first reformers thought 80, and therefore 


| they left these things for a more favourable opportu- 


| nity, As for Litanies, we shall here observe what 


many learned men have said of them. | 
In the Christian sense of the word, a Litany is a 


olemn form of supplication to God. Eusebius, 


gpeaking of Constantine's custom of making his so- 
lemn addresses to God in his tent, says, he endea- 
voured to render Gad propitious to him by his sup- 
plications and Litanies. And Arcadins, in one of 
his laws against hereticts, forbids them to hold pro- 
fane assemblies in the city, either by night or b 
day, to make their Litany. At that time, the-pub- 
lic prayers, hymns, and psalmody, were all com- 
prised under the general name of Litany. Afterwards 
the word came to signify a peculiar sort of prayers 
uzed in the church; concerning the original of which 

learned men are not a . e 

At first, the use of Litanics was not fixed to any 
dated time, but they were employed only as exigen- 
cies required. were observed, in imitation of 
the Ninevites, with ardent supplications and fast- 
ings, to avert the threatening judgements of fire, 
earthquakes, inundations, or hostile invasians. The 
days, on which they were used, were called Roga- 
tion-days. Several of these days were appointed 
the canons of different councils, till the seventeent 
council of Toledo decreed that Litanies Should be 
used in every month throughout the year. And so, 
by degrees, these solemn supplications came to be 
used weekly, on Wednesdays and Fridays, the an- 
cient stationary days in all churches. 

As to the form in which Litanies are made, 
namely, in short petitions by the priest, with re- 
sponses by the people, St. . derives the 
custom from the primitive ages, when the priest be- 
gan, and uttered by the spirit, some things fit to be 
prayed for, and the people joined the intercessions, 
aging,“ We beseech thee to hear us, good Bord.“ 
When the miraculous gifts oß the spirit began to 
cease, they wrote down several of these forifis, 


which were the original of our modern Eitanies. 


. Ambrose has left us one, agreeing in many 
things with that of our own i." | 

About the year 400, Litanies began to be used 
n processions, the: people walking barefoot, and 
"HG chem with great devotion. It is pretended 


| 
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several countries were delivered from great calami- 


ties by this means. About the year 600, Gregory 
the Great, out of all the Litanies extant, composed 


the famous seven-fold Litany, by which Rome, it is 


said, was delivered from a grievous mortality. This 
has been a pattern to all the western churches since; 


to which ours of the church of England comes 
nearer than that of the Romish Missal, in which 


later popes have inserted the invocation of saints, 
which our reformers justly expunged. These pro- 
cessional Litanies having occasioned much scandal, it 
was decreed that the Litanies for the future should 
only be used within the walls of the church. 

he days, appointed by the 15th: canon of our 
church, for using the Litany, are Wednesdays and 
Fridays, the ancient fasting days of the primitive 
church ; to which, by the rubric, Sundays are ad- 


_ ded, as being the days of the greatest assembly for 
divine service. Before the last review of the com- 


mon prayer, the Litany was a distinct service by 


itself, and used some time after the morning prayer 
was over. At present it is made one office wich the 
morning service, being ordered to be read after the 


third collect for grace, instead of the intercessional 


—— 


at legst, and sometimes three or four. 


prayers in the daily service. 


y the fifteenth canon, whenever the Litany is 


read, every householder dwelling within half a mile 


of the church, is to come, or send one at least of 
his household, to join with the mimster in prayers. 
There is one great advantage to Christians in the 


worship used by the church of England, and that is 


the reading of the psalms and lessons, and it is sur- 
prising that this should not take place in all Protes- 
tant churches. The advantage is not only to those 
who cannot read, but it refreshes the memories of 
the best scholars whatever. | Nay, it has been as- 
serted, that were the scriptures not read in our 
churches, we should become in a short time such 
barbarians as our ancestors were two thousand years 

But let us here consider the practice of the 
ancient church on this head, and then take notice of 
our own, that the reader may make the compa- 
ison. | | | 


In the ancient church, the reading of the scriptures - 
was one part of the service of the catechumens, at 


which all sorts of persons were allowed to be pre- 
sent for instruction. The lessons were .. two 


e author 


of the constitutions speaks of four lessons, two out 


of Moses and the prophets, and two out of the gospels 


and epistles. Ihe church of Rome seems to have 
been a little singular in this matter: for, till the 
time of pope Celestine, about four hundred years 
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tivals. 


ment, but only out of the New; whereas in all 
other churches, they read lessons out of both. 
The method of reading the scriptures seems al- 


ways to have been governed by some rule, though 


this might vary in different churches. St. Austin 
Alls us, there were some lessons 80 fixed and ap- 
propriated to certain times and seasons, that no 
others might be read in their stead. He particularly 
instances in the festival of Easter, when for four 
days successively the history of Christ's resurrection 
was read out of the four gospels. In like manner, 


on all other festivals, they read those parts of scrip- 


ture, which related to the particular ſestival. 
Particular books of scripture had their particular 


seasons of the year, in which they were more espe- 


cially read. Thus the Acts of the Apostles was 
read immediately before the feast of Pentecost, and 
in Lent they usually read the book of Genesis. The 
book of Job and Jonah were both read in the Pas- 
sion-week, and the prophet Hosca was read on the 


Vigil of our Saviour's passion. Though we have 


no complete Lectionarium, or Calendar of Lessons 
extant, yet{we are sure their readin g the scriptures was 
some way methodized, and brought under rule. The 
first Calendar of this kind is thought to be Hippo- 
lytus's Canon Paschalis, which Scaliger and Gotho- 

ed take to be a rule appointing Lessons for the fes- 
But Bucherius, and others, give another 
account of it, which leaves the matter uncertain. 
There is a Lecyonarium under the name of St. Je- 
rome; but the best critics look upon it as counter- 
Feit. Some time after, there were several books 


of this kind composed for the use of the French 


churche.. It is observeable, however that the lessons 
were sometimes appointed by the bishops at discre- 
tion. Ferrarius gives several instances of this prac- 
tice out of St. Austin and Chrysostus. | 
As to the persons whose office it was to read the 
lessons, it is probable, that during the two first cen- 
turies, they were the deacons, or iu imitation of the 
Jewish church, such as the bishop or president for 
that time appointed. But, in the time of St. Cy- 
prian, it was the peculiar office of the readers, who 
were become an inferior order of the clergy. The 


reader, before he began to read, was used to say, 


Pax vobis, Peace be with you, which was the 
usual form of salutation at the entrance of the 
offices in the church. This custom continued till 
the third council of Carthage made an order to the 


contrary, appoiiting that it should be said by some 


other minister. St. Chrysostora mentions, two other 


Scriptures. The first is the deaconenjoining silence and 
attention before the reader began: The second, the 


1 


þ 


and instructions, besides the 


customs introductory to the reading and hearing the 
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reader's beginning every lesson with, Thus gat 
the Lord. x a nne - 
There is a distinction made by some between the 
longer and shorter lessons, used in the ancien: 
church. The longer lessons are said to be used at 
the long nocturnal or Antelucan service, and the 
shorter at the other canonical hours of prayer. By; 
this distinction could have no place till the canonica 
hours were settled; which was not till the fourth o- 
fifth century. It is probable, these shorter lessons 
were no other than the psalms, or Antiphonal hymny 
collected out of the psalms, for the service of tte 
several hours of devotion. © ' CY te 
It is observable, that, in some churches, other 
books were allowed to be read by way of lessons 
* scriptures, 
such as the Fassions of the Martyrs on their proper 
festivals, the Homilies of the Fathers, the Epistles 
and Tracts of pious men, and the Letters commn. 
nicatory of one church to another, with other 
writings of the like nature. Eusebius tells us, the 
book called Hermes Pastor was anciently read in the 
church. Dionisius bishop of Corinth, says, they read 

Clemens Romanus's first epistle to the Corinthians, 
and another written by. Soter, bishop of Rome. 
Sozemen tells us, the Revelations of Peter were 
read once a year, on Good-Friday, in many of the 
churches of Palestine. Many other instances are to 
be met with in ecclesiastical authors. 

Our own church, in the choice of Lessons, pro- 
ceeds as follows. For the first lesson on ordinary 
days, she directs, to begin at the beginning of the 

ear with Genesis and so to continue on, till all the 

oks of the Old Testament are read over; only 
omitting the Chronicles (Which are for the most 
part the same with the books of Samuel and Kings) 
and other particular chapters in other books, either 
for the same reason, or because they contain genca- 


logies, names of persons, or places, or other mat- 


ters less profitable for ordinary hearers. ; 
pe course of the first lessons for Sundays is 
regulated after a different manner. From Advent 
to Septuagesima Sunday, some particular chapte!s 
of Isaiah are appointed to be read, because that book 
contains the clearest prophecies concerning Christ. 
Upon Septuagesima Sunday Genesis is begun, be- 
canse that book, which treats of the fall of man, 


and the severe judgment of God on the rf 
sin, best snits with a time gf penance and mort! - 
tion. After Genesis follow select chapters out 


the books of the Old Testament, as they lie in mw ; 
observing that, on festival Sundays, such as _ . 
Whitsunday, &c. the particula#history relating 


0 
the day is appointed to be read. 1 8 che 222 
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ok the Saints called Saints-days, the church appoints 


Lessons out of the moral books, such as Proverbs, 


Feclesiastes, Eeclesiasticus, and Wisdom, as con- 


taining excellent precepts and instructions for the 
conduct of life. 5 


As to the recortJegmors, the church observes the | 


dame course bothon Sundays and week-days : read- 


ing the Gospels and Acts of the Apostles in the 
morning, and the Epistles in the evening, in the 
zame order they stand in the New Testament; ex- 


cepting on saints- days and holidays, when such 
lessons are appointed, as either explain the mystery, 
relate the history, or apply the example to us. 
Thus, by the prudence of our church, the Old Tes- 
tament is read over once, and the new thrice in the 


year, Some particular parts of both, for particular 


reasons, excepted. 


In treating of the whole public service used in 


the church of England, we are under the necessity 
of taking notice of all the objections common 
made to it by all denominations of Christians. This 
is the more necessary, because, by taking these 
things in a proper point of view with candour, it 
may be the means of settling some of our unhappy 
controversies, or at least making Protestants love 
each other as brethren. | | | 

It is well known that there are holy days ordered 
to be observed in the church of England, yet they 
are not imposed, being left wholly to people's own 
discretion. If any of these holy days have been 
used to a bad purpose, the fault does not lay in them, 


but in the depravity of human nature. Did God 


become man for us, and must we become beasts? 
An afternoon debauch will follow very ill after a 
torenoon's sermon; and therefore those Who keep 
days holy, should keep them holy to the Lord. The 
fir and most solemn of the times observed in the 
church of England, is Lent. 

Ihe word Lent, in the old Saxon language, sig- 
nies the Spring, and is therefore used to denote 
tis holy season, which belongs to that part of the 
year, it being observed by Christians as a time of 
humiliation before Easter, the great festival of our 
Saviour's resurrection. 3 5 ng 


The observation of this fast is of very great anti- 
dan in the Christian church. The Latins call it 
uadragesima, which word denotes the number 
forty; whence this fast was called Quadragesimal, 
but whether from its being a fast of forty days, or 
only forty hours, is matter of dispute among the 


—_ They of the Romish church, and some of 
te Protestant eommunion, maintain- that it was 
always a fast of 


2 days, and, as such, of apos- 
talical institution. Others think it was only of ec- | 


clesiastical institution, and it was variously observetl 
in different churches, and grew by degrees from a 
fast of forty hours to a fast of forty days. This lat- 
ter is the Sentiment of Morton, bishop Taylor, du 
Moulin, Daille, and others. 
The church scems to have limited the term of 
fasting to forty days, in regard either to the forty 
days, in which God drowned the world; 
or to the forty days, in which the children 
of Israel did penance in the wilderness; or to 
the forty stripes, wherewith malefactors were 
to be corrected; or because Moses fasted this 
number of days, as «did Elias the same space 
of time; or because the Ninevites were allowed 
precisely as many days for repentance; or, lastly, 
and most probably, because our blessed Saviour him- 
self, When he was pleased to fast, observed the same 


length of time. For some, or all, of these reasons, 


the church used this number of days, as the com- 


mon solemn number belonging to extraordinary _. 


humiliation. 
As to the original of this Quadragesimal Fast, 
learned men are inclined to believe, it was not in- 


stituted by the apostles, at least not as any necessary 


rule obliging all men to fast forty days; and that 
for the following reasons: First, because there is 
some probability, that at first it was only a fast of 
forty hours, or the time that our Saviour lay in the 

rave, that is, the Friday and Saturday before Easter. 


This appears from Tertullian and Irenæus, who 


speak of Christians observing those days, in which 
the bridegroom was taken from them, agreeable to 


these words of our Saviour; The days will come 


that the bridegroom shall be taken from them, and 
then shall they fast.“ However, it must he con- 
fessed, these authors speak of more days than two 


as observed in many churches, only with this dif- 


ference, that the first were observed as more neces- 


sary, being founded on the words of Christ himself, 


and the others were at the church's free liberty 


and choice, as being purely of ecclesiastical in- 
stitution. | 8 | 


Secondly, Because, if this fast was of apostolical 
institution, it is Scarce accountable how such a great 
variety in point of time should immediately happen in 
theJobservation of it; some churches keeping it only 


three weeks, some six, some seven, and yet none 
of them hitting upon the precise number of forty 


days. It is observable however, that they all agreed 


in calling this fast Quadragesimal, and assigned dif- 


ferent reasons for this appellation. 
Lent consisted not of above thirty-six ſasting- days 
in any church; for though some churches kept it 


six weeks, which make forty-two days, yet all Sun- 
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days were excepted out of the fast; and then six 


days being subducted, there remained but thirty-six 


days of fasting. Who first added Ash-wednesday, 


and the other three days to the beginning of Lent, 


in the Roman church. to make them' forty, is not 
agreed among their own writers. Some say, it was 
the work of Gregor 
it to Gregory II. who lived about an hundred years 
after, in the beginning of the VIIIch century. 

The general design of this institution is thus set 
forth by St. Chrysostom: Why do we fast these 
forty days? Many theretofore were used to come to 
the communion indevoutly and inconsiderately, es- 
pecially at this time, when Christ first gave it to his 
disciples. Therefore our forefathers, considering 
the mischiets arising from such careless approaches, 
meeting together, appointed forty days for fasting 
and prayer, and hearing of sermons, and for holy 
assemblies; that all men, in these days, being care- 
fully purified by prayer and «4 Es 1 and fasting, 


and watching, and tears, and confession of sins, and 


other the like exercises, might come according to 
their capacity, with a pure conscience, to the holy 
table.” | | ; 
But if we enquire more particularly into the rea- 
sons of instituting the Lent-fast, we shall find them 
to be these following. First, the apostles' sorrow 
for the loss of their master. For this reason, the 
ancients observed those two days, in which our Sa- 
viour lay in the grave, with the greatest strictness. 
Secondiy, the declension of Christian piety from its 
first and primitive fervour. - A that the cate- 


chumens might prepare themselves for baptism, and 


the penitents for absolution; Easter being one_of 
the settled times of baptizing the catechumens, and 
absolving the penitents. 5 * 
Ihis solemn season of fasting was universally ob- 
served by all Christians, though with a great liberty, 
and a just allowance for mens infhrmines; and this 
was in a great measure left to their own discretion, 
If men weie in health, and able to bear it, te rule 
an] custom was for them to observe it. On the 
ctaer hand, bodily infirmity and weakness were al- 
ways admitted as a just apology for their non-ob- 
Scrvance of it. | | 
Ihe manner of observing Lent, among those who 
were piously disposed to observe it, was to abstain 
from all food till evening. Whence it is natural to 
conclude, that the preteace of keeping Lent only by 


and an innovation utterly unknown to the ancients, 


a change of diet from ry fish, is but a mock fast | 


whose Lent fast was a strict and rigorous abstinence - 


from all food till the evening. Their refreshment 
was only a supper, and then it was indifferent whe- 


the Great; but others ascribe 


ther it was flesh, or any other food, provided it 

used with sobriety and moderation. "Bur there 0 
no general rule about this matter, as appears from 
the story, which Sozomen tells of Spiridion, bishop 
of Trimithus in Cyprus; that a stranger once bah. 
pening to call upon him in Lent, he, having nothing 
in his house but a piece of pork, ordered that to be 
dressed and set before him; but the stranger refusing 
to eat flesh, saying he was a Christian, Spiridion re. 


plied, for that very reason thou oughtest not to refuse 


it; for the word of God has pronounced all things 
clean to them that are clean, * 

Lent was thought the proper season for exercising 
more abundantly all sorts of charity. Thus what 
they spared from their own bodies, by abridging 
them of a meal, was usually given to the poor, The 
likewise employed their vacant hours in visiting the 
sick and imprisoned, in entertaining strangers, and 
reconciling differences. The imperial laws forbad 
all prosecution of men m criminal actions, which 


might bring them to corporal punishment and tor. 


ture, during this whole season. Lent was a time of 
more than ordinary strictness and devotion; and 
therefore, in many of the great churches, they had 
religious assemblies for prayer and preaching every 


day. They had also frequent enmmunions at this 


time, at least on every sabbath or Lord's day. All 
public games and stage-plays were prohibited at this 
season; as also the celebration of all festivals, birth- 
days and marriages, as unsuitable to the present oc- 


Casion. 0 


1 


These were the common rules observed in keep- 
ing the Lent fast, when it was come to the length of 
forty days. But there was one week, called the 
Hebdomas magna; or the great week before Easter, 


which they observed with a greater strictness and . | 


solemnity than all the rest. This is usually called 
the Passion- week, because it was the week in which 
our Saviour suffered. 7 FI 

The Christians of the Greek church observe four 
Lents. The first commences, on the fifteenth of 
November, or forty days before Christmas. Ihe 
second is our Lent, which immediately precedes 
Easter. The third begins the week after Whit- 


sunday, and continues till the festival of St. Peter 


and St. Paul. The number of days therefore com- 
prized in this Lent , 
for they are more or 


ess x6 wei y rn Whitsunday 
falls sooner or later. Their fourth 


nt Commences 


the first of August, and lasts no longer than till the | 


fifteenth. These Lents are observed with great 
strictness and austerity. On Saturdays and Sundays 


| they indulge themselves in drinking and using oil, 


which are prohibited on other days. bs 


. „„ 0 a 


* settled and determined, 
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Lent was first commandid to be observed in Eng- 


and, by Ercombert, seventh king of Kent, before 


me year 800. No meat was formerly to be eaten 
in Lent, but by licence, under certain penalties. 
And butchers were not to kill flesh in Lent, except 
| for the victualling of Ships, &c. _ 
| The next thing to be taken notice of is, Baptism, 
the first 8acrament in the Christian church. As to 
what manner this is observed in the church of Rome, 
| we have already taken notice in our accounts of the 
| Popish ceremonies. We know of but two objec- 
tions that ever have been made to the form of bap- 
tim, as practised in the church of England, but 
these will be taken notice of afterwards. | 
| We have already seen, that the church of Eng- 
land defines baptism to be, not only a sign of pro- 
fession, and mark of difference, — Christian 
men are discerned from others that be not christened; 
but it is also a sign of regeneration, or new birth, 
whereby, as by an instrument, they, that receive 
baptism rightly, are grafted into the church : 'The 
promises of the forgiveness of sin, of our adoption 
to he the sons of God, by the holy Ghost, are visi- 
| bly signed and scaled, faith is confirmed, and grace 
increased, by virtue of prayer to God. She adds, 
that the baptism of young x4 
be retained in the church, as most agreeable with 
the institution of Christ. | 
In the rubrics of her liturgy, she prescribes, that 
baptism be administered only on Sundays and holy- 
| days, except in cases of necessity. She requires 
5ponsors for infants ; for every male child two god- 
fathers and one godmother; and for every female 
wo godmothers and one godfather. We find this 
provision made by a constitution of Edmond, arch- 
| bihop of Canterbury, A. D. 1236 ; and in a synod 
held at Worcester, A. D.. 1240. By the xxixth 


canon of our church no parent is to be admitted to 


answer as godfather to his own child. 


the form of administering baptism is too well 


ao wen to require a particular account to be given 

«ft; and we shall only observe some of the more 
material differences between the form, as it stood in 
the first liturgy of king Edward, and that in our 
e Prayer book at present. First, in that of 
3 we meet with a form of exorcism, 
Io upon the like practice of the primitive 
took a review of the liturgy in the 5th and Gth of 
that king, It is as follows : TN 


Then let the priest, looking upon the children, 


« a6 bh 
5 | command thee, unclean spirit, in the name of 


. and of the Son, and of the Holy Chost, 


ildren is in any wise to 


which our reformers left out, when they 


that thou come out, and depart from these infants, 
whom our Lord Jesus Christ hath vouchsafed to call 


to his holy baptism, to be made members of his 


body, and of his holy congregation. Therefore, 
thou cursed spirit, remember thy sentence, remem- 
ber thy judgement, remember the day to be at hand, 
wherein thou shalt burn in everlasting fire, pre- 
pared for thee and thy angels. And presume not 
hereafter to exercise any tyranny towards thess 
infants, whom Christ hath bought with his precious 
blood, and by this his holy baptism calleth to be of 
his flock.” , 
The form of consecrating the water did not make 
a part of the office, in king Edward's Liturgy, as it 


does in the present, because the water in the font 


was changed, and sensecrated but once a month. 
The form likewise itself was something different 
from that we now use, and was introduced with a 
short prayer, that Jesus Christ, upon whom, when 
he was baptised, the holy ghost came down in the 
likeness of a dove, and would send down the same 
holy spirit, to sanctify the fountain of baptism ; 
which prayer was afterwards left out, at the second 
revie of it. : 

By king Edwar@'s first book, the minister is to 
dip the child in the water thrice ; first dipping the 
right side; secondly the left; the third time dipping 
the face towards the font. This three fold immer- 
sion was a very ancient practice in the christian 
church, and used in honour of the holy trinity: 
Though some later writers say it was done to repre- 
sent — death, burial, and resurrection of Christ, 


together with his three days continuance in the 


grave. Afterwards, the Arians making an ill use of 
it, by persuading the people that it was used to denote, 
that the three persons in the trinity, where three dis- 
tinct ſubstances, the orthodox left it off, and used 
only one single immersion. 


y che first Common Prayer of King Edward, 


after the child was baptised, the godfathers and god- 


upon it, and the 


mothers were to lay their han | 
minister was. to put on him the white vestment, 
commonly called the Chrysome, and to say: lake 
this white vesture, as a token of the innocency, 
which, by God's grace, in this holy sacrament of 
baptism, is given unto thee ; and for a sign whereby 
thou art admonished, so long as thou livest, to give 
thyself to innocence of living, that, after this trangi. 
tory life, thou mayest be partaker of the life everlast- 


| ing. Amen.“ As soon as he had pronounced these 


words, he was to anoint the infant on the head, say- 
ing, Almighty God, the Father of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, who hath regenerated thee by water and the 
holy Ghost, and 


78 all 


given unto thee remission of 
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all thy sins ; may he vouchsafe to anoint thee with 
the unction of his holy spirit, and bring thee to the 
mheritance of everlasting life. Amen.“ This was 
manifestly done in imitation of the practice of the 
primitive church. | 

The custom of sprinkling children, instead of 
dipping them in the font, which at first was allowed, 


in case of the weakness, or sickness of tlie infant, 


has so far prevailed, that immersiou is at length quite 
excluded. What principally tended to confirm the 
practice of affusion, or sprinkling, was, that several 
of our English divines, flying into Germany and 
Switzerland, during the bloody reign of queen Mary, 
and returning home when queen Flizaheth came to 
the crown, brought back with them a great zeal for 
the Protestant churches beyond sea, where they had 
beensheltered and received; and, having observed that, 
at Geneva, and other places, baptism was administer- 


ed by sprinkling, they thought they could not do the | 
church of England a greater piece of service than by. 


introducing a practice dictated by so great an oracle 
as Calvin. 
northern climate, was what contributed ro banish 
entirely the practice of dipping infants in the font. 
Lay-baptism we find to have been permitted b 
both the common-prayer books of king Edward, 
and that of queen Elizabeth, when an infant is in 
mnmediate danger of death, and a lawful minister 
cannot be had, This was founded upon the mistaken 
notion of the impossibility of Salvation without the 
$acrament of baptism ; but afterwards, when the 
came to have clearer notions of the sacrament, it 
was unanimously resolved in a convocation, held in 
the year 1575, that even private baptism, in a case 
of necessity, was only to be administered by a law- 
ful minister. 1 
Ihe objections made to the office of baptism are, 
first, the use of godfathers and godmothers. At the 
reformation, it was absolutely necessary, that they 
should have sponsors for infants, lest their parents 


should have brought them up in the Popish religion. 


It was the same in the primitive church, as has 
been already taken uotice of, to prevent the children 
from being brought up Heathens. At present, when 
we consider that almost universal depravity of man- 
ners, so prevalent among the people, we are led to 


wish that pious persons conld be found, who would 


take care to sce the children brought up in the fear 
of Ged. On the other hand, when we reflect on 


the conduct of those persons who frequently assume 


the characters of sponsers, such as drunken sots and 
giddy girls, who never intend to pay any regard to 
the solemn promise they have made as it were be- 
fore God, ànd a Christian congregation, we are 


* 


This, together with the coldness of our 


1 
| 


"_ 


here immediately after the reformation. 
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apt to wish that none were admitted, but zuch z:. 
would do their duty. We know but of one hwin 
the church of England that forbids a father to be 
sponsor for his own child, but long usage has given | 
a Sanction to the present practice. Let Sponsors 
however, beware of mocking God, but if they take 
that oHee wpon them, let them endeavour, throng) 
the Divine assistance, to discharge their duty. 
The second objection is, that made to the use of | 
the sign of the cross. We have already taken notice, 
that this was used in the primitive church, and hon 
King thinks it first began about the middle of te 
second century. Aﬀter that time, it began 10 be 
generally practised, hut not imposed, so that j-opls 
were lett at liberty to use it or let it alone. Hoon 
after the time of Constantine the Great, it was be. 
come so universal, that it was considered as an im- 
posed duty on the elergymen to cross the children in 
the sacrament of baptism. 
We find from what we have taken notice of be— 
fore, that the ritual for baptism in the beginning of 
the teign of king Edward, had something in it very 
Superstitious. As for the making the sign of the | 
cross there can be no harm in it, unless people be- 
lieve that it has something in it of a sacred nature, 
Those who submit to it as the mode used in an es. 
tablished ehureh, should look upon it as an indiffer. 
ent thing, but those who consider it as inconsistent 
with the word of God, should by no means use it. 
There is, however, in this country, but little reason 


| to complain, for there is such liberty for tender con- 
sciences, that although the minister cannot dispensc 


with the act of uniformity, yet any man who is of | 
opinion that baptism is absolutely necessary to m- 
fants, may apply to the Dissenters, none of whom 
use the sign of the cross. „ 
The next thmg to 
tion. 5 b 
In the primitive times, this was a grand ceremony 
in the church. It frequently followed immediatel 
after baptism, when the party made a solemn pro- 
mise before the bishop and all the congregation 1 
present, that he would live according to the rules of 
the gospel. He was then admitted to the comm | 
nion, after the bishop had prayed for him, and laid 
his hands on his head. It was absolutely necessaf), 
that such a declaration mould be made, especial) 
as the people were but newly converted from Hea- 
thenism. And the same circumstance took place 
It was ne- 
cessary that the mihisters of parishes should kno» 
to whom they administered the communion, ” 
therefore it was ordered, that those who intende 


Kr -; | N t be 
to partake of that holy ordinance, should 3 1 


be considered is confirma- | 
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instrueted in the principles of the Christian religion; 
for no solemn mystery enjoined in the New 'Testa- 
ment must be trifled with. 

It is therefore appointed both by the canons and 
by several public acts, that all those who are to be 


confirmed, must produce a certificate of their know- 
ledge from the minister of the parish where they re- 


Side, This ordinance is observed by the Lutherans, 


and although not attended to by many Protestants, 
vet we Shall have occasion to point out wherein they 
have something like it. Indeed, we do not know 
that ever any of the Protestants spoke or wrote 
against confirmation, but in some of their writings 
we find them complaining of abuses in the cere- 
mony, namely, it is not attended to with that awful 
reverence it was in the primitive church. All we 
can say on this head is, that our bishops should con- 
sider whether it would not be much better to visit 
their parishes once every year, than once in three 
years. Bp. Jewel used to say, A bishop should 
die preaching,” and surely the gates of heaven must 
be ready opened for that minister who leaves this 
world doing his duty. | | 


We come next to the Eucharist or sacrament of 


the Lord's Supper, which in all Christian churches 
makes a part of divine worship. This sacrament, 
as well as that of baptism, was instituted by Christ 
bimself; and by many divines it has been called 
Christ's last legacy to his people. It was constiti- 
tated to be kept up in remembrance of him to the end 
of the world. We are assured by Pliny, in his 
epistle to the emperor Trajan, that the 
met on one day in seven, and had a feast together. 


This feast was no other than what we now call tlie 
In the deginning of Christianity, the 


communion. 
whole church or body of Christians met together; 
and tliose who had been baptized were admitted to 
the communion. 
more rigid discipline was found necessary, catechu- 
mens, penitents, and all who were found guilty of 
any scandalous offences, were debarred from the 
communion ; the former, till they had been properly 
instructed, and the latter, till they had given suffi- 
cient proofs of their amendment. 


elements, according to the words of the psalmist, 
Iwill wash my hands in innocency, so will I go 
to thine altar.” But as these things have been 
treated of at large in our account of the primitive 
church, we Haff therefore only take notice of some 
Traditions concerning the efficacy of the eucharist, 
Nuich we have carefully collected from different 
historians. These traditions, however, are not re- 
| ated as facts, but merely as forgeries invented, when 
te purity of Christianity was on the decline. 


hristians 


But as they began to multiply, a 


The bishop al- 
ways washed his hands before he consecrated the ' 


FEY 


FRY 


| divine vengeance on them; for the dogs, instead of 


who were present to see the execution. 


| vatians, having long hated some of those poor peo- 
ple, obliged them, against their will, to communicate 


ing the eucharist down their throats, which to them 


could see nothing, and that his mother, by applying 
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Optatus tells us, that some Donatists, who, in 
their mad zeal against the Catholics, ordered the 
eucharist which they had consecrated to be thrown 
to their dogs, but not without an immediate sign of 


devouring the elements, fell upon their masters an 
tore them in pieces. | 
Again it is related of St. Laurence, that being ex- 
tended on a red-hot gridiron in order to suffer mar- 
tyrdom, the sacramental bread an} wine which he 
had just before received, rendered him quite insen- 
sible of the force and violence of the fire; and that 
this surprising event converted a great many people, 


The acts of St. Stephen relate a remarkable story 
concerning the eucharist, of one Tharficus, an Aco- 
lyth, who, as he was carrying home some of the 
consecrated elements, met with a company of sol- 
diers, who demanded of him what he was carrying ; 
and upon his refusal to discover the sacred mysteries 
to those infidels, they beat him to death. The 
story adds, that God confirmed his piety and pru- 
dence by a miracle; for the soldiers, though they 
SEATC all over him, could not find what he 
wished to conceal from them. 

Macedonius, bishop of Constantinople, in the 
fourth century, and a great persecutor of the No- 


with him, by forcing open their mouths and thrust- 


was the most insupportable of all punishments. 

The historian Sozomen relates, that a certain wo- 
man of the Macedonian sect, being obliged by the 
threats of her husband to dissemble an inclination to 
embrace the Catholic faith, came to church, in or- 
der to receive the eucharist, where, instead of swal- 
lowing the consecrated bread, she privately conveyed 
it away, and put another piece she had brought with 
her into her mouth, Bur by the judgement of God, 
when she endeavoured to eat it, she found it changed 
into a stone, upon which she became a sincere 
convert to the Catholic faith. p 

St. Avstin relates of one Acacious, that he came 
into the world with his eyelids so closed, that he 


the eucharist to his eyes in the form of a plaister, 
brought him presently to sight. ä 

We are likewise told by St. Austin, of a young 
girl, who being possessed by the devil, and having 
continued twenty-eight days without nourishment, 
was dispossessed and perfectly restored to health, by 
partaking of the eucharist. | 


- 
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of our Protestant readers, who ought to be on their 
guard when they read the writings of the ancient fa- 
thers. And here we may find, that just after the 
time of Constantine the 6 

extol the eucharist so much, that the foundation of 
the corporeal presence was laid. The magnifying 
any thing beyond its propei merits, or the design for 
which it was appointed is first, superstition, and then 
generally ends in idolatry. . 'This is always the effect 
of will worship, or doing what is not commanded; 
and if we can here find such a name 2s that of Sr. 
Austin giving countenance to such notions, we need 


not be much surprised at finding the same in latter 


writers. EIS | 

Ihe compilers of our common-prayer” book ori- 
ginally extracted this service out of several ancient 
liturgies, as chose of St. Basil, St. Ambrose, and St. 
Gregory; but Boucher having found great fault 
with it, it therefore went under several alterations. 
The office was originally designed to be distinct, 
and consequently to be use( at a different time from 
morning prayer. A custom, which bishop Overall 
Says was obscrved in his time in York and Chicester ; 
and he imputes it to the negligence of the ministers, 


and carelessness of the people, that they are ever 


huddled together into one office. 


By the last rubric after this office, part of it is ap- 


Pointed to be read on every Sunday and holy-day, 
though there be no communicants; and the reason 
seems to have been, that the church may shew her 
readiness to administer the sacrament upon those 
days, and that it is not hers, but the people's fault, that 
it is not administered: or it might be so ordered for 
the sake of reading the Decalogue, or Ten Com- 
mandments, the Collects, Epistles, and Gospels, and 


the Nicene Creed; together with the Offertory, or 


sentences of scripture, and the prayer for Christ's 
church. 


As there has been much dispute concerning the 
propriety of having altars in churches, where there 


is no sacrifice, we find it necessary to take some no- 
tice of the place where the church of England orders 


the eucharist to be celebrated. And here it is ne- 


cessary that we should first describe the progress of 
the primitive church, and then compare it with the 
practice of the reformed. : | 

Unis holy table was distinguished, among the pri- 
mitive Christians, by the name of altar; and Mr. 


Mede thinks it was usually so called-for the two first 


ages, and that the name table is not to be found in 
any author of those ages now remaining. How- 
ever, it is certain they did not mean by the altar, 


what the Jews and Heathens meant, either an altar 


reat, the priests began to 


_- 
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We have mentioned these things for the benefit 


adorned with images or idols, like those of the Hes. 
thens, or an altar for bloody sacrifices, which wa 


| the use of them both among the Jews and Gentiles, 


But for their own mystical, unbloody sacrifice, 25 
ay ealled-the eucharist, they always owned they 
had an altar, which they scrupled not to term in. 
differently by that name. 
The coumunion- tables, or altars, of the primi. 
tive Christians seem to have been made only of 
wood, till the time of Constantine, when stone al. 
tars were brought in, . with the stateliness 
and magnificence of churches. The pontifical speaks 
of silver altars, dedicated by Constantine. And, as 
the materials, of which altars were made, weile 
changed, so the form and fashion of them began to 
be changed likewise: For whercas, before, they 
were in the form of tables, they now began to be 
erected more like altars, either upon a single stone, 


.or pillar, in the middle, or upon an editice erected 


like a tomb, | 

Among the primitive Christians there never was 
more than one altar in a church. One bishop and 
one altar, is the known aphorism of Ignatius. Some 
are of opinion, that, anciently, there was but one 
altar in a whole city, or diocese, belonging to 2 
bishop; notwiths ing there were many churches. 
But this is a point involved in too much obscurity 
to be easily determined. | 

In some of the more stately churches, as that of 
Sancta Sophia at Constantinople, the altar was over- 
shadowed with a sort of canopy. It was raised in 
the form of a little turret, upon i pillars, at each 
corner of the altar. *'The heads of the pillars were 
adorned with silver bowls; the top of it was in the 
form of a sphere, adorned with graven flowers: 
Above the sphere stood the cross: and the several 
arches below, between the pillars, were hung with 
veils or curtains, which served to cover and conceal 
the whole altar. Sometimes the Holy Ghost was 
represented, in the effigies of a silver dove, hovering 
over the altar. 70 4 

The holy vessels, which they made use of to ad- 
minister the eucharist in, made another part of the 
ornaments of the communion-table, or altar. Ihe 
materials, it is true, were sometimes no better than 
plain glass or wood; but, in the more stately 
churches, they were often of gold or silver. What 
this holy furniture consisted of, we may judge from 
an inventory of communion plate, given in to _ 
persecutors by Paul, bishop of Cirta. There we fin 
two gold cups, six silver cups, six silver water-pots, 
seven lamps, and some other things. 

As to the ceremony of bowing towards the altar 


at their first entrance into the churches, Mr. ae 
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thinks there is no plain demonstration of it in the 
ancient writers, but some probability of such a cus- 
tom derived from the Jews, who used to bow them- 
delves down towards the mercy seat. It is certain, 
the Christians, both of the Greek and oriental 
churches, have time out of mind, and without any 
known beginning there of used to bow towards the 
altar, repeating the words of the publican in the 
gospel, * God be merciful to me a sinner;“ as ap- 
pears by the liturgies of St. Chrysostom and St. Ba- 
sil, which custom not being founded on any known 
decree, or canon of a council, and being agreeable 
to the practice of the Jewish church, to which the 
Christians succeeded, may therefore fairly be sup- 
posed to have been derived to them from some very 

remote and ancient tradition. | | ; 

The communion-table or altar, in the primitive 
church, was placed at the upper end, not close to 
| the wall, as it is at present, but at some little dis- 
tance from it; so that the bishop's throne might be 
behind it, and room enough left in a void space to 
encompass or go round it. And this is the meaning 
of Eusebius, who speaking of the chureh of Pauli- 
nus, says.“ He set the holy of holies, the altar, in 
the middle; not in the middle of the nave, or body 
of the church, as some have misunderstood it; but 
in the middle of the bema, or sanctuary, at such a 
distance from the upper end, as that the seats of the 
bishops and presbyters might be behindit. Dr. Ham- 
mond, and other learned men, think this position 
of the altar, in the Christian churches was in imi- 
tation of the altar of the Jewish temple, to which the 
poalmist alludes in those words; Iwill wash my 
_ in mnocency, and so will I compass thine 
altar.“ | | 

at the beginning of the reformation in England, 
a dispute arose, whether the communion-tables of 
the altar-fashion, which had been used in Popish 
ume, and on which masses had, been celebrated, 
dould be still continued. This occasioned a letter 
from the king and council of all the bishops, requir- 


liturgy was reviewed in 1551, the rubric was al- 
(cred, and the priest was directed to stand on the 


north side, not on the altar as it was before, but of 
the table, „ 


la the reign of queen Elizabeth, when the refor- 


mation first received a civil establishment, then it | 


was that our reformers displayed a considerable share 
© moderation. They appointed that the commu- 
110N-table Should be either in the church or chancel, 
ut not a word concerning altars. In this man- 
ver things continued till the reign of Charles I. 


mY * half of the people ran mad in favour of 
No. 27. . ; | 


Puritanism, and the other half in favour of super- 
stition. Ihe love of ceremonies trampled over the 
love of truth, and opposition to government was 
considered as a virtue. It was at that time, that 
Dr. Laud caused the hook of Sports to be published, 
by which your were permitted to play at all sorts 
of games after Divine service on Sundays. This cir- 
cumstance proved fatal at that time to the church of 
England, but affliction taught her leaders wisdom. 

n 1634, Laud procured an order, that all those 
tables where the people communicated, should be 
removed from the middle of the church, and placed 
within rails on the east end of the chancel, and this 
was to be called the altar. It is impossible to de- 


Scribe all the contussions that took place on this oc- 


casion. The Puritan ministers, by their affected 
austerity, had gained on the minds of the people, 
who were become as much slaves to them as ever 
they had been to the Popish priests. They said, 
that to set up altars was the same as to set up Po- 
pery, and as some of the clergy were more forward 
in this affair than others, so it occasioned many tu- 
mults, fomented by the Puritans, and laughed at by 
the Papists. | ; 

At Grantham, in Lincolnshire, the vicar of the 
parish procured a piece of painting from one of the 
remains of an abbey, and had it placed within the 
altar. All hishearers were Puritans, and the setting 
up the painting drove them almost stark mad. And 
here it may be justly said in the words of a cele- 
brated author, „here were fire and tow assem- 
bled.” The vicar loved ceremonies, and the people 
hated them. A combination of the parishioners 
went to the church to demolish the altar, and the 
vicar to defend it. A stout battle ensued, in which 
the vicar, who seems to have been a man of courage, 
lifted a form upon his shoulder, and knocked down. 
five or six of the assailants. Ihe clergy who can 
not teach people wisdom, should drive it into them. 

Here was a fine opportunity for the Papists to 


l laugh at the simplicity and weakness of Laud, who, 
ung them to pull down the altars; and, when the 


to use the words of bishop Burnet, « Drove all things 
into confusion,.“ Ward, who wrote a book called 
England's Reformation, takes notice-of this, when, 
he says, "JEL 

What mischiefs did in Kirks arise, 

By setting tables altar wise; 

How Grantham's vicar by the rabble, 

Was bang'd about the communion- table. 

By the act of uniformity, none is to communi- 
cate in public, but at the altar, and they are to re- 
ceive the elements kneeling. Ihe ceremony of 
kneeling at the sacrament is observed by the Lu- 
therians and the church of England, but not by any 

7 * other 
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other Protestants that we know of. In this country, 
it has occasioned much contention, and a variety 
of disputes. This much is certain, that kneeling at 
the communion was not used in the primitive church 
till after the time of Constantine the Great. And 
yet there can be no harm in the ceremony, so as it 
18 not used to superstition. It is certain, that the 
rubric has cautioned people against running into su- 
perstition, and perhaps to the liberal and enlarged 
in Sentiment, it will be much the same, whether 
they commemorate the death of their . Redeemer 
kneeling, or standing. In all things of an indiffer- 
ent nature, people should be left to their own dis- 
cretion ; for where the conscience is once wounded, 
there can remain no peace of mind, Last of all, let 
us consider that this holy ordinance is a feast of cha- 


rity, and was considered as such by the primitive 
Christians. With what great care then ought we to 
examine ourselves, whether we have any grudge or 


malice against our neighbours, for we ought not 

to go to the Lord's table with any besides those with 

whom we could wish to sit down in heaven. 
Marriage, as in all other Protestant countries ex- 


cept one, must in England be performed by a cler- 
gyman. That marriage is in the law of nature a 


civil institution, is known to every historian, and 
the sentiment is established by all modern writers, 
who have neated of the laws of nature and nations. 
Ihe jewish marriages were civil contracts, attended 
with some innocent ceremonies, and the bishops, 
in the primitive ages of Christianity, never meddled 


with those things, their sole care being to prevail 


on the people to live in a state of chastity, according 


to the apostolical institution, “Let every man have 


his own wife, and every woman her own husband.“ 
We are not exactly certain as to the time when 
the Christian priests first claimed the privilege. of 


marrying the people, all that we know 1s, that it 


was practised hefore the reign of the emperor Justi- 
nian, who lived in the sixth century. That em- 
peror published an edict, forbidding any person 
to perfoim the ceremeny of marriage except a 
clergyman. To enforce the clerical power, he 
made this a principle in the pandects, and from that 


time till the time of the reformation, it was an ob- 


zect of great emolument to the priests who performed 
the ceremony, and to the popes who assumed the 


power of setting aside marriages whenever they 


pleased. 

At the reſormatien, the Lutherans did not follow 
the Popish rule of making a sacrament of marriage, 
but still they retained many of the ceremonies. In 
the church of England, it is likewise declared not to 


be a sacrament, but the privilege of performing it is 


ordains marriage to be made by a priest, thit 0 
2 K $ : 7 0 


still confined to the clergy ; and by the marriage 
act, 1754, there are several restrictions laid npon 


this bond of union, that were unknown before. 


This act has defeated its own intention, which wa; 
that of preverting young persons from marrying 
without the consent of their parents or guardians, 
Avarice inspired the sentiment, and pride supported 
its operations. By this act, destructive of the na. 
tural rights of the human race, dreadful enormitics 
have been committed. Those who found they could 
not elude the force of it in England, made elope- 
ments to Scotland, where they were married with- 
out the consent of their parents; and these marriages 
are declared by the court of session, the supreme 
court of judicature in that part of the island, to be 
legal; and this decision has been affirmed in tlc 
house of lords, from whose decree no appeal lies. 
But as most of these matches were, and still are 
concluded in the heat of youthful unguarded passion, 
and as the parents frequently 1 from them 
what was intended as a marriage portion, so poverty 
creates uneasiness, brings on a coldness between the 
parties, and they are seldom happy. But this is not 


the worst effect of the act, it operates shockingly, 


and with a baleful influence on the morals of those 
m high life. Young ladies, being forced by their 
parents to enter into the marriage state with persons 
who have nothing to recommend them but money, 
are tempted to engage in unlawful pleasures, and to 
this is owing the vast number of divorces that hare 
taken place in this country. Indeed, these have 
been multiplied so much of late years that the lower 
classes of people, copying the example of their su- 
periors, have as it were laughed at all moral obliga- 
tion, and endeavoured to — 2 e the basis of human 
society. The evil has spread far and wide, and we 
Should not have been so explicit on it, had it not 
been learnedly animadverted upon, by some of the 
members of both houses of parliament, who are in 
their private and public characters, an ornament to 
human society. Methods have been proposed to 
put a stop to the growing evil, but they have all 
met with violent opposition, and where it will end 


God only knows. 


'The church of England, though she does not 
consider marriage as a sacrament, yet looks upon 't 
as an institution so sacred, that it ought always to 
be celebrated by an ecclesiastical person. And by 
several canons of our church, it is declared to be no 
less than prostituting one's daughter, to give her in 
marriage without the blessing of the priest. But 
marriages without this sanction are not, therefore, 
null and void, for, though the positive law of man 
# 
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only makes marriages, otherwise solemnized, ir- 
regular, but does not dissolve them. EY 

There is no canon, or custom of this realm, 
which prohibits marriages to be solemnized at an 
time. The ecclesiastical courts, it is true, pretend, 


that a licence is necessary, to impower persons to 


marry, during such times as are said to be prohi- 
bited, viz. from Advent-Sunday, to the Octave of 
the Epiphany inclusive; from Septuagesima-Sunday, 
till the Sunday after Easter inclusive ; and from the 
fist of the Rogation-days, that is, the Monday be- 
fore 9 till the day before Trinity- 
Sunday inclusive. 
times, they allow no person to marry by banes only, 
as at other times of the year. | 
For better security against clandestine marriages, 
the church orders, that all marriages be celebrated 
in the day time. By the LXIId canon, they are 
ordered to be performed in time of divine service; 
but that practice is now almost, by universal con- 
dent, laid aside and discontinued. Ihe canonical 
hours for celebrating matrimony are, from eight to 
twelve in the forenoon. Formerly it was required, 
that the bridegroom and bride should be fasting, 


| when they made their matrimonial vow ; by which 


means they were Secured from being made incapable, 
by drink, of acting decently and discreetly in so 
weighty an affair, £2 „ 

Ihe impediments to marriage are specified in the 
1024 canon of our church, and are these: 1. A 
preceding marriage, or contract, or any contro- 
versy or suit depending upon the same. 2. Consan- 
guinity or affinity. 3. Want of the consent of parents 
or guardians, In Henry VIIIch's time, an act was 
passed, that marriages, solemnisedand consummated, 
Should stand good, notwithstanding any precontract, 
tat had not been consummated, But this was done 
only to gratity the king: and therefore, in the next 
reign, this act was repealed. As to the impediment 
ot consanguinity or affinity, there is a table of pro- 
hibited degrees drawn up by archbishop Parker, 
and set forth by authority in 1563. 

There is one objection that has been made to the 
ceremony of marriage in the church of Kagland, 
and that is the use of the ring. Among the ancient 
eathens the ring was considered as an emblem of 
eternity, because à ring has no end. We find several 
instances of this in ancient history, particularly 
among the Egyptians, and it was to please the Hea- 
lens that the Christian clergy, about the latter end 

6 the sixth century, adopted the ceremony. From 
tat time till the reformation, it was kept up; but in 
in the Greek church, the parties in marriage ex- 


uring these pretended prohibited 


change rings with each other, so that both husband 
and wife has one each. At the reformation, it was 
retained by the Latherans, and by the church of 
England, but all other Protestant churches explode:l 
it, However, as the English Dissenters are all 


called Quakers, who never make use of it. All we 


not think it worth the mentioning, nor a subject of 
Serious enquiry. If women will have husbands, no 
doubt but they}will accept of the ring along with the 
male partner; for as Mr. Gray says, | 


US What female heart's averse to gold.” 


It puts us in mind of what Cartwright, the Puri- 
tan minister said, when being asked what objec- 
tions he had to a square hat, answered, that his 
head was not square. There are some other religious 
disputes, which might be terminated in the same 
manner. 55 ; h 

We are here obliged to take notice of another ob- 
jection made by several persons, and that is against 
the following words, With my body I thee wor- 
Ship.” This was a dreadful bugbear to some enthu- 
siasts in the last century, who did not understand 
| what the word worship pointed out. They ima- 
gined that worship and divine service were synony- 
mous terms. 
pression is, that as the Christian dedicates himself 
wholly to God, so the man who enters into the 
marriage state should consider thathe is so connected 
with his wife, as not to have any thing to do with 
harlots. | | | 

As my is necessary on many accounts, and 
as it is one of the ordinances appointed to be observed 

in the church, so it ought to be attended to with 
eat care, nor was it ever despised but by libertines. 

The comforts of society; the mutual assistance that 
the one sex should give to the other; the propaga- 
tion of the human species; the ce of bringing up 
1 and industry in providing for them, ate 

all included under this name. Ihe debauchee may 
enjoy a temporary pleasure, attended with a severe 
repentance; the virtuous man who is married knows 
the sweets of human life. If he is afflicted, he has 
a helpmate to symphthize with him; if he is in a 
state of prosperity, then she will partake of his com- 
- forts. | Their children will grow up together as or- 


heaven, and on a death-hed it will be their consola- 


tion, that they have not lived in vain. We cannot 
| | con-<iude 
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obliged to marry in the church they use the ring in 
common with others, except the #T!/ends, vulgarly 


have to say concerning this dispute, is, that we do 


Now the simple meaning of the ex- 


naments of human society, as saints prepared for 
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conclude this article better than in the words of 
Milton, the greatest poet perhaps that ever lived in 


the world, next to the inspired Writers. 


| Hail, wedded love! mysterious law! true source 


Of human oftspring ! sole propriety | 
In paradise, uf all things common else 

By thee adulterous lust was driven from man, 
Among the bestial herds to range: by thee, 
Founded in reason, loyal, just, and pure, 
Relations dear, and the charities 

Of father, son, and brother, first were known; 
Perpetual fountain of domestic sweets 

Here love his golden shafts employs, here lights 
His constant lamp, and waves his purple wings: 
Here reigns and revels; not in the bought smile 
Of harlots, loveless, joyless, unindear'd, 
Casual fruition; nor in court-amours, : 
Mix'd dance, or wanton mask, or. midnight ball, 
Or serenade, which the starv'd lover sings 


To his proud fair, best quitted with disdain. 


The next thing to be considered is, the visitation 
of the sick, a duty which hath been attended to 
amongst all ranks and denominations of Christians, 
and it points out a fixed belief of eternity; for what 
occasion would there be to visit the sick, if there 
was not a belief of an aweful change taking place 
soon afterwards. We know but of one objection 
tkat has been made to the office for the visitation of 
the sick, and that is, the absolution. Undoubtedly, 
there are here some words that might have been more 
clearly expressed, so as to remove all sorts of doubt, 
and to extinguish ambiguity ; but where is perfection 
to be found in human things? It appears by the 
rubric, that the minister is to pronounce this absolu- 
tion in consequence of a firm persuasion that the 
sick man is a real penitent; and as he does it by the 
authority of Christ, consequently we should ima- 

ine that no real Protestant would consider it in an 
improper light We are loth to enter into disputes 


of that nature; but this much is certain, that abso- 


lution to sick persons was very early used in the 


church, even before the time of Constantine the 


Great; but if it was turned to superstition after- 
wards; we are not to answer for it, being convinced 
that the church of England gives no encouragement 
to it, unless a few simple words can be construed to 
that purpose. 

The burial of the dead naturally follows the visi- 
tation of the sick, and the rubric enjoins that it shall 
not be used for any that die unbaptized or excom- 
municated, or who have laid violent hands on them- 


on such a subject. 


| 


selves. These words of the rubric have occasion! 
much controversy ; for first it supposes, or at lea 
insinuates, that those who die unbaptized cannot be 
saved. This notion was never embraced in the 
Christian church till the tenth century, when it 
was established into a law by the council of g. 
John de Lateran. Secondly, as to persons excom. 
municated in the church of England, they may be 
so for civil offences, and to deny them Christian by. 
rial, according to the rites of their own church, is 


Joining civil and ecclesiastical jutisdiction together. 
Lastly, as to those who have laid violent hands on 


themselves, the general practice of this country has 
set aside the barbarity of the rubric. Inquest ge. 
nerally set aside common homicides, because it i; 
imagined that none would put an end to their lives, 
unless they were madmen. To despise life, indicates 
a privation of judgment, and therefore we generally 
find that our inquests return their verdicts Lunacy, 
However, this is not all, the sentiment arises accor- 
ding to the sense of the rubric, from a belief that 
those who lay violent hands on themselves can have 
no time to repent, and consequently are lost for ever. 
That self-murder is a horrid crime is not to be dis- 
puted, and God forbid that we should stand up in 
defence of it; but then who is to limit Divine om- 
nipotence? Mr. Clark repeats a story, which al- 
though perhaps not true, yet it may serve to point 
out the sentiments of a charitable Christian. 

A very profane man riding one day on horse back, 
fell and was killed in the very act of Swearing. That 
his soul was gone to hell most people believed, and 
yet a bye-stander declared he heard a voice utter the 
following words :— 


Betwixt the saddle and the ground, 
Merey was sought, and mercy found. 


We mention this, not as a real fact, but only to 
point out what are frequently the sentiments of men 
Great caution should be used in 
forming notions of the state of our departed friends. 
God has ways to govern the exertions of his glo- 
rious attributes, with which we are utterly unac- 
quainted, and to acknowledge our ignorance 15 the 
Sure way to attain to wisdom. : 

There is, however, another objection to this cere- 
mony, which has been frequently made by the Die- 
senters, and that arises fföm the repetition of the 
words, © In sure and certain hope of resurection #0 
eternal life.” By a sure and certain hope can only 
be meant a well grounded hope, and that 1s such an 


hope as is founded upon rational principles. _ 
: : . | 10109 
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fore, if there is any ambiguity in the expression, it 
does not seem to arise from superstition in our re- 
formers, but rather from a charitable principle. 
The next ceremony in the church of 1 is, 
lat of returning thanks to the great God of nature 
and providence, for delivering women in child-birth. 
This practice is attended to in one form or other by 


all the Protestant churches we know of, whether 


established by law, or Dissenters. And can any 
thing in the world be more just? Natural religion 
points out that we should return thanks to G0 for 
erery favour we receive from him, and Christianity 
enforces the duty by the most solemn sanctions. 
Our gratitude should at least be, as far as lays in 
our power, proportioned to the benefits we have re- 
ceived ; and what sufferings in this life can be com- 
paired with those of a woman who goes through 
the pains of OR ? And, if the affliction is 
50 great lf there is a living mother, and what is 
still more, a living child : How chearfully should 
those concerned go into the house of God, and ac- 
knowledge the obligation they are under to him. 
So far as we know, there has never yet been any ex- 
ception made to a single passage in this office, b 
any of our Dissenting brethren. It follows the 
practice of the Jewish church, in which they were 
to offer a turtle-dove, or two nary. e but 
Christianity requires the sacrifice of the heart. | 
The commination, the last ceremony to be taken 
notice of, has its rise from a practice in the ancient 
church, when the bishop, or in his absence, any 
other lawful minister, declared, that those who had 
not repented of gross sins or immoralities, should 
not presume to come to the Lord's table. That 
such a practice existed in the primitive church, is 
acknowledged in the rubric to this office. The 
hole ceremony is plain and simple, and the man 
wio-is conscious of his guilt, may freely acknow- 
ledge himself as cursed in the sight of God for the 
ans he has committed, without losing hopes of the 
Divine favour, which no doubt will be communi- 
cared to him in consequence of his accepting of sal- 
OY according to the terms offered in the gos- | 


Such 1s the public service of the church of Eng- 
land, and perhaps, upon a dispassionate enquiry, it 
will be found chat very few exceptions in the eye 
of cuson can be made to it. There can be no cri- 
ucimg, however, in these affairs, so that we tust 
ek with candour, concerning all those who differ 

mn us, - 


the next thing to be considered in the church of 


E 1, 2 « $M . | 
England is, her governmenr, which is different from 


all other Protestant churches in the world. Slie is 
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the same in her discipline, and both these must be 
explained to the reader. 
England is governed in ecclesiastical matters, by 
two archbishops, and twenty-four bishops, and un- 
der these, by deans of cathedrals, arch-deacons, rec- 
tors, and vicars of parishes; all which must be pro- 
perly attended to, especially as we must soon take 
notice of Calvinism and the church of Scotland. 
_ » Though bishops, in the primitive church, were 


increased, it was: found necessary to enlarge the 
episcopal power; therefore, as before, there was 
commonly a bishop placed in every great city, so 
now, in every metropolis, as the Romans called it, 
or mother city, of every province, wherein were 
courts of civil judicature, there was a metropolitan 
or archbishop, who had ecclesiastical jurisdiction 
over all the bishops of that province. His jurisdic- 
tion consisted in ordaining, or ratifying the elections 
and ordinations of all other bishops; and once a 
year he was to summon them all to a synod, in 
' which he presided, to enquire into their conduct, 
to censure with suspension, or deprivation, and 
to hear and determine causes between contending 
bishops. 3 
Dr. Bingham is of opinion, that archbishop was 
originally E another name for patriarch; though, 
in process of time, their jurisdiction became dis- 
tinct. Se 
The first establishment of archbishoprics in Eng- 
land, if we may credit Bede, one of the most ancient 
writers of the English nation, was in the time of 
Lucius, said to be the first Christian king of Eng- 
land; who, after the conversion of his subjects, 
erected three archbishoprics, at London, Vork, and 
Landaff, then called Caerleon. The dignity of 
archbishop continued in the see of London 180 
ears, till, in the time of the Saxons, it was trans- 
ated to Canterbury, where it has continued ever 
since; and Vork remains a metropolitical see to this 
day. 5 
Augustin, the monk, who was sent by pope Gre- 
gory, to convert the English nation, in the reign of 


Ethelbert, king of Kent, was the first bishop of 


Canterbury; but Theodore, the sixth in succession 
after him, was the first archbishop of that see. The 
archbishops of Canterbury had anciently the pri- 
macy not only over England, but Ireland also, and 


all the bishops of the latter were consecrated by 


him. He was stiled by pope Urban II.“ Alterius 


Orbis Papa; he had a perpetual legantine power 


annexed to his archbishopric ; he had some marks 
of royalty, such as the power of coining money. 


&c. Since the reformation, he is stiled Primate 
10 | anal 
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all vested with the same office, yet as Christianity 
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and Metropolitan of all England: archbishop Cran- 


mer was the first who bore. this title. As to pre- 
cedency, there have been ancient contests about it, 


as also about the oath of canonical obedience, be- 


tween the two archiepiscopal sees. Some antiqua- 
ries will have it, that the archbishop of York was 
origir.ally. primate of the Britisgh church; for Lon- 
don never was a Roman colony, or the seat of the 
Roman emperors, as York was, where both Severus 
and Constantius Chlorus lived and died, and where 
Constantine the Great was born; and from hence 
they infer, that, where the emperors resided, that 
was the most likely place to have pre-eminence 
above the rest. However it be, in the reign of 
Henry I. William Corbel, archbishop of Canter- 


bury, obtained from the pope the character of le- 


gate, by which he secured to himself a superiority 
over the see of York, which he visited jure lega- 
tionis. But after his death, the contest still con- 
tinued. For we find, that in the reign of Henry II. 


a synod being called at Westminster by the pope's 


legate, the archbishop of Cantei bury coming first, 
Seated himself at the right hand of the legate; but 
Vork, coming — 4 refused to take the seat 
on the left hand, and demanded Canterbury's place; 
which the latter refusing, Vork sat down in his lap. 
This occasioned the synod to break up in disorder, 
and both parties appealing to the pope, the contest 
was decided in favour of the see of Canterbury, 
which enjoys tlie precedency to this da 


The privileges of the archbishop of Canterbury 


are, among others, to crawn the kings of England ; 
to have prelates for his officers ; as the bishop of 
London his provincial dean; the bishop of Winches- 


ter his chancellor ; the bishop of Lincoln his vice- | 


chancellor ; the bishop of Salisbury his precentor ; 
the bishop of Worcester his chaplain ; and the bi- 
chop of Rochester his crosier-bearer ; which last 
office, since the times of Po has ceased. He 


is also the first peer of England, next to the royal 


family. | 

The archbishop of Canterbury hath the supreme 

verninent of ecclesiastical matters, next under the- 
oy Upon the death of any suffragan bishop, the 
custody of his see devolves upon the archbishop ; he 
hath a power of censuring any bishop in: his pro-- 
vince ; he hath an ancient right to preside in all 
provincial councils of his suffragans, which formerly 
were held once a year, but have been discontinued. 


a long time; so that his power of examining things 


thoughout his province is devolved to his courts; 
of which he holds several, as the court of arches, 
prerogative-court, court of peculiars, &c. and he 
has the probate of wills. . 


or rux CHURCH or ENGLAND. 


( As to the archbishop of York, he is now «tile 
primate and metropolitan of and takes 
place of all peers, except the arch ishop of Canter- 
bury, the lord Chancellor. He had originally 
the primacy, not only over twelve ish sees, but 
also over all the bishoprics of Scotland. But Scot. 
land has disxowned his prerogative many years since, 
and the archbishopric itself bath swallowed up sexe. 
ral smaller and more inconsiderable bishoprics ; 80 
that the whole province is now reduced to four 
| sees; Durham, Chester, Carlisle, and Man. 
Scotland, whilst episcopacy prevailed in that coun- 
„had two archbishops ; viz. of St. Andrews and 
gow 3 the former of whom was primate of 
Scotland. „ | | 
Wales also anciently boasted of an archbishop, 
whose see, as has been observed, was established at 


vid's. But the plague raging very much in that 
country, the archiepiscopal see was again removed 
to Doll, in Bretagne; where this dignity ended. 
Notwithstanding which, in after ages, the Bricons 
or Welsh, commenced an action, on that account, 
against the archbishop of Can 
Ireland has four archbishops : of Armagh, Dub- 
lin, Cassil, and Tuam, of whom the archbishop of 
Armagh is primate of all Ireland. | | 
The earliest account we have of British bishops, 
is carried up no higher than the council of Arles, 


century; at whieh were present the bishops of Lon- 
don, York, and Caerleon.. | 


chosen = the chapters,. whether monks or preben- 
daries. From the conqueror's time to the reign of 


at a public meeting of the bishops and barons, 
the king himself being present at the solemnity, 
who claimed a right: of the bishops by de- 
livering to them the ring and the pastoral staff. It 


of bishops to themselves; and this oecasioned great 
Struggles and contests between the Roman pontiffs 


between king John and the pope, the former, by his 


to the cathedral churches. A statute, in the reign of 


send his Conge d'eslire to the dean and chapter, or 


And, after the bishop thus el 


Caerleon ; and was afterwards translated to St. Da- 


„but were cast. 


assembled by the emperor Constantine, in the fourth 
Before the Norman conquests, bishops were 


king John, it was the custom to chuse bishops | 


is true, the popes endeavoured to gain the election 


and our kings. At length, after various disputes 
charter A. D. 1215, . the right of election 


Henty VIII. setties the election of bishop as follows: 
„The king, upon the vacancy. of the see, was to 


prior and convent, and in. case they delayed the | 
election above twelve days, the crown Was em- 


powered to nominate the by letters patent. 
| „ bad taken an 


bath 
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th of fealty to the king, his majesty, by his letters 
— under the broad _ Sign) he — to 
the archbishop, with orders to confirm it, and con- 
' gecrare the elect. And lastly, if the persons as- 
signed to elect and consecrate, deferred the perform- 
ing their respective offices twenty days, they were 


to incur a præmunire.“ But a statute of Edward 


Vl. made a change in the manner of electing bishops, 
and transferred the choice wholly from the deans and 
chapters to the crown. The preamble in the first 
pace alledges the inconveniences of the former man- 
ner of electing, from the circumstances of dela 
and expence: which it is said in the preamble, 
« that the said elections are in very deed no elections, 
but only by a writ of conge d'eslire have colours, 
shadows, and pretences of election: that they serve 
to no purpose, and seem derogatory and prejudicial 
to the king's prerogative royal, to whom only apper- 
tains the collation and gift of all archbishoprics and 
bichoprics, and suffragan bishops, within his high- 
ness's dominions. Fhis statute therefore enacts, that 
« for the future no conge d'eslire, shall be granted, 
nor any election be made by the dean and chapter, 
but that the archbishopric or bishopric shall be 
conferred by the king's nomination in his letters 
patent.” But this alteration made by the statute 
of king Edward is no longer in force; and the 
_— of sending doww the conge deslire is re- 
SO red. 


Upon the vacanc of a bishop's 5ee, the king 


g ants a license, under the great seal, tro the dean 
and chapter, to elect the person, whom by his let- 
ters missive he hath appointed; and they are to 
chuse no other. The dean and chapter, having 
made their election accordingly, certify it under 
their common: seal to the king, and to the archbishop 
ot the province; and to the bishop thus elected; then 
the king gives his royal assent under the great seal, 
directed to the archbishop, commanding him to 
confirm- and consecrate the bishop thus elected. 
The archbishop then subseribes his fiat confirmatio, 
and grants a commission to the vicar general to per- 
form all the acts requisite thereto: who thereupon 
SUES out a summons to all persons, who may ob- 
ject to the election, to appear, &c. which citation 


s athxed on the door of Bow church. At the time 


and place appointed, the proctor for the dean and 
onapter exhibits the royal assent, and the commission 
of the archbishop, which are both read, and ac- 
«pted by the vicar general. Then the new bishop 
w presented by the proctor to the vicar general: 


and, three proclamations being made for the op- pr 


_ of the election to appear, and none appearing, 


* Vicar general confirms and ratifies the. choice 


of the person elected; who takes the oaths of su- 
premacy, canonical obedience, and that against si- 
Mony. 

Til this act of confirmation is performed, the 
bishop elect may be rejected, because there may be 
seasons assigned why he should not be made a bishop; | 
which is the reason of the above mentioned citations, 
and proclamations. 

After confirmation 


the imposition of hands and prayer, according to the 


form laid down in the Common Prayer book. 
Which done, the bishop is complete as well in rela- 


tion to spiritualities as temporalities. Justice Dode- 


ridge, in his argument of Evans and Ascue's case, 


sa yx, there is a spiritual marriage between the bishop 
and his church, which is begun hy election, con- 


tracted by contirmation,. and consummated by con- 


secration. | : 5K 8 
A bishop of England is a peer of the realm, and, 


as duch, sits and votes in the house of lords. He is 


a baron in a three-fold manner, viz. Feudal, in re- 
ard of the temporalities annexed to his bishopric ; 


y writ, as being summoned by writ to parliament; 


and by patent and creation. Accordingly he has 
the precedence of all other barons, and votes as ba- 
ron and bisghop. But tho? their peerage never was 
denied, it has been contested whether the bishops 
have @ right to vote in criminal matters. This right 
was disputed as early as the reign of Henry II. and 
we find this decision of the controversy; arch- 


bishops, bishops, &c. in like manner as the rest of 
che barons, ought to be present at the judgments in 
the king's courts until it come to dimunitron of 


members, or to death. The reason which the ca- 
nonist give, why bishops should not be present in 
cases of blood, is, because they contract an irregu- 
larity thereby. Vet archbishop Cranmer, being one 
of the privy-council to Edward VI. signed the 
warrant for the execution of Thomas 
high admiral of England. And the archbishop of 
Canterbury was the first in commission at the trial 


of Mary, queen of Scots. And, in- the earl of- 


Strafford's case, in the reign- of Charles I. when 
Williams archbishop of York, declared his opinion, 
that the bishops ought not to be present at the passing 
of the act of attainder, it was looked upon as be- 
traying a fundamental right of the whole order. 
At present, the bishops have their vote in the trial 


and arraignment of a peer; but, before sentence of . 


death is passed, they withdraw, and vote by their 


F r. | 
The jurisdiction of a bishop, in England, con- 
sists, in collating to benefices; granting institutions 
on 


, the next thing to be done is 
consecration ; which the archbishop performs by 


Seymour, lord 
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twelve and twenty. 
bly was named by the bishop. Above all, was the 


dress presided. 


on che presentation of other patrons; commanding 


induction: taking care of the profits of vacant be- 


nefices for the use of the successors; visiting his 
diocese once in three years ; in suspending, depriving, 
degrading, and excommunicating ; in granting af. 
ministrations, and taking care of the probate of 
wills: these parts of his function depend on the ec- 
clesiastical law. By the common law, he is to cer- 
tify the judges touching legitimate and illegitimate 
births, and marriages. And to this jurisdiction, by 
the statute law, belongs the licensing of physicians, 
chirurgeons, school-masters; and the uniting small 
parishes ; which last privilege is now peculiar to the 
bishop of Norwich. 


The bishops courts have this privilege above the 


civil courts, that writs are issued out from them in 
the name of the bishop himself, and not in the 
king's name, as in other courts. The judge of the 
bishop's court is his chancellor, anciently called Ec- 
clesiæ Causidicus, the Church Lawyer. 

The bishops of Scotland anciently exercised their 
episcopal functions wherever they were, there being 
no distinct dioceses in that kingdom till the reign of 
Malcolm III. about the year 1070. Whilst epis- 


copacy prevailed in that kingdom, the form of 


church government stood thus: In every parish, the 
COgnizance of some offences belonged to the session, 
a judicature where the minister presided ex officio. 


But, if the case proved too intricate, it was referred 


to the presbytery, a superior judicature consist- 
ing of a certain number of ministers, between 
Ihe moderator of this assem- 


convocation, in which the archbishop of St. An- 
And, besides these, every bishop, 
ſor the causes of testaments, &c. had his official 
or commissary, who was judge of that court within 
the diocese. Ihe bishops of that kingdom were 
like wise lords of parliament. 22 


In the reign of Henry II. A. D. 1177, the Scotch 


bishops and abbots obliged themselves by oath to 


own the archbishop of York for their metropolitan, 


and consented that their successors should repair to 
York for consecration. But in the reign of Ed- 
ward IV. A. D. 1471, the pope made the church 
of Scotland independent of the see of York, in- 
duced to it by complaint of bishop Graham, that, 
when England and Scotland were upon terms of 


hostility, the Scotch bishops had no opportunity of 


having recourse to their metropolitan, and bringing 
appeals to him. 

The ecclesiastical government of Ireland hath 
been from ancient time by hishops, consecrated 


either by the archbishop of Canterbury, or by one | 


——_— 


.writs which are 
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another. But in the year 1152, as we find, in Ph;. 


lip of Flattesbury, “ Christianus, bishop of Lismore, 
legate of all Ireland, held a famous council at Meth, 
where were present the bishops, abbots, princes, 


dukes, and magistrates of Ireland; and there, hy 
authority of the pope, with advice of the cardinals, 
and consent of the -bishops, abbots, and. others, ther: 


met together, four archbishoprics were established 


in Ireland, Armagh, Dublin, Cassil, and Tuam.“ 

The bishop af the Isle of Man is a baron of the 
Isle. He has this peculiar privilege, that, if any ot 
his tenants. be guilty of a capital crime and is to he 
tried for his life, the bishop's steward may demand 
him from the lord's bar, and try him in the bishop's 
court, by a jury of his own tenants ; and, in case 
of conviction, bis lands are forfeited to the bishop. 
When the bishopric is vacant, the lord of the Idle 
nominates a person, and presents him to the king of 
England for his royal assent, and then to the arch- 
bishop of York to be consecrated. After which he 
becomes subject to him as his metropolitan. 

The next officer to the bishop in precedency, 15 
the dean, who with great” propriety wear be called 
the master of the cathedral, or president of the chap- 
ter. His office is just what the deacon's was in the 
ancient church,' for his duty 1s to govern every 
thing of a domestic nature belonging to the cathe- 
dral. He sits as president among the canons and 
prebendaries. His name is first mentioned in all 
leases granted by the chapter, and in the king“ 

ere for the election of a bishop. 

They are frequently advanced to bishoprics, or at 
least their office is considered as leading to it. 

As there are two foundations of cathedral 

churches in England, the old and the new, the new 


| erected by Henry VIII. so there are two ways of 


creating deans. Those of the old foundation, as 
the deans of St. Paul's, York, &c. are raised to that 
dignity, much after the same manner as bishops; 
the king first sending his warrant, the chap- 
ter clecting, and the king confirming. the elec- 
tion. Those of the new found ation, whos 
deaneries were raised upon the ruins of priorics and 
convents, such as the deans of Canterbury, Dur- 
ham, Ely, Norwich, Winchester, &c. are dona- 
tive, and Ae. by a shorter course, namely, bs 


the king's letters patent, without any election of 


confirmation. | | Ps 
There are cathedral: churches, that never ha 


dean, and in which the bishop is head of the chap- 


5 ee 
ter, and in his absence, the archdeacon ; 3 
the cathedrals of St. David and Landaff —.— 
are aiso deans without a chapter; such as the 


. . 8 ; , * ta 
of Battle in Sussex: and there are deans without? 
: | jurisdiction ; 
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jurisdietion ; as the dean of the chapel royal, &c. 
A dean, without a chapter, has a jurisdiction in the 
ecclesiastical matters, arising in the several parishes 


within his peculiar. Rural deans, who, originally, 
exercised jurisdiction over deaneries, and afterwards 


became only the bishop's substitutes, to grant letters 
of administration, probate of wills, &c. are now 
ite laid aside, and their office is lost in that of the 
archdeacons and chancellors. | | 

dean and chapter are the bishop's council, to 
assist him in the affairs of religion, and to assent to 
every grant, which the bishop shall make to bind his 
successors; and as a deanery is a spiritual diginity, 
a man cannot be a dean and prebendary of the same 
church. ' 1 | 
Though ecclesiastical bodies, in cathedrals, are 
very ancient in England, yet it does not appear, that 
they had any jurisdiction peculiar to themselves dur- 
ing the Saxon times. Sir Edward Coke says, there 
were chapters, as the bishop's council, before they 
had distinct possessions, and that the bishops parted 
with some of their possessions to them, and so be- 
cane patrons of the prebends of the church. 

In the reign of king Charles I. a remonstrance was 
presented to the parliament, by the Presbyterian 
party, setting forth the great revenues, and the little 
use of deans and chapters. And, the same year, 80 
fatal to episcopacy and the hierarchy, the commons 
voted, that all deans, deans and chapters, preben- 


daries, canons, &c. should be abolished, and their 


| lands employed to the advancement of learning and 
Diety. 1 1 | | 
The next officer in the church of England is, the 
archdeacon, and he may be called the bishop's vicar, 
or substitute, as he acts great part of what was the 
duty of the bishops formerly; and though arch- 
deacons, in these last ages of the church; have usu- 
ally been of the order of presbyters, or priests, yet 
anciently they were no more than deacons ; as the 
name imports. But how the archdeacon came b 
his honour, and after what manner he was invested, 
5s 2 matter of some dispute among learned men. 
dalmatius, and some others, are of opinion, that ori- 
ginally he was no more than the senior deacon. 
Others think, the dignity was always elective, and 
in the breast of the bishop : and St. Jerome plainly 
_ that the office went not by seniority, but by 
ection, 0. 
The office of archdeacon was always a place of 
great honour and reputation ; for he was the bishop's 
constant attendant and assistant; by which means 
e commonly gained such an interest, as to get him- 
«lf closen, before the presbyters, to succeed the 


bop. His business was, 1. To attend the bishop 
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at the altar, and to administer the cup, when the 


bishop celebrated the eucharist. He was to order 


all things relating to the inferior clergy, such as to 
appoint readers, acolythists, subdeacons, &c. 2. He 
was to assist the bishop in managing the church 
revenues assigning their several portions to the poor, 
orphans, &c. Upon which account, Prudentius, 
describing the office of St. Laurence, whom he 
makes to be archdeacon of Rome, among other 
things, assigns him the keys of the church's treazure, 
and the care of dispensing the oblations of the peo- 
ple : and he introduces the Heathen persecutcr de- 
manding of him those treasures ; which he promis- 
ing to do, in a short time brought before him the 
poor, the lame, the blind, and the infirm, telling 
him, those were the riches, which he had in his cus- 
tody. 3. Aother part of his office was to assist the 


bishop in preaching, and in 3 the inferior 


clergy. 4. He was also invested with the power 
of censuring deacons, the inferior clergy, but 
not presbyters. 5. As to his jurisdiction, it will 
admit of a dispute, whether it originally extended 
over the whole diocese, or was confined to the 
city or mother church. In the middle ages of 


the church, there 1s no question but his power ex- 


tended over the whole diocese. 6. Valesius ob- 
serves, that the archdeacons were also called Cor- 


Episcopi. This may seem at first only a corrup- 


tion of the Chorepiscopus, because, in latter ages, 
the power of the ancient Chorepiscopi dwindled 
into that of the archdeacons. But when it is con- 
sidered, that the deacons anciently were called the 
bishop's eyes, ears, mouth, or heart, it will appear 


very probable, that the archdeacon was called, by 


way of eminence, Cor-episcopi, 1. e. the bishop's 
heart. | 
. How long this office has existed in England, can- 


not well be known; but probably long before the 


Norman conquest. At present there are sixty of 


them, because some bishoprics being large, it is 


necessary there should be in them more than one, 
The office is not altogether a sinecure, but it is not 
much unlike it, and sometimes we find the bishop 
of a diocese acting the part of archdeacon in ano- 
ther. It does not prevent them from holding other 
livings, even at present, nor 1s a dispensation ne- 
cessary. Some of them have been advanced to 


bishoprics, without having any other dignity in the 


church; and at present they are to summon the 
clergy to meet them at some particular place, where 
they hear a sermon, and deliver a charge. On 
these occasions a free gift is bestowed upon the 
archdeacon, and he makes presentations either to 
the bishop or the spiritual court, of every thing he 

7 X | | finds 
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finds amiss. It is his duty to examine candidates 
for the ministry. This part of his duty, however, 
generally devolves on the bishop's ns, 

The rectors and vicars of parishes are the next to 
be considered. The rectors are those who have the 
whole emoluments of the livings without any de- 
ductions. On the other hand, the vicars are such 
as whose livings were either subject to cathedrals, 
ar to religious convents. Many of both are pre- 

y the lords of ma- 
nors. By the constitution of the church of Eng- 
land, no clergyman, who is an incumbent, and has 


the tythes, is obliged to preach more than one ser- 


mon on Sunday ; but prayers are to he read in the 
afternoon. This was the reason why a new order 
of the clergy took place about the latter end of the 
reign of queen Elizabeth, and these were called Lec- 
turers. They were at that time mostly composed of 
Puritan ministers, who scrupled to read the prayers, 
on account of the ceremonies. Ihey were men of 
Sour tempers, full of austerity, excessively proud, 
and continually abusing such of the bishops as were 
fond of ceremonies. T 


* 


heir followers were among 


che lower orders of the people, over whom they 


exercised an unlimited power. Many of the ladies, 
however, were their adherents, and the noblemen, 
disaffected to government, took them into their 
families, as tutors to their children. | 

- When Dr. Laud was advanced to the see of Can- 


terbury, he resolved to a0 many things in the 


Protestant church of England, and he began with 
putting an end to the lectureships. Nothing could 
have 2 more iniquitous, for the people paid 
for the lecturer, who was not provided for them by 
law. . 

At the restoration, 1660, lectureships were re- 
stored, and they have continued on the same footing 
ever since. And here it is necessary to observe, 
that as these lecturers are paid by the people of the 


parish, so their choice or election falls on the house- 


keepers in general. They have no right to demand 
any thing; but we hope there are few men of piety, 
whether churchmen or Dissenters, who will refuse 
them so small a pittance, —especially as they dis- 
as 4 their duty, trusting in the benevolence of the 
arish. 
p There is one ona orgy, made by the 
parishioners against the ministers of their parishes, 
and that is, that although they pay their lecturers, 
yet the incumbent can at any time refuse him the 
pulpit. That the incumbent has a right to do so by 
law, cannot be disputed; but it has been considered 
as extremely hard, by several well-meaning pious 
men, that as the law has made no provision for 


has never 


Sermons in the-afternoon, so when the people are 


willing to pay a preacher, it is rather cruel to hinder 
them. | 


It is undoubtedly the duty of the rector of every 
parish to deny his pulpit to a man of a scandalous life, 
whose character has been blackened by the most 
enormous crimes ; but we really believe the people 
seldom, if ever, chuse such persons, but quite the 
reverse. Some small difference in sentiment should 
not induce the minister of a parish to disoblige his 
people; for in such cases he will but little esteeme! 
by them; and if preachers are not esteemed, their 


public ministrations will have but little effect on 


the hearers. We cannot comprehend every thing, 
but in all religious disputes, we ought to 4 cue 
that the people may not be confused in their no- 
tions, because confusion in these matters generally 
leads them to Deism. ; 
The last order of the clergy, and such as have no 
benefices annexed to their titles, are the chaplain, 
and these by statute, 21 Henry VIII. are to be kept 
by particular persons. The act, however, contracts 
the number in the following manner :—An arch- 
bishop is allowed to have eight; a duke, six; a 
dutchess, two, besides the six her husband has, and 
she has a right to retain two after she is a widow, 
and although she should marry again; a marquis is 
allowed, five; and an earl the same number; the 
lord Almoner, two; a viscount, four ; a baron, 
three ; the widows of viscounts and barons two 
each; a bishop, three; the chancellor, six; chief 
justice, one; clerk of the closet, two; master of 
the rolls, two; comptroller of the household, two; 
dean of the chapel, two; a knight of the garter, 
three; secretary of state, two; treasurer of the 
household, two; and the wardens of the cinque 
ports, one. By 25 of Henry VIII. every judge of 
the ki os and common-pleas, the chief ba- 
ron of the exchequer, the king's attorney, and soli- 
citor- general, is permitted to retain one chaplain, 
who shall be attendant on his person, and may have 
one benefice without being resident on it. And by 
statute 33 of the same king, the groom of the stole, 
the treasurer of the king's chamber, and the chan- 


- 


cellor of the dutchy, are allowed to retain. one chap- 


lain each. 
Before we conclude this account of the church of 


England, it is necessary we should say a few words 


8 convocation; for altho that court 
n permitted to do any business during 
the last sixty years, yet it still meets on the secon 


day of every session of parliament. It is an assem- 


bly of the clergy of England, by their represem a- 
tives, to consult of ecclesiastical matters, and con- 
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cists, like parliament, of an upper and lower house. 

jn the upper-house, all the archbishops and bishops 
dit, and in the lower, the inferior clergy, who are 

represented by their proctors ; consisting of all the 

deins and archdeacons, of one proctor for every 
| chapter, and two for the clergy of every diocese, 

in all one hundred and forty three divines, viz. 
Twenty-two deans, fifty-three archdeacons, twenty 
four prebends, and forty-four proctors of the dio- 
cesian clergy. The lower house chuses its prolocu- 
tor or speaker, and presents him to the archbishops 
and bishops of the upper house. 
take care that the members attend, to collect their 
debates and votes, and to carry their resolutions to 
the upper house. . 

The lower house of convocation was formerly 
called together by two distinct writs. The first 
was the parliamentary, or king's writ, to the bi- 
chops of every diocese, summouning them to parlia- 
ment, with a clause in it, requiring each chapter to 
dend one of their body, and the clergy of each dio- 


cese two proctors, to represent them 1n parliament ; | 


and whence some have been of opinion, that the 
clergy sat, together with the laity, in parliament, 
till the reign of Henry VIII. when they fell under 


legatine power, and forfeited their seats there. It 
is certain, the lower house of convocation, in the 
next reign, apprehended they had a right to sit in 
parliament, and therefore petitioned the upper house, 
to intercede with the king and protector, that they 
might be restored to the same. This was again 
attempted in the latter end of queen Elizabeth's 
reign, and in that of king James I.; but still with- 
out success. 5 | 
The second writ, by which the clergy were assem- 
bled together, was called the provincial writ. By 
the first writ, they were a mere state convention, 
and not a church synod; and the intent of their 
meeting was, to consult about their civil rights, 
and to grant a portion of their estates towards the 
upport of the government. But, the clergy not 
looking upon themselves as obliged to obey this lay 
ummons, archbishop Winchelsea prevailed with 
king Edward II. to discharge them from it: and 
am that time, when the king issued his parliamen- 
ary writ to the bishops, he sent another to the arch- 
1800p, to summon all his provincial bishops to the 
convocation, This Second. writ was to Secure their 
obedience to the former, and to make the assembly 
2 canonical, as meeting by virtue of a summons 
from their archbishop. This writ is now ordered 
| 4 the lord chancellor, and transmitted by him to 
archbishop of Canterbury, who.issues thereupon. 


His business is to 


— 


: 


his mandate to the bishop of London, as dean of his 


province. 


The clergy, assembled in convocation, had the 
power of giving away their own money, and taxing 
themselves; a power, which they continued to 
exercise from the reformation till the 15th year of 
Charles II; from which time they receded from 


that customary right, and were for that reason dis- 
charged from two of the four subsidies given by 


themselves, and then in arrear: and it was for 
this reason, that from the time before-mentioned 


the rectors and vicars, who were to be taxed for 


their spiritual preferments, were allowed to vote in 
elections for knights of the shire, that they might 
still be virtually taxed by themselves. 

The power of the convocation is limited by a 
Statute of king Henry VIII. They are not to make 


any canons or ecclesiastical laws without the king's 


licence, nor, when permitted to make any, can 


they put them in execution, but under these restric- 


tions. 

1. Such canons must not be contrary to the king's 
prerogative. 

2. They must not contradict any statute, or the 


common law. 
2 premunire, by submitting to Cardinal Wolsey's | 


3. Nor must they alter any known custom of the 
realm. | | 

They have the examining and censuring all here- 
tical and schismatical books, persons, &c. but there 


lies an appeal to the king in chancery, or to his 


delegates. The clergy in convocation, and their 
Servants, have the same privileges as members of par- 
liament. 

The reason why the eonvocation is not permitted 
to sit, was originally owing to the unhappy disputes 


that began after the revolution, between the high- 


church party and those who favoured moderation. 
In the latter end of queen Anne's reign, these dis- 


putes were not only carried on with an unbecoming 


heat, but some of ths disputants went almost stark 
mad, Mr. Dod well wrote a book, to prove that the 
human soul is mortal but becomes immortal by bap- 
tism; so as the ceremony is performed by those mi- 
nisters, who have received episcopal ordination. 
This book was levelled against the Dissenters, but 
it was answered by the churchmen. Dr. Atterbury 
attempted to prove that the convocation had a power” 
equal to that of the parliament, but he was learnedly 
answered by Nicholson, bishop of Carlisle. And 


Dr. Sacheverell did not content himself with giving 
all the Dissenters to the devil, he actually called: 


all those of his own brethren hypocrites, who were 


not equally violent with himself. The whole na- 


tion was in a flame, the people were driven to a: 


state | 
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State of religious insanity, the Dissenters had their 
meetings pulled down, and the moderate part of the 
clergy were in danger of sharing the same fate. 
This occasioned the making the riot act, and such 


was the madness of the people, that a club of high | 


chuchmen in a public-house, went to another pub- 
lic-house in Salisbury-court, where there was a club 
of low-church, or moderate men, and pulled the 
house down to the ground. For this offence, some 
of the rioters suffered death, and of course their fa- 
malies were rained, 


The learned Dr. Hoadly represented to his ma- 
jesty George l. that such tumults would never cease 


while the convocation was permitted to do business, 
because their disputes tended to inflame the minds 
of the people. These things having been taken into 
consideration, it was resolved on in council, that the 
convocation should be still summoned to meet, but 


on the day of their meeting they should be adjourned. 


We have been the more explicit, concerning these 
matters, because we could wisk the reader to know 
as much as possible. | 

The last thing to be treated of, is, the disci- 
pline of the church of England, or the means by 
which good order is kept up, and delinquents pu- 
nished. 5 | 

In all civil establishments of religion, there must 


be a power lodged somewhere, and in general this 


is vested in the clergy, except in the church of 
England, where the proceedings against offenders are 
carried on, in what is called the bishops or spiritual 
court. The proceedings in these courts are carried 
on by the bishop's chancellor, who is generally a 


doctor of the civil law ; but if he happens to be a 


clergyman, he gets another to act for him, who is 
called his official. Adultery, blasphemy, refusing 


to pay tithes, traducing the characters of their neigh- 


bours, together with many other gross immoralities, 
are cognizable in this court. | 

The proceeding begin by citation, which issues 
from the court, and is delivered by an officer, called 
Aparitor. If the person who receives the summons, 
treats the order with contempt, then he is liable to 
be excommunicated, and he can be arrested for the 


plaintiff 's costs. And een supposing he should be 


able to pay the bill of costs, yet he cannot get ad- 
mitted into the church again without doing pe- 
nance. Excommunicated persons are much in the 
same condition as if they had been proscribed.— 
They cannot have their children baptized ; they 
cannot be admitted to the communion ; they cannot 
sue in any action in law, so as to obtain property; 
they cannot be admitted to swear as evidences in a 


court of justice; they cannot marry — and, ina 


Christian burial. Ihe proceedings in these cour; 


so short, that the youngest children may fix it in 


was not required to be done above once in su 


reproof for the first omission, suspension for the se- 


in a 
with the cure of souls than one, unless any obtal 


second by a dispensation from the lord chancellor. 


word, the sentence is dreadful, for it even denies ie 
excommunicated person the common rights of 


are very expensive, and it is e e to be con. 
cerned in them; but they are calculated to teach 
people not to offend. _ - 

The public examination of the children is a ne. 
cessary part of the discipline of the church of Ing. 
land, and it is much to be wished that it was mote 
attended to than it is. 

The catechism of the church of England is drawn 
np, after the primitive manner, by way of question 
and answer. Originally it consisted of no more 
than repetition of the baptismal you, the creed, and 
the Lord's prayer: but king James 1. ordered tlic 
bisbops to add to it a short and plain explanation ot 
the sacraments ; which was accordingly performe! 
by bishop Overal, then dean of St. Paul's, and ap- 
proved by the rest of the bishops. 

This catechism is universally allowed to compre- 
hend a summary of the Christian doctrine ; it being 


their memory, an $0 full, that it contains all 
things necessary to be known and practised in order 
to salvation, | | 

The times appointed for catechizing are Sundays 
and holidays. By the first book of Edward VI. it 


weeks. But, upon Bucer's objecting to the interval 
of time as too long, the rubric was altered, but ex- 
pressed notwithstanding in indefinite terms, leaving 
it to be done as often as occasion requires. Indeed 
the fifty-ninth canon enjoins every parson, vicar, 
or curate, upon every Sunday and holiday, to teach 
and instruct the youth and ignorant persons of gy 
parish, in the catechism set forth in the book o 
Common Prayer ; and that under pam of a sharp 


cond, and excommunication for the third. i 

In the other parts of the discipline of the churc 
of England, the minister is obliged to visit the ok, 
and to baptize such children as are in danger of dy- 
ing without the benefit of that ceremony. 0 ro- 
fusing to perform any of these ceremonies, he 5 
liable to be informed against injthe spiritual 3 N 
and may be suspended from his living by the bishop. 
It is, however, not a very easy matter to pe 
against clergymen in these matters, and perhaps = 
fewer disputes take place between the eee — 
the parishioners the better. This should a re! l 
attended to, that no offence be taken against re 3 
Clergymen are not to enjoy any more bene 


However 
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However, they may, at the same time, enjoy sine- 
cures in cathedrals. 8 

The holding pluralities of livings has been much 
complained of, as inconsistent with the institution 
of the Christian church, and much has been written 
on the subject by Dr. Newton on the one hand, 
and Mr. Wharton on the other.” It is certain, that 
it was not known till the middle ages of Chris- 
tanity. England is the only Protestant country 
where it is permitted, and non- residence has been a 


continual bone of contention. The late Bp. Burnet, 


in his charge to the clergy of the diocese of Salis- 
| bury, mentioned an expression made use of by one 
of the ancient fathers, when a young man came to 
be ordained, and who wanted to hold two livings ; 
the good bishop asked him how he was to discharge 
the duty of both? He answered, he would do the 
duty of one himself, and the other could be done by 


4 substitute.“ Ves, answered the bishop, you may 


get the duty done by a substitute. but you will be 
damned in person.“ This had such an effect on 
Mr. Kelsey, a pious clergyman, that he gave up 
one of the two livings he enjoyed, and Dr. Burnet 
had so much regard for him on that account, that 
he made him his archdeacon, in order to set an ex- 
ample to the rest of his brethren. | 

In all these matters of dispute, we shall not con- 
cern ourselves; because where there is such a gene- 
ral toleration as we enjoy, there can be but little 
room to complain. There is not a Protestant church 
in the world, but what will own its imperfections. 


If this was not the case, then we might, like the 


Roman catholics, pretend to the belief of infallibi- 
lity, a notion which we utterly disclaim. 

Upon the whole, no Protestant church has pro- 
duced greater scholars, better writers, or more pious 
Christians, than that of England ; and where the 
means of grace are to be found, it is our fault if we 


do not use them in a proper manner. However 


the rigour of the ecclesiatical law may appear to 
some, yet the innocent need not be afraid of it; and 
as for non-residents in parishes, if they are culpa- 
ble of a fault, the people are no losers in general 
thereby, because they generally find substitutes or 
curates to perform the duty for the hearers. Thus, 


where there is no loss there should be no complaint, 


and this should reconcile us all to those circumstan- 
ces, which sometimes create diversity of opinions. 
The members of the church of England live in 
peace with those who differ from them in religious 
sentiments, leaving every man to worship God ac- 


| cording to the dictates of his own conscience. 


They are not led away by those prejudices, which 
took place in former times; they consider their 


protestant brethren travelling to heaven as well as 


themselves, and therefore they are much to be ho- 
noured. Long may true religion flourich among 
them: may their ministers become an ornament 
to their Re” boar and the people an honour to the 
gospel ; and to use the words of the apostle, Let 
every one who nameth the name of Christ depart 
from iniquity.“ | 


HE next religious profession in order _— 
Protestants, 1s-that of Calvinism, establis 

bist at the little Republic of Geneva, afterwards in 
dereral of the Cantons of Switzerland; and pro- 


fesed by almost one half of the people in France, 


before the revocation of the edict of Nantz, 1685. 
In 1560, it was established in Scot!and, as will be 
mentioned afterwards, and it is now the national re- 
gion of the Seven United Provinces ; and through- 


ut most of the American provinces this system is 
professedt. 
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well esteemed both for probity and learning. 
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In giving an account of this religion, we shall be 
extremely impartial, and point out how far tlie pub- 
lic profession of Calvinism differs in one place from 
another, beginning with the life of its illustrious 
founder. be. | | 

John Calvin was born at Soissons, a city of France, 
June 6, 1509. His father's name was Gerrard Cal- 
vin, who gave his son a liberal education. 

From the grammar school, he sent him to Paris, 
and placed him with Maturinus Corderius, a man 
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His father, from the beginning, designed him for 
the study of divinity, which he judged him to be 
much inclined to, being religiously addicted from 
his childhood. He procured a benefice of the bishop 
tor him, in Soissons, in which place John, before 
his ordination, preached divers sermons to the peo- 
ple. But this purpose of his was afterwards altered; 
tor his father, seeing the study of the law was the 
surer step to riches and honour, altered his mind, 
and his son, growing into acquaintance with a cer- 
ain kinsman of his, was by him instructed in the 
true religion, whereupon he applied himself to 

the study of the sacred scriptures, and began to 
abominate the supeistitious services in the 5 
church. 

Whil:t he was employed in these studies, he neg- 
lected not that of divinity, so that he preached divers 
Sermons in a neighbouring town. But whilst he 
was thus busied, news came to him of his father's 
death, which called him back into his own country. 
Having settled his affairs there, he went to Paris, 
being now about twenty-four years old, After a 
few months stay at Paris, he grew acquainted with 
all that professed the reformed religion ; and among 
the rest, with Stephen Forgeus, a famous mer- 
chant, who afterwards sealed the truth with his 
blood. ET, | | | 

From henceforward, at the earnest request of all 
those that held their private meetings in Paris, be 
laid, aside all other studies, and wholly applied him- 
self to that of divinity. At this time Nicholas Cope 
was rector of the university at Paris; who, being 
to make an oration on All-saints day, at the instiga- 
tion of John Calvin, spake of religion more purely 
and clearly than he used to do. This the parhament 
of Paris was angry at, insomuch that they cited 
him beforethem IT. as he went, some of his friends 
advised him to take heed of his adversaries ; where- 
upon he returned home, and immediately after left 
France and went to Basil. 0 ä 

The officers, sent by the parliament, searching for 
Cope, went into Calvin's house, who, by chance, 
not being at home, they ransacked his study, and 


amongst his papers, found many of his friends“ let- 


ters, wbich had like to have endangered the lives of 
many. But it pleased God to divert that storm, by 
the prudent and pious diligence of the queen of Na- 
varre, the only sister of ing Francis, a woman of 
2dmirable wit, and exceedingly tender of the profes- 
sors of the reformed religion. She also sent for 
Mr. Calvin to her court, used him very hospitably, 
and heard him gladly. But Mr. Calvin finding Pa- 
ris too hot for his abode, went to Xantonge, where, 
he sojourning with a friend, at his request, drew up 


* 


—_ 


short admonitions, which were dispersed amonsy 
certain priests, to be taught to their people, "862 
they might, by little and little, be drawn to scarch 
out. the hb. 

About the same time, observing that there were 
many in France that knew, and were convinced er 
the truth, and yet indulged themselves as if it were 
enough that they reserved their hearts for Cl;ri;; 
though they were present at the Popish services * 
published two elegant epistles: one, to exhort the 
flying idolatry ; the other, on the Popish priest- 
hood. But whilst he (Calvin) was thus employed 
he met with grievous seditions at home. ; 

Ihe gospel indeed was entertained, and Popery 


abjured in Geneva; but many were not reformed 


from the profane and scandalons courses which 
they had learned of the Popish clergy ; and the 
ancient feuds amongst the chief families were not 


nished, and, when that prevailed not, more sharply 
reprehended ; and, when yet they continued stub- 
born, and the city, by the factions of private per- 
sons, was divided into parties, Farrel, Calvin, and 
Carodus, openly professed that they could by no 
means administer the Lord's supper to persons who 
were at such enmity amongst themselves 

Upon this occasion, the Syndics which were 
chosen for that year at Geneva, who, for the time, 
are the chief magistrates, assembling, the captains 
of the seditious persons so far prevailed, that these 
three worthy servants of Christ were commanded, 


within two days, to 4 25 the city. When this 
* 


decree was brought to Calvin, he said, Trudy, 
if I had served men, I should have had but an ill re- 


doth always perform to his servants what be hath 
once promised.“ 

Calvin went to Basil, and thence to Strasbourg; 
where, by desireof the senate, he was made professor 
of webinar which place he discharged with great ap- 
plause of learned men ; and by the consent of the 
Senate, planted the French church there, and settled 
discipline in it. Calvin settled in another place, 
and a new church was erected. 

At this time, cardinal Sadolet, a man of great elo- 
quence, seeing the flock deprived of such able and 
vigilant shepherds, thought it fit time to ensnare 
them; for which end he wrote letters, directed to 
his dear friends, as he called them, the senate, coun- 
cil, and people of Geneva, in which he omitted no 
arguments, whereby he might persuade them to re- 
turn into the bosom of the Romish church. There 


| was no man in Geneva that would undertake to an- 


swer him; so that probably these letters would — 
| | done 


T 
| 
| 


yet laid aside. 'These, at first, were gentiy admo- 


ward; but it is well that I have served him who - 
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| done much mischief, but that they were written in 


a foreign language. But when Calvin had read them; 
forgetting all the wrongs which had been done him, 
he returned an answer so speedily and eloquently, 
that the cardinal, despairing of accomplishing his 
end, wholly gave over his design. | 
Mr. Calvin continued at Strasbourg to the year 
1541, in which the emperor Charles V. assembled 


two diets, the one at Worms, the other at Ratisbon, 


for composing the differences abbut religion: at 
both which Mr. Calvin was present, to the great 
advantage of the churches, and where he was most 
lovingly entertained by Philip Melancthon, and Gas- 
per Cruciger. He also had much private conference 
with them about the sacrament of the Lord's supper, 
and they could not but approve of his opinion there- 
in. The city of Geneva began to call for Farrell 
and Calvin; but when, by no means, they could 
recover Farrell, they used all their endeavours to 
procure Calvin; and for that end, sent ambassadors 
to Strasbourg. The senate of Strasbourg were ex- 
ceedingly unwilling to hearken to it; and Calvin 
himself, abhorring to enter into new troubles, and 
finding great success attended his ministery at Stras- 
bourg, did absolutely refuse to return. Besides, 
Bucer, and the other pastors, did profess their great 
unwillingness to part with him. 

But the Genevians still pressing hard for him, 
Bucer at last thought their requests should be con- 
deſcended to. This falling out just at the time when 
Calvin, with Bucer, was going to the diet at Ra- 
tisbon, his return was delayed for a time; when 
they chose Peter Viret: and, indeed, this made 
Mr. Calvin far more willing to return, when he ſaw 
that he was to have ſuch a colleague. 

Mr, Calvin went to Geneva, September the 13th, 
1541, being singularly welcomed by the people, 
and especially by the senate, who acknowledged the 


wonderful mercy of God towards them, in restor- 


ing him to them. And whereas the senate of Stras- 
bourg had decreed, that, after a time, he should 
return to them again; that of Geneva would never 
give it over, till they had reversed that decree, which 
at last, was yielded to by those of Strasbourg, yet 
with this proviso, that the pension, which they Had 
tle upon him, should still be continued to him. 


But Mr. Calvin could never be persuaded to receive 


4 


i caring for nothing less than for riches. Mr. 


Calvin being thus restored to his church, and per- 
cciving that the ci 
fesed that he could not comfortably exercise his 
ministry among them, except, together with the 
doctrine of the. gospel, they would embrace the 

csbyterian government, for the well regulating af 


needed such bridles, he pro- 


German princes. 


church. Hereupon elders were chosen, and a mot 
del of government was drawn up. 

His ordinary labours where these : my other 
Sabbath he preached twice; Monday, Tuesday, 
Wednesday, he read his divinity lectures. every 
Thursday he assisted in the consistory for the eccle- 
siastical discipline. On Fridays he, read a lecture 


for the clearing hard places of the scriptures; an- 
| swered many adversaries to the truth; wrote many 


letters to sundry places. So that we have cause to 
wonder how it was possible for one man to undergo 
so many businesses. 

Ir his forementioned labours, he had also 
the charge and business of a family, and many fo- 


.reign employments ; for God so blessed his ministry. 
that from all parts of the Christian world, he was 


Sought to, partly for advice in matters of religion, 
and partly to hear him preach: so that, at the same 
time, there was au Italtan church, an English church, 
and a Spanish church, and the city seemed too little 
to entertain all that came to it for his sake. | 

In 1542, Mr. Calvin met with many afflictions, 


some at home, but especially by the fury of the ad- 


versaries of the truth abroad in France and ltaly, 
whence they drove away many professors of the 


| gospel, for the comfort of whom he laid himself 


out exceedingly, writing many encouraging letters 
every way, both to those that were escaped, and to 
those that yet remained in the lion's jaws. 

In 1545, was that abominable and cruel edict 
which the parliament of Aquitane set forth against 
the poor Waldenses of Merindol, Cabriers, and those 
parts; whereby unheard-of cruelties were exercised, 
not against some few, but against all of them, with- 
out any distinction of age or sex. 

Some of those that escaped, flying to Geneva, 
Calvin was the more afflicted for them, and careful 
of them, because, a little before, he had written 
consolatory letters to them, and sent them faithful 
pastors, and had also, where they were in danger 
before, preserved them by his intercession to the 


In 1346, one of the senators, in a public as- 


sembly of the people, blamed Calvin as one that 


taught false doctrine, suborned, as was supposed, 
by two of the college of pastors, both of them be- 
ing drunkards, and, therefore, fearing the 
Severity of the laws. But Mr. Calvin made little 
account of this. Yet the man who accused him 
was called before the senate, and, his cause bein 

heard, was condemned for slander; and those twa 
drunken ministers, who had set him on, were re- 


The 


moved out of their places. | 
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The year 1547 proved far worse; indeed, that [ comforting the afflicted churches ; as abo by hy 


age saw not a more calamitous time than it was: the | frequent and fervent prayers, craving help of G04 
churches of Germany seemed to he utterly subverted, | Whitst all things were full of terror, the king of 
tue Protestant princes taken, and cities yielding up | France, in the great marriage-solemnity which ua 
themselves after so great labours used, and so great | made for the confirmation of the peace, in his nn. 

_ difficulties passed through, in planting the gospel | ning at tilt, received his death wound, and that by 
amongst them. With what grief Mr. Calvin was thi hand of the captain of his guard, by whom. 4 
aMicted for the desolations of the churches, is not little before he had nates and imprisoned u. 
easy to express, especially, if we consider that great | veral senators. en 
a floction which he bore to them, though far. re- At this time the Bohemians sent two of their lie. 
mots from him, which indeed was no other than } thren to Calvin, to desire his judgment about some 

if he had supported them all upon his shoulders. In- | matters of religion, whom he lovingly satisticd, ex. | 
deed, he was wonderfully grieved when he heard of | horting them also that they would enter into a near 
those holy men, his worthy friends Philip Melanc- | conjunction with other reformed churches. At e 
thon, Bucer, Peter Martyr, &c. in so great danger, [same time also, queen Mary being dead, and queen | 
that they scemed nearer death than life. I Elizabeth succeeding, many of the French relying 
In the midst of these contentions, the church of | upon her piety and humanity, fled for refuge into 
Geneva did wonderfully increase, and Mr. Calvin { England, with the consent of that reverend dine 
was very solicitous to entertain and provide for such | Edmund Grindal, bishop of London; and crayed 
as were banished for the name of Christ. In the | leave of her, that one might be sent from Gene- 
year 1550, the church of Christ enjoyed peace, and | va, to plant a French church there. 2" þ 
then it was decreed in Geneva, that the ministers, Towards the latter end of this year, king Francis, | 
not only in their sermons, which many neglected, | of France, died —— and that in bo a junc- 
and others heard with small profit, but, from house | ture of time, when all things seemed desperate. 
to house, should divide the city amongst them, and King Charles IX. a child, was scarce entered on | 
require of every family an account of their faith; | his reign, when, by a herald, letters subscribed with 
by which means it is scarce credible what benefit ac- | his name were brought to Geneva, wherein he 
_ crued to the people. complained that many were sent from thence, wo 
' At this time a grievous persecution rising at Paris, | infected his kingdom, desiring that they might be 
it was a great concern to Mr. Calvin; many being | presently called back; threatening, that otherwis 
taken when they were assembled in St. rae he would revenge the injury. | 
Street, for the celebration of the Lord's snpper, Calvin, being hereupon sent for by the senate, 
being about eighty in number, the rest escaping by | answered in his own, and in his colleague's names, 
the benefit of the night; who, the next morning, | that, at the request of the churches of France, they 
were led to prison, loaded with scorns and re- | had exhorted certain men who were sound in the | 
proaches, though some of them were noble women | faith, and of a holy life, that they should not be 
of good account. wanting to lend their help to their country in so holy 
here were also some false witnesses furnished | a cause; and that chis they had done, not to disturb 
against them, when the credulous multitude were | the kingdom, but that the people might be tau ht the 
too apt to believe; there were, therefore, seven of | gospel of peace; and, if they were accused for any 
them brought forth to be burned, amongst whom ding further than this, they were ready to answel 
there was a noble woman, who, with six others, | their accusers before the king: so this bus mess went 

Shewed admirable patience ; and whereas they were | no further. N ; 

accused of promiscuous whoredoms at their meet- | In the car 1562, God gave peace and liberty to 

ings, a learned man who had lately been their pas- | the French churches, by a public edict of the king: 
tor, easily confuted those lies; and the German } but not long after the king of Navarre, present 
princes, interceding in their behalf. which Mr. | after the duke of Guile had committed that abom- 

Calvin procured with admirable celerity, the tempest | nable massacre at Vassy, began acivilwar, which con- 

was, in a good measure, blown over. N | tinued many years after, to the miserable 1 

A. D. 1559, was famous for the league entered | of France. It cannot be spoken how much Ca ry 

into between the two most potent kings of Spain | was afflicted therewith, which 80 far increased 0 

and France, strengthened by affinity betwixt them, | disease, that it was to divine, that it would 

which was likely to prove fatal to Geneva. In the | be long before he would be translated to a bet 
mean time Calvin, though sickly, laboured hard, | life; yet did he not desist from exhorting _—_ 


—_— 
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Calvinists. 
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n one, nor from preaching and reading 
his ordinary lecture. Wy | 

In this manner Calvin continued to -practise the 
the duties of his function till he sunk under a varie- 
ty of infirmities, and at last died on the third day 
of June, 


churches. . | NE Pg 
His works are numerous, and amongst them is a 
commentary on the bible, written in elegant Latin. 
But those which chiefly demand our notice, are, his 
institutions of the Christian religion. Calvin had 
been brought up to the study of the civil law of 
the Romans, and therefore he considered, or ima- 
gined, that every science should be reduced to a 


system. Thus he drew up his famous institutions 


of the Christian religion, on the same plan as that 


laid down by the emperor Justinian, and followed 


by all the Civilians. - It is certain, that systematical 
learning gives people a clearer notion of the truth 
than any other methods that can be made use of; 
but still it is equally certain, that systems may be 
too slavishly attended to. If systems are considered 
as mere matter of speculation, and not imposed as 
absolutely binding on the conscience, they may be 
innocent enough; but when they are imposed as the 
real sense of the word of God, they sometimes 
wound the tender conscience and lay a stumbling 
block before the weak and well meaning. 

It is acknowledged by Bp. Burnet, Mr. Brandt, 


and other writers, that all the Protestant reformers . 


embraced the same notions with St. Austin, bishop 
of Hippo, in Africa. That Luther did so, appears 


evident from his commentary on the epistle to the 
Galatians; and that the English reformers. were of 


tie same opinion, appears from perusiug the thirty- 
nine articles. Calvin, however, was the first person 
who reduced the sentiments of St. Austin into a 


| $ystem, and those who will read his works in a dis- 


passionate manner, will find that he has done justice 


do that celebrated father. That Austin was opposed 


by all the Greek fathers in his time, is certain, but 


this does not concern us at present. All we have to 


do is to point out those grand distinguishing marks 
by which the doctrine of St. Austin is known, and 
the systematical manner, into which it was reduced 

y Calvin, and, in some measure, though not in 
every- thing, still adhered to by those people called 
And, first, they assert that God made all things 
m a state of perfection, and entered into a covenant 
with our first parents, that they should enjoy eter- 


nal life, in consequence of their obedience to the 


* 1985 


1563, much beloved by the people of Ge- 
neva, and much esteemed by all the Proteste 
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law, which he had prescibed as the rule of their 
conduct: That had they continued to obey this law, 
they would have become immortal as the angels, 
and death could have had no dominion over them. 
But should they transgress this law, then they were 
to be subject to all the miseries of this life; to death 
itself, both temporal and eternal. That in conse- 


quence of our first parents disobeying this com- 


mand, the Divine malediction was to descend to all 
their posterity, and the earth was to be cursed for 
their sake. That is, they were not to receive thiose 
instantaneous productions which the garden of Eden 
afforded, but they we e to labour hard in order to 
procure a subsistance. ; 

Secondly, that our first parents did forfeit the 
Divine favour, by eating the forbidden fruit, and 
baving been declared guilty by the Almighty Lord 
God of providence and grace, they were excluded 
from his favour, and all their descendants were in- 
volved in the general dreadful calamity. . 'This fall 
of our first parents, not only involved us in their 
guilt, but in the ordinary way of generation, con- 
veyed to us a natural propensity to evil. All the 
faculties of the human soul were disordered, that 
glorious fabric which God had erected after his own 
image, was in a manner reduced to a heap of ruins, 
and man, who had come pure from the hands of 
his maker, became, by the domineering slavery of 
his passions, like one of the beasts that perish. This 
was the origin of evil (we speak in the words of the 
Calvinists) and from that dreadful period,. there has 
been little but sin in the world. All the evils that 
have taken place,. have been caused by the fall of 
man; he has become obnoxious to his maker, and 
the beasts of the field, over which he was made the 
universal lord, are now become his enemies; when 
he fell he was without hope, because he knew the 


P 


eternal mandate would hold good, for God is the 


fountain of truth and cannot lie. <; 


Thirdly, it was asserted by St. Austin, and em- 
braced by Calvin, that no man had it in his power to 
turn to God when he pleased, but that he must wait 
for the operation of efficacious grace. This senti- 
ment has occasioned much controversy; and altho* _ 
there are some expressions in the apostolical epistles. 


that give countenance to it, yet they should be read 


with much caution. Our notion of God should 
always be founded on the principles of moral recti- 
tude; but here we are led into an amazing difficulty, 
when we · come to consider what moral rectitude is. 
Human nature objects, that it is inconsistent with 

the Divine attributes, to exact obedience from the 
man who has it not in his power to perform it, and 
. * those 
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those feelings peculiar to men as rational beings 
teach them, that the merciful Lord of the universe, 
cannot act the part of a tyrant. 

On the other hand, it is asserted, that God has a 
right to dispose of his creatures in what manner he 
thinks proper, and that he may exact obedience 
without giving any reason for so doing. And here 
the words of the prophet Isaiah are brought in to 
support the sentiment. 
ways, nor my thoughts as your thoughts.“ It is 
certain that omnipotence cannot be limited, and it 
is blasphemy in men to set bounds to the Divine per- 
fections. Our Lord says, Ask and it shall be 
given you, seek and you shall find, knock and it 
shall be opened unto you.“ And again the prophet 
Isaiah says, Let the sinner forsake his ways, and 
the unrighteous man his thoughts, and let him re- 


turn unto the Lerd who will have mercy, and our 


God who will abundantly pardon.” In these, and 
in many other expressions in the sacred scriptures, 
there seems to be no privation of the will implied. 
There are, however, objections against this, in sup- 
port of the original sentiment. 

Thus it is said, that © No man can come unto 
me, except the father which sent me draw him.” 
In out humble opinion (for we will not dictate to 
any one) these words do not refer to the privation 
of the human will, but they seem to be an allusion 
to those words of the prophet, I will allure them 
into the wilderness and there will I speak comforta- 
bly to them,” The alluring goodness of God, leads 
men to repentance : for what disobedient son would 
not obey his father if he was to treat him with ten- 
derness *! It is said several times in scripture, None 
ever sought God in vain,” 


and then most certainly God will command his bles- 
sing. , 
vinism, which deserves our notice. is that of pre- 
destination. Like the article concerning the freedom 
of the human will, it has been much animadverted 
on, and perhaps little understood. We cannot, under 
the present head, take notice of it in its utmost point 
of view, being obliged to confine ourselves to the 
sense in which St. Austin broached it, and how it 
was retained by Calvin. | | | 
We are certain, that the sacred scriptures, both 
of the Old and New Testament, give some sort of 
countenance to the doctrine of predestination; but 
the grand question is, does this predestination apply 
to individuals, or is it only the ordinance of God 


at large? it has been contended that it should be 


My ways are not as your 


and therefore let every 
one make a proper use of those powers given them, | 


The next article in the systematical plan of Cal. 
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same time, it was asserted, that the cl 


taken in the former sense, and the sentiment ha 


been founded and supported on the following prin- 


ciple. ED 

0 God looking down upon the human race, au 
that all — . would be disobedient to his com- 
mands, and therefore he fixed what should be their 
inevitable fate. He ordered it so, that these people, 
should never be able to make a proper use of the 
means of grace so as to lead them to eternal happi- 
ness; or at least these means should not be conveyed 
to them in an efficacious manner. And yet at the 
should 
teach the people to comply with the plan laid down 
in the gospel, without considering that at the same 


time they were denied the exercise of the freedom of 


the human will.” Calvin seems to have considered 
the doctrine in the following light. 

He believed that God had fixed an eternal purpose 
to save some part of the human race, and to reject 
the others; but as that was a secret which no hu- 
man being could know, consequently it was the | 
duty of ministers to exhort all their people alike. 
This last sentiment is much favoured by several ex- 
pressions in the sacred scriptures, and particularly in 


the New Testament, and probably it is in conse- 
quence thereof, that some of the genuine Calvinists 


exhort their to duties, withour prying into 
the divine eel x6 That God knows = a5 — 
happen to his creatures in this world, cannot be de- 
nied; but that he lays an impulse upon their wills, 
has been disputed. We do not chuse to enter into 
this controversy, for we are certain, that there 1s 
enough in the sacred scriptures to give satisfaction 


to every humble enquirer, and make men wise unto 


salvation. | | | 
It must be acknowledged, that the Divine Being 

sees all that passes in the course of this life, and has it, 

as it were, all before him, from the beginning of time, 


till the commencement of eternity. Jo deprive God 


of prescience, is to rob him of one of his attributes; 
but then we may believe that God knows, without 
saying that he lays a restrint on our rational pow- 
ers. Dr. Edwards of New Jersey has written with 
great 3 on this subject, and such was the 
effect of his treatise, that it induced lord Kaimes to 
alter the 8econd edition of his discourses on religion 
and morality. But no writer we know of ever came 
up to the learned lord Stair. * 15 
That nobleman, who had seen much of the world, 
and served the crown fifty, years, in one of his me- 
ditations, says, That to believe in the prescienc | 
or foreknow of God, is the same thing as © 
believe in predestination ; for if God foresecs what 


| will 
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ill happen and does not change it, then the effect 
2 as if he had appointed it.” And he adds, 
chat there is a comfort in believing a doctrine which 
gets theomnipotence of God in such a grand point 
of view. Did my gracious God (says his lord- 
chip) create me and send me into this world? Did 
he bring me under the light, and-within the sound of 
the everlasting gospel ? Did he give me power to 
embrace that gospel ?—And will he suffer me to 
perish ?—No : 1 will say with Lyther, I can trust 
my soul with God.” | | | 

The next article in Calvinism, and that which 
distinguishes it from Arminianism, is particular re- 
demption. That is, that Christ died to save only a 
select number of the human race. This naturally 
follows the doctrine of absolute predestination ; for 
if God has appointed that a certain number of the 
human race shall be saved, and nd others, conse- 
aquently Christ could only have died for that num- 
ber, and the efficacy of his death could not reach 
any farther. | 4 e 

The nature of this work leads-us into the neces- 
ity of taking notice of every disputed point in reli- 

jon; but still we could wish the reader to judge 
for himself. That Calvin taught that there was 
such a thing as particular redemption, cannot be 
denied; for this is plain throughout the whole of his 
institutes. And yet this celebrated reformer seems to 
have thought otherwise — — —— for itt his 

commentary on the parab ing's — Aa 

marriage 3 tor his son, he says, that > man who 
had not the wedding garment was condemned by 
the evidence of his own conscience, because he 
might have had it—if he chose; and this may serve 
to hew, that men had a power to comply with the 
terms offered in the gospel. Thus we find how 
dfhcult it is to keep to the positive words of a 


sys- 
tem, while the sentiment is disputable. It is cer- 
ingly dangerous. when handled without caution and 


tain, that there may be different conclusions drawn ' 
from many intricate passages in Scripture, and in all 
such cases we should be humble, without prying 
into the secrets of the Almighty.  - - 

Another, and a very important article in St. Aus- 
tin's system, is that of final perseverance, which 
was embraced by Calvin. There are many passages 
in tie sacred scriptures, that may be understood as 
not only favouring this doctrine, but even enforcing 
it. Thus it is . the path of the just man is a 


dining light, that shineth more and more until the 


perfect day.” And again, those whom he once lov- 
ed, he loved to the end. Nay, there are many other 


FP 
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expresions stronger in support of the doctrine than 


thoxe above quoted, and there are others that appear 
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| I once had grace.” 


cal, and the lau 


quite the contrary. Thus it is said, © let bim that . 


Standeth take heed lest he fall.” Many great and 


pious men have believed, that although God will 
not forsake his people who love and serve him, yet 


they may forsake him, and' become objects of his 
displeasure. This seems to have been the opi- 


nion of the. elegant and pious Dr. Watts, when he 


says, | 
: . Unshaken as the sacred hill, 
And firm as mountains be ; 
Firm as a rock the soul shall rest, 
That leans, O Lord, on thee! 


The greatest objection made to this doctrine, is, 


that it leads to carnal security, keeping men off that 


holy caution and strict guard. which should regulate 
all their actions. It is further objected, that it fills 
the mind with pride, by teaching people to believe, 
that they themselves are more worthy of the Divine 


favour than others. Perhaps there is too much truth. 


in this; for surely we may trust in the Divine vera- 
city without running into presumption. 

r. Neale, in his account of the death of Oliver 
Cromwell, has recorded an anecdote, which we 
shall consider as true, because it comes from the pen 
of such a candid writer. He tells us that when Oliver 
Cromwell lay on his death bed, he was attended by 


the most eminent divines of the independent persua- 


sion. Amongst these was Dr. Thomas Godwin, then 
president o 


to have been a great favourite of the protector's; for 


Cromwell asked him seriously, whether there 


was a falling off from grace.“ Godwin said there 
was not; then replied Cromwell, „I am certain 
And in these sentiments this 
man died. 8 | + 

To conclude, these disputed points are exceed- 


moderation; but they have been treated with re- 
spect hy the wise of all denominations. They have 


created much confusion, and yet one would imagine 
there was no necessity for any thing of that nature. 


God has revealed enough for us to know, in order 
to make us happy, both in time and in eternity, and 
therefore it is irreverent, as well as indecent and im- 
pio as in us to enquire into secrets, which to know 


can be of no service to us, nor even make us wise 


unto salvation. 

The wit of the profane, the malice of the satiri- 
of the debauchee, have been al! 
united to ridicule those notions which St. Austin 


broached, and Calvin taught. This will * 5 


* 


| agdalen College, Oxford. This gen- 
tleman, whose writings are dull and tedious, seems 
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from an attentive consideration of the following 
verses of Mr. Dryden. R 
But here the doctors eagerly dispute, ü 
Some hold predestination absolute: | | 
Some clerks maintain, that heav'n at first foresees, 
And in the virtue of foresight decrees. 6 
If this be so, then prescience binds the will; 
And mortals are not free to good or ill; 
For what he first foresaw he must ordain, 
Or his eternal prescience may be vain. 
As bad for us if prescience had not been: 
For first, or last, he's author of the sin. 
And who says that, let the blaspheming man 


Say worse, ev'n of the devil, if he can. 


For how can that eternal pow'r be just 

To punish man, who sins—because he must? 
Or, how can he reward a virtuous deed, 
Which is not done by us, but first decreed ? 

] cannot boult this matter to the bran, 

As Bradwardin and holy Austin can : 

If prescience can determine actions so, 
That we must do because he did foreknow ? 
Or that foreknowing, yet our choice is free, 

Not forc'd to sin by strict necessity. | 
This strict necessity they simple call 

Another sort, there is conditional. 

The first so binds the will, that things foreknown 
By spontaneiry, not choice, are done. 
Thus galley-slaves tug willing at their oar, 
Content to work in prospect of the shore, 
But wou'd not work at all if not constrain'd 
8 before. | 2 8 
That other does not liberty restrain; 
But man may either act, or may refrain: 

Heav'n made us agents free to good or ill, 

And forc'd it not though he foresaw the will. 
Freedom was first bestowed on human race, _ 
And the prescience only held the second place. 

If he cou'd make such agents wholly free, 

T'll not dispute, — the point's too high for me: 
For heav'n's unfathom'd pow'r what man can sound, 

Or put to his omnipotence a bound ? 9 0 

He made us to his image; all agree, 

That image is the _ and that must be, | 

Or not the maker's image, or be free. 
But whether it were better man had been 
By nature bound to good, not free to sin, 
I wave, for fear of splitting on a rock. | 


- 


Having said thus much concerning the doctrinal 
principles of the Calvinists, we must now proceed 
to their worship. All the reformers pretended to | 


f eee or g 
5 
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simplicity, but all did not attain to its Of this we 
have a striking instance in the Lutherans, who hae 


| retained many of the Popish ceremonies. On the 


other hand, the church of England kept in the mit. 
dle, between the two extremes, while the Calvinim 
attempted to strip religion of all those gaudy ora. 
ments which it had borrowed from superstition. 


| In Geneva, where Calvinism was first propagated, 


in Holland, in some of the German provinces, and 


indeed every where but in England and Scotland, 


their form and manner of worship is the same. 


There may, indeed, be some few differences, but 


they are of such a trifling nature as not to be wor- 
thy of notice. At Geneva and in Holland, as wel 
as in all the provinces of Germany, and Switzerland, 
where Calvinism is professed, the service is con- 
ducted in the following manne.. 

The minister goes into the reading desk, and 
having told the people to lift up their hearts to God, 
begins with a short prayer, begging the Divine 


| Presence to be with them, during the whole of the 


worship. This being over, he reads two or three 
chapters out of the Old or New Testament, accord- 


ing his own discretion, and then a psalm or hymn is 


3 ” ; ; | 
e then reads the Ten Commandments, which 


are followed by the Apostles' Creed, and another 
| hymn or psalm is sung afterwards. And here it is 


necessary to observe, that in most of the Calvinisti- 


cal churches abroad, they have organs, together wich 


some other sorts of instrumental music. 


+ This part of the service being over, the minister | 


goes into the pulpit and repeats an extempora 


prayer for the whole state of mankind in the world, 
then a discourse follows, which is either a ser- 
mon on a particular text, or a paraphrase of some 
passage in the sacred scripture. - The sermon being 
over, angther hymn is sung, after which the con- 
gregation are dismissed with a blessing. 
With respect to the sacrament of baptism, it is as 
amongst us, adminstered to their infants, but they | 
do not use the sign of the cross, nor have they an) 
others, every father being ob- 
ged to stand sponsor for his o. child. On which 
occasion he binds himself to see it brought up in the 
fear of God. 3 | 
In the sacrament of the Eord's supper, they are 
not confined to any rule with respect to the mode 
of administration, nor have they 3 Some 
of the communicants receive it — 


3 | 
some sitting, and others standing. This allowanee 


granted to tender consciences is much to be com- 
mended ; for what may appear trifling to one — 


mM 


— 


The Calvinists abroad, that is, on the continent 
of Europe, also observe several holy days, such as 
Christmas, Easter, Whitsuntide, with some others; 


| However, we find in the acts of the general assem- 
bly of the church of Scotland 1594, something re- 
markable on this subject. 
neral assembly of the clergy, that the people of Ge- 
neva kept their Christmas and their Pasch; and 
pray, said he, what warrant have they for it? It 
is not nothing but will- worship, and like the ser- 
vice of the church of England, —it is an ill said mass 
in English. James, however, changed his senti- 
ments afterwards, and became a persecutor of those 


tolled. | EY 
In the discipline among ihe Calvinists, there is 
something that bears a near affinity to the ancient 
church, Every congregation has its own minister, 
and under him are a certain number of respectable 
persons, called Elders. These elders are ordained 
| by the imposition of the hands of the minister, and 
| their business is to visit the sick from house to hduse, 
and to pray with them, 7h : 
whom no complaint has been preferred, and the 
are to examine, in the absence of the minister, 
those who desire to come to the communion.. The 
are to give notice to the minister of all such per- 
sons as lead scandalous and immoral lives, that 
ney may be cut off from the congregation of faith · 
ul. 7 | 


They are to take care that no part of their own 
conduct shall give such offence, so as to bring the 
gospel into disrepute; and they are to be at all times 
ready to assist the minister with their advice. This 
order amopg the Calvinists seems to have come in 
the room of the presbyters in the ancient church, 
who were always to assist the bishop, both by their 
council and otherwise. These men are not elected 
fora time, as churchwardens are in England, but 
they are ordained for life, and nothing can set aside 


Scandalous nature. . 
he next order of officers in the Calvinistical 
churches abroad are deacona, hose business it is to 
sit the poor, and distribute as much money as the 
Church allows for that purpose. They are elected 
the people and appointed by the minister ; they 
We to carry the elements of bread and wine round 
» the communicants : they are to see that the wi- 
wy orphans are provided for in a proper man- 
N 


but they do not pay supersitious regard to them. 


King James told the ge- 
man. 


very people whose piety and religion he had ex- 


© exercise of their office, but some crimes of a 


— 


— — 


— 


— 


their child- 
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ner, and that Christian parents bring 


ren in the fear of God. They are to give a faithful 


account to the minister and elders in what manner 
they have disposed of the money committed to their 
care; and they are, by their conduct, to set an ex- 


ample before all those who belong to the congrega 


tion. They are to be extremely cautious into 


what company soever they go, and they are to main- 


tain a conscience void of offence towards God and 


The first time we hear or read of deacons in the 
Christian church is in Acts vi. and as to their office, 
it seems to have succeeded that of the Levites among 
the Jews, who were to be ministers and servants 
under the old law. The following account of the 
ordination of primitive deacons will, no doubt give 
some satisfaction to our readers. 

The ordination of a deacon, in the primitive 
church, differed from that of a presbyter, both in 
the form and manner of it, and also in the gifts and 
powers conferred thereby. The ordination of the 
former might be performed by the bishop alone, who 
put up his prayer in general that ** God would make 
his face to shine upon his servant, who was then 
chosen to the office of a deacon, and fill him with 


„ the holy spirit and power as he did Stephen the mar- 
They are to be men of fair characters, against tyr 


; that he, behaving himself acceptably, uniformly, 
and unblameably in his office, might be thought 
worthy of an higher degree, &c. “ 


As to the office of deacons, the most common 


and ordinary was, to be attendant on the bishop of 


presbyters in the service of the altar, to take care 
of the holy table and all the ornaments and utensils 
belonging to it. In the next place, they were to 
receive the offerings of the people, and to present 
them to the priest, at the same time, reciting the 
names of. those that offered. In some churches, 
but not in all, the deacons read the gospel, both 
before, and at the communion-service. | 
dria, the archdeacon only reads the gospels, and in 
some churches, on high festivals, the bishop him- 


self; as at Constantinople, on Easter-day. But it 


was something more peculiar to the office of dea- 


cons, to assist the bishop and presbyters in the admi- 


nistration of the eucharist: at which their business 


was, to distribute the elements to the people who 


were present, and carry them to those, that were 
absent. 
them at the altar; as appears from the testimonies 
of Hilary, Jerom, the author of the constitu- 
tions; pat assign as a reason, that deacons were 
reckoned no priests, or but in the lowest degree. 
As to the gacrament of baptism, it is evident, they 


were permitted, in some cases, to administer it solely, 
SA. CNA: | 2 as 


ay 


At Alexan- 


But they were not allowed to consecrate 
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as appears from Tertullian, Jerom, and the council 


of Eliberis. | ; 
Another part of the office of deacons' was, to be 


a sort of monitors and directors to che people, in 


the exercise of their public devotions in the church. 
To which purpose they made use of certain known 
forms of words, to give notice when each part of 
the service began. 5 


The deacons had a power to preach, by licence | 


and authority from the bishop, but not without it: 
which was likewise the case with relation to the 
power of reconciling penitents, and granting them 


_ absolution; this privilege being allowed them only 


in cases of extreme necessity, when neither bishop 


nor presbyter was at hand to do it. It may be 


reckoned also among their extraordinary offices, 
that they were sometimes deputed hy the bishops to 
be their representatives and proxies in general coun- 
cils, But, in provincial synods, they were allowed 
to give their voice, as well as the presbyters, in 
their own name. | 
There are two things more to be observed con- 
cerning the office of deacons, in church assemblies. 
'The first is, that they had a power to rebuke and 
chastise those, who behaved indecently in the church. 
The other is, that, before the institution of the in- 
ferior orders in the church, such as sub-deacons, 
exorcists, catechists, &c. the deacons were em- 
ployed in performing all the offices, which were 
afterwards committed to those orders. 


But, besides these offices, which properly belonged 


to the service of the church, the deatons had em- 


ployment out of the church. One of these was, 


to be the bishop's sub-almoner, and to take care of 
the necessitous, such as orphans, widows,Tvirgins, 


prisoners, and all the poor and sick, who had any 
title to he maintained out of the public revenues of 


the church. Another of these offices was, to en- 


quire into the morals and conversation of the people, 
and to make their report thereof to the bishop. U 


on this account, the deacons were usually stiled 


the bishop's eyes, and ears, his mouth, his right 
hand, and his heart; because by their ministry, he 


took cognizance of mens actions, as much as if 


he himself had seen or heard them; and because, 
by them, he sent orders and directions to his flock, 


and by them distributed to the necessities of the in- 


digent. | 
. this reason, their being a great variety of bu- 


siness attending the office of a deacon, it was usual 


to have several deacons in the same church. In 
some, they were precisely to the number of seven, 
in imitation of the first church of Jerusalem. But 


g 
| 


- 


7 


N 
I 
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number of deacons being indifferent, as the busines 


of each church required. In that of Constantinople 


| 


4 * * . . . * 
| administering of the wine to the communicants. 


| 


particularly, the number was so great, that we fd 
them limited to an hundred, for the service of the 
great church, and three others only, 

"The qualifications, required in deacons, were much 
the same as those required in bishops and presbyten; 


except that, in their age, there was some difference, 


Deacons might be ordained at twenty five- years of 
age, and not before; whereas bishops and pres). 
ters could not be ordamed till thirty. 

The ceremony of the ordination of deacons in 
the Romish church, is briefly this. The candidate 
prostrates himself before the bishop, who coufer, 
on him the holy ghost, laying his right-hand on! 
on his head, to signify, that he does not receive jrs0 
fully as the priest. An Acblyth puts on him ttc 
Stole and dalmatica ; after which the bishop presents 
him with the book of the gospels: the ceremony 
concludes with the prayers of the bishop and people. 
It is the deacon's office to incense the. officiating 
priest or prelate ; to lay the corporal on the altar; 


to receive the paten or cup from the sub- deacon, and 
present them to the person officiating; to incense 


the choir; to receive the pix from the officiating 
prelate, and carry it to the sub-deacon; and, at 


| the pontifical mass, when the bishop gives the 


blessing, to put the mitte upon his head, and to 
take of the arch-bishop's pall, and lay it on thealtar. 

The Maronites of mount Libanus haye two dea- 
cuns, who are merely administrators of the tempo- 
ralities. Dandini, as — calls them il signori diaconi, 


tells us, they are secular lords, who 3 the 


the people, set in judgment on all their differences, 
and treat with the Turks concerning the taxes, and 
other matters. I ; 

In England, deacons are not capable of any ec- 
clesiastical promotion, notis0.much-as to be admit- 
ted to a donative; all benefices requiring the incum- 
bent to be in the priest's orders. Yet he may be 2 
chaplain in a family, curate to. a beneficed clergy- 
man, or lecturer to a parish-church. A man may 
be ordained. deacon, at twenty-three years of age, 
anno currente; but it is expressly provided, that the 
bishop shall not ordain the same person both a dea- 


con and a priest in the same day. The ſorm of or- 


daining deacons declares, that it is their office to 
assist the priest in the distributing of the holy- 
communion; in which -agreeably. to the practice 
of the ancient church, — arè confined to the 


— 


St. Paul requires, that deacons should be chaste, 
sober, and . ; that they should be neither 


this rule was not observed in other churches, the great drinkers, nor given to filthy lucre ; oy they 
| C * | 


Should 


. 


. * 
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ould: hold l of faith in a pure con- 
science; that they s ould be well approved, before 
they are admitted into the ministry; that they should 
be husbands of one wife, and take care of their 
houses and families. 3 8 155 
The last thing to be attended to is, their govern- 
ment. In Geneva, and in Holland, they have their 
presbyteries and synods, but no general assemblies 
a in Scotland. Political states are jealous of political 
isputes, and therefore they take care that the clergy 
hall meet as seldom as possible together. Had this 
rule been attended to in the middle ages of Chris- 
taniry, perhaps we should not have , 4 
violent disputes as we have at present. 
All offences of a common, ordinary 


the delinquent does not chuse to comply with their 
PR may appeal/to the presbytery. If after 
their decree, he thinks himself aggrieved, he may 
appeal to the 8ynod, whose sentence is binding. But 
there are no civil penalties inflicted upon the delin- 
quent as in England, for he is only excluded from 
church communion, and church privileges. 


d 80 many 


| nature, are 
firs: considered by the minister and the elders, and if 


. 
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Such is the nature of the Calvinistical religion on 
the continent of Europe, and when it is considered 
how nearly we are connected with its professors, 
it will naturally point out that we should consider 
them as brethren. Did they persecute to death Ser- 
vetus? The church of England has burnt Protes- 
tants who had been declared Heretics! Are they 
without episcopal ordination ?—the church of Scot- 


land knows nothing of bishops. Do they reject 


the ring in marriage? This does not deserve our 
notice; for to take up the idea of the ingenious au- 
ther of a tale in a tub, Peter kept all his gaudy orna- 
ments upon him; Martin stripped off a few, but 
Still left his cloaths in a decent 3 but Jack 
went farther, and pulled off both the lace and the 
cloaths. It is certain, that the Calvinistical reli- 
ion, as professed on the continent of Europe, af- 
ords all the means of grace, and opens the way to 
eternal happiness. In that form of religion, many 
pious Christians, many eminent divines, have been 
brought up, and where God has bestowed his bles- 
sing on the appointed means, let man be silent. 


* i 
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E have already, in our account of Calvinism 

in general, considered the nature of those 
sentiments, concerning which there has been 80 
much dispute. We have stated the objections made 


against them, with che answers that have been of- 


fered. We have $hewn in the most candid manner 


from whence those disputed sentiments took their 


ns, and unwilling to enter into controversy, we have 
referred them to history. We have considered the 


Calrinists in a general point of view, as 3 f 


established in some nations in Europe. We sha 
no consider them as a national church, begun by 
infnite wisdom, supported by Almighty power, re- 
gulated by unerring Providence, an at present one 
© the glories of the Protestant world. And here 
we are Sorry 
ple of England ate united under one government 
_ those of Scotland, yet there are many vf the 
mer utterly ignorant of the religion of che latter. 


. 
* 


to observe, that although the peo- 


ö 


Nothing is more common in England than to call 
the people of Scotland Dissenters, whereas they 
have their own church established by law. Nay, 
so firmly is the church of Scotland established, that 
it cannot be overthrown, unless there is a total re- 
volution. g | | | >; 

This will appear evident, when we consider in 
what manner the king of Great Britain swears to 
protect, defend, and support that church. The mo- 
ment the death of the king is made public to his 
successor, the heir takes his place in the council, 
and it is intimated to him, that he cannot be pro- 
claimed till he has sworn before their lordships that 
he will maintain the church of Scotland as by law 
established. This dath is administered in the Scot- 
tish fashion, by the king's holding up his right hand, 
and solemnly swearing, that he will do nothing to 
injure the church of Scotland, but support her in all 


her rights and privileges. A copy of this oath is 


recorded 


* * * ® 1 n 


a 


. , 
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it in to the court of session, where it is read, and 


ordered to be recorded in the lords register office. 
Here we find a vast privilege bestowed on the 


church of Scotland, beyond that of England; for-in 


England the king does not swear to maintain the. 
church till his coronation. This privilege was 4 
| 
| 


claimed by the people of Scotland, in that conven- 


tion of estates, 1689, .which declared the throne 


vacant, and voted in William and Mary. It was 


again insisted on by the whole nation of Scotland, 


at the union 1707. It was claimed, not as a favour 


but as a right, and the king of Great Britain can no 
more dispense with it, than he can with any of the 


fundamental laws of the constitution. We have 
been the more explicit on this subject, that our 
readers may be made acquainted with it, and that 
they may know every particular; for, as a cele- 
brated author says, We should not only learn 


every thing, but we should learn every thing 


well.“ 1 | 
We shall now proceed to consider this church in 


a manner altogether different from those who have. 


gone before us; for we can assert, that the history 
of this church was never yet properly written, tho' 
often attempted. f 


In the treating of it, we shall lay down the fol- 


lowing principles, to direct us in the narrative. 
First, a general view of the history of that church. 
Secondly, a more particular state of it since the 
re formation. eee, ee eee, 


Thirdly, its various forms of worship during that 


period. 


Fourthly, its various forms of confession during 


that time. 5 4 . : 
And lastly, its present state in doctrine, worship, 
discipline, and government. 


Religion, according to reading, report, and ex- 
perience, is the first consideration that attracis a 
man's attention in Scotland. But, when we speak 


of religion, we do not mean that propensity for 


agitating controverted points of divinity, which has 
possessed the clergy of most countries and ages; 
but we mean that plan of doctrine and discipline, 
which, in a well regulated state, ought to be 17 ns; 


to the constitution of the government, without re- 


gard to the dreams of bigots, or the talk of enthu- 
siasts. Now it is im g 


words which we have laid down, without a review 


ible to understand the pre- 
sent state of religion in Scotland, in the sense of the 
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recorded in the books of the privy council, and then 
a messenger is dispatched to Edinburgh, who gives 


of their ecclesiastical constitution; and by that re. 
view we shall be enabled to form a pretty clear ite, 
of their ancient government, not only in ther 

church, but their state. 5 | 
Ihe introduction of Christianity into Scor!anj, 


Was by monks, who were without the means cf 


transmitting orders of any kind. to their successo, 
in the manner which the churches of England and 


"Rome now prescribe. The name of the person who 
Was at their head, was Regulus, said to be a Greek: 


They were driven on the coast of Scotland by acc. 
dent, and after his death, they of themselves, elceted 
and ordained another to preside in their principal 
church Kilrimont, now St. Andrews, without aphy- 
ing to the court or church of Rome, I hat this wi; 
the case, unquestionably appears from the canons of 
the council of Calcluith in England, in the yer 
816, the fifth of which prohibits any Scotch clergy. 
man from exercising his functions in England, be- 
cause, say the makers of the canon, it is uncertain 
to us by whom he is ordained or if he is ordained at 


all. In like manner, the sixty-fifth of the Capitu- 
- laria of the French king, is concerning the Scots 


who call themselves bishops and ordain certain per- 
sons without the licence of their superiors. 
We know it may be pretended that the Scos 
spoken of here were the Irish, and even the learned 
have a vulgar notion, that when the word Scots | 
occurs at this time, the Irish are understood; and 


in a few, but a very few, instances of higher anti- | 
quity, we may admit the fact to have been so; but 
at the time here mentioned, there can be no doubt 


but that the North British Scots were meant. 

That their religion was void of many errors, and 
superstitions which then prevailed; that their man- 
ners were blameless, their zeal indefatigable; their 
piety unaffected, and their submission to their supe- 


] riors, such as became good Christians and subjects, 
And first with respect to a general view of reli- 
gion in Scotland. „ 


could be proved by many unquestionable cotem- 
porary authorities, which can have no room here. 
They went by the name of Cul dues, or Culdecs, | 
which is not, as the Scotch historians -ignorantly | 
imagine, a contradiction of the words Cuſtoris Dei, 
but two ancient Pictish or Celtic words; Cul, a 
Hood, from whence we have the word Cowl, and 
Due, Black, because of their wearing black hooG; 
so that the people of the country distinguished them 
by that appellation. . 

The ee virtue, and piety of the Culdees, 
gave offence to the church of Rome, Whose _— | 
stone is founded upon a succession of priesth 1 
derived from bishops depending upon the pope; ® 


| pope Celestine sent one Paladius, with a large _ 


* 


L 


the name of the pope 
| Celts, who had been settled before the Picts were, 


propriated to many of the northern adventurers, in 
different parts of Europe; and, undoubtly, was 
derived from the Scyths, the maternal nation of all 
those various clanned barbarians, who, at that time, 
deluged Europe. ; | ESO La 
them landed in Scotland, they naturally fell in with 
the old Guidels, or the ancient Caledonians, who 
were Celts likewise : and their singularity of lan- 
guage and manners, soon cemented a friendship be- 
tween them. The Picts, on the other hand, who 
had pushed the Guidels westw¾ard, in the same man- 
ner as the Romans had pushed the PiQts northward, 
were the descendants of the Belgie Gauls; and 
though they were likewise of Celtic origina = 
ther communications had occasioned a great diffe- 
[rence in their language and manners from the Gui- 
dels, whom we may term the Aborigines: whereas 
the Belgic Gauls, the ancestors of the Picts, had 
dot been settled in Britain above fourscore years be- 
fore the invasion of it by Julius Cesar. As the 
ict, about the time of the landing of the Scots, 
unxdoubtly professed Christianity, it was easy for 


(egeneracy of the Pictish princes, giving the old 
inhabitants vast advantages, the Culdees sometimes 


k me of the wisest and best of the kings of Scotland, 
, Fang to abolish all invidious ditiactions amongst 
y us 5uhjects, restored the Culdees, about the year 


ls, to their primitive lustre; though he could 
wot to their sanctity of manners. This was a se- 
* blow to che interest of the church of Rome in 
"thnd and she omitted no practice to procure an 
exclusion of the Culdee ordination. They, how - 
ub kept their ground, and the chief pastor, who 
med to be of their own choice, and to hold 
n Lat at St. Andrews, was dignified with the 
mme of Scotorum Episcopus, bisho 
t that denomination was a 


changed into 
9. Alban. bishop of Albany. 00 
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s followers, to preside over the Scots, about the | 
| year 430. Every one knows what impression high | to hold councils in the most southerly parts of Scot- 
pretensiom and great pomp have upon weak minds. | 
| paladius soon formed a party amongst the chief in- the Culdees, to receiveig-coadjutor from the bishop 


 habitants, who received his clergy, and believed in |-of Chester, and to appropriate the revenues of the 
This occastoned a schism ; 


in Scotland; and to whom the Picts gave the re- 
proachful term of Scots. This name was then ap- 


the Culdees to cement a friendship with them. The | 


ffered great persecutions, till Alexander the first, 


of the Scots; 
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up with superstition, and suffered a Romish legate 
land, and prevailed with Robert, then che chief of 


other Culd&s, to defray the expence of extravagant 


the Culdees were favoured by the Pictish princes, | buildings at St, Andrew's, the- stupendous remains 
and the Romanists by the descendants of the ancient | of which are still visible there. This revived the 


interest of the Romanists in Scotland, and David 


finding the Culdees to be too well established for 
him to think of exterminating them, sought only to 
persuade them to accept of papal ordinations and 
consecrations, which never had as yet been admit- 
ted of amongst them. The more sensible, how- 
ever, a t the Culdees, were not to be either 
flattered or frightened out of their rights and proper- 


As they were themselves Celts, when a part of | ties, and continued to make a vigorous opposition 


to the Romanists, though by that time several other 
sees, filled with Popish bee had been erected 
in Scotland. But the Culdees, who were now only 
a handful, found it impossible to make head against 
the ambition of the popes, favoured by the Feak 

ness of their own princes. 5 
In the year 1250, their right of ordination and 


appointed the abbot of Dumfermling, and another 
ecclesiastic, to summon the chief Culdee, whom 
the record does not stile bishop, but Prepositus, 
Provost, to appear before them at the church of 
Inverkeithen, to answer for the crime of rebellion 
against the see of Rome, and to ire whether the 
Culdees had a Tight to celebrate divine offices. That 
is, they were to enquire into the right that the Cul- 
dees had to confer orders, and celebrate divine ordi- 
nances. It appears, however, from the same record, 

| that Adam Malkarwiston, the head of the Culdees, 
and his brethren, refused to submit to this tribunal; 
nor do we find any 1 decisive was done till the 
year 1973, when one Wishart, after receiving epis- 
copal orders at Scoon, was thrust by the pope and 
the king of Scotland, Alexander the third, upon the 
Culdees. He was succeeded by Fraser and Lamber- 
ton, against whose elevation the Culdees made 3 
vigorous resistance; but their head being ill enough 
77 —— to the see of Rome; pope Boniface 
the eighth, confirmed Lamberton's election, and 


the Culdees, notwithstanding all their struggles, 
were never afterwards permitted to have any voice 


in the election oft a bishop of St. Andrews. 


really Pr were ignorant of the facts we 


have laid down in this short review; and they are 


ing og connections with England, was eaten 


*. 


lid the brother and successor of Alexander, | stifled by the Papists and Popish Protestants. 


e one 


consecration came to be questioned, and the pope 


Such of the historians of Scotland, who were 
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The dispute, however, between the Culdees and 
the Romanists had the happy effect, that the laity, 
especially those of the greatest power, of Scotland, : 
never could be reconciled to the latter; and the 
papal power had less influence with them, than it 
had amongst any people in Europe, before the time 
of the reformation: therefore the wisest of their 
kings were always sure of being supported in the 
frequent and vigorous oppositions they made, not 
only to the power, but to the visits of papal agents. 

The first prince of the Stuart family, who de- 
viateg from that wise policy, was James the fifth, 
who, to a thorough hatred of England, which was 
his family's ruling passion, joined cruelty and bigo- 
try, vices till then unknown to the blood of Stuart; 
but a misconception of his own and his people's in- 
terests with regard to England, served materially to 
| pave the — the reformation. His Dowager, 
who succeeded him in the administration, a weak 
bigotted woman, governing Scotland by French 
magistrates, French soldiers, and French councils, 
rendered the reformation a measure of necessity as 
well as choice. 5 

The kings of Scotland had always been bounded 
in their prerogative, not so much by the positive 
laws of their country, as by the unlimited exercise 
of power, which the feudal constitutions gave to 
the great landholders oyer their dependents, whom 
they stiled their vassals. These great landholders, 
as we have seen, had always hated the Romish 
bishops, whose power rested solely upon the regal 
authority: and Scotland is the only nation in Ku- 
rope, into which the reformation was introduced 
without opposition from any lay subject. Nay, 
What is still more remarkable, while England and 
other nations were reforming by slow, imperfect 
degrees, the Scots reformed all at once, so thorough- 
ly, from the errors of the church of Rome, that 
all the deviations that have been since made from 
their original reformation, have been in favour of 


Pery. | | 

But this reformation, glorious as it was in some 
respects, Was not without lamentable consequences 
in other. For zeal lighting upon ignorance, and 
interest prompting riot, the whole was a scene of 
confusion, and effected by agents so totally illiterate 
that the Scotch presbyterian clergy continued long 
distinguished for their ignorance, and for not having 
produced one man of learning, or of eminence in 
letters. This was the more extraordinary, as they 
had all the means of erudition in their possession, 
and their incomes, in general, were not only greater 
and less precarious, than those of the foreign Pro- 
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| of what we may call practical popery. Ihe church. 


but than Those of che English, the most leans b 
the world. | | 
Catholics, at the time 


„„ 


Many of the Scotch Roman 
of the reformation, made great figures in Euro: 
by their learning, and the reformers succeeded in 
their attempts by a conduct and character diameti- 
cally opposite. But in this nothing was affected, 
for they were really as ignorant as they appeared tv 
be; and bigotry in them, being destitute of knoy. | 
ledge, they relapsed into the most dangerous abues 


men usurped a power not only over the conscicnces, 
but even the persons and estates, of the laity ; their 
excommunications were attended, if xy with 
worse consequences than those of Rome, for they 
always inferred the loss of all property; in many 
_ that of liberty; and in some, that of life i- 
self. | | | 
The nobility of Scotland, who, till the union of 
the two kingdoms, had perhaps the truest notions 
of public liberty of any set of men in the world 
found themselves, by this frantic conduct of their 
clergy, in the case of Actæon. They were ready 
to be torn to pieces by the very dogs they had 50. 
hounded out upon others, and who seldom retumech 
without their prey; and, to save themselves, they 
were obliged to resume the shape of men, which 
they had for political ends discontinued for some 
time aſter the reformation. Mean while, the part 
they had to act was dangerous; for the ambition os 
the court, and of the clergy, though pointed diffe- 
rent ways, was equally threatening to public liberty. 
James the first, Charles the first, and Charles the 
second, hated not only the Presbyterians, but all 
moderate Protestants, worse than hey did the Fa- 
pists; while the Presbyterian clergy were ever 
willing to prefer the most horrid scenes of civil 
you to a submission either to the king or the nobi- 
| lity. 7 5 
3 The power of the latter, however, carricd it for 
| a moderate episcopacy, founded, in a great measule, 
upon the plan of the Culdees ; for we do not fin 
in pound, that their bishops thought it necesSi 
to have recourse for their consecration, either 10 
Rome or to England, The madness of Laud in 
| fluenced Charles the first to break this excellent 
scheme, by introducing many fopperies into 
public worship, which the common people muy 
upon as Popish, and, throwing off all ee, 
they reverted to the extreme from which the) 0 
been reclaimed ; for ſrom the year 1640 to the 7 
1660 the Presbyterian clergy in Scotland _— | 
over the laity a power more than Papal, whic 


testant clergy, who made great figures in learning, 


| nobility for the cake of public liberty, * 


those of 


parts, the clergy 
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by the practices of the court, and attacked by the 


power of England, were once more obliged to sub- 


mit to, till the restoration took place. 5 
Had it not been for this frantic behaviour of the 


clergy, who had thereby forfeited all esteem with 


the nobility and great landholders of Scotland, the 
Scots never could have been brought to have re- 
ceived Charles without terms. It is true, they made 
an effort, and sent deputies for that purpose, but 
they betrayed the people of Scotland, as Monk did 
gland, and the ministers of Charles ever 
after alledged, in vindication of their despotic admi- 
nistration, that their master, being restored without 
terms, had a right to govern, as he pleased, a peo- 
ple, who, having been rebels to his government, 
now subsisted only through his clemency. The 
Scots were not united among themselves so well as 


do dispute this doctrine, and the odium, into which 


the clergy had brought themselves with all the civi- 
lized sensible part of the kingdom, made the aboli- 
tion of Presbyterianism there go down without a 


struggle. | 


The earl of Clarendon knew too little of the 
temper and disposition of the Scots, and was too 


much wedded to certain formalities without the es- 
sentials of episcop 


„to make a right use of a 


juncture $0 critical for the interests of his master. 


The episcopacy which was restored, was indeed 


more moderate than-that contended for by Laud, 
for the people were not offended by the use of the 
book of Common-Prayer; and their public service 
differed very little, if any thing, from that of the 
Presbyterians. Many faults, and those wretrieva- 
ble, however, were committed in the restoration of 
episcopacy in Scotland, which was very different 
from that in England, where many great and emi- 
nent confessors 2 the cause of monarchy and loyal- 
ty, upon the breaking out of the cizil wars, were 
yet alive, and had a title to the highest ecclesiastical 
preferments. 4 
In Scotland, excepting a few in the northern 
had avowed themselves to be the 
enemies of monarchy and episcopacy; they had 
acted accordingly, and Sharp, with some of the 
more moderate amongst them, had won the confi- 
dence of many of the nobility, by promising, as 
one of the deputies from the clergy, to insist upon 
the continuance, and at the same time the restric- 
tion, of Presbyterianism in Scotland. But Sharp 
deceived all his constituents. and he not only ac- 
cepted of the primacy of Scotland, but consented. - 
_ » 7 his brethren should be consecrated in 
gland. N 


ut neither this step, nor the restoring bishops to. 


| 


— 
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—— 


them. This produced a few ill- judg 
in the west, which were easily suppressed, for the 


2 
| volution under the prince of Orange. The Scots, 
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their seats in parliament, could have produced any 


considerable disaffection amongst the Scots, either to 
episcopacy or to the family of the Stuaris, had it not 
been that most of the men, made choice of for bi- 
shops, were a set equally profligate and illiterate; 
and they, who were not, were men bred to books 
without either inclination or talents for public busi- 
ness, even in their own functions. Ihe whole 
episcopal order in Scotland was thus exposed to ha- 
tred and contempt: Lo hatred, not only on account 


of their apostacy and treachery, but on account 


of the cruelties they countenanced against the Pres- 
byterians; which were such as would have dis- 


graced the reign of a Nero or Domitign; and to 


contempt, on account of their putting themselves 
upon the same footing with the old nobility, with- 


out possessing one good quality that could entitle 


them to notice far less to elevation. 5 
Mean while, the nobility and the men of sense in 
Scotland loved episcopacy, though they hated pre- 
lacy, but the court could not be . to disjoin. 
insurrections 


nation in general hated Presbytery, and the success 


of the government was crowned by scenes of the 


most horrid cruelties, abetted and impelled by the 
prelates. Those cruelties were defended by Sir 


George Mackenzie, a great lawyer, and lord advo- 
for Scotland, but a mere 


cate or attorney gene 
fanatic both in religion and politics. It became now 


the avowed principle at the council board in Eng- 
land, that the king in Scotland, was above law, and 


might govern it, as he actually did, by a military 
force. The same doctrine was recommended to the 
council board of Scotland, where divisions run 80 
high, that each party sought to strengthen itself by 


an implicit obedience to the will of the court and of 


the bishops. | 
This was the critical period that effected the re- 


in general, saw themselves in a real state of slavery, 
as the most worthless and contemptible of men, 
and this consideration superseded all others. The 
men of spirit amongst them applied more early, than 
the English did, to the prince of Orange; and the 
conseqnence was, that the revolution met with less 
difficuſty from the Scotch, than it. did. from the 


8 parliament. ; 

he crown being settled, * came next un- 
der debate; and the inclination both of court and 
parliament was to have continued it upon the same 


footing it was on before. But the connection, 


which the prelates knew to subsist between. king 
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His affairs by the power 
o, had their general, che Viscount of 1 


but zeal against the exiled family and the routed 
clergy. 


episcopalians formed a strong party, the men of 


their followers, and they of Presbyterianism were 
thereby so mortitied, that excepting in some trifling 


| 
| 
| 


instances, their conduct, ever since the revolution, 


rebellion in 1745, the nation in general was much 


than of their order, made them distrust his sincerity. 
They thought that mal # more might yet retrieve 
France, and by the High- | 
landers ; 
Dundee, survived the defeat which he gave to the 
government's troops at Gillicranky, would certainly 
2 changed the face of affairs in Scotland, They 
considered that if king James should be restored, af- 


ter their submitting to king William, they were to. 


expect no favour; and that should he not be re- 
stored, many of them would be brought to a severe 


account for their illegal conduct in the last two 


reigns. All these, and other motives influenced 
them to stand out against the revolution, and as the 
necessity of the juncture could admit of no delay, 


Presbytery, but not of that bloody tyrannical kind | 
that was abolished at the restoration, was 
stored by act of parliament in Scotland. 


again re- 


But the same case happened after the revolution, 
that had happened at the reformation. The few 
clergymen in Scotland, who by their learning 
were qualified for their functions, were episcopists, 
who influenced by their bishops, and the preposses- 
sions in which they had been educared, No aimed 
king William's title to the crown; and thus the 
vernment was obliged to fill up the vacant churches, 
with men, who had nothing to recommend them, 
e nation, however, in general, was 
discontented with the restoration of Presbytery ; the 


the greatest fashion and interest m Scotland became 


has been excellently adapted to that plan of civil 
power which ought to be pursued in a free coun- 
try ; nay, we should be wanting to that sincerity 
we profess, if we did not give it as our opinion, 
that the established clergy in Scotland have done 
more than any one set of men (the legislature ex- 
cepted) in Britain, to keep the crown in the family 
of Hanover. a 


Mean while, though it may perhaps seem unfair | 


to attribute a virtuous conduct to an interested mo- 
tive, we cannot help saying that the every existence 
of their order depended upon that attachment, since 
nothing is more certain, than that before the last 


more inclined to espiscopacy than to Presbyterianism, 
and it is incredible to believe with what spirit the 
former was supported both amongst the jurant and 


of-the rebellion, however, left the established church 
in triumphant possession of eve 


their constitutzonal powers are v 


nonjurant part of their persuasion. The extinction 


thing they could 
claim, but that which they could hot recover, ve 


mean the hearts of the people. 


This, we are afraid, was owing to the degeneracy 
of discipline; which must always happen in an 
body of men where the individuals are vested witl 
a parity of power. The Roman senate long held 
out against it by means of the censorship, and pri- 
vate virtue will ward it off for some time: — but i 
happens unfortunately for the Scotch clergy, that 
Imited, and their 
influence was owing to that authority which they 
had over the minds of the people 11 with 
an opinion of heir virtue. When that opinion 


was gone, their authority vanished; and they had 


nothing but power to trust to. Howevef, we arc 
not to imagine, that there are not in the established 
church of Scotland many divines whose virtues 
would do honour to any church : but we are afraid, 
their numbers are not sufficient to revive the venc- 
ration of the people for their order. _ 
This appeared eminently upon the extinction of 
the rebellion, when, encouraged by their public ser- 
vices, they came to a resolution of applying to the 
legislature for Some favours that really seemed very 
reasonable, but in the opinion of the people poiuted 


towards an augmentation of their own livings. To 


our knowledge, the ministry was extreme well 
disposed towards them: but so incredible an oppo- 
sition arose to them from people of all ranks in 
Scotland, that when they were ill enough advised to 
push the affair into parliamęnt, the ministry did not 
think it prudent to support them, and the spirit of 
opposition was carried so far against them, that 
they lost every reasonable point they aimed at, 
merely through a prepossession that they intended 
to aim at what was unreasonable. 

The bounds ef this volume will not suffer us, 
though we could easily enter on a detail of the 
causes, why the Scots, a people that formerly be- 
lieved in their clergy, hold them now so cheap. 
The want of discipline, as we observed before, is 


the obvious cause, and that is occasioned, in a great 


measure, by a superficial education, by which the 
younger part of the clergy learn just as much as to 
have a contempt for all learning that requires pains 
and application. Thus some of them commence 
Deists, and some Enthusiasts. The abilities, whe- 
ther natural or acquired, of both ate pretty much 
alike ; and the complexion of the man generally de- 
termines the walk into which he strikes, whether 


it be that of enthusiasm, or irreligion. The former 


resigns all freedom of thinking, the * 


| lity, whose spirits were too high and too proud to 
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1 che one carries zcal into bigotry ; the other,. | men of the same opinion with the lords, sne pro- 


1 into licentiousness : and, in ignorance 
| * ruling principle. lustead of studying that 
cCound philosophy, which reconciles religion to rea- 
bon, the one part of them oons over the shallow ob- 
| <rvation of Shaftsbury, the illiterate remarks of 
Chubb, the false reasoning of Collins, and the se- 
cond hand objections of Bolingbroke to the Chris- 
tan religion. The other parc. of them disclaim 
all what we call human learning, and though not 
less contemptible than the former, yet they are less 
dangerous, as long as the power is so circumscribed 
as It is. 5 a 1 | 
We are obliged to be the more plain concerning 
these things, because people in general are apt to 
believe either too much or too little. Thus, if a 
Scotchman is an enthusiast in favour of his church, 
he will tell you with an unblushing boliiness, that 
their church could never have any errors in it. On 
the other hand, the libertine, or profane person, 
will tell us, that the clergy in Scotland are all hy- 
pocrites, but we shall take more notice of this after- 
wards, In other respects there are many valuable 
things in tho church of Scotland, but we must write 
of things as they are, without considering what they 
should De. ! wad cn ied, 3 
We come now, secondly, to consider the circum- | 
stances of that church in a more enlarged point of 
vie w, and also from historical evidence, to bring 
every eireumstance open to public view. | 
In England, the reformation was ly car- | 
ried on; in Scotland it was sudden. The Romish 
clergy, knowing that their young queen had been 
educated in France, had great hopes of their reli- 
gin being supported by her in all its cruelty. This 
made them attempt to despise the ancient nobi- 


OY 


brook the affront, especially as it came from men 
of obscure birth, who had nothing to recommend 
them besides their church livings. Mr. Knox was 
invited over from Geneva, where he had resided se- 
veral years as an assistant-to Calvin and Beza, This 
was in 1558, and the nobility making choice of 
such a man as Knox, is a strong proof of their good 
dense. He was a man of a bold, intrepid spirit, 
who feared nothing, and tly became the 
happy instrument in the hand of Providence, of in- 


troducing the reformed religion i rude peo- | 


ple. The bi of Mary of Guise, the queen-re- 
gent, obliged the nobility and gentry to form them- 
elves into societies for their-own ation, and 
these were called the lords of the co tion. 


— 


| 
| 


| 


2 


he queen- regent dre up an army in to give 
* . but finding herself too weak, and her 
Jo. 2 | 5 


mised to grant them a toleration till the pariament 
should meet. ws, E Neid tie 205 

Had the queen kept her promise, things might 
have been conducted in a more moderate manner 
than they were. hut just about that time (1559) her 
brothers, the ca. unal and duke of Guise, the avowed 
enemies of the reformation, -planned the league of 
Cambray, by which an association was entered into 
to cxtirpate the Protestant religion. A copy of this 
was sent over to the queen-regent, who, not doubt- 
ing but she would be supported by a train of Papists, 


ordered several clergymen to be burnt alive for 


hing the Protestant doctrines. This exaspe- 
rated the lords of the congregation, who had the 
whole body of the counry people on their side, and 
cy march through Fifeshire with Mr. Knox along 
with them. Ihe queen went castward from Stir- 


- ling-castle to give them battle; but she was too 


weak. She had then recourse to her former prac- 
tices of amusing them with false promises ; but 
they would not trust her. They-marched north- 
ward to Perth, a town situated on the river Jay, 
very near the borders of the Highlands. Ihere was 


a Carthusian convent, where king James I. was mur - 


dered, 1436. It is certain, that the reformers had 
no intention at first to commit any violence, but 
provocation drove them mad. ; 15þ4 : 

A few days before they came to Perth, two men 
had been burned alive, and one woman drowned, 
for no other crime besides that of cating a capon on 


a Friday. The people saw what was to be their 


fare if the clergy were to exercise a coercive autho- 


. rity, not only over their consciences, but also over 


their persons. It would have been prudent in the 
Romishclergy to have left the town for a few days, 
especially as they knew: they were hated by the 


people; but just as if they had courted their own 


destruction, one of the priests ordered the chapel 
door of the convent to be set open, and begau to 
say mass. This was considered as an iusult offered 
to the lords of the congregation, upon which their 
followers tore the priest's robes from off him, 


brought out all the utensils of the chapel, and' made 
2 bonfire of them in the street. The town was 


now in an uproar, the le were exceedingly ex- 
asperated against the priest, and in a few hours the 
ads convent was levelled to the ground. 
The army then marched westward to Stirling. 
near to which they demolished the mitred abbey of 
Cambus Keneth, and indeed .cvery cathedral and 


collegiate church or convent wherever they came, 
except at Glasgow, where the town's boxe 
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regent took shelter in the castle of Edinburgh, | menced preachers without being ordained to thi, + 
where she. died soon after, probably of a broken office. It was agreed, that they should embrace in 
heart, on being told of the devastation that had | some part the discipline of the church of Genera, 
been made among che relics of the ancient super- | but then it was difficult to find out in what manner 
stition. ei en $2 ii | the external government of the church was to be 

From Glasgow the reformers marched eastward conducted. It could not be by presbyteries and 
to Edinburgh, and happened just to come into that synods, because they had not a sufficient number of 
| city, while the priests were preparing to begin a ministers, and as for episcopacy they abhone. 
procession, in honour of St. Giles, the titular saint it. They took a middle line, for they sent as many 
of chat city. t : ministers as they had, to the most capital towns, 
The priests went into the high church as it is cal- | and in the country parts, they appointed persons 
led, to * out the image of the saint, but some] whom they called readers, who were to read the 
unlucky rogue had stolen it away. Vexed with | scriptures as often as the people came to church, 
rde disappomtment, they borrowed an image from Above these they appointed another set of men, 
another church, which was carried about in pro- | who had no ordinatiow at all, aud these were called 
cess ion, and the people called it in derision, Yo Superintendants. They were but ſew in number, 
St. Giles. The procession being over, the mob | Spotiswood was appointed to superintend all those 
tore the priests vestments to pieces, mounted St. counties which he southward of Edinburgh. Win- 
Giles on the back of a jack ass, led him to the Grass ram, who had been formen ly sub- prior ot the con- 
market, the common place of execution, where his | vent of St. Andrews was appointed superintendant of 
saintship was tied to a stake and burnt. | Fife and its neighbourhood. Mr. Erskine, a lawyer, 
Just about this time, when Scotland was in a state] was appointed to superintend the counties lying 
of confusion without a sovereign, their young queen | north of the Tay, as far as the county of Murray, 
being then in France along with her hu Fran- Mr. Willocks, who had been formerly an augustine 
eis II. that monarch was killed in a tournament, monk, was appointed 3 of Glasgow, 
and Mary was left a widow, about the nineteenth |. and the western counties; and Carsewell, a francis- 
year of her age. Application was made to her to call | can friar, was sent to Argyle and the isles. The 
a parliament, to settle disputes concerning religion, | duty which these superintendants were to perform, 
and writs were sent over to Scotland for that pur- | was of a very important nature. They were to 
pose, before she herself arrived. ; visit every parish in their baunds, and they generally 
This parliament met at Edinburgh, August 24, | preached at lcast twelve times e week. They 
1560, and by it the Protestant religion was esta- | were to enquire into the conduct of the clergy and 
blished by law, although the queen, who arrived the | readers, and see that churches should be provided 
next year in Scotland, refused to give her assent to | with ministers, as soon as any could be procured. 
it. This act, howevef, was always considered as | They were to hold synods for church discipline, 
the basis of reformation in Scotland, and although | but when the general assembly met, they were to 
another act passed in 1567, yet there was so much | take their places as ordinary ministers, and to sub- 
studied ambiguity, such vague expressions, and such] mit to church censures with those of the lower 
appearance of duplicity, that those of the reformed | order. Here was a sort of moderate episcopacy, 
rehgion saw through the intended deception, and | and an episcopacy suitable to the state of Scotland 
inststed that the first act should be the security of | in that age. | x7 
their religion. 5 The zuperintendants were likewise to preside at 
At the same time that the parliamant met in Au- all ordinations of the clergy, which may serve to 
gust 1560, a general assembly of the clergy , were | shew that the Scots at that time did not pay any re- 
zummoned to meet in the high church of Edinburgh, ue to a Jure Divino; or, a divine right conferred 
vf which assembly the famous Buchanan was presi- | by orders. Their characters were blameless, and 
dent, though he was no more than a layman. But | they were reverenced while they were belaved by 
these were violent times, and there was no regu- | their peophe. Whenever there: was a vacant con- 
lerity. This was the first assembly of the church | gregation, they endeavoured as far; as lay in their 
of Scotland, and its decrees were important. Thir- power to supply the want of a minister, and under 
teen of the mitred abbots attended as members of | their nourishment, as men who wished well to the 
this assembly, and the rest were formed by some interests of Christianity, te church of Scotland 
priests, who were willing to embrace the reforma- | grew and flourished, the sooner they could: provide 
non, and by some zealous men, Who had com- ministers for vacant churches, their dme, 
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| of, come; alchaugh most of them were advanced in 
years yet ey thought no hardship too great, so as 
they. could promote the interest of their fellow 
Christians. ttt: | 145 4 N 3 

Bauch was the state of the church of Scotland till 
the year 4570, when a new revolution, though of 


| avarice, aud was maintained by ambition, The 
Scottish reformers, like all those who undertake to 


of their own disinterestedness, but they soon found 
that the benevolence of their people was not sufh- 
cient to support them. On the other hand, the no- 
bility, embracing such @ favourable opportunity, 
laid hold of the greatest part of the church lands, and 
left the clergy to starve. To treat men with inhu- 
| manity, who are set up as the public guides in reli- 
gious exercises, is unjust, cruel and impious : and 
what encouragement could these men have to prose- 
cute their — teach the people, while they 
were left to starve? The clergy saw their folly, 
and the nobility triumphed over their weakness. 

There was, however, a necessity of saving ap- 
pearances,.of putting on the - garb of the hypocrite 
when truth was ma manner exünguished. A mo- 
uon was made in ons of the parliaments, that the su- 
perntendants were: beginning to grow old, and 
therefore it would be much better to appoint bishops 
u the differeny dioceses, but that they should still be 
wubject to a general assembly., Accordingly, some 
old friars were appointed to these offices, without 
knowing for what reasdn. The nobility, however, 
bad their own interests in view; for their desi 
| was, that these men should have the name of 
8 while they themselves enjoyed their emolu- 
| ments, 

As they had no more than a name, they were 
vere called Tulchan bishops, a term that we must 


. 


ignites deception. ' When a calf in Scotland: is 
taken from the cow, in order to be weaned, the 
dress an image resembling the young one, . 
© put under her teats, to make her let go her 
mk. This image is called Fulchan, because it re- 
presents what it 18 not. 1 42 1 ; 5 2 
As this form of church government took tis rise 
tom unſustifiable motives, 30 it could not be sup- 
poxed that it would last long. The parity of power 
1 the general assembly gave the members an oppor- 
ty of censuring the bishops, and Douglas who 


hpraded, promoted to the sce of St. Andrews, was 
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2 Short duration, took place, which flowed from | 


et up new religions, had made a public declaration 


explain to the reader. The word is Saxon, and | 


Indeed these Fulchen bishops had no 
Loet, but they: were tools in che hands f a hnaye 


655 


** ambitious nobility. They were desped by 
the very persons who set them up, and they were 
considered as time-serving creatures by the people. 
Their ministry was not attended, and every gene- 
ral assembly called them to an account for their 
conduct. [its of . 

During the whole of this period, the kingdom of 
Scotland was, as it were, drenched in blood, owing. 
to their unhappy civil dissentions. Almost all the 
inhabitantz were pratestants. and yet dividing them- 
selves into two parties, they supported different in- 
terests. One of the parties took part with their un- 

fortunate queen, who was then a prisoner in Eng- 
land; and the other supported the aristocracy of 
Scotland. 

The power of the nobility had been sttengthened 
by a succession of minorities ; and when we consi- 
der that the king was then no more than an infant, 
we need not be surprised to find that the high spirits 
of the Scottish nobility led them to depise monar- 
chy, and trample upon municipal institutions. It is 
certain that they did so, but that leads us to consider 
a more important period of the history of the church 

of Scotland, which, in some measure, gave rise to 
the form it now enjoys. The event could not be 

ascribed to a single cause, but to many. The pride 
of the nobility, the ignorance of the clergy, the mi- 
nority of the sovereigu, the unsettled state of affairs 
in the nation, the disputed points between the con- 
tending parties, all cunspired towards bringing about 
an event, Which, although small in its first appear - 
ance, yet was, in the end, great in its consequences. 

The nobility continued to support the nominal 
bishops, although they were in general men of 50. 
pliant tempers that they lost all credit with the lower 
ranks of the people. The King was an infant, the 
nobility were employed in cutting each others 
throats, the clergy were starving, and discipline was 
neglected; so that every thing bid fair to promote 
an ecclesiastical reformation in the then Protesant 
church of Scotland. . 5 

In the year 1574, Mr. Andrew Melvill, returned 
to Scotland from Geneva, where he had spent some 
years under the tuition of the famous Theodore 
Beza, If we take the character of this man from 
the episcopalians, it is very swiking indeed. Mr. 
Sage: says, Ile was a man by nature fierce and 
fiery, restless and ungovernable. Education in him 
had not sweetened nature, but nature had goured 
education, and both these conspiring together, 
formed a. true original ; a piece compazed of pride 
and petulence, of malice and mischief ; he could 


make 


— 
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make as free with the sceptre as with the crozier, 
and could treat with the same contempt, the put ple 
and the lawn slecves.” — © ei nne 
On the other hand, the Presbyterians in Scotland 
have represented him in a light quite the reverse. It 
is certain, he was a man of some leatning, and as 
for his attachment to the religion of Geneva, it is 
a speculative notion, Which must be left to every 
one's own private ju nt. I TD” 
No sooner had M vill returned to Scotland, than 
he was appointed one of the professors in the Uni- 
versity of St. Andrews, and minister of a parish. 
This naturally called him to the general assembly 
of the clergy, where he harangved in favour of the 
discipline of Geneva; which he represented as 
Superior to all others. It took mightily with the 
people, but it was opposed by the — who, to 
colour their sacrilegious use of the church money, 
wanted to retain the poor 'Tulchan bishops. (3 GE 
The controversy, however, was carried on full 
Six years, till at last the Presbyter 
itin a 
dee 1580. King James VI. of Scotland was then 
only fourteen years of age, Vat he took the govern- 
ment upon himself. It is certain, he loved the 
Presbyterians, and would never have quarrelled with 
chem, had not their intolerable insolence forced 
him to it. "They not only presumed to dictate to 
him as a Romish confessor, but, they even abused 
him openly in their own churches ;- and, to use the 
words of Dr. Robertson, Who is himself a Presby- 
terian minister, The pulpit was disgraced by be- 
ing used as a vehicle to revile the sovereign, and 
stir up contention among the people.“ 
Black, ching in the chapel-royal at Edinburgh, 
told his sovereign, „4 kings were the De'il's 


bairns ; that is, all kings were the-devil's children. | 


Of these andecent expressions Dr. Robertson ob- 
serves, that the preacher deserved the most severe 
chastisement ; but the king only banished him out 
of the country, along with six others. | | 
Ihe reformed clergy, in all countries, brought 
along with them intolerant principles; and thus, 
when the king of Scotland was petitioned to sup- 
port the Protestant religion, it was implied that he 
should extirpate the Roman Catholics. 
dom went into a chu*ch but he was insulted : and 


one time, because he refused to dismiss his kinsman, 
the earl of Lenox, from his presence and banish 


him from the country, the clergy stirred up the peo- 
ple at Edinburgh, who besieged the kin 


Old Testament, The sword of the Lord and of 
Gideon, the day shall be either theirs or our's. 


| 


ian party carried 
8 assembly of the clergy held at Dun- 


James sel- 


in the 
parliament- house, erying out, in the words of the 


re Ou 


ab 


till he was pers uaded thereto by Boncraft; archbishop 
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pieces, had not tho earl ef Mar come down from 
the castle with-a party of soldiers aud tewcued him. 
This usage exaspetated James so much against the 
Presbyterians, that he never loved them atterwards. 
He began to abridge their power, and curb their 
iusolence, by giving up all his share of the crown 
lands that had formerly belonged to the bishops, ang 
appointed thirteery ministers to assume that name, 
but still they had no episcopal. ordination. They 
were not Tulchan bisbops, because they had reve. 
nues; but still they were without power, and their 
ministry was confined to single congregations. 
Things continued going on in-this manner till the 
death of queen Elizabeth, 1603, hen James su- 
| ceeded to the crown'of England. Ihen it was that 
this prince resolved to introduce the episcopal form 
into his ancient kindom of Seetland, but he pro- 
| ceeded with great moderation, always bestowing 
the bishops lands on such men as were most esteemed 
for their abilities. — t 
It does not appear that James ever thought of 
causing the Scottish elergy to be episcopally ordained 


— — 


| ee nor indeed did this prince ee the 
scheme wholly reduced to practice. It is true, 


three of the Scottish bishops were sent up to London 
and consecrated,” and on their return chey conse- 
crated their brethren; but most of the clergy re- 
fused to be re-ordai by hem, and still kept their 
CC 33 


| churches. SOIT p 'S ene * ET. 4 i 
In 16186 James went down to Scotland and 
held a er ee y at Perch, 
where, by a small majority, he got the following | 
articles declared to be binding on the church of | 

Scotland. | 1 

First, that the cross should be vscd in baptism. | 

Secondly, chat confirmatiam should be used. 

Thirdly, that Christmas, Easter, Whitsunday, and 

Trinity Sunday should be observed. Fourthly, that 

the sacrament er thd Node Supper end be re. 

ccived kneeling. And lastly, that baptism should 
be administered in private to infants. These are 
commonly called the f ve articles of Perth, and they | 
were the same year confirmed by a small oy 
in the Scottish parliament, but it gaye great - 
fence” to the people, and to the majority of the W 


It is perhaps from this period, that we must 
the original of the civil wars. » The clergy. * 
hated the ceremonies were very popular; they E af * 
for two hours together before sermon, and the se- 
3 less than five hours at a time. 


2 — , 


| mon iuself was a ad who ad- 
This inflamed the passions of the Peop e wired 


*. 


| mired them, because they spent most of their time 
in abuging the king and traducing the bishops.— 


They ingratiated themselves with the ladies, who 
are generally the most casily caught by the priests, 
and they pretended that they frequently got answers 
to their prayers from heaven. Many of the poor 
old women who were not addicted to enthusiasm 
were desired to pray, and bring an answer to one 
of the pions ladies. Some of the ladies were wo- 
mers of high rank, and their husbands, who were 
no great friends to the bishops, were easily brought 


to join with them. Their ministers, during the 


cummer, had private meetings with their friends, 
and plans were-laid to irritate the people against 
episcopaa ;; | 

In this manner things went on till 1633, when 
Charles I. went down to. be crowned at Edinburgh, 
attended by Laud, Lindsey, archbishop of Glasgow, 
who came to assist at the coronation, hated the ce- 
remonies, and Laud thrust him away from him with 
contempt, because he was not dressed in the ponti- 
fical habits. A parliament was called to enforce 
the observations of the Perth articles, and when the 
clerk-register had collected the votes, he declared 
that there was a majority against the motion. 'The 


clerk was seconded by lord Balmerino, the earl of 


Cassels, and other noblemen, which so much en- 
raged the king, that he demanded the roll of the 
names, and declared that there was a majority in 
favour of the bill. Accordingly the act passed, and 
then the king ordered the chancellor to command any 
person who contradicted him to come forward to 
the bar, and swear that what Cassels had said was 
true. By the law of Scotland, to say that the king 


tells a lie, is high treason, so that none would ven- 


ture to do it, and the act was recorded. 

Charles returned to England, but left the Presby- 
terian ministers in Scotland, meditating a dreadful 
revenge. They had their meetings in private every 
summer, and having heard tizat a common-prayer- 
book was to be sent them from England, they dis- 
patched some of their agents to London, to prevail 
upon their Puritan brethren to say all they could in 


fayxour of the liturgy, for they knew that if ever it 


Should be sent to Scotland, it would answer all they 
had in view, namely, to extirpate the bishops, and 
obitge the king to grant themselves the emoluments 
of the church. All their wishes were gratified ; for 
1 1636, Laud sent down the prayer-book,. which 
was to be read publicly in the churches of Edin- 
bunch, on Easter Sunday of the next year, 1637. 
lu the mean time, a great number of Presbyterian 
musters held a private meeting at TP nw and 
das agreed, that one Janet Geddes, a zcalous wo- 
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man, should take her sent near the reading desk, 
and knock down the dean if he came to read the 
book. The chancellor, who at that time was Spo- 


tis wood, archbishop of St. Andrews, the great offi- 


cers of state, the judges of the court of session, and 
the magistrates of Edinburgh all attended in the 


service book read, which was just a copy of the 
English liturgy. | 

No sooner had the dean begun the service, than 
Janet Geddes took up the stool on which she sat, 
and at one stroke knocked him down in the reading 
desk, calling aloud at the same time, Out, tyc, 
you false thief, do you say mass at my lug.” As 
much as if she had said, Go out, for Shame, you 
false thief, do you intend to say mass in my hear- 


3 


ing.“ Ward, speaking of this transaction, says, 


How Janet Geddes, that shrewd quean, 
Pelted for reading it, the dean. 


The whole congregation was in an uproar ;. the 
dean was carried out almost dead, the bishop of 
Edinburgh had his robes torn, and would have been 
murdered, had not a nobleman present taken him 
into his coach; with great difficulty the chancellor 
made his escape, the judges were insulted, and the 
prayer-book was burnt by the populace at the 


of the churches of Edinburgh, but met with the 
same fate. | 

The country was now in an uproar, all ranks of 
people assembled, and the chancellor Spotiswood 


to the king. The king ordered the prayer-book to 
be discontinued, and sent down the duke of Hamil- 
ton, to a general assembly to be held at Glasgow. 
In Scotland there are sixty-eiglit presbyteries, each 
of which sends three ministers and two elders to 


the general assembly, and the universities send five, 


so that the whole number amounts to four hundred 
and sixty-five. The author of this has perused the 
records of that assembly, and finds that nine out 
of ten of the ministers, were such as had bcen long 
disafftected to episcopacy, and the elders were noble- 
men and gentlemen of high rank, who hatred the bi- 
Shops. From such men the episcopal clergy had 
every thing to fear,” and the Presbyterians every 
thing to hope. "They met at Glasgow, and Heu- 
derson, one of the most learned Presbyterian minis- 
ters, was chosen president, or, as they call him, 
moderator. The duke of Hamilton recommended 


—— 


time, that the king would grant every reasonable 
8 D 5 request 


high church of that city, in order to hear the new . 
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Cross. It was attempted to be read at one more 
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went up to London with an account of these things 
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request so as they did not attempt to injure the 
established church; but they had higher objects 
in view, and therefore, the first thing they did 
was, to summon all the bishops to appear before 
them. | 
It was not to be supposed that the bishops would 
obey such an order, and therefore, they proceeded 
to excommunicate the whole of them, declaring at 
the same time, that their order was contradictory 
to the word of God, and to the eonstitution of the 
church of Scotland. Such proccedings being con- 
trary to law as it then stood, because their proceed- 
ings looked with impudence in the face of several 
acts of parliament; duke Hamilton came to the 
assembly, and in the king's name dissolved them, 
declaring that it would be high treason for them to 
Sit any longer. He might as well have declared it 
to be high-treason in them, either to eat or drink, 
for they had the populace on their side, whose con- 
Sciences they domineered over, and whose passions 
they could turn to what purposes they pleased. 
| Accordingly, they continued to sit till they had 
overturned the whole frame of Episcopacy, and 
then marched an army into England to support the 
Puritans, who had the same views as themselves. 
The king was obliged to pacify them, and next 
year he came to Ldinbur h, where he called a 
parliament, and ratified all their proceedings. But 
soon after this, the English having taken up arms, 
the king erected the royal mb at Nottingham, 
and the civil wars begun, of which we shall at pre- 
sent take no farther notice, than that the Scots had 
an active hand in them. Their clergy, who disliked 
the bishops, greedily swallowed their revenues, and 
reigned like arbitrary tyrants. 
'The provocation given by the Scottish clergy to 
Oliver Cromwell, was in all 
and therefore, while they were sitting in their gene- 
ral assembly at Edinburgh 1652, he sent one colonel 
Cotterel with two regiments of dragoons who dis- 
persed them, and beat the rogues march behind them, 
till they were out of the west- gate of that city. 
During the reign of the protector, they were pro- 
hibited from meeting, except in their presbyteries 
and synods, for Cromwell knew how to tal with 
those like himself. At the restoration, presbytery 
was abolished, and established again at the revolu- 
tion as we have noticed before; but we must now 
proceed to take notice of other particulars relating 
to this church, which at present makes such a dis- 
tinguishing figure in the island of Great Britain, for 
the erudition of its clergy, and their faithful dis- 
charge of their duty, : 


respects unsufferable, 
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We come now in the third place, to consider the 
various forms of worship that have taken place in 
the church of Scotland, since the reformation, down 
to the present time. The revolutions, indeed, are 
neither great nor numerous, but still they comman! 
our attentien. It cannot be supposed, that in the 
infant state of the reformed church of Scotland, 
that the form of worship could be regular, and yet 
notwithstanding tliis, we find that natural principle, 
and a regard to some parts of Divine Revelation 
induced the Scottish reformers to follow almost en- 
tirely the ancient practices as observed before the 
time of the emperor Constantine the Great. We 
have a form, in what is commonly called John 
| Knox's liturgy, but that did not obtain long. lt 

was adapted for the readers, and it ditd with them, 
They begun by reading the Lord's Prayer and the 
Ten Commandments, with the Creed, and then 
there was a prayer before sermon, which always 
concluded with the Lord's-Prayer. This form 


. 


seems to have continued till 1580, when Presbytery 


was established, and then things took a different 
turn. Before that time, there were but few sermons 
preached in Scotland, for the clergy were so igno- 
rant that they knew but little of the sacred scrip- 
tures; some of them were enthustasts, and others were 
men who had no learning at all, and a third sort 
were those who had formerly been Romish priests. 
From such a medley, little good could have been 
expected, and the divisions that took place in the 
country, and which in a manner unhinged the basis 
of morality, induced the people to forget all those 
obligations they were under to ee ol to their 
neighbours, and to God. The worship in that 


| church was performed sometimes in one form, and 


sometimes in another, and confusion in the state 
occasioned confusion in the church. - ; 

When Presbytery took place in the church of 
Scotland 1580, although conducted by a parcel of 
insolent, bigotted, unlearned zealots, who knew 
nothing of toleration, with respect to matters of 
conscience, yet the leaders had the good sense to 
point out an uniform practice of religious wor-. 
ship. They ordered that the public service of 
the church should be conducted in the following 
manner : | a 

While the people were assembling in the church, 
the reader, or as they call him, the precentor, read 
two or three chapters out of the Old or New Testa- 
ment, and in the choice of these, they were left to 
their own discretion. The congregation being 45. 
sembled, the minister came into the pulpit, and 


| hich he read the 
repeated a short Prayer, after * Aponte's 


Apostle's Creed and the Ten Commandments, but 


the people made no responses. This part of the 


ceremony rar, / over, the minister delivered a dis- 
course, which had some relation to the subject mat- 
ter of the sermon that was to follow, _# then he 
prayed for the general state of the world and of the 
nation. The text was then read, and the sermon 
preached, after which a psalm was sung, and a Het . 
followed, the service for the time being concluded 
by the general blessing. It is certain, that such a 
form of worship was very plain and simple, and in 
many respects consistent with the nature of the an- 
cient church, and both the Presbyterians and the 
Episcopalians complied with it, without making 
any objections till the Westminster assembly 1645. 
That form of worship varied in some measure from 
the other that had gone before but in few things of 
a material nature. | 

These were times of popularity, when the preju- 
dices of the common people run high, and when 
the clergy were willing to keep them in good hu- 
mour. The Scottish clergy had at that time an 
unlimited power over the consciences of their peo- 
ple, and they endeavonred to introduce an external 
form of worship, which differed no more from the 
old, than that of a temporary compliance with tem- 
porary superstition. The clergy of Scotland, how- 
ever, did not all at once embrace this change in their 
form of worship, but some of the zealots carried it 
to the other extreme. Instead of that rational form 
of worship which had taken place before, they in- 
troduced many innovations, which even exceeded 
all those laid down in their common directory for 
public worship. It is true, that this innovation 
was contrived by the general assembly of divines at 
Westminster, and there are many things in it ver 
ntional, and consistent with the practice of the pri- 
mitive church; but still many of the preachers did 


not conform themselves to it. In all respects, and 


under every occurence, where the circumstances 
of the times gave them an opportunity, they varied 
from the prescribed form. Thus some of them 
used the Lord's-Prayer at the conclusion of their 
derotions, and others did not. Some of them, in- 
tad of reading the scriptures, made long discourses 
to their people, and during the whole space of time 
that took place from the death of Charles I. till the 
restoration, they never prayed for the civil govern- 
ment though that duty is injoined in their directory ; 
tor what man could ever 4 
lun, unless he was deprived of reason. 

The directory for the church of Scotland is com- 
Poxed in words to the following import, and altho' 
wy do not admit of any forms, yet we shall find 


ispute the force of that 


| 


| Wholly to attend upon it; 


tion to 


the edifying of his people, is to be peformed by the 
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that they have something formal. That directory 


is here set down, and we shall have occasion to take 


notice afterwards, how far it was complied with at 


the revolution, and how it is attended to in that 


| country at present. 


When the congregation is to meet for public 


worship, the people having before prepared their 


hearts thereunto, ought all to come, and join there- 
in; not absenting themselves from public ordi- 
nances, through negligence, or upon pretence of 
private meetings. | 
Let all enter the assembly, not irreverently, but in 
a grave and seemly manner, take their seats or 
places without adoration, or bowing themsclves to- 
wards one place or another. 

he congregation being assembled, the minister, 
after solemnly calling them to the worshipping of 
the great name of God, is to begin with prayer. 
In all reverence and humility, acknowledging rhe 
incomprehensible greatness and majesty of the Lord, 
in whose presence they do then in a special manner 
appear, and in their own vileness and unworthiness 
to approach so near him; with their utter inability 
of themselves to so great a work, and humbly be- 


seeching him for pardon, assistance, and acceptance 


in the whole service then to be performed; and for 
a blessing on that particular portion of his word 
then to be read; and all in the name and mediation 
of the Lord jesus Christ. N 
The public worship 6 begun, the people are 
orbearing to read any 
thing, except what the minister is then reading or 
citing ; and abstaining much more from all private 
whisperings, conferences, salutations, or doing reve- 
rence to any person present, or coming in; as also 
from all gazing, sleeping, and other undecent beha- 
viour, which may disturb the minister or people, or 
hinder themselves or others in the service of God. 

If any through necessity be hindered from being 
present at the beginning, they 5 not, when they 
come into the congtegation, to betake themselves 
to their private devotions, but reverently to compose 
themselves to join with the assembly in that ordi- 
nance of God which is then in hand. 

Reading of the word in the congregation, being 
uu of the public worship of God, wherein we ac- 

nowledge our dependance upon him, and subjec- 
im, and one means sanctified by him for 


pastors and teachers. 


Howbeit, such as attend the ministry, may occa- 


sionally both read the word, and exercise their gift 
in preaching to the congregation, if allowed by the 
Presbytery thereunto. a 
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All the canonical books of the Old and New Tes- 


taments, but none of those which are commonly 


called Apochrypha, shall be publicly read in the vul- 
gar tongue, out of the best allowed translation, dis- 
tinctly, that all may hear and understand. | 

How large a portion shall be read at once, is left 
to the wisdom of the minister; but it is convenient, 
that ordinarily one chapter of each testament be 


read at every meeting; and sometimes more, where 
the chapters are short, or the coherence of matter 


requireth it. 


It is N that all the canonical books be read 


over in order, that the people may be better acquaint- 
ed wich the whole body of the scriptures; and ordi- 
narily, where the reading in either Testament endeth 


on one Lord's-day, it is to begin the next. . 


We commend also the fervent reading of such 
scriptures, as he that readeth shall think best for 
edification of his hearers; as the book of Psalms 
and such like. f 8 

When the minister who readeth, shall judge i 
necessary to expound any part of what is read, let 
it not be done until the whole chapter or psalm be 
ended; and regard is always to be had to the time, 
that neither preaching or other ordinances be straigh- 
tened, or rendered tedious; which rule is to be ob- 
served in all other public performances. 

Besides the public reading of the holy scriptures, 


every person that can read, is to be exhorted to 
read the scriptures privately, and all others that. 


cannot read, if not disabled by age or otherwise, 
are also to be exhorted to learn to read, and to have 
a bible. | | 

After reading of the word, and Singing of the 
psalm, the minister who 1s to preach, 1s to endea- 
vour to get his own and his hearers' hearts to be 
rightly affected with their sins, that they may all 
mourn in sincerity before the Lord, and hunger and 
thirst after the grace of God in Jesus Christ, by pro- 
ceeding to a more full confession of sin with shame 
and holy confusion of face: and to call upon the 
Lord to this effect. | 

To acknowledge our great sinfulness: first, by 
reason of original sin, which, beside the guilt that 
inakes us hable to everlasting damnation, is the seed 
of all other sins, hath depraved and poisoned all the 
faculties and powers of the soul and body, doth 
defile our best actions, and were it not restrained, 
vr our hearts renewed by grace, would break forth 
in innumerable transgressions, and the greatest re- 


bullions against the Lord, that ever were committed 


by the vilest of the Sons of men. And next by rea- 
don of actual sins, our own sins, the sins of ma- 


gistratcs, of ministers, and of the. whole nation, 


| 


unto which we are many ways accessary. Wich 
sins of ours receive many fearful aggravations, ve 
having broken all the commandments of the hol 
just, and good law of God, doing that which is for. 
bidden, and leaving undone what is enjoined, and 


that not only out of ignorance and infirmity, but 


also more presumptiously against the light of ay 
minds, checks of our consciences, and motions of hi; 
own holy spirit to the contrary, so that we haz: 
no cloak for our sins; yea, not only despising the 
riches of God's goodness, forbearance, and long 
suffering, but standing out against many invita- 
tions, and offers of grace in the gospel, not cn. 
dea vouring as we ought, to receive Christ into our 
hearts by faith, or to walk worthy of him in our. 
lives. 9 

Jo bewail our blindness of mind, hardness of 
heart, unbelief, impenitency, security, lukewarn- 
ness, barrenness, or not endeavouring after mortit- 
cation and newness of life, nor after the exercisc 
of godliness in the power thereof; and that the best 
of us have not so stedfastly walked with God, kept 
our garments so unspotted, nor been so zealous of 
his glory, and the good of others, as we ought, 
and to mourn over such other sins as the congie- 
gation 1s particularly guilty of; notwithstanding the 
manifold and great mercies of our God, the love 
of Christ, the light of the gospel, and reformation 
of religion, our own purposes, promises, vows, 
solemn covenants, and other special obligations to 


the contrary. 


To acknowledge and confess, that as we are con- 
vinced of our guilt, so out of a deep sense thereof, 
we judge ourselves unworthy of the smallest bene- 
fits, most worthy of God's fiercest wrath, and of 
all the curses of the law, and heaviest judgments in- 
flicted upon the most rebellious sinners ; and chat 
he might most justly take Eis kingdom and gospel 
from us, plague us with all sorts of spiritual and 


temporal 1 in this life, and after cast us 


into utter darkness, in the lake that burneth with 
fire and brimstone, where are weeping and gnash- 
ing of teeth for evermore. e | 
N all which, to draw near to the 
throne of grace, encouraging ourselves with hope 
of a gracious answer of our prayers, in the riches 
and all sufficiency of that only one oblation, the 
satisfaction aud intercession of the Lord Jesus Chris 
at the right hand of his Father ; and in confidence 
of the excceding great and precious promises of 
mercy and grace in the new.covenant, throvgh the 
same mediator thereof, to deprecate the ncavy 


wrath and curse of God, which we are not abc 


to avoid, or bear; and humbly and carnestly 805 
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plicate for mercy,” in the free and full remission 
of all our sins, and that only for the bitter sufferings 
and precious merits of that our only Saviour Jesus 
That the Lord would vouchsafe to send abroad 
his love into our hearts by the Holy Ghost, seal 
unto us by the same spirit of adoption, the full as- 
curance of our pardon and reconciliation, comfort 
all that mourn in Zion, speak peace to the wounded 
and troubled spirit, and bind up the broken hearted; 
and as for secure and presumptuous sinners, that he 
| would open their eyes, convince their consciences, 
and turn them from darkness unto light, and from 
| the power of Satan unto God, that | $3 also may 
receive forgiveness of sin, and an inheritage among 
| them that are sanctified by faith in Christ Jesus. _, 
With remission of sins through the blood of 
Christ, to pray for sanctification by his spirit; the 
| mortification of sin dwelling in, and many times ty- 
| rannizing over us, the quickening of our dead spirits 
with the life of God in Christ, grace to fit and en- 


towards God and men, strength against tempta- 
tions, the sanctified use of blessings and crosses, 
_ perseverance in faith, and — unto the 
To pray for the tion of the gospel and 
kingdom 5 Christ 3. for the conversion | 
sf the Jews, the fuliness of the Gentiles, the fall of 
| Anti-christ, and the hastening of the second comin 
of our Lord; for the deliverance of the Area, 
churches abroad, from the nny of the Anti- 
christian faction, and from the cruel oppressions 


Cod upon all the reformed churches ; especially 
vpon the churches and kingdom of England, Scot- 
| land, and Ireland, now more strictly and religiously 

witcd in the solemn national league and covenant, 
and for our plantations in the remote parts of the 
world: more particularly for that church and king- 
dom whereof we are members, that therein God 
"ould establish peace and truth, the purity of all 
15 ondinances, and the power of godliness ; pre- 
ent and remove heresy, schism, profaneness, su- 
elstition, security, and unfruitfulness under the 
ans of grace, heal all our breaches and divisions, 


. preserve us from the breach of our solemn co- 
nannt. YE ; 720 
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(exsings, both in his person and goverument J esta- 
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able us for all duties of conversation, and callings 
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| and blasphemies of the Turk: for the blessing of 
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ng's wg that God would make him rich in 
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| gation of the gospel, for the encouragement and 
protection of them that do well, the terror of all 
that do evil, and the 


tion of the queen, the religious education of the 
prince, and the rest of the royal seed; for a bles- 
sing upon the high court of parliament, (when sit- 
ting in any of these kingdoms respectively) ; the 
nobility, the subordinate judges and magistrates, 
the gentry and all the commonality ; for all pastors 
and teachers, that God would them with his 
spirit, make them examplary sober, peaceable, just, 

holy, and gracious in their lives; sound, faithful, 
and powerful in their ministry; and fellow all their 
labours with abundance of success and blessing; 
and give unto all his people pastors according to 
his own heart; for the universities, and all schools, 


they may flourich more and more in learriing and 
py ; for the particular city or congre 

would pour out a blessing upon the ministry 
of the word, sacraments, and discipline, upon the 
civil government, and all the several families and 
persons therein ; for mercy to the afflicted under 
any inward or outward distress; for seasonable 
weather and fruitful seasons, as the time require; 
for averting the judgments. that we either feel or 
fear, or are liable unto, as famine, pestilence, the 
sword, and such like. 


church, and the acceptance of our persons through 
the merits and mediation of our great high priest 
the Lord Jesus, to profess that it is the desire of 
our souls to have fellowship with God in the re- 
verent and conscionable use of his holy ordinance; 
and, to that purpose to pray earnestly for his grace 
and effectual assistance to the satisfaction of his holy 


sabbath, the Lord's day, in all the duties thereof, 


public and private, both to ourselves and to all 
other congregations of his people, according to the 
riches and excellency of the gospel this day cele- 
brated and enjoined. | 


in times past, and now cannot of ourselves receive 
as we should, the deep things of God, the mysteries 
of Jesus Christ, which require a spiritual discerning, 
to pray that the Lord who teacheth to profit, would 
- graciously please to pour out the spirit of grace, 

together with the outward means thereof, causing 
us to attain such a measure of the excellency of the 
knowledge of Jesus Christ our Lord, and in him 


ar Is throne. in religion and righteousness, save | of the things which belong to our peace, that we 
un krom evil 15 | 


council, and make him a blessed and | 


8 N instrument for the conservation and propa- 


may account all things but as nothing in compari 


of him: and that we, tasting the first fruits of the 
8 E | | 


glory 


great good of the whole 
church, and of all his 3 - for the preserva- 


and seminaries of church and commonwealth, tha: 


tion, that 


And, with confidence of his mercy to his whole 


And, because we have been unprofitable hearers 
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glory that is to be revealed, | 
ull and perfect communion with him, that where 
he is we may be also, and enjoy the fulness of those 
joys and pleasures, which are at his right hand for 
evermore. 1 | | 

More particularly, that God would in a special 
manner furnish his servant, now called to dispense 
the bread of life unto his housebold, with wisdom, 
fidelity, zeal, and utterance, that he may divide the 
word of God aright, to every one his portion in 
evidence and demonstration of the spirit and power: 
and that the Lord would circumcise the ears and 
hearts of the hearers, to hear, love, and receive 
with meekness, the ingrafted word, which is able 


to save their souls, make them as good ground to | 
receive in the good seed of che word, and strengthen 


them against the temptations of satan, the cares 


of the world, the hardness of their own hearts, and 


whatsoever else may hinder their profitable and 
saving hearing; that so Christ may be 80 formed in 
them, and live in-them, that all their tho 
be brought into captivity, to the obedience ot Christ, 
and their heart extabliabet every good word and 
work for ever. = 
We judge this to be a convenient order, in the 
ordinary public prayers ; yet so, as the minister may 
defer, as in prudence he shall think meet, some 
part of these petitions, till after his sermon, to offer 
up to God some of the thanksgivings, hereafter ap- 
pointed, in his prayer before his sermon. 
Preaching of the word, being the power of God 
unto salvation, and one of the greatest and most ex- 
cellent works belonging to the ministry of the gospel, 
should be so performed, that the wor! iced not 
be ashamed, but may save himself, and those that 
hear him. | 1 
It is presupposed, according to the rules for ordi- 
nation, that the minister of Christ is in some good 
measure gifted for so weighty a service, by his skill 
ix the oriental languages, and in such arts ànd sci- 
ences as are handmaids unto divinity, by his know- 
ledge in the whole body of theology, but most of all 
in the holy scriptures, having his senses and heart 


exercised in them above the common sort of be- 


lievers, and by the illumination of God's Spirit, and 

other gifts of edification, which, together with read- 
ing and studying of the word, he ought still to 
seek by prayer, and an humble heart, resolving to 
almit and receive any truth not yet attained, when- 
ever God shall make it known unto him. Al 
which he is to make use of, and approve in his 
private preparations, before he deliver in pub 
what he tath prov.ded. N 


may loag for a more 


ht may | 
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| - Ordigarily, the subject of his sermon is to be done 
text of scripture, holding forth some principle c: 
head of religion; or suitable to some special 0c. 
sion emergent; or he may go on in some chapte, 
psalm, or bock of the scripture, as he shall see f. 
Let the introduction to his-text be brief and per- 
spicuous, drawn from the text itself, or context, g 
some parallel place of general sentence of scriptur. 

If the text be e Ars in histories and parables i 

sometimes must be, let him give a brief sum of it 

if short, a paraphrase thereof, if necessary: in bot, 
looking diligently. to the scope of the text, and 
pointing at the chief heads and grounds of dodrine, 
which he is to raise from it. . 

In analysing and dividing his text, he is to regard 
more the order of matter, —. of words; ani nei- 
ther to burtlien the memory of the hearers in the 
beginning, with too members of division, 
nor to trouble their, minds with obscure terms of 

arty... | | ; 5 : 
In raising doetrines from the text, his care ought 
to be, First, that the matter be the truth of God: 
| Secondly, that ie be a truth contained in, or grounded 
on that text, that the hearers may discern how God | 
| teacheth it from. thence : Thirdly, that he chicfy 
| Insist upon those doctrines which are principally | 
intended, and make most for the edificatiou of the | 
bam nn rae is ce rf 37 
' © 'Fhe doctrine is to be expremed in plam terms; 
or if any thing in it need explication; it is te be 
opened, and the co ce” algo from the text | 
| Cleared: Ihe paralleh plates of scripture confirming 
the doctrine, are rather to be plain and pertinent, | 
chan many, and, if need be, some vohat insisted upon, 
and applied to the purpose in han. 
The arguments and reason are to be solid; and, 
as much as may be, convincing. The illustrations 
of what kind socver, ought to be full of light, and 
zuch as may convey: the truth into the hearers hcart 
with spiritual delight, 3 
' If any doubt, obvious from scripture, reason or 
| Prejudiee of the hearers, sem to arise, it is very 
| r Kane to remove it, by reconciling the sceming 
differences, answering the reasons, and discovering | 
and taking away the causes of prejudice and mis- 
take. Otherwise it is not fit to detain. the Þearcts 
with propounding or answering vain or wicked ca- 
vils, which, as they are endless, 50 the propounding 
| and answering of ihem dotix more hinder than pr 


eral- doctrine; although | 
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| He js not to rest in 


lic | never so much cleared: and confirmed, but to bring 


«i 


kit it home to special ; use, by applic atic Wai 8 | 


. 
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n albeit it prove # work of great difficulty to 
— requiring much prudence, zeal and wy 
tation, and to the natural and corrupt man, will be 
very uupleasant: yet he is to endeavour to perform 
it in such a-manner, that his auditors may feel the 
 wordof God to be quick and powerful, and a dis- 
cerner of the thoughts and intents of the heart; and 
if that any unbeliever or ignorunt person be present, 
he may have the secrets of his heart made manifest, 
and give glory to GG.. | 
In the use of instruction or information in the 
knowledge of some truth, which is a consequence 


from his doctrines, he may, when convenient, con- 


firm it by a few frm arguments from the text in 


hand, and ether places of scripture, or from the 


nature of that common place of divinity, whereof 
that truth is a branch. 

In confutation of false doctrines, he is neither to 
raise an old heresy from the grave, nor to mention 
a blasphemous opinion unnecessarily; But if the 
people be in danger of an error, he is to eonfute it 
soundly, and endeavour to satisfy their judgments 
and consciences against all objections. 
In exhorting to duties, he is, as he sees cause, to 
teach also the means that help to the performance 
of them. | MEL 
In dehortation, 


. 5 


reptchension, anch the public #d- 


monition, which require speciat wisdom, let him, 


as there shalb be cause, not only discover the nature 
and greatness of ths sin, wick the misery attending 
it, but also ſhew the danger his hearers are in, to be 


overtaken and surprised by it, together with the re- 


and especially his reproofs, in uch a manner as may 


* 


medies and best way to avoid it | 

In applying comfort, whether general against all 
temptations, or particularly against some special 
troubles and terrors, he is carefully to answer such 
objections, as a {troubled heart and afflicted spirit 
may suggest to- the contrary... e 

It is also sometimes requisite to give some notes of 
mal, which is very profitable, especially when per- 
formed by able — experienced ministers, with cir- 
cumspection a | 
grounded on the holy seripture, whereby the hearers 
may be able to examine themselves, whether they 
have attained those graces, and performed those du- 


nes to which he exhorteth, or be guilty of the sin 


reprehended, and in danger of the judgments threa- 
tened, or are such to whom the consolations pro- 
pounded do belong; that accordingly they may be 
quickened and excited to duty, humbled for their 
wants and sins, affected with their danger, and 
Tengthened with comfort, as their condition upon, 


- 


<amination. shall ryquire. 


nd} prudence, and the signs clearly | 
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And, as he needeth not always to prosecute every 


doctrine which hes in, his text, $0 is he wizely to 
make choice of such uses, as by his residence, and 
conversing with his flock, he findeth mogt needtul 
and seasonable; and among these, such as may most 
draw their souls to Christ, the fountain of light, 
holiness and comfort. 

This method is not prescribed as neerscary for 
every man, or upon every text; but only recom- 


| mended as being found by experience to be ve 


much bless ed of God, and very helpful for the peo- 
ples understandings and memories. | 

But the servant of Christ, whatever his method 
be, is to perform his whole ministry. 
1. Painfully, not doing the work of the Lord 
negligently. N 

2. Plainly, that the meanest may understand, de- 
livering the truth, not in the enticing words of man's 
wisdorn, bat in demonstration of the spirit and 
power, lest the cross of Christ should be made of 
none effect; abstaining also from an unprofitable 
use of unknown tongues, strange phrases, and ca- 
danees of sounds and words, sparingly citing sen- 
tences ot eccſesiastical, or other human writers, 
ancient or modern, be they never so elegant. 
3. Faithfully, looking at the honour of Christ, 
the conversion, edification, and salvation, of the peo- 
ple, not at his own gain or g ry, keeping nothing 
back which may promote those holy ends, giving 
to every one his own portion, and bearing indiffe- 
rent respect unto all, without neglecting the meanest, 
or paring the greatest in their sins. a 

4. Wisely, framing all his doctrines, exhortations,. 


be most likely to prevail, shewi 
each man's person and place, a 
it his own passion or bitterness. 


all due respect to 
not mixing with 


5. Gravely as becometh the word of God, shun- 


ning all such gesture, vice and expressions, as may 


occasion the corruptions of men to despise him and 


his ministry. . 
6. Wich loving affection, that the people may see 
all coming from his godly zeal, and hearty desire to 


heart, that all that he teaches is the truth of Christ: 
and walking before his flock as an example to them 
in private; earnestly, both in private and public, 
recommending his labours to the blessing of God, 
and watchfully looking to himself and the flock, 


| whereof the Lord hath made him overseer; so shall 
the doctrine of truth be preserved uncorrupt, many 
souls converted and built up, and himself 


receive 
manifold 
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manifold comforts of his labours, even in his life, 
and afterward the crown of glory laid up for him 
in the world to come. | 


Where there are more ministers in a congregation 


than one, and they of different gifts, each may 
more especially apply himself to doctrine or exhor- 


tation, according to the gift wherein he most excel- . 


leth, and as they shall agree between themselves. 

Ihe sermon being ended, the minister is 

To give thanks for the great love of God, in 
sending his son Jesus Christ unto us: For the com- 
municatian of his holy spirit; for the light and 
liherty of the Gori propel, and the rich and hea- 
venly blessings reveal 
tion, adoption, justification, sanctification, and ho 
of glory; for the admirable goodness of God, in 
freeing the land from anti-christan darkness and 
tyranny, and for all other national deliverances; 
for the reformation of religion; for the covenaut; 
and for many temporal blessings. | 

To pray for the continuance of the gospel, and 
all ordinances thereof, in their purity, power, and 

liberty. 


| Ts turn the chief and most useful heads of the 


sermon into some few petitions; and to pray that 
it may abide in the heart, and bring forth fruit. 

To pray for preparation for death and ju t, 
and a watching for the coming of our Jesus 
Christ. To intreat of God the forgiveness of the 
iniquities of out holy things, and the acceptation of 
our $piritual sacrifice, through the merits and me- 
diation of our great high-priest and Saviour the 
Lord jesus Christ. 8 

And because the prayer which Christ ht his 
disciples is not only a pattern of prayer, but itself a 

mast comprehensive prayer, we recommend it also 
to be used in the prayers of the church. : 
And whereas at the administration of the sacra- 
ments, the holding public fasts and days of thanks- 
giving, and other special occasions, which may 
| . of special petitions and thanksgivings ; 
it is requisite to express some what in our public 
prayers, as at all times, it is our duty to pray for a 
blessing upon the churches, the armies by sea and 
land, for the defence of the king, parliament and 


kingdom: Every minister herein is to apply himself 


in his prayer, before or after his sermon to those oc- 
casions ; but for the manner he is left to his liberty, 
as God shall direct and enable him in piety and wis- 
dom, to discharge his duty. | 

- The prayer ended, let a psalm be sung, if with 
conveniency it may be done. After which, unless 


some other ordinance of Christ that concerneth | 


therein, —as namely, elec- 


| 


| it is a seal of the covenant of grace, of ouri 
into Christ, and of our union with him, of remis- 
sion of sins, regeneration, adoption, and life etcr- 
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the congregatian at that time be to follow, let du 
minister dismiss the the congregation with a solema 
. N . 
Before baptism, the minister is to use some words 
af instruction, touching the institution, nature, ust. 
and ends of this sacrament:—Shewing 8 
That it is instituted by our Lord Jesus Christ; that 
rafting 


nal: That the water in baptism representeth and 
signifieth, both the blood of Christ, which taketh 


away all guilt of sin, original and actual, and the 


sanctifying virtue of the spirit of Christ, against the 
dominion of sin, and the corruption of our sinful 
nature: That baptizing or sprinkling and washing 
with water, signifieth the cleansing from sin by 
the blood, and for the merit of Christ, together 


wich the mortification of sin, and rising from sin to 


newness of life, by virtue of the death and resur- 
rection of Christ; that the promise is made to be- 
lievers and their seed, and that the seed and posterity 
of the faithful, born within the church, have by their 
birth, -interest in the covenant and right to the seal 
of it, and to the outward privileges of the church 
under the gospel, no less than the children of Abre- 
ham in the time of the Old Testament; the cove- 
nant of grace, for substance being the same; and the 
grace of God, and the censolation of believets, 
more plentiful than before. That the san of God 
admitted little children into his presence, embracing 


and blessing them, saying, for af such is the king- 


dom of God ; that children b baptism are solemn!y 
received into the bosom of the visible church, dis- 
tinguished from the world, and them that are with- 
out, and united with believers, and that all who are 
baptized in the name of Christ, do renounce, and by 
their baptism are bound to fight against the devil, 
the world, and the flesh. That they are Christians 
and covenanted holy before baptism, and therefore 
are they baptized. That the inward grace and 
virture of baptism is not tied to that very moment 
of time wherein it is administered, and that the 
fruit and power thereof; reacheth to the whole 
course of our life; and that outward baptism is not 
so necessary, that through the want thereof the in- 
fant is in danger of damnation, or the parents guilty, 


if they do not condemn or neglect the ordinance. 


Christ, when and where it may be had. f 

la these or the like instrumenis the minister is to 
use his own liberty, and godly wisdom, as the igno- 
rance or errors in the doctrine of baptism, an the 
edification of the people shall require. | Ho 


mise for the performance of his duty. 


Ws 


He is also to admonish all that are present, 
Jo look back to their baptism: to repent of their 
zins against their covenants with God, to stir up 
- their faith, to improve and make the right use of 
their baptism, and of the covenant sealed thereby 
betwixt God and their souls. | 
He is to exhort the parent, I 
To consider the great merey of God to him and 
his child ; to bring up the child in the knowledge 
of the grounds of the Christian religion, and in the 
nurture and admonition of the Lord, and to let him 
know the danger of God's wrath to himself and 
child, if he be negligent : requiring his solemn-pro- 


This being done, prayer is also to be joined with 
the word of institution, for sanctifying the water to 
this spiritual use, and the minister is to pray to the 
following ettect :— | 


That the Lord, who hath not left us as strangers | 


without the covenant of promise, but called us to 
the privileges of his ordinances, would graciously 
vouchsafe to sanctify and bless his own ordinance 
of baptism at this time; that he would join the in- 
ward baptism of his spirit with the outward baptism 
of water ; make this baptism to the infant a seal of 
adoption, remission of sin, regeneration and eternal 
life, and of all the other promyses of the covenant of 
grace ; that the child may be formed . into the like- 
ness of the death and resurrection of Christ, and that 
the body of sin being destroyed in him, be may 
serve God in newness of life all his days. 

Then the minister is to demand the name of the 
child, which being told him, he is to say, calling the 
child by his name, | 

[ baptize thee in the name of the Father, of the i 
Son, and of the Holy Ghost. 

As he — these words, he is to baptize 
the child with water: which for the manner of do- 
ing it, is not only lawful but sufficient, and most 
expedient to be, by pouring or sprinkling of the 
water on the face of the child, without adding any 
other ceremony. : 

This done, he is to give thanks and pray, to this 
or the like purpose; | 

Acknowledging - with all thankfulness that the 
Lord is true and faithful in keeping covenant and 
mercy ;. that he is good aud gracious, not only in 
that he numbereth us among his saints, but is pleased 
also to bestow upon our children this singular token 
and badge of his love in Christ: that in his truth 
and special providence, he daily bringeth some 
into the bosom of his church, to be partakers of 
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mestimable benefits, purchased by the blood of 


2 son, for the continuance and inerease of his 
church. 5 

And praying, that the Lord would still continue, 
and daily confirm more and more this his unspeak- 
able favour : that he would receive the infant now 
baptized, and solemnly entered into the household of 
faith, into his fatherly tuition and defence, and re- 


member him with the favour that he sheweth to his- 


people, that if he shall be taken out of this life in 
his infancy, the Lord, who is rich in mercy, would 
be pleas 
live and attain the years of discretiorf,-that the Lord 
would so teach him by his word and spirit, and 
make his baptism effectual to him, and so uphold 
him by his divine power and e, that by faith he 
may prevail against the devil, the world, and the 
fleah, till in the end he obtain a full and final vic- 
tory, and so be kept by the power of God through 


faith unto salvation, through Jesus Christ our 


Lord. | | 

The communion, or supper of the Lord, is fre- 
quently to be celebrated : But how often, may be 
considered and determined, by the ministers and 


-other church. governors of each congregation, as 


they shall find most convenient for the comfort and 
edification of the people committed to their charge. 


And when it shall be administered we judge it con- 


vemient to be done after the morning sermon. 
Ihe ignorant and the scandalous are not fit to re- 
ceive the sacrament of the Lord's supper. 
Where this sacrament cannot with. conveniency 
be frequently administered, it is requisite that public 
warning be given the sabbath day before the admi- 
nistration thereof; and that either then or on some 
day of that week, something concerning that ordi- 
nance, and the due preparation thereunto, and par- 


ticipation taereof be taught, that by the diligent 


use of all means sanctified of God to that end, both 
in public and private, all may come better prepared 
to that heavenly feast. 

When the day is come for administration, the- 
minister having ended his sermon and prayer, shall 
make a short exhortation; 7 5 
Expressing the inestimable benefit we have by 
this sacrament; together with the ends and use 
thereof setting forth the great necessity of having 
our comforts and strength renewed thereby, in this 
our pilgrimage and warfare. How necessary it is 
that we come unto it with knowledge, faith, repen- 
tance, love, and with hungering and thirsting souls 
after Christ and his benefits: How great the danger 
to eat and drink unworthily. ; | 

* is in the name of Christ on the one part, 

8 to 
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to warn all such as are ignorant, scandalous, pro- 


fane, or that live in any sin or offence against their 
knowledge or conscience, that they presume not to 
come to that holy table, shewing them, that he 
that eateth and drinketh unworthily, eateth and 
drinketh judgment unto himself ; and on the other 
part, he is in especial manner to invite and encou- 


rage all that labour under the sense of the burden of 


their sins, and fear of wrath, and desire to reach 
out unto a greater progress in grace, than yet 


assuring them, in the same name, of ease, refresh- 
ing and strength, to their weak and wearied souls. 
After this exhortation, warning and invitation, 


the table being before decently covered and so con- 


veniently placed, that the communicants may or- 


derly sit about it, or at it; the minister is to in 
the action with sanctifying and blessing the ele- 
ments of bread and wine set before him, the bread 


in comely and convenient vessels, so prepared, - 


that being broken by him and given, it may be dis- 
tributed amongst the communicants : The wine also 
in large cups; having first in a few words shewed, 
'That those elements otherwise common, are now 


set apart and sanctified to this holy use, by the word 


Of institution and prayer. 


Let the words of institution be read out of the 


evangelists, or out of the first epistle of the apostle 


„For I 
have received of the Lord, &c. to the 27 ver. which 
the minister may, when he seeth fequisite, explain 
and apply. \ | 

Let the prayer, thanksgiving, or blessing of the 
bread and wine be to this effect ; 

With humble and hearty acknowledgment of the 
greatness of our misery, from which neither man 
nor angel was able to 
unworthiness of the least of all God's mercies, to 
give thanks to Gad for all his benefits, aud espe- 
cially for that great benefit of our redemption, the 
love of God the Father, the sufferings and merits 
of the Lord Jesus Christ, the son of God, by which 
we are delivered; and for all means of grace, the 
word and sacraments ; and for this sacrament in parti- 


Paul to che Corinthians, ch. 11. ver. 23. 


cular, by which Christ and all his benefits are applied 
and sealed up unto us, which notwithstanding the de- 


nial of them unto others, are in great mercy continued 
unto us, after so much and long abuse of them all. 


To profess that there is no other name under hea- 


ven, by which we can be saved, but the name of 
Jesus Christ, by whom alone we receive hberty and 


life, have access to the throne of grace, are ad- 


mitted to eat and drink at his own table, and are 


e Lord's table, | 


** 


liver us; and of our great 


* n 


7 


of salvation. | 
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scaled up by his spirit to an assurance of happiness 
and everlasting life. iy Ub | 0 

' Earnestly pray to God the father of all mercies, 
and God of all consolation, to vouchsafe his gra 
cious presence, and the effectual working of his 
spirit in us, and so to sanctify these elements both 
of bread and wine, and to bless his own ordinance, 
that we may receive by faith the body and blood of 
2 Christ crucified for us, and so to feed upon 

im, that he may be one with us, and we with him, 
that he may live in us, and we in him, and to him, 


who'hath loved us, and given himself for us. 


All which he is to endeavour to perform with 


suitable affections answerable to such an holy action, 


and to stir up the like in the people. 
Ihe elements being now sanctified by the word 


and prayer, the minister being at the table, is to 


take the bread in his hand, and say in these expres- 
Sions, or other the like used by Christ or his apostle 
upon this occasion. | LEES | 
According to the holy institution, command and 
example of our blessed Saviour jesus Christ, I take 
this bread, and having given thanks, I break it and 
ive it unto yon. ere the minister, who is also 
fimself to communicate, is to break the bread and 
ive it to the communicants: Take ye, cat ye, this 
is the body of Christ which is broken for you, do 
this in remembrance of him. <2 
In like manner, the minister is to take the cup, 
and say in these expressions, or other the like, used 
by Christ, or the Apostle, upon the same occasion. 
According to the institution, command, and exam- 
ple of our Lord Jesus Christ, I take this cup, and 
give it unto you; here he giveth it unto the com- 
municants : This cup is the New Testament in the 
blood of Christ, which is shed for the remission of 
the sins of many: Drink ye all of it. Dh 
After all have communicated, the minister may in 


a few words put them in mind 


Of the grace of God in Jesus Christ, held forth 
is this sacrament, and exhort them to walk worthy 
Ot it. 

The minister is to give solemn thanks to God, for 
his rich mercy and invaluable goodness vouchsafed 
to them in that sacrament, and to intreat for pardon 
for the effects of the whole service, and for the gra- 
cious assistance of his good spirit, whereby they 
may be enabled to walk in the strengsh of that grace, 
as becometh those who have received so great pledges 


The collection for the poor is s0 to be ordered, 


that no part of the public worship be thereby hin- 


dered. The 
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The Lord's day ought to be 80 remembered be- 
| (re hand; as that all worldly business our ordinary 
| callings maybe so ordered, and so timely and seasona- 
| bly laid aside, as they may not be impediments tothe 
due sanctifying of the day when itcomes. 

The whole day is to be celebrated as holy to the 


Lord, both in public and private, as being the Chris- 


tian sabbath. To which end it is requisite, that 
there be an holy cessation, or resting all the day, 
rom all unneces8ary labours, and an abstaining, not 
only from all sports and po but also from all 
| worldly words and thoughts. a | 
That the diet of that day be so ordered, as that 
neither servants be unnecessarily detained from the 
public worship of God, nor any other persons hin 
| dered from the sanctifying that day. | 
That there be private preparation of every person 
| or family by prayer for themselves, and for God's 
| axistance of the minister, and for a blessing upon 
his ministry, and by such holy exercises, as may 
further dispose them to a more comfortable com- 
munion with God in his public ordinances. 
I wat all the people meet timely for public worship, 
that the whole congregation be present at the 


beginning, and with one heart solemnly join toge- 


ther in all parts of the public worship; and not de 
part till after the blessing is pronounced. 
| That what time is vacant, between or after the 
| volemn meeting of the congregation in public, be 
zpent in reading, meditation, repetition of sermons, 
especially by calling their families to an account of 
what they have heard, and catechismg of them, 
| holy conferences, praying for a blessing upon the 
public ordinances, singing of psalms, visiting the 
sick, rich, relieving the poor, and such like duties 
of piety, charity, and mercy, accounting the sab- 
bath a delight. | | 
Although marriage be no sacrament, nor peculiar 
to the church of God, 
of public interest in every common wealth, yer be- 
cause such as marry are to marry to the Lord, and 


have special need of instruction, direction, and ex- 


hortation, from the word of God at their entering 


mio such a new condition, and of the blessing of 


God upon them therein; we judge it expedient, that 
marriage be golemmized by a Javful minister of the 
word, that he may accordingly counsel them, and 
pray for a blessing upon them. SE 
Marriage is to be twixt one man and one wo- 
man only ; and they, such as are within the degrees 
of ey or affmity, not prohibited by the 
word of God. And the parties are to be of years of 
weretion, fit to make their own choice and upon 
od grounds to give their mutual consent. 


but common to mankind, aud 


* 


Before the solemnizing of marriage between any 
persons, their purpose of marriage shall be published 
by the minister three several sabbath days in the 
congregation, at the place or places of their most 
useful and constant abode respectively. And of this 


publication, the minister, who is to join them in 


marriage, shall have sufficient testimony, before he 
proceed to solemnize the marriage. 


Before that publication of such their purpose, if 


the parties be under age, the consent of the pa- 
rents or others under whose power they are, in 
case the parents be dead, is to be made known to 
the church officers of that congregation to be re- 
corded. £7 

The like is to be observed in the proceeding of all 


others, although of age, whose parents are living. 


for their first marriage. And in after marriages of 
either of those parties, they shall be exhorted not to 


contract I without first acquainting the 


parents with it, if with conveniency it may be done, 
endeavouring to obtain their consent. 

Parents ought not to force their children to marry 
without their free consent, nor deny them their own 
consent without just cause. 

After the purpose or contract of marriage hath 
been thus published, the marriage is not to be long 
deferred. Therefore the minister .having had con- 


venient warning, and nothing being objected to 
hinder it, is publicly to solemnize it in the place 


appointed by authority for public worship, before a 
competent number dof credible witnesses, at some 
convenient hour of the day, at any time of the year 
except on a day of public humiliation, and we ad- 


vise that it be not on the Lord's day. 


And because all relations are sanctified by the 
word and prayer, the minister is to pray for a bles- 
Sing upon them to this effect | | 

cknowledging our sins whereby we have made 
ourselves less tharr the least of all the mercies of God, 
and provoked him to imbitter all our comforts ear- 


nestly in the name of Christ to intreat the Lord, 


whose presence and fayour is the happiness of every 
condition, and sweetens every relation, to be their 


portion, to own and accept them in Christ, who 
are now to be joined in the honourable estate of 


marriage, the covenant of their God. And that as 


he hath brought them together by his providence, he 


would sanctify them by his spirit, giving them a 
new frame of heart, fit for their new estate; en- 
riching them with' all graces, whereby they may 
perform the duties, enjoy the comforts, undergo 
the cares, and resist the temptations, which accom- 


| pany that condition as becometh Christians. 
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Ihe prayer being ended, it is proper that the 


minister do briefly declare unto them out of the 
scripture 


Ihe institution, use, and ends of | marriage, with- 


the conjugal duties, which in all faithfulness they 
are to perform each to other, exhorting them to 
Study the holy word of God, that they may learn to 
live by faith, and to be content in the midst of all 
marriage cares and troubles sanctifying God's name 
in a thankful, sober, and holy use of all conjugal 
comforts, praying much with and for one another, 
watching over and provoking each other to love, 
and good works, and live together as the heirs of 
the grace of life. | EI 

After solemnly charging of the persons to be 
married before that great God, who searcheth all 
hearts, and to whom they must give a strict account 
at the last day, that if either of them know any 
cause by precontract or otherwise, why they may 


WW. 
ras 


not lawfully proceed to marriage; that they now 


discover it. 'The minister, if no impediment be ac- 
knowledged, shall cause, first, the man to take the 


woman by the right hand, saying these or the like 


words: | | 
I N. do take thee N. to be my married-wife, and 
do, 1n the presence of God, and before this congre- 
tion, promise and covenant to be a loving and 
aichful husband unto thee, until God shall separate 
us by death. | 
Then the woman shall take the man by his right 
band, and say these words :— 
I N. do take thee N. to be my married. husband, 
and do in the presence of God, and before this con- 
gre ation, promise and covenant to be a loving, 


faithful, and obedient wife unto thee, until God 


shall separate us by death. 

Then without any further ceremony the minister 
shall in the face of the congregation, pronounce 
them to be husband and wife, according to God's 
ordinance, and so conclude the action with prayer 
to this effect: 

That the Lord would be pleased to accompany 
his own ordinance with his blessing, beseechin 
him to enrich the persons now married, as ith 
other pledges of his love, so particularly with the 
comforts and fruits of marriage, to the praise of his 
abundant mercy, in and thro? Jesus Christ. 

A register is to be carefully kept, wherein the 
names of the parties so married, with the time of 


their marriage, are forthwith to be fairly recorded 


in a book provided for that purpose, for the perusal 
of all whom it may concern. | | 

It is the duty of the minister, not only to teach 
the people committed to his charge, in public, but 
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privately, and particularly to admonish; exhor, g. 
| prove and comfort them, upon all seasonable cc. 


casions, $0 far as his time, strength, and persona 
safety will permit. 

He is to admonish them, in time of health, 9 
prepare for death; and for that purpose they are 
often to confer with their minister about the estate 


of their souls: and, in times of sickness to desire 
his advice and help, timely. and seasonably before | 


their strength and understanding fail them. 
Times of sickness and affliction, are special op- 

portunities put into his hands by God, to minister a 

word in season to weary souls: because then the 


consciences of men ate, or should be more awak. | 


ened, to bethink themselves of their spiritual cstates 
for eternity; and satan also takes advantage then, 
to load them with more sore and heavy tempta- 
tions. Therefore the minister being sent for, and 
repairing to the sick, is to apply himself with all 


tenderness and love, to administer some other spiri- | 


tual good to his soul, to this effect: 

He may, from the consideration of the present 
sick, instruct him out of the scripture, that diseases 
come not by chance or by distempers of body only, 
but by the wise and orderly guidance of the good 


| hand of God to every particular person smitted by | 


them. And that whether it be laid upon him out 
of displeasure for sin, for his correction and amend- 
ment, and for trial and exercises of his graces, or 
for other special and. excellent ends, all þ 
ings shall turn to his profit, and work together for 
his good, if he sincerely labour to make a sanctified 
use of God's visitation, neither despising his chasten- 
ing, nor waxing weary of his correction. ; 
If he suspects him of ignorance, he shall examine 


him in the principles of religion especially touching | 
repentance and faith; and as he seeth cause 1astruct | 
him in. the nature, use, excellency, and necessty | 


of those graces; as also the covenant of grace, and 


Christ the son of God, the mediator of and concern- 


ing remission of sins by faith in him. 
e shall exhort the sick person to examine, him- 


self, to search and try his former ways, and his es- 


tate towards Gd. | | 
And if the sick person sball. declare any scruple, 
doubt or temptation, that is upon him, instructions 


and resolutions shall be given to satisfy and settle 


him. 3 5 
If it appear that he hath not a due sense of bis 


sins, endeavours ought to be used to convince him 
of his sins, of the guilt and desert of them, of the 


filth and pollution which the soul contracts, by them, 
and of the curse of the law, and wrath © 


due to them; that he may be truly affected ok; 
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nd humbled for them; and withal to make known 
the danger of deferring-repentance, and of neglect- 


| ing salvation at anytime offered, to awaken his 


conscience and ouze him out of a stupid and secure 
condition, to apprehend the justice and wrath of 


God, before whom none can stand, but he that 
being lost in himself, layeth hold upon Christ by 


fait. OT 3 Sinks 
If he has endeavoured to walk in the ways of 
holiness and to serve God in uprightness, although 
not without many failings and infirmities, or if his 


ppirit be broken with the sense of sin, or cast down 
| through want of the sense of God's favour, then it 


will be fit to raise him up, by setting before him 


| the freeness and fulness of God's grace, the suffi- 
e gracious of- 


ciency of righteousness in Christ, 
I, that all who repent and believe 
with all their heart in God's mercy through Christ, 
revouncing their own righteousncss, 


And salvation in him; | 


It may be also useful to shew him, that death hath 
in it no spiritual evil to be feared by those that are 
in Christ, because sin, the sting of death, is taken 
away by Christ, - who hath delivered all that are his 
from the bondage of the fear of death, triumphed 
over the grave, given us victory, is himself entered 
into glory, to prepare a place for his people: So 
that neither life nor death shall be able to separate 
them from God's love in Christ, in whom such are 
such, though now they must be laid in the dust, to 
_— a joyful and glorious resurrection to eternal 
; Ie | 


grounded persuasion on mercy, or on the goodness 
ef his condition for heaven, $0 to disclaim all merit 
in himself, and to cast himself wholly upon God 
for mercy in the sole merits and meditation of Jesus 
Christ, who hath engaged himself never to cast off 
them, who in truth and sincerity come unto him. 
Care also must be taken, that the sick person be not 


cast down into despair by such a severe representa- 


tion of the wrath. of God due to him for his sins, 
35 is not mollified by a 8easonable propounding of 
Christ and his merit, for a door of hope to every 
penitent believer. | . (My 

When the sick person is best composed, may 
: offices about 
him least hindered, the minister, desired, shall pray 
with him, and for;him, to this effect: 

Confessing and bewailing of sin original and ac- 
tual, the miserable condition of all nature as 
being children of wrath, and under the curse, ac- 
knowledging that all diseases, sicknesses, death, and 


hell itself, are the proper issues and effects thereof: 


O. 28 


have life | 


5 


| Advice also-may be given to beware of an ill |. 


| 2 God's mercy for the sick person through 


the blood of Christ, beseeching that God would 
open his eyes, discover unto him his sins, cause him 
to see himself, make known to him the cause why 


- God smiteth him, reveal Jesus Chriſt to his soul for 
righteousness and life, give unto him his holy spirit 
to create and 3 faith, to lay bold upon 


Christ, to work in him comfortable evidence of his 
love, to arm against tempations, to take off his heart 
from the world, to sanctify his present visitation, to 
furnish him with patience and strength to bear it, 
and to give him perseverance in faith to the end. 

That if God shall please to add to his days, he 


would vouchsafe to bless and sanctify all means of 
his recovery to remove the disease, renew his strength, 


and enable him to walk worthy of God, by a faithful 


remembrance, and | diligent observing of such 


vows and promises of holiness and obedience, as 
men are apt to make in times of sickness, that he 
may glorify God in the remaining part of his life. 
And if God hath determined to finish his days by 
the present visitation, he may find such evidence of 


the pardon of his sins, of his interest in Christ, and 


eternal life by Christ, as may cause his in ward man 
to be renewed while his outward man decayeth ; 
that he may behold death without fear, cast himself 
wholly upon Christ without doubting, desire to be 
dissolved and to be with Christ, and so receive the 


the only merits and intercession of the Lord 
Jesus Christ, our alone Saviour and all sufficient 
Redeemer. EY | 


shall be cause, to set his house in order, thereby to 
prevent inconveniences, to take care for the pay- 
ment of his debts, and to make restitution or satis- 
faction where he hath done any wrong, to be re- 
conciled to those with whom he hath been at vari- 


_ ance, and fully to forgive all men their trespasses 


against him, as he expects forgiveness at the hand 
of God. * a 


_ Lastly, the minister may improve the present oc- 
casion to exhort those about the sick person, to con- 
sider their own mortality, to return to the Lord and 
make peace with him; in health to prepare for sick- 
ness, death and judgment, and all the days of their 
appointed time, so to wait until their chauge come; 


may appear with him in glory. | 
When any person departeth this life, let the dead 
body, upon the day of burial, be decently attended 


| burial, and there immediately interred without any 
8 G And 


end of his faith, the satvation of his soul, through 


The minister shall admonish him also, as there 
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that when Christ, who is our life shall appear, they | 


from the house to the place appointed for public 
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the better to affect us thereby with a holy revereney 
and awe of him, jon RA 4 his manifoly, 


And because the customs of kneeling down and 
praying by, or towards the dead corpse, aud other 
such usages in the place where it lays, before it be 
carried to burial, are guperstitious : and for that pray- 
ing, reading, and singing both in going to, and at 
the grave have been 'grosly abused, are no way be- 
neficial to the dead, and have proved many ways 


hurtful to the living, therefore let all such things de 
laid aside. Sl | 
Howbeit we judge it very convenient that the 


Christian friends, which accompany the dead body. 
to the place appointed for public burial, apply chem 
selves to meditations and conferences suitable to the 
occasion; and that the minister as upon other occa- 
sions, so at this time, if he be present, may put them 
in remembrance of their duty. 7 
Ihat this shall got to deny any civil re- 
gpects or differences at the burial, suitable to the 
rank and condition of the party deceased whibst he 
was living. PE ; 

When some great and notable judgments are either 
inflicted upon a people or apparently imminent, or 


by some extraordinary provocations notoriously de- 


served; as also, when some special blessing is to be 
sought and obtained, public solemn fasting, which, 
is t continue the whole day, is a duty that God: 
expecteth from the nation, or people.. 

A religious fast requires total abstinence not only 
from all food, unless bodily weakness do manifestly 


disable from holding out till the fast be ended, in 


which case somewhat may be taken yet very spa- 
ringly to support nature — ready to faint; but 
also 3 all worldly labour, discourses and thoughts, 
from all bodily delights, although at other tunes 
lawful, rich apparel, ornaments and such like, du- 
ring the fast, and much more from what ever is, 


in the nature or use, scandalous or. offensive ; as- 


garnish, attire, lascivious habits and gestures, and 
other vanities of either sex, which we recommend 
to all ministers in their places, . dil} and zea- 
lously to reprove as at other times, $0 especially at 
a fast without respect of persons, as here shall be 
occasion. DET ; 
Before the public meeting, each family and per- 
son apart, are privately to use all religious care; to 
prepare their hearts to such a solemn work, and to 
be early at the congregation. VV 
3o large a portion of the day, as conveniently 
may be, is to be spent in public reading, and preach- 
ing of the word, with singing of psalms fit to 


quicken affections suitable to such a duty; but espe- i 0 
and resolutions which they professed in public, a8 
that they may be settled in their hearts for _ 
and themselves may more sensibly find that Co 


cially in prayer to this or the like effect: 
Giving glory to the great majesty of God, the 
creator, preserver, and supreme ruler of all the world, 


chan our sins do deserve; yet humbly. and carnesty 
imploriag hs mercy and grace 


deliverance from the evils felt, feared, or mel, 
pect, together with ag ving up of ourselves wholly 


| which he preacheth.. 


is in his own and- the people's name, to engage his 


great, and tender mereies, especially to the church 
and nation, the more effectually to soften and abase 
our hearts before. him. Humbly confessing of vn 
of all sorts, with their several aggravations : [uf 
ing God's righteous judgments, as being far lc 
for ourselves, the 
church and nation, for our king and all in autho- 
rity, and for all others for-whom we are bound to 
pray, according as the present exigent requireth, 
with more special importunity and enlargement 
than. at other times. Applying by faith the pro- 
mises and of God for pardon, help, aud 


and for obtaining blessings which we need and ex- 
and for ever unto the 

In all these, the ministers, who are the mouths. | 
80 to speak from | 
their hearts upon serious, and through premedita- 
uon of them, that both themselves and the people 
may be much affected, and even melted thereby: 
especially wich sorrow for their sins, that it may be 
8 day.of deep humiliation and afflicting of 

Special choice is to be made of such scriptures 
to be read, and of such texts 2 
best work the hearts of the hearers: to the special 
business of the day, and most dispose them to humi- 
liation and repentance; insisting most on those 
particulars, which each minister s observation and 
experience tell him are most ing to the edi - 
cation and reformation of that congregation -o 


t 


Before che close of the public duties, the minister 


and their own. hearts to be the Lord's, with pro- 
ſessed purpose and resolution to reform whatever 
is amiss- among them, and more particularly duc 
sins as they have been more remarkably guilty of; 
and to draw nearer-unto God, and to walk more 
closely and faithfully with him in new obedience 
than ever before. W a : 
He is also to admonich the people with all im. 
portunity, that the work uf that day doth not end 
with the public duties of it, but that they are 50 
to improve the remainder of the day and of their | 
whole life, in re-inforcing upon themselves and 
their families in private, all those godly affections 


hath 
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lach smelt a Sweet savour in Christ for their per- 


formances, and is pacified towards them, by answers | 


of grace, in pardunang of sin, in removing of juilg- 
ments, in averting or preventing of plagues, and in 
conferring of blessings, suitable to the conditions 
and prayers of his people by Jesus Christ. 

Besi ema and general fasts enjoined by au- 
mority, we judge that at other times congregations 
may ber days of fasting, as divine providence 
tall administer to them special occasions. And 


also that families may do the same, so it he not on 


days wherein che regation to which they do 
db is to moet 22 ; 
of worship.. - - | $7 | 

When any such day is to be kept, let notice be 
given of it, and of the occasion thereof some oon- 
veniemt time before, that the people may the better 
prepare themselves thereunto. 

The day being come, and the tion, after 
private preparations, being assembled, the minister 


is to begin with a word of exhortation to stir up the 
people to this duty for which they are met and with 


7 hort prayer for God's assistance and blessing, as 

at other conventions for publie worship, according 

to the particular oocazion of their meetiug. 8 
Let him then make sone pithy narration of the 


Celiverance obtained,-or mercy received, or of what- 


ever hath occasioned that assembling of the congre-- 
gation, that all. may better understand it, or be 
minded of it and more affected with it. | 
And because singing of palms is of all others 
the most proper ordinance for expressing of joy 
and thanksgiving, let some pertinent psalm or 
palms be sung for that purpose, before or after the 
reading some portion of the word, suitable to the 
present business. 
Ihen let the minister who is to preach, proceed 


td further exhortation and prayer before his Sermon, 


with special reference to the work ; after which let 
him preach upon some tent of scripture pertinent 
to the occasion. „„ 

The sermon ended, let him only pray, as at other 
times after preaching is directed, with remembrance 
of the necessities of the church, the king, and state, 
if before the Sermon they were omitted, but enlarge 
himself in due and solemn thanksgiving for former 


mercies and deliverances; more especially for that 


which at the calls them together to give 
thanks ; with humble petition: for the continuance 
and — of God's wonted mercies, as need 
Shall be, a sanctifying to make a right use 
thereof. And 80 having sung another psalm suit- 
able to the mercy, let him dismiss the congregation 


g or. other public duties 


| where many in the co 
convenient that the minister, or some other fit per- 
son appointed by him and the other ruling officers 
do er the psalm, line by line, befere the singing 
thereof. 
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But the minister, before their dismission, is so- 


and riot, tending to gluttony or drunkenness, and 


much more of these sins themselves, in their eating 


and refreshing, and to take care their mirth and 
rejoicing be not carnal but spiritual, which may 


humble and sober; and that both their feeding and 


rejoicing may render them more cheertul, enlarged 
further to c 


maining part of that day. 
When the congregation shall be again assembled, 


ing of palms, and offering up of more praise and 


At one or both of- the public meetings that day. 


a collection is to be made for the poor, and in like 


manner upon the day of public humiliation, that 
their loins may bless us, and rejoice the more with 


us. And the people are to be exhorted at the end 


of the latter meeting, to spend the residue of that 


day in holy duties, and testifications of Christian 
love and charity one towards another, and of rejoic- 


ng more and more in the Lord, as becometh those 
ho 


make the joy of the Lord their Strength. 
It is the duty of Christians to praise God publicly 


by singing of palms together in the congregation, 


and also privately in the family. | 
In singing of psalms, the voice is to be tune- 


able and gravely ordered: But the chief care must 
; be, to sing a 


understanding, and with grace in 
the heart, making melody unto the Lord, 
That the wholecongregationmay join herein, 


exhorted to learn to read. 
egation cannot read, it is 


Thus we have here a complete directory for 8 


lic worship, and when all the circumstances are 
considered, an uneoncerned person will be surprised 
that such a composition should be drawn up by a 
body of men, differing in many sentiments concern- 
ing the externals of religion, but all agreeing in the 


essentials. At the same time, it must be acknow- 


ledged 


with a blessing, that they have some convenient 
time for their repast and refreshing. 


lemmly to admonish them, to beware of all excess 


make God's praise to. be glorious, and themselves 


ate his praises in the midst of the 
congregation, when they return unto it, in the re- 


the like course in praying. _— preaching, 'sing-- 


thanksgiving, that is before directed for the morning, - 
is to be fene ed and continued so far as the time 


will give leave. 
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one that can read is to have a psalm-book, and all 
others, not disabled by age or otherwise are to be 
But for the present, 
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ledged, that this directory comes nearer rc the pri- or import. Every person was to swear that he 
mitive form, than any of those in the reformed | would support the Protestant religion as by law esta. | 5 
churches abroad; but this leads us to take notice, in | bliched. Here was à studied am Rug, calculated | 
the third place, of their various confessons of faith | to serve the ends the Roman Catholics had in view; 2 
from time to time. r and nothing could have induced the people of Scat. F 
The church of Scotland, at the reformation 1560, | land to give their consent to it, had it not been the 

had no regular confession of faith, nor articles of | terrors they were under of coming once more under 

religion, but as to fundamental points, they were | the severity of Presbyterian discipline. 

like the rest of the Protestant world. That is, they | The oath was taken by some of the nobility, but 

| he 


held all those sentiments as genuine, that were em- 
braced by the church of Geneva, and in the church 
of England, except so far as the articles of that 
church relate to church government. | 

In 1561, Mr. Knox and some other divines, drew 
up a confession of faith, which continued to be the 
uniform standard of doctrine of the church of Scot- 
land, till 1645, and this system, containing forty- 
three articles was constantly subscribed both by Epis- 
copalians and Presbyterians. In all these articles, 
where the subject matter is disputable, the Scottish 
reformers have conducted themselves with great 


modesty, and much more so than the Westminster 


divines. In their account of predestination, th 


speak with the same moderation as the church of 


England; and although the whole is consistent with 
the doctrine of St. Austin, yet it is not carried to an 


extravagant height, nor are dogmatical assertions 


made use of. | | 
This system of religion was so well esteemed, 


that no fault was found with it by the people. of 
Scotland till the famous Westminster assembly, 


when some of the members, who were violent in 
their tempers and high in their notions, objected to 
it as favouring the Arminian scheme, which was 
really false, there not being one article in it but 
what every Calvinist might subscribe. This ancient 
Protestant confession of faith is but little known in 
rhe present age, except by those who are curious in 
searching into such matters. It is, however, a no- 
ble composition, and is worthy of those men, who, 
although but little acquainted with human learning, 
yet had the fear of God, and the love of true reli- 


ignorant, warthless 


J confession, .AasS 


therefore when it was said, by 


— 


when it was proposed to the earl of Argyle, 
asked, what was the religion by law established? 
The bishops of Scotland were at that time poor, 
| ; but this question put them 
to what they had never done before, namely, the 
blush. It was then proposed in council, that a sy- 


stem should be fixed on, and after many debates, 


that of 1561 was made choice of. The Presbyte- 
rians did not object so much to the form of the ol 
ey did to its moderation, and as for 
the Episcopalians, many of them treated all sorts of 
religion with contempt. But this was not all: 


There was an ambiguity in the words of the act, 


which scemed to have studied by some very 
artful on. Thus by the words © Protestant re- 
ligion,” it was not said whether it was episcopacy, 
or presbytery. This seems to have been contrived 
to irritate all those who were of the 12 
persuasion ; but the snare was laid equally for the 
virtuous amongst the Episcopalians. Ihe act ap- 
pointing the reformed religion as the establishment 
of Seen never signed by queen Mary, and 
aw established, 
the Papists had it still in their power to insinuate 
that there was no religion but theirs established by 
law. The sensible part of the Episcopalians sau 
through the deception, and the oath was rejected by 
them, while the Presbyterians treated it with abhor- 
rence, - a 5 

The horrid murders that took place in Scotland, 
in consequence of this act, are well known to all 
those who are properly acquainted with the bistot) 


of that country. But then it should be consi 


now eee was 
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that the duke of York was a merciless tyrant, and 
the Scottish bishops were mean obsequious wretches. 
It is true, this system which had been embraced 5) 
the church of Scotland under all her forms for a 
least eighty-five years, was acknowledged by tlie 
Episcopalians till the revolution, and by some 0 
them afterwards. But this leads us to consider . 
second system, which was framed by the _ J 
of divines at Westminster, was the formula of doc 
trine for the church of Scotland till the restoration, 
and has been zo ever since the revolution. , 


gion implanted in their hearts. 3 
There is one thing very remarkable, namely, 
that when episcopacy. was established 1662, not one 
word was mentioned concerning a system «a articles. 
Perhaps there never was such a blunder committed 
before. An established cherch without a system, 
is like a body without a soul. Aud yet this want 
of articles in the-episcopal church of Scotland was 
never called in question till 1682, when the test act 
was proposed, and carried through pariiament, by 
the influence of the duke of York. This infamous 
act was expressed in words to the following purport, . 
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This ystenyis — of those doctrines, 


which were propagated by St. Austin, and embraced 
by most of the Protestant reformers. The senti- 
ments are striking and the age is engaging. It 


chall take notice of. 

The first article relates to the holy scriptures, and 
| points out the necessity of Divine revelation, to 
bring men to a- state of happiness, where the light 
of natural reason fails. It enumerates all the books 
of the Old and New Testament; it disclaims all re- 
lance on church authority, or traditions, and allows 
A be the foundation, or” ground work of 
our faith and obedience, but the truths contained in 
| the sacred scriptures: 


The second article-asserts the doctrine of the i- 
nity in unity, a sentiment that most Christians agree 


| im, excepting a few English dissenters. This arti- 
ce is well expregsed, and all the positions are sup- 
| ported by such texts of soripture as ate incontradic- 
tory. And here it may not be improper to observe 


that this article of. the Christian faith was never 


called in question till the middle of the fourth cen- 


wry. 
The third article relates to predestination, and here 


the notion is carried much higher than.it is in the 


eventeenth article of the church of England. It is 
certain, there are some very unguarded express ions 
in this article, and others that clearly point out a 


forced construction put upon scripture. The greatest 
fault in this article is, that the — are too 
positive and dogmatical. The persons who framed 
them, Seem to have looked upon themeelves as in- 
allible, or otherwise they would never have pre- 
tended to dictate to their fellow creatures in matters 
of no manner of importance. | | 

The fourth article is one of those-which isacknow- 
ledged by all che inhabitants of the world, unless 


they are Atheists, or Epicureans. This article as- 


derts, that the world was created by Almighty 
power, and that all the three persons in the ever 


ed trinity were-concerned in ir. It is certain, 


that no object can make itself, no being form its 
Mit existence. There is in this article, a line 
lawn between natural and revealed religion, a cir- 


cumstance too seldom to be met with in modern sys- 


tems of divinity. * 
lu a regular course, the fifth article relates to pro- 
vidence. Some parts of this article are rather harsh, 
and many of the expressions unguarded; but in 
Leneral there is something noble and grand in the 
| des, God is here acknowledged to be the sove- 
gn Lord of the creation, and consequently has a 
Wa OO of his creatures in what manner he 
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pleases. The article concludes by taking notice, 
the same Pravidence which takes care of the 


is divided into — win cles, all of which we God. 


The sixth article relates to the fall of man, and 


all the sentiments in this article are expressed with 


care and precision. There are few people in the 


workl who will deny the existence of originial cor- 
ruption; for common experience points it out. 


Why should men be so prone to sin af there is not 


a contamination in the nature? Why should all 


the faculties be corrupted, if there was not an 


original cause? The case is plain and obvious, and 


agrees with the doctrine of the church of England. 
The seventh article relates to the two covenants, 


namely, those of works and grace. This article 


asserts, that the covenant of works, was a condi- 
tional engagement, entered into by. the great Jeho- 
vah and our first parents, concerning peisonal obe- 
dience. - The covenant of grace, was an eng e- 
is 
son on the other, to redeem our fallen race. The 


ment entered into by God on the one part, an 


words in this article are stiff and affected, and there 
are some very ambiguous expressions made use of, 
This, however, is not so much to be imputed to the 
framers of che articles, as to the tempers of those 
people with whom things were conducted. God 
in his goodness promotes the interests of his crea- 
tures, and he loves that all his subjects should do 
the same. | 

The eighth article relates to Christ, as a media- 
tor between God and man. I his is one of the fun- 


damental articles of the Christian faith ; for what 
necessity could there have been for Christ's taking 


our nature upon him, unless it was by his mediation 


to make up that breach which sin had procured. 


It is through Christ, as a mediator between of- 


fended power and offending sinners, that we must 


look fer acceptance. The Papists, although they 


pray to angels and saints, yet allow Christ to be the 


Supreme Mediator. Nay, nothing is more common 


than to hear an Arian mentionizg Christ as a me- 
diator, although at the same time he attempts to rob 


him of his glory. 5 


The ninth article relates to the freedom of the 


human will, and is much the same as that in che 


church of England, only that it is more full and 
on all those passages ef 
sacred scripture, which point out the omnipotence 


expressive. It is gro 


of God; but it is certain that many of these pas- 


sages relate to the general purposes of God, and 
not to thè condition of individuals. We shall not, 
however, meddle with the controversy, but leave 


every reader to judge for himself. 
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The tenth article follows the ninth of course; and 
relates to effectual calling, or, as it is commonly 
men to a 


expressed, efficacious gruce in bringing 
sense of sin, and a knowledge of the necessity they 
are under of being justified irs the imputation of 
Christ's righteousness. © * - eee e 


Ihe chain of principles in this compendium is 80 


regularly interwoven that the actual justification 
of à sinner follows immediately in the eleventh ar- 


ticle after effectual calling. And here, in confor- 


mity with all the Protestant churches at the reforma- 
tion, it is asserted that no man can be justified before 


God so as to be saved eternally, but through the 
imputation of Christ's righteousness. Certainly it 


is the safest for a man to trust for salvation in 
the 1 of Christ, rather than in any thin 

done by himself. It is in the words of the oſd Pro- 
verb, © Erring on the safe side.“ For surely the 
man who has a low and humble opinion of himself, 
will be the most ready to do good works; so that 


if the sentiments concerning the imputation of 
Christ's righteousness should not be true, yet he 
will be able to obtain salvation on the score of his 


own merits. : 

Adoption of course follows, by which is meant, 
sinners being adopted or admitted as the children of 
God, and hers of his glory. The term is borrowed 
from the civil law of the Romans, which permitted 


a man who had no children to make choice of one, 
whom he called by his own name and left him his 
estate. In such cases, no law suit could be entered 


into by the collateral relations, the adopted n 
— to enjoy the whole secure and unmolested. 
As this supposed a right of possession among the 
Romans, as well as a right of disposal, so adoption 


in a Christian sense imports God's absolute power 
and freedom to bestow his mercies, favours, and 


blessings whenever he pleases. N 221 
Ihe thirteenth article is concerning san ctification, 


which e follows adoption. It is certain, 
in 


that without ho 


ess or good works. all pretensions 
to justitication and adoption are vain. 


It is, how - 


ever, a very melancholy consideration, that the most 


zcalous professors of religion are the worst of men. 
The man who is justified and adopted into the fa- 
mily of God, is holy, humble, meek, charitable, 


and virtuous; whereas the bold hypocrite who tires 
heaven with his prayers, and talks to people of his 


experiences, is only ripening for hell. 

The fou teenth article is concerning saving faith, 
and here the doctrine of the appropriation has been 
held forth as a leading principle. It is certain, that 
this was in general the notion embraced by the 


reformers throu ghout Europe, and it follows ex- | 


— 


ö 


th 
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actly the doctrine of St. 1 in. In che church, 
before the time of Austin, Faith was considered 


a fin belief that Christ was what he is represented 


in seripture; namely, the second person in the erer 
blessed trinity, God and man; that he was born of 
the Virgin Mary, that he suffered under Pontius Pi. 


arose again and ascended into 
heiden. To believe this, Was all that was required 


of che ancient Christians, only chat they were to 


depart from all sorts of iniquity. St. Austin, how- 


ever, introduced the notion, that there was a neces- 
sity for the appropriating act, and in this he has 
been followed by the reformers. Mr, Hervey defines 
the appropriating act in the following words, © Chrit 
is mine, grace is mine, pardon is mine, and why; 
because | feel sanctifying operations in my heart.“ 
Perhaps Mr. Hervey was right, for surely the man 
who feels within himself an inclination to do good, | 


must have the grace of God in his heart. By those, 
however, of ed zentiments, faith has been lo- 
gically defined in the following words;— 
1.-Faith is the belief of- something being true, in 
consequence of a, firm persuasion that 
who related the fact could not tell a lie. 
2. But God is the author of Divine Revela- 


3. Therefore, to believe the Old and New Test- 
ment to be true, is saving faith. 55 
The fifteenth article is concerning repentance, 
which must always make a part of religion, wheie 
men believe themselves to be sinners. There are 


no Christians that we know of, who deny the doc. 


trine of repentance, only that some whom we all 
have occasion to mention afterwards, believe that it 


the article before us asserts, that it is effected by | 
Divine grace. The Arminians say, that repentance 
before faith, and the Calyinists insist that it 


follows after.. - _.., 


The sixteenth article is concerning good works, 
which is what may be called an excrescence. We 
have already considered the article on sanctifica. ion, 
and in the name of common sense, do not good | 
works flowing from faith in Christ Jesus become 
sanctification. What is sanctification, is it not the 
effect of every duty flowing from evangelical * 
ciples? The church of England has treated 0 | 
good works and sanctification as one and the same. 
and we will freely acknowlegde, that to Separate 


| them is little. beiter than insanity. We must ac- | 
knowledge, 


however, that. the hypocrite makes 


use of the word sanctification, while the * 
| Christian glories in good works without trustg © 
ma 6; res 21 Srroeanioans 47-15 The 
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he seventeenth article relates to the final perseve- 
rance of the Saints, which is one of the d articles | 
in that system which St. Austin tuught, and which 
was reduced into a system by Calvin. In is certain, 
that when we consider the state of human nature, 
the pride of men, and their A om expectations, 
this article will appear to us clogged' with dangerous 
consequences. Thus the person who believes he 
cannot fall from grace, is apt to be so vain in his 
own conceit 'as to neglect moral duties. Perhaps 
this is the greatest error in modern religion, and 
we can almost venture to affirm, that it has laid 
the foundation for crimes. While men are on their 
ard, God will be with them ; while they indulge 
themselves in security, they will be in danger. 
The eighteenth article is little more in words than 


a repetition of the last. It is on the assurance of 
magistrate, is very ambiguously expressed. This 
much is certain, that the framers of the article 


salvation. Whatever men may believe, whatever 
they may embrace as their own private sentiments, 
they ought to be extremely cautious how they make 
them public to others. Ask a man whether he is 
sure of salvation, and perhaps the boldest professor 
will decline answering in the affirmative. 
e nineteenth article relates to the law of God, 
. and this is plain and 7 ook It distinguishes the 
law of God into two different parts, as first, that 
made with, or given to, Adam, which has com- 
monly been called the moral law, though with 
great impropriety. Secondly, the ceremonial law, 
y he _ zh — ego and other significant 
types, the who | dispensation was pointed 
out, Thirdly, the fundamental law of hs Ro- 
mans, which related to the security of civil property, 
as well as the preservation of life; and lastly, the 
law of Christ which comprehends all chat is useſul 


in uy of the others. 48 ev. 5:4 | 
The twentieth article is concerning liberty of 
conscience, and here we are sorry to 0 e that 


there is a studied ambiguity runs through the whole 
of it. It is remarkable, that above forty years after 
the reformation, the Protestants sbould” have re. 
tained intolerant princi j. To consider this arti- 
cle in a superfictal light; it would seem that che 
framers of it had been friends to ecclesiastical and 
civil liberty, but a person who is acquainted with 
£289, cannot be deceived with such flimsy pre- 


4 


(ences. The whole article has been drawn” up by 
2 very artful person, ho seems to have been no 
Sanger to the school of Loyola. 
The twenty- first article relates to the Christian 
dabbath, or Lord's day, and it is certain, that this 
was a duty observed by the primitive church, ex- 
cept by such as were slaves to Heathen: masters. 


In this article the sentiments are clearly expressed, 


! and point out all those duties which the Sincere 


Christian should practise. This much is certain, 
that if the religious observation of the sabbath was 


more attended to than it is, it might be of great 


service to the world in general. There is some- 


thing that has a heavenly appearance, in men set- 


ting apart some of their time for religious duties. 
One day in seven is observed by the Mahomctans, 
one by the Jews, and one by the Christians. | 

Article twenty-second relates to oaths or vows, 
and here the authors have adhered very stricily to 


the scriptural sense. It is certain, that the form of 


Swearing in England does not carry along with it, 


that golemn dread which should be upon the minds 


of the people. But here the duty is explained in a 
clear, comprehensive, expressive manner. 
The twenty-third article relating to the civil 


delivered sentiments which contradicted their own 


practice. They were, at that time, in a state of re- 
bellion, and yet they here expressed themselves as 


loyal subjects. | 
The twenty-fourth article relates to marriage, and 
when we consider every thing in it, we shall find 
that it is, in all respects, consistent wich the moral 
law. of nature, and the gospel of Christ. There are 
some strong invectives against people despising 
the marriage state, and perhaps it would be much 
better for 4 | 
to attend more to this sentiment. 
The twenty- fifth article relates to the universal 
church, and this is much the same in substance, as 


the article on that subject in the church of England. 


It disclaims all pretensions to infallibility, and de- 
clares the pope of Rome tobe anti - christ. It ass:rts 
that Christ is the head of the church, in opposition 


to all those whom they call Erastians, who give that 


power to the civil magistrate. 
The twenty-sixth article concerns the commu- 
nion of saints as united to jesus Christ their living 
head. This is an important article of che Christian 
faith; and in it that doctrine is clearly expressed. It is 
certain, that all believers on this earth may be said 
to be in a state of communion, like children of the 
same family, and heirs of the same inheritance... As 
they all partake af the same effects of the death of 
gies _—_ all to enjoy his presence for aig $9 
ere is ing more necessary than that the 
— * Hs | gs 30s 4 
- Theitwenty-seventa- article relates to the sacra- 


ments, and although the sentiments of the person 


who framed it are the same with those of the church 
of England, yet the Westminster divines have ex- 
ok N | piained 


# 


people in the present age were they 


"wane 


Ws Wan Fug, 


* 
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church of England, only 
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ained themselves with greater precision. Like 
2 church of England, they here , nas that there | 


are but two sacraments, and that they are only visi- 
able signs of inward invisible grace, | 
Article twenty-eight is on baptism, and here these 
divines have kept in the middle between the two ex- 
tremes. The article asserts, that it is a great sin to 
delay baptism, and much more so to despise it; but 
abhorring the Popish notions, as well as those em- 


braced by some Protestant churches, that it is abso - 


lutely necessary to salvation. 85 | 
The twenty-ninth article is on the Lord's supper, 
and the same $entiments are retained in it as in the 


guity, the whole being expressed in the clearest 


manner. 


The thirtieth article relates to church censures, 
which will be taken more notice of when we 
come to treat of the discipline of the church of 
Scotland. - Ls | 

The thirty-first article relates to synods, or coun- 


cils, and here it is necessary to remark, that altho? | 


the Puritans condemned the twentieth article of the 
church of England, which gives power to the church 
to appoint rites and eeremonies, yet here we find 
the same sentiment advanced, and, indeed, in a 
much more ambiguous manner, than in the church 
of England. 
The thirty 


of men after death, and the resurrection. There 


; are two things necessary to be attended to in this 


article:. 

The first of which is, that the framers of it dis- 
claim the notion that the souls of people sleep from 
the time of their of death, till the resurrection. This 


notion is at present embraced by many of che English 


Dissenters, who seem to he glutted with liberty and 
fond of novelty. X 


The second thing in this article, is the common 


opinion, that the souls of the righteous go into 
heaven at death, and the souls of wicked men into 
hell. It is very surprizing, chat any man who has 
read Luke xvi. should ever run away with such an 
absurd notion, that human souls either go to heaven 


or hell at death. The express words in that chap- 
ter assert, that there are two states, one for the 


righteous, and the other for the wicked. 

"The Heathens, as appears from the sixth book of 
Virgil, thought thus, and Qhrist-sp*aks of such a 
separate state, as afforded an opportunity for the 
happy and miserable to see each other. This was 
the seuse of the primitive church; for as Christ 
had taken our nature upon him, and as he was not 
glorified himself till he ascended into heaven, con- 


* 


that there is no ambi- 
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sequently our happiness will not be. complete tit | 
aur 1 


| any perhaps in che vuiverse. 


\ 


bodies and souls are united. . 

The Ane and last article is concerning the 
general judgment, This is an article of natural 
religion, and is strongly enforced by divine reve. 
tion; che natural principle on which. it stands, i; 
the inequality the distribution of justice and 
mercy iu this world. Our notions of God are, that 
he is just, and that he will reward virtue and punish 
vice. Now, as vice often reigns triumphant, while 
virtue is depressed, it is consistent witch the divine 
attributes, that God should appoint à day for 
a general retribution. However, concerning this 
article, Divine revleation has nat left us in the dark; 
for Christ bimself has assured us, that he will come 


in glory to give to every one according to his works, 
And Paul, 85 = : 


e great apostle of the Gentiles, ; 
ing on this subject in the court — 
said. bath appointed à day in which be 
= judge the world in righteousness. Acts xvii. 


Such are the articles contained in that formulary 
drawn up by the — of divines at Westmin- 
ster, and at present embraced by the church of 
Scotland, It is certain, that it contains a compleie 
and methodical system of Austin's opinions and 
Calvin's doctrines. It is equally certain, that there 


| are sentiments in it which were not known in the 
second article relates to the state 


Christian church, till the fourth century. With 
respect to the civil power, it has a studied, or rather 
a fo ced ambiguity, but this must be ascribed to 
the spirit and temper of that age when it was com- 
piled. When chis system was drawn up, a copy 
fairly os8ed on ' vellum, was deposited in the 
chapel o Heaney II. at Westminster, where the 
members of both houses gave their agent to it; for 
the parliament was at tliat time without à king. 
The parliatnent- of Scotland raufied this confession 
1649, but it was abolished at the restoration. In 
1690, it Was established as the fundamental articles of 
religion in the church of Scotland ; and, at present, 
every professor in their universities, every proba- 
tioner, and rr his ordina- 
tion, must subscribe to it. It is not, however, im- 
posed on the civil magistrates, nor in Scotland arc 


there any sacramental tests. 


both dra wn ep in the ame manner, only that the 
one is a composition to be read, the other is 2 sim- 
ple catechism to be got by heart. Both these cate- 
chisms are divided into à more regular plan than 


They consist only of 
chree parts, namely, first, what the scriptures teach 


os to believe concerning God j,g0condly, an ccc, 


The--church a en e ee, reatcobiems 


« 
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ot that duty which God requires of men; and, 


jastly, an illustration of all that the churches should 
attend to in this life. e ©. ; ny 
The shorter catechism of the church of Scotland, 


« one of the most beautiful compendiums of Cal- 


vinistical divinity that ever was written. The senti- 
ments are striking, the language is nervous, though 
alapted to the meanest capacities, and the doctrines 
are such as in general may be supported by scripture. 
The questions are drawn up in such an easy manner, 
that the weakest capacity may return the answer in 
an easy manner; and they are so connected together, 
| that they seem to resembile the links of a chain; for 
remove the ans wer to one of the questions, and you 
discompose the whole. | | 
Having said thus much concerning the fundamen- 
al articles of their religion, we shall now endeavour 
| to lay before the reader the present state 
church in all its different parts. . 
And first with respect to its government. 
The church of Scotland is at present, and has 
| been ever since the revolution, governed in the fol- 
| lowing manner: . ; 5 
In every parish there is at least one minister, and 
sometimes two, but where there are two they are 
equal in power; for no individual minister in the 
church of Scotland has authority over another. In 
every parish, besides the minister, there are a few 
reputable men chosen, whom they call elders. The 
number of these men are according to the extent 
of the parish, and they are solemnly ordained for 


life. Their business is to visit che sick and pray 


with them in the absence of the minister; to 
take care that parents bring up their children in 


a proper manner; to enquire into all acts of im- 


morality, and make a report thereof to the kirk 
SESSION, . 2 : | 

The kirk session is compossed of the minister and 
those elders, and they meet at least once every week, 
and in country places most common 
after the service is over. They enquire into ev 
complaint against any of the parishioners, and if it 


1s for fornication or adultery, they inflict the follow- 


ng censures upon them. 5 
There is in every parish church a seat erected in 


à most conspicuous part, where the offender must 


dit three several Sundays, and receive as many re- 


bukes from the minister; but from this sentence the 


offender may appeal to the resbytery, of which we 
Stall speak — 2211 Þ FE 

Ide lowest order of officers in the church of 
Scotland, are their:deacons. These men, like the 
s, are in number according to the extent of the 


Pe OY are always reputable housekeepers, 


of their 


on Sundays 
_ clerk. 


import. 
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and their duty is to enquire into the state of the 
poor, to administer to them the alms of the con- 


gregation, but they are not permitted to sit in any 
| church judicatures. 


Ihe presbytery is composed of the ministers of a 
certain district, which according to the situation of 
the country, may be from ten to sixteen parishes. 
From each parish an elder goes as well as the minis- 
ter, and they meet once every six weeks. They 
hear all appeals from the church session, and they 
elect ministers to represent themselves in the general 
assembly. 


An appeal from the presbytery lies to the Synod, 


| which is composed of the whole members of three 
or four presbyters, and they meet twice in the year, 


and review the proceeding of the presbyteries. In 
both these meetings the president, or, as they call 
him, moderator, is always chosen from among the 


| ministers. He proposes the questions and -collects 


the votes; and both in presbyteries and synods attor- 
neys are allowed to plead. | 

Above all these is the general assembly, which 
properly speaking may be called the parliament of 
the church of Scotland. This council is composed 
of three hundred and forty-five members, being mi- 
nisters and elders, together with commissioners from 
the universities. They have, ever since the revolu- 
tion, met at 1 in the last week of May; 


and the king sends down a commissioner to repre- 
sent his 


person. When the commissioner arrives at 
Edinburgh, he walks in procession to the high. 

church, where a sermon is preached by the mode- 
rator, or president for the last year. Vivine service 
being over, the asseembly meets in an aisle belong- 
ing to the church, where there is a throne covered 
with crimson velvet. The commissioner takes his 


seat on the throne, and three steps below him is the 


president for the last year, with the clerk, who is 
always a minister, at a table before him. The com- 
missioner, who is, during his office, stiled his grace, 
receives the commission from the bag-bearer, and 
delivers it to the moderator, who rea it to the 
The clerk reads the commission first in Latin, 
and then in 'English. - It is always to the following 
It begins with a declaration of his majes- 
ty's love and regard for the church of Scotland; 
an acknowledgment of the favours his family are 
under to that church; and this is followed by an 
exhortation, that they will promote the interest of 
virtue and morality, that they will send able teach- 
ers among the poor Highlanders, that they may be 


brought up in the fear of God as useful members 


of society. The commission being read and re- 
81 3 cord 
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and the majority of votes carries the election. The 
new moderator then goes up to the chair and con- 
stitutes the assembly by prayer. | vi-2 

As soon as prayer is over, the bigh commissioner 
delivers a speech from the throne, concerning the 
state of the nation, and recommends to them peace 
and unanimity, and rejoices in having been hououred 
to represent his majesty's person in such a learned 
and reverend assembly. After this he withdraws, 
and the first thing done is to draw up an address to 


his majesty, which is given to the commissioner, 


who transmits it to the secretary of state. Ihe 
next thing done by them is to grant a warrant on 


the exchequer to pay one thousand pounds to- 


wards supporting the charity schools in the High- 
lands, and then they proceed to chuse their com- 
mittees, which in general, is the business of the 
first day. | 7 <4 
Next day they enter upon such husiness as was 
left unfinished the preceding year, and every mem- 
ber has leave to speak to the question proposed. 
Council, who must all he adyocates, are permitted 
to plead in all matters of dispute; so that what a 
learned author says is true, namely, that the general 
assembly of the church of Scotland is the school 
of eloquence. | 9585 
Ibe commissioner may come as often as he 
pleases to the assembly, but he must nat interfere 
in their debates, nor has he so much as a vote. The 
business before the assembly is either by appeals or 
original actions, which are prosecuted hy summons. 
Ihe appeals are of various sorts, and such as per- 
| haps may have been carried from the kirk session 
through the presbytery and synod. | 
The original actions are of a more important na- 
ture, and for the most part relate ta the settlement 
of ministers. From the reformation to the year 
1649, the patrons of parishes presented ministers to 
vacant churches, but from that time to the restora 
tion, they were elected by the people. | 
From the restoration to the revolution, the right 
of patronage returned to its old form, but at the re- 
volution, When presbytery was established 1690, the 
right of patranages was abolished. At the union 
1707, it was enacted, that the revolution settlement 
Should continue ; but the whigs, having by thew 
ambition, pride, and avarice, forfeited all claims to 
the royal favour, queen Anne, in 1710, changed ber 
ministry, and — choice of such persons as were 
then called high churchmen. 7 
Thesc men hated the church and people of Scot- 
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corded, two candidates are named to be moderator, 


; 


land, not only on account of the simplicity of their 
religion, but like wise because they were endeayou;. 
ing to do all they could towards suppress ing popery, 
and bringing che present family to the throne, fa 
order, therefore, to please the Jacobite party, aud 
provoke the members of the church of Scotland, 3 


bill was brought into parlia ment to restore the right 


of patronages. Some of the Scottish members cy. | 
posed this bill, well knowing the fatal gonscquences 


that would attend it, by provoking the people 45 


dishonouring religion. Others, however, had mor: 
interested views; and as for che English members, 
they gave themselves no concern about it, so that 
the act passed with very little opposition. 

It is impossible to describe the discontent that took 
place among all ranks of people in Scotland when 
this act took place, and notwithstanding it must be 
mentioned to the honour of the Scottish nobility, 
that it was many years hefore they availed theme}; 
of this priyilegs. In time, however, they did, an! | 
it has occasjoued much mischief. But the conduct 
af che church of Scotland on these occasions, lu, 
been really praise worthy. Ihe patron must present 
the probationer to the Presbyteries within six months, 
and if they find that he is not qualified, they will 
reject him. On the ather hand, when they do find 


| him qualified, but at the same time, likely to be d- 


noxious to the, people, $0 as to render his ministry 
ineffectual, they do all they can to persuade the ha- 
tron to send another, who is likely to be more useſul 
Nay, in some cases, the Presbyteries will remon- 
strate, and refuse to proceed to the ordination, and 
this brings many appeals before the general assembly, 
but from their decision there is no appeal. 

Besides the general assembly, there is another 
court, which may be called the privy council of the 
church of Scotland, because it is composed of a few 
deputies, who prepare business for the next ancebly; 
tho” they can ah acts af their own, but only 
draw up papers and enquiie whether the Presbyterics 
have obeyed the arders of the assembly. This court 
is called the commission of the assembly, and meets 
at Kdinburgh as often as they please, tar they have 
no fixed times. They consist ohiefly of such as are 
most celebrated for their learning, wisdom, piety, 
and such other qualities as may enable 


them to dis- 
charge all those duties incumbent them, as the 


- fathers and guardiansof the — church. 
. + Tho 3 clergy 
objects 


in Scotland have few tempting 

efore them, besides that pleasing one, name- 
to seck to win the hearts of their people. When 
young gentlemen have Guighed theix studies 5 


the university, they are examined by the presbyters 
and it is done 


of the bounds where they were born, 

in the following manner | 
The candidate having considered a theses, or head 
in divinity, delivers in a critical explanation of it, 
and answers all the objections usualty made against 
it. He then delivers in Latin a critical discourse on 


next day, he delivers a discourse in English, in the 
form — a sermon, both critical and practical. These 
examinations take up several days, and on the last 
of these comes the grand questionaty trial, in which 
every minister has a right to ask what questions he 
pleases; and if satisfactory answers are given, the 
young student receives a licence to preach in any 
church in Scotland to which he may be invited; 
but he is not to administer the sacraments till he is 
ordained, nor is he to 
parigh living. | 
When a minister dies, or is removed from one 
church'to another, the presbytery meer in the bounds 
where the church is in, and appoint one of them- 
selres to go and preach once to the people, and he 
affxes a paper on the church door, declaring it va- 
cant. If no person is presented by the patron in six 
months, then the right: falls to the prosbytery; but 
in zuch cases they always give up their right to the 
people. When one * these probationers is pre- 
vented or elected, he must attend the next meeting 
of the presbytery, where he undergoes a second ex- 
amination, and per forms the same exercises as before. 
He must like wise bring a certificate of his moral 
conduct, and then one of the presbytery goes with 
him to the church door, and reads a paper which he 
fixes up, intimating, that if any person can, within 
torty-two days, mention any thing against him, they 
are to come and prove it, otherwise they will pro- 
ceed to his ordination. If no objection is made, 
then the presbytery meet at the patish church where 
the probationer is to be ordaitied. = 
One of the ministers preaches' 4 sertnon 
nature and duty of the ministerial office, and another 
delivers a discourse on the necesvity and regularity 
of ordination. The candidate then repeats his con- 
lesion of faith, which consists of his notions con- 
He then declares 


cerning the chief heads in ago, 
before them, that he will nat de 

35 contrary to the Westminster eonſession of faith”; 
and subseribes it, as an oath, in a bock kept for 
that purpose. 4 t 
Then one of the minivters prays, and the candic 
late kneeling down im the middle of the congtega- 
don, all the members of the presbytery lay their 
'anls upon his- head; the moderator acquaintirrg 


one of the Hebrew palms; after which; on the 


be ordained till he obtains a 


— 


wer any thing ther 


— 


r 
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be careful to instruct the you 


. 


him, that he is ordained to the work of the ministry, 
after which they all give him the right-hand of fel- 
lowship, as a brother. This part of the ceremony 
is followed by the congregation singing an hymn or 


| psalm, after whieh the moderator or president goes 


up to the pulpit, and delivers a discourse to the new 
ordained minister, exhorting him to consider what 


a charge he has taken upon him; to be tender and 


affectionate to his people, not plaguing and perplex- 
og them with new doctrines, but inculcating the 
solid truths of the gospel; and, by his own exam- 
is doctrine. 'To 
; to visit the aged 
and infirm ; to be careful of what company he keeps, 


ple, to teach them as much as b 


lest he shonld bring a blemish upon bis character. 


He is to consider himself as if he was married to his 
people, that, like an affectionate father, a tender hus- 
band, or a faithful shepherd, to behave, in all law- 
ful things, to every one, that he may bring up his 
people in the fear and worship of God, so as to pre- 
pare them for everlasting happiness. He is to teach 
him further, that he is to live in peace and harmony 
with his brethren the clergy, and pay a proper obe- 
dience to all the ordinances of the church. | 
On the other hand, he is to exhort the people to 
consider their pastor as 6ne placed over them by 
Divine Providence, aceetding to the plan of the 
gospel, and that they are to attend to his ministry as 
if he had been one sent from God. And this is not 
&4 presumptuous expression; for whatever is done 
according to whit is enjoined in the word of God, 
may justly be said to come from God. | 
Thus every minister under the New Testament, 
if regularly ofdained, though perhaps in various 
forms, comes from God; and let his conduct after- 
wards be ever so bad, yet this does not affect the 
graces, that God will bestow in consequence of his 
ministry, to those persons who never imagined him 
to be an kypoctite. The people are to be told, that 
it is cheir duty to receive his instruetiötis with er- 
diality, to be freek and Humble, flot to enter into 
any disputes with him; bit to considet Hit not only 
as a man of the same pass tons with themselves, but 
like wise as one who is to give an account of his 
conduct at the judgement-seat of Christ. . 
The next thing to be considered in the church of 
Scotland is her worship: and we have already taken 
notice that it has varied little since the tefotmatiofſ 
till the revolution. Although there were many 
changes in the government of the church of Stot- 
lend from tlie reformation till the Westminster àas- 
sembly 1645, yer there were no changes ifi the 
worship till that time; for the mad attenipt to esta- 


blish the liturgy, was mothentary in its — | 
R =; Dt 
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system of 
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but dreadful in its consequences.' We have already 
treated of the manner in which the people of Scot- 


land worshipped Gad in public till the revolution, 
and since that time no changes of a material nature 


have taken place; for although they have not a li- 


ungy, yet it may justly be said of them, that things 


are done decently and in order. 


The service always begins with singing and some- 


times the minister reads the psalm before it is 4 | 
K, 


but in some congregations it is read by the cler 


whom, according to the ancient form, they call the 

precentor. 1 nt ON 1 

Ihe psalm being over, the minister desires the 

. to join with him in prayer and supplication. 
h 


is prayer seldom exceeds ten minutes, which per- 


haps is as long as any prayer should be, unless peo- 
ple would tell God idle tales. | 


The prayer being over, the minister reads part of 
a chapter, and then makes several reflections on 
every verse. This they call the lecture, and it gene- 
rally takes up half an hour. This is perhaps the 


best method that could have been contrived to instruct 


people in the Christian religion, and it is owing to 
this that the people of Scotland know more of reli- 


gion any others in the world. In Scotland, it 


is common for a young minister to begin either with 


a particular book in the sacred scriptures, and some- [ 


times with the whole New Testament, which he 
goes over regularly. In general, he meddles no far- 


ther with criticism than is necessary to illustrate such 


de uses and explain such things as the people may 
unacquainted with. But the practical reflections 
exceed every thing that can be imagined in the whole 
the civil establishments of religion; for 
by these, men are taught to know what use they 
should make of the scriptures, and by carrying home 
and repeating them to their children, they train them 
up as it were in the nursery of grace. 125 
The lecture being over, two or three verses of a 
psalm are sung, after which the minister prays a few 
minutes, and then he begins the sermon, ar 


mons consist of, first, an explication of the context, 
with the sense of the text itself; secondly, a doc- 


trinal proposition, as drawn from the words them- 


selves: thirdly, an illustration of the doctrine in a 
few leading general heads, and then he concludes 
with a few practical inferences. - The sermon bei 
over, the minister prays for the whole state of the 
world, and then a few verses of a palm are sung, 
after which he dismisses the people with the common 
blessing. "This is the service during the forenoon, 


but in the afternoon it is only one half as long, be- 


cause there is then no lecture. 


ich sel- 
dom takes up more than half an hour. Their ser- 


the ministers are more zealous in the discharge of 
their duty than in great towns, they assemble the 
people a third time together, during the summer 
season, and recapitulate to them tlie heads of all that 
has been declared to them before, in the precedin 
part of the day. Then the people are enabled 90 
remember almost every thing they have heard. 
We come next to the administration of the sacra- 
ment of baptism, which is carried ou in the same 
manner as mentioned in the directory. They have, 
however, varied a little from the rules of the com- 
pendium, in the administration of the sacrament of 
the Lord's Supper. We have already seen how it 
was to be in the directory, but the frequency of its 
administration, which, by the constitution of the 
church of Scotland, was to be a; four times in the 
year, was considered by many of the more zealous 
of the clergy, after the revolution, as injurious to 


— — 


with the church order. 1 

During the violent persecution that took place in 
Scotland, in the reign of Charles II. the Presbyterian 
ministers Were mostly prescribed, and therefore met 
in mountains, or in woods, and their sermons con- 
sisted of violent invectives against the civil govern- 
ment and the bishops. They found that the best 
way to inflame the passions of the people, was to 
| celebrate the communion as seldom as possible, and 
somewhat like the Romish processions, to keep the 
people as far as related to their consciences, in a 
state of slavery. . 

That ancient leaven of superstition, was retained 
by those ministers who composed the first general 
assembly of the church of Scotland after the revo- 
lution. They were men of little knowledge, sur 
tempers, and a sort of unfeeling apathy distinguished 
every part of their conduct. They therefore pro- 
posed, that the best means to keep the people in 
subjection, was to make their solemn occasions as 
they call them, as frequent as possible. Accord- 
ingly, they laid down a new plan for the admi- 
nistration of the sacrament of the Lord's Supper, 


LA 


and has been, with very little variations, adhered to 


being ha” since in Scotland. The method is this.: 


Two Sundays before the sacrament is to be ad- 
ministered, the minister gives notice to the people, 
and the elders. of the congregation are to make a 
| report. .9 them concerning the morality of their 
| conduct, that the sacred ordinances may not be pro- 
faned. ' On the Thursday before the any 


In some of the remote parts of the counti „where | 
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their order, by taking away some of the solemnity, 
which they looked upon as inseparably connected 


which, although never reduced to a law by any of 
the acts of their assemblies, yet grew into practice, 
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fe or 8ix ministers assemble at the church, and the 
| (ay is Kept as a fast. The inhabitants of many of 
the neighbouring parishes assemble, and there are 
zermons preached, not only in the church, but also 
nina tent in the church ws or perhaps in a neigh- 
| houring field. It is amazing to think what num- 
ders of people assemble on these occasions, and 
sometimes, like the procession to Loretto in Italy, 

they make parties of pleasure. 0 

riday a sort of interval, those who live in 
the parish and near to it, return home to their own 
houses, but those who perhaps have come sixteen, 
or twenty, or thirty miles, procure lodgings either 
| in farm houses or barns; and here, to use the 
words of Mr. Sandiman, they sometimes on these 
occasions increase the number of the human species; 

for religion will not make people idle. 
On Saturday several sermons are preached, both 
in the church and in the church yard, where the 
tent is erected, and then they retire till Sunday morn- 


ing. It is then that the great day begins. The 
minister of the parish goes to the efurets and 


preaches what he calls the action sermon, after 


which he prepares the pevple for the communion, by 
debarring all those from partaking of it, who know 
of any immorality m their conduct, that they have 
not made satisfaction for to the charch. 

A table is covered in the middle iste of the church, 
and the minister having consecrated the elements, 
the elders carry them round to the people. Pre- 
yious to the distribution of the elements, every 

who is to communicate, delivers to one of 
the elders a leaden ticket, which is a token from 
the minister that he has been examined, and is pro- 
perly prepared for that holy ordinance. The per- 
son who has not got this ticket is rejected, and 
must immediately Sooner, As soon as those who 
have filled the first table, have partaken of the ele- 
ments, a psalm is sung, and they retire to make 
room for others. And thus it frequentiy happens 
that there may be ten, or more, of these tables 
xerved at once. The commumicants being all 
served, there is a sermon preached by the minister 
of the parish, and 
from the church, a 

But this is not all : During the whole time this 
ceremony is carrying on in the church, sermons are 
preaching in the tent, in the church- yard, or per- 

aps in an adjacent field. These sermons some 
times used to continue till 2 dut at present 
— are much —_— _— day concludes 
ceremon r on that two sermons are 
preached in tis — 


yard, after 
o. 


the congregation are disrnissed 


church, and as many in the church 
which the people retire to their own 


| 


— 


that is, that every 
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habitations. It is certain, that this looks more like 
the Popish processions than any thing that bears 
the name of Christianity, and an attempt was made 
zome years ago to set the practice aside; but it was 
all in vain, for popular prejudices ran so high in 


favour of it, that such of the clergy as countenanced 


the motion, were looked upon as lukewarm, time- 


serving wretches, who had no regard for the in- 


terests of religion, and who, in short, were destitute 
of real piety. . 8 | 
Education makes a part of religion in Scotland, 
for both in public and private, means are used to 
promote it. Thus, the first thing they learn is the 
shorter catechism, and this they repeat not only at 
home to their parents, but also at school, where 
the master prays with them mornings and evenings. 
On every Sunday morning before the service begins, 
two boys stand up in the gallery, and a third in the 
clerk's desk. Him in the desk asks the boy on the 
left hand the first question in the catechism, who 
having answered it, he turns to the other on the 
right, and desires him to prove the answer from 
scripture, who does it. They have printed cate» 
chisms with these proofs, and they ate obliged to 
get them carefully by heart. In three Sundays they 
o over the catechism in this manner, and then 
ree other boys take their places. | i 
There is another part of their education that 
ought to be attended to by every one, who would 
form a just notion of the church of Scotland. And 
man and woman servant, as well 
as the boys and girls, are obliged to repeat, when 
come home, the text, upon which the minister 
preached, and such as begin to grow up, must, 
when they come home, repeat the points or heads 
upon which the minister preached, and as much 
more as they can remember. | 
Before the family sit down to supper, the master 
takes his - and asks the questions in the cate- 
chism of his children and servants. That being 
over, every one is ordered to bring in his bible, 
when the master in a few words, prays for a bles- 
sing on what they are going about to perform. 
After this they sing a palm, and one of the young 
persons reads a chapter in the bible; sometimes 
two or more are read, and the family worship 
ends by the master praying with his people, who all 
kneel down in a decem and reverend manner. 
These devotions are performed every evening, 
bur the catechism never is asked on these occasions, 
_ on Sundays. In many parts of the country, 
ily worship is performed in the mornings as well 
as in the evenings ; and here let us calmly consider 
— GAANEY any thing that _— 
8 | 
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of in other nations. There is another thing which 
contributes much towards keeping up the life and 
power of religion in Scotland, and that is the con- 
duct of the clergy, who being always with their 
people, they visit them from house to house, pray 


with them, and exhort them to mind religion, to 


take care of their families, to be tender to their 
Servants, and to live peaceably with their neigh- 
bours. And all this is done in such a particular 
manner, that they are almost adored. They never 
interfere with their people's innocent amusement, 
but they do not join with them in such things, 
well knowing, as Mr. Pennant says, The least de- 
gree of levity sinks the clerical character into con- 
tempt.“ 


In their funerals in Scotland, the people, like those 


in England, bury their dead either in churches, or 
in church- yards; and it may be proper to observe, 
that at baptisms and marriages they pay no fees, ex- 
cept a mere trifle to have their names registered in 
the parish books. This indeed is the practice in 
all other Protestant churches, except England, 
where it is often extremely difficult for the couple 
to get married, or get their children baptized, be- 
cause, of the exorbitant fees. 
people of Scotland pay no fees, except for regis- 
— the name, and a small matter to the grave 
iggkr. | . 
| in their funerals, the elergy never attend, unless 
invited, and they neither read prayers, nor do they 
make a discoure at the grave, as is done among 
Dissenters in England. The corpse is carried in a 
plain decent manner to the grave, and interred 
without oo other ceremony besides that of the 
men just taking off their hats when the body is let 
down into the grave. In most parts of the coun- 
try, the mourners return home to the house where 
their friend died, spend the evening in eating, 
drinking, and smoaking, and this they call the 
Dergey, which answers to the Dirge among the 
ancient Greeks. At some of these funeral solem- 
nities, the lower order get drunk and quarrel, per- 
haps about the merits of the deceased, about reli- 
gious sentiments, or something of politics ; but 
this is no more than is common to human na- 
ture. x 
It has been a custom with them, from the m 
. : early ages, to sit up and drink in the room where 
tae deceased lies, 4 his death to his interment; 
and although they are not so ridiculous as the Irish 
in these practices, yet there can be no doubt but 
both were borrowed from their Heathen ancestors. 
There are but few parts of Scotland where the wo- 
men are peimitted to accompany the corpse to the 
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For funerals, the 


pa 
the following words — 


be necessary, in order to bring men into 2 mn 


rave; but if it is in the country parts, thicy 3 
0 to the door when the a == 1 Arian 
and stand in a mournful condition: till the bearers 
have carried it out of sight. They used formerly 
to wrap. them in clean lincs, and they are not now 
restrained from that practice, but they have got 
much into the English fashion, and the greatezt 
number of them, particularly the-gentry and people 
of fashion, bury in flannel © 

When one of their gentry dies, circular letter, 
written in the following manner, are sent to the fe- 
lations of the deceased, desiring their presence at the | 
funeral, which is generally complied with. 


«SIR, | 
Your presence is desired here on Monday next, 
to accompany the funeral of my late spouse, VI. Bg. 
from this to the place of her interment in thc 
church-yard of C, and you will obli 


* 


Your friend 


Saturday, September 11, 1779. 
To Mr. H-—y, at LI. 


Servant, 
: C B.“ 


All che other letters differ in nothing more than 
this, except in the qualities of the persons. | 

In some of the market towns in Scotland, when: 
a person dies, and is to be buried, the sexton of the 

rich goes round with a hand bell, and repeats | 


Dear brethren, I let you to: wit that our neigh- 
bour, X—y lieth dead at his house in B. Street, 
and as he is to be interred to-morrow at two o'clock 
—— afternoon, your company, is desired at the 


Such are the particulars that relate to the church 
of Scotland. If there are faults in any part of its 
establishment, perhaps they are as few as in an 
other Protestant church in the world; and to look 
for perfection among men, would be to expect 
what never happened in the world. It is certain, 
that errors crept into the Christian church long 
before the death of the apostles, or why should 
those holy men have taken notice of them in their 
writings. There is not one of the epistles but 
what mentions some of these errors, and when we 
consider what troubles took place in Scotland at 
the time of the re formation, and for many years 
aftef, it will appear almost a miracle that their 
church should at present be so well governed 25 
it is. It has all those means of grace that can 
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of salvation ; and if it differs from other churches in 
come points of discipline, it is certain that many of 
these bear more to the primitive form. Sir Kene- 
lem Digby, who was actually a Roman catholic, 
used to tell the Laudian party, in the reign of 


Charles I.“ That if they wanted to form their 


church on the model of the ages, they must take 
the example from Scotland.” _ 


- 


Before we dismiss this article relating the church 
| of Scotland, we must take notice of two or three 
| 8ects of people who have sprung from it, and are at 


present very numerous in that country. 


WE have already mentioned some of those mis- 
chiefs which took' place in Scotland con- 
cerning the patronage act, but as the people of Eng- 
land are but little acquainted with them, we shall 
here lay them before the reader. The nobility and 


gentry, who had the right of presentation, did not | 


ayail themselves of those emoluments or privileges 
arising from the act, tilt more than twenty years af- 
ter it passed. The first who set them the example 
was one from whom it was least expected. This 
person was the great John, duke of Argyle, a noble- 
man whose ancestors had been for a long series of 
years strongly attached to the Presbyterians, and for 
whose opposition tb the measnres carried on- by 
Charles IT. two of his ancestors were publicly be- 
headed. That duke was, in 1732, ill enough ad- 
rised to present one Mr. Rannie to the parish of 
Mukart, of which he was the patron. The presbytery 
refused to ordain him, upon which an appeal was 
brought before the general assembly, and a select 
body of their own members was sent to perform 
the ordination. This exasperated the people $0 
wat that not above one family would go to the 
church. FX) | n 
la the mean time, those members of the presby- 
tery who had refused to ordain him, were called to 
a severe account. Four of them were summoned 
before the general assembly, and refusing to ac- 
knowledge that they had acted in a disobedient 
manner, they were deposed, and their churches de- 
cred yacanr. The year following, four more of 
them were deposed; and, im general, the country: 
was in a State of discontent. Those people who 
adhered to their discarded ministers, formed them- 
ielves into societies, and, at last it was agreed, that 
they should set up a separate communion from the 


| 


- ing to the Calvinistical system. 
printed discourses would do honour to clergymen,. 


| 


thing equally unfeeling with that of a stoic. They 
were either weak or vain enough to believe, that 


assisted by 


ha 


| time very numerous in 
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established church: As they had no churches, nor 


—_— they preached for some time in the fields; 
and as their characters were popular, they soon pro- 


cu ed a vast number of followers, especially among 


the lower ranks of the people, | 


It is certain that these men were not destitute of 


abilities, at least they were useful preachers, accord- 
Some of their 


who had far greater opportunities of improving, 
themselves than ever they had; but in some things 
they were weak, and in others they were proud and 
bigotted. They had assumed a sourness of temper. 
inconsistent with the Christian religion,, and some- 


in consequence of that popularity they had acquired 
among the people, they could bring about a revolu- 
tion in the church and state, in the same manner 
as their ancestors of old had done, when they were 
the: nobility, whom, in their infant 

ears, they had trained up in principles of rebel-. 
— But alas! the nobility had become their ene- 


mies, they saw into their duplicity, and therefore. 
they left them to the whole vengeance of the civil. 


power. SS 
Here was an infatuation without a- legal remedy,. 
and men who had received the benefit of a liberal, 


education, were weak enough to imagine that they 


could produce effects without being ia possession of 
those causes from which they naturally low. They 
had many consultations with their people, and it 
was some time before they could form a proper plan 
in order to reduce their machinations to practice. 
They hated the Episcopalians, who were at that 
Scotland, and they equally 

abbhorred 
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all sorts in the kingdoms of 
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abhorred the civil power, for not doing what was 


not in its power, without acting contrary to law. 


It was an easy matter to inflame the passions of the 


people, but it was not so easy to trample upon a 
mild benevolent government. Perhaps an evil spirit 
possessed them ; for they went like madmen up and 
down the country, preaching to their thousands and 
ten thousands. 2 2.7 

It is well known that when the English and Scotch 


Presbyterians agreed to oppose king Charles I. they 


professed a great deal of loyalty ; but this loyalty was 


- to be in consequence of the king's complying with 
all their demands, and conferring upon them all those 


Oaolumeats which formerly belonged to the bishops, 
and other dignified clergy. This induced them to 
enter into an engagement which they called the so- 
lemn league and covenant, but the best title that can 
be given it is, a bond of rebellion. It was an associa- 
Hon to overthrow the established church, and abridge 
the power of the civil magistrate; and yet it was 
carried on under such specious pretences of loyalty, 
that we are apt to imagine that what has heeu often 
said is true, that there were some Jesuits among 


them. 


The following is an exact copy of that famous 
Covenant. . 

We noblemen, barons, knights, citizens, bur- 

ministers of the gospel, and commons of 

| otland, England and 

Ireland, by the providence of God, living under one 

king, and being of one reformed religion, having 


before our eyes the glory of God, and the advance- 


ment of the kingdom of our Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ, the honour and happiness of the 0 ma- 
jesty, and his posterity, and the true public liberty, 
safety aud peace of the kingdoms, where every ones 
private condition is included: And calling to mind 
the treacherous and bloody plots, conspracies, at- 
temps and practices of the enemies of God, against 


- the true religion and professors thereof in places, 


especially in these three kingdoms, ever since the re- 
formation of religion, and how much their rage, 
power and presumption are of late, and at this time 
increased and exercised, whereof the deplorable estate 
of the church and kingdom of Ireland, the distressed 
estate of the church and ki m of Eugland, and 
fhe dangerous estate of the h and kingdom of 
Scotland, are present and public testimonies. We 


have now at last, after other means of supplication, 
remonstrances, protestations and sufferings, for the 


preservation of ourselves, and our religion, from utter 
ruin and destruction, according to the commendable 
practice of these kingdoms in former times, and the 
example of God's people in other nations, after ma- 


ture deliberation, resolved and determined to enter 
into a mutual and solemn league and covenan;: 
Wherein we all subscribe, and each one of us { 
hiimself, with our hands lifted up to the most high 
God, do swear, ROT, 

1. That we shall sincerely, really and constant), 
through the grace of God, endeavour in our seven 
places and callings, the preservation of the reformed 
religion in the x Sd. of Scotland, in doctrine, wor. 
Ship, discipline, and government, against our con- 
mon enemies. The reformation of religion in the 
kingdoms of England and Ireland, in doctrine, wor. 
Ship, discipline and .government, according to the 
word of God, and the example of the best reformed 
churches ; and shall endeavour to bring the churche; 
of God in the three kingdoms, to the nearest con- 

junction and uniformity of religion, confession of 

faith, form of church goverment, directory for wor- 
ship and catechizing, that we and our posterity aſte; 
us, may, as brethren, live in faith and love, that 
the Lord may delight to dwell in the midst of us. 

2. That we shall in like manner, without respect 
of persons, cndeavour the extirpation of Popery, 
prelacy (that is, church-goverument, by archbishops, 
| „their chancellors, and commissaties, deans, 
| and chapters, arch-deacons, and all other cecle- 
siastical officers depending on that hierarchy) 

$uperstition, heresy, schism, prophanencss, and what- 
80ever shall be found to be contrary to sound doc- 
trine and the power of godliness, least we partake 
in other mens sins, and thereby be in danger to te- 
ceive of their plagues: And the tnay be 
one and his name one in the three kingdoms. 

3. We shall with the same sincerity, reality and 
constancy in our several vacations, endeayour with 
our estates and lives, m y ta preserve the rights 
and privileges of the parliament, and the liberties of 

the kingdoms, and to preserve and defend bis ma- 
jesty's person and authority, in the er vauon and 
defence of the true religion, and liberties of the 
kingdoms : That the world may bear witness with 
our consciences of our loyalty, and that we have no 
thoughts or intentions to diminish bis majesty's just 
power and 2322 | | | 

4. We shall also with a faithfulness endeavour the 

discovery of all such as have been or shall be incen- 
diaries, malignants or evil instruments by hindering 
the reformation of religion, dividing the king from 
his people, or one of the kinkdoms om another, ot 
makiag any faction or parties 2 the people, 
contrary to this league and covenant, that they ma) 
be brought to public trial, and receive condign pu- 
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lieg loms respectively, or othes having power from 


nem for that effect, shall judge convenient. 


ranted unto us, and has been lately concluded, 
and settled by hoth parliaments, we shall each one 
of us according to our place and interest, endeavour 
that they may remain conjoĩned in a firm peace and 
union to all posterity, and that justice may be done 
upon the wilful opposers thereof in manner expres- 
Sed in the precedent article. 15 


ling in this common cause of religion, liberty and 
peace of the e assist and defend all those 
that enter into this league and covenant, in the 


maintaining and pursuing thereof, and shall not 


| wffer ourselves directly or indirectly by whatsoever 


combination, / pergnagion- or terror, to be divided 
and withdrawn fom this blessed union and conjunc- 
tion, whether to make defection-to the contrary part, 
or to give ourßelves up to a detestable indifferency, 
or neutrality in this cause, which so much concern- 
eth the glory 
and honour of the king, but that all the days: of 
our lives zealously and constantly continue therein, 


Against all opposition, and promote the same accor- 


ding to our power against all lets and impediments 
whatsoever; and that what we are not able ourselves 
to suppress or overcome, we shall reveal and make 
known, that it may be timely prevented or removed: 
All which we schall do as in the sight of God. 


And because these kingdoms are guilty. of-many 
vns, and provocations against God and his- son Jesus 


Christ, as is too manifest by our present distresses 
and dangers, the fruits thereof; We profess and de- 
clare before God and the world our unfeigned desire 
to be humbled for our own sins, and for the sins of 
these kingdoms, especially that we have not, as we 


ought, valued the inestimable benefit of the gospel, | 


that we have not laboured for the purity and power 
thereof; and that we have not endeavoured. to re- 
ceive Christ in our hearts, nor to walk worthy of 
him in our lives; which are the causes of other sins 
and trangressions so much abounding amongst us, 
and our true and unfeigned purpose ire and en- 
deavour for ourselves, and all others under our 
power and charge both in public and in private, in all 
duties we owe to God — man, to amend aur lives, 


and each one to go before another in the example of 
areal reformation; that the Lord may turn away his 
wrath and heavy indignation, and establish * — 
churches and kingdoms in ti uth and peace; and this 
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of God, the good of the * | 


| to the genius of. a. Machiavel, - _ 14 
Thus we find that when these discarded ministers 


deavour to bring about à reformation. | 
that had it been drawn up in the most learned school 


covenant we make in the presence of a miglity God, 


ſ the scarcher of all hearts, with a true intention to 
5. And whereas the happiness of a blessed peace 
between these kingdoms, denied in formen times to 
our progenitors, is, by the good providence of God, | 


perform the same, as we shall answer at that great 


day, when the secrets of all hearts shall be disclosed; 


most humbly beseeching the Lord to strengthen us 


by his holy spirit for this end, and to bless our de- 


sires and proceedings with such success, as may be 
deliverance and safety to his people, and encourage- 
ment to other Christian churches groaning under or 
in danger of the yoke of Antichristian tyranny, to 


join in the same, or like association and covenant, 
2 et ede the gl 
6. We shall also, according to our place and cal- 


ry of God, the enlagement of the 
kingdom of Jesus Christ, and the peace and tran- 


quillity of Christian kingdoms and common wealths. 


It. is well known that under that mild government 
which has taken place since the revolution, no body 
of men whatever could have publicly sworn this 
bond or covenant, without either subjecting them 
selves to all the penalties inflicted by the riot act, or 


even to high treason, "There ministers were popu- 


lar, but they were, at the same time, crafty. They 


knew how to accommodate their self- interest to the 
enthusiastic madness of the people's passions; and, 


at the same time, they had the art to screen them- 
selves from the sword of the civil magistrate. 


Every pretender: to high and elevated attainments in 


religion, is an artful politician; and it frequently 


happens that very insignificant creatures, who have 
acquired an ascendaney over the consciences of the 


people, can plan out schemes that would do honour 


could not without making a solemn - pracesswon to 
the place of execution, swear to observe the solemn 
league and covenant, they contrived (to use the words 
of Sandiman] to make an image like it. Ihe same 


artful writer says, that it is as much like the origi- 


nal, as a child ever was like his father. This new 
covenant is a sort of bond of union among them, 


tat they will do every thing to support the church 
of Seotland, and, 1 


of the Jesuits, it could not have been more ambi- 


E expressed. I housands of meanings might 


put upon the words, and people of any denoms 
nation might swallow it without choaking them- 


selves, as they did, when they took the test in that 


Country. 


This covenant being thus framed, it was consi- 


deted as meritorious to subscribe it, as if they had 
depended for salvation upon it. 


t is certain, 


| 7 By this time, the 
weak deluded people had built meetings with thatched 
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they reigned triumphant over the consciences of the | 


written by a church of England divine; and as for 


with contempt, and as men who were at war with 


of them to smile was reckoned indecent, but to 


the pcople with a violent hatred to the ministers of 
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roofs for the artful preachers, who demanded from 
all 


each of them a sm 
of their ministry. 

The next e done, was to renew the co- 
covenant, as they call it; and for this purpose many 
thousands of drained people bind at mast 
of their meetings, where there were generally above 
a dozen of ministers; for by this time, their num- 
bers were encreaged by some young probationers 
having joined them, who. could not get places in 
the established church. The popularity of their 
discourses had a vast effect on vulgar minds, and 


sum of money for the benefit 


* 


people. 
It is impossible to conceive how these people 
spread themselves over many parts of Scotland, 
within a few years. Wherever there was an impro- 
per minister among those of the establishment, one 
of their preachers received an invitation and a new 
meeting was built for him. As only a few of the 
regular probationers chose to join them, so they set 
up an academy to teach a few of their sons; and it 
may justly be said, that they knew just as much of 
learning as to despise jt. © They were utterly un- 
acquainted with history, or of that sort of 
knowledge which enlarges the human mind, and 
makes man an ornament to society. They were 
actually taught to despise such learning, and perhaps 
had one of heel been seen reading the best poem in 
the world, he would either have been excommuni- 
cated, or have stood, as Allen Ramsey says, 1 


With a hot face before the holy band.” 


| The meaning is, he would have been obliged to | 


maunt the black stool of repentance. As for readin 
of plays or novels, though ever so ingocent, it wou 
have been as bad as holding a correspondence with 
the devil. They were not permitted to read a book 


bishops, their names were never mentioned but 


Christ jesus. But if they had not learning, they 
had zeal, and a large share of assurance. For any 


laugh was abomisable. The more gloomy coun- 
tenances they put on, the more they were esteem- 
ed, and they sung their sermons in a long drawing 
sStram. N 
Such were the farst preachers whom the Seceders 
brought up, and we can assure the reader, that the 
picture- here drawn is far from being too highly 
coloured. They began their ministry by inspiring 
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the establiched church, v0 that in many parts, whe, | 


the ministers went round to visit their parisbes 


these people, who had joined the new religion, qu 


their doors upon them. None of them would em. 
ploy servants who. went to the parish church, i 
they could procure any other; but when they wert 
forced to employ some, they made their lives mise. 
rable by disputing concerning religion. 

The next thing to be done, was to prepare tle 
people for swearmg the covenant, and this was |;. 
borious 3 ministers indeed. Their house 
could not contain the vast numbers of people tht 
came to them to be examined concerning thei 


knowledge of this son of the solemn league, 80 tha 


they were obliged to take them into the meetings 
There they 4 
-oath they were to take, and they pointed ou: the 


necessity they had been under to make a new cove. 
nant, as it would have been dangerous in them to 


swear the first till a more favourable opportunity, a 
that it was only a temporary covenant. The whole 
of the candidates having been examined, such a 
the minister and his elders approved of received 
tickets, as a certificate of their qualificatione, and 
these they were to give back when they came to 
swear the covenannt. 

The day for this ofy being fixed, ten or 1 
dozen of their ministers repaired to the place, where 
there were two tefits erected in the fields, besides 
the service in the congregation within the meeting. 
After sermon was over in the meeting, there was 2 
vast deal of formalities, ' all those who had not 
tickets were commanded to separate, and hear er- 


mons at the tents. These sermons consisted of in- 


decent and violent invectives against the established 
church, and forced allegorical constructious of such 
passages in the Old Testament as related to the tem- 


poral state of the Jews, which had no more to do 
with their new made covenant, than the Alcoran of 


the Turks, or the man in the moon. 
In the mean time, the names of all the candidates 


for swearing were called over, and they were com- 


manded to hold-up their right-hands, which they 
did after they had delivered their tickets. It hap- 
pened very unfortemately, for some of those who 


had been rejected thrust themselves in among the | 


ticket-men and women, so eager were they to swear 
to the son of the solemn ;  These were 
thrust out, which fr y oreated much confu- 
sion, and kept the back a considerbic 
time. However, as there were 2 couple of sermons 
going forward in che tents they had ac mere to do 

to repair thither. R All 
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| the word covenant, was mn 
was kept in the-meeting; and if by _y mischievops 
accident a subscriber went to the paris 


3 Falkirk, and would certai 
had not the dragoons ran away in a cowardly man- 


All the malignants, which is. a most dreadful 


word amongst them, being driven out of the 
meeting, the minister held a scroll in his band, and 
| read the covenant to them, which being done, he 
asked the people, who were still bolding up their 
| hands, whether they would subscribe it, which they 
| all eagerly did, and afterwards there was a sermon 

of two or three hours in length, a prayer of about 


an hour long, and ont of the psalms, that contains 


h church, got 
a girl-with child, was found at a dancing bout, or 
in an alehouse, his name was first craze 


then he was excommunicated. Those who re- 


| tained their attachment to the covenant, were per- 


haps as fully persuaded of their own salvation, 
3s a Romish devotee is when he comes from the 
| confesgor's chair. 


No person was to have his child baptized, nor be | 
| admitted to the communion, till he had first sworn 


and subscribed the covenant. It was the test of their 


| faith as well as their obedience; and it was the ſirst 
question asked when these people met together, 


„Have you taken the covenant?” The rebellion 


broke out soon after, and it must be acknowledged, 


that these le gave many striking instances of 
— Whatever 7 be þ | 


have been their mad- 
'vess in other ws. were no strangers to that 
sort of conduct which would entitle them to the fa- 
vour of government. They knew what their ances- 
tors had suffered from the Stuarts, and they had no 
reason to expect any mercy had a popish prince been 
placed on the throne of Britain. This made them 


exert themselves to the utmost, to keep their people 


in a state of loyalty. Nay, many of them took up 
W 


ums; and when the city of —_ raised a regi- 
ment of seven . one half of these were 
lantly at the battle of 


Seceders, - ho behaved 
have defeated the rebels, 


ner, . 
Such was the condition of these p 
rebellion was suppressed, and the 
among themselves. The reason was this; 
One Campbell, a-fiery 
that no members who were burgesses, or freemen of 
corporations, should be admitted to take the cove- 
fant; because, when these bur, take up their 
freedoms, they swear to maintain the religion as by 
law established. On the other hand, although their 
unning prevented them from swearing to.extirpate 


e when the 


be. established religion, yet they knew it meant 80 | 


The subscribed roll 


out, and 


4 quarrelled . 
hot-headed man, — | 
r 


| 


„ 


l 
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as zoon as a favourable opportunity offered. There 


was certainly some sense and reason too in what this 
man said, and it appears that he had too much ho- 
nesty to approve of a mental reservation. | 

In consequence of this, a division took place 
among them, and the numbers on cach side were 
nearly equal. Young men who had served their 


- appreaticeships in corporations, were loth to be de- 


prived of their freedoms, nor did they know where 
to scek for a living. In most of the towns in Scot- 
land, when a young women marries a gon-freeman, 


che can convey the freedom to her husband, if her 


ſather was free. Ihis, to some young women, was 
as good as a marriage portion; but here was an at- 
tempt to set the whole aside. Both parties thought 
themselves under a necessity of swearing, but they 
differed about the mode. Ibe tempers of the mi- 
nisters were too fiery to be reconciled, and an anti- 
pathy against each other took place, equal to that 
between cats and mice. Ihey consequently divided 
themselves into two parties, the one called Burghers, 
and the other Anti-burghers; both of which we shall 
here consider in their proper places. | 


Of the Burghers. 
Those who were called Burghers, were the most 


moderate, but not the mosr numerous. They were, 
however, very subtle; and the distinction they made 


concerning the nature of the two oaths, would have 


done honour to the school of Loyola. | 
They asserted, that to swear to support the reli- 
$100 as by law established, was to support the Pres- 
yterian religion as it had been established by the 
parliament of Scotland in the year 1640, after the 
famous Glasgow assembly 1638, and to adhere to 
the solemn league covenant; but as at the revolution 


the solemn league had not been recognized or ac- 


rr and as the patronage act had set aside 
one of the articles of the union, consequently the 


then established religion was not according to law; 


so that when burgesses took their oaths in their cor- 
porations to maintain their established church, how 
could they mean the then church of Scottand, which 


was not legally established, but only that which 


was overthrown at the restoration. 
The sense was neither more nor less than this; 


ages swear one thing and mean another. Now - 


it is well known, that all oaths should be expressed 
in words free from ambiguity, or a double meaning. 
The oath that the persons took who were made free 
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in corporations, was clear, They were to maintain 
tue religion as by law established. In the same 
manner that the burgher-ministers taught their peo- 


ple to take this oath, a papist might take it in Eng- 
„ 
believes, 


land. Every Roman Catholic in this coun 


that his religion was established by law, because it 


was once so; and the Papists have here the advan- | 


tage over the Presbyterians, who are called Burghers. 


For the Popish religion was actually established by 
the consent of parliament, lag de 


re the Norman 
conquest; ' whereas, if we include the solemu league 
and covenant, with the abolition of the rights of 
patrons to present to ecclesiastical benefices, we 
shall find that the Presbyterian religion, in the man- 
ner contended for by the Seceders, was not esta- 
blished in -Scotland till 1649, when there was no 


king, but only a junto of both houses of parliament. 


owever, the Burghers continned to admit those 
to swear the covenant who had taken the corpora- 
tion oaths ; and still put their own jesuitical meaning 
npon it. 
bers of corporations, as made choice of them for 
preachers; and these were followed, or imitated, 
by many who knew nothing of the nature of an 
oath. The Burghers were most numerous in the 
towns, the Anti-burghers in the country. But a 
vast revolution has taken place in the notions of the 
Burghers. 5 
As the others carried things into the wildest ex- 
ers inclined towards moderation. 
They became gradually more and more so, and they 
receded from the mode of imposing tlieir covenant, 
except to those who denied to 8wear it, which is now 
done in private. They think there is no sin in hear- 
ing a minister of the established church of Scotland 
preach, Jo as their is no errors in his doctrine; by 
which is meant, he is a sound Calvinist; nay (and 
wonderful it is to relate) they will actually go and 
hear a Methodist preach without being censured. 
This will appear the more surprising, when it is 
considered that the late Mr. Whitefield wanted to 
cultivate a friendship with the Seceders before they 


split into parties, but they would have nothing to 


do with him, unless he would acknowledge himself 


to be a guilty sinner, for having been ordained by 
an ü- Aalen bishop, namely, Dr. Benson, bisho 

of Gloucester, and for preaching in the paris 

churches of Scotland. At present, the numbers of 
the Burghers are daily dwindling away, and proba- 
bly they will die with the present generation. Heats 
in religion are like fevers in the human body, and 


the patient is soon killed or cured. 


They were followed by such of the mem 


ö 


1 


by the general assembly, took 


Ot the Andl-Burgber: 


WE have already observed, that the Burghers 


were more moderate than the Anti-burghers, and we 
shall now lay before the reader the difference of 
spirit that took place hetween them. 
The first thing done by the Anti-burghers was, 
to excommunicate the Burghers, which they did in 
as solemn a manner as they had formerly sworn the 
covenant. One Mr. Ralph Erskine, a very popular 
preacher, who was one of the second four depoxcd 
with the 
Burghers, and the greatst part of his congregation 
adhered to him. I his man had two sons, both 
ministers among the Seceders, and they had taken 
the same side with Anti-burghers. Like their fa- 
ther, they were both popular, and probably, not- 
withstanding their different sentiments, yet they 


had a paternal regard for him. But be that as l 


will, their brethren, the Anti-burgher ministers, re- 


solved to make the same trial as the inquisitors do 


when they send the nearest relations to apprehend. 


| a poor woman, but rich in-faith. Thave her 


quer nature by grace. 


the accused person, and tells him that he must con- 

These two young men-wore pitohed upon to ex- 
communicate their own father. If there was a ne. 
cessity for excommunication-taking place, it would 
have been more decent to have come from tho 


mouth of a stranger than a. son; but wherever the 
externals of religion are contended for: without the 


internals, cruelty takes place in the heart. The 
ung ministers were obliged to comply, and seemed 
chearful when they did so. The form 
communications is as follow: 
A day is appointed for a fast; and a tent erected 


im the fields, where several inflammatory sermons BW 
are preached to crowds of poor working people, 
who have left their employments to be witnes of 
the solemn scene. The case of these people leaving 


their lawfutemployments, and some of them travel- 


ling twenty or thirty miles to hear inflammatory | 


discourses, which, so far from being consisient 


with the gospel; are zuſfioient to take their minds 
away from it, 


us to mention the following 
anecdote by way of ; ression. 29 . . 5 

In the memorials of Mr. John Livingston, a fa- 
mous minister in Scotland, during the last century, 


there is a singular relation concerning one Euphan 
M'Cullan, in the parish of Kinneucher, in Fifeshure. 
It was hu: | 


* Euphan M'Cullan in the parish of Kinneuches, 


of these ex- 
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| lady Culross tell the following things of her. That 


he seldom or ever prayed but what che, got a po- 
. That = one time REY on 
pray for the temporal state of her family, and when | 
che enquired what answer ot, Euphan said the 
answer was, He that provides not for his own 
house, has denied the faith.” Whereat the lady 


nid,“ Now you have killed me, for Igo to preach- 


ings and communions here and there, neglecting 
the care of my family. Kuphan replied . Madam, 
if you are guilty in that sort, you have reason to 
be humbled or it; but it was not said in that sense 
to me, for the Lord said, He that provides 
not for his own, is worse then an infidel. Will 
not I rovide for her and her house, sceing she is 
mine? "+ 3 1 p | 
This passage affords matter of very serious re- 
eus, Ti irreverent — bs the address 
to the deity the t God of heaven and earth, 
is indeed horrible. What is there here but the 
dregs of Popish credulity? How can Protestants 
object to the vislons of St. Clara, St. Bridget, and 
St, Terressa, and yet justify the visions of Euphan 
M'Cullan. See lord Hales's Remarks, page 255. 

But to return to the subjeckD :e: 

After sermon there is a long prayer, and then the 
preacher, who is to repeat the excommunication, 
goes up into the pulpit, and for the most part orders 
the hundred and ninth psalm to be sung, in which 80 
many dreadful curses are imprecated on the enemies 
of God. Where they find the enemies of God men- 
tioned, they apply it to the enemies of the church un- 
der the gospel ; whereas it relates only to those Hea- 
then nations who ſought against the Jews. 

The psalm being — 4 the minister prays for a 
blessing upon the curse he is going to pronounce, 
and then all the people standing up, he reads the crime 
the offender is guilty of, and then says, For these 
and for all other acts of disobedience to the church, 
being a minister of Jesus Christ, and having power 
and authority from him, do, in his name and by 
his authority, excommunicate and cast out of the 
true church of God, A. B. and deliver him up to 
Stan to be tormented in the flesh, that his soul 
may be saved in the day of the Lord.” He con- 
cludes, by praying that God would ratify, seal, and 
confirm the sentence he has pronounced. | 

These are pretty words, perhaps the reader may 
ay, to be pronounced by a son against his Father, 
But the most remarkable thing in the words is, that 
satan, the grand adversary of mankind, is here made 
a minister of the gospel; he has the excommuni- 
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his flesh he is to bring him to a sense of the dreadful 
sin of differing with another in opinion. 

It was imagined the Burghers would have re- 
turned the compliment and excommunicated in their 
turn, but they did not, ww that on the excommu- 
nication days they preached in their own churches 
against the Anti-burghers. Some may imagine 
they did this to keep their people together, but 
whatever might be in that, there was no manner of 
necessity for it; because at that time they were 80 
exasperated against each other, that they would have 
continued without sermons a whole 12 rather 
than go into each other's meetings. However, at 


present, the Burghers are as great Latitudinarians as 


the Methodists are in England. 


On the other hand, the Anti-burghers still con- 
tinue to take the covenant, and, like the Roman 
catholics, to hate all those who differ from them in 
opinion. They are as severe in their discipline as 
ever, and. not long since, a poor taylor, who was 
clerk to one of their meetings, was silenced from 
singing a single stave, merely because he went one 
working day into another meeting. 3 

Sometime ago, a report was made to one of 


their ministers in Scotland, who is at present the 


chief leader of the party, that two young men of his 
congregation had been admitted into the society 


of free-masons. 


The minister, imagining he had now an oppor- 
tunity of disclosing to the public all the secrets of 
free-masonry, which frighten so any people, sent 


for the young men to his own house. When they 


came, they were threatened, under the penalty of 
church censures, that they would reveal to him the 
secrets of free- masonry. Their ans wer was, they 
him a mason and then he would know all. 

Not so enraged were the Scribes and Pharisees, 


could not do it, but if he pleased they would make 


when Jesus made them condemn themselves by their . 


own words, nor 80 euraged was the consul when 
Polycarp set all his tormeuts at defiance, as the Anti- 


burgher minister was when the 5 men gave 


him such an answer. He raged like a madman, 


and told them they should be excommunicated. He 


cated person put under his tuition, and by tormenting 
No, 29, | | 3 | 


- 


was as good as his word ; but 'the young men ap- 


pealed to their synod, which is the highest court the 


Seceders have. This made thmgs worse, for it 


| occasioned the excommunication of all the free- 


magons in Scotland that belonged to them; and all 
these turning to the Burghers, who readily admitted 
them, became a valuable acquistion to the latter. 


Many other instances of their n might - 


be mentioned, but we shall only r 


te the follow- 
ing. | It 
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It was the custom formerly in Scotland, and is 80 


still in many parts, for the Women to fan the chaff 


from the corn before it is ground into meal. This 
was tedious, hut it was an ancient custom. An mge- 
nious artist made a inachine that stood in the inside 
of the mill, having flat thin boards to go round by 
means of a connection with the wheel. 


A miller near Edinburgh had one of them made, 


and this man being a Seceder, the same minister 
who had the dispute with the free-masons, happen- 
ing to call at the miller's, he looked at the michine. 
It displeased him much, and he told the miller to 
take it down, for those who were so new fangled as 
to set up such machines, would in time follow the 
wolf in sheep's cloathing, meaning Mr. Whitefield. 
The miller stood amazed; to think what connection 
his fanners could have with religion, and refused to 
pull them down. Upon that he was excommuni- 
cated and went to the Burghers. They have but 
one meeting in London, and so wedded are they to 
their ancient opinions and practices, that although 
they have no more occasion for it than a cart has for 
the third wheel, yet once every year they must have 
a minister sent up to them from Scotland to assist 
their own pastor in administering the sacrament. 
As none of them in Scotland will be married by the 
established clergy, the ceremony is performed by 
their own ministers, so it is generally supposed that 
when the minister comes up from. Scotland, he 
marries such as desire it privately. It would not 
be prudent in their own minister, because he might 
bring himself into trouble, but as the other is to set 
off for Scotland, so he is out of all manner of dan- 
ger. However, they do not consider that these 
marriages are illegal, for disputes might arise if a 
law suit was depending between one of them, con- 
cerning a will made in favour of one of their children, 


and the opposite party, who had been born in legal 


wedlock. 
Supposing the judges should order both parties to 

produce a certificate of their marriage, where would 

the Anti-burghers be found. The man would then 


reflect on the injury he had done to the child, and 


the child himself would have cause to remember it 

ver after. Some of them go down to Scotland and 
get married, but those are few in number ; for the 
greatest number of them are working men, and few 


- of them can bear the expence. On the other hand, 


the Burghers are so regardless about these things, 
that they are married in the churches. 

No people in the world have a stronger hatred to 
the Methodists than the Anti-burghers. The mi- 
nister had a scuffle with the miller, and afterwards 
wrote a buok, wherein he endeavoured to prove, 


remarkable passage: 


This was too govd a name for them to assume, for 


about six miles from Glasgow, published an essa], 


first, that Mr. Whitefield's doctrine was diabolical. 
Secondly, that it was a horrid sin for any one tg 
hear him preach. Thirdly, that the justice of Go 
would overtake him. In this work is the following 


As for the gentleman himself, while he is unde 
4 ruinous delusion, and thereby led out into the 
horrid path we have been describing, which, besides 
all its other dreadful tendencies, is calculated for ga. 
thering upon him his own blood and the blood of 
multitudes ; thus his condition loudly requires the 
pity of all who know him: And I know no way 
wherein to s$hew it, than | avoiding his com. 
= , that he may be made ashamed of his conduct. 
n this manner it is that we are called to the ex- 
ercise of love to his person, and a desire for lis 
recovery.“ | T9 


- wink 
An Account of the Presbytery of Relief. 


Tux third and last sort of 9 Who 
arose in Scotland in consequence of the patropage 
_ have called themrelves the Presbytery# re- 
ief. 


To understand this term rightly, it is 
to observe, that the people in Scotland have, ever 
since the reformation, loved those doctrines which 
point out salvation as only to be obtained through 
the imputation of Christ's righteousness. Now it 
has unfortunately happened, that many of the young 
preachers presented by che patrons, were of different 
sentiments; and some of them went so far as to point 
out to their hearers all those doctrines as true, which 
commonly go under the name of Arminianism. 


Arminianism never denied rhe imputation of Chris's 
righteousness, only that it allowed there was a free- 
dom in the human will. Whereas, their young 
preachers in Scotland, often preached whole secr- 
mons without mentioning the name of Christ as 2 
mediator. This was shocking to those people who 
had been brought up in the principles of their own 
confession of .faith and catechisms ; but they did 
not chuse to join the Seceders. | 

It was said that a club of young divines met at a 
house in Edinburgh, to ridicule the doctrines of 
Calvin; and certain it is, that one of them, who 
was no more than a probationer, and a shoolmaster, 
had his licence taken from him, for publishing a 
pamphlet on that subjeot. In answer to this pamph- 
et, one Dr. Weatflerspoon, minister at Paisley, 


entitled 
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entitled, The Ecclesiastical Characteristics.“ In 
this treatise he endeavoured to prove, that most of 
the clergy of Scotland taught nothing but downright 
Heathenism, or, as A it, morality. For this 
he was called before the synod of Glasgow; but 
having no proof of his being the author, the case 
was dismiesed. As Weatherspoon was continually 
quarrelling with his people, and as they had insti- 
tuted a law-$uit against him for defamation, he went 
over to America, where he was made president of 
the college of New Jersey, and is at present one of 
the members of the congress. 
However, he did not leave Scotland till he had 
laid a plan for a schism in that church. He col- 
lected together as many of the popular clergy who 
had poor livings as he could, and told them, that it 


they would leave their churches without joining the 


Seceders, they would find a powerful assistance 
from many of the people. They would build them 
meetings and their — would be double. 
Accordingly, many left their churches and had 
some meetings built for them. it Was some time 
before they could fix upon what name they should 
assume, and therefore, as they were to give reli 
to those people who were plagued by = moral 
preachers, they took upon themselves the name of 


- the Presbytery of Relief. 


This circumstance did not take place till within 


thee twenty years, but the ministers did not find 


their account in it. Their moderation was equal to 
that of the established church and to the Burghers, 


which did not suit the tempers of the people. Ihere 


were some other circumstances much against them, 
one of which was, that most of their meetings were 
built in populous towns, where none of the moral 
preachers had been settled. The people found no- 
thing new, and therefore many of them returned 
home to their own churches. Another circumstance 
was, that one of them deserted his flock, and settled 
at the head of a populace congregation in London, 
because the salary was four times as much as they 
could allow him. 5 

lt is certain, the clergy cannot live without mo- 
ney any more than other men, but they ought to 
examine from what motives tliey leave a poor for a 
nch congregation. It is a maxin among the laity, 
that a clergyman never leaves a rich benefice to go 
to a smaller one, and undoubtedly it is in general 


true, as it is with all other professions, and yet we 


have known inſtances to the contrary, both among 


| theclergy and laity. However, when a body of 
Poor people are indulgent to their pastor, he ought 


not to leave them. 
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But with respect to these people, or rather to their 


clergy, they are but few in number, and they hold 


a $ynod once every year. Their form of discipline 
is weak, and they are only followed for their popu- 
larity. Like the Seceders, they visited their people 
from house to house, and do all they can to keep 
them in their interest. They are industrious in the 
discharge of their pastoral office, but they now have 
academies, like the Seceders who are more numerous, 


for the education of young men for che ministry. 


As their reasons for separating from the church of 
Scotland were the most trifling that could be ima- 


| 22 so they have not many friends among the 


iter sort of people; and as they do not deal much 
in invective or abuse, they are considered as luke- 
warm by the vulgar. ; 

Many of them have left their first principles, and 
are daily returning back to the established church. 
Some of their preachers have made attempts to join 
the established church again, and obtain livings, but 
an everlasting door is shut against them. In a word, 
they wall 4 exist a few years longer, for few men 
are sooner bankrupts than those who carry on the 
wholesale trade in religion. When the motives that 
at first induced a man to change his religion are once 
found to be insincere, he is despised by all parties, 
and, in general, converts are but little esteemed. 
Upon the whole, we shall conclude this article by 
observing, that all these parties which have sprung 
from the established church of Scotland, swear the 
same articles of religion, teach the children the same 
catechism; and observe the same form of worship, 
$0 that there is no difference but in the covenant. 


— 
Account of the Cameronians, or Mountaineers. 


This sect of religious people did not take their rise 
from any of the causes already mentioned. They 
existed long before the revolution. One Mr. Ca- 
meron, a Presbyterian minister, haviag made his 
escape from the battle of Bothwell-bridge, 1679, 
fled towards the south, and being followed by about 
three hundred men of his own sentiments, they once 
more renewed the covenant, and began their march, 
having first read a proclamation, settting forth that 
the king had no right to the throne, because he 
had taken the covenant, and afterwards ordered it to 
be burnt by the hands of the common executioner ; 
that they were determined to turn out the bishops, 
and have them punished, as the Amalakites were of 


old by the divine command; that they were to re- 
* | | store 


— 
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store the kingdom of Christ in Scotland, and once 
more to revive it to its ancient glory. They meant, 
that they would overthrow the government both in 


church and state, and put all those to death who. 


differed from them in religious sentiments. 
These mad brained people, who had been driven 


by oppression to desperation, vainly imagined, that 


they would be joined by the country people as oy 
went eastward; but alas! instead of meeting wi 
new reinforcements, Sir John Graham, afterwards 
Jord Dundee, came up with them at a place called 
Aird's Moss, where they were mad enough to at- 
tempt opposing the king's forces, They shot two 
or three of the dragoons, who had not so much as 
fired upon them, and then Sir John ordered his men 
to attack them. Cameron, their leader, was killed; 
with abaut thirty more, and most of the others were 
taken prisoners, and the ringleaders were executed 
at Edingurgh in a most barbarous manner, among 
whom was one Mr. Hackstone, a young gentleman, 
who assisted in the murder of Sharp, 3 of 
St. Andrews. The remainder of the prisoners were 
sent to the colonies in America. 88 
From this time till the revolution, some of these 
madmen assembled on the mountains, from which 
eircumstance they were called Mountaineers, and 
sometimes Cameronians. When kimg James pub- 
lished the indulgence for liberty of conscience, they 
would not accept of it, but followed one Mr. James 
Renwick, a young probationer, who was afterwards 
: N at Edinburgh a few months before the revo- 
tion. 
When the revolution took place, they would not 
acknowledge it, because the covenant was not re- 
stored, and because King William would not abolish 
episcopacy in England. They continued to preach 
on the mountains for many years after the revolu- 
tion, although they were at liberty to build meetings. 
At the union, they abused government so much, 
that some of them were imprisoned, and others set 
in the pillory. One of them being asked in the court 
of jusſice what authority he abused govern- 


b 
ment, * out his bible from his pocket, and told 
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little learning and less know] 


vas called the 


ahominable. : 
baptize their children. They have still no meetings 
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the judges that it was by the authority of that bock 
which he believed their. lordships had never read. 
They hated the present family on the thone as much 


as they did the Stuarts, and being a sort of fifth 


monarchy men, would acknowledge no king ut 
Jesus. Some of the established clergy, who had 
0 part with 
them, and one more impudent than the rest, told his 


hearers that king George I. had no more right to 


the crown than a Moor-Cock. 


This man escaped the vengeance of the civil 
power, but he was despised and excommunicated, 
He died some years after at Edingburgh, and always 
oor-Cock. In latter times, these 
people had private meetings in different parts of 


the south of Scotland, and many scandalous stories 


were told concerning them, some of which perhaps 
were not true. | 

These people are much dwindled away, there 
being but only a handful of them left, but they stil 
retain their old sentiments. Ihey are Calviniss 
with respect to the terms of acceptance, but their 
notions concerning ecclesiastical and civil power are 
They m their own people, and 


but in private houses, and they discard, all those who 
differ from them, They admit of no toleration, and 
if they had power, probably they would make a 
very bad us of it. N 

hey are in general treated with much contempt, 
and sometimes they deserve it. Some of their mem- 


bers joined to the Seceders, and for that were sent to 


che devil, by a warrent of excommunication. Their 


meetings are as private in Scotland as those of the 
Roman Catholics, and they are of such unsocial 
tempers, that few sober, sensible rige will keep 
company with them. Their worship is the same 


as that observed in the church of Scotland, but in 


their. sermons they are continually abusing the cleigy 
and the government. They are, however, too in- 
Significant to be brought to punishment for their in- 
solence. | | 


. 


in consequence of the patronage act, for they 
disclaim every connection with all the established 
churches in the world, but of this we shall take no- 
tice afterwards, when we come to speak of their 
principles. In the mean time, having read all the 
books published by them, and conversed with many 
of their leaders, we shall lay before the reader a 
faithful account of them, for although some persons 
who are but little acquainted with his 
with divinity, may be disposed to laugh at their 
simplicity of worship and government, yet many 
good things will be found amongst them. 
In the year 1727, Mr. 
a parish church near Dundee in Scotland, published 
a book, entitled, . The testimony of the King of 
Martyrs.” His chief design in that work was to 
prove, that as Christ's kingdom was not in this 
world, so it could no where receive a civil establish- 
ment. That it might be persecuted or tolerated ac- 
_ cording to the will of princes, but all those bear- 
ing the name of Christian ministers, who aceepted 
of civil emoluments from the state, were unac- 
quainted with the gospel, and enemies to Christ's 


—— . - 
ese notions alarmed the clergy of Scotland, in 
the same manner as Dr. HI 's 8ermon had 
alarmed the clergy in England. They did not know 
what might be the consequence, for had the princi- 
ple advanced by this man once been established, the 
crown might have seized on their revenues and left 
them and their families to starve. It is certain, that 
Satesmep are not always the most pious Christians, 
and there have been times when such a favourable 
circumsance would have been made a bad use of. 
However, this man although an excellent reasoner, 
was too obscure to create much division or defection 
among his brethren, had not their pnblic judi- 
cators called him forth from his retirement, and 
made him conspicuous on the theatre of the world. 
He was summoned before the Presbytery, and 
made a most able defence, and because they could 
nt answer him, they deposed him. He appea 
to the synod, wrt ©) defended himself still more 
1 1 clergy were his most bitter enemies. 


ESE people did not take their rise in Scotland, 


and less 


ohn Glass, minister of 
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He was obliged to appeal to the general assembly, 
who were very unwilling to lose a man who was 
esteemed in his parish, and an honour to the church. 
They reversed the decrees of the presbytery and 
synod, restored Mr. Glass to his ministry, and or- 
dered the cause to be brought on before themselves 
in the first instance. | | 


In the mean time, the sober persons who were 
members of the assembly, 


were willing to let 
the affair drop; for as Mr. Glass's ministry was con- 
fined to his own parish, and as in his general doc- 
trine, he taught nothing inconsistent with the fun- 
damental articles of their own religion, t 
not see any danger in it. To this they added rhe 
character of the man, which was fair and respectable. 
The affair came on again before the general as- 
sembly, about two years after, and the arguments 
took up four days. Some of the members, especi- 
ally the elders, were men of high rank, and amongst 
these was the famous Duncan Forbes, lord advo- 
vate of Scotland. Besides the lord'advocate, there 
were several other gentlemen and noblemen of hi 
rank, members of the assembly, who pleaded strong- 
ly in favour of Mr. Glass. They represented that 
his opmions were only of a speculative nature, nor had 
ey any immoral or irreligious tendency. They 
insisted further, that to depose a man of Mr. Glass's 
knowledge and approved virtue, would be to do an 
injury to the church of Scotland. 82 
These worthy members were seconded by some 


. of the most respectable of the clergy, and by all the 


commissioners from the universities. They said that 
they could not see any hurt in the doctrines taught 
by Mr. Glass, for, with respect to the grand article, 
namely, the atonement made by Christ to reconcile 
us to Wt father's love, he was of the same senti- 
ments with themselves. They added, that to pro- 
ceed in such a manner against him, would 
be acting inconsistent with their characters as repre- 
sentatives of the church of Scotland; and therefore 
they begged that every sober member of the assembly 
would drop all thoughts of the prosecution. ; 
However, this moderate party was strongly op- 
posed by those of more violent tempers, particularly 


| because Mr. Glass had made an attempt to W 


could 
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store the kingdom of Christ in Scotland, and once 
more to revive it to its ancient glory. They meant, 


that they would overthrow the government both in 
church and state, and put all those to death who. 


differed from them in religious sentiments. 
These mad brained people, who had been driven 
by oppression to desperation, vainly imagined, that 
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they would be joined by the country people as they 


went east ward; but alas! instead of meeting witt 
new reinforcements, Sir John Graham, afterwards 
lord Dundee, came up with them at a place called 
Aird's Moss, where they were mad enough to at- 
tempt opposing the king's forces, They shot two 
or three of the dragoons, who had not so much as 
fired upon them, and then Sir John ordered his men 
to attack them. Cameron, their leader, was killed, 
with abaut thirty more, and most of the others were 
taken prisoners, and the ringleaders were executed 
at Edingurgh in a most barbarous manner, among 
whom was one Mr. Hackstone, a young gentleman, 
who assisted in the murder of Sharp, archbishop of 
St. Andrews. The remainder of the prisoners were 
sent to the colonies in America. 

From this time till the revolution, some of these 
madmen assembled on the mountains, from which 
circumstance they were called Mountaineers, and 
sometimes Cameronians, When kimg James pub- 
lished the indulgence for liberty of conscience, they 
would not accepr of it, but followed one Mr. James 
Renwick, a young probationer, who was afterwards 
ö 22 at Edinburgh a few months before the revo- 

tion. c 

When the revolution took place, they would not 
acknowledge it, because the covenant was not re- 
stored, 8 because king William would not abolish 
episcopacy in England. They continued to preach 

on the mountains for many years after the revolu- 
tion, although they were at liberty to build meetings. 
At the union, they abused government so much, 
that some of them were imprisoned, and others set 
in the pillory. One of them being asked in the court 
of justice by what authority he abused govern- 
ment, pulled out his bible from his pocket, and told 


little learning and less knowledge, to 


the ju that it was by the authority of that bob 


. which he believed their lordships had never read. 


They hated the present family on the thone as much 


as they did the Stuarts, and being a sort of fifth 


monarchy men, would acknowledge no king yr 
Jesus. Some of the established clergy, who had 

part with 
them, and one more impudent than the rest, told his 


* 


hearers that king George I. had no more right 0 


the crown than a Moor-Cock. _ 
This man escaped the vengeance of the civil 


power, but he was despised and excommunicated, 


| He died some years after at Edingburgh, and always 


| 


| baptize their children. 


was called the Moor-Cock. In latter times, these 
people had private meetings in different parts of 


the south of Scotland, and many scandalous stories 


were told concerning them, some of which perhaps 
were not true. | 
These people are much dwindled away, there 
being but only a handful of them left, but they stil 
retain their old sentiments. They are Calvinists 
with respect to the terms of acceptance, but their 
notions concerning ecclesiastical and civil power are 
ahominable. They m their own people, and 
ey have still no meetings 
but in private houses, and they discard, all those who 
differ from them. They admit of no toleration, and 
if they had power, probably they would make a 
very bad us of it. 1 I 
hey are in general treated with much contempt, 
and sometimes they deserve it. Some of their mem- 


hers joined to the Seceders, and for that were sent to 


the devil, by a warrent of excommunication. Their 
meetings are as private in Scotland as those of the 
Roman Catholics, and they are of such unsocial 
tempers, that few sober, sensible persons will keep 
company with them. Their worship is the same 
as that observed in the church of Scotland, but in 
their sermons they are continually abusing the cleigy 
and the government. They are, however, too in- 
ko to be brought to punishment for their in- 
solence. 57 490 : 
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ESE people did not take their rise in Scotland, | He was obliged to appeal to the general assembly, 
in consequence of the patronage act, for t who were very unwilling to lose a man who was 
disclaim every connection with all the established | esteemed in his parish, and an honour to the church. 
churches in the world, but of this we shall take no- They reversed the decrees of the presbytery and 
tice afterwards, when we come to speak of their | 8ynod, restored Mr. Glass to his ministry, and or- 
principles. In the mean time, having read all the | dered the cause to be brought on before themselves 
books published by them, and conversed with many | in the first instance. ERR 7 

of their leaders; we shall lay before the reader a | - In the mean time, the sober persons who were 
faithful account of them, for although some persons | members of the assembly, were willing to let 
who are but little acquainted with history and less | the affair drop; for as Mr. Glass's ministry was con- 
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with divinity, may be disposed to laugh at their | fined to his own parish, and as in his general doc- | | wi 
simplicity of worship and government, yet many | trine, he taught nothing inconsistent with the fun- = 
good things will be found amongst them. | damental articles of their own religion, t could 


In the year 1727, 3 Glass, minister of | not see any danger in it. To this they a tha 
a parish e near Dundee in Scotland, published | character of the man, which was fair and respectable. 
a book, entitled, © The testimony of the King of The affair came on again before the general as- 
Martyrs.” His chief design in that work was to | sembly, about two years after, and the arguments 
prove, that as Christ's kingdom was not in this | took up four days. Some of the members, especi- 
world, so it could no where receive a civil establish- | ally the elders, were men of high rank, and amongst 
ment. That it might be persecuted or tolerated ac- | these was the famous Duncan Forbes, lord advo- 
cording to the will of princes, but all those bear- | vate of Scotland. Besides the lord advocate, there 
ing the name of Ghristian ministers, who accepted | were several other gentlemen and noblemen of hi 
of civil emoluments from the state, were unac- | rank, members of the assembly, who pleaded strong- 
quainted with the gospel, and enemies to Christ's | ly in favour of Mr. Glass. They represented that 
kingdom. - 1 I his opinions were only of a speculative nature, nor had 
Tpbese notions alarmed the clergy of Scotland, in | they any immoral or irreligious near They 
che same manner as Dr. II 's sermon had | insisted further, that to depose a man of Mr. Glass's 
alarmed the clergy in England. They did not know | knowledge and approved virtue, would be to do an 
what might be the consequence, for had the princi- | injury to the church of Scotland. 18 
ple advanced by this man once been established, the These worthy members were seconded by some 
crown might have seized on their revenues and left | of the most respectable of the clergy, and by all the 
them and their families to starve. It is certain, that | commissioners from the universities. They said that 
datesmeꝑ are not always the most pious Christians, | they could not see any hurt in the doctrines taught 
and there have been times when such a favourable | by Mr. Glass, for, with respect to the grand article, 
eircumstance would have been made a bad use of. | namely, the atonement made by Christ to reconcile 
However, this man although an excellent reasoner, | us to his father's love, he was of the same senti- 
was too obscure to create much division or defection | ments with themselves. They added, that to pro- 
among his brethren, had not their public judi- | ceed in such a summary manner against him, would h | 
cators called him forth from his retirement, and | be acting inconsistent with their characters as repre- 1 
made him conspicuous on the theatre of the world. | sentatives of the church of Scotland; and therefore __ 
He was summoned before the N ee and | they begged that every sober member of the assembli bl 
made a most able defence, and because they could | would drop all thoughts of the prosecution. ; if 
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of their popularity without seeking any to himself. 
Here we may learn that both parties were bad poli- 
ticians, for men may court popularity while they 


seem to despise it, and they may set up themselves 


as the idols of the people, while they pretend, or 


rather affect, to be cloathed with humility. There 
are some secret springs of human actions which the 
judgement day alone can reveal. Ban 


It is certain, that had the majority of the aszembly . 


proceeded on principles of moderation, they miglit 
have kept à worthy minister in the church, who. 
was beloved by his people, and esteemed by all who 
knew him; but the intolerent principles of some 
were such, that when the question was put, it went 
against him by a great majority. Accordingly, he 
Was deposed, and another minister put in his room. 
This was much complained of by the people of Scot- 


land in general, but there was no appeal from the 


act of che general assembly. 

In the next general asembly a motion was made 
to reverse this decree, and the former act was re- 
scended; for it was ordered that Mr. Glass might 
offer himself a candidate for any church that became 
vucant. This privilege, however, he did not avail 
himself of, for he gathered together a few peuple, 
and proposed to them a new plan of religion. This 
plan of religion came, perhaps, as near to the pri- 
anitive church as any we have mentioned. But this 
leads us to consider the principles upon which this 


new or rather old religion was conducted. By old 
religion we mean its affinity with the primitive 


church, by new religion we consider its revival. 


It is certain, that Mr. Glass's notions were not 


popular, but still he procured some followers. 
Good sense pays no regard to popularity, but vanity 
The principal heads of that religion laid down by 


First, there can be no civil establishments of 


religion consistent with the plan laid down in the 


Secondly, that human learning is of no man- 
ner of service to Christianity, but that every man, 
Jet him be ever so ignorant may take upon him that 


office. 


Thirdly, that no Christian co ion can be 
properly constituted unless there are a plurality of 
ANINISEETS» 1 E at 49837” fg 14 K. 
- Fowthly, that there is not an instance in the 
whole of the New Testament, wherein individual 
aninisters administered the sacrament, without some 


Wisi hen ð ny fy 2p[ OED 
_ + -Fifthly, that no person who calls himself a Chris- 
tian can eat blood. 8 | 


| 


| 


| 


1- Seventhly, that when 1 . 
excommunicated, he was to be ha 
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Sixthly, that in all accusations against the moral 
characters of members of the congregation, there 
was to be no appeal. 141 

rson was 
by all the 
people with whom he had formerly any connec- 
tom: 2d iow Sono gs ot was ty 
Eighthly, they were, at the time of their admis- 


sion into the: congregation, to declare, that the re- 


ligion they formerly embraced, was no less than 
hypocri xp. a NE ar) Ide | 
Ninthly, at the time of their admission, they 
were to kiss all the women and men in the congre- 
tion. » Nr 

” Tenthly, they were to be obedient to all the orders 
of the church, and they were not to be absent with- 
out shewing a very reasonable excuse. 

Lastly, they were not to take; part in any politi- 
cal disputes, but in all things to be.obedient to the 
laws of the country, so as/they did not- interfere 
with the dictates of their consciences. They were 
to attend to the words of Christ, render unto Cæsar 
the things that are Cæsar's, and unto God tic 
things that are God's. da” 40861] 


Let Cæsar's dues be ever paid, 

Io Cæsar and his throne: 

But consciences and souls were made, 
Jo be the Lord's alone... 


+ These are the fundamental principles laid down 


of our country in general, 


J religion. 


by Mr. Glass, and like the founder of all new reli- 
gions, he soon found himself followed by some 


persons, who, perhaps were instigated thereto by 


vanity. It is certain, that their religion was not 
much relished by the people of Scotland, and yet 
there are times and circumstances which give à 
sanction to every thing. But we shall now consi- 
der them in a more enlarged point of view. We are 
the more ready to do this, because but few people 
in England know any thing of these people. We 
shall therefore go on to give an account of their dis- 
cipline, doctrine, and worship, and leave the reader 


to draw from it what conclusions he pleases. In 


this account it will be found, that nothing bas been 


said to injure chem; and While we attend to his- 


tory, — hope that no man will condemn us as being 
guilty of partiality. N „ g kn 
Before we mention che peculiarities of chese 
people, we shall take notice of that grand _ 
guishing mark which is little known to the people 
and exclaimed severe 
against by those who are the greatest pretenders to 


Their 


Their faith, or eral articles concerning the 


an height. But they de e perseverance, and as- 
sert that no man can tell 


act of approbation to be great presumption arising 
from spiritual pride, and as for the conversion of 
the Methodists, they call it blasph em. 


thing related concerning Christ, and particularly his 
regurrection ; | and they believe further, that this 
faith leads men to all sorts of good works, but they 
are not to imagine, that they know themselves to 
be the children of Gt. 

They are to attend to the apos 
high-minded, but fear. To be continually on their 
guard, lest they should fall into any snare; but 
they are not to make an ostentatious N of re- 
ligion, and as for what the Methodists call experi- 
ence, and which is so called by some other churches, 


the devil. 7:0 a 125 
In every congregation, they have a plurality of 
may have as many as they please, because th 
pay them no money. They are tradesmen of 
degrees and ranks, and it is matter of fact, that 
we have heard a chimney-sweeper preach amongst 


and visit the members from house to house, to 
watch as spies upon their conduct, and above all 
things to take care to observe whether my keep 
company with-any of the Methodists, or with such 
of the Dissenters as proſess to any sort of experi- 
ence in the things of Gd. | 
If the wife of an elder or a deacon should die, he 

may ma 
church officer. This practice they ground upon 
the words of St. Paul to Timothy, * trapey says 
that a bishop should be the huband of one wife, and 
50 of the deacons. Certainly this is one of the most 
forced construetions that ever was put upon a text, 
since the New Testament was written. For cer- 
tanly the Apostle can never mean any thing more, 
tan that the ministers of the gospel should have 


the primitive church, where they tell us that no 


leading principles of religion, are the same as the 
most rigid Calvinists, except in one point. They 
believe in eternal election and reprobation, and 


carry these notions to a great, and perhaps too great | afterwards, because oom 


whether he will be saved 
or not. They look upon what the Calvinists call the 


They define faith to be a firm belief ot every 


des words, not be 


they are to look upon it a sure mark of a child of 


ministers, whom they call elders, and, indeed, they 


They have ales nl davcnns, whose business 
it is to watch over all secular affairs of the church, 
the vote, whether he shall be admitted or not. 


again, but he must no longer be a 


but one wife at à time.” As far their appealing to 
often? 
Was you ever converted? These questions me an- 


mention is ever made of a bishop or deacon having 


naar 
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case, for the following reason: et 


When a single man was ordained: x bishop or 
deacon-in the primitive church, he seldom married 
mpassion for the fair sex and 


children he might probably have had, led him to 


believe he must soon suffer à violent death -which 


frequently happened. He did not despise 


nor did he distrust-God, but he adhered to the ex- 


hortation of St. Paul; He that marrieth doth well, 


but he that marrieth not doth better; and this is cer- 


tainly the sense of the words, which allude to the 


_afflicted state of the church at that time. 


Again, when married men were appointed dea- 
cons or bishops, and their wives died, for the same 
reasons they seldom married again, though there 


was no precept to the contrary. These people we 


are treating of, have had several learned men among 
them, but none of them seems to have been muchi 
acquainted with church his torx. 
When a person desires to be admitted into their 
congregation, the deacons and sometimes the other 
members, go and converse with him not coucerni 


his moral character, but merely his faith, and if he 
| makes use of one unguarded expression, he is cast 
out, that is, he is left as one who has too much re- 
ligion to be admitted amongst them. ITbey are 


amazingly jealous of all the Methodists, and all 


| those who believe in appropriations, and they would 


rather wish to find the candidate whistling a merry 
tune, than singing a psalm. F . 


When the candidate is approved of, he comes to 


the meeting where every member is at liberty to put 
what question he pleases to him and then it is put ta 
This 
is done by their holding up their hands; but if one 
should be of a different opinion when their names 
are called over, then that man, who is of a diffe- 


| rent opinion, is excommunicated; for these people 


admit of no differences in opinion, saying that this 
man must be an unbeliever or otherwise he would 
not have voted against the church. 10 


ln examining these candidates, there 150 several 


curious questions put to them. And here it is ne- 


cessary to observe, that most of those Who have 
been admitted amongst them, were sueh as believed 
in the appropriation. It is against this famous arti- 


cle that they level the whole force of their spiritual 


Some of these questions are as follows : 
- Have vou ever at the tabernacle? And ho 
ave you nat been a dabler in religion? 
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says, I imagined.so, though I nnd all to bexdelusium. 
Did not you think yourslf iu the sight Toad. to 
heaven, in consequence of your experience work at 


the tabernacle? { did . And what do you think | 


of this experience work now? I lopk upon it ag u 
delusion, and that all hose who ure behevers in it 
le then proceeds to ask him several other ques- 
tions, such as whether he approves of eating of. 


blood, and his ans wer must be in the negative, or he | 


is rejected. "This notion of theirs is founded on 
the apostolical injunction, in 1. Cor. 18. but the 


late lord Barrington in his Miscellanea Sacra, has 


made it appear chat this injunction was never in- 
tended to reach any further than the apostolic 
being only of a temporary nature, not to offend 
Jewish converts. The Sandemanians, however, ask 
the question; Why then is it joined with fornica- 
tion? The reason (says lord Barrington) is, that 


Gentiles, but rather esteemed as a virtue. Nay, to 
such an extravagant degree was lewdness carrie, 
that it actually. became a part of their temple ser- 
vice. | 


They had places in their temples, where the priests 


retired in private with their women, and this was 
reckoned very honourable, It was therefore the 
more necessary to caution the Christian converts 


against this, because they had been so long accus- 


tomed to such practices. Thus they were to re- 
frain from eating things offered ro idols, lest it 
should offend their Christian brethren; from thin 
strangled, and from blood, lest it should offend 
Jews; and from fornication, not only as a crime 
forbidden in the gospel, but slso as contrary to na- 
tural religion. 
cra, Vol. II. page 16. 


See Barrington's Miscellanea Sa- 


_ fornication was not reckoned as a sin among the 


The last of the questions generally proposed to 


to him, is concerning infant baptism ; for they have 
the same enmity to the Anabaptists as to the Metho- 
dists. The reason they assign for baptizing infants, 
is, that all the human race are in a passive state, 
that they can do nothing for themselves; and there- 
fore to pretend that people could be qualified ſor 
baptism was to set up the doctrine of merit. This, 
however, is a mistake, for the Calvinistical Ana- 
baptists disclaim any such notion; they say, that 
as mere is not an instance in the New Testament of 
a child being baptized, so it was never commanded 
in the primitive church, nor. were any baptized till 
they were properly instructed. They mention this 
only as a speculative opinion, not as a dogmatical 
as>Criuon. | | 


| kaps our readers 
it is co 


tree to cor. The kissi 


each other 


of charity. 


SALA MTION IE a ie t 16 e 
swered in the affirmative: biit here the candidate] When the candidate is approved | of, the elders 


1 —— — the 


people, men and women, are called 
i wFery one, 
man or woman, old or young, rich or poor. Per. 
may consider that this must be à 

ceremony, but we can assure them, that 
ucted with great decorum and decency, 
being done in the meeting where every person is 
-iffair being over, he 
receives an exhortation, the congregation is dis- 


We inst not leave this part of the subject, with- 


vory mer 


out making a few remarks on this ceremony, of 


which chese people _—_ tenacious as they are of the 
eatest precepts in the gospel. 

3 the ee of the Old 
Testament, we read of the people kissing each other 
in a way of friendship when they met in the streeis, 
or in the fields; and it is related, that Joab took 
Abnor by the gre are yaw him, w wh with 
his right hand, he plunged a er into his heart, 
— 9 of —— — kiss 

when they meet, and it has been the 
practice of the eastern nations from the earliest ages 
of time. It was the practice in the Anglo-Saxon 
time, when the Danes invaded this country, and 
these barbarians used frequently to stab those whom 


they saluted. From this horrid practice arose the 
word used in 


land, when people desiring their 
neighbours to — babe In pledge you.” 
That is, you shall give me security, or J will take 
security of you, that you Will not injure. me. 80 
far we have considered it in a civil light, let us 
now consider 3 _ the Sandemanians use it, 
namely, as a religious duty. y., 

They — ins practice on the words of the 
Apostle to the Romans, Salute one another with 
a holy kiss,“ that is, with a friendly Kiss, or a kiss 
Now the Apostle was writing to peo- 


ple who had been formerly Heathens, but were tlien 


converted to the faith in Christ. As the practice 


of kissing each other continued both among the 
bY St. Paul hal 


| Jews and Gentiles, 30 it appears that 


— further in view than to point out to them, 
that whenever they met and kissed ach other, it 
should be done in a charitable, friendly manner. 
That the action itself being an indication of love 


and friendship, 30 there should be no deceit in the 


heart. a : 

That this was what he had in view, will appear 
the more evident, when we consider, that the A pos- 
tle never says kiss each other in 


pe ; 1 fo all 
where indeed no salutations took place ; m—_ 
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was composure and decorum. The most ignorant 
person knows, that when we meet our friends, we 
shake hands as it is commonly called, and therefore 
the precept itself relates to no more than common 
forms of civility. eee e 1 
The next thing to be considered is, in what man- 
ner they ex communicate their people; and we can 
assure our readers that he must be a very artful man 
who is able to live as a member of one of their 
congregations one single year. They profess to 
have all things in common ; and yet when any of 
their members beccmes rather uncommonly free in 
his demands, they part with him. From this we 
may learn, that words or professions in religion are 
one thing, and reality another. | 
As their deacons are constantly on the watch, 80 
when they find a brother offending, they go and 
tell him of it, and if he freely acknowledges his 
error, and promises amendment, then no person is 
to take any further notice of it. If he persists in 
what he is accused of, the deacon takes two or three 
more, and if they can persuade him, then it goes 
no further, nor is it made public to any but them- 
selves. But if he still persists in his obstinacy, it 
is mentioned publicly in the church, and he is sent 
for, and if he either refuses to come, or when he 


does come, 3 the church that he was not in 
elders put the vote to the people, 


an error, then the 
whether he should not be excommunicated, to 
which, when they have all given their assent, one 
of the elders prays that the offender may be delivered 
over to satan to be tormented in the flesh, until he 
is brought again into the church. Upon that, all 
the congregation turn from him with a sort of su- 
percilious contempt or disdain, as if he was unwor- 
thy of their company, and they are strictly com- 
manded, that whenever they meet with him, they 
will not speak to him; they will not wish him any 
happiness, nor will the 45 any thing whatever to 


serve him. They are the most inveterate enemies 


in the world to- those who have been cast out of 
tieir congregations; and many of their members 
openly declare; that those who were cast out of the 


church, should have no compassion shewn them. 


This is perhaps what may be called religious bar- 
way of which there is a little two much in the 
world. | . 1 

It is a manim with these people, chat if a mem- 
ber has been once excommunicated, he may be re- 
admitted upon eondition of his repentance, but he: 


must first undergo a very severe penance. They 


must come N to the meeting, and they 

must bear all the seoffa and scorns of the members, 

3 seeming to be displeased. Like the Inqui- 
0. 30 9 ; 


sitors in Spain, and the Seceders in Scotland, he is 
to conquer nature by grace. And indeed it re- 
quires'a good deal of grace to bear all the affronts 
he receives. When he is re- admitted, he re- 
ceives a sharp rebuke for his backsliding from the 
2 and a caution to be on his guard for the 
future | 2 

If a member is excommunicated a second time, 
he can never be admitted again, and then he gene- 
rally becomes a Deist, if not worse. We knewa 
rich man, wo is still alive, and was excyummuni- 
| cated the first time, because he had dropped some 
expressions that seemed to militate against infant 


it, under pretence of supplying the wants of the 
that no further favours. would be shewn him, he 


the Sunday evenings to a rabble, who only laughed 
at him, and then gave himself up to all manner 
of debauchery. Nothing was more common than 


the poet :— 


I E was a fanatical preacher, © 
And turn'd up my eyes when Tpray'd ;- 
But my hearers halt stary'd their teacher, 

For they beliey'd not a word that I said. 


Www 


refusing to play at blindman's-buff on Sunday after 
Service was over, in the meeting, and that man 
turned first Antinomian, then Deist, and at last died, 
perhaps, (if it is possible) an Atheist. Such are the 
effects of people's dabbling in religion. * 
That our readers may understand what is meant 
by playing at blindman's- buff, we must explain it to 
him historically. | | Ib Ex: | 
Mr. James in 1755, published his The- 
ron and Aspasio, one of the most agreeable systems 
in Calvinism- that ever was written. And it may 
be saĩd of this author, that his works have been read 
and esteemed by Protestants of all denominations; for 
whatever might be his particular sentiments con- 
cerning disputed points, yet the beautiful manner 
of wting, his fine desoriptions of nature, and 
- above all, the feryent piety to be found in every 
line, made his works esteemed by all lovers of true 
reli ion. SEE : ' 4 
However, one Mr. Robert Sandiman, a merchant 
at Perth, and one of the people called Glassites, in 


n which offended the Calvinistical Dis- 
80 BE nr 


senters 


baptism. He was re · admitted, but being loth to part 
with his money when demands were made upon 


poor, he was again excommunicated, and knowing 


took a room in an ale-house, where he preached 


to hear him over his cups, singing the words of 


Another was excommunicated bend time, for | 


Scotland, wrote a book entitled Letters on Theron 
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senters in London. A correspondence was entered 
into between Sandiman and some of the Dissentiag 
ministers, and the consequence was, that. Sandiman 

himself went up there and established a meeting. 
As the Dissenters generally put on an austere coun- 


tenance when they come out of their meetings; 
and as the Methodists are fond of talking con- 
cerning religion, Mr. Sandiman went to the oppo- 
site extreme, and ordered, that Ins followers, on 
- every Sunday after service, should light the candles, 
and play at blindman's-buff. Ihe meeting house 


here this was performed was in Beech-lane, and 


multitudes of people, from idle curiosty, went to 
see it. It became an object of ridicule, and they 
found themselves under the necessity of dropping 
it. It seems to have been done from political mo- 
tives, to ridicule the sour austerity of the Indepen- 


dents, but it did not answer the end, for these peo- 


ple are the same as ever. | 
That men should set up such diversions in places 


set apart for public worship, is really amazing, and 


we firmly believe, that had it not been for their 
metaphysical notions, all the rakes m London would 
hade joined them, in order to have an opportunity 
of playing with the women. There was some- 
thing in the practice hke that of the Adamitcs of 
old, but for the honour of the Sandemanians this 
practice is now set aside. 

We come now to their form of worship, which 
is plain and simple, though not without some aus- 
terities, and other formalities, that have but little 
connection with Christianity. | 


* 


On Sunday morning, they meet so early as nine 


o'clock, and the elders being seated in a place much 


resembling a manger, one of them calls upon a par- 


ticular person in the congregation to pray. "This 


person is followed by two or three more, who all 
pray in the same manner. Then they sing a psalm, 


or, as they call it, a religious song, and one of the 
deacons prays. After this, a person appointed for 


that purpose, reads three or four chapters out of. 
both Testaments; and such is the superstition of 
these people, that in their ordinary course of read- 


ing, they read with the same pleasure the chapters 
that contain nothing but names, as they would any 
Chapter in the New Testament. | 
The reading being over, another song is sung, 
and then one of the elders delivers a discourse to 
the people. As these elders are m general men 
of no leaming, and as all sorts of reading are pro- 
hibited among these people; except the bible, we 


need not be at loss to consider the complexion of 


their sermons. They use no method, but deliver 


A discourse, which might do as well without a text 
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as with one. It is certain, that as their discomne 
are the effusions of ignorance and pride, 80 they are 


calculated to keep the people in the same unhappy 
state. They must not exhort the people to any 
duty, for were they to do so they would be ccm. 
municated. Ihe whole consists of a dissertation on 


cannot understand it. Their discourses are cer 
in the world, except those of another sect, whom 
we shall have occasion to mention afterwards. 
The afternoon service is the same as that of tlie 
forenoon, hut in the interval of worship another 


manians have been much ridiculed, though from 
the following investigation, it will appear, that 
there may be weakness in it without wickedness. 
It has, iadeed, no concern with the essentials of 
religion, but then it must, or at least should be, 


of divinity, pay more regard to the externals than 
the internals: | 

We read much m church history concerning the 
love feasts, or feasts of charity of the ancient Chris- 
tians. I hat they took some victuals to their churches 
is certain, and the poor fed at the expence of the 
rich. Tliere was a tem necessity for this, 
because many of the Christian converts were slaves, 
consequently they could not go to the place of mect- 
ing without leave of their cruel masters. Thos: 
who are acquainted with the Roman history, know 
well, that saves under the Roman government, were 
slaves indeed. It was a great favour, and but sel 
dom granted to these poor creatures to attend the 
Christran assembly, and when they did so, there is 


no food was allowed them. It was therefore ne- 
cessary, that those who were in affluent circum- 
stances should have compassion on them, and sup. 


ply them with those necessaries, which their crue! 


masters denied them. ö 


Christians to food along with them to the 
church, part of * they eat and gave the rest to 
poor. This seems to have continved till the 
ign of the emperor Constantine the Great, after 
eh, according to the rules of common sense, it 


ceased to be in use. | 
F This short sketch we have given of these things 


is, in all probability, consistent with the truth; 
we can appeal to the greatest higtorians in the world, 


þ 


by the first 


not, in one sense or other, confirmed b. Ae 


what they call the truth, and it is delivered in such 
a manner that the most profound metaphysician 


tainly the least calculated to promote piety of any 


observed, that all them who set up new systems 


reason to believe, that when they returned home 


The practice, therefore, was for the primitive 


whether one assertion has been made use of, that 15 


ceremony takes place. For this practice the Sande- 


. 
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rrhers of the Christian church. It was considered 


in this light through the middle ages of Christianity, 
and in that seuse it was considered at the reforma- 
tion. And this leads us to consider the practice of 
the Sandemanians. 1 bs 
At noon, when divine service is over with those 
people, they have a feast in their meeting, On the 


Saturday before, the deacons go to a butcher's, and 
buy as much meat as they think will be necessary, 


andthis is dressed in a kitchen adjoining to the meet- 
ing. In that kitchen they feast, or, in other words, 
have a plain dinner with small beer. The meat is 
purchased at the expence of the rich, and the poor 
dine gratis. As soon as dinner js over, the different 


members adjoin to public houses, where they call | 
for what they please, and then return to the meet- 

ing. We shall make no further animadversions on | 
this subject, than to declare that it is an idle un- 


necessary ceremony. Those ancient Christians were 
in a continual state of persecution, their love for 


the brethren was strong, and they did every thing | 


they could to supply their Wants. 

Go the other hand, the Sandemanians are not in 
such circumstances; they enjoy the blessings of a 
free government; and they are at liberty to go 
home to their own houses without molestations. 


And yet, notwithstanding their slavish attachments | 


to a ridiculous, though temporary institution, has 
induced them in chis, as in most other things, to 
make it as singular, by ei the shadow, like 
the dog in the fable, when perhaps they lost the 
zubstance. Those who are fond of trifles in reli- 


ion, seldom ever know any thing of the vital parts. | 


e man who loves religion, pays little regard to 
the exteriors, while he finds that 
and the conduct changed. 


'The Sandemanians are not numerous, either in. 


England or Scotland, for they have so many cere- | 


monies, that people are afraid to have any thing 
to do with them. To this may be added, that they 
fleece every rich member, in order to support the 
poor. 'The young man in the gospel, did not like 
to sell his possessions, and people, who are dealers 
n religion, are not willing to part with their money. 
When salvation can be obtained without money, 
there are generally a great number of religious peo- | 
ple; but When money is 1equired, they generally 
drop off. Strange that such - circumstances should 
take place, but what can be strange in human na- 


>. 
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heart is renewed | | 


With it. 


ture? Nothing, indecd, to those who are acquainted $ 


These people, according to the primitive practice, 
celebrate the communion every Sunday, ant it is 
done in a plain decent manner. We shall conclude 
our account of them, which has been delivered in a 


candid manner, by inserting the following hymn, 


drawn up in a few verses, written by one of their 
preachers on his death bed. 


When to my sight thou God appears, 
I'm filled with sudden fear, | 

Thy justice with uplifted arms, 
| Of ervehalins me with despais. 

The formal signs of grace no more, 

Relieve my troubled heart, 

And past experiences of love, 

fs W e to my smart. 
What shall I say? My prayers and tears 
Are impious in thy sight 
I am remov'd as far from thee 
As darkness from the light. 
Is there no room for mercy left ? | 
Is grace for ever gone? 

I'll mind the years of thy right-hand,. 
Aud wonders thou hast done. 0 
How to be one with sons of men, 

Immanuel did not scorn; 
And how from Mary's virgin womb, 
The holy child was born. 
I'll mind the greatness of that love, 
Which in his breast did burn, 
When all the wrath of God for sin, 
Upon his soul did turn. 
And did the father's dearest son 
_ Go mourning to the grave? 
And did he die for sin, that grace 
Might dying sinners save. 
See from the grave the prince of peace, 
In glory bright appears, 
No further proof of hope I'll seek, 
This quiets all my fears; | 
This beam of hope within the cloud, 
Sure token is of grace; 


Where wrath did frown, now mercy «miles | | 


In lovely 's face; 
This sign of grace relieves my heart, 
TDis ease for all my pain, 
I will not blush to see wy God, © 
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Ax ACCOUNT or 
1. treating of the people called Dissenters in 
England, we are brouglit into a large wide ex- 
tended field. We have prejudices to combat with, 
we have to do with men of opposite sentiments, 
and yet we think it is in our power to conduct the 
whole upon the principles of reason and religion. 
There are three objects which are to be in view, 
First, the reasous why the Dissenters left the esta- 
blished church. r 
Secondly, how far the dissenters continued in one 


Landy: What is the condition of the Dissenters 
at present. | 8 
These must be brought into one point of view, 
and they must be treated historically. For this pur- 
pose we shall begin with the history of these people; 
and the reader may be assured, that truth shall 
dictate what we say, and candour shall direct our 


1 


pen. | 

When the reformation took place in England, 
most of the Protestant divines were enemies to the | 
ceremonies; and it was the wish of all sober serious 
persons that they should be abolished. However, 
the disposition of queen Elizabeth, was quite to the 
contrary. This created a great deal of disturbance; 
for those who did not approve of the established re- 
ligion, became obnoxious to government. Those 
pron who opposed government, entered into ca- 

ls; they had private meetings together, and there 
were severe prohibitions issued out against them. 
Still, however, the contagion took deep root, and 
the more these people were oppressed, the more they 
encreased. They were called Puritans because the 
aimed at a purer reformation ; but the worst of all 
was, they wanted to reform the church without re- 
forming themselves. | | 

They were great enemies to all public vices, but 
at the same time they sought vo aggrandize their 
own power. They had little ceremony, but much 
c— They ingratiated themselves with the la- 
dies, whose passions are easily played upon, and by 
a conduct of that nature they procured a sort of 
temporary subsistence. This was the time when 
lectureships were first established, and thus a set of 
men were allowed to preach in the churches, without 
being obliged to comply with the ceremonies. 
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Shocking chat che church of England could not pro- 
5 afternoon preachers, but tlie queen would never 
allow it. | 


o 


It is in a 


It is in a manner impossible to describe what these 
people, who were in derision called Puritans, suf. 
fered. They were fined and imprisoned, and such as 
denied the queen's supremacy were executed as trai- 
tors. Grindall archbishop of Canterbury, was a 
man of great moderation, and did all he. could to 
moderate the rigour of the act of uniformity, but 


she was inexorable. The queen inherited the obsti- 
| nate spirit of her father, and therefore, when she 


once fixed her mind 
8 82 

Sandys, archbishop of York, and Horne, bishop 
of Winchester, were of the same moderate senti- 
ments, and superior in moderation to all these was 
Jewel, bishop of Salisbury. were men whose 


upon a thing, it was impossible 


names wilt ever be revered, for their moderation. 
They had been sufferers during che re 


ign of queen 

Mary, and for their own safety had fled to Switzer- 
land. There they and many of their brethren were 
kindly tings by the famous Bullinger, and they 
kept up a correspondence with him as long as they 
lived. In many of the letters that passed, they pro- 
fessed a dislike to the ceremonies and habits, and 
wished that they could be removed. 8 
From these letters, of which Dr. Burnet has given 


us some extracts, we learn, that many of the grea- 


test men at the reformation were Puritans. That is, 


they did not think the church properly reformed, and 
wy Fa queen had it in her power to call a new par- 
liament to settle these disputes, so nothing was more 
reasonable than that she should have done it; but the 
queen dictated to all her parliaments. 

About the year 1568, a society of people met to- 
gether at Rygate in Surry, and having a minister 


along with them, formed themselves into a con- 
gregation, after the model of that at Geneva. They 


met privately, but Parker, who was archbishop of 
Canterbury before Grindal, and wWho had received 
many favours from the Protestants aboad, became 2 
most violent persecutor. Strange, that a man who 
had been obliged to leave his native country on * 
score of religion should become a cruel persecutor o 
- | Protestants, 


geen, who only differed enen ſew 
ing matters. 

: e's hens off to use the words of good Dr. Secker, 
our reformers, when: they Sod vi » brou he 
 8ecytion along with them. e 7.90 215 their 
nations of church government on 2 — theocracy of 
the Jews, and they vainly and ignorantly in gined, 
that oll proplethould' be of the prune namble | * Strange 
infatuation | but not more so than true. 
Whitgift, who succeeded Grindal, was E 
a persecutor as Parker, and therefore there is no 
wonder that * Puritans encreased i in number e 
every day. By a prescriptive right, 12 university of 
Cambridge has authority to wy out Nr preachers 
to any part af England, who may be chosen lec- 
turers, and serve the duties of their office without a 
licence from the bishep. These men made man 
converts among the Wer. and before 
died, two thirds of the people were Puritans. A 
seyere act was made, enforcing the act of uniformii 
prisons were filled with delinquents, and many 125 
milies were Tuined. 

Aylmer, bishop of London, who had suffered un- 
der queen Mary, became a most violent persecutor 
of the Puritans, and it is amazing to think what 
numbers of pamphlets were written in ridicule of 

this persccuting dis ef "There is at present a large 

collection of chem in the ritish Museum, a and some | 
of them have very laughable titles. We have really 
_ several. of them, and one of the titles is, 
* Have you a or W. e Sefer. 
Aylmer oo 2 of 183. 3 ele 25 

Another is entitled, Fes OXES thr * in 
allusion to Sampson and the Foxes. In chis pam- 
phlet there is as in most of the others, somethin 5 ; 
famatory-indeed;' Tt was written by one 
Beale (for he is called by both names) and the 
nancy of the satire strikes to the heart. - It ITY 
velled against the bishiops, particularly aer yr 1 
Aylmer; and Ward, the Papiat, having laid hold of | 
a copy of it; r ee 
= Protestants. 


How Whit wand 4 
How Whig han calFd Bell; a, 
How he and bishops, nine or ten, | 
Their 9 · ell ty the queen; - 14 

promises redress, 
— dratas e e 
In the other world che meets with dad. 
| Eager es know aha nows che had; Fr 

: some 9 courses, &; 

both vant in x cloud of cure. "roy nn 


| miserable eee in this world would not wish for. 


| the great grandson of H enry, VII. by 
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Thus Fes, hee lines we may tot what pleasure 
it gives to the Roman Catholics to see Proteſtants 
destroy each other; what Protestants can condemn 
che Ren nqpſiait TY while he sets up one himself. 
It is certain y true, that a little before the queen died 
she had formed a scheme to putevery Puritan in the 
nation to death, She was then in her dotage, and the 
state of her mind o n her death: bed was such as the most 


In the year 1603, James VI. king of Scotland as- 
cended the throne of 12875 by suecession, being 
5 eldest daugh- 
ter —— ann <2 in 1503 to 7 ꝗ — 
IV. of f Scotland 
In our 3 of the church of Scodand, we 
have taken notice of the numerous provoca- 
tions which James VI. received from the Presb te- 
rians, and he left his native country with a Weed 
hatred against them. With this circumstance, how- 
ever, the English N seem to have been unac- 
quainted, for the great hopes of James, and the 
Aale Wes to «Foy e as well 7 to 
a ts in £010 avin ordered a 
Spy, be 2 be held at 1. 1604, 
Reynolds, a man of sense, with four other divines, 
attendcd for the Puritans ; but these were to be op- 
Jy by all the bishops. It must be acknowledged 
t ĩt was indecent in the King's being present be- 
cause it took away the freedom of debate, and his 
ee ty himself browbeated the Puritans. 


eed, this only a mock assembly, for what 


# could the pgor a do when they were brow- 


beaten by their sovereign, WhO g to have been 
absent. The Puritans had no more notion of * 
a toleratian than the churchmen, * they wanted 
a dispensation from the use of the! habits 2 Cgre- 
monieg. This, however, the king wayld not cm- 
ply with; for 80 grossly had he been insulted by the 
Scottish Presbyterian ministers, that he thought 
there could beno loyalty where there was no bishops. 
« No bishop, no king,” was a cammon Fer e 
with James. | 
The Puritans having lost all Cones of success, had 
recourse to methods 6 artful, that we may conclude, 
chat there art not a more dangerous set of men in 
the world than clerical combinations, who are long- 
ing for chose emoluments which their factious dispo- 
sitions deprive them of, and to which Wey have no 


4 title by merit. 


Their first scheme] was to ingratiate themselves 
with the ladies, and t is well known what powerful 
influence à popular preacher can, at ah dae have 


No. 30. 


— female minds. oy were r 
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into the houses of the nobility and I gentry, and how- 
in 


is more true 


evet strange it may appear, yet notſ 
than that poor obscure preachers actually influenced 
the elections for members of parliament. To use 
the old saying, They moved heaven and earth to 


get Puritans returned to serve in parliament,” and as 
they were employed to instruct the young noblemen 


and gentlemen, so they broughr them up in princi- 
ples of rebellion, which at last overturned the con- 
stitution both in church and state. | 6, 


From the Hampton Court conference, till the 
1640, there was not a single election for a mem- 

er of parliament, but what was influenced by the 
Puritan ministers. They took a severe revenge on 
James, for not complying with their request; for 
they got their "pupils to oppose all his measures in 


ber 


parſiament, to distract his councils, and render him 
odious to his subjects. is 


They had studied that sort of eloquence which is 
calculated to rouse and inflame the--passions; but 


when we peruse one of their sermons, we find them 


to be very poor compoxitions. © There is @ critical 
review of some of their works written by the late 


et. 


| 


| 


„ 


Dr. Doddridge, in matiuscript, which the author of 
this Work has perused, but where it is now he can- 
= say, though Perhaps it may be in the Dissenter's 
1¹ 888 BIS TRL 'S 28 Gra 1 e A 
At last, the long wished för period arrived, when 
those those Paritans were to come out of their places 
of concealment, to strip of the borrowed mask, and 
appear in their real colours. Their brethren in 
Scotland had st them the example, and they joined 
cordially together, tilf they oveturned episcopacy in 
Scotland as well as in England, and on the ruins of 
the former established the Presbyterian' religion, on 
the tuins of the latter nothing at all; so from the 
ear 1640 till 1660, it may be justly said, that Eng. 
and contained almost all 5 religions in the wor! | 
Having thus brought the history of the Puritans 
down to their splitting into parties, and sharing the 


church livings amorig them we shall now treat of 


every denomination separately, that the reader may 

be ahle to form a proper notion of them. And 

we shall begin with that sect which is not the most 

numerous, yet looks upon itself as the most re- 
OT CS an Arete 7; 
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THE Presbyterians may be divided into the 
four following classes; first Calvinists ;—sc- 
condly, Arminians :—thirdly, Arians ; —and, lastly, 


CalLvIxISTICAL PRESBYTERIANS.. 


W have already taken notice of all those who 
are Calvinists in other parts of the world, and also in 


Scotland, we must now consider such as come un- 
der that name among the English Presbyterians. 


They are, indeed, but few in number, but what re- 
mains of them are very respectable. Till the latter 
end of the reign of king William, all the Dissen- 
ters were Calvinists, but now they are divided as 
we _ bave occasion to take notice of after- 


4 


{ 


| The Calvinists among the Englizh Preabyteria, 


have, properly speaking, no discipline at all. They 
have no Presbyteries, no synods, but only meeting 
of their ministers, when and where they please. 


| When a minister dies; they send an invitation either 


to a young student, * who . 
smaller charge, and if they approve of him, the 
elect him as their pastor. Sony member. of thc 

regation has a vote, but still there is as little 


con 
5 Freedom in these elections, as there is for membe!s 


| follows. The sermon is always on the nature 0 


of parliament ; for the rich order the poor to vote 
„133 Li > 1 1 Kat. 
When the day is — or the ordination, 2 gleat 
number of people assemble, and the ceremony ” 
begun with prayer. After that some suitable chap- 
ters of, scripture are road. This is followed A a 
general prayer for the state of the world, and : 
nations. A palm is then sung, and the $70 


0 


* 
7 
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dog, mounts, the pulpit and Wh 


right hand of fellowship. One of the ministers 


| ferent from the 'Satidema 


as are of the most abandoned characters: 


immoral people, that they may have an opportunity | 
of — — power 
25 $00N as possible: 


the communion. Phe candidate is examined pri- 


in che sacred seriptures, and the Christian religion; 
that they have enquired into his moral character, . 


* 
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the clerical office, its origin, necessty and utility, 


The presiding tninister after another pat has been 

del}vers a discourse, 
which generally turns upon the nature of the pastordl | 
"ce, But more piirtientarly on the theti tant Ef e 
church, the time when it was first established, its 


svecession of ministers, 'the chatacter of the last, 
and the success that attended Him in the dixchargs | 


of his duty. All this is done in order to stimula 
the other, to abide in the practice of his duty, and 
the people to revere their pas top. 


The candidate them delivers his confession” of 
ſa th, but he is not obliged to subscribe to any arti- 
cles whatever. This is 8 the primitive cus- 
tom, and that is the reason why we have so many 
ereeds; their being at least four hundred extant in tHe 
wrilogs of thetathers: — ns Hott 

As these young men, who are to be ordained, are 


in sentiment Calvinists, so their confessions are con- 


sistent therewith, ba 

After his confession is read and approved of by 
the ministers and people, he kneels down and is or- 
dained by imposition of hands. A psalm is then 
sung, and then all the ministers present give him the 


then goes up into the pulpit, and delivers a charge 


both to the newly ordained minister and the people ;. } 
aud this much in the same manner as in the chureh 
of Scotland, only that the English charges are sel- 
dom 80 much to the purpose. 1 


When they admit a member; they are very dif- 

anians and much more 80 
from Christ and his apostles. Christ came not to 
call the righteous, but sinners to e and 


* 


the Sandemanians do not chuse, if they can avoid 
it, to admit any into their communis, but such 
Y Christ 
came with offers of salvation to a sinful world; but 
it is probable; that the Sandemanians look out for 


-excommunicating them 


The Calvinist Presby ians, however, adinit 
none but righteous people among them. Sinners 
may come and hear, but none but saints can go to 


vately by the minister and elders, of whom they 
have generally two or three, and next Sunday after 
*rmon, the minister tells the congregation, that such 
2 person has been Examined as to his knowledge 


| 


* 
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be should not be admitted a member. This is put 


to the vote ani generalty carried. | 

These people must have a high notion of church 
fellowship, to put themselves to all this trouble for 
almost nothing There is no new privilege they 


can obtain, but that of going to the communion. 


They are not like the primitive Christians, who con- 


$idered each other as brethren-; and they are not 
ke the Friends, vulgarly called Quakers, who never 
suffer their poor to want. But the Calvinistical 


Presbyterians, act with their poor as the universit 


aud that they now propose to the church, whether 


manuseript, which they put within the leaves of 


did with Dean Swift, that is, Spiralia Gratia, or 
special grace. It is true, money is collected for the 
poor, or at least under that pretence; but the sole 


distribution of it is left to the discretion of the minis - 


ter, and he gives to whom he pleases. This is not 


| church fellowship ;: for in all congregatior.s, there 
should not be one person'in want, white the rest of 


the members are enjoying affluence. 

This is one of the greatest dishonours to religior 
that ever yet took place in the world. It makes the 
poor really to doubt the truth of the sacred scrip- 
tures, and it brings the rich under the demonination 
of those against whom Christ promised a woe, be- 


cause of their manifold offences. Thi isamelancholy 


consideration, but we may see instances of. it every 
day; and we know that human bodies, endowed 
with rational souls, are sueh compositions, that no 
advices, no instructions, no exhortations, will have 


any force, if charity and compassĩon to the poor are 
* neglecteds e MG ANG 


They seldom ever proceed against delinquents,. 
unless their crimes are of a glaring nature, and then 
they ex communicate them; but not as the Seceders 
or the Sandemanians do, for they send them a sum- 


mons to attend no some weekly meeting, where they 
tell them the nature of their guilt, and if they pro- 


mise "repentance, or proſess it, they are forgiven. 


But if they remain obstinate, they give them a writ- 


ten paper, signed by the minister and elders, inti- 
mating, that he is no longer a member. If the of- 


fending brother refuses to come to the meeting, they 
send him notice by a post letter. 4 


Pl 
1 


In their worship, they are not much unlike 


the primitive Christians. They begin with a short 


prayer, after which, one or mot᷑e chapters are read. 
but they make no remarks on them; as they do in 
Scotland, so tlint heir people are but very little ac- 
uainted- with religion The — being over, 
they sing a psalm, which is followed by the general 
prayer, and that by another pla m. | 
"1 Then follows the sermon, which is read out of + 


their 


—— 2 


bread and wine to them, 


the pareats houses. 
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hour in length, and generally tedigus.... When they 
administer the coummunion, che minister stands in a 


square pew before the pulpis, and the people come 
as — 0 bim as possible. The elders —— the 
5 after which, an hymn is 

ung, and the ceremony concludes with prayer. 
The communion is, for the most part, administered 
in the afternoon, after sermon is over; but for this 
practice there is no other rule but custom. ; 

In baptizing their children, they are much the 
yang as in he church of n for the minister 

xerforms the ceremony either in their meetings or at 
th, There are no other — 9 
relating to them worth mentioning, only that they 
have several academies for the education of theur 
young men for the ministry. Their preachers are 
more popular thin some of the other Dissenters, but 
their number are now very mall. 
— 


An Account of the Arminian Presbyterians. 


The Arminian Presbyterians are very numerous, 


which, leads us to give an account of the people 
v ho come under that denomination | 


* q 


We have already had occasion, and that fre- | 


quently, to menion, that with respect to the terms 
of acceptance with God, all the reformers were of 
the same opinion as St. Austin. This will appear 


evident to every one who peruses Luther on the Ga- 


latians, Calvin's institution, the thirty nine articles 
of religion in the church of Engl: 
Scottish confession of faith. It is inconsistent with 


the impartiality we have hitherto adhered, to give our 
l 


own opinions on the subject. From the death of the 
apostles, there are near one hundred years obscured, 


by something worte, if possible, than Egyptian dark- 


ness. If there were any writing s among the Chris- 


tians, they are now lost to us; and as for the espistles 


that go under the name of Ignatius, they are un- 
doubtedly spurious. Fre 


all the writings we have are against him. Whether 


there were any who held the same doctrines before, 
is utterly unknown to us. The argument strikes 
two ways, and, indeed, with equal force. 
Peirct, it is remarkable, that although there were 
many writers before St. Austin. yet not one of them 
embraces the same sentiments with him. Secondly, 
had his doctrine been new, is it not natural to be- 


* ö | or THE, PRESBY TERIANS : 
their bible, The sermon is seldom much less than an 


| maxim, that what men believe to be true they will 
and the old | hs 


he understood, that God would withhold from them 


1222 2 || the blessings-promiged to believers-by the promulga* 
This, however, is certain, that from the time of . 5 
Clemens Romanus, down to the time of St. Austin, 


| that ye may may have life. Aud again, all those 


1580, his father being a very reputable man in tht 


with the character of a pious young geutleman, a 
| an excellent scholar. 


Greek church, God had given every man power 10 


lieve. that. he would. haye been powerfully oppo, Ly 


And yet we read of no one person who did oppo Ks 


him, except the famous Pelagius. In this state « 
uncertainty, We leave the reader to judge for hin, 
self, and proceed to lay before che reader, some xc. 
count of Arminius himself. 


% o « 


James Arminius was born at Haerlem, in Holland, 


place. From his most early youth, he discovered 
zuch a sweetness of temper, that he became the ad. 
miration of all who knew him. Abaut seventecn, 
having made great progress in 8 learning, 
he was sent to the university of Geneva, where he 
studied wr 0 church history, and criticism. He 
read over all + 32 | ory On” their 
sentiments. When fatigued with study he walke 
out into a grove of * the side of the lake, 
which has ever since been called Arminius's Walk. 
Having taken his degrees, he left the pony 
i Indeed, there can be but little 
doubts remaining concerning his extensive know- 
jedge, when at only the age of twenty-five he was 
appointed by the States-general, professor of divinity 
in their university of Leyden. 5 lectures 
with discourses on the epistles to the Romans and 
Galatians, where it is supposed the strength of the 
Calvinistical argument la ys. 
It was now that Arminius b to teach public- 
ly those sentiments which he had long embraced. 
Ine force. of, canviction from the perusal of the 
Greek fathezs led him to it; and it-is an establiched 


me wy % ww 0oO rw RE mo. 


His $entimems have always been reduced to the 
following Wis too oct oh oe ata": 
First, that by predestination is meant, God's cter- 
nal putpose to gend che gaspel.to. whom he pleases, 
and in that sense, he understood che words, God 
will kave Ee whom he will have mercy, and 
whom he will he hardenefh. By hardening people 


.. os ev 
_ . Secondly, he asserted, in conformity with the 
turn from sin to righteousness, and, in that sense 
understood those words, Ve will not come unto me 


expressions in the bible, upon which exhortations are 
founded 5 for a8 be said, what occasion for exhorte. 
tion to mento perform any duties, if they have not 


. and ; bal * 
the power to do it. v} 42004 Wo, FEST + -* 
» I » 4 * * 
Thirdly, 
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| Thirdly, that as for the sin of our first parents it 
runs along with us, and is implanted, but not im- 


puted, otherwise (said he) how can it happen that | 


| ome are sanctified from the'womb. 

|  Fourthly, that the death of Christ was a sacrifice 
ficient to make an atonement for the sins of the 

| whole world. He gave himself 2 ransom for all. 
| He did not assert, that by the death of Christ all 

| mankind would be saved because many of them 

| would not embrace the offered conditions, but he had 

| taught, that the sacrifice itself was suſficient to make 
z complete atonement. In this he has been fol- 
lowed by the pious and ingenious. Dr. Watts, who 

% © ION R 5 


le came to make the blessing flow, 
Far as the curse is found. 


Lastly, in conformity with the ancient Greek 
church, he asserted, that there was no such N as 
final perse verance, for men might at any time fall off 
from grace. In this sense he understood the words, 
be not high-minded, but fear, and let him who 
standeth take heed lest he fall. And again, that pa- 
rable of Christ's, where speaking of an apostate, he 
says, The last end of that man shall be worse than 
the first. And he likewise adverted to all those 
passages where there is an intimation of falling off 

from grace. KD | | 
| The apparent novelty of these doctrines, at a 
| time when men's minds were not- properly settled 
concerning religious disputes, because they had 
not been hitherto contradicted, created much confu- 
sion. F | 
James I. of England, who pretended to have 
much knowledge in theological controversies, wrote 
| 15vere letter to the States- „in which he 
| inverted, that Arminius should be burnt alive. Per- 
| haps this Sentence might have been put in execution, 
| hadnot Arminius died soon after. His sentiments, 
| 'owever, did nat die with him; for many learned 

men in Holland embraced them, among whom was 

Lpiscopius, (it should be bishop) and the famous 

Grotius, celebrated all over Europe for his treatise on 

the laws of peace and war. Political interests took 
place with polemical Ons and James I. of Eng- 
land, though a man of eaming, like a true peda- 
gogue, influenced the Protestant princes to call, 
what is vulgarly called, a general council. Just as 
of the gospel of Christ Jesus, which is 80 clearly 

revealed in the New Testament, could be better i 

lutrated by a parcel of priests with gowns and cas- 

Socks. This council or rather (for so it was 

* _ at Dort, 1617, and there were several 

0. | 


8Q | 


commissioners from all the Protestant states in Eu- 
rope. They met in the church of Dort, where 
we have seen paintings of the most celebrated 
amongst them, particularly the famous bishop Hall. 

As the assembly was composed of partial men, it 
was no difficult matter to get the opinions of Armi- 
nius condemned. They were condemned, and those 


vho professed them were thrown into prison, among 


whom was the famous Grotius, who made his escape, 
and was afterwards taken into the service of Christi- 
na, queen of Sweden. „„ 

But notwithstanding all the rigour made use of by 
James, and the other Protestant princes in Europe, 


Arminianism grew and flourished. All the Lutherans 


embraced it; and this much is certain, that at the 
restoration of Charles II. in 1660, there was not a 


divine in the established church of any note, who 
did not preach the same doctrines. It has for man 


ears become as it were universal in the church of 
_—_— and it is to be found in many parts of Scot- 
land ; but this leads us to consider in what manner 


the English Presbyterians first embraced it, together 


with its causes and consequences. 


About the year 1691, just after the toleration act : 


took place, some books were published concerning 
Antinomian principles; for before that time, the ge- 
nerality of the English Dissenters were Calvinists. 
This provoked one Dr. Williams, a man of vast for- 
tune, some learning, but no eloquence, to write a 
book entitled, Gospel Truth Stated.” In this 


work he deviated from many of his brethren, 'who, 


in their writings, had made salvation an absolute 


— whereas, he made it conditional, depending 
on faith. He said, that repentance must come be- 


fore faith; whereas, the Calvinists had always as- 


serted, that there could be no repentance without 


faith. This man was undoubtedly a moderate Cal- 


vinist, or, in other words, a strict Arminian. But 


from this time a schism took place among the Pro- 
testant Dissenters in England. Ihe most learned 
among them inclined to Dr. Williams's nations, 
and what is rather remarkable, they improved upon 


them. Every year they became more and fnore loose 


in their doctrines, till at last their sermons were 
little better than systems of Deism. They seemed, 
as they still do, to take a pleasure in teaching their 
people just what they may read in Seneca, or Epic- 
tetus, without so much as adhering to any thing in 
the gospel. The consequence has been, that they 
are | by their people, and left in distress. 


They have nothing now left them but to preach 


against government, and as most of their hearers are 
rebels this procures them a scanty subsistence. Ihe 
migisters are still numerous, but the hcarers are few; 

| for 
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for their dull tedious discourges will not go down with 
the generality of people. SE IRS 
They are undoubtedly very impolitic in one part 
of their conduct; for although they know that it is 
consistent with human nature to court popularity, 
yet they affect to despise it. The consequence is, 
they have few hearers left, except such as are ene- 
mies to the government. Indecd, it may justly be 
aid of them, that in order to starve themselves and 
tlieir families, they have embraced all the sentiments 
of the Arians and Socinians, and the truths of the 
ospel arc rather nauseous to them. But we shall 
| occasion to mention another sect of Dissenters 
still more erroneous than they. In all their public 
offices these people are the same as thos: we have 
already described. e 4 081 


Account of the Arian Presbyterians. 
We have already, in the course of this work, ta- 
ken notice of the origin of those people called Arians, 
who sprung up at Alexandria, about the middle of 
the fourth century. Little notice has been taken of 
them by the writers of the middle ages; but at the 
reformation some persons actually declared them- 


selves to be of these sentiments. . 


This, indeed, is not much to be wondeied at 
when we consider the unsettled state of the times, 
the agitations into which men's minds were thrown 
by a change from the grossest superstition to rational 
religion, and the religious disputes which naturally 
— place in consequence of agitated arguments 
concerning the worst of all subjects, namely, pole- 
mical divinity. 

However, after the reformation was established in 


those nations which embraced it, we find but very 


little account of the Arians for more than a century. 
In 1616, two of them were burnt alive at Litchfield, 
in Staffordshire, on the abominable act of Henry IV. 
and the Puritans in New- England, burnt about 
three or four more, during the time of Oliver Crom- 
well. 
Persecution, during the reign of Charles II. kept 
the English Dissenters in one mind; but no sooner 


did the revolution take place, and men were al- 


lowed that liberty -which is the inherent right of 
every, rational creature, than they abused it to licen- 
tiousness. 8 5 | 
About the year 1720, one Mr. Pearce, a Dissent- 
ing minister at Exeter, who had written a learned 
treatise in defence of his brethren, began to broach 
some new doctrines concerning the trinity, which 


. 1 


6 


* 
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created much confusion; and many of the minis, 


who were very numerous in chose parts, centered 
into an association, to prefer a bill of indictmen 
against Mr. Pearce, for denying the doctrines of i); 


trinity. This was such an instance of madness ; 


cannot be paralleled in church history, but to the 
everlasting honour of the grand jury, the bill un 
returned Ignoramus. These doctrines, however 
spread far and wide, and within a few years, m2; 
of the Presbyterians embraced them; and inderd. 
may added, chat those amongst them, who would 
wish to shelter themselves under the name of A. 
nians are now become Arians. | 
There are now some things necessary to be taken 


notice of in treating of the Arian Presbyterians, and 


the rather so because there were Atians in nglan4 
some yeais before they declared themselves to 5 


e of 


those sentiments. If a man goes into one of their 
- congregations, unless he is of a particular genius, 


he will not know what they mean. A friend of the 


author has heard some of them, for a whole hour 


together, hold aut the glory of Christ, and, in the | 


conclusion, declare that he was no more than a. | 

* being. FL L4H 
eir congregations are numerous throughout 
England, but the hearers are so few, that go 
not able to support the minister. Their sermons 
are in general to the ignorant very ambiguous, but 
to those who know any thing of Christianity, they 
are worse than Heathenism, Most of their congre- 
— begin to drop off, and there is no wonder, 
or those who love the New Testament, love Jesus 
Christ as a 8aviour. - But it would seem, that these 
Arian Presbyterians, in order to support their wild 
romantic notions, did every thing in their power to 
drive their people away from their assemblies. The 
author of this has actually heard one or more of their 
ministers, spend the whole of their sermons in en- 
deavouring to make it appear, that Christ was not 
an object of worship. That he was a mere man 
whom God had created, but they, at the same time, 
allowed him to be a mediator between God and sin- 
Ho this can be reconciled to all the accounts we 
have of the Divine Redeemer, we leave the reader 
to judge. We may justly say, that if Christ was 
not God, and one with the father, our faith is vain, 
and we have believed in vain.. Let us only consider, 
how different from this the sentiments of the mos 
pious men have been in all ages and nations; and it 
was esteemed the peculiar glory of Protestants, io 
look upon Christ as their saviour. : 
And here is the very strength of the argument; 
for if our sins were committed against an _ 
| : ; 
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keing, -comequently none but one of an equal na- 
ture, could make an atonement for them. wy” 
All the hopes that a sinner can have, must be 


chrough the "mediation of Christ, and those who - 


despise that mediation, cannot expect the divine 
mercy. All blessings were first promised to Christ 
in his human nature, and these were to be trans- 
mitted by him to all his faithful followers. 
Some of the Aran Presbyterians have compiled 
a new liturgy, which is, perhaps, the worst compo- 
sition that ever was read by men. In che midst 


| of their prayers, we find them denying the divinity 


of Christ, and they scem to dwell wich pleasure 
on the subject. But we must not stop here. Be 
not surprised reader. Tliey have actually made a 
new Bible. | : 

One of their teachers, celebrated for mangling 
the works of some of the greatest divines, actually 
took it into his head to collect into one book, all 
those texts of scripture that suited his purpose, an 
recommended unto his people not to read any other. 
If this was not making a new bible, it will be diffi- 
cult to say what is. 

It is observed by the pious Mr. Henry, that the 
way of sin is downwards, that is, as soon as men 
leave the truth, and the way where they could find 
rest to their souls, they continue sinking as it were 
downwards into darkness and error. Of this the 
following specimen of the errors of the Arian Pres- 
byterians may suffice. ey | 

Some of their preachers have b asserted, that 
the soul of man dies with the body, which shews, 
that they are what the Epicurians were among the 
Heathens, and the Sadducees among the Jews.. It 
is a lamentable truth, that several people, in con- 
sequence of reading those writings, have given 
themselves up to all sorts of debauchery. 5 

Some others of their preachers have asserted, that 
the soul sleeps from death till the general resurrec- 
tion. This is an ancient heresy, for we read of a 
_ bect of people commonly called Soul Sleepers, who 

appeared in Egypt, in Syria, before the time of Con- 
Stantine the Great. | | 

| There is a third sort, at the head of whom is a 
divine, famous for his knowledge in politics, who 
asserts, by eternal punishment, is meant, eternal 
annihilation. They say, that after the last judgment 
is over, and the righteous acquitted by their Yo 
the wicked will be condemned and burnt to ashes 
with the earth... Now these people must be mate- 
ralists, for how could the fire burn the soul. 

We have mentioned these things not from mo- 
tives of ill-· nature, but eompassion, and to chew that 


rd, 1 


there is no end to error. What man who has read 


the writings of those Dissenters who died about 
fourscore years ago, such as Bates, Howe, Baxter, 
and many others, would imagine that they could 
be succeeded by men who are greater enemies to 


the Christian religion than the Deists are, nay, who 
actually deny one of the leading principles of natu- 


ral religion, namely, — the immortality of the soul. 


A very intelligent person, who is now a Dissenting 
minister, once observed to us, that ever since the 
publication of Dr. Williams's book on Gospel 


Truth, the English Presbyterians have been succes- 
sively plunging as to were into errors; and as they 
have made a new bible, so they may, in time, re- 
commend a new God. | OS | 

It is, however, melancholy to consider what di 
traction they have driven the people into. 'Those 
who used formerly to go regularly to their meet- 
ings, and heard the gospel preached, seldom go now 
to any place of worship at all. 


There is, however, this advantage attends them 


and their ministrations, namely, that they cannot do 


much harm, for the largest meeting they have has 


only a few heaters. Two of their chief preachers 
in London, preached away both their congrega- 
tions, and both meetings were advertised to be ſet. 
Most of their ministers are very needy, and it is but 


a few years since the Calvinistical Presbyterians - 


made a collection to supply the wants of one of 


them. How strong must the hatred these men 
have to the divinity of Christ be, when they will 
suffer all these hardships, rather than inculcate those 


truths that were taught by their ancestors. 
But still there are exceptions. 


were three brothers, all Arian Presbytcrian minis- 
ters. His lordship sent one of these to study phy- 
sic, and the other two he presented to livings in the 


church of England. . Thus for the sake of livings, 


the men who denied the divinĩity of Christ, could 


not only subscribe. the thirty- nine articles, but even 


read the Athanasian Creed. 


In all their ceremonies of worship, they observe 


the same forms which we have already mentioned, 
except those who read their printed liturgy, but 


that is only in a few places. Some of them read a 
prayer in manuscript, and their sermons are all 
written. They have no discipline nor government, 
and in their congregations, the people seem cold 
| and iusensible, while the preacher is delivering Ws. 


About twelve 
years ago, a noble lord, equally famous for his 
Loaded e in politics and heresy, fixed his eyes 
upon such clergymen, whether Dissenters or others, 
who denied the divinity of Christ. Of those there 
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moral harangue, or depreciating the glories pf 1 themselves delivered, as it were, from Egyptian 
Christ Jesus. No new members are added, there- bondaſgge. 
fore there will be probably none left after the pre- | A few years ago, à young Presbyterian minister 
sent e- fe Lbs I turned Roman catholic,. and was ordained a priest. 
Me shall conclude this article by observing, that | He was so zealous, that he was sent on the mission 
such people as belong to them, never instruct their to Scotland, Where he had. been brought up, and 
children in any catechisms, so that they are shock - actually boasted of his having made some hundreds 
ingly ignorant. They do not so much as know | of converte. 
those very points by which their religion is distin- | A few years ago, a Socinian minister in London, 
guished. The cold lifeless manner in which the | preached away all his congregation ; and one of 
minister preaches, makes them despise all religion, them, a person of seuse and great abilities, turned 
or at least, not to regard any. I Roman catholic. That man is still alive, and 
8 | | boasts that theres seldom a week in which he does 
— I | not gain some proselytes. But to proceed with 
| | our subject. I 7 | 
Account of the Socinian Presbyterians. - Faustus Socinus, from whom these people take 
| | | their name, was a physician of some repute at di- 
Solomon, the wisest prince that ever lived in the '| enna, in Italy, about the time of the reformation. 
world, says, there were four things he-could not | The profligacy of the court, and the corruption of 
understand, namely—the way of a ship in the sea; the 8 Rome, convinced him, that Chris- 
the way of an * in the air; the way of the.co- | tianity was not to be found there. And as he had 
nies on the rocks; and the way of a man with a | been taught to believe in the unity of the church, 5 
maid. But what wauld that great prince have | he imagined that Christianity was not to be found 
said had he lived in our time, to see such variety | among. the Protestants, because they were divided 
of forms and sentiments in religion as we have | into many parties, LY. 6 
amongst us, and all these bearing the names of | However, as nothing could please him that he 
Christians and Protestants. Perhaps he would saw or heard, he resolved to make a new religion to 
| Have said, as he did on another occasion, God suit his owy fancy. E | 
-hath made man upright, but he hath sought out | He taught, like the Arians, that to believe in the 
many inventions.“ | | | divinity of Christ, was to destroy the unity of the 
- There is nothing has contributed more towards | godhead ; adding, that if there) were three persons, 
the propagation of ,popery in this coun „ than-the there might be three hundred, or any number what- 
various sects we are divided into. The first thing a ever. He said, that the texts made use of to prove 
Wh Romigh priest adyances in conversation with such | the divinity of Christ, ought to be understood in a 
Protestants as he intends to convert, is our diffe- | different sense. 8 | 0 
rence in religion. He tells the person, that the Ro- The Arians admit, that Christ existed before the 
man catholics are all united, whereas, the Protes- | world was created; but the Socinians say, he had 
tant religion is like a dreadful monster with a great | no existence till his body was formed in the womb 
number of heads. But he does not stop here. of the virgin. As for che incarnation of Chris, 
He tells him, that any sect denies the divinity of | they think that it is not to be considered as mira. 
Christ; another that of the holy ghost: à third | culous ; and they maintain, that it cannot be proved | 
the immortality of the soul; a fourth the resurrec- | from the sacred scriptures. They say, that had it 
tion of the body; a fifth the eternity of bell tor- | been necessary to believe in the incarnation, the 
ments, &c. &c. &c. | | bible would- have mentioned it.. One would think 
This is the way they make converts, as they call | these people had never read the bible, for the 1ncar- - 
them; and it is told. by themselves, that within these nation was prophesied in the Old Testament, an 
twenty years, they have drawn over ro their com- | it is related at large in the Nes. 
munion above twenty thousand Protestants, man About four years ago, a Socinian minister wrote 
of whom were Dissenters. And this is not re a pamphlet to prove that the virgin spoken of in 
to be wondered at, when we consider, what a thing | Isaiah, was not the Virgin Mary, and that the child 
it is for weak minds to be distracted about reli- | to be born was Hezekiah. In answer to this, Mr. 
gious opinions. These poor unfortunate people, Sharp wrote a learned tract, and he was seco 
mo sooner embraced Popery, than they imagined | by a pious German divine, now at He 


One would have thought this was suffcient to 


have refuted the Socinian,” but he had recourse tow 
method, whichhadit-notbeen taken notice of, might 
have soon deprived us both of the Old and New 
Testament. Len ae Ex © A ae 

Mr. Sharp had observed, that the very words of 
the prophet relating to Christ's incarnation, are, by 
Matthew the Evangelist, applied to Christ in chap- 
ter I. and H. Upon that the Soeinian wrote a 
pamphlet, atte n ti to prove that those two chap- 
ters are spurious, ar forged by some of the ancient 
' fathers. op 1 


He was goingitorthive- Frdeceded in che nme 


with original righteonsness, consequently there can 
be no original sin by the fall of Adam. That we 
have a power to do good or evil whenever we 
please. That knows nothing of what is to happen, 
even to-morrow.” That che cause of predestina- 
tion is not in God, but in man. That God predes- 
tinates no onꝭ in particular to be saved. That he 
might have ſorgiven sin without Christ's death; 
for as he is the universal Lord, so he might do with 
his creatures as he pleased; he might give up his 
right to punish. — 78 8 71 eee ee 
| They add further, that as Christ was a mortal 
man, $0 it was necessary that he should die; and 
thus, say they, zhews he was not God, because God 
cannot die. That the death and all the sufferings 
of Christ were for no other purpose, than to she v 
an example for people to imitate. That Christ 
made no attonement for sin, nor was his death of 


any great service to mankind. That God hath ex- 
alted Christ in heaven somewhat above the saints, 


but still he is a dependent being. That baptism 
is an indifferent thing,” and y ei | 
not. That the torments of hell mean no more 
than that the soul and shall be both anni - 
hiliated. We shall not/ mention the dreadful con · 
quences which might be drawn from these prin- 
eiples, becauge. it. injure. many persons in the pre- 
ent age, whose minds, we hope, are well esta- 
blahed in the ; ñ?ĩvrL?m 
They say that every sort of discipline is no more 


* 
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than Nas g and certainly 80 35 Bk. 
equal, and 


they have none, That pastors are. 
chem with the elders belong the 


the church. „ 
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The pastoral function consists in preaching, prey- 
ing, visiting the sick, and administering the sacra- 
ments. They admit of no more sacraments than 
two, namely, Baptism, arc che Lord's supper. : 
A sacrament, say they,” is au oath, or a engage- 
ment to perform something; and when they par- 
take 6f the communion, they sit round a table, like 
the Calvinists, there being no difference between 
un ee 
Ihe Socinians are charged with measuring their 
faith by the natrow bountls of their reason. God 
(say they) never commanded, that man can be · 
lieve what cannot be comprehended. That we 
are created with an understanding fit to con- 
ceive, and we should reject what we cannot com- 
And here we would ask, if any man could ever 
yet comprehend God. Oanst thou by searching 
(says Job) find out God, caust thou find out the 
Almighty unto perfection? Plato, a Heathen, 
said, speaking of God, Truth is his body, and 
light is his shadow.“ Simonides, a Sicilian philo- 
sopher, being asked by his king Dionysius, what 
God was, asked some time to consider of an answer, 
but at last returned for answer, that the more he 
considered, the more he was lost in admiration, at 
the boundless nature of the subjeerr. 
Toland and Tindal, attempting to write in de- 
fence of Soeinianism, became professed Deists, and 
wrote against the Christian Religion. | 
Mr. iston, who was himsclf an Arian, being 
one day in conversation with Chubb, who was a 
Socinian, he (Whiston) told him it would not be 
long before he embraced Deism, and he did so. 

t is certain, that those who reject mysteries, 
must, at the same time, reject divine revelation; and 
here we may say, with a great man, Nothing is 
more reasonable than to believe that to be true 
which is above reason; what notion can a man 
form of the soul, any more than that it is a living 
| active principle, which he feels within himself, but 
_— =P 2 at ee 8 

e mans. often speak very disrespecttfu 
Christ, particularly in their eee 8 
treat of a futurestate, as but very imperfectly revealed. 
They are apparently happ chat z0d has not made 
the gospel dispensation c 8 an i is, and yet 


ö 


Hr. Blair, an author now alive, and a divine, just!: 

admired by his brethren, the ministers of the 4 
of Scotland, has made some fine remarks concern- 
ing the notions of. the Socinians. It rs (says 
all his dis- 


> 


„„ 


. pensations, to * light -with R "he roma a „„ 8 
V TEaSOQN | 


to 88 him. 8 way is in the sea and ils to: look into. Which — it was then too 


all our enquires in. religion, beyond which, if we 


tricable difficulties. Even that revelation which | Wich every added day, 
affords such material instruction to man con- Above therest O give an heart; 7 
cerning his duty and his happiness, leaves many | _; be agen "$6.0 to p. 
doubts unresolved. See Blairs Sermons, ser. av. | c host for ever pure, 
P. 290. N 3 — ; 
It is certain, that if men oo da every 1 5 Nor — rr ere, Wen 45 | 
thing revealed ; if they could see the. veil drawn, — cart 
aside, and the mystery of: God's moral government Those false — Leah, and blood, 
unfolded, there would he an amazing ch but it Did interpose below; 
would de for the worst. Men wo mes ok those m then be clear'd and ee 
duties they owe to society, to their country, their: | And Wr N dees | 
families and themselves. Human life would pro- 
cure no object sufficient to rouse the mind to a.state We have aid the mor the Soeinians, 
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with uncertain of this] boundary of. our Ki ion, is an attempt to make 
providence be, the fact is unden 2 glorious * in heaven. 


God is devrbel in the ON Team e God u At Ta — of the work of man's re. 
that hideth himself. He nos demption, says, Whi ih things the angels — 


in the great waters, his footsteps- are not eat for them, mobs will n BN Chric has 
E e che works and the ways of God are . his mediatorial office 
full of mystery. In the ordinary course of his go- How different from these ceritimenits are thox- 


vernment, innumerable events occur, which per- of the humble behever2.. n ow be. ex 
plex us to the utmost.. There is a certain limit to nnn 5 


1 4 1 _—_ ie 5 i 5 $M a4 


—_— to proceed, we are lost in a-maze of inex- | - neee hon dos s, 


of activity, nor to the hand of industry. N 5 they are, with respect to the Presbyterian 
it has . — ww perhaps with good nn, | the most numerous in England, but many 


_ were men to behold the glories of a future state, of them have not above a dosen of hearers. In 
cok would deprive: themselves of its blessings by their worship they are the same as the Arians, and- 
ing upon their on destruction for the most part they are very similar ; they hae 
It has pleased our God to conceal ma preached away most of their ame and: 

from us, that. we. may give evidence of our hed | pro dene ee p 
E bogs N 1 . 1 
n | 44 11 . SEE rh n 44> SINE N 
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18 remarkable, that ity — of e e — e ea neee Mite, This, 

sects among the Protestant Dissenters in Eng- Toland, vas an enemy to all these sentiments that 
ſand, we generally find them divided and subdivided | distinguih Christians from other people in the 
into parties. To, what can this be owing, says the world. Tiudal was of 4 Jute different opinion. 
unbeliever in Christ? Can there be an dr in Blount denied the immortality of the soul and shot 
the religion of those people, who are daily one” himself. Bolingbroke was 'a proftssed debauchee, 
ing new schemes, and changing these as often. as and faintly atternpted to overthrow: tlie 9 
their capricious humours direct them? Here let History. We have only mentioned these Few in- 
the Deist not triumph; for we could make it ap- stances, in order to shew, tliat there are no oo : 
pear, chat there are more difference 3 Ple in che world more inconsistent than the 85 . | 


other, and . — 0 gin 
an opportunity for either me 
triumph over their weakness. 

The Independents, as the 
may be divided into two sects, | lars 
and the irregulars. Ihe are 
those who Have been brought up at their academy, 
and received as much learning às we shall have oc- 


casion to take notice of afterwards. * The irregular 
Independents consist of the lower ranks of people, 


who have for some time attended the preaching of 
the Methodists, but are seduced away by some of 
their friends, who happen to have a greater volu- 


bility of speech than the others. But of each of 


Account of the Regular Independen Jents: 


Mr. Robert Brown, à Puritan preacher, in the 


diocese of Norwich,” had been much persecuted by 
the bishops, and frequently thrown into prison. 
This Mr. Brown wyas descended from an ancient 
and honourable famty, in the county 
and nearly reſated'to'rhe great Lord Treasurer Cecil. 
He received his education in Corpus Christi College, 
in Cambridge, but having conceive 
against the ceremonies, he went about 


mation lodged against him in the spiritual court, 
he was degrad | 
Doung man, he went and lived some time privately 


ER 


with his father. 


He could not, however, be rextriitied from 
peaching and inveighing against che bishops ànd 


the ceremonies. For this was irnprisoned no 
less than thirty=two ' times, and at last forced to 
leave the Kin 4 

deburgh in Zeland, wich several of his followers, 
where he formed a church upon his own plan of 


- Grcipline, © This happened in 1586 but in chree 
split into zo many parties, 


land, 


years after, 1589, they 
that- Brown lefe them- and returned to 'Engla 
where he renounced his principles. After this, be 


y of Rutland, 


eived early prejudices . 
country 


preaching in private houses. Having had an infor- 


from his office; and being then 


Upon this hie retired to Mid- 


| died 1630, in the eigh 
L The Brownist held 
to the terms of acceptance, as the Calvinists, but 
| in their discipline they were uncommonly. rigid. 
They 1 * congregation was 2 church 


the church, which were made nece 
communion, and imposed accordingly. That if 
persecution for the sake of conscience was incon- 


—_— 


111 


| — — of his neighbours, he was 


committe 


to the jail of Northampton, where he 
y- first year of his age. 


same notion with respect 


, and this is the reason 


gland, vhy they e | 


ome of their reasons for separating from the 


| church of England were, chat the laws and the 


ueen's injunctions, had imposed several things 


chat were not commanded in the: gospel. That 


service of 


there were several gross errors in 
ssary for the 


sistent with Christianity, the church of England 


could not be a true one. That the constitution of 


the hierarchy. was too bad to be mended. That the 


very pillars of it were rotten, and that there was a 


necessity for a total re formation. b ee 
These people suffered much, along with the other 
Puritans, during the reign of queen Elizabeth, and 


| many suffered death with remarkable cqnstancy for 


the principles they profess ed. 
fownists- were become so nume 


In 1593, the 


rous, that Sir Walter Ralei h declared in parliament, 


that there were upwards of twenty thousand of them 
in the counties of Norfolk and Essex, and in the 
neighbourhood of London. Those near London - 
being more numerous than any where else, they 

formed themselves into a e and chose 
a pastor. They had many learned men among 
them, particularly Ains worth, whose osition of 
the Pentateuch and the Psalms, is one of the best 
books in the world. But the congregation was soon 
dispersed, and fifty-six of the members sent to prison, 
where some of them perished for want of the neces- 


saries of life. 


Heroypon, dier petiioned che ord treavurer, fei. 


ting forth the hardships they laboured under, but 
their. petition was rejected. These persecutions - 


obliged many of them to go over t Holland, where 
they set vp. themselves in most of che principal 
towns. In the reign of James I. the persecution car- - 
ried on against them was greater than before; dut 
these people, although persecuted, split into parties, 
and did all they could to injure each other. 


About the year 1610, they assumed the name of * 


Independents, and one Mr. Robinson, a learned 


man amongst them, returned to England, and for- 


ee rector of a parich church in Northampton , med a congregation, Which met in the Borough of: 
ire, where he lived: an idle and life, Southwark, where chere is a meeting to this day. 
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| It is called Deadman's Place, en the Dissenters 


have a burying ground adjoining to it. 

But this little society having been 
against by the bishop's pursuyiant in 1632, forty- 
two of them were apprehended and thrown. into 


prison. Some of these were admitted to bail, but | 
no favour was to be shewn' to their, pastor ; upon 
_ which he ipetitianed the king for. leave to depart 


from England, which was granted him. He, with. 
about thurty -of his followers, went over to. New 
England; and Mr. Canne, who wrote the mar- 
ginal notes an che bible, as chosen pastor in his 
room. rt 5 
VMM. Canne preached in private houses, but the 
rage of the persecution drove him and his followers. 
over to Holland, where they established a congre- 
gation at Amsterdam. eee e 
Mr. Howe was their next minister, who was 
thrown into prison, where he died. As opposition 
is the life 6f argument, - 80 persecution promotes 
religion, whether true or false. se people en- 


cCreased to an amazing number, and although almost 


all gf them were of | 
were either called Puritans or Brownists. 
They continued to meet in Deadman's 


fferent sentiments, yet they 


* 
+ — 


ting Divine worship, they. were surrounded by the 
marsbal of the King's-bench, and committed to 
prison. Next, day they were carried before the 


house of lords, and accused of denying the king's | 


Supremacy in ecclesiastical matters, and with preach- 
ing . contrary. to the statute of uniformity, _ The 


house however, did not proceed against t in a 


summary manner, but dismissed them with a gentle 
reprimand. Next day a great many people went 
to see their meeting, and were so pleased wi 


simplicity, that they embraced their notions and |:mity, without making the 


with its 
became converts. 1 1 
History, addresses itself to a period far more dis- 


tant than the dreams of wild enthusiasts, or che 

blasphemies of madmen. _ She- undertakes to hold 

out truth to public notice, without regard to fac- 
tions, or any attachment to parties. She is to dress 
up truth in her native colours, and leave the im- 
partial reader to judge. Ibis is not an easy matter 475 
in the midst of contending parties. W 


8 e are not to 
be ny or biassed by inveterate prejudices, any . 


more than partial attachments. _ So just are the 
words of ihe poet x 


So from the time we first begin to know, | - 
We live and learn and not the wiser grow: _ 
But he who truth from falschood would 

Must first disrobe the, mind, and all unlearn,, 


d discern, before. Theprotector yielded to their umportunity, 


An; ACCOUNT or Tus INDEPENDENTS. | 


informed, | 


usual; but one Sunday, whilst they were celebra- 


pose; but the Independents withdrew,.and left 
not chusing to have any hand in the affair. | 


| 


— 


Jo dispossess the child the mortal lice,, 
But death approaches e' er the man arrives: 
Ihus truth lies hid and e er e can explore 
| "The glittering gem, our fleeting life. is Ger. 


n 


1 ĩ T5. 0 GERODT AAS. +30s 
We have, however, endeavoured to avoid all thes 


extremes; we have considered chat all human beings 
are liable to err; and sensible of our own weaknes;, 
we Shall continue our account of these people with 


+ * 1 


impartiality and with tenderness. 


EN the. year 1641, when the Puritans began 'their 


grand attempt to overturn the government both in 
| church and state, many of the Independent minis- 


ters returned to England: and 80 unsettled was the 
state of affairs at that time, that some ef these men 
were chosen ministers of that famous assembly cf 


. | divines which met at Westminster, and overturned 


the whole frame of episcopacy. The independents 
were more favoured than the Presbyterians; and 

as they had no objection against money, they ac- 
cepted of the grand chur 7 
same time, they were exclaiming against clerical 
power. e | 8 | 
# When the: Presbyterians, in 16.48, -petitioned the 
parliament against the tolerations of the Sectarics, 
_ which was seconded by: the Scots, the Independents 
presented a counter- petition from the city, signed by 
a. great number of hands. The partiament upon this, 

called upon the Presbyterians to prove their Jus di- 
vmum; and an assembly of them met for that "aa 
them, 
The army, at this time, was composed of Indc- 
\pendents mixed with Anabaptzts, and other Sect 
ries, who, when they found the presbyterians eren 

in their treaty. with aſs insisting upon unifor- 
least provision 

liberty - of conscience they had been contending 
for, grew'outrageous, and a king. 
liament, and. Presbytery, in the ruins of the constt- 
As Oliver Cromwell was an enemy to clerical 
power, and a friend to universal toleration, they were 
ope of his chief supports * his usurpation. 
Nr him for leave to hold a synod in or- 

der io publish to the world an uniform confession of 
their faith; for they were become very considerable. 


city and country, and many rich an 
people bad joined them, but they were not agteed 
upon any standard of faith line, 
their brethren in New England had done so ten years. 


but did not live to see the effects of it. 
5 > ws i 4.9 „ > SN Fer About 


livings, while at the 


for that 


Their churches were greatly encreased both in = 
antr nany rich and subsantial 


or discipline, though 
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Leno has tee gn tie int nt 
u mot "after the Pprvtector's . „ a 
meeting was held in the 


Savoy between the Fresby- 


wrians and the Independents, and they appointed a | 


| committee to draw up a new confession of faith, 
| which differed but Ittſe from that of the Wegstmin- 
ster confessi0r. At the end of the confession is a 
chapter of discipline in which they assert, that every 
society of visible professors 8 to. walk toge- 
ther in the faith and order of the | 

church, and has full power within itself to elect and 
ordain all church officers, to exclude all offenders, 
and to do all other acts relating to the edification and 


| well being of the church. That all ordinations 


chall take place in consequence of the pastors being 

elected by che people; and they are to be set apart 
| by fasting and prayer, with the imposition of hands; 
but even without the imposition of hands, they are 


w be declared duly ordained ; nor shall any person 


object to their being ministers of the gospel; for they 
consider the act of ordination as in its own nature, 

rather indifferent than binding 

They disallow the power of all stated synods and 
presbyteries, and all sorts of conventical churches 
over particular asgemblies, but admit, that in cases 
ef difficulty or difference relating to order of doc- 


tine, churches may meet together by their messen- 


gers, to give adyite, but not to exercise any autho- 
rity. They say farther, that churches agreeing in 
the fundamentals of religion, should keep up a com- 
munion with their brethren. And it is true that the 
ministers and rich people do so, but che poor are 
generally neglecte. ä 5 S 

At present, the Independents have many meetings 
m England, but their ministers are for the most part 
poor. Indeed this is reasonable; for if they have no 


compassion for those in distress, so it would seem 


inconsistent with the dictates of common sense, that 
| * should shew compassion to them. 
They have an academy where their young minis- 
ters are brought up, but not one of them can be 
admitted till Ne Has declared that he has been con- 
verted. The greatest number of these young men 
we taken from menial employments, and they are 
fast employed to learn as much Latin as Cæsar of 
Borgio acquired. They then lay hold of a Greek 
gammar, and acquire as much knowledge of that 
ancient language as to be able to read a chapter in 
vr. John's gospel: In Hebrew they go over Robert- 
50n $ edition of the Palma, and here their knowledge 
of languages stops. Is 5 „ 
During their leisure hours, a minister comes to 
the — and delivers them some lectures. on 
* logic, which they are vain enough to 
10. 30 1 5 : 


— 
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gospelis a complete | 


those things which are most 9 
good 


were moved by the Holy Ghost, and are profitab 
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call the fine arts. An attempt was made, a few 
yeafs ago, to intraduce amongst them the study of 
the mathematics, in order to make them reasoners ; 
but their governors could not undertake the making 
ot compasses,. lines amt circles, so that their young 
' ministers have just as much learning as one would na- 
turally imagine who attendsto the nature of things, and 
considers the constitution of the Christian religion. 
The next thing to be considered is their ecclesias- 
tical polity, if it deserves that name- When one of 
«their young men has acquitted himself so well as to 
be made choice of. for a church, about half a dozen 
of the neighbouring ministers assemble, with a great 
| many of the people. The ordination is conducted 
in the same form as among the Presbyterians, but 
the confession differs. e one, 
The following confession of faith, delivered by 
Mr. Thomas Bradbury, in London, July 10, 1707, 
| is almost similar to all that have been delivered since, 
and may serve as a specimen. 
Forasmuch as, upon these occasions, many have 
taken in hand to set forth, in order, a declaration of 
believed among 
us; I desire to make the same profession before 
many witnesses, and according to- my measure of 
the gift of Christ, give a reason of the hope that 
is in- me, with meekness and fear, and especially at 
this time, when by fasting and prayer, and laying. 
on of hands, I am to be separated for the work 
| whereunto the Lord hath called me; though I be 
less than the least of all saints, and not worthy of this 
grace, to preach the unsearchable riches of Christ. 


| 


| Arr. I. I therefore declare my belief, that the 


books of the Old and New Testament, which are 
commonly received amongst us, came not by the 
will of man, but the holy men of God spake as yy | 


* 
0 
- 


for doctrine, for reproof, for correction, and instruc-- 
tion in righteousness: . | F 
II. This, through grace, I will always adhere to, 
as. the | | | 
law and testimony, I profess to bring every. opinion; 
þ this I promise, in a dependance upon him who has 
| the residue of the: spirit; I apply to these seriptures 
as the best discovery God bath made himself in this 
life; I here learn what God is, and what he doth 


| This includes both his nature and glorious perfec- 


tions: i 
of persons. Wu | | 
III. I believe that the Lord our God is one Lord, 
there is none besides him. 
IV. I believe there are three that 


it includes. both his eternal unity and a trinity 


bear record in 


heaven, the Father, the Word, and the Holy Ghost, 


8 8. 3 


+ 


eat rule of. my faith- and ministry; to this 


— 
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and that these three are one. This I would avow as 
a truth, and humbly adore as a mystery. _ 
V. I believe that this one God, Father, Son, 
Holy Ghost, Is a spirit, The king eternal, immor- 
tal, invisible, from wt wy. to everlasting, merci- 
ful and gracious, long suffering, and abundant in 
gram and truth, but who will take vengeance an 
is adversaries, and not at all acquit the wicked. 
VI. I believe that he created all things, and for 
bis pleasure 3 


* 
* 


{ 


* 


and that the forcknowledge of God over - rules the 


corruptions of wen. | | 
VII. I believe that God made a covenant with 
our first parents as the common root of all their 
, posterity, and gave them a righteous law, with this 
Establishment, that he that does these things shall 
live by them; but in the day that he offended he 
should surely die. we + | 
VIII. I believe chat by one man's disobedicnce.our 
natures are not only guilty but impure, and that we 


lie dead in trespasses and sins. 
IX. I believe that God resolved to glorify himself 


w7 redeeming some of the lost race; that he did, from 
all eternity, predestinate some to the adoption of 
children, whose names are written in heaven; that 
this election was free, and it will have a certain is- 
sue; that the remnant are saved according to the 


and 


are, and were created; that his 
government reaches over the whole creation, that his 
. providence extends to all creatures, and their actions, 


XV. I 
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of all things; but more expec 
are given to him. 


al lord over them whe 
XIII. I believe he went about doing good, de- 
Iighting to do the will of him that 1 by +" 
which will we are sanctified: that he was made a 
curse for us, 33 both the parts of his human 
nature: that he was the Messiah, who should be cut 
off to finish transgression, and make an end of sin: 
that there is no other name given under heaven 
whereby men can be saved. SS 
XIV. I believe when he had by himself purged 
our sins, he was buried, a -= of three days 
and three nights in the belly o earth. 
believe that God raised him to heaven, 
looged the pains of death, because it was not possi- 
ble he should be holden of it. I believe he as- 
cended up on high, is seated on the right hand of 
God, as the advocate of his people and the judge of 
the world. | 
XVI. I believe that whom he predestinated, them 
| he also called, and whom he has called, them he 
also justifies freely by his grace. The blessedness of 
this consists in God's imputing righteousness with- 
out works. I "or AI Jn, Hold on his merc 
by faith, and that not of. ourselves; but of the gift 
of God: that the people of Gadreceive the adoption 
of sons, and there is a change in the disposition of 
those who are heirs of the of life, owing to 
free love and to almighty power. I believe that the 


1 


I 
7 


election of grace, not for the works which theyshould | ransomed of the grow in grace, and that he 
afterwards do; but according to his own purpose and who has begun a good work in „ will perform 
grace before the world began, ii unto the day of Jesus Christ. No man shall be 
X. I believe that this design will be effectual to able to pluck them out of his hands. _ 
the happiness of all those. | XVII. I believe he is to be worshipped with re- 


XI. I believe that the only method of obtaining 
this happiness was by appointing one mediator be- 
tween God and man; the man Turist Jesus; giving 
a certain number to him, and setting him forth to 
be a propitiation, thro? faith in his blood, for the 
remission of sins, that God 
the elect be saved. 2 
XII. I believe the divinity of our great Lord Re- 
deemer; that he is over all, God blessed for ever- 
more; that he thought it no robbery to be ec 
with God, but receives a divine homage, I believe 
this word was made flesh, and dwelt among us: 
this is the mystery of *godliness, great without con- 
troversy, that God was manifest in the flesh. 
lieve him to be à teacher come from God: that he 
was a priest for ever: that he is the king 
of saints, of whose kingdom there shall be no 
end. In all these capacities he is head of the church, 
and the Saviour of the body, appointed to be the heir 
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4 
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Ibe- 


verence and godly fear. I believe that we are to 
own this Lord in societies, and that there is a com- 
munion with all that in every place call upon the 


| name of the Lord Jesus Christ, both theirs and ours, 
and that 
might be just, and yet | the worl 


ye Christ will be with them to the end of 


XVIII. I believe he n ter 
mands and institutions, which we, as 
are obli 


com- 
ristians, 
to perform, one of which is baptism in 
9 ee the Father, and of the Son, 
2nd of the Holy Ghost, taught us all things what- 
soever he has commanded, admanishing one another 
in psalms, hymns, and spiritual songs. And by | 
eating bread and drinking wine, in remembrance of 
him, we are to continue stedfagt-,in doctrine and 
fellowship, and in breaking of bread and in pray®r- | 
XIX. I believe, that in all these parts of worship, 
one is our master, even Christ; no man having do- | 
minion over our faith and liberty. ' Xxx. 1 | 
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| 
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enters upon two blessings, a complete-purity and 
satisfy ing enjoyment, that the spirits of just men 

are made perfect, see Christ and know him as them- 
delves are known; and that more perfect felicity 
which will follow the resurrection and universal 
judgment. For, FFF 

XI. I believe there shall be a resurrection of 

the dead, both of the just and unjust: that Christ 
hath authority to execute judgment, because he is 
the son of man: that che angels, who sinned, are 
delivered into the chains of darkness; both they and 
the wicked, who know not God, nor obeyed the 
gospel of his dear son, shall go into everlasting pu- 
nishment, but the righteous into life eternal. 

The other particulars relating to the regular In- 
dependents lead us within veil, obscurity is 
enlightened, darkness to the human eye vanishes 
away before our sight, and we can see them in their 
native colours. © | . : 
Ine tions consist of a minister, two 
deacons, and in conjunction with them the whole 
of thecongregation. These form a sort of congre- 
gational body, taking upon themselves the same 
power as a general council. The minister is elected 
by the people at large, with this reservation, that 

can turn them away whenever they please. 

This is, perhaps, a very extraordinary way of pro- 
ceeding, and yet we meet with something like it in 
ancient ecclesiagtical history. | | 

In their discipline,they-profess to be like the pri- 
mitive Christians; that is, e never publish 
the faults of each other until they are excommuni- 


cated, This appears to be as 8trict a piece * 


2 as ever took place in the world, we 
shall give a specimen of it afterwards, | | 
At present, in their form of worship, they differ 
2 little from the Presbyterians, but still, even in 
that difference, they are not uniform. In all their 
meetings they begin with a psalm, and then follows 
a prayer. In some, after the prayer is over, they 
begin the sermon, which generally lasts an hour; 
and the minister must take great care not to drop 


—— . —_—_—_—_ like an exhortation to 
duty. The whole sermon has some resemblance 
to a systém of divinity, without the conclusion. 
In some of their churches they sing three times 
during divine service; but, in general. their sermons 


are the same, only with this difforenes, that some 


of their 1 have boldly ventured to | 
imitate their ancestors, such as Bates, Howe, and 


F8, 


} 


| Ezekiel's days, 
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| tween the prevent Independents and those who 
lived at the time of the revolution. . 
In 1708, one Mr. Hussey, a minister at Cam- 


chat no minister had a right to make any offers 
ce or salvation to sinners. This is not origina. 
Oalvinism, but it is an inference, or consequence 
deduceable from it; at least from that part of it 
called absolute predestination. For if God has 
elected one part of mankind, and reprobated the 


man has no power to comply. This is 2 popular 
objection of the Arminians, which has already been 
in a measure refuted. It is not hereby meant to 
charge the Independents alone with this conse- 
| quence, as many other sectarists, and even some 
in our established church, adopt the same opinion. 
If we might be allowed to give our advice on 80 
important a subject, we should rather think the ex- 
press command of our Lord should be more attended 
to than any of these traditions of men; and if in 

bones were commanded to 
d not the same method be taken un- 


live, why. ab 


the Fee dispensation. | 
ere is an apparent inconsistency 
the above consequence from a belief in absolute pre- 
fess to have been converted from the ways of sin, 
under the Methodists; for this is the case with. the 
modern Independents. It is pretty generally known 
that exhortation is. their fort, and that they had ra- 
ther forego systematic divinity than lose an appor- 
tunity of earnest exhortation.  _. | 
When a man or woman desires to be admitted a 
member, the minister and deacons confer with him, 


pcie -which des ma ; to them. If It. is 
found such as will bring an honour to religion. as 
well as an ornament to their congregation, he or 


| the is then told to write out an account of his 


Christian experience and of the manner of his con- 
This account is given to the minister, who hav- 
ing perused it, . devires the candidate to be at the 
meeting on the next Lord's day. When service is 
and the principal members of the congregation, 
meet together in a large pew. before nk 
desk, the table pew, because at is there they 


administer che Lord's supper. 
Tue candidate is then called upon. and the minis- 


7 5 ter, 


| 


| this vast difference in the mode of preaching, be- 


bridge, published 2 heavy tedious volume, to zhew 


other, what occasion is there for exhortation, seeing 


der the superior brightness and vivifying nature of 
in establishing 
destination, among a people who in general, pro- | 


enquire into his character with z strictness, and 


aver in the afternoon; the minister with the deacons 
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ter, pulting the paper out of his pocket, tells the peo- 
ple that he is come to read the Christian experience 
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_ of A.B. The paper is then read, 1 
nd actual trans- 
gressions against God, his deep conviction of guilt | 


tains, firsta confession of his original 


on that account, and his hearty desire of embracing 


that salvation which is revealed in the gospel : he | 


then proceeds to relate the method and manuer by 
which 


one, only we believe that the general way which 
God takes to bring sinners to thek 

self, is through the instrumentality of the preached 
word. He then professes his desire to become a 


member of that particular church, and ponies his 
e can 


reason for it, which is generally this, that 
not any longer conscientiously abstain from. obey- 
ing the positive command of Christ which is bind- 
ing upon all Christians, viz. the participation of.the 
Sacrament of the Lord's supper. It is a general 


. ule, not only with the Independents. but with most 
other sectarists, not to admit any one to their com- 


munion, until they are have undergone some ex- 
amination of this nature. 


As soon as the paper is read, the candidate is de- 
sired to retire into the vestry, and while he is there, 
a consultation is held among the minister and mem- 
bers of the church; they then determine whether 
in the judgment of charity his experience is genuine, 
and such as will entitle him to church fellowship; 
added to which, they also judge of his character and 
conduct in the world ;. if . correspond with 
their sentiments of propriety, the candidate is made 
acquainted therewith, the minister gives. him the 


fight-hand of fellowship, and he is from that mo- 
ment a member of the church. It is generally con- 
trived that the day of admission is upon a Lord's 
day when the sacrament is administered, and then 
the new admitted member immediately communi- | 
cates with the church. | TOES 
Should the candidate be objected to, either from 


some inconsistency in his moral conduct, or should 
the aceount of his experience not correspond with 


the tenor of gospel conversion, he is exhorted to ö 


continue some time longer under the ordinances, 
to be diligent in his attendance on Lord's days, 
and to be very circumspect in his behaviour. er 
a 1 orter trial, he is admitted or totally 
jected, | do 
* for the present state of the regular Indepen- 
dents, it rather resembles a standing pool, whereas 
formerly it was as a rapid current. They have 
some rich people amongst them, and many poot; 


UNT or rü INDEPENDENTS. | 


Divine grace operated upon his heart; but | 
as these are so various, we cannot fix any particular 


nowledge of bim 


* 


they consist chiefly. of old members, and their ad. 
ditional converts are not very numerous. They 

are rather in a declining than a prosperous state- 
we hope this is not 7 of a decay of religion 
and virtue in the: world, but that people in general 
see less necessity than formerly for dissentiug fron 
the established church of Englanc. 


. 83 
Ir is not from any ill natured- prejudice;. nor any: 


| thing like malevolence. that we cail these people by 
| such a name. This would be very unbecomiag 


- | those who are candidates for the public favour; 


| impartiality alone, and. nothing less can captivato 
men of reason, and obtain their good opinion. The 
author did. not rightly, know by what name to call 
them, till being one day in company with a doctor 
in. divinity amongst the regular Independents, the 
reverend doctor said, They are our [rr 
The. reader must not be left in the dark, he must 
know who. these people are and who. are those fol- 
lowers who support their ministry. To understand 
this rightly, it will be necessary to oberve, that soon 
after the establishment of Methodism in this coun- 
try, by those first institutors of it, Messrs. Whitfield 
and Wesley, many of the preachers in their separato 
connections, thinking they had equal abilities with 
the rest of their brethren, took meetings and be- 
came Independent themselves. Having been ren- 
dered popular by their connection with. one or the 
other of the above reverend gentlemen, and sub- 


We have already oheerved that the regulur Inde · 
pendents have an education in their academies, but 
not che best that can be obtained, stopping vastly: 
short of that erudition- which in our opinion is 
necessary to farm a Christian minister. But the 
Irregulars are still. at a lower ebb, as they are in 
general ignorant of systematic divinity as well as 
common education: however their publie harangues 


| are popular; they tend to inflame the passions, 


bet the affections at work: what wonder if * ä 


—_ 


| out these, and yet it is true. Their terms of com- 
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auch influenees as these, the judgment should. some- { 


vmes be misled and the practice be consequently | 


erroneous. It is not our business to enquire by 
what motives they are actuated, we shall leave 
that to him, before whom all hearts are open, all 
desires known, and from whom zo secrets are hid; 
whose prerogative it is to try the reins aud search 
the hearts of the children of men. But this much 
is certain, that they have a great number of fol- 
lowers, and yet they have neither system nor dis- 
cipline. Strange that a religion should exist with- 


munion are rather uncertain, any person of good 
character, and what they in their separate congre- 
gations call orthodox principles, may be admitted. 
Men of business sometimes join them, and it is 
often proved that they benefit themselves consider- 


7 


ably, as it is a general maxim with them to encou- 
rage those of theit own communities; this is "oy 
self 


natural, and we will not blame them for it: 
love prevails amongst mankind in so eminent a 
degree, that when we encourage others of the same 


opinion, we are only gratifying this predominant | 


principle. 


With respect to their manner of preaching, it | 
would require a more able pen to defend it in every par- | 


ticular ; this is a very essential branch of a minister's 
office, and where it is not operly conducted, the ef- 
fects will be lamentable. Reif ion itself, in such con- 
gregations, will be disesteemed at least, if not totally 
neglected. It cannot be expected that a minister 
without learning should convey much knowledge 
to the people under his care. These irregular In- 
dependents persue the same method as the regulars, 
by taking a text, and from thence preaching a dis- 
course, — h some people will have it, that they 
take leave of their text, immediately, and that their 
discourse is as suitable to any other. The discourse 


is generally- unconnected, and not well calculated 
to impress the minds of the auditory with a becom- | 


ing reverence and devotion, If they have little or 
no education, we may be sure that rhetoric has not 
been studied by them, much less proper gestures or 
cadences. They do wisely, circumstanced. as they 
are, to ridicule the art of 
all manner of attention to N of action, or 
sound and judicious reasoning in the pulpit. We 
are afraid that the sum total of their harangue 
amount in general to this, Vox et preterea A 


We are willing to hope and believe, that not- 


| withstanding these evident marks of impropriety 


and indecorum, that they have some real merit, in 


| being frequently the means of reclaiming the vicious, 


30. 


preaching, and explode 
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especially among the vulgar ; for though they are 
thus and — people who have their eyes open, 


A GGC of mankind, who judge of things 
Ign 


at first sight, and take every thing for gospel they 


hear, are fascinated by their preaching, which ope- 


rates by different ways, in some people, by raisin 
their minds to an exalted pitch of enthusiasm, _ 
by sinking others into desperation. Upon the 


whole, it is believed that some good is done by 


them, and that they are a mean used by the hand 
of providence whose works are altogether marvel- 
lous, and who frequently brings ST out of appa- 
rent evil. . „„ ; 

We would recommend it to the ministers who 
rank themselves under this denomination, to act in 


a compassionate manner to their heaters, to consider 


the poor as greater objects of compassion than the 
rich, to make the truths of the gospel appear in a 
more amiable light than they do, to cease from 
declaiming against other parties and professions, 
evidently better qualified in every point of view, 
and to make their public dissertations more a matter 
of study. They would then make a proper im- 
provement of the trust committed to their care, and 
acquire as much honour as would make amends for 
all their deficiences. They would do well to fol- 
low the advice and example of the blessed Saviour 
of men. He knew well the false hopes and falla-- 
cious reasonings of the heart of man; how prone: 
men were to form themselves into parties and dis- 
tinguish themselves by trifling inventiens, In the 
business of religion and the great concern of souls, 
all that is short of obedience to God's commands, 
and a life of de votedness to his service, is nothing 
but trick and evasion, froth and folly. Conse 
quently if any man build on such deceitful grounds, 
and with such slight materials, he must and can 
expect no other, than that his house should falb 


upon his head, and he perish in the ruins. * | 


The irregular Independents: have, in general, no- 
proper notions of ecclesiastical. discipline, nor any 
idea of systems of divinity. They have no regular 
plan, every congregation assuming some particu- 
larity. They are truly independent in the strictest 
sense of the word.. In the form of their worship 
they are nearly the same with the regular Indepen-- 
dents, only with this difference, they frequently use 
the Lord's prayer in public, which the others do 
not. What can be the reason of the latter disusing 
it we will not pretend to assert, unless it is that 
their objec tion to all forms is so great, that they 
will not accept of one, even from the mouth of 
truth irgelf. | | | 

81 After 
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After all that has been said, weare happy to af- 
firm from our own knowledge, that there are ma 
exceptions amongst the irregular Independents, both. 
ministers and people. Men of learning and abilities, 


Who are actuated by the purest principles, who 
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study as much as is in their power to render religion 
a pleasing and delightful science, who are, in one 
word, an ornament to their proſession, and whos: 
names will be respected, while virtue has any coun. 
tenance in the world. ns | | 
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| 1* treating of these people, we are obliged to take 


notice of their divisions and sub- division, for the 
are even as much divided as the Presbyterians. 
They are called Anabaptists, for their practice of 
baptizing believers only; and they say, that the 
mode of baptism should be by immersion, accordin 
to the method used by the primitive Christians, or, 


at least, during the three first centuries. Thus the 


claim an immediate descent from Christ and his 
apostles, and assert, that the constitution of their 
churches is from the authority of Jesus Christ him 
self, and his immediate successors. 

Some historians, indeed, deduce their origin as a 
sect from much later times, and affirm, that they 
first sprung up in Germany, and separated them- 
sclves from the Lytherans, because the doctrine of 
these reformers was imperfect, or not brought to 
the primitive standard ; as the proper mode . sub- 
ject of baptism, was not allowed by them to be ne- 
cessary, in the performance of the rite. Therefore, 
they re- baptized their followers, condemning infant 
baptism as unscriptural, and of no effect; whence 
they are called by the reproachful name of Ana- 
baptists. | 5 7 | 

They insisted on plainness of dress, and simplicity 
in worship. They not only exclaimed against the 
church and power of Rome, but also against all 
those who opposed liberty of conscience, It is not 
at present our business to enter into a polemical ar- 
3 concerning the time of baptism. Lord 

ing has made it appear, and perhaps to a demon- 
stration, that it never was used in any other sense 
than by immersion, till after the time of Constan- 
tine the Great. One objection his lordship admits 
of, and that is, that when people were converted 
from Paganism on their death-beds, and desired to 
be baptized, they were only sprinkled. 


In Germany, Switzerland, Italy, and many other 


— 
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reign of He 


Upon this many of them argued, that the mysterics 
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parts of Europe, many of the Anabaptists sufferel 
N before the reformation took place: and 
Dr. Wall, the greatest English writer in defence of 
infant baptism, admits, that there were some thou- 
sands of Anabaptists in the world before the troubles 
broke out at Munster, in Germany. | 

It is pretty clear, from the writings of many 
learned men, that Dr. John Wickliffe, h first Eng - 
lish reformer, either considered infant baptism as 
unlawful, or at least not necessary, and he denied 
that sin was taken away by baptism. Some of 
Wickliffe's followers maintained, that the children 
of believers are not to be sacramentally baptized, 
and that it was impossible to give children eccle- 
siastical baptism, say ing, they were sufficiently clean 
and holy, because they were born of holy and Chris- 
tian parents. But to go on with the history of these 
people, as a general body before they split into 
80 many parties. t UE 

Though several Anabaptists were put to death 
and others banished for their opinion, during the 
VIII. yet they still continued to en- 
crease. Bp. Burnet says, that at this time, 1547, 
there were many Anabaptists in several parts of Eng- 
land, and they were generally Germans, whom the 
revolutions of that country had driven over. 

Upon Luther's first preac!:ing in 7 there 
arose many, who, building upon some of bis prin- 
ciples, carried things much ſnither than he did. 


of the trinity, Christ's incarnation and sufferings, 
and the fall of man, were philosophical subtilties, 
not derived from scripture nor necessary to salva- 
tion. We shall have occasion to consider these 
points more at large hereafter. eee 
They rejected, in particular, infant baptism, a8 4 
duty not enjoined, or so much as mentioned in 
scripture. Many of them, however, had opinions 
| | different 
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name of Anabaptists. | : 
April 12, 1747, there was a complaint brought to 


the council, that with the strangers that were come 


into England, some of that persuasion had come over, 


and were disseminating their errors, by making 


proselytes, 80 a commission was ordered, and the 
archbishop of Canterbury, with some other bishops 
and lords of high characters, were appointed by a 
commission under the great seal, to examine and 
search after all those people called Anabaptists, and 
indeed, all such as did not go to church. | 

They were to endeavour to reclaim them, to en- 


join them penance, and give them absolution, or, 


if they were obstinate, to excommunicate them, 
and deliver them over to the civil power, to be 
further proceeded against, that is, they were to be 
burnt. In May, the same year, some tradesmen of 
London were brought before these commissioners, 
and ordered to abjure their former opinions, parti- 
cularly, they were to acknowledge, that infant bap- 
tism was a Christian sacrament. | 

One of these who thus abjured, was commanded 
to carry a faggot the next Sunday to St. Paul's, where 
there would be a sermon setting forth his heresy. 
But there was another of these extremely obstinate, 


„ Bocher, commonly called Joan of 


Kent. She denied, that Christ was truly carnate of 
the virgin, whose flesh being sinful, he could not 
take any of it; but the word, by the consent of the 
in ward man in the virgin, took flesh of her. There 
must have been many more of these sentiments at 


that time; for how could a poor ignorant woman 


form notions that would have puzzled the most 
learned philosophers to comprehend. 

The commissioners took a great deal of pains 
with this woman, and had many conferences with 
ner, but she was so extravagantly conceited of her 
notions, that she rejected all they said with scorn. 
Upon this she was condemned to suffer death as an 
obstinate Heretic. We are sorry to say that this 
happened in the beginning of a Protestant reign. 


| The pious young king Edward withstood all the 
solicitations of his council for signing the warrant 


for her execution, declaring, it was doing in fact 
what they had condemned in the church of Rome, 
and that he would not drive her headlong to the 
devil. At last the king was pers uaded by archbishop 
Cranmer, who urged that her crime was an im- 
peachment of the apostles* creed, and that blas- 
phemers were to be stoned to death, according to 


ihe Mosaic dispensation. The king, overcome by 


Cranmers's aguments, put his hand to the blood 
Warrant, though not without shedding tears, de- 
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claring he would lay all the charge on the arch- 
bishop before God. Accordingly the woman was 
executed, being burnt alive ; Sf soon afterwards 
George Van Paris, a Dutchman, was committed to 
the flames in Smithfield. * | 

A faithful historian must neither conceal virtue 


nor vice, and the crime of a Protesant archbishop, 


must no more he veiled over than the guilt of a 
Roman pontiff, or a Spanish Inquisitor. | 


Cranmer's conduct on this melancholy and re- 


markable occasion, is a striking proof of the corrup- 


tion of human nature, even in the midst of good ac- , 


tions. The archbishop, with many other good men, 
endeavoured to promote the reformation of religion 
in England, and yet they could not help bringing 
along with them, from the church of Rome, the 
vilest dregs of practical Popery. This is a matter 


of very serious consideration, and should teach men 


. that because God, as the real 


to be on their guard, when they change from the 
practices of a corrupted church. Let them leave 
all that is bad behind, and bring all that is good 
along with them. | 

The arguments made use of by Cranmer, to in- 
duce the young king to sign the warrant for the ex- 
ecution of a poor ignorant mad-braihed woman, points 
out to us the shocking notio dthe baleful influ- 
ence that ignorance of the truths of the New 
Testament will always have on the minds of people. 
He argued from the Mosaic law, that the blas- 
phemer was to be stoned to death, and it is very 
true; but the archbishop did not so much as know 
what was meant by a\theoeracy. He imagined, 

vereign of the Jewish 
people, permitted them to put ny to death, 
$0 Christians were to do the same. But we pity the 
man, while we detest the action. | 

'The Papists rejoice in this act of cruelty, and re- 
tort back persecution on the Protestants. Philips, 
in his life of cardinal Pole, while he is contriving 
every means to blacken the characters of the re- 
formers, takes care not to let this pass unnoticed. 
However, if we Protestants have persecuted, we 
learned it from the Papists, nor shall we attempt to 
vindicate such unchristian principles. 

In the reign of queen Elizabeth, the Anabaptists 
encreased, and were subjected to imprisonment and 
banishment. Some few, as Dr. Fuller observes, 
recanted their errors, but two of them were burnt 
in Smithfield. | 

In the reign of James I. among the . persecuted 
exiles that fled to Holland were several Anabaptists, 
who set up à church under the pastorship of Mr. 
John Smith, who had been a minister of the es- 


tablished church; but they were violently opposed 
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by the other Puritan exiles, from whom they re. 
ceived much abuse in books written against their 
opinions. In this reign Edward Wightman, a Bap- 
tist, of Burton upon Irent, was burnt at Litchfield, 
He was the last martyr that suffered by this cruel 


statute of burning heretics in England. And it 
may be remarked, that William Sawtre, the first 


that suffered in that manner for his religious opi- 
nions, was supposed to have denied infant baptism ; 
so that this sect had the honour both ta lead the 
way and bring up the rear of all the martyrs that 
uffcred in England upon the bloody statute of 
Henry IV. 7 | 
In the year 1620, some Anabaptists transported 
themselves to New England, where, for a time, 


they met with very bad treatment from the Indepen- 
dents, who though they had fled from persecution 


themselves, yet persecuted with great cruelty both 
the Baptists and Quakers. Dr. Mather in his 3 
of New England, has declared, that many of the 
Baptists were very worthy honest men; and that 
Mr. Williams, one of their preachers, being ba- 
nished from Salem, settled at a place called Provi- 
hered a church together and was 
very instrumental in obtaining a charter for the go- 
vernment of Rhode Island, of which he was fe- 
quently chosen governor, and that he did all in his 

wer to convert the Indians in his neighbourhood. 

e published a treatise on their manners, language, 


and tempers, and when peace was restored in New ' 
England, the Baptists spread themselves throughout 


many parts of the continent. 

In 1642, there was a dispute or conference held 
in the Borough of Southwark, between Dr. Featly 
and some Anabaptist preachers, of which the doctor 
has published an account, but it is supposed to be a 
very partial one; for from the title page, to the lat- 
ter end, there is a spirit of bitterness runs through 
it. During the civil wars of the last century, they 
encreased in vast numbers, and no less writers than 
Dr. Hammond and Bp. Taylor, spoke favourably of 
their sentiments. In 1643, the Baptists published 
their confession of faith, and in 1646, it was 
licensed by order of the parliament. Except in 
the articles of baptism, and church government, 
this confession differed very little from that of 
Westminster now established in the church of Seot- 
land. | 

However, they were now persecuted by the Pres- 
byterians, just as they had been before by the Epis- 
copalians. But in March, 1647, a be cee of 
the lords and commons, was published in their favour, 


induced thereto by the great numbers of them, then 


in the army, and in moet of the corporations in Eng. 
and, wg 

This declaration has the following words: 

„ The name of. Anabaptism hath, indeed, con. 


principles and practices of some of that name ir 
Germany; tending to the disturbance of governmeit 
and peace of all states, which opinions and practices 
abhor and detest; but for their opinion against the 


circumstance of time in the admini n of an or- 
dinance, wherein, in former ages, as well as this, 


learned men have differed both in opinion and prac- 


tice. And although we could wish that all men 
would satisfy themselves, and join with us in our 
judgment and practice in this point, yet herein we 
old it fat, that men should be convinced by the 
word of God, with great gentleness and reason, and 
not driven to any thing by force and violence.“ 


Ihe protestants, however, did not abide long in 


those sentiments of moderation; for the very next 
year, 1648, they published a cruel ordinance for the 
punishment of 42 and heresies, by which 
every sect, but the rigid Presbyterians, were con- 
demned; and upon this ordinance several baptists 
were persecuted, merely for their opinions about 
baptism. 


the usurpation, was succeeded by a most cruel per- 
secution, during great part of the reign of Charles 
II. The story of VN enner, the fifth monarchy man, 
is well known, who, at the time of. the restoration, 


Some of his hearers, parading the streets, and knock- 
ing down every person who came in their way. 
Their professed intention was, to set king Jesus upon 
his throne. These infatuated people believed, that 
the millenium was then to take place, and Christ was 
to reign with his people a thousand years. 

It is certain, that the Anabaptists had no more 
concern with this insurrection of Venner's, than 
they had with the election of a pope of Rome, but 
the Presbyterian party at court embraced the oppor- 


body of those innocent people. We call them in- 
nocent; for where men's notions do not tend towards 
disturbing government, or promoting immorality, 
they may be justly esteemed innocent, and not ob- 
jects of public censure. | 

About four hundred of these people wore crowded 
into Newgate, besides many in other. prisons. Byt 
at the coronation they were set at liberty by the act 
| of indemnity. They published adeclaration, where” 


tracted much odium, by reason of the extravagant , 


baptism of infants, it is only a difference about 2 


The short rest they enjoyed towards the close of | 


tunity of wreaking their vengeance on the whole 


£ 
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sallied out from a house in Coleman-Street, with 
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in they testified their abhorrence of Venner's insur- 
rection, and all they begged for was, liberty to meet 


together, to worship God according to the dictates 


of their consciences. This, however, did not avail 


| them much, for they were continually persecuted 
during the whole of that reign. . 
ohn Bunyan, one off their preachers, was con- 
fined in prison eleven years, in Bedford 
he had no other way of procuring a subsistence, but 
| by knitting of purses, and in that afflicted state he 
| wrote his Pilgrim's Progress, a book that will per- 
| haps be read to 85 end of the world. | 
I he famous bishop Patrick, author of the com- 
mentary on the bible, wrote a book under a similar 
. ditle, which the witty earl of Rochester ridicule:l in 
| the most severe manner, when compared with that 
of Bunyan's. | - Eos 
The — continued to suffer much in England, 
till king James II. published his indulgence, and at 
last they were entitled to all benefits of the toleration 
act, which leads us to consider what they have been 
since, and what they are at present. | 
The Anabaptists are, by their own choice among 
themselves divided into the following classes, or ra- 
. First, Calvinists. 


ther parties; 4 | 
Secondly, Arians. - 
Thirdly, Sabattarian Calvinists. 
Fourtily, Sabattarian Arians. 
We shall treat of all these in their order. 


. 
* 
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All the Anabaptists, from the time of the refor- 


mation, till some time after the revolution, were 


Calvinists, but they soon split into parties, the com- 


mou consequence of the abuse of liberty. Not that 
we would wish to abridge the least part of the tolera- 


tion act, but only to shew, that the best things may 


be made the worst use of; and here we would not 
have it understood, that we are opposing any of 
_ parties, but merely giving an historical account 
ot them. | ; | 


The Calvinistical Anabaptists are the bet nume - 


rous of their sects, and it arises from a circumstance 


that will surprise the reader. 


lt is owing to this, that those who are best quali- 


fied for delivering their sentiments in public, will 
become most popular. 


No. 31 


ol, where 


_ ) It is so among the Roman 
atholics, and in all Protestant countries where/the 


. 


H of their valuable 


6 
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sermons are delivered without notes. It is, in a 
reat measure, owing to the cold indifferent manner 
in which sermons are read, that the established clergy 
have become unpopular, and the dissenting meetings 
empty This observation was made by Bp. Burnet 
So long ago as the year 1692, in one of his charges 
to his clergy. - . 
It is an established maxim, that no part of human 
learning is necessary towards qualifying a man to 
be a member among the Anabaptists, des that 


ligious books. 

They have therefore made it a rule, to pick ont 
such of their hearers, as are the most popular to 
harangue the people; and these they send to their 
country congregations, which are extremely nume- 


| rous. Their high pretensions to piety, their earnest 


manner of addressing thetnselves to the passions of 
their hearers, and their strict attention to the duties 
of their function, bring after them a vast number of 
followers, but chiefly among the lower classes of 
the people. 6 | 

We must acknowledge, that they have had a Gill 
and a Brine and sgme others among them. These 
were like Tay in 2 Headed sky, and some 

ormances have dispelled the 

mists of ignoranceFand infidelity, and reconciled 
many seeming inconsistencies in ch 
tem. I a 


© 


er among them, he is only asked whether he 


considers infant baptism as inconsistent with the 
word of God. He is like wise to give his assent to 


| buy professed by this community, which are 


the doctrines of Calvinism. To these they add some 
of their own which Calvin never intended. It is not 
enough for them to allow of etermal reprobation, 
but like the Independents, they draw that con-lJusion 
from it that exhortations are unnecessary. Calvin, 
in several of. his sermons, frequently says, O sin- 
ners, we offer you Christ;”” which indeed is no 


thians that he preached Christ. But these people 
answer to this, that they have no Christ to offer. 


preaching the gospel, and preaching Christ, are not 
non ymous terms? As all the promises in the Old 
estament were made first to Christ, so they are 
like an inheritance, to descend to believers in the 
same manner as an estate descends to a son. If be- 
lievers are heirs of Christ, and if tlie inheritance it- 


LS 


self comes by the gospel, then is not preaching the 


gospel the offering of Christ to sinners as a saviour. 
80 


of being able to read the bible, and a few other re- 


e Christian sys- 


When a man presents himself to be admitted a 
| predth 
I | #6 been converted by Divine grace, and whether he 


more than the apostle said, when he told the Corin- 


It might not be improper to ask them, whether S 
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The ministers of this-persuasiou take great pains 


in their preaching to-affect the hearers with the im- 


portance of their doctrines, and use every method 
to rouse the passions and influence the heart to high 
and heavenly pursuits; the attempt is laudable, and 
in it we must wish them success. | | 
They have some decorum and order in their ser- 
mons, which we think would have still more effect 
upon the hearts and lives of their hearers, did they ac- 


custom themselves to draw practical inferences. As 


the ministers are generally men of abilities and piety, 
it is rather to be wondered at that they do not _ 
see the necessity for this manner of proceeding, but 
also break through that prejudice which has so long 
been a barrier to it. It is remarkable, that all our 
Saviour's discourses consist of explanations of the 
law, and are always mixed with exhortations. 

Nine parts out of ten of the apostolical epistles | 
consist of earnest exhortations to duty, and strange 


that it should ever have entered into the heart of man, 


to neglect such an useful part of preaching. The 
most strenuous Calvinists in the church of Scotland, 
who are the Anti-Burgher Seceders, seldom spend 
less than one fourth part of their sermons in the most 


fervent exhortations to duty; for they consider, with 


the apostle, that when the foundation has been 


once laid, they should endeavour to raise the super- 
structure. 

But here let it be observed, that we are as well 
convinced of the necessity of teaching principles, 


as any of the Anabaptists are, but we consider it as 
only one part of 8 We are. no more to 
leave any ching undone, than 


we are to do What is 
forbidden. A constant direction on speculati ve opi- 
nions may enable men to talk of religion, but inſe- 


rences drawn from them qualify them for heaven. 


In their admitting of members, they differ much 


from the Independents. They do not call upon them 
to make a display of all those favours which have 
been shewn to them by divine goodness; and that in 


a public manner before the face of a whole congre- 
gation. But still, they have'scmething similar to it, 


and something, perhaps, even more public. p 


When a person desires to be admitted a member 


into one of their societies, he is examined strictly 


by the minister and deacons, as to his knowledge, 
and a strict enquiry is made into his moral character. 
Christ received sinners; and his apostles, so far from 
making enquiry into the moral characters of their 
new converts, received them as sinners, and pointed 


out their moral duty afterwards. This is only a hint, 
by the bye; it is not our intention to recommend the | 
dissolute and profane, at least while they continue 


$0, as prope members of any church, but the syna- 
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gogue of satan: we only mean to gay, that true pe. 
nitents have a right to the blessings of the goge 
dispensation. The benefits of the salvation provide 
in the gospel extend to sinners, and are calculate; 
only for such: the whole need not a physician, by 
those who are sick. Christ came not to call the 
righteous, but sinners to repentance. | 

But we must not look for primitive purity in rel; 
gion among any set of people. The truth is, the 

-alvinistical Anabaptists rest so much on-specu]ative 
notions, and have such an antipathy to the term good 
works, that they run into errors in the extrene. 
This is rather absurd, because their own notion; 
point out grace irresistible. - However, there is such 
an inconsistency in human notions, and in human 
actions, that nothing less than the judgment day 
will clear up. | 5 

However, when the candidate has been examined 
and approved of, he is ordered to come and be bap- 
tized. In the country, this ceremony is frequently 

formed in a different manner from that used in 

ondon. One of che Anabaptists, perhaps more 
zealous than many of his brethren, told us, that he 
was pl in a river in Pembrokeshire, in South- 

Wales, after the ice had been broken to make way 
for the ceremony. 8 

It is rather different in London, where the cere- | 
mony is performed before a numerous and respecta- 
ble congregatioan. | ; 

The candidate comes near to a font, or rather a 
reservoir of water, in the centre of the mecting 
having a robe around him to conceal his nakedness, 
and the minister walks into the water before him. 
The minister being up to the middle in the water, 
the candidate approaches towards him in a very 
reverend posture. Ihen the minister lays him 
back, and holds him in the water till he repeats these 


„ I baptize thee in the name of the Father, Son, 
and Holy Ghost. == 

They then go out of the water together, and 3 
sermon is preached suitable to the occasion. | 1 

The mode of conducting this ceremony is $0me- | 
times very solemn ; the minister Hy quotes 
hose passages of scripture which are suitable to the | 
purpose, and which, in his opinion, defend the 
practice of adult baptism. It is very certain, that 
when Christianity was first promulgated, adulte 
were baptized, and 80 were children too, other- 
wise we should not hear of the baptism of whole 
houscholds. | 

With respect to discipline, these people hate 
none in particular, but they excommunicate their 
members in the same manner as the Independent 
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They make provision for their poor, and have many 


collections for that purpose, vet there is a discre- 
tionary power left in the minister to give what part 


of it to whom he pleases. 


In all other respects, they are like the Indepen- 
dents, and differ- but httle from them, except in the 


article of baptism. How far such men act consis- 
tently with the rules, laid down in the gospel, is not 
4 To be censorious is in- | 


consistent with that impartiality which should at 
all times distinguish the character of an historlan; 


do be remiss in taking notice of some abuses, would 


point out a ee ooo. Let God be true, 


and let every man be a liar. 


Of the Arian and Socinian Anabaptists. 
We have already taken notice of those Anabap- 


tists who are called Calvinists, we must now pro- 
ceed to consider such as are of a different denomi- 
nation | 


The first Arian Baptist- preacher in England was | 
Dr. John Gale, who made his first public appear- 


ance about- the beginning of this century. That 
he was a man of some learning cannot be denied, 
and his book, in answer to Dr. Wall, discovers 
amazing abilities. But, notwithstanding all this, 
he contracted, in his early youth, the most violent 


prejudices against every thing, either in Calviniam 


or Arminianism. The most part of his sermons, 
consisted of invectives against the godhead of 
Christ, and what was practical, consisted of no 
more than what a common Heathen would have 
delivered. No mention of Christ as a Redeemer, 
no notice of his offices as a'mediator, no enlivening 
hope of pardon through his merits or acceptance, 


in consequence of his righteousness, —but a heavy 


commentary on the words virtue, good men, and 
all such other titles as we find mentioned in Hea- 
then authors. 


In consequence of this man's preaching, a sort of 


schism took place among the Anabaptists, but of a | 


very extraordi nature. ' 
e clergy encreased, and the laity decreased. 
ere is Something in this, resembling the conduct 
of five hundred shop-keepers setting up in a city, 
to sell a new commodity, while, at the same time, 


_ they could not have one hundred customers. It is 
| Certain, that no man can live without the common 


neces$aries of life; for self- preservation is the first 


| 


| are not to court poverty. 


1 


| 


lar they differ from many others. 
standing all their. learning, they are left to starve. 


principle in natural religion. Poverty should be 
borne with resignation, when it comes as an ordi- 
nary dispensation of Divine Providence; but we 
This much, however, 
is certain, that these men, in consequence of having 
denied the divinity of Christ and of the Holy Ghost, 


drove the greatest part of their hearers away, so that 


their families were left in distress. | 

In all disputed points concerning religion, it is 
best to err on the safe side, that is, it is much better 
to rest satisfied with a declaration of our own igno- 
rance, than to run into an opposite extreme. It 
is certain, that the doctrine of the trinity is taught 


both in the Old and New Testament, and it is 


n that we are not able to comprehend 
it. 

wait with humility, till God lays open all these 
secrets to us. | | 


In all these things, acknowledge th' Almighty first, | 


And where we can't unriddle, learn to trust. 


Wich respect to the discipline of these Arian Ana- 
baptists, they have but little, and their meetings are 
deserted of San 


Every thing that strikes at the root of the funda- 


mentals of Christianity, has been adopted by them, 


and properly speaking, they may be considered as 
enemies to Christianity. Is it the resurrection of 


the body, they are sure to start some doubts cbn- 


ceruing it? Is it the mediatorial office of Christ? 


It is laughed at with contempt. ls it the. salvation 
through the redemption wrought by Christ? It is 
NONSENSE : 


p 


| This brings to our remembrance what Sir Mat- 


thew Hale says, namely, that nothing can make the 
people 80 immoral as moral preachin 


In their ceremonies there are no 1 be- 


tween them, and the Calvinistical Anabaptists, only 
that the Ariaus admit any person whatever to com- 
municate with them, who only subscribe towards 
supporting their meetin 


IU the ministers of Bot persuasions, are such as 


have received a liberal education, so in that particu- 
But notwith- 


Undoubtedly, the hatred these men have to Christ 
Jesus. as a mediator, must be very shocking, when 
they can subject themselves to all sorts of want, 
oy they may have an opportunity of blaspheming 

is name. | 


"hen in such cases, is it not much better to 


Their discourses are in ge- 
neral, such as an ancient Heathen would blush at. 


There | 
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been shewn to them by divine goodness; and that in 


The ministers of this-persuasion take great pains 


in their preaching to affect the hearers with the im- 
portance of their doctrines, and use every method 


to rouse the passions and influence the heart to high 
and heavenly-pursuits ; the attempt is laudable, and 


in it we must wish them success. | 


They have some decorum and order in their ser- 
mons, which we think would have still more effect 
upon the hearts and lives of their hearers, did they ac- 


custom themselves to draw practical inferences. As | 


the ministers are generally men of abilities and 92 1 
it is rather to. be wondered at that they do not only 
see the necessity for this manner of proceeding, but 
also break through that prejudice which has so long 
been a barrier to it. It is remarkable, that all our 
Sa viour's discourses consist of explanations of the 
law, and are always mixed with exhortations. 


Nine parts out of ten of the apostolical epistles 
consist of earnest exhortations to duty, and strange 
that it should ever have entered into the heart of man, 


most strenuous Calvinists in the church o 

who are the Anti-Burgher Seceders, seldom spend 
less than one fourth part of their sermons in the most 
fervent exhortations to duty; for they consider, with 


to neglect such an useful part of ag The 
f Scotland, 


the apostle, that when the foundation has been 


once laid, they should endeavour to raise the super- 
structure. 

But here let it be observed, that we are as well 
convinced of the necessity of teaching prineiples, 


as any of the Anabaptists are, but we consider it as 
only one part of 8 We are no more to 
leave any thing undone, t 


n we are to do what is 
forbidden. A constant direction on speculative opi- 
nions may enable men to talk of religion, but infe- 


rences drawn from them qualify them for heaven. 


In their admitting of members, they differ much 


from the Independents. They do not call upon them 


to make a display of all those favours which have 


a public manner before the face of a whole congre- 
gation. But still, they have'scmething similar to it, 


and something, perhaps, even more public. ; 


When a person desires to be admitted a member 


into one of their societies, he is examined strictly 


by the minister and deacons, as to his knowledge, 


and a strict enquiry is made into his moral character. 
Christ received sinners; and his apostles, so far from 
making enquiry into the moral characters of their 


new converts, received them as sinners, and pointed 


out their moral duty afterwards. 'This is only a hint, 
by the bye; it is not our intention to recommend the | 
dissolute and profane, at least while they continue 

30, as proper members of any church, but the syna- 
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gogue of satan: we only mean to say, that true je. 
nitents have a right to the blessings of the poge 
dispensation. Ihe benefits of the salvation provided 
in the gospel extend to sinners, and are Calculate! 
only for such: the whole need not a physician, bu 
those who are sick. Christ came not to call the + 
righteous, but sinners to repentance.. Fe”: 

But we must not look for primitive purity in rei 
8 among any set of people. The truth is, the 

alvinistical Anabaptists rest so much on speculatie 
notions, and have such an antipathy to the term good 
works, that they run into errors in the extreme. 
This is rather absurd, because their on notion; 
point out grace itresistible. However, there is such 
an jaconsistency in human notions, and in human 
actions, that nothing less than the judgment day 
will clear up. | 

However, 'when the candidate has been examined 
and approved of, he is ordered to come and be bap- 
tized. In the country, this ceremony is frequently 
performed in a different manner from that used in 
London. One of the Anabaptists, perhaps more 
zealous than many of his brethren, told us, that he 
was pl in a river in Pembrokeshire, in South- 
Wales, after the ice had been broken to make way 
for the ceremony. | 

It is rather different in London, where the cere- 
mony 1s performed before a numerous and respecta- 
ble congregation. *' „ 8 

The candidate comes near to a font, or rather a 
reservoir of water, in the centre of the mecting 
having a robe around him to conceal his nakedness, 
and the minister walks into the water before him. 
The minister being up to the middle in the water, 
the candidate approaches towards him in a very 
reverend posture. Ihen the minister lays him 
back, and holds him in the water till he repeats these 


« I baptize thee in the name of the Father, Son, 


| and Holy Ghost. 


They then go out of the water together, and 3 
Sermon is preached suitable to the occasion. 

The mode of conducting this ceremony is some- 
times very solemn; the minister rally quotes 
hose passages of scripture which are suitable to the 
purpose, and which, in his opinion, defend he 
practice of adult baptism. It is very certain, that 
when Christianity was first promulgated, adulte 
were baptized, and so were children too, other- 
wise we should not hear of the baptism of whole 
households. 

With respect to discipline, these people hace 
none in particular, but they excommunicate their 


The 


* 


members in the same ananner as the Independents. 
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They 4 provision for their poor, and have many 


collections for purpose, yet there is a discre- 
tionary power left in the minister to give what part 


of it to whom he pleases. 


In all other respects, they are like the Indepen- 


dents, and differ but little from them, except in the 


article of baptism. How far such men act consis- 


tently with the rules, laid down in the gospel, is not 
our business to enquire. 'T'o be censorious is in- 


consistent with that impartiality which should at 
all times distinguish the character of an historlan; 


do be remiss in taking notice of some abuses, would 


point out a e e ee Let God be true, 
and let every man be a lia. 
Oft the Arian and Socinian Anabaptists. 


Wr have already taken notice of chose Anabap- 
tists who are called Calvinists, we must now pro- 
ceed to consider such as are of a different denomi- 
nation | | | 

The first Arian Baptist preacher in England was 


- Dr. John Gale, who made his first public appear- 


ance about the beginning of this century, That 
he was a man of some learning cannot be denied, 
and his book, in answer to Dr. Wall,, discovers 
amazing abilities. But, notwithstanding all this, 


he contracted, in his early youth; the most violent 


prejudices against every thing, either in Calvinism 
or Arminianism. The most part of his sermons, 
consisted of invectives against the godhead of 
Christ, and what was practical, consisted of no 
more than what a common Heathen would have 


delivered. No mention of Christ as a Redeemer, | 


no notice of his offices as a mediator, no enlivening 
hope of pardon through his merits or acceptance, 
in consequence of his righteousness, —but a heavy 
commentary on the words virtue, good men, and 
all such other titles as we find mentioned in Hea- 
then authors. | 95 
In consequence of this man's preaching, a sort of 
Schism took place among the Anabaptists, but of a 
r nature. * |; 
e clergy encreased, and the laity decreased. 
There is something in this, resembling the conduct 
of tive hundred shop-keepers setting up in a city, 
to sell a new commodity, while, at the same time, 
they could not have one hundred customers, It is 
certain, that no man can live without the common 
necessaries of life; for self- preservation is the first 


| 


| 


| 


deserted of hearers. | 
neral, such as an ancient Heathen would blush at. 
Every thing that strikes at the root of the funda- 


| his name. | 


secrets to us. 


principle in natural religion. Poverty Should be 


borne with resignation, when it comes as an ordi- 
nary dispensation of Divine Providence; but we 
are not to court poverty. This much, however, 
is certain, that these men, in consequence of havin 

denied the divinity of Christ and of the Holy Ghost, 


drove the greatest part of their hearers away, so that 


their families were left in distress. 

In all disputed points concerning religion, it is 
best to err on the safe side, that is, it is much better 
to rest satisfied with a declaration of our own igno- 
rance, than to run into an opposite extreme. It 
is certain, that the doctrine of the trinity is taught 
both in the Old and New Testament, and it is 
cqually certain, that we are not able to comprehend 
it. Then in such cases, is it not much better to 
wait with humility, till God lays open all these 


In all these things, acknowledge th* Almighty first, 
And where we can't unriddle, learn to trust. | 


Wich respect to the discipline of these Arian Ana- 
baptists, they have but little, and their meetings are 
Their discourses are in ge- 


mentals of Christianity, has been adopted by them, 
and properly speaking, they may be considered as 
enemies to Christianity. Is it che resurrection of 
the body, they are sure to start some doubts cbn- 
cerning it ? 


through the redemption wrought by Christ? It is 


This brings to our remembrance what Sir Mat- 


thew Hale says, namely, that nothing can make the 
people so immoral as moral preaching. 


In their teremonies there are no differences be- 


tween them, and the Calvinistical Anabaptists, only 


that the Ariaus admit any person whatever to com- 


municate with them, who only subscribe towards 
supporting their meetings. 


1] the ministers of their persuasions, are such as 


have received a liberal education, so in that particu- 


lar they differ from many others. But notwith⸗ 
Standing all their. learning, they are left to starve. 


Undoubtedly, the hatred these men have to Christ 
Jesus as a mediator, must be very shocking. when 
they can subject themselves to all sorts of want, 
that they may have an opportunity of blaspheming 
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s it the mediatorial office of Christ? 
It is laughed at with contempt. Is it the salvation 


There 
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commonly call the Christian sabbath. And here 


bours, and pronounced the whole to be good. This 


Ax ACCOUNT or 


There are not many of them at present in Eng- 


land; for this much is certain, that no attachments 


to systems will ever go down with the people where 
the doctrine is not popular. They have no rule by 
which they can proceed in church censures; for as 


. * * . » | 
there is no gate to come in, so there is no opposition 


against their going out. | 


THE SABATTARIANS. 


Christian knowledge as the Heathens. Their mi. 
nisters are enemies to the gospel, but the people 
do not 80. much as know any thing concerning try: 
religion. However, we shall have oceasion to 
speak of some sects more inconsiderable than those, 
and such as are but little known by the generality 


a word, these people are, perhaps, as destitute of 


| of people in the present age. 


— 


* 
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TIN treating of these people, there are two things 
1 necessaty to be considered. ES. 

First, their -gencral principles; and secondly, 
their present state. 


. Wn | 
As for their principles, we are naturally led to 
enquire into the origin -and authenticity of what we 


the following questions naturally present themselves | 
to us for solution. 

First, is it a moral principle, that one day in seven 
Should be kept holy to God? | 

To this it is answered, that it is not moral, nor 
has it any connection with-natural religion. That 
some of our time should be set apart for the wor- 
ship of the Divine being, is beyond all manner of 
dispute, but that one day in seven, or in seven 
hundred should be observed, natural religion does 
not point out. 

Secondly, was this a patriarchal institution? 

The answer is, it was not, for it took place long 
before. We read, that when God finished the glo- 
rious work of the creation, he rested from his la- 


Was on the seventh day, and it is intimated, that the 
seventh day from that period, should be a time of 
rest among men. : 

It is impossible, at this distance of time, to say in 
what manner this sacred institution was attended to 
in the antideluvian world. Perhaps, . nay it is pro- 
bable, that the neglect of this institution, was one 
of those sins, for which the people were · destroyed 
by the deluge. 
in seven was observed by the patriarchs, cannot now 


to the observance of it, that man 


Whether the sabbath, or one day 


accounts we have of them, it is not so much 5 
mentioned, although the narrative is particular in 
other things. | 

But then it will'be-enquired in the third place, 
was the observation of one day in seven among the 
Jews, a ceremonial or a moral institution? The an- 
swer is, that in some sense it was both ceremonial 
and moral ; ceremonial so far as it was connected 
with the Jewish law; moral, as being the effect cf 
some Divine revelation. As a'ceremonial practice, 
it took place among theJews ; and it is well known, 
that these people were so superstitiously attached 
hundreds of 
them were massacred by Antiochus Epiphanes, be- 
cause they would not fight on that da 

On the other hand, the moral ob 
quite of a different nature, for it was reasonable that 


some time should be set apart for the worship of the 


Divine Being, and as the ſews believed that the 
high command came from God, so they were under 
the most absolute and indisputable necessity to con- 
sider it as moral. jo | 
There is a — in natural religion, which 
cannot be known unless we attend to the state of 
man in this world. But in Divine Revelation, there 


is a necessity of believing, that whatever God re- 


veals is moral. If we believe a precept inculcated 
by Divine Revelation, we must believe it to be mo- 
ral; for what can be immoral that God prescribes 
as a duty. In judging of all these things, we are 
to consider, how far the evidence will support us 
e the whole of the argument, and then, if 
any doubt arises we are to draw the line between 


be known; only thus much is certain, that in all the 


natural and revealed religion. 1 5 8 


ligation was 
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due dh lende un n cengider: ther ante of the 
Christian sabbath, under the New Testament dis- 


we to the New Testament dispensation, | 
here is a grand question indeed. It is certain, that 


Christ came to put an end to all carnal ordinances 
in the law of Moses. He came not to destroy any 
thing moral in that law, but to fulfil in his own 

person, every thing pointed out by the different 
| types and, shadows. Christ taught the Jews that 
the sabbath should be kept, but not in the manner 
they did it; for the Pharisees had made it a rule, 
not so much as to do. 
that day. To convince them of the depravity of 
their conduct, he asked them, or rather asked 
| their consclences, whether it was lawful to do 

well on the sabbath day, and then wrought a 
miracle. 777 ; 


When Christ said, it is finished, the whole law 


of carnal ordinances. fell to the ground, and the veil 
| of the temple-was rent, and the partition wall was 
| broken down that separated the Jews from the Gen- 
tles. What command Christ gave to his disciples 
cöncerning their keeping the day of his resurrection, 


cannot be known. Whether he did 80 or not, this 


much is certain, that his disciples considered the 


good to. the afflicted on | 


| first day of the week: as coming in the room of the 


jewish sabbath- | 


Thus we read (Acts Wr. J.) « And upon the first 


day of the week, when the disciples came together 
to break bread; Paul unto them. 


Now it is not said, that he called them together, 


but that he found them met there according to their 
constant practice. In the Revelation (i. 10.) St. 
John says, I was in the spirit on the Lord's day.“ 
Now whether Christ desired them to remember 
him on that day, or whether they did it in gratitude 
for the many blessings he had procured for them, is. 
not certainly known. EY | Et + | 
| It seems, however, that many of the Christians 
| Galatia kept the Jewish sabbath, for which the 
were severely reprimanded by the apostle Paul. 
However, it was the uniform custom of the primi- 
ave Christians, to meet on the first day of the week, 
s frequently as they had an opportunity. But this 

duty could not be imposed, because many of the 
rst converts were slavess. 

When the church obtained peace, under the 
emperor Constantine, then the first day of the week 
was religiously observed as the Christian sabbath, 
and about two hundred years aſterwards, the em- 
| 2 N e e, edict, commanding, 


— 


| 
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| that all Christians should observe that day, by at- 


tending public worship in the churches. 
never since been observed by the Christians as we 
know of, except those whom we are just going to 
mention. POR. | 


1 


—_— 


Account ot the Calvinistical Sabattarians. 


These people, called Cavinistical Sabattarians are 
| all Anabaptists; though they are not very nume- 
rous, yet they are very rigid in their notions. They 
say, that the institution of the sabbath is not cere- 
monial but moral, because it took place immediately 
after the creation. They add further, that there 
must have been somd traditional account of its be- 


ing observed by the patriarchs, else Moses would 


never have inserted it into his law. 


It is certain, that many of the rites in the Jewish 


law, were observed by the patriarchs; for it is gene- 
them to a system. And if this was the case, say 


these ancient fathers. a 


There seems not to be much force in this part of-. 


the argument, for we cannot suppose that the very 
men, who were called and instracted by our Saviour 
himself, would have kept the 'resurrection day in- 
Stead of the Seventh sabbath. To this we may add, 
that as God ordered the seventh day of the week 
to be observed, in-memory of the creation, and as 
the work of man's redemption was the greatest 
event that ever took place here below, so it was. 
necessary that it should be commemorated as long as 
the existence of time, till Christ should make his 


to consider the subject; and it is certain, that no- 

thing can be more dangerous, vague and uncertain, 
than to take disputed points of religion by infe- 

rence or implication, wheu at the same time, a better 
proof offered itself. | | 
day of the week as the Christian sabbath, hath been 
uniformly observed by all those who bear that 
name, except a few; and this is evidence much 
stronger than any thing that can be taken by impli- 
cation. Thus far we think the argument rests in 
favour of those who keep the first day of the week as 
the Christian sabbath, but we are not to dictate to 
any one. Men are to be judged by the evidence 


b S. © 


of their consciences, in consequenoe of that degree 
n . of 


It has 


rally allowed, that Moses did no more than reduce 
they, why might not the sabbath be observed by 


second appearance. This is certainly the best way 


Now it is certain, that the observation of the first 
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of knowledge which they have had opportunity of 


acquiring. | 5 

'These Calvmistical Sabattarians differ in nothing 
from the Calvinistical Anabaptists, except in wor- 
shipping God on Saturday. They have very little 
discipline in the churches or meetings, and their 
sermons are generally void of exhortations. They 
are very morose in their tempers, and in general 
uncharitable to those who differ from them in sen- 
timents. . ET 
- When they admit members among them, they 
are very strict in making enquiries into all that can 


be known concerning all those notions they formerly 


embraced. They also enquire into their moral 
characters; for although these people believe that 
no moral duties can be of any service in the article 
of religion, yet they like to be moral themselves 
and to have moral people among them. - 
Their public devotions are the same as those of 
the Independents and Calvinistical Anabaptists ; and 
when they excommunicate one of their members, 
they seldom re- admit him to their communion. 
hey have but few hearers, and these are in ge- 
neral so pliable, that they keep both the Jewish and 


Christian sabbaths. Here is an inconsistency, not 


only in speculation, but in practice; but what can 
bind) frog” for in human nature? It is possible, that 
these people will die away with the present gene- 
ration ; for as they were neyer very numerous, $0 
they are daily dropping off, They are all millena- 
rians, that is, they believe that Christ will reign a 
thousand years on the earth ; which notion is em- 
braced by many of the other Dissenters. There 


mentioning, nor do they make much figure at pre- 
Kent. 3 1 i 8 N 


| = 
The Arian Sabattarians, 


These people are most pliant of any inthe world, 
for they generally act in a double capacity. Thus 
they preach in tlicir own meetings on Saturdays, as 
the real sabbath, agd in other meetings on Sun- 
days, as the Christian sabbath. Upon thus last, 
however, it is probable that they are rather a sort 
of assistants to the Arian Anabaptists, Rut let them 
act from whatever moyves they think proper, yet 
this much is certain, they are not popular. 

It is remarkable, that whatever popularity may 
take place — the vulgar, yet when men of 

C 


Kgowledge prea 
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primitive simplicity, they are generally followe;, 
and they are obeyed in consequence of their lire; 
being a practical comment on their preaching. On 
the other hand, when a preacher forsakes the po. 
pel of Christ, and attempts to deprive him of hi; 
glory, the people sit with. indifference- under his 
cold lifeless discourses, and they drop off one by 
one, while the poor infatuated preacher js for. 

en. ; 4 8 a 
We have already seen how this applies to the 
cause of the Arians in general, and to none can it 
be more particularly applied than to the Arian 
Sabattarians, If ever they mention the name of 
Christ it is with some mark of reproach, and not 
with that mark of reverence one would naturally 
expect from those who would make us believe they 
were his followers. W 

But here let us stop a little, Perhaps these men 
are not Christians. They observe part of the 
Jewish law, but they reject the divinity of Christ. 
They pretend to a more than ordinary zeal for the 
sacred scriptures, and yet their sermons are no- 
thing more than dull moral They have 
this advantage, however, above the Calvinistical 
3 in that they exhort their people to 


N would not be difficult for a man of understand- 
ing to make a good sermon out of two of theirs; 
for the Calvinistical Sabattarians would furnish hin 
with speculation, and the Arians with duty. 

As these men are, in general, necessitous for the 
necessaries of life, and as they are but little regarded 


| by those few people who follow them, so some 
are no other particulars relating to them worth 


of them are obliged either to follow mechanical 
employments, or, if they have education, to keep 


schools. 


* 


And here we wauld make an abservation that 


| perhaps was never before committed to writing, 
I] namely, that the Arians, Socinians, and Arminians, 


all sing in their public worship Dr. W atts's Psalms. 
Now it is well known that the doctor's imitation 
af the Psalms is purely Calvinistical; and how 
these men who deny the divinity of Christ and the 
Holy Ghost, can sing that in their public worship 
which is totally opposite to their principles, we are 
not able to account for. | : 

| To hear a minister preach a full hour against af 
the glories of Christ's kingdom, and at the same 
time, order a Psalm to be sung in public worship 


| contradictory to what he had before advanced, 's 


one of the greatest paradoxes in the world. Nay 
we will nat hesitate to declare, that it is a very be- 


the truths of the opel in their 


rious matter. For true religion is of an uniform 
rious m For true relig re 


Ax ACCOUNT or Tye FRIENDS, ox QUAKERS. 


nature no part of it must class or interfere with 


another; all must be beautiful, regular, and uni- 


form; but how can this be found where there is a 
total opposition. ; 

These people admit their members by immersion 
in riper years, but indeed they make so few con- 
verts, that they do not practice this ceremony 
much. The person to be baptized, has a declara- 
tion of his faith drawn up on purpose for him by 
the minister, who reads it to the people that are in 
the meeting. | | 

This confession has always something in it 
against the trinity, and m_ all systems of divi- 
nity; and yet these people are the most systemati- 


— 


tt 
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cal in the world, for every one has a system of his 


own. N 
They have no manner of discipline, which in- 


deed would be unnecessary ; for what great occa - 


sion has that schoolmaster for a rod, whose school 
contains but few scholars. In their public worship 
they are like the other Arian Dissenters, and t 
enerally select a chapter of the bible to read be- 
— sermon. They read their sermons to the peo- 
ple in a dull lifeless manner, so that it cannot be 
supposed that they will make much impression 
upon them. Probably in a few years they will be 


totally extinct ; for at present, perhaps, there are 


not a great number in the nation. 


AN ACCOUNT OF THE FRIENDS, COMMONLY CALLED 


| is treating of these people in an historical man- 
ner, we are obliged to have recourse to much 
tenderness. That they differ from the generality 
of Protestants in some of the capital points of reli- 
gion cannot be denied, and yet, as Protestant Dis- 
enters, they are jncluded under the description of 
the toleration act, It is not our business to enquire 
whether people of similar sentiments had any ex- 
istence in the primitive ages of Christianity; per- 


haps, in some respects 3 had not; but we are 


to write of them not as what they were but what 
they now are. That they have b treated b 
several writers in a very contemptuous manner is 
certain ; that they did not deserve such treatment 
is = certain. | 2 5 

he appellation Quakers was bestowed upon 
them as à term of reproach, in consequence of 


their apparent convulsions which they laboured 


under when they delivered their discourses, be- 
cause they imagined they were the effect of Divine 


inspiration. 
U is not our business, at present, to enquire 
whether the sentiments of these people are agree- 
able to the gospel, but this much is certain, that 
the first lea | 


man of obscure birth, who had hi first existence in 


er of them, as a separate body, was a 


*— 
. 


QUAKERS. 


Leicestershire, about the year 1624. In speaking 
of this man we shall deliver our own sentiments in 


an historical manner, and joining these to what has 
been said by the Friends themselves, we shall en- 
deavour to ſurnish out a complete narrative. 

He was descended of honest and respected pa- 
rents, who brought him up in the national religion: 


but from a child he appeared religious, still, solid, 


and observing, beyond his years, and uncommonl 

knowing in divine things. He was brought up to 
husbandry and other count 
particularly inclined to the solitary occupation of a 
Shepherd ; an employment, says our author, 
that very well suited his mind in several respects, 


both for its innocency and solitude; and was 


a just emblem of his after ministry and service.“ 
In the year 1646, he entirely forsook the national 
church, in whose tenets he had been brought up, 


as before observed; and in 1647 he travelled into 
Derbyshire and Nottinghamshire, without any 
set purpose of visiting particular places, but in a 
] solitary manner he walked through Several towns 
and villages, which way soever 


is mind turncd. 
He fasted much, says Sewell, “and walked often 
in retired places, with no ether companion but his 


bible.“ le visited the most retited and religious 
people · 


business, and was 
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people. in those parts, says Penn, and some 


there were, short of few, if any, in this nation, 


who waited for the consolation cf srael night and 


day; as Zacharias, Anna, and Simeon, did of old 


time. Jo these he was sent, and these he sought 
out in the neighbouring counties, and among them 
he sojourned till his more ample ministry came 
upon him. At this time he taught, and was an 


example of silence, endeavouring to bring them 
from self· performances; testifying of, and turning 


them to, the light of Christ within them, and en- 
couraging them to wait in patience, and to feel the 


power of it to stir in their hearts, that their know- | 


ledge and worship of God might stand in the 
power of an endless life, which was to be found in 
the light, as it was obeyed in the manifestation of it 
in man: for in the word was life, and that life is the 
light of men. Life in the word, light in men; and 
lite in-men too, as the light is obeyed ; the children 


of the * living by the life of che word, by which 


the word begets them __ to God, which is the 
generation and new birth, without which there is 


no coming into the kingdom of God; and th which 


whoever comes 1s greater than John ; that is, than 


John's dispensation, which was not that of the N 
kingdom, but the consummation of the legal, and 


fore-running of the gospel times, the time of the 


kingdom. Accordingly several meetings were ga- 


thered in those parts; and thus his time was em- 
N for some years. 3 WO TY 
n the year 1659, © he had a visitation of the 


great work of God in the earth, and of the way 
that he was to go forth, in a public ministry, to 


begin it.“ He directed bis course northward, 
and in every place where he came, if not before 
he came to it, he had his particular exercise and 
service shewn to him, so that the Lord was his 
Jeader indeed.” He made great numbers of con- 
verts to his opinions, and many pious and good 
men joined him in his ministry. These were 
drawn forth especially to visit the public assemblies, 


to reprove, reform, and exhort them; sometimes 


in markets, fairs, streets, and by the highway-side, 
calling people to repentance, and to return to 
the Lo 
directing them to the light of Christ within them, 
to see, examine, and to consider their ways by, and 
to eschew the evil, and to do the good and accep- 
table will of God.“ 1 

They were not without opposition in the work 
they imagined themselves called to, being often 
set in the stocks, stoned, beaten, whipped and im- 


prisoned, though as our author observes, honest 
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| women went in a plain and simple dress, different 


One of them in a letter to the protector, Oliver 


with their hearts as well as their mouths; 


men of good report, that had left wives, children, 
| houses, and lands, to visit them with a living call 
to repentance. But these coercive methods rather 
forwarded than abated their zeal, and in those parts 

they brought over many proselytes, and amongst 
them several magistrates, and others of the betier 
sort. They apprehended the Lord had forbidden 
them to pull off their hats to any one, high or low, 
and required them to speak to the e without 
distinetion, in the lar of thou and thee. 
They scrupled bidding people good morrow, or 
good night; nor might they bend the knee to any 
one, even in supreme authority. Both men and 


} from the fashion of the times. They neither gave 
nor accepted any titles of respect or honour, nor 
would they call any man master on earth. Several 
texts of scriptute they quoted in defence of these 
singularities; such as swear not at all. How can 
ye believe who receive honour one of another, and 
seek not the honour which comes from God only ? 
&c. &c. They placed the basis of religion in an 
2 extragrdinary impulse of the 


holy spirit. 
In 1654, their first separate meeting in London 
Was in the house of Robert Dring, in Watling 
| $treet, for by that time they had spread themselves. 
into all parts. of the kingdom, and had in many 

| Pes set up meetings or assemblies, particularly in 
mcashire and the adjacent parts, but they were still 
exposed to great persecutions and trials of every kind. 


Cromwell, represents, that though there are no pe- 
nal laws in force obliging men to comply with the 
established religion, yet the Quakers are exposed 
upon other accounts; they are fined and imprisoned 
for refusing to take an oath; for not paying their 
tithes; for disturbing the public assemblies, and 
meeting in the streets, and places of public resort; 
some of them have been whipped for vagabonds, and. 
for their plain speeches to the magistrate. 
Under favour of the then toleration, they opened 
| their meetings at the Bull and Mouth in Aldersgate- 
street, where women; as well as men were mov 
to speak. Their zeal transported them. to some ex- 
travagances, which laid them still more open to the 
lash of their enemies, who exercised various severi- 
ties upon them throughout the next reign. Upon 
the suppression of Venner's mad insurrection, Nc: 
Tf having published a proclamation, for- 
idding the Anabaptists, Quakers, and fifth monar- 
chy men, to assemble or meet together under pre- 
tence of worshipping God, except it be. in some 
0 5 = © parochial 
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>chial church, chapel, or in private houses, by 
consent of the persons there inhabiting, all meet- 
ings in other places, being declared to be unlawful 
and riotous, & e. &e. the en thought it expe- 
dient to address the king thereon, which they did in 
the following words: FOR. . 


0h King Charles | 

« Our desire is that thou mayest live for ever 
in the fear of God and thy council. We beseech 
thee and thy council, to read these following lines 
in tender bowels, and compassion for our souls, 
and for your good. | | 

0 And this consider, we are about four hundred 
imprisoned, in and about this city, of men and 
women from their families, besides, in the county 
gaols, about ten hundred, we desire that our meet- 
ings may not be broken up, but that all may 
come to à fair trial, that our innocency may be 
cleared up. | * IE. | 

« . t6th day, eleventh month, 1660.“ 


On the 28th of the same month, they published 
the declaration referred to in their address, entitled, 


A declaration from the harmless and innocent 


people of God called Quakers, against all sedition, 
, Plotters, and fighters in the world, for removi 
the ground of jealousy and suspicion, from bot 
magistrates and people in the kingdom, concerni 

wars and fightings. It was presented to the king 
the 218t day of the eleventh; month, 1660, and he 
promised them u his royal word, that they 
*hould not suffer tber opinions, as long as they 
lied peaceably; but his promises were very little 
regarded afterwards, 

In 1661, they assumed courage to petition the 
house of lords for a toleration of their religion, and 


for a dispensation from taking the oaths which they 


held unlawful,. not from any- disaﬀection to the 
government, or a belief that they were less obliged 
dy an affirmation, but from a-permasion that all 
oaths were unlawful ; and that Swearing" uporr the 
most solemn occasions was: forbidden in the New 


Testament. Their petition was rejected, and instead 


of granting them relief, an act was against 
them, the preamble to vrhich set forth, That 


* * 
* 


— a eee alawful. with patience and modes 
ful, en 7 
| ee. upon occasion of the Rye-house plot, in 
1682, thought proper to declare their innocence off 
that sham plot, in an address to the king, 
| appealing 
| IE qo not allow them to take up de- 
1 145 ; : 


at an oath, even before a magistrate, is u 
and contrary to the word of God; and whereas, 
under pretence of religious worship, the said per- 
dong do assemble in great numbers in several parts 
of the kingdom, Separating themselves from the 
2 og majesty's subjects, and the public con- 


| 


* 


— 


_ 


N 


| 


* 
x 


ö 
N 
; 


, 
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eee and usual places of divine worship: be 
it therefore enacted, that if any such persons, after 
the 24th of March 1661-2, shall refuse to take an 
oath when lawfully tendered, or persuade others 
ro do it, or maintain in writing or otherwise, the- 


unlawfulness of taking an oath ; or if they shall 


asse mble for religious worship, to the number of 


| five or more, of the age of fifteen, they shall for 
the first offence forfeit five pounds; for the second, 


ten pounds; and for the third shall abjure the 
realm, or be transported to the plantations: and the 


justices of peace at their _ sessions may hear and. 
finally determine in the affair.” a 


This act had a most dreadful effect upon the 
Quakers, though it was well known and notorious 
these conscientious persons were far from sedition, 


or disaffection to the government, George Fox, 
in bis address to the king, acquaints him that three 
ir friends had been 
imprisoned since his majesty's restoration; that 


thousand and sixty-eiglit of 


their meetings were daily broken up by men with. 
clubs and arms, and their friends thrown into the 


water, and trampled under foot till the blood gushed. 
out, which gave rise to their meeting in the open 


streets. A relation was printed, signed by twelve 
witnesses, which says that more than four thousand 


two hundred Quakers were imprisoned; and of 


them five hundred were in and about London, 
and the suburbs; several of whom were dead in. 


the goals. 
| 1 they even gloried in their sufferings, 


vrhich encreased every day; so that in 1665, and 


the intermediate years, they were harrassed without 


example. As they persisted resolutely to assemble, 


openly, at the Bull and Mouth, before mentioned, 


the soldiers, and other officers, dragged them. from 
thence to prison, till Newgate was filled with them, 


and multitudes died of close confinement, in thae 


and other goals. a 8 | 
Six red of them, says an account published 
at this time, were in prison, merely for religion- 


sake, of whom several were banished to the plan- 


tations. In short, says Mr. Neale, the Quakers: 
ve such full. employment to the informers, that 
they had less leisure to attend the meetings of other 


Dissenters. 
Yet, under all these calamities, they behaved: - 


towards the govern- 


11 ess wherein, 
to the scarcher of. all. hearts, they say, 
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Fensive arms, much less to avenge themselves for 


r| 


the injuries they receive from others: that the 
continually for che king's safety and preservation; 
and therefore take this occasion humbly to beseech 


his majesty to compassionate their suffering friends, 


with whom the gaols are so filled, that they want air, 
to the apparent hazard of their lives and to the en- 
dangering an infection in divers places. Besides, 
many houses, shops, barns and fields are ransacked, 
and the goods, corn and cattle swept away, to the 
discouraging trade and husbandry, and n 
reat numbers of quiet and industrious people; an 
this for no other cause, but for the exercise of a ten- 
der conscience in the worship of Almighty God, 
who is the sovereign Lord and King of men's con- 
sciences. | 


On the accession of James II. they addressed that 


monarch honestly and plainly, telling him, we are 
come to testify our sorrow for the death of our good 


friend Charles, and our joy for thy being made our 
governor, We are told thou art not of the persua- 
sion of the church of England, no more than we; 
therefore we hope thou wilt grant us the same libert 

which thou allowest thyself, which doing, we wb 


thee all manner of happiness. 


When James, by his dispensing power, granted 
liberty to the Disseuters, they began to enjoy some 
rest from their troubles; and indeed it was high time, 
for they were swelled to an enormous amount. They, 
the year beſore this, to them glad release, in a peti- 


tion to James for a cessation of their sufferings, set 


forth, that of late above one thousand five hundred 


of their friends, both men and women, and that 


now there remain one thousand three hundred and 
cighty-three; of which two hundred are women, 
many under sentence of præmunire; and more than 
three hundred near it, for refusing the oath of alle- 

iance, because they could not swear. "Three hun- 
Fred and fifty have died in prison since the year 1680; 
in London the gaol of Newgate hail been crowded, 
within this two years, sometimes with near wee 


in a room, whereby several have been suffocated, 
and others, who have been taken out sick, have died | 


of malignant fevers within a few days. Great vio- 
lences, outrageous distresses, aed woeful havock and 
spoil have been made upon people's goods and estates, 
by a company of idle, extravagant and merciless 
informers, by persecutions on the conventicle-act, 


and others; also on qui tam writs, and on other 


processes, for twenty pounds a month, and two 
thirds of their estates scized for the king. Some had 
not a bed left to rest on, others had.no cattle to till 
the ground, nor corn for feed or bread, nor tools to 
work with; the said informers and bailiffs in some 


——_——. 
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places breaking into houses, and N great waste 
and spoil, under pretence. of serving the king an! 
the church. Our religious assemblies have been 
cha ged at common law with being rioters and dis. 
turhers of the public peace whereby great numbers 
have been confined in prison without regard to age, 
and many confined in holes and dungeons. Ile 


seizing for twenty pounds a month has amountel to 


many thousands, and several who have employed 
some hundreds of poor people in manufactures, ate 
disabled to do any more, by reason of long impri. 
sonment, they spare neither widow nor fatherlcss, 
nor have they so much as a bed to lie on. The in- 
formers are both witnesses and prosecutors, to thc 
ruin of great numbers of sober families; and justices 


of the peace have been threatened with the forfeiture 


of one hundred pounds, if they do not issue out 
warrants upon their informations. With this peti- 
tion they presented a list of their friends in prison, 
in the several counties, amounting to four hundred 
and sixty. | SIS. | 
During the reign of king James II. these people 
were, through the intcrcession of their friend Mr. 
Penn, — with greater indulgence than ever they 
had been before. I hey were now become extremely. 
numerous in many parts of the country, and the 
settlement of Pennsylvania taking place soon after, 
many of them went over to America. There they 
enjoyed the blessings of a peaceful government, and 
cultivated the arts of honest industry. 
As the whole colony was the property of Mr. 
Penn, so he invited people of all denominations to 
come and settle with him. An universal liberty of 


conscience tcok place: and in this new colony the 


natural rights of mankind were, for the first time 
established. N 33 
These Friends are, in the present age, à very 
harmless inoffensive body of people; but of that we 
shall take more notice hereafter. By their wise re- 
gulations, they not only do honour to themse]ves, 
be they are of vast service to the community; 
d here we are led to consider their tenets with 
q —— to the grand articles of the Christian faith, 
and their discipline concerning church communion. 
They profess faith in God, by his only begotten 
son Jesus Christ, as being their light and life, as 
well as their only way to the father, and a mediator 
with the father. That God createdall things by 4 
son Jesus Christ; and that the father, the Word an 


the holy spirit are one Divine Being, inseparable, 


one true living and eternal God, blessed for cv! 
That the — or son of man in the fulness of time, 
took our nature upon him and became a perfect 2 
according to the flesh; was miraculously u 
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by the power. of the Holy Ghost, and born of the 
Virgin Mary; declared to be the son of God, accor- 
ding, to, the spirit of sanctificution, by the resurrec- 
lou from the dead. I hat in this word was life, and 


the same life was the light of men, the life and light 


within us; and that men are to believe in this light, 
Christ Jesus. 


That as man he died for our sins, rose again, and 


was raise up into glory; he having by that one great 


universal offering, become a sacrifice for peace, 


atonement, and reconciliation between God and man. 


That jesus, who sitteth on the right-hand of the 


Majesty of Heaven, is our king, high- priest and 
prophet, in his church, and 17 spirit also maketh 
intercession in our hearts. That the gospel of this 
grace shouhl be preached in the name of the Father, 
don, and Holy Ghost, being one in power, wisdom 
and goodness in the work of man's salvation, and 
that all our prayers are answered by the father thro” 
the son. ; 4:0 
That Christ's body that was crucified was not the 
godhead, yet, by the power of God, it was raised 
from the = nged into a more glorious condi- 
tion, and ascended into heaven. 55 
Firm and living faith in Christ Jesus the son of the 
living God respects his being and fulness, and also 
his making himself known in the soul in every de- 
gree of his light, life, spirit, grace, and truth, the 
immediate cause, author, object, and strength of our 
living faith ; which light and life of the son of God, 
when truly observed and followed, will bring us to 
the adoption of sons. Fir 
It is true, we are not to undervalue the holy scrip- 
tures, nor slight the preaching of the word, as bein 
outward helps and instruments in the hand of God 
for the conversion of sinners, nor do we set them 
up in opposition to the light of the spirit of God or 
Christ within; for his faithful messengers are 
ministers thereof to turn people to the same spirit and 
light within them. | 
It is certain, that great is the mystery of godliness 
in itself; that God should be manifested in the flesh; 
and it is a great and precious mystery of godliness 
and Christianity, that Christ should be spiritually and 


. 


effectually manifested in men's hearts. Christ is re- 


vealed to all true believers, freeing them from the 
bondage of sin, in their wisdom, righteousness, sanc- 
tiication, and redemption. is mystery of godli- 
ness in its own, bein | 
be testified, preached and believed, where God is 
pleased to give commission, and prepare people's 
hearts for the ame. ws | * 

. As touching the resurrection of the dead, we be- 
lieve as the scripture testifies, © that if in this life 


N 


and glory, hath been and must 
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we only have hope, we are of all men the most mi- 
serable. I hat the soul or spirit of every man or 
woman shall be resumed in its own d-<tiact aud pro- 
per being, and every soul shall have its proper body, 
as God is pleased to give it. A natural boy is 80wn, 
a spiritual body is raised; and though this cortupti- 
ble shall put on incorruption, and this mortal shall 
put on immortality, the change shall be such as 
flesh and blood cannot inherit the Kingdom of God, 
so we expect our bodies to be spiritual in the resur- 
rection, and that they shall far excel what our bo- 
dies are at present; but how the dead are raised, or 
with what body they come, we submit to the wis- 
dom and pleasure of. Almighty God; for we cannot 
presume to determine. | 

As to the doctrine of the final judgment, we be- 
lieve, that God hath committed all judgment unto 
his son jesus Christ. and he is appointed to be both 
the judge of quick and dead, and of the states and 
end of all mankind. That Jesus Christ, who has 80 
deeply suffered, and endured so many indignities 
shall in the last and great day manifestly appear in 
plory, attended with all his glorious and heaven]; 
host and retinue, to the terror and amazement of all 
those who have denied him; but to the glory and 
triumph of the righteous, the faithful followers 
and friends of Christ. It is a righteous thing 
with God, that they who suffer with him, 
should appear with him in glory and dignity, when 
he shall appear at last to judge the world and princes 
thereof. Whilst those who now evade and reject 
the inward convictions and judgment of the light, - 
and shut up the records or books thereof in their 
own consciences; they shall be at last wpened, and 
every thing judged of the things recorded therein, 
according to their works. N | 

These articles are generally approved of by most 
of those Christians whom we call orthodox ; but as 
a charge was brought against the Quakers for having 
embraced the notions of Socinus, in. vindication of 
themselves they added a few more articles to their 


| creed. These are as follows: 


I. That Jesus of Nazareth, who was born of the 
Virgin Mary, is the true Messiah, the Christ the 


son of God, to whom all the prophets are witness ; 


and that we do highly value his death, sufferings, 
works, offices, and merits, for the redemption of 
mankind, with his laws, doctrines and ministry. 

II. That this very Christ of God, who is the 


| lamb of God that taketh away all the. sins of the 


world, was slain, was dead, and is alive for ever 
in his eternal glory, dominion and power with the 


e 


III. That 
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III. That the holy scriptures are of Divine autho- 6 
= as being given by the inspiration of Gd. 
V. And that magistracy, or civil government, 
is God's ordinance, the good ends thereof being for 
the punishment of evil doers, and the praise of Sow 
that do well. 


These articles were added by one George White- 
head, a noted man among them; and here it may 
he necessary to observe, that these people pay very 

eat regard to the scriptures, and to many other 

trines of the gospel. 1 

Baptism is not practised by these people. They 
say, that it is not outward washing with water 
that makes the heart clean, by which men are fitted 
for heaven. Mr. Barclay, in his apology, endea- 
vours fo prove this proposition in the following 
manner, viz. ** As there is one Lord, and one faith, 
80 there is one baptiem, which is not the putting 
away the filth of the flesh, but the answer of a 
conscienee before God, by the resurrection of ſesus 
Christ. And this baptism is a. pure and spiritual 
thing; that is, the baptism of the spirit, and by 
which we are buried with him; that being washed 
and purged from our sins, we may walk in newness 
of life; of which the baptism of John was only a 
figure, which was commanded for a time, and'not 
to continue for ever.“ Such are the sentiments of 
this learned: man concerning infant baptism, or 
in general all water baptism whatever. He adds 
further that infant baptism is a mere human inven- 
non ; for which neither precept nor practice is to 
be found in scripture. 

Concerning the sacrament of the Lord's supper, 
he advances, that the communion. of the bod 
and blood of Christ is inward and spiritual, wha 
is the participation of his flesh and blood, by: which 
the infant man is daily nourished in the hearts of 
those in whom Christ dwells ; of which things the 
breaking of bread by Christ with his disciples 
was a figure, which they even used in the church 
for a time, who had received the substance for the 
cause of the weak; even in abstaining from things 
of one 
another's feet, and the anointing of the sick with, 
oil; all which are commanded with no less autho-- 
rity and golemnity than the former; yet seeing 
they ate only the shadows of better things, so they 
cease in oh as have obtained the substance.“ 

It is not our business to enquire whether Mr.. 
Barclay's sentiments be true or not; his apology,, 
however, was soon after its first publication trans- 
lated into Latin, which even led foreigners to oe 
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it; and the author has seen translations of it into 

French, German, and Low Dutch. 
Having thus far considered the principles of the 

Friends, commonly called Quakers, we shall pro- 


| ceed to give some account of the various parts of 


| 


their discipline. 25 2 4 
In 1667, George Fox recommended the setting 
up of monthly meetings throughout the nation, tlie 
friends having only their quarterly meetings, 
And the Lord appeared (says George) unto me, 
and bid me see what I must do, and how men and 
women's monthly and quarterly meetings should be 
ordered aud es d in England, and other na- 
tions, and that I shouid write to them where I came 
not to do the same. Accordingly, having recom- 
mended the setting up of two monthly meetings in 
London to take care of God's glory, and to admo- 
nish and exhort such as walked disorderly, and 
not according to the truth; then. I passed forth 
into the counties again, and advised that monthly 
meetings should be settled there also, for the same 
purpose, which was done according to the gospel 
order, in and by the power of God; and in the year 
1668, I went over for the same purpose to Ireland. 
From thence I went to Scotland, to Holland, to 
Barbadoes, and to many parts of America, ad- 
vising friends to settle monthly meetings in those 
countries; all which was accordingly done. 

The good effects of these monthly meetings dis- 
covered themselves in the reformation that took 
place among our friends, and they were acknow- 
ledged even by those who did not join us.“ These 
— meetings were more or less in number, - | 
the case required, in every respective county; an 
three monthly „ a 3 in 
each These meetings called 1 
determined every thing too hard for the monthly 
ones, and prepared matters for the general yearly 
meetings. In all these meetings they are equal in 
power, they have no person to preside over them, 
because they acknowl none but Christ for 
their head. They have no disputes concerning dif- 
ferences, but endeavour to convince each other 
in the spirit of love and meeknes. In these 
meetings they enquire into all the wants of their 
* | | fie are 

n their proceeding against offenders, they are 
as follow :: He is ted by some of the friends, 
and the fact he is charged with is laid before him. 
They labour with much love and zeal to convince 
his conscience that has been out of the way of his 
duty. They keep in view the glory of C od, the 


good of his soul, and the honour o their * 


zion. It commonly happens, that he is prevailed 
on to own his fault, and profess sincere repen- 
unce; and then the thing is never mentioned to 

him afterwards. | P 

The monthly meeting chuse some of the gravest 
of their friends to visit such as are absent, to con- 
verse with them, to take care that the poor be pro- 
' vided for, to promote piety, charity, and friendship 
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in families, to take care that the children of the 


poor be instructed, cloathed, and in all things pro- 

vided for. 1516 ; 
Although they supply the wants of all their own 

poor, yet this does not prevent them from being 

charitable to the poor of other religious denomina- 

tions. | | 

Ihe first question asked by those whom we have 


already mentioned as visitors, are the following: 


I. How are an ministering friends in love and 
unity with one another, and with faithful brethren 
in their own meetings ? | | 

II. Do none of them travel abroad in the works 
of the ministty, without a certificate from their own 
monthly meetings? 4 
III. Do they give way to each other, and to 
strangers? de gt 115 2 

IV. Do none overcharge themselves with business 
to the hindrance of their service: 115 

V. Are they sound in their ministry? a 

VI. Do any of them burthen their hearers with 
words without life? 12258 | 

VII. Do they adorn their doctrine by a suitable 
conduct and conversation, as 
respects ? 


The sensible reader will acknowledge, that these 
are very important questions, but their discipline 
concerning marriage, merits the attention of Protes- 
tants of all denominations. 

The man and woman present themselves to 
the men and women at the monthly meetings 
where they reside, and there deliver their inten- 
ton of taking each other as husband and wife, if 
the said meeting have no material objections against 
it. | | 
The. principal conditions of their acceptance, 
are the following: - e O48 


| First, it is an established rule, that no man pro- 


pose marriage to a woman, without the previous 


consent of his own and her parents, or guardians; 
and if the unbridled affections of any should have 
N him into a breach of this rule, he is 
N | 


good example in all 


_—— 


| 
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required to remove the offence, as is also the wo- 
man, and give satisfaction to such parents and 
guardians, and to the meeting to which they belong, 
by a due and open acknowledgment of the offence, 
and condemnation of themselves for it, and to get 
the consent of their guardians before they can pro- 
ceed with the marriage. | | 

Secondly, that the parties be of the same opinion 
and judgment in matters of religion, and professed 
members of this society. | | 

Thirdly, that none shall marry within such de- 
grees of consanguinity or affinity, as are forbidden 
by the law of God. | 

Fourthly, if either of the parties has given of- 
fence to their friends formerly, by some act of scan- 
dal, they are to acknowledge it, which is generally 
done in writing. - | 


If no objections are then made, notice of the 
intended marriage is published in the meetings, 
where the man or woman resides, or did . 
which must be done before the marriage is so- 
lemnized, in order that convenient time may be 
granted for satisfaction concerning their clearances 
an all scandal of previous contract, and every thing 

| The parties are required to give their atter.dance 
a second time at the monthly meeting, which is 
usually the next ensuing, when the parties appointed 
to make the enquiry, return and give the answer, 
which, if proved satisfactory, the parties are at 
liberty to proceed to the accomplishment of the 
marriage. 

These marriages are solemnized in the common 
ordinary meetings, which hath had this good effect, 
to: make public, and strongly recommend this de- 
cent and comely order to all sober friends. 

Here the man and woman take each other as 
husband and wife, and promise, with God's assis- 
tance, to be loving and faithful in that relation, till 
death separates them. Of all these proceedings, 


a narrative is kept in the manner of a certificate, 


to which the husband and wife first set their hands, 
thereby making it their own act and deed, and some 
of the persons present do the same. This certifi- 
cate is after wal ds written into the record of the 
meeting. | | 
As for second marrying they attend to the fol- 
lowing things: | 
First, if the man be a widower, or che woman a 
widow, and have children by a former husband or 
wife, that provision be previously made for such 
children, where it can conveniently be done. 
8Z | Secondly 
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Secondly, friends should not proceed to second 
matriages, till at least one year is elapsed from the 
death of the former wife, or husband, and the prac- 
tice pre. has been such; for to do otherwise 
would look indecent. | 

'To their general meeting at London, which as- 
sembles at Whitsuntide, are admitted friends from 
all the churches they have in the world, to give an 
account of the state of every particular church which 
from some parts is done Wd by writing, and then a 
general epistle is sent to all the churches. 

These espistles, from their general meetings in 
London, have something in them of a very pious 
and moral tendency, of which we shall afterwards 
give a specimen. In the mean time, we cannot 
help observing, that of all religious denominations, 
these people suffer more than others. They are 
obliged to pay all sorts of taxes, and yet none of 
their poor become burdensome to the parishes. 

The Papists have had greater iudulgences shewn 
them than the Friends, and there are numbers of 
Papists in the workhouses in England. It is true, 
those of the Quakers or Friends, must he also ad- 
mitted, on condition of their applying for it ; but we 
cannot say but it is rather cruel, to make men pa 
for the support of the poor, seeing they support all 
their own, and that in so decent a manner. 

The following epistle was written by that great 
ornament of the — world, Dr. John Fothergill, 
at the last yearly meeting at London, May 29, 1779. 
It will serve to shew what are the sentiments of 
those peaceable people under the present unhappy 
circumstances of affairs. 


Dearly beloved friends and brethien, 


In the love of God, and the fellowship of the 


ospel, which we have, with deep thankfulness of 
Gs in a good degree experienced to attend us, 
both in our meetings for worship, and those 'for 
transacting the affairs of the church, we affection- 
ately salute you ; with fervent desires that bro- 


therly love, peace, and concord, may continue 


and encrease amongst us, and that a tender and 
Christian concern may come upon all, in their re- 
spective stations, for the maintenance of good order, 
and the promotion of truth and righteousness upon 
carth. 3 

By accounts received from the several quarterly 
meetings in England, and by epistles from Wales, 
North-Britain, Ireland, Holland, New-England, 
New-York, Pennsylvania, e Maryland, 
North and South Carolina, and Georgia, we are 


informed that love and unity are generally preserved 


in the churches, to many of which divers hare 
been joined through convincement ;-and that a con- 
siderable number of well-disposed youth appears in 
various parts, | | | 

The sufferings of our brethren in America have 
been great in many places, especially in Pennsylva- 
nia, the Jerseys, Long-lsland, Rhode-Island, and 
Nantucket. These erings have principally arisen 
from that confusion and distress which are insepara- 
ble from war, from the laws enacted for promoting 
military services, and from acts enforcing declara- 


tions of allegiance to those in power. 


| The friends who were banished from Philadel- 
phia have been permitted to return to their habi- 
| tations, excepting two, who died in exile; and 
some of those who were imprisoned have been set 
at liberty. (265; 
It is with satisfaction we understand, that their 
meetings for worship and discipline are duly kept 
up, and that notwithstanding the difficulties and 


222 which surround them, friends attend them 
with diligence, and many from remote places; 
their minds are often tendered therein, and united 
in love one to another, and in deep sympathy with 
the sufferers amongst them. And it evidently ap- 
pears, that the turning of the mighty hand of the 
Lord upon them hath not been in vain ; but that, 
having learned by the things they have suffered, 
and from the apprehension of future probations, 
they are engaged to wait for that divine help, pro- 
tection, and support, which alone can enable them 
to endure with patience and holy resignation the 
trials that are permitted to attend them. 
Our brethren in those parts gratefully acknow- 
ledge the kindness and regard of friends in England | 
and Ireland, in so early and liberally contributing 
to the relief of their distresses. Many, from easy 
circumstance, have been reduced to great hardships 
and necessities, but have been measurably kept 
in a state of contentment: these have shared the 
benevolence of those who have be enpreserved from 
the like sufferings. It appears, that their afflictions, 
though grievous in divers places, have tended to 
awaken many to a proper sense of their condi- 
dition, and to encrease a watchfulness and care, 
that they may walk answerable to the mercies re. 
ceived, and faithful in the testimonies committed 
to their charge, against wars and other antichristian 
practices. | + | 
May a deep sympathy with our afflicted brethren 
affect every mind ; and may we all watch unto 


— — 


prayer, that it may please the Divine Majesty to 
shorten the day of their distress. The 
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The sufferings of friends brought in this year 
from England and Wales, being chiefly for tithes, 
and those called church-rates, amount to three 
thousand seven hundred and sixty three pounds; and 
those from Ireland to one thousand two hundred 
and fifty- four pounds. 

Inasmuch as we have sufficient ground to believe 
that the true gospel ministry is freely received from 
the Holy Head and unchangeable High-Priest of 
the Christian church, and by him commanded to 
be freely given; we cannot esteem the laws of 


men, made in the apostatized state of the professing 


churches, as of any force to supersede his divine 
law, or to warrant us to act in violation thereof; 
we therefore exhort you, brethren, be true and 
stedfast in the fast in the faith once delivered to the 
saints, and deeply suffered for by divers of the Pro- 
testant martyrs, as well as by our own faithful pre- 
decessors. However any amongst us, to whom 
blindness in part hath happened may swefve from 
the law, and from the testimony, suffer it not to 
fall as in the streets, through your weakness, or 
the want of your example; lest for your denial of 
Christ before men, he deny you before his Father, 
and the holy angels. | 

Let us also remind such as may be remiss in at- 
tention to the teachings of the 
their own hearts, that the kingdom of Christ is a 
peaceable kingdom; and though his servants walk 
in the flesh, they do not war after the flesh. He 
commands them to love their enemies; and many 
who have followed him in the regeneration, and 
abode under his government, have found themselves 
restrained from all wars and fightings ; which are 
not of the spirit of the Saviour, but that of the de- 
stroyer of mankind. Believing this, we cannot 
consistently take any part therein; nor be con- 
cerned as owner of armed vessels, in letters of 
marque, or as purchasers of prize goods; neither 


race of God in 


U 


ö 
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can we assist in the sale of them: — for whoever 
amongst us so confederate with the captors, afford 
evident tokens that they either prefer the gain of a 
corrupt interest to the convictions of divine light 
in their own consciences, or that they are become 
insensible of them; both which must tend to their 
condemnation. 1 i 
Now, dear friends, seeing our time is ever silentl 
upon the wing, and the opportunity afforded us for 
the important work of preparation daily shorten- 
ing; knowing also, that the solemn period advan- 
ces, wherein every individual, however oecupied 
in this transient mode of being, must soon be 
called hence, and may, in a moment unexpected, 
be broken off from every temporal connection, by 
that aweful command, Give an account of thy 
stewardship; for thou mayest be no longer ste- 
ward: Let us be vigilant, and in earnest so im- 
prove the precious time allotted us, that when this 
awakening call approaches, our consciences may 
not accuse us; but our faith may be firm, and an 
admittance granted us into that city which hath 
foundations, whose builder and maker is God 
See that ye walk circumspectly, not as fools, 
but as wise, redeeming the time, because the days 
are evil. Peace be to the brethren, and love with 
faith from God the father, and the Lord Jesus 
Christ. Grace be to all them that love our Lord 


Eph. V, 15,—v1. T3 


Before we conclude the account of these people, 
it may be necessary to observe, that as the Friends, 
commonly called Quakers, will not take an oath 
in a court of justice, so their affirmation is per- 
mitted in all civil affairs ; but they cannot prosecute 
a criminal, because in our courts of justice, all 
evidence must be upon oath. 
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\ NE have had already occasion to treat of diffe- 


rent sccts of Protestants, who embraced sen- 


timents arising from disputed points in theological 


systems, or metaphysical disquisitions. We shall now 
proceed to point out a party whose religion is found- 
ed on politics. | 


Ihe Nonjuring religion is, in all respects, a po- 


litical system and is founded on an opposition to the 
revolution settlement; but this cannot be understood, 


till we consider it historically. This naturally leads 


us back to a period before they took their rise. As 
in religious dis putes there ought always to be some 
sort of candout mixed with the argument, $0 poli- 
ties Should be treated with modesty. Ihe grand 
8 8 in dispute between these people, and the esta- 
lished churches of Eugland and Scotland depends 
entirely on the revolution settlement, but why it 
should be so, must be explained to the reader. 
The sectaries in England, who brought king 
Charles to the scaffold and the block, had two objects 
in view. Ihe first was to procure the church livings, 
and the second to obtain a power to domineer over 
the consciences of the people. Religion, with them, 
was considered in the same light as it was with pope 
Alexander VI. and his natural son Czsar of Bor- 


gia. For it is well known, that they overturned 


the constitution in church and state, and trampled on 
the ruins of their plundered country. The ons 


quence was, that the two royal brothers were 


obliged to seek refuge in foreign countries while they 


were very young. Complaisance to those who sup- ' 
ported them during a state of exile, induce 


em to 
embrace the Roman Catholic religion. : 


In 1660, Chatles returned and was crgwned kin 
of Great Britain, but concealed his religion till his 


dying day. At the game time, James returned along 


with his brother, a confirmed Papisf. The Presby- 
terians thought to have ingratiated themselves with 
the young Sovereign, but his father's sufferings could 
not be effaced, they sunk deep into his mind, and 
therefore he resolved to set up episcopacy in England 
and in Scotland. 
Accordingly episcopacy was established both in 

England and Scotland; and the Presbyterians, Who 


— ͤ . — .. ˙ w wü 


. 


had been turned out of their churches, were prose- 
cuted upon the act of uniformity. That these peo- 
ple who had trampled on the constitution in a man- 
ner unknowen before in all the annals of history, 


deserved a little chastisement cannot be disputed, but 
at the same time it must be acknowledged, that the 


extension of the regal power went too far. Many 
of the people who had suffered under the cruel and 
inhuman government of the sectaries, forgetting 
the chality they owed to their fellow creatures, and 
the duty they owed to God, took every opportunity 
of retaliating. There is no grudge, (says Mr. 
Sterne) like a religious one; for false religion always 
discovers itself in seeking revenge. Se 

Here was a large field opened for the clergy, who 
accepted of the civil emoluments, to.exert themselves 


in persecuting those who in point of government, 


differed from them in sentiments. And although the 
Sectaries who had overturned the government and 
murdered their sovereign, had no right to expect any 
favours, yet it was the duty of the episcopalians to 
have treated them with lenity. True Christianity is 
known by its peaceable and forbearing disposition, 
false religion by its underminding arts. | 
Never, perhaps, were the Protestant clergy of 
England in a more corrupt state than during the 
reigns of Charles II, and James II. Finding that 
they enjoyed the royal favour and that nothing could 
give so mush pleasure to the court as the persecuting 
of the Dissenters, they exerted themselves to the 
utmost in that horrid employment. In their pulpits, 
they taught that the king was above law, and that 
it was the greatest sin in the world to call his autho- 
rity in question. They were ridiculed by the poets, 
as appears from the following lines: 


Each day unto my flock I taught, 
Kings were by God appointed; 

And told damnation was their due, 
Who touch'd the Lord's anointed. 


Passive obedience and non-resistance were favou- 
rite topics with them, and they carried these notions 


to such an extravagant height, that had * 
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been restrained by notions of self- interest, they 
would have established arbitrary power, However, 
the indulgence granted by king James II. 1687, 


opened their eyes, and they began to seek for their 


con interest. | | 

When the revolution took place, all those who 
held church livings, were commanded to take the 
oaths of allegiance, but many refused to do it, among 
whom was Sancroft, archbishop of Canterbury, to- 
gether with many of the inferior clergy. These 
men were turned out of their livings, and therefore 
we ate obliged to consider them in a two-fold point of 
view. First, as English Nonjurors, and, secondly, 
as Scottish ones. 

English Nonjurors. 

The reign of king William was, in all respects, a 
system of severity. But this is what generally hap- 
pens after every revolution. Prejudice creates anger, 
and anger exercises itself in cruelty. These people 
set up separate congregations, and there is no doubt 
but they imagined, however vainly, that the exiled 
prince would be restored to the throne. They taught 
the doctrine of passive obedience and non-resis- 
tance 80 long that they were in a manner afraid, or 
rather ashamed to recede from their former profes- 
sions. | | 8 

It would have been very well for them, had they 
confined themselves to the duties of their office, in 
teaching the doctrines of Christianity; but the most 
wretched thing of all was, they sought to dabble in 
politics, They were continually natching plots 
against government, and many persons suffered in 
consequence of their new notions. Had these men 
considered the nature of Christianity they would ne- 
ver have acted in this manner, but tneir notions were 
carnal and their views selfish. 

Some of them, however, ran into wild extremes 
and what will ever appear remarkable, they met the 
Papists half way on the road. Like some patriots 
in the present age, they took pleasure in doing every 
thing they could to disturb government, and at the 
zame time, they felt the iron hand of opposition 
from the whigs. The whigs, those inveterate ene- 

mies of all, who opposed them in search after places 
of honour or emoluments, were the most severe 
against the Nonjuring principles. They could have 
borne with any thing, so as an opportunity presented 
to wreak their vengeance on the nonjurors. 

No. 31. | Wet 
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The reason is obvious. The whigs were seeking 
for places, the tories were discarded. Had the Non- 
jurors not meddled with the affairs of government in 
England, they might have lived in peace; but wis- 
dom is not to be conveyed to fools, nor knowledge 
to men of no understanding. - | 

The English Nonjurors became obnoxious to go- 
vernment. On the accession of George I. future 
ages will read, with detestation, the account of ca- 
bals that were set up in order to oppose government 
on the one hand, and support it on the other. The 
grand principle upon which these people founded. 
their doctrine was, hereditary right. How far they 
could act consistent with the dignity of rational 
creatures in doing so must be left to the judgment 
of every man who knows any thing of the history 
of England. | | | 

Is hereditary succession a principle in our law? 
The answer is in the negative. We shall prove it 
from historical evidence. 

William obtained the crown of England by con- 


quest. His eldest son Robert did not succeed him, but 
he was succeeded by his second son William Rufus. 


Rufus, dying wiithout issue, was succeeded by his 
brother Hey I. while Robert the heir apparent, was 
Still alive ; and who for his pretensions to the crown, 
had his eyes put out and died a prisoner at Bristol. 
Stephen succeeded by force without right, and 
Henry IL. succeeded on. the hereditary line. From 
that time till the death of Richard II. it went on, 
when a very remarkable revolution took place. 
Henry IV. had but a slender title to the crown, and 
that crown sat tottering on his head. Soon after the 
wars commenced between the houses of York and 
Lancaster, and, consistent with the right of heredi- 
tary Succession, neither of them had any right to 
the crown. Ihe Stewarts succeeded in a real heri- 
ditary right to the crown of England, but the 
justice of the nation pointed out, that they had 


no right to trample on the liberties of the subjects. 


It is much to be lamented, though it is ti ue, that 
while the Dissenters were rioting on the spoils of their 


| deluded people, the Nonjurors were inventing 


schemes for the subversion of government. 
The English Nonjurors contrived all things wrong. 


In plotting against the government, they involved 


their hearers in many dithculries, and some of them 


were apprehended and executed. Fhis, indeed, is 


not much to be wondered at; for the Nonjurors were, 
in those times, what mock patriots are at present in 
England. All their ceremonies are the same as those 


> gr established church, and the difference is * 
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praying for king 


but then it must be observed, that no more than 
tive of them are permitted to meet er, ex- 
clusive of the minister and the clerk. t 


should subsist long cannot be expected, that they | 


have subsisted 80 long, is an insul: to common 


Sende. 


Account of the Scottish Nonjurors. 


The Scottish Nonjurors were more numerous 


than those in England, and, in some respects they 


were more respectable. 

The nobility of Scotland had just notions of pub- 
lic liberty, whether civil or ecclesiastical ; and had 
the episcopal party acted with prudence, modesty, 


and decency at the revolution, their order would 
not have been overturned, But 


ite the reverse 
took place. King William was desirous of esta- 
blishing opiscopacy in Scotland, or rather continuing 


it upon its former establishment, and most of the 


Scottish nobility concurred in that sentiment. How - 
ever, the episcopal clergy acted just as they had 
done some time before, namely, as if they had la- 
boured under a penal infatuation. 

Dr. Alexander Ross, a man of some learning, 
but high clerical notions, was at that time bishop 
df Edinburgh. This man was deputed by his bre 
thren the Scottish clergy, to wait on king James, 
when they heard that the prince of Orange intended 
landing in England. They offered that if king 
James would support them and their order, they 


would stand by him to the last. The meaning was, 


they would assist him in establishing popery and 
persecuting the Presbyterians. | 


for the king in general terms; 


Tur SCOTTISH NONJURORS. | 


of a political nature. They are, however, dwindling | 
away, and possibly there are not above twent 
meetings of them in England. They read the 
church service, but instead of 
George, they p 


act, and therefore wrote to his brethren in Scotland 
for their advice. In the mean time he continued 
his' 2 to London, where he met with Dr. 
Hickes, dean of Worcester, and some other clergy. 
men who afterwards made a shining figure among 
the English Nonjurors. — : 

Had Dr. Ross considered the interests of his bre. 
| threti, be would have in their name, without an 
authority from them, professed loyalty to king Wil. . 
lam, especially as the convention of estates both 
in England and Scotland, had voted him and his 
princess the crown. | 

We have already taken notice of the behaviour 
of some of the Scottish bishops in our accoum of 
the episcopal church of that nation, namely, that 
as the Presbyterians were mad, 80 the bishops per- 
secuted them, not only with unrelenting cruelty, 
but actually committed depredations on the liberties 
of the subjects, and the fundamental laws of the 
constitution. tn” : 

For these, and for many other malversations, 
they had great reason to imagine that they would 
de brought to a severe account had their religion 
been countenanced, and men of virtue and mode- 
ration would have been placed in their room. lt 
is true, that they knew the greatest part of the m- 
tion was inclined to support the order, while they 
Hared the prelates. Many of the ancient nobility, 
who above thirty years ago had 8nffered under the 
merciless cruelty of the er were still 
alive, and they dreaded being brought under the 
same inquisitorial power. | 

It is certain, that the Scottish nobility, and a vast 
majority of the commons, would have supported 
episcopacy, had the bishops taken the oaths to the 
the new government; but the whole number (14) 
remained obstinate, and above five hundred private 
ministers followed their example. | 

Under such cirtumstances it was necessary that 
there should be some form of religion established; 
and in che midst of their disputes, the following 


This, however, was rather the act of the bishops 
than of the whole body of the clergy, for many of 
the episcopal clergy were at that time shining 'orna- 
ments to religion in Scotland. Mr. Nairn, Mr. 
Charters, and Mr. Annan, were men of great 
moderation, and wrote some things that will ever 
-_ honour to their memory. But to return to Dr. 

oss. c | 

'The bishop had not got above half way to Lon- 
don, when he heard that the king was fled, and 
that the prince of Orange had arrived in London. 


article was presented to the convention of estates at 


Tay, and was admitted an article in the 
claim of rights : © That prelacy, or the superiorit) 


of any office in the church above presbyters, is 
and hath been a constant prievatice to this nation, 
ever since the reformation (they — * — 155 
formed from 0 by prtsbyters) therefore It 
ought to be abolished.”” A 

Upon this article being admitted in the claim 0 
rights, episcopacy was overturned, und presbyter) 


Under such circumstances he knew not how to 
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established. ö 
i As it was on the construction of this article Pa 
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the. claim of rights that the Scottich Nonjurors | 
always vindicated their conduct in opposing the 
gorernment, so we shall consider it more particu- ö 


Aud the first enquiry is, were the Scots reformed 
from „ by persons solely cloathed with che 
character of presbyters? The answer is in the ne- 
ive. In the. first general assembly which met at 
Fainburgh 1560, there were no less than thirteen 
bishops and mitred abhots, alt of whom, embraced 
the reformation, and three of them secularized. 
Now the whole assembly did not consist of above 
thirty persons, as appears from their records in 
the advocate's library, and about seven of these 
were country A Or avg who never had entered 
into orders. is brings the number up to twenty, 
and if to these were added William Harlaw, a tailor, 
and Andrew Scrimshaw, a baker, there will only 
remain eight ; four of whom had been Popich 
iests, and the other four were zealous preachers, 
t not clerically ordained. Thus it appears, the 
church of Scotland was reformed from Popery 
more by the assistance of prelates than of presby- 


. Hh | cd 
Secondly, whatever the character of the Scottish 


reformers was, whether of Presbyterian principles 


or not, can it be inferred that presbytery was more 
esteemed, and episcopacy an intolerable grievance, 
from the reformation to the revolution ? 5 
I be answer is, it was not. For even the refor- 
mation was itself a sort of moderate episcopacy, and 
even presbytery had not been long established, when 
the insolence, ignorance and hypocrisy of the clergy, 
lost them the affections of those who had the least 
regard to decency and good order. „ 
Whatever might have been the conduct of the 
bishops in Scotland before the breaking out of the 
civil wars, this much is certain, that the inferior 
clergy were an ornament to their profession. Nay, 
zuch was the lenity of government, that the Pres- 


| byterian ministers were tolerated in their ishes, 
without being obliged to take institution from the 


bishop. 
Another circumstance may serve to shew, that 
the people of Scotland were not averse to episcopacy 
at that time, nor indeed during the whole of that 
period alluded to, namely, the answer which the 
doctors of Aberdeen gave to the Presbyterian minis- 
ters who came to desire them to sign the national 
covenant. They said they could not do it without 
2 breach of their oath, to maintain episcopacy as by 
law established. To this it was answered by the 
Presbyterians, that there was nothing in the cove- 


— 


proved; 
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| 9 when the Christian religion received a 
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nant against episcopacy, but that they might swear 
it without injuring their order. 
Again, when the restoration took place, the 


Scotish nobility and gentry denied to restrain the 
power of the Presbyterian clergy, and whatever 
violences were committed during the reigns of the 
two royal brothers, yet this much is certain, that 
episcopacy, had it been properly conducted, was 
not then a grievance to the nation. 

The third inquiry suggested by this article is, 
was episcopacy a grievance when the article was 
established in the claim of right? It is answered, 
it was not. So far from being a grievance, it was 
received by nine-tenths of the people. It is true, 
there were several court sycophants who were 
longing to- enjoy the estates that had been set apart 


for the support of the bishops; and in the western 


counties many of the people were led by some Pres- 


| byterian ministers, who endeavoured to drive all 


things into a state of confusion. These men, who 
had nothing in view besides that of supporting their 
interests, and nourishing their pride, went all round 
the country endeavouring to influence the elections 
of members who were to compose the convention 
of estates at Edinburgh. There is no wonder that 
they should be able to procure a majority; for wher- 
ever they went they pulled down the houses of the 
episcopal clergy, turned them and their families out 
of doors, and stripped them of every thing that was 
valuable, setting fire on what they could not carry 


"he 
E 


fourth gusstiott, 'is whether, sopßpbeing the 


affirmative included within the parenthesis, would _ 


that have been good and sufficient reason for the 
abolition of episcopacy? . + 

The affirmatives are two, first, prelacy was an 
intolerable grievance, and, secondly, the Scots were 
reformed from Popery by Presbyters. 

In answer to the first, namely, that it was an in- 
tolerable grievance, the fact has been already dis- 
ut that does not come within the limit of 
It is, whether the real existence 
of the grievance can vindicate the conduct of those 
who abolished episcopacy, or, in other words, 
whether such an assertion, included within a paren- 


thesis, could with any propriety, make an article in 


the claim of rights ? 
The answer 1s obvious. It could not. 
For, first, was not the Jewish institution under 
the Mosaic economy, a most intolerable grievance 
to the people, and yet they were obliged to submit 
to it, because it was the command of God? Se- 


civil 


— — 2 ů — — 
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civil establishment, under the emperor Constan- 
tine the Great, the Heathen priests considered this 
as an intolerable grievance; but that did not in- 
validate the authenticity of the gospel. No civil 
establichment of religion can become an intolera- 
ble \* ona unless power is either abused or mis- 
applied. | 

"The second article within the parenthesis, is, they 
were reformed from Popery by Presbyters. 'The 
contrary has been already proved ; but we are to 
suppose the assertion to be true, and try its validity 


by the strength of reason. 


Now it is well known, that in Scotland, the 
people were. converted to the knowledge of Christ, 
by the ministry of some poor monks,” who cer- 
tainly had no ceremonial ordination at all, for this 


plain reason, there was no such thing as canonical 


ordination at that time in the world. Now, can 


it be inferred from this, that monks not ordained 
are always to govern the church of Scotland? Con- 


sider the absurdity; but this is not all. 
Some nations in the eastern parts have been 


converted by Jesuits; but is this any reason that 


they should still govern them? Nay, if we can 


any regard to ecclesiastical history, we may 


Pa 

Am, that some people were converted by the 
ministry of females; and for that reason must the 
churches in that country, or those countries, be 
now governed by women; the thought is absurd, 
and nothing less than the distraction of the times 
could have given countenance to it, so as to put 
it into a 42 claim, made by the people of 
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changed. 


These arguments are not ours, but those of Mr. 


Scotland, to have the whole form of their religion 


Sage, the learned author of the Fundamental Char. 
| ter of Presbytery, and who was himself a nn. 
juring minister. It is certain, that they carry a or: 
| of conviction along with them; and it is equal 


certain, that the poor Nonjurors in Scotland suf. 
fered many cruel hardships during the reign of kin 
William, and under the whig ministry in the be- 


ginning of the reign of queen Anne. 


In 1711, an act passed by which the Nonjuring 
ministers were permitted to open meetings, upon 
condition of their reading the book of oe 
Prayer; and some of them complied with it. But 
the er part retained their ancient form of 
worship, which came more near to the primi- 
tive plan than any of the Protestant churches what- 
ever. | | 

However, the gentry were fond of the Fngich 
ceremomes, and the Nonjuring clergy were willing 
to comply, in order to procure a subsistence. Thus 
when the last rebellion broke out in Scotland, 
there were above three hundred of their meetings 
in that conntry, who all read the book of Common 
Prayer, only they omitted the name of the king, 
but prayed for the king in general, by whom they 
meant the pretender, 

They are now dwindled away, and although 


there are still a great number of Episcopalians, in 


Scotland, yet they are mostly such as are well al- 
fected to government. | | 
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revolution. That they have been much traduced 
is certain, but whether, they deserve all the epithets 
that have been bestowed upon them, the reader 
may judge for himself. Some of their first founders 
are still alive, and one of them has written the fol- 
lowing account of their principles. Dr. Johnson 
has justly observed, that every. man is. the best 
judge of his own opinions; and therefore we. shall, 


in compliance with what the doctor says, lay be- 


fore our readers those principles which they hold 
in their o-n words. n 1 
%: The distinguishing marks of a Methodist 
are not his opinions of any sort. His assenting 
to this or that scheme of religion, his embracing 
2 particular set of notions, his espousing the 
judgment of one man or of another, are all quite 
wide of the point. Whosoever therefore imagines; 
that a Methodist is a man of such or such an 
opinion, is grosly ignorant of the whole affair: he 
mistakes the truth 25 5 We helieve indeed, that 
all scripture is given by inspiration of God; and 
herein we are distinguished from Jews, Turks, and 
Infidels; . We: believe the written word of God 
to be the on and sufficient rule, both of Christian 
faith and practice; and herein we are fundamen- 
_ tally distinguished from those of the Roman church. 
We believe Christ to be the eternal Supreme God; 
and herein ,we_ are distinguished from the Soci- 
nians and Arians. But as to all opinions which do 
not strike the xoot of Christianity, we think and 
let think. So that whatever they are, Whether 


"ght or wrong, they are. no digtingyinhing, marks 


a Methodist. 


2. Neither are words or phrases of any sort. We | 


do not Nee religion, or any part of it, in being 
attached to any peculiar mode of speaking, . any 

quaint or uncommon. set of, expressions. The 
mast obvious, easy, common words; wherein. our 
3 1 e,conveyed, we prefer before othens, 
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1 r are the most numerous at pre- 
sent of any sect that has sprung up since the 


stand the terms. 


Os 5 
both on ordinary occasions, and when we” speak 
of che things of God. We never therefore wil- 


|. lingly or designedly deviate from the most usbal 


way of speaking; unless when we express scripture 
truths in scripture words (which we presume no- 
Chghristian will condemn). Neither do we affect to 
use any particular. expressions of scripture, more 
frequently than others, unless they are such as are 
more frequently used by the inspired writers them- 
selves G that it is as gross an error, to place the 
marks of a Methodist in his words, as in opinions 


of any sort. Dei | ö 3 
3. Nor do we desire to be distinguished by ac- 


tions, customs or usages, of an indifferent nature. 
Our religion does not lie in doing what God hath 
not enjomed, or abstaining from what he hath not 
forbidden. It does not lie in the form of our ap- 
parel, in the posture of our body, or the covering 
of our heads; nor yet in abstaining from marriage, 
nor from meats or drinks which are all good if 
received with thanksgiving. Therefore neither 
will any man who knows whereof he affirms, fix 
the marks of a Methodist here; in any actions or 
customs purely indifferent, undetermined by the 
wort at Date. ode; hey bs 

4. Nor, lastly, is he to be distinguished by lay- 


ing che whole stress of 1 single part 


of it. If you say, . Yes, he is; for he thinks we 
are saved by: faith :”7 I answer you do not under- 
By salvation he means, holiness 
of heart and life, And this he affirms to spring 
from the fan 1 f N a noone 9 
tian deny it? Is this placing a part of religion for 
L ets p Do 25 9 make void the law 
through faith? God forbid! Yea, we establish 
he law. We do not place the whole of religion, 
das too many do, God knoweth, either in doing no 
harm, or in doing good, or in using the ordinances 
of God: No, nor in all of them together ; wherein 


a 


we know, by experience, a man may labour 1 
years, and at the end have no true religion at al 
eee ee no 
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no more than he had at the beginning. Much 
less in any of these; or, it may be in a scrap of one 
of them: like her who fancies herself a virtuous 


woman, only because she is not a prostitute; or he 


who dreams he is an honest man, merely because 
he does not rob or steal. May the Lord Gog, of 
my fathers preserve me from such a poor star ved 
religion as this! 
. I would sooner chuse to be a sincere Jew, 
Turk, or Pagan. | * | 

5. What then is the mark? Who is a Methodist 
according to your own account? I answer: A 
Methodist is one, who has the love of God shed 


abroad in his heart, by the Holy Ghost given unto 


him: one who loves the Lord his God with all his 
heart, and with all his soul, and with all his mind, 


and with all his strength. God is the joy of his 


heart, and the desire of his soul; which is constantly 
crying out, Whom have I in heaven but thee, 
and there is none upon earth that I desire besides 
thee! My God and my all! thou a 
of my heart, and my portion for ever! 

6. He is therefore happy in God, yea always 
happy, as having in him a well of water, springing 
up into everlasting life, and overflowing his soul 
with peace and joy. Perfect loye having now cast 
out fear, he rejuices evermore. He rejoices in the 
Lord always, even in God his Saviour: and in the 


Father, through our Lord Jesus Christ, by whom 


he hath now received the aronement. Havin 
found redemption through his blood, the forgive- 
ness of his sins, he cannot but rejoice, wheneyer 


he looks back on the horrible pit out of which he 
is delivered, when he sees all his transgressions 


blotted out as a cloud, and his iniquities as a 
thick cloud. He cannot but rejoice, whenever 
he looks on the state wherein he now is, be- 
ing justified freely, and having peace with God, 
through our Lord Jesus Christ. For he that be- 
lieveth hath the witness of this in bimself: being 
now the Son of God by faith; because he is a Son, 
God hath sent forth the spirit of his Son into his 
heart, crying out, Abba, Father! And the Spirit 


itself beareth witness with his spirit, that he is a 
child of God. He rejoiceth also, whenever he 


looks forward in hope of the glory that shall be re- 
vealed; nd all 6 
cry out, Blessed be the God and Father of our Lord 
3 Christ, who according to his abundant merc 
ath begotten me again to a living hope of an inhe- 
ritance incorruptible, undefiled, and that, fadeth not 
away, reserved in heaven for me. | 
7. And he who hath this hope thus full of im- 
mortality in every thing giveth thanks; as knowing 


Were this the mark of a Me- 


rt the strength 


ea, this his joy is full, and all his bones | 
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| that this (whatseever it is) is the will of God in 
Christ Jesus concerning him. From him therefore 
he chearfully receives all, saying, good is the will 
of the Lord; and whether the Lord giveth or taketh 


away, equally blessing the name of the Lord. For 


| he hath learned in whatsoever state he is, therewith 
to be content. He knoweth both how to be abased, 
and how to abound. Every where and in all 
things he is instructed, both to be full and to be 
hungry, both to abound and suffer need. Whe- 
ther in ease or pain, whether in sickness or health, 
- whether in life or death, he giveth thanks from the 
round of his heart to him who orders it for good. 
owing that as every good gift cometh from 
above, $0 none but pe, can come from the Father 
of a into whose hands he has wholly com- 
mitted his body and soul, as into the hands of a 
faithful creator. He is therefore careful (anxiousy 
or uneasily careful) for nothing; as having cast 
all his care on him that careth for him, and in all 
things resting on him, after making his request 
known to him with thanksgiving. | 


4 


th 


my 


1 . 


1 8. For indeed he prays without ceasing. It is 


geyen, him always to pray. and not to faint. Not 
that he is always in the house of prayer ; though he 
| neglects no opportunity of being there. Neither 
is he always on his knees, although he often is, or 
on his face, before the Lord his God. Nor yet is 
he ben crying aloud toGod, or calling upon hin 
| in words. For many times the Spirit maketh inter- 
| cession for him with groans that cannot be uttered: 
| but ar all times the language of his heart is this, 
« Thou brightness of the eternal glory, unto thee 
is my mouth, though without a voice, and my 
silence speaketh unto thee.” And this is true 
prayer, the lifting up. the heart to God. "This is the 
essence of prayer, and this alone. But his heart 
is ever lifted up to God, at all times and'in all places. 
In this he is never hindered, much less interrupted 
by eny person or thing. In retirement of companys 
in leisure, business, or conversation, his heart 18 
| ever with the Lord. Whether he lie down, or rise 
up, God is in all his thoughts ; he walks with God 
continually, having the loving eye of his mind still 
fixed upon him, and every Where seeing bim that 
is invisible. C Fe 

9. And while he thus always exercises his love | 
to God, by praying without ceasing, rejoicing ever- 
more, and in every thing giving thanks, this com- 
mandment is written jn his heart, that he who loveth 
God, loves his brother also. And he accordingly 
loves his neighbour as himself; he loves ever) __ | 
i as his own, soul. His heart is full of love 10 — 
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mankind, to every child of the Father of the spirits 
| of all flesh. That a man is not rn known 
do him, is no bar to his love: no, nor that he is 
known to be such as he approves not, that he repays 
hatred for his good-will ; for he loves his enemies, 
yea and the enemies of God, the evil and the un- 
tiankful : and if it be not in his power to do good 
to them that hate him, yet he ceases not to pray for 
them, though they continue to spurn his love, and 
still despitefully use him and persecute him. 
10. For he is pure in heart. The love of God 
has purified his heart from all revengeful passions, 
from envy, malice, and wrath, from every unkind 
temper or malign affection. It hath cleansed him 
from pride and haughtiness of spirit, whereof alone 
cometh contention ; and he hath now put on bowels 
of mercies, kindness, hurableness of mind, meekness, 
long suffering; so that he forbears and forgives, if 
he Pad a quarrel against any, even as God in Christ 
hath forgiven him. And indeed all possible ground 
for contention, on his part is utterly cut off; for 
none can take from bim what he desires, secin 
loves not the world, nor any of the things of the 
world, being now crucified to the world, and the 
world crucified to him; bein 
the world, both to the lust of the flesh, the lust of 
the eye, and the pride of life; for all his desire is 
unto God, and to the remembrance of his name. 
11. Agreeable to this his one desire, is the one 
desire of his life, namely, not to do his own will, 
but the will of him that sent him. His one intention 
at all times, and in all things, is, not to please him- 
self, but him whom his soul loveth. He has a sin- 
le eye; and because his eye is single, his whole 
ody is full of light. 
of the soul is continually fixed upon God th ere can 
be no darkness at all, Fe the whole is lipht, as 
when the bright shining of a candle doth enlighten 
the house. God then reigns alone. All that is in 
tae soul is holiness to the Lord. There is not a 
motion in his heart but is according to his will. Every 
thought that arises points to him, and is in obedience 
to the law of Christ. „ 
12. And the tree is known by its fruits; for as he 
loves God, so he keeps his commandments; not only 
Some, or most of them, but all, from the least to 
the greatest. He is not content to keep the whole 
law, and offend in one point, but has in all points a 
conscience void of offence towards God and towards 
man. Whatever God has forbidden, he avoids ; 
— 2 N and that whether it 5 
great, hard or es y, joyous or grievous to the flesh. 
de ran the ways of God's com. 
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s commandments, now he 
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dead to all rhat is in | 
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hath set his heart at liberty. It is his glory 80 to do; 
it is his daily crown of rejoicing, to do the will of 
God on earth, as it is done in heaven; knowing 
it is the highest privilege of the angels of God, of 
those that excel in strength, to fulfil his command- 
ments, and hearken to the yaice of his word. 
13. All the commandments of God he accordingly 


+ keeps, and that with all his might; for his obedience 


is in proportion to his love, the source from whence 
it flows; and therefore, loving God with all his 
heart, he serves him with all his strength. He con- 


timwally presents his soul and body a living sacrifice, 


holy, acceptable to God; entirely and without re- 
serve devoting himself, all he has, and all he is, to 
his glory. All the talents he has received he con- 
stantly employs, according to his Master's will; 
every power and faculty of his soul, every member 
of his body. Once he en them unto sin and the 
devil, as instruments of unrighteousness : but now, 
being alive from the dead, he yields them all, as in- 
struments of righteousness, unto Gd. . 
14. By consequence, whatsoever he doth, it is all 
to the glory of God. In all his employments of 


every kind, he not only aims at this (which is im- 


plied in having a single eye) but actually attains it. 
His business and refreshments, as well as his prayers, 
all serve to this great end. Whether he sit in his 
house or walk by the way, whether he lie down or 
rise up he _ OO in all he speaks or does, the 
one business of his life: whether he put on his ap- 
parel, or labour, or eat and drink, or divert himself 
from too wasting labour, it all tends to advance the 


| grory of God, by peace and good-will among men. 


is one invariable rule is this, Whatsoever ye do in 
word or deed, do it all in the name of the Lord 
Jesus, giving thanks to God and the Father by him. 
15. Nor do the customs of the world at all hinder 


his running the race that is set before him. He 


knows that vice does not lose its nature, though it 
becomes ever so fashionable; and remembers, that 
every man is to give an account of himself to God. 
He cannot, therefore, even follow a multitude to do 


evil. He cannot fare sumptuously every day, or 


make provision for the flesh to fulfil the lusts thereof. 
He cannot lay up treasures upon earth, no more than 

re into his bosom. He cannot adorn 
himself (on any pretence) with gold or costly appa- 


rel; he cannot join in, or countenance any diver- 


sion which has the least tendency to vice of any 


kind. He cannot speak evil of his neighbour, no 


more than he can lie, either for God or man. He 


cannot utter an unkind word of any one; for love 
keeps the door of his lips. He cannot speak idle 


words: 
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words: no corrupt communication ever comes out 


of his mouth, as is all that which is not good, to 
the use of edifying, not fit to minister grace to the 
hearers, But whatsvever things are pure, whatso- 
ever things are lovely, whatsoever things are justly 
of. good report, he thinks, and speaks, and acts, 
adorning the doctrine of our Lord Jesus Christ in all 
things. = 

ls Lastly, as he has time he does good unto all 
men; unto neighbours and strangers, friends and 


enemies; and that in every possible kind ; not only 


to their bodies, by feeding the hungry, cloathing 


the naked, visiting those that are sick and in prison; 


but much more does he labour to do good to their 
souls, as of the ability which God giveth to awaken 
those that sleep in death; to bring those who are 
awakened to the atoning blood, that, being justified 
by faith, they may have peace with Gol, and to 


provoke those who have peace with God to abound 


more in love and in good works; and he is willing 
to spend and be spent herein, even to be offered up 


on the sacrifice and service of their faith, so they 


may all come unto tlie measure of the stature of the 
fulness of Christ. | 
17. 'These are the principals and practices of our 
sect, these are the marks cf a true Methodist. B 
these alone do those who are in derision so called, 
desire to be distinguished from other men. If any 
man say, Why these are only the common, fun- 


damental principles of Christianity!“ Thou hast 


said: so I mean; this is the very truth; I know 
they are no other; and I would to God both thou 
and all men knew, and walked by the common prin- 
ciples of Christianity. The plain, old Christianity 
that I teach, renouncing and detesting all other marks 

of distinction; and whosoever is et preach (let 
him be called what he will, for names change not 


the nature of things) he is a Christian, not in name 


only but in heart and in life. He is inwardly and 


outwardly conformed to the will of God, as revealed 


in the written word. He thinks, Speaks, and lives 
according to the method laid down in the revelation. 
of Jesus Christ. His soul is renewed after the image 
cf God, in righteousness and in all true holiness, 
and having the mind that was in Christ, he so walks 
as Christ also walked. : | 
18. By these works, by these marks of a living 


faith, do we labour to distinguish ourselves from the 
unbelieving world; from all those whose minds and 


lives are not according to the gospel of Christ. But 
from real Christians, of whatsoever denomination 
they be, we earnestly desire not to be distinguished 


at all; nor from any who sincerely follow after what 


Ax ACGOUNT or Taz PEOPLE calzp METHODISTS. 
| ey know they have not attained... No: whore 
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the will of my father who. is in heaven, the 
same is my brother, sister, and mother. And ] be- 
sccch you, brethren, by the mercies of God, tha 
we be in no wise divided among ourselves. 
Is thy heart right, as my heart is with thine? | 
ask no der questions. i it be, give me thy hand. 
For opinions or tenets let us not destroy the work c{ 
God. Dost thou love and serve God? It is enough. 
give thee the right-hand of fellowship.. If there 
can be any consolation in Christ, if any comfort of 
love, if any fellowship of the spirit, if any bowels 
of mercies, let us strive together for the faith of 
the gospel, walking worthy of the vocation 
wherewith we were called, with all lowliness and 
weekness, with long suffering, forbearing one ano- 
ther with love, endeavouring to keep the unity cf. 
the spirit in che bond of peace. Let us remember 
there is one body and one spirit, even as we ate called 
with one hope of our calling, one Lord, one faith, 
one baptism, one God and Father, of all.“ 
Buch is the character of a Methodist, as drawn 
up by the reverend Mr. John Wesley, who is, per- 
haps,. the oldest of. these people now. alive. His. 
character, both as a preacher and a writer, are 50. 
well known throughout every part of the British do- 
minions, that it is needless to enlarge upon either in 
this place.. | 4 


Of the Principles of the Methodists. 


Although we may have occasion afterwards to- 


considered.it as most proper to treat of the latter first, 
nunierous. 


fesses to hold, in his own. words. 
And, first, of justification by faith. 


Adam is very far gone from original righteousnsss, 
and is, of his own nature, inclined to evil. That 


into the world, deserves God's wrath and damnation. 


Nays 
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treat of some persons called Methodists, who differ 
much from the followers of Mr. Wesley, yet we 


because they are the most ancient as well as the most 
We shall, therefore, lay before the reader those 
principles which every follower of Mr. Wesley pro- 


4 believe justification by faith alone; for I am 
firmly persuaded, that every man of the offspring oſ 


this corruption of our nature in every person born 


That therefore, if ever we receive the remission of 
our sins and are accounted righteous before God, 
it must be only for the merits of Ohrist, by _— 
and not for our own works or deservings of any kind. 
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B justification, have in them the nature of sin; and 
- that consequently, till he is justified, a man has no 
power to do any work pleasing and acceptable to 
God. e e ee eee D729 e, 
l believe three _ must e in our 
justification, On God's part, His 2 mercy and 
grace; upon Chris's part, the satisfaction of 's 
justice, by the offering his body, and shedding his 
blood, and fulfilling the law of God perfectly ; and 
upon our part, true and living faith in the merits of 
ſesus Christ. So that” in our justifieation there is 
not only God's mercy and grace, but his justice 
also. And so the 
the righteousness of Christ in our justification, but 
only shurs out the righteeusness of man; that is, 
the righteousness of our works; and therefore the 
apostle St. Päul requires nothing on the part of 
man, but only a true and living faith; FE this faith 
does not shut out repentance, hope, and love, which 
are joined with faith in every one chat is justified, 
but it shuts them out from the office of justifying; 
justified, yet they justify not all together. | 
Neither does faith shut out good works necessa- 
rily to be done afterwards ; but 'we may not do 


so that | yervey ju are all present her m t at is | 


them to this intent totally to be justified by doing | 


them. Our justification comes freely of the mer 
of God: for whereas all the world are not able to 
pay any part towards their ransom, it pleased him, 
without any -of "our deserving, to prepare for us 
Christ's body and blood, whereby our ransom — 0 
be paid, his law fulfilled, and 'Nis justice satisfied. 
Christ therefore is now the righteousness of all 
tem that truly believe in him. He for them paid 
the ransom by his death. He for them fulfilled 
tne law in his life. So that now in him, and 
. every believer may be called a fulfiller of the 
ww. „„ TOV! 6 9 


Bat let it be observed, the true sense of those 
words, © we are justified by faith in Christ only,“ 
8 not, that this our own act, to believe in Christ, 
or this our faith which is within us, justifies us, 
(for that were to account ourselves justified by 
zome act of virtue that is within us;) but that 
although we have faith, hope, and'loye within us, 
and do never so many good works, yet we must 
renounce the merit of all, of faith, hope, love, and all 
"ther virtves and good works, which we either have 
done, shall do, or can do, as far too weak to procure 
our justification: for Which therefore we must trust 
only in God's me 
x} No. 32 IRE DEE 
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Nay, J am petsuaded, that all works done before 


ce of God does not shut out 


and devillich one. 
oe that Christ was born of a virgin, that he wrought 


estate, lacking the true Christian faith. | 
The true Christian faith is, not only to believe 


any wicked man. No ungodly man hath or can 


For it is he alone that taketh away our sins. Io 
him alone are we to go for this; forsaking all our 
virtues, good words, thoughts, and works, and put- 
ting our trust m Christ only. | 
n strictness therefore, neither our faith nor our 
works justify us, that is, deserve the remission of 
our sins: but God himself justifies us, of his own 
mercy, through the merits of his Son only. Never- 
theless, because by faith we embrace the promise 


yea, faith without works, And as it is all one 
to say, faith without - works, and faith alone 
justifies us, therefore the ancient fathers from time 


because we receive faith through the only merits 
of Jesus Christ, and not through the merit of any 
virtue we have, or work we do; therefore in that 
respect we renounce, as it were, again, faith, works, 
and all other virtues. Fot our corruption through 


words, and works, cannot merit or deserve any 
part of our justification for us: and therefore we 
thus speak, e ourselves before God and 
giving Christ all the glory of our justification. But 
it should also be observed, what that faith is whereby 
we are justified. Now that faith which brings not 
forth good works, is not a living faith, but a dead 
For even the devils believe, 


all kmd of miracles, declaring himself to be very 
God; that for our sakes he died and rose again, 
and descended into heaven, and at the end of the 
world he shall come again, to judge the quick and 
the dead.” This the devils believe, and so the 
believe all that is written in the Old and New 
estament ; and yet still, for all this faith, they are 
but devils. "They remain still in their damnable 


the holy scriptures and articles of our faith are true, 
but also to have a sure trust and confidence to be 
saved from everlasting damnation by Christ, whereof 
doth follow a loving heart, to obey his command- 
ments. / nd this faith neither any devil hath, nor 


have this sure trust and confidence in God, that by 


reconciled to the favour of God,” 


— 


tercy, and the merits of Christ. 


8 e * 00 
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of God's mercy, and of the remission of our sins, 
therefore the scripture says, that faith doth justify, 


the merits of Christ his sins are forgiven, and be 


— 


to time speak thus; Faith alone a us. And 


original sin is so great, that all our faith, charity, 
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Of Chirictian Perfection. T's 


Perhaps the general prejudice against Christian 


perfection may chiefly arise from a misapprehen- 
sion of the nature of it. We willingly allow, and 
continually declare, there is no Ks RH in this 
life, as implies a dispensation from doing good, and 
attending all the ordinances of God, or a freedom 
from ignorance, mistake, temptation, and a thou- 


sand infirmities necessarily connected with flesh and | 


blood. 5 
First, we not only allow, but earnestly contend, 
as for the faith once delivered to the saints, that 
there is no such perfection in this life, as implies an 
dispensation from attending all the ordinances of God. | 


or from doing good unto all men while we have 


time, though especially unto the household of faith. 
And whosoever they are who have taught otherwise, 
we are convinced are not taught of God. We dare not 


receive them, neither bid them good speed, lest we be 
partakers of their evil deeds. We believe that not 


only the babes in Christ, who have newly found re- 


demption in his blood, but those also, who are 


grown up to perfect men, unto the measure of che 
tulness of Christ, are indispensibly obliged and that 
they are obliged thereto is their glory and crown. of 
rejoicing, as oft as they have opportunity to eat 
bread, and drink wine, in remembrance of him; to 


search the scriptures ; by fasting, as welbas tempe- | 


rance, to keep their bodies under, and bring them 
into subjection; and above all, to pour, out their 
souls in prayer, both secretly and in the great con- 
78 | | 3 

We sccondly believe, and therefore speak, and 


that unto all men, and with much assurance, that 


there is no such perfection in this life, as implies an 


entire deliverance, either from ignorance or mistake 
in things not essential to salvation,. or from mani- 
fold temptations, or from numberless infirmities, 
where with the corruptible body, more or less, pres- 
ses down the soul. This is the same thing which 
we have spoken from the beginnigg ; if. any teach 
otherwise, they are not of us. We cannot find any 
ground in $cripture to suppose, that any inhabitant 
of an house of clay is wholly exempt either from 
bodily infirmities, or from ignorance of many things ; 
or to imagine any mere man is incapable of mistak 
or of falling into divers temptations: No; the dis- 


| Ciple is not above his master, nor the servant above 


his Lord. 3 

It is enough that every one who is perfect shall be 
as his master. But what then, it may be asked, do 
you mean by one that is perfect, or one that is as. 


— 


| 


your uncleanness.“ 


work of faith, the patience of 


In every tho 


his master? We mean, one in whom is the mini 
which was in Christ, and who walketh as he ls 
walked; a man that hath clean hands and a pur: 
heart; or that is cleansed fom all filthiness of flesh 
and spirit: one in whom there is no occasion of 
stumbling, and who accordingly doth; not commit 
sin. To define this a little more particularly, ve 


understand by that scriptural expression a perfect 


man, one in whom God hath fulfilled his faith 


word, “ From all your filthiness and from all you; 


idols will I cleanse you.. I will also save you from al! 
. We understand hereby, on: 
whom God hath sanctiged throughout, even in 


body, soul, and spirit: one who walketh in the 


light, as he is in the light, in whom is no darknes 
at all; the blood of Jesus Christ his Son having 
cleansed him from all sin. 

This man can now testify to alt mankind, I am 
crucified with Christ; nevertheless 1 live; yet not l, 
but Christ liveth in me. He is holy, as God who 
hath called him his holy, both in heart and in all 
manner of conversation. He loveth the Lord his 
God wich all his heart, and serveth him with all his 
strength. He leveth his neighbour, every man, as 
himself; yea, as Christ loved us: them in particu- 


lar that. despitefully use him and persecute him, be- 


cause they know not the Son neither the Father. 
Indeed. his soul is all love, filled with bowels of 
mercies, kindness, meekness, gentleness, long suf- 
fering.. And. his life agreeth thereto, ſull of the 
e, the labour of 
love.: and whatsoever he doth either in word or 
deed, he. doth it all in the name, in the love and 


power of the Lord Jesus. In a; word, he doth the 


will of God on earth, as it is done in heaven. 
This it is to be a perfect man, to be sanctified 


throughout, created ane w in Christ Jesus: even to 


have a heart so all- flaming with the love of God, to 


use archbishop Usher's words, as continually to oſ- 


fer up every. thougbt, word, and work, as 2 Spi- 
ritual sacrifice, acceptable unto God through Christ. 
t of our hearts, in every. word of 
our tongues, in. every work of our hands, to shew 
forth his praise; who hath called us out of darkness, 
into his marvellous light! O chat both we, and all 
who seek the Lord Jesus Christ in sincerity, ma) 


o 


; | thus be made. perfect in one 
+. If there be any thing unscriptural in these words, 


wild. or- extravagant, any thing contra) 


any. thing 
N of faitn, or the experience. of adult 


to the 


| Chrastians, ct them smite me friendly and reprove 


me; let them impart to me ol the clearer light G 


has given them. How knowest thou, O any Da 


thou 'othe tnomiedge of the but he may at length 


_ tification, is an instantaneous work; and the mo- 


peace with God: which. he cannot have, without 


has no influence on our justification. 


come to the knowledge of the truth? and thy labour 
of love, shewn forth with meekness of wisdom, 
may. not be in-vain?. ES | | 


F ot che Assurance of Justification. 
« [ believe chat conversion, meaning thereby jus- 


ment a man has living faith in Christ, he is con- 
verted or justified; which faith he cannot have, 
without knowing he has it. IP 

believe the moment a man is justified he has 


knowing: that he has it. | : 
The first sense of forgiveness is often mixed 
with doubt or fear: but the full assurance of faith 
excludes: all doubt and fear, as the very term im- 
lies. . | | 1 
0 believe to be justified is the same as to be born 
of God; and he that is born of God, sinneth not. 
Which deliverance from sin he cannot have, without 
knowing that he has it.“ | | 


— 1 a 1 
; Of the Conditions of Justifications. 


© I believe every man is penitent before he is 
justified ; he repents, before he believes the gospel. 
But it is never before, and generally long after he is 
justified, that Christ is formed in him; and that this 
| — contrition is the work of the Holy 
Chost. b. 8 | 

Yet I believe that all this is nothing towards; and 


Again, I believe that in order to obtain justifica- 
tion I must go 8trait to Christ, with all my ungodli- 
ness, and plead nothing else. 

Yet I believe we should not insist upon any thing 
we do or-feel, as if-it were necessarily previous to 
juſtification. No, nor on any thing else.“ 


— 
Of the Effects of Justification. 


Bo believe a man may have a strong assurance if 
" 5 ä * and not be able to affirm he is a child 
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— 


— 


God: because then we can do nothing but come to 
preventing grace of God, which is common to all, 


to Christ by faith, he is justified, and born agaim: 
that is, he is born again in the imperfect sense, for 
there are two, if not more, degrees of regeneration; 
and he has power over all the stirrings and motions 
of sin, but not a total freedom from them. He has 
Christ with him, but not Christ in him, There- 
fore he hath not yet, in the full and proper sense, a 


But being exposed to various temptations, he may. 
and will fall again from this condition, if he doth noc 
attain to a more excellent gift. a 


perfection in this life. 
again in the full and perfect sense. Then have they 


unto them a new and clean heart, and the suuggle 


Judged of you or of man's judgment, seeing we 


light, and our just dealing as the noon- day; yet are 


A man may be fully assured that his sins are for- 


sight of God. 


given, ”= may not be able to tell the day when he 
received this full assurance; because it grew up in 
him by degrees. 3 5 
A man may have a weak faith, at the same time 
that he has peace with God, and no unholy desires. 
A man may be justified who has not a clean heart, 
neither the indwelling of the spirit.“ 


To sum up the whole, Mr. Wesley desires not a 
more consistent account of his principles than the 
following words: 

„Our spiritual state should be considered, and 
distinctly, under each of these views. | 

1.. Before. justification; in which state we may 
be said to be unable to do any thing acceptable 0 


Christ which ought not to be considered as doirꝶ 
any thing, but as supplicating, or waiting to receive 
a-power of doing for the time to come. For the 


is suſſicient to bring us to Christ, though it is not 


sufficient to carry us any further till we are justified. 
2. After justificatien. The moment a man comes 


new and clean heart, or the indwelling of the spirit. 


3, Sanctification; the last and highest state of 
For then are the faithful born 


the indwelling of the spirit. Then is there giren 


between the old and new man is over.“ | 
Mr. Wesley in © An earnest Appeal ts men of 

Reason and Religion,” thus further expresses him- 

self in regard to the principles of the Methodists: 
Although it is with us a very small thing to be 


know God will make our innocency clear as the 


we ready to give any that are willing to hear, a plain 
account both of our principles and actions; as having 
renounced the hidden things of shame, and desiring 
notliing more, than by manifestation of the truth to 
commend ourselves to every man's conscience in the 


We 


tte loving God with all our heart, and soul, 
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We see, and who does not, the numberless follies 
and miseries of our fellow creatures. We see on 
every side, either men of no religion at all, or men 
of a lifeless formal religion. We are grieved 
at the sight, and should greatly rejoice, if by any 
means we might convince some, that there is a bet- 
ter religion to be attained, a religion worthy of God 
that gave it. And this we conceive to be no other 
than love; the love of God and of all ee, 
strength, as having first loved us, as the fountain 
of all the good we have received, and of all we 
ever hope to enjoy; and the loving every soul which 
God hath made, every man on earth, as our own 
soul. a | | 

This love we believe to be the medicine of life, 
the never failing remedy, for all the cvils of a disar- 
dered world, for all the miseries and vices of men. 
Wherever this is, there are virtue and happiness 
going hand-in-hand. There is humbleness of 
mind. 1 long- suffering, the whole image 
of God, and at the same time a peace that passeth 


all understanding, and joy unspeakable and full of 


glory. 


This religion we long to see established in the 


world, a religion of love and joy and peace, having 
its seat in the heart, in the inmost soul, but ever 
chewing itself, by its fruits, continually springing 
forth not only in all innocence, for love worketh no 
il] to his neighbour, but in every kind of beneficence, 
spreading virtue and happiness round it. 

This religion have we been following after for 
many years, as many know if they would testify; 
but all this time, seeking wisdom we found it not; 
we were spending our strength in 7ain. And being 
now under full convictian of this, we declare it to 
all mankind: for we desire not that others should 
wandler out of the way, as we. have done before 
them; but rather that they may profit by cur loss, 
that they may go, though we did not, having then 
no man to guide us, the straight way to the religion 
of love, even by faith. 

Now faith, supposing the scripture to be of God, 
is the demonstrative evidence of things unseen, the 
Supernatural evidence of things invisible, not per- 
ceivable by eyes of flesh or by any of our natural 
senses or faculties. Faith is that divine evidence, 
whereby the spiritual man discerneth God and the 
things of God. It is with regard to the spiritual 
world, what sense is with regard to the natural. It 


is the spiritual situation of ęvery soul that is born of 


God. 


"3 
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Perhaps you have not considered it in this poin 
of view, — 1 will explain it to you nk 
farther. $ 4364 en of 

Faith, according to the scripture account, is the 
eye of the new-born soul. Hereby every true he. 


liever in God, seeth him who is invisible. Hereb), 


in a more peculiar — * and . 
have been brought to light by the gospel; he scet 
the light of oh glorious gospel of God in Christ 
Jesus, and beholdeth what manner of love it is which 
the father hath bestowed upon us, that we, -who are 
born of the spirit, should be called the sons of God. 

It is the ear of che soul, whe a sinner hear 
the voice of the son of God and lives; even that 
voice alone which awakes the dead, and says, son 
thy sins are forgiven the. 5 

Ie is the palate of the soul, if I may be allowed 
the expression; for hereby a believer tastes the good 
word, and the powers of the world to come; and 
hereby he both tastes and sees that God is pracious 
and merciful to him as a sinner. | 

It is the feeling of the soul whereby a believer 
perceives, through the power of the highest over- 
shadowing him, the existence and the presence 
of him, in whom he lives, moves, and has his be- 
ing; and, indeed, the whole invisible world, the 
entire system of things eternal. And hereby in par- 
ticular, he feels the love of God shed abroad in his 
heart. 1 

By this faith we are saved from all uneasiness of 
mind, from the anguish of a wounded spirit, from 
discontent, from fear and sorrow of heart, and from 
that inexpressible lothness and weariness both of the 
world, which we had so helplessly laboured under 
for many years; especially when we were out of 
the hurry of the world, and sunk into calm reflec- 
tion. In this we find that love of God, and of all 


mankind, which we had elsewhere sought in vain. 


'{his we know and feel, and therefore cannot but 
declare saves every one that partakes of it, both 
from sin and misery, from every unhappy and every 
melancholy temper. | 

If you ask, Why then have not all men 
this faith; all at least who conceive it to be 50 
happy a thing? Why do they not believe imme- 
diately ? 885 2 

We answer, according to scripture, it is the gift 
of God. No man is able to work it in himself. It 
is the work of omnipotence. It requires no less 
power thus to quicken a dead seul, than to raise 3 
body that lies in the grave * 1 


| the earth. | 


| therein him that created you? Or can a 


ELON 
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It is a new creation; and none can create a soul 
ane w, but he who at first created the heavens and 
May not your own experience teach you this? 
Can you give yourself this faith ? Is it now in your 
power 10 see, or hear, or taste, or feel God? Have 
you already, or can you raise in yan susception 
of God, or of an invisible world? I suppose you do 
not deny that there is an invisible world? Now is 
there any power in your soul, whereby rw discern 
Il your wis- 
dom and strength open an- intereourse between 
yourself and the world of spirits? Is it in your 
power to burst the veil that is on your hearts, and 
let in the light of eternity? You w it is not. 
You not only do not, but cannot, by 2 own 
strength, thus believe. The e er labour so to 
do, the more you will be convinced, it is the gift of 
God. 
It is the free gift of God, not on those who are 


| worthy of his favour, not on such as are previously 


holy, and so far to be crowned with all the blessings 
of his goodness, but on the ungodly and unholy ; 
or on those, who till that hour, were-fit only for 


everlasting destruction; those in whom was no 


good thing, and whose only plea was, God be 
merciful to me a sinner. No merit, no goodness 
in man, precedes the foregoing love of God. His 
pardoning mercy supposes nothing in us but a scene 
of want, sin and misery. And to all who see, feel 
and own their wants, and their utter unbelief to re- 
move them; God freelyſgives faith to remove them, 


for the sake of him in whom he is well pleased. 


This is a short plain sketch of the doctrine we 
teach: These are our fundamental principles; and 
we spend our lives in confirming others therein, and 
in a behaviour suitable to them.“ 

After a great deal of shrewd and pertinent reason- 
ng, he goes on to vindicate those doctrines in a 
manner peculiar to himself. | 

„Perhaps (says he) the first thing that occurs to 


- Your mind at present, relates to the doctrines which 


we teach. You have heard that we say, men 


may hve without sin; and have you not heard that 


the Scriptures say the same? Does not St. Paul 
plainly say, that those who believe do not continue 
in sin: that they cannot live any longer therein? 
Rom. vi. 12. Does not St. Peter say, he that hath 
"tered in the flesh, hath ceased from sin? That 
be should no longer live to the desires of men, but 
to the will of God, 1 Peter iv. 1, 2. And does 
not St. John say more expressly, he that committeth 
Lim 18 of the devil? For this purpose, the son of God 
gies — that he might destroy the works of 
0. 32. 
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the devil. Whosoever is born of God doth not 
commit sin; for his seed remaineth in him, and he 
cannot commit sin, because he is born of God, 1 

John iii. 8. And again, we know that whosoever is 

born of God sinneth not, ch. v. 18. | 

You see then it is not we that say this, but the 
Lord. These are not our words, but his. And 
who is he that replieth against God? Who is able 
to make God a liar? Surely he will be justified in his 
saying, and cleared when he is judged. Can you- 
deny it? Have you not often felt a secret check 
when you was contradicting this truth? And how 
often have you wished what you was taught to 
deny? Nay, can you help wishing for it at this mo- 
ment? Do you not now earnestly desire to cease 
from sin, to commit it no more? Does not your 
soul pant after this glorious liberty of the sous of 
God? And what strong reason have you to expect 
it? Have you not had a proof of it already? Do you 
not remember the time when God first lifted up the 
light of his coumenance upon you? Can it ever be 
forgotten? The day when the candle of the Lord 
first shone upon your head? You then had power not 
to commit sin? Vou found the apostle's words strietly 
true? Ne that is begotten of God purifietli himself, 
and that wicked one toucheth him not. 

But those whom you took to be experienced 
Christians, told you this was the only time of your 
espousals, this could not last for ever, you must 
come down the mount, and the like, which shocked 
your faith. | | 

You looked at men more than God, and so be- 
came weak like another man, whereas, had you then 
had any to guide you according to the truth of God. 
had you then believed the doctrine you now blame, 
you had never fallen from your steadfastness; but 
had found that in this sense also, the gifts and calling 
of God, are without repentance. 

Have you another objection nearly allied to this, 
namely, that we preach perfection? The term you 


cannot object to, because it is scriptural. All the 


difficulty is to fix the meaning of it according to the 
word of God. And this we have done again, and 
again, declaring to all the world, that Christian 
perfection does not imply an exemption from igno- 
rance, or mistake, orinfirmities, or temptations; but 
that it does imply the being so crucified with Christ, 
as to be able to testify, I tive not, but Christ liveth 
in me, and hath purified my heart by faith, Acts xv. 
9. It does imply the casting down every high thing 
that exalteth itself against the knowledge of God, 
and bringing into captivity mor thought. to the 
obedience of Christ. It does imply the being holy, 


as he that hath called us is holy in all manner of 


9 D 


conversation ; 


conversation; and, in a word, the lovin the Lord 


our God with all our heart, and serving him with all 
our strength. | 


” 
> 


Now, is it possible for any who believes the scrip- 
ture to deny one title of this? You cannot: you dare 
not; you would not for the world; you know it is the 
pure word of God: and this is the whole of what we 
preach: this is the heighth and depth -of what we, 
with St. Paul, call perfection: a state of soul devoutly 
to be wished for, by all who have tasted of the love of 
God. O pray for it without ceasing; it is the one thing 
you want. 
grace, and be assured, that when you ask this of God, 


ou shall have the petition you ask of him. We know 
indeed, that to man, to the natural man, this is im- 


possible; but we know also, that as no work is im- 
possible with God, so all things are possible to him 
that believeth. | 1 | | 

For we are saved by faith. But have not you 
heard this urged as another objection against us, 
that we preach salvation by faith alone? And does 
not St. do the same thing? By grace, saith he, ye 
are saved through faith. Can any words be more 
express? And - - Gur al Believe in the Lord Jesus, 
and thou shalt be saved, Acts xvi. 31. | 


What we mean by.this, if it has not been suffi- 


ciently explained already, is, that we are saved from 
our sins, only by a confidence in the love of God. 
As soon as we behold what manner of love it is 
which the Father has bestowed upon us, we love 
him, as the apostle observes, because he first loved 
us; and then is that commandment written in your 


'heart, that he who loveth God loveth his brother 


also: from which love of God and man, meekness, 
humbleness of mind, and all holy tempers spring. 
Now these are the very essence of salvation, of 
Christian salvation, salvation from sin; and from 
these outward salvation flows, that is, holiness of 
life and conversation. Well, and are not these things 


so? If you know in whom youu have believed, you 


need no further witnesses. 


But perhaps you doubt, whether that faith where- | 


by we are thus saved, implies such a trust and con- 
fidence in God as we describe. You cannot 
think faith implies assurance; an assurance of the 


love of God to our souls, of his being now recon- 


ciled to us, and having forgiven all our sins.” And 
this we freely confess, that if number of voices is to 
decide the question we must give it up at once; for 


Come with boldness to the throne of 


you have on your side, not only some who desire to 


be Christians in deed, but all nominal Christians in 
every place, and the Romish church, one and all. 
2 these last are so vehement in your defence, that 
in the tamed council of Trent, they have decrecd, If 


- 


| 
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any ian hold trust, confidence, or assurance of par. 


don, to be essential to faith, let him be accursed.” 
Thus does that council anathematise the church 
of England; for she is convict thereof, by her oun 
confession. The very words in the homily on 
Salvation are, Even the devils believe, that Christ 
was born of a virgin; that he wrought all kind of 


miracles, declaring himself very God; that for our 


sakes he suffered a most painful death, to redeem uy; 
from death everlasting. These articles of our faith 
the devils believe; and so they believe all that was 
written in the Old and New Testament; and yet, 
for all this faith, they are but devils. | They remain 
still in their damnable estate, lacking the true Chris- 
tian faith.“ | 

The right and true Christian faith is, not only to 


believe the holy scriptures and the articles of our 


faith are true, but also to have a sure trust and con- 
fidence to be saved from everlasting damnation 
through Christ: or, as it is expressed a little aſter, 
“a sure trust and confidence which a man hath in 
God, that by the merits of Christ his sins are forgi- 
ven, and he reconciled to the favour of God.” 
Indeed the bishop of Rome saith, If any man 
hold this, let him be an Anathema Maranatha.“ 
But it is to be hoped Papal anathemas do not move 
an You are a member of the church of Eng- 
and, Are you? Then the controversy is at an cnd. 
Then hcar = church. Faith is a sure trust which 
a man hath in God, that his sins are forgiven. Or 
if you are not, whether you hear our church or no, 
at least hear the scriptures. Hear believing Job 
declaring his faith, I know that my redeemer liveth. 
Hear Thomas, when having seen he believed, cry. 
ing out, my Lord and my God. Hear St. Paul 
clearly describing the nature of his faith, The life I 
now live, I live by faith in the Son of God, who 
loved me, and gave himself for me. Hear, to men- 
tion no more, all the believers who were with dt. 
Paul when he wrote to the Colossians, bearing wit- 
ness, We give thanks unto the Father, who hath 
delivered us from the power of darkness, and hath 
translated us into the kingdom of his dear Son; in 
whom we have redemption through his blood, even 
the forgiveness of sins. : 
But what need have we of distant witnesses ? You 
have witness in your own breast. For am I now 


speaking to one that loves God? How came you 


then to love him at first? Was it not, because you 
knew that he loved you? Did you, could you love 
God at all, till you tasted and saw that he was $2: 
cious? that he was merciful to you a einne; | 
What avails then controversy or strife of words 


out of thine own. mouth ! You own you ne 
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love to God, till you was sensible of his to you. And 
whatever expressions any sinner who loves God 
uses, to denote God's love to him, you will always, 
upon examination, find, that they directly or indi- 
rectly imply forgiveness. Pardomng love is still at 
the root of all. He who was offended is now re- 
conciled. The new song which God puts in every 
mouth, is always to that effect, O Lord I will praise 
thee: though thou wast angry with me, thine anger 
is turned away. Behold, God is my salvation. 
[ will trust and not be afraid; for the Lord Jehovah 
is my strength and my song: he is also become my 
salvation. Isa. xii. 1, 2. | | 
A confidence then in a pardoning God is essential 
to true kh. The forgiveness of sins is one of the 
first of those unseen things, whereof faith is the evi- 
dence. And if you are sensible of this, will you 
quarrel with us concerning an indifferent circum- 
stance of it? Will you think it an important objec- 
tion that we as ert, that this faith is usually given in 


a moment ? First, let me intreat you to read over that | 


authentic account of God's dealings with men, the 


Acts of the Apostles. In this treatise you will find, 


how he wrought from the beginning on those who 
received remission of sins by faith. And can you 
find one of these (except aps St. Paul) who did 
not receive it in a moment? But abundance you 


find of those who did, besides Cornelius and the 


three thousand. And to this also agrees the expe- 
rience of those who now receive the heavenly gift. 
Three or four exceptions only have I found in the 
course of several years. Perhaps you yourself may 
be added to that number, and one or two more 
whom you have known. But all the rest of those, 
who from time to time among us have believed in 
the Lord Jesus, were in a moment brought from 
3 to light, and from the power of Satan unto 

od. | | 

And why should it seem a thing incredible to you, 
who have k 
whether he hath wrought this in your soul or no, 
for there are diversities of operations by the same 


spirit, that the dead should hear the voice of the Son 


of God, and in that moment live? Thus he useth to 
act, to shew, that when he willeth, to do is present 
with him. Let there be light, said God, and there 
was light. He spake the word, and it was done. 


Thus the heavens and the earth were created, and all 
tne hosts of them. And this manner of acting in 


the present case, highly suits both his power and 
love. - There is therefore no hindrance on God's 
part; since, as his majesty is, so is his mercy: and 
whatever hindrance there is on the part of man, 


- 


nown the power of God unto salvation, 


| 


| 


| 
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hen God speaketh, it is not. Only ask then, O 


sinner, and it shall be given thee, even the faith that 
brings salvation; and that without any merit or good 
work of thine; for it is not of works, lest any man 
should boast. No; it is of grace, of grace alone: 
for unto him that worketh not, but believeth on him 


that justifieth the ungodly, his faith is counted to 


him for righteousness. 

« But by talking thus you encourage sinners.“ I 
do encourage them, to repent ; and do not you? Do 
yu not know, how many heap sin npon sin, purely 

or want of such encouragement? Because they 
think they can never be forgiven, there is no place 
for repentance left? Does not your heart also bleed 
for them? What would you think too dear to part 
with? What would you not do, what would you not 
suffer, to bring one such sinner to repentance ? 
Could not your love endure all things for them ? 
Yes if you believed it would do them good, if you 
had any hope they would ever be better.” Why do 
you believe it would do them good ? 2 have you 
not a hope that they will be better? Plainly, because 
you do not love them erough; because you have 
not that charity, which not ouly endureth, but at 
the same time believeth and hopeth all things.” 

„ You still think we are secretly undermining, if 
not openly destroying the church. What do you 
mean by the church? A visible church, as our arti- 
cle defines it, is, a company of faithful, or believing 
people, believing in the truth. This is the essence 
of a church; and the properties thereof are, as they 
are described in the words that follow, and the pure 
word of God be preached therein, and the sacra- 
ments duly administered. Now then, according to 
this authentic account, what is the church of Eng- 


land? What is it indeed, but the faithful people; the 


true believers of England? Ir is true, if these are 


Scattered abroad, they come under another conside- 


ration. But when they are visibly joined, by as- 
sembling together to hear the pure word of God 


| preached, and to eat of one bread, and drink of one 


cup, they are then properly the visible church of 
Eng | 


land. 
It were will if this were a little more considered 


by chose who so vehemently cry out, Ihe church! 


the church ! as those of old; The temple of the 


Lord! the temple of the Lord ! not knowing what 


they speak, nor whereof they affirm, A provincial 

or national church, according to our articles, is, the 

true believers of that province or nation. If these 

are dispersed up and down, they are only a fart of 

the invisible church of Christ; but if they are visi- 

bly joined by assembling together to hear of 7 
| - wor 
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word and partake of his supper, they are then a visi- 
ble church, such as the church of England, France, 
or any other. | . c 
This being premised, Iask, how do we undermine 
or destroy the church? the provincial visible church 


of England? The article mentions three things as 


essential to a visible church: Ist, Living faith, with- 
out which indeed there can be no church at all, 
neither visible nor invisible; 2dly, Preaching, and 
consequently hearing, the pure word of God, else 
that faith would languish and die; and, 3dly, A due 
administration of the sacraments, the ordinary means 
whereby God increaseth faith. Now come close to 
the question: in which of these points do we under- 
mine or destroy the church? 
Do we shut the door of faith ? do we lessen the 
number of believing people in England? Only re- 
member what faith is, according to our homilies, 
viz. a sure trust and confidence in God, that 
through the merits of Christ my sins are forgiven, 
and I am reconciled to the favour of God,” and we 
appeal to all mankind, do we destroy this faith, which 
is the life and soul of the church? ls there, in fact, 
less of this faith in England than there was before 
we went forth? I think this is an assertion which 
the father of lies himself will scarce dare to utter or 
maintain. | 
With regard then to this first point, it is undeni- 
able, we neither undermine nor destroy the church. 
The second thing is, the preaching and hearing the 
pure word of God. And do we hinder this? Do 
we hinder my manister from preaching the pure 
word of God? If any preach not at all, or not 


the pure word of God, is the hin4rance in us or in | 


themselves? Or do we lessen the number of those 
that hear the pure word of God? Are then the 
hearers thereof, whether read or preached, fewer 
than were in times past? Are the usual places of 
worship less frequented by means of our preaching ? 
Wheresoever our lot has been cast for any timè, are 
the churches emptier than they were before? Surely 
none that has any regard lett either for truth or mo- 
desty, will say, that in this point we are enemies to, 
or destroyers of, the church. | 
The third thing requisite, if not to the being, at 
least, to the well-being of a church, is the due ad- 


ministration of the sacraments, particularly that of | 


the Lord's supper. And are we, in this respect, 
underminers or destroyers of the church? Do we 
eicher by our example or advice draw men away 
from the Lord's table? Where we have laboured 
most, are there the fewest communicants? How 


ww: 
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does the fact stand in London, Bristol, Newcasle? 

O that you would no longer shut your eyes against 

the rg light, which encompasses you on every 
side 

| 


how weak this objection is, but likewise how easy 
it would be,.terribly to retort every branch of it up- 
on most of those that make it; whether we speak 
of true living faith, of preaching the pure word of 


both of baptism and the Lord's supper. But I spare 
you. It sufficeth that our God knoweth, and will 
make manifest in that day, whether it be by reason 
of us or you that men abhor the offering of the 
Lord. F | 
Others object, That we do not observe the laws 
of the church, and thereby undermine it.“ What 
laws? The rubrics or canons? In every parish 
where I have been curate yet, I have observed the 
rubrics with a scrupulous exactness, not for wrath, 
but for conscience sake: and this, so far as belongs 
to an unbeneficed minister, or to a private member 
of the church, I do now. I will just mention a few 
of them, and leave you to consider which of us has 
observed or does observe them most. 
1. Days of fasting or abstinence to be obseryed: 
The forty days of Lent, | 
The . at the four scasons, 
The three rogation days, EI 
All Fridays in the year, except e reage 
2. So many as intend: to be partakers of the holy 


at least some time the day before. 


liver, the curate shall advertise him, that in any wise 
he presume not to come to the Lord's table until 


he hath openly declared himself to have truly re- 


pented. | 


days are in the week following to be observed. 
4. The minister shall first receive the communion 

in both kinds himself, and then proceed to deliver 

the same to the bishops, priests and deacons, in like 


leges, where there are many priests and deacons, 


priest, every Sunday at the least. 


8 


the font, immediately after tbs last lesson. 


I believe you are sensible by this time, not only 


God, or of the due administration of the sacraments, 


com̃munion, shall signify their names to the curate, 


And if any of these be an open and notorious evil | 


3. Then, after the Nicene creed,. the curate chall | 
declare unto the people what holy-days or fasting- 


manner, if any be present, and and after that, to the 
People. | he 

3. In cathedral and collegiate churches, and col- 
they shall always receive the communion with the | 


6. The children to be baptized must be ready at 


” J. The | 


* 
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J. The curates of every parish shall warn the | Can. 68. No minister shall refuse or delay to 
people, that, without great necessity, they procure christen any child that is brought to the church to 
not their children to be baptized at home in their | him on Sundays or holy days to be christened, or 
» hof WOT 8 85 | to bury any corps that is brought to the church or 

8. The curate of every parish shall diligently, | church-yard. | 5 
upon Sundays and holy days, after the second lesson N. B. Inability to pay fees does not alter the 
at evening prayer, openly in the church, instruct | case. PE 850 
and examine so many children as he shall think con- Can. 75. No ecclesiastical persons shall spend 
venient in some part of the Catechism. their time idly, by day or by night, playing at dice, 

9. Whensdever the bishop shall give notice for | cards, or tables. | | . 
children to be brought unto him for their confir- Now, let the clergyman who has observed only 
mation, the curate of every parish shall either bring | these five canons for one year last past, and who 
or send in writing, with his hand subscribed there- | has read over all the canons in his congregation, as 
unto, the names of all such persons within his | the king's ratification straitly enjoins him to do 
parish as he shall think fit to be presented to the | once every year, let him, I say, cast the first stone 
bishop.. F at us, for not observing the canon so called of the 

Now the question is not, Whether these rubrics | church of England. ou 
__— to be observed, you take this for granted in However we cannot be, it is said, friends to the 
making the objection, but whether in fact they have | church, because we do not obey the governors of it, 
been observed, by vou or me, most? Many can | and submit ourselves, as at our ordination we pro- 
witness, I have observed them punctually, yea, mised to do, to all their godly admonitions and in- 
sometimes at the hazard of my life: and as many, I | junctions. I answer, in every individual point of 
fear, that you have not observed them at all, and an indifferent nature. We do and will, by the 
that e them you never pretended to observe. 1215 of God, obey the governors of the church: 
And is it you that are accusing me, for not obsery- | but the testifying the gospel of the grace of God, is 
ing the rubrics of the church? What grimace is this! | not a point of an indifferent nature. The ministry 
„O tell it not in Gath! publish it pot in the streets which we have received of the Lord Jesus, we are 
of Askelon!“ N Isa at all hazards to fulfil. It is the burthen of the 

With regard to the canons, T would in che first Lord which is laid upon us here; and we ate to 
place desire you to consider two or three plain ques- | obey God rather than man. Nor do we, in oy 
tions. | NT I | ways, violate the promise which each of us ma 

Ist, Have you ever read them over, | when it was said unto him, Take thou authorit 

2dly, How can these be called © the canons of to preach the word of God, in the name of the fa- 
the church of England?“ seeing they were never | ther, and the of Son and of the Holy. Ghost.” We 
legally established y the church, never regularly then promised to submit, mark the words, to the 
confirmed in full convocation? | godly admonitions and injunctions of our ordinary, 

3dly, By what right am I required to observe such But we did not, could not promise to obey such in- 
canons as were never legally established ? junctions, as we know are contrary to the word 

And then I will join issue with you in one ques- of God. OE oa 1 
tion more, viz. Wether you or I have observed But why then, say some, do ye leave the church? 

| 25 N I Leave the church ! what can you mean? do we 


them most? 


"ug 


To instance only a few. leave so mucli as the church- walls? your own eyes 
Can. 29. No person shall be admitted god-father tell you we do not. Do we leave the ordinances of 
or godmother to any child before the said person the church? you daily ee and know the contrary. 
iath received the holy comuiunion. 4 Do we leave the fundamental doctrine of the church, 
Can. 59. Every parson, vicar, or curate; upon. namely salvation by faith ? Is it our constant theme- 
every Sunday and holy-day, before evening prayer, | in public, in private, in writing, in conversation. 
hall, for half an hour, or more, examine and in- | Do we leave the practice of the chufch, the stand- * 
struct the youth, and ignorant persons of his parish. ard whereof are the ten commandments ? which are 
Can, 64. Every parson, vicar, or curate, shall so essentially inwrought in our constitution, as little 
declare to the people every Sunday, whether there | as you may apprehend it, that Whosoever breaks 
'be any holy-days or fasting-days the. week follow- | one of the least of these, is no member of the 
ug + nw. LEES” church of England. I believe you do not care to 
. M4 | . | "SE. | | put 
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put tke cause on this issue. Neither do you mean 
this, by leaving the church. In truth, I cannot 
conceive what you mean. I doubt you cannot con- 


ceive yourself. You have retailed a sentence from 


some body else which you no more understand | 
than he.“ 


Mr. Wesley then takes a retrospective view of the 


OS” FR 


state of religion before the Methodistical-doctrines | 


were preached, and the. happy change produced 


thereby, in the following words: 


„Before 1 conclude, I cannot but intreat you 
who know God, to review the whole. matter from 
the foundation. Call to mind what the state of re- 
ligion was, in our nation, a few years since. In 
whor did you find the holy tempers that were in 
Christ? Bowels of mercies, lowliness, meekness, 
gentleness, contempt of the world, patience, tem- 
perance, lIong- suffering? A burning love to God, 
rejoicing evermore, and in every thing giving 
thanks; and a tender love to all mankind, co- 
vering, believing, hoping, aaa all things ? 
Perhaps you did not know one such man in the 
world. But how many that had all unholy tempers? 
What vanity and pride, what stubborness and self- 
will, what anger, fretfulness, discontent, what sus- 
picion and resentment, what inordinate affections, 
what irregular passions, what foolish and hurtful 


desires might you find in those who were called the 


best of men? in those who made the strictest pro- 
fession of religion? and how few did you know 
who went $0 far as the profession of religion, who 
had even the form of godliness? Did you not fre- 
quently bewail, wherever your lot was cast, the 
general want of even outward religion ? how few 
were seen at the public worship of God ? how much 
fewer at the Lord's table? and was even this little 
flock zealous of good works, cafeful, as they had 
time, to do good to all men? On: the other haud, 
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his love in the hearts of the outcasts of men, pio. 
ducing. all holy and heavenly tempers, expelling 
anger, and pride, and evil desire, and all unholy and 
_ earthly tempers; causing outward religion, the 
work of faith, the patience of hope, the labour oft 
love, to flourich and abound; and wherever it 
spread, abolishing outward irreligion, destroying al 
the works of the devil: if you had been told, that 


| this living knowledge of the Lord would in a short 


did you not with grief observe, outward irreligion 


in every place? Where could you be for one week, 
without being an eye or an ear witness of cursing, 
a or prophaneness, of sabbath-breaking, 


or drunkenness, of quarrelling or brawling, of re- 


venge or obscenity? Were these things done in a 


corner? did not gross iniquity of all kinds over- 
spread our land as a flood? yea, and daily increase, 


in spite of all the opposition which the children 
of God did or could do against it. 8 
If vou had been then told, that the jealous God 
would soon arise and maintain his cause; that he 
would pour down his spirit from on high and renew 


the face of the earth ; that he would shed abroad 


space overspread our land; yea daily increase, in 


spite of all the opposition which the devil and li; 
children did or could make against it: would you 
not vehemently. have desired to see that day, that 
you might bless God and rejoice therein? 
Behold the day of the Lord is come. He is again 
visiting and redeeming his people. Having eyes, 
sce ye not? having cars, do ye not hear? neither 
understand with your hearts? At this hour the Lord 
is rolling away our reproach. Already his standard 
is set up. His spirit is poured out on the outcast 
of men, and his love shed abroad in their hearts. 
Love of all mankind, meekness, gentleness, humblc- 
ness of mind, holy and heavenly affections, do take 
place, of hate, anger, pride, revenge, and vile or 
vain affections. Hence wherever the power of the 
Lord spreads, springs outward religion in all its 
forms. The houses of God are filled; the table of 
the Lord is thronged on every side: and those who 
shew their love of God, shew they love their neigh- 
bour also, by being careful to maintain good wolks, 
by doing all manner of good, as they have oppor- 
tunity, to all men. They are likewise careful to 
abstain from all evil. Cursing, sabbath-breaking, 
drunkennesss, with all other, however fashionable, 
works of the devil, are not once named among 
them, All this is plain, demonstrable fact. For 
this is also not done in a-corner. Now, do you ac- 
knowledge the day of your visitation? do you bles 
God and rejoice therein? . 4 
What hinders? Is it this, that men say all man- 
ner of evil of those whom God is pleased to use as 
instruments in his works? O ye fools, did ye sup- 
pose the devil was dead? or that he would not fight 
for his kingdom? and what weapons shall he figlt 
with if not with lies? Is he not a liar, and the fa- 
ther of it? Suffer ye then thus far. Let the devil 
and his children say all manner of evil of us; and 
jet them go on deceiving each other, and being de- 
ceived : but ye need not be deceived also. Or if you 
are, if you will believe all they say: be it so, that 
we are weak, silly, wicked men; without sense, 
without learning, without even a desire or design 
| | . IE” 0 
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of doin good: | yet I ingiat upon. the fact. Christ 


is preached, and sinners are converted to God. This 


none but a madman can deny, We are ready to 
prove it by a cloud of witnesses. Neither therefore 
can the inference be denied, that God is now visit- 
ing his people. O that all men may know in this 
their day, the things that make for their peace :” 


Mr. Weolas, in his. Farther Appeal, thus an- 


swers the charge of enthusiasm brought against the 


Methodists ; 


« [ assert, that till a man receives the Holy Ghost, | 


he is without God in the world; that he cannot 
know the things of God, unless God reveals them 


unto him by his spirit: no, nor have even one holy 


or heavenly temper, without the inspiration of the 
Holy One.” Now should one who is conscious to 
himself, that he has experienced none of these 
things, attempt to confute these propositions, either 
from scripture or antiquity, it might prove a difficult 
task, What then shall he da? Why, cry out, En- 
thusiasm ! Enthusiasm !** and the work is done. 
But what does he mean by enthusiasm? Perhaps 
nothing at all: few have any distinct idea of its 


meaning. Perhaps, something very bad,“ or, 


something I never experienced and do not under- 


stand.“ Shall I tell you then, what that terrible 


zomething' is? I believe, thinking men mean by 
enthusiasm, a sort of religious madness; a false ima- 

ination of being inspired by God; and by an en- 
D one that fancies himself under the influence 
of the Holy Ghost, when in fact he is not. 


Let him prove me guilty of this, who can, I 


will tell you once more the whole of my belief on 
these heads: and if any man will shew me, wy 


argument, not hard names, what is wrong, I wi 


thank God and him. . 
Every good gift is from God, and is given to 
man by the Holy Ghost. By nature there is in us 
no good ching; and there can be none, but 80 far 
as it is wrought in us by that good spirit. Have we 
any true knowledge of what is good? This is not 


the result of our natural understanding. The natu- 


ral man discerneth not the things of the spirit of 
God: so that we never can discern them, until 
God reveals them unto us by his spirit: reveals, that 


s, unveils, uncovers; gow us to know what we 


qid not know. before. Have we love? It is shed 
abroad in our hearts, by the Holy Ghost which is 
given unto. us. Ile inspires, breathes, infuses into 
our Soul, what of ourselves we could not have. 
1296s our spirit rejoice in God our Saviour? It is joy 
n, or by, the Holy Ghost. Have we true in ward 
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those terms, inspiratioh particularly, are, 1. Because 


It is immediate concurrence or none at all. God 


— 


peace? It is the peace of God, wrought in us by 
the same spirit. Faith, peace, joy, love, arc all lis. 
fruits: and, as we are 5 said to see the 
light of faith, so by a like figure of spcech we are 
said to feel this peace and joy and love: that is, we 
have an inward experience of them, which we can- 
not find any fitter words to express. | 2 
The reasons why e- of these things I use 
they are scriptural. 2. Because they are used by 
our church. 3. Because I know none better. Ihe 
word „influence of the Holy Ghost, which [ 
suppose you use, is both a far stronger and a less 
natural term than inspiration. . is a far stronger, 
even as far as * flowing into the soul'' is a stronger 
expression than * breathing upon it:“ and less na- 
tural ; as breathing bears a near felation to spirit; 
to which flowing in has only a distant relation. ; 
„But you thought I had meant immediate in- 
spiration.“ So I do, or I mean nothing at all.“ 
Nor indeed such inspiration as is sine mediis. But 
all inspiration, though by means, is immediate. 
Suppose, for instance, you are employed in private 
prayer, and God pours his love into your heart. 
God then acts immediately on your — : and che 
love of him which you then experience, is as im- 
mediately breathed into you by the Holy Ghost, as 
if 28 had lived 1700 years ago. Change the term. 
Say, God then assists you io love him?” Well, 
and is not this immediate assistance? Say, ** His 
Spirit concurs with yours.” You gain no ground. 


A spirit acts upon your spirit. Make it out any 
otherwise if you can. p 

I cannot conceive how that harmless word imme 
diate came to be such a bngbear in the world: 
„Why, I thought you meant such inspiration as the 
Abou had: and such a receiving the Holy Ghast 
as that was at the day of Pentecost.“ I do, in part: 
Indeed I do not mean that Cliristians now receive the 
Holy Ghost in order to work miracles ; but they do 
doubtless now receive, yea, are filled with the Ho y 
Ghost, in order to be filled with the fruits of thas 
blessed spirit. And he inspires into all true believers 
now, a degree of the same peace and joy and Ive, 
which the Apostles felt in themselves an that day. 
when they were first filled with the Holy Ghost. 

I have now considered che most material objec- 
tians I know, . which have been lately made against 
the great doctrines I teach. I havegraduced, so far 
as in me lay, the strength of those objections, and 
then answered them, I hope, in the spirit of meck- 


ness. And now I trust it appears, that these doc- 
e trines 


Fe 
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trines are no other than the doctrines of Jesus 
Christ: that they are all evidently contained in the 
word of God, by which alone I desire to stand or fall; 
and they are fudamentally the same with the doctrines 
of the church of England, of which I do, and ever 


did profess myself a member.“ SE 


By these extracts the reader will see the priuci- 
ples of these honest, if mistaken people, and will 
come to such conclusion as his reason and under- 
standing will aſtord him. It will not be expected of 
me to give my opinion; it is the business of an his- 
torian to relate facts, and not to comment upon them, 


particularly in cases where religion is the concern, 


and in which I that, every man has a natural right 
to follow the determinations of his own judgment : 
but before I give a brief history of their rise, &c. 
after this recapitulation of their principles and doc- 
trines, I shall set before my readers what they say in 
answer to one or two of the most popular objections 
or calumnies raised against them ; the first of which 
is, That they create divisions in private families.“ 


Ihbeir able Apologist thus refutes it, Accidentally . 


we do. For instance, suppose the entire family to 
have the form and not the power of godliness, or 
to have neither the form nor the power; in either 
dase, they may in some sort i together. But 
suppose when these hear the plain word of God, 
one or two of them are convinced, This is the 


truth, and I have been all this time in the broad way 


Trading to destruction :** these then will begin to 
mourn after God, while therest remain as they were. 
Will they not therefore of consequence divide, and 
form themsolves into separate parties? Must it not 
be so, in the very nature of things? and how ex- 


a ctly does this agree with the words of our Lord? 
Suppose ye that I came to send peace upon earth; 
For from 


I tell you nay: but rather division. 
henceforth there shall be five divided in one house, 


three against two, and two against three. The fa- 


ther shall be divided against the son, and the son 
against the father; the mother against the daughter, 
and the daughter against the mother: the mother- in- 


law against the daughter-in-law, and the daughter- 


in-law against the mother-in-law, Luke xn. 51. 
52. 53. And the foes of a man shall be they of his 
own houshold. Matthew x..36. | 
Thus it was from the very beginning. For is it 
to be supposed, that a Heathen parent would Jon 
endure a Christian child? or thar a Heathen husband 
would agree with a Christian wife? unless either the 
bel:eving wife could gain her husband ; or the unbe- 


 treving husband prevailed on the wife to renounce 


her way of worshipping God: at least unless she 
would obey him in going no more to those socie- 
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ties or conventicles, as they termed the Christian as. 
cemblins” 8 | | 

Do you think now, I have an 
Doubtless I have; for I do not fight as one that 
beateth the air. Why have not I a right to hinder 
my own wife or child from going to a conventicle 
and is it not the duty of wives to obey their husban!; 
and of children to obey their parents? Only set 
the case seventeen hundred years back, and you: 
own conscience gives you the answer. What would 
St. Paul have said to one whose husband forbad he: 


to your case) 


to follow this way any more? What direction would 
our Saviour have 8 to him, whose father en- 


joined him not to hear the gospel? His words are 
extant still, He that loveth father or mother mor: 
than me, is not worthy of me. And he that lovet!: 
son or daughter more than me, is not -worthy ot 
me.” Matt. x. 37, 38. Nay more, If any man 
cometh to me, and hateth not, in comparison of me, 
his father and mother, and wife and children, yea, 
and his own life, he cannot be my disciple.” Luke 
xiv. 26. | 
O, but this is not a parallel case: for they were 
 Heathens ; but I am a Christian. A Christian! Are 
ou so? Do you understand the word? Do you 
Low what a Christian is? If you are a Christian, 
you have the mind that was in Christ; and you so 
walk as he also walked. Yow are holy, as he was 
holy both in heart and in all manner of conversation. 
Have you then the mind which was in Christ? 
and do you walk as Christ walked ? are you in- 
wardly and outwardly holy? I' fear not even out- 
wardly. No; you hve in known sin. Alas! how 
then are you a Christian? What, a railer, a Chris- 
tian? a common swearer, a” Christian? a- sabbath-- 
breaker, a Christian? a drunkard or whoremonger, . 
a Christian? Thou art a. Heathen barefaced ? the 
wrath of God is on thy head, and the curse of God 
upon thy back. Thy damnation slumbereth not. 
By reason of such Christians it is that the holy name 
of Christ is blasphemed. Such as thou they are, 
that cause the very savages in the Indian woods to 
cry out, “Christian much drunk, Christian beat 
men, Christian tell lies, Devit-Ghristian! me no 
Christian.“ 5 | os 
It may be observed above, that the Methodists do 
not separate from the church, nor dispute about the 
externals or circumstances of religion; they approve 
of and adhere to them, all that they learned when 
they were children, in their Catechism and Com- 
mon Prayer book. They were born and bred up in 
the church of England, and desire to die therein. 
They always were, and now are, they say, zealous 


for the church; only not with a blind zeal. 


They 


concerning them. The weight of all religion, the) 
pe rests on holiness af heart and fe; and, 
consequently, wherever they come, they press this 
with all their might. How wide then is their case 
from that of the Prot otestant Dissenters in general? 
They avowedly separated from the church: the 
Methodists utterly disayow — Pega design. They 
severely, and almost continually, inveighed against 
the doctrine and discipline of the chnrch they left: 
these approve both the doctrines and Kreipl of 
our church, and inveigh only against ungod- 
liness and Unrigliteousness. They spent great part 
of their time And strength in contending abqut ex- 
ternals and elteutmstantials; the Methodists agree 
with the church of England in both; so that having 
no time to spend in such vain contenrion, they have 
their desire in spending aud being spent, and pro- 
moting plain practical religſen. “ 1 am sick, says 
Mr. Wesley, of opinions: I am weary to bear 


them; my soul loths this frothy food. Give me solid 


and substantial religion: give ine an humble, gentle 
lover of God and man; a man full of mercy and 
good fruits, without partiality and without hypocri- 
4 a man, . out in the work of faith, 
e patience of hope, the labour of love. Let my 
soul be with these Christians, wheresoeyer they are, 
and whatsoever opinion they are of. Whosoever 
thus doth the will of my father which is in heaven, 
the same is my brother, and sister and mother.“ 
Wich regard to the charges of making men idle, 
and thereby beggaring their families, and of driving 
men out of their senses, Mr. Wesley thus answers: 
„This objection having been continually urged for 
some years, 1 will trace it from ce ewe tton. 
Two or three years after my return from America, 
one Captain Robert Williams of Bristol, made affi- 
davit before the then Mayor of che city, that. * it 
was a common report in Peorgis, Mr. Wesley took 
people off from their "work, and made them idle, 
by teien; 888 
Ihe fact stood thus: At my first coming to Sa- 
vannah, the generality © | | 


or eight in th morning; and that part of them wh 


were accustomed to work, usual], worked till six in 
the evening. A few'of them sometimes worked till 


seren; which is the time of sun-set there at Mid- 
umm kr. Lie e 
I immediatel 

ing the "echt lesson, both in the morning and 
evening. The morning service began at five, and 
* at, or before eikf the eveging service began 


the people rose 8 n 


began reading prayers and expound- 


o 


* 
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They do not. indeed, Jay the'srres of their reli- | at eren. Now vuppoging all the grown pertens in 
ion, on any opinions, right or wrong; neither do | the town had been present every morning and even- 
Np erer BK in, or willingly join, in any dispute | ing, would this have made them idle? Would they 


hereby have had less, or considerably more time for 
working? The same rule I follow now, both at Lon- 
don, Bristol, and Newcastle- upon- Tyne: conclud- 
ing the service at every place, winter and summer, 
betore six in the morning, and not ordinarily begin- 
_ to preach till near seven in the evening. 

ow do you, who make this objection, work 
longer throughout the year, than from sic to six! 
Do you desire that the generality of people Shawd? 
Or, can you count them idle, that work so Tong ? 
Some few are indeed accustomed to work longer. 
These I advise not to come on week days: and it 
is apparent that they take this advice, unless on some 
rare and extraordinary occasion. But I hope none 
of you who turn them out of their employment, 
have the confidence to talk of my making them idle 
Do you, as the homely phrase is, cry W first? 
Jadmire your cunning, but not your modesty. So 
far am I from either causing, or encouraging your 
idleness, that an idle person, known to be such, is 
not suffered to remain in anv of our societies; we 
drive him out, as we would a thief or a murderer. 
„To shew all possible diligence,” as well as fruga- 
lity, is one of our standing rules: and one, concern- 
ing the observance of which, we continually make 
the strictest enquiry. f OE 

* Bat you drive them out of their senses. You 
make them run mad.” Nay, then they are idle with 
a vengeance. This objection therefore being of the 
utmost importance, deserves our deepest considera- 

A 1771 g 8 EY. 

And, first, T grant, it is my carnest desire to drive 
all the world into what you probably call madness : 
mean inward religion, to make them just as mad 
as Paul was when he was so accounted by Festus. 
I grant, secondly, it is my endeavour to drive all I | 
can into what you may term another species of mad- 
ness, which ig usually preparatory to this, and which 
term repentance or conviction. : 

Now, what if your wife, or daughter, or acquain- 
tance, after hearing one of these field-preachers, 
should come and tell you, that they saw damnation 
before them, and beheld with the eye of their mind 
the hortor of hell? What if they should tremble 


and quake, and be so taken up, partly with-sorrow 
and heaviness, partly with an earnest desire to be 
delivered from this danger of hell and damnation, as 
to weep, to lament, to mourn, and both with words 
and behaviour to shew themselves weary of life? 


Would you scruple to say, that they were stark | 


driven them out of 
their 


mad? that these fellows 
9F 
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their senses? and that whatever writer it was, that 
talked at this rate, he was fitter for Bedlam than any 
other place ? F e e n | 
You have overshot yourself now to 30me-purpose. 
These are the words of our on church; You may 
read them, if you are so inclined, in the first part 
of the homily on-fasting. And, consequently, what 
you have peremptorily determined to he mere lunacy 
and distraction, is that repentance unto life, which, 
in the judgment both of the church and of St. Paul, 
is never to he repented of. | | 
I. grant, thirdly, that extraordinary circumstances 
have attended this conviction in some instances. A 
particular account of these I have frequently given. 
While the word of God was preached, some per- 
sons have dropped down as dead: some have been, 
as it were, in strong convulsions; some roared aloud, 
though not with an articulate voice; and others 
spoke the anguish of their souls. 
This, I suppose, you believe to be perfect madness: 
but it is easily accounted for, either 
reason or Scripture. N "p11 * Ty 
FPicst, on principles of reason. For how easy is 
it to suppose, that a strong, lively and sudden appre- 
hension of the heniousness of sin, the wrath of God, 
and the bitter pains of eternal death, should affect 
the body as well as the soul, during the present laws 
of vital union; should intercept or disturb the ordi- 
nary circulation, and put nature out of its course. 
Nea, we may question, whether while this pain sub- 
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on principles of | at nat 
1 4 place, and in what manner this disorder began. And 


sists, it be possible for the mind to be affected in e 
violent a degree, without some or other of these 


bodily symptoms following. 2 
It is likewise easy to account for these things on 
principles of scripture; for when we take a view of 
them in this light, we are to add to the consideration 

of natural causes, the agen. 
still excel in natural "ow; and as far as they 
have leaye from God, will not fail to torment whom 
they cannot destroy ; to tear those that are coming 
20 Christ It is also remarkable, that there is plain 
scripture precedent, of every symptom which has 
lately appeared; so that we cannot allow even the 
conviction attended with them to be madness, with- 

out giving up both reason and scripture. - | 
J grant, fourthly, that touches of extravagance, 


of those spirits who 


9 


bordering upon madness, may sometimes attend 


severe convictions. And this also is easy to be ac- 


counted for, by the present state of the animal 


.ceconomy. For we know fear or grief, from a tem- 

porary cause, may occasion a fever, and thereby a 

delirium. | . Y 

| It is no way stran that some, while under strong 
impressions of grief or fear, from a sense of the 


I may never see another, of real 


0 he had been in has life. IL 4 


wrath of God, should for a season forget almost al 
things else, and scarce be able . — a _— 
question. That some should fancy they zee the flames 
of hell, or the devil and his angels around them 
or that others, for a space, hould be afraid, lit: 
Cain, who said, “ whosoever.mceteth me will sh 
e, eh e e 
less common effects may 


All these, and whatever, 
sometimes accompany this conviction, are casi 
known from the natural distemper of madness, wer; 
it only by this one circumstance, that whenever ti: 
person converted tastes the pardoning love of Go, 
they all vanish away in a moment. | 
Lastly, I have seen one instance, and I pray Cod 
| sting madicss. 
J wo or three, years since Itoak fre along wit 
me to Bristol who was under deep, convictions, but 
of as sound an understandin 


in all respecis, as ever 
a chort journey, and 
when I came to Hristol again, found him really d- 
tracted, I enquized particularly at what time and 


believe there are above threescore- witnesscs alive 
(1749) who axe zcady to testify the truth of what 
When I went from Bristol, he contracted an ac- 
quaintance with some persons who, were not of the 
same judgment with me. He was soon prejudiced 
against me. Soon after, when our society were met 
together in K ings wood-house, he began a vehement 
invective, both against my person and my doctrine. 
In the midst of this he was struck raving mad, and 50 
he continued till his friends put him into Bedlam ; and 
probably, his madness was imputed to me. Perhaps 
there may be many instances of madness proceeding 
from a variety of causes that we cannot comprehend. 
Supposing for instance, that a person hearing me, 
is strongly convinced that a liar cannot enter the 
kingdom of heaven; he comes home and relates 
this to his parents, or friends, and appears to be very 
uneasy. These good Christians are disturbed at 
this, and afraid he is running mad too. They arc 
resolved he shall never hear any of these fellows 
more, and keep to it in spite of all his entreaties. 
They will not suffer him while at home to be 
alone, lest he should read or pray; and, perhaps, in 
a little while they will constrain him, at least by | 
repeated importunities, to do again the very thing for 
whick be was convinced the wrath of God cometh 
upon the children of disobedience., |; - | 
What is the event of this?? 
Sometimes the spirit of God is quenched, and de- 
parts from him. Now you have carried the point. 


Ihe man as as easy as ever, and sins on without an) 
88 e eee ene 


— 
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remorse. 10 But in other instances, where those Con- | 
victions sink deep, and the arrows of the Almighty 
stick fast in the soul, you will drive that person into 
- real settled madness, before you can quench the spi- 
ric of God. I am afraid there have been several 
instances of this. Vou have forced the man's con- 
science,. till he is stark mad; but then, pray do not 
impute the madness to me. Had you left him to 
my direction, or rather to the direction of the spirit 
of God, he would have been filled with love and a 
sound mind: but you have taken the matter out of 
God's hand. And now you have brought it to a 
nr ac onibrmuger 3 of 
low frequent this case may be, I know not. 
But doubtless most of those- who make this objec- 
tion, of our driving men mad, have never met with 
tuch an instance in their lives. The common cry is 
occasioned, . either by thase who are 3 of 
ein, or those who are inwardly converted to God; 
mere madness, both, as was observed before, to those 
who are without God in the world. Yet I do not 
deny hut you may have seen one in Bedlam who 
aid he had followed me. But observe, a madman's 
| xing this is no proof of the fact; nay, and if he | 
rally had, it should be farther considered, that his 
being in Bedlam is no sure proof of his being mad. 
Witness the well-known. case of Mr. Periam; and 
doubt more such are to be found. Yea, it is well. 
if some have nut been gent thither, for. no other rea- 
on but because they followed, me; their kind rela- 
tions either concluding, that they must be distracted 
before they, could do this, or perhaps hoping, that 
. pos would make them mad, if it did not find 
cm, . on ‚ —:ãm é Zb Fogg bog 
And it must be owned, that a confinement, of such 
2 sort is as fit to cause as to cure distraction; for 
what scene of distress if to be compared to it? To 
be separated at once from all who ate near and dear 
do you; to be cut off from all reasonable conversa- 
tion, to be secluded from all business, from all read- 
ing, from every innocent entertainment of the mind, 


CI” 


which is left to pray wholly upon itself, day and | 


night to prone over your misfortunes; to be shut up 
day by day in a gloomy cell, with only the walls to 
employ your heavy eyes, in the midst either of melan- 
choly silence, or 1 ories, groans, and laughter 
ntermixed ; to be forced by the main strength of tho ö 
„who laugh at human nature and compassion: 
to take drenches of nauseous, perhaps torturing me- 
Gicines, which you know you have no need of now, 
butknow not how soon you may, possibly by the ope- 
ration of these very drugs on a weak and tender con- 
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iitution. Here is distress | It is an astonishing thing, 
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a signal proof of the power of God, if any creature 
who has his senses when that confinement begins, 
does not lose them before it is at an end! 

. How must it heighten the distress, if such a poor 
wretch, being * convinced of sin, and growing 
worse and worze, as he probably will, seeing there 
is no medicine here for his 8ickness, no such physi- 
cian as his case requires, be soon placed among the 


incurables] Can imagination itself paint such a hell 


upon earth? where even ** hope never comes, that 
comes to all!” For what remedy? If a man of sense 
and humanity should happen to visit that house of 
woe, would he give the hearing to a madman's tale? 
or if he did, would he credit it! Do we not know, 
might he say, how well any of these will talk in 
their lucid intervals?” So that a thousand to one he. 
would concern himself no more about it, but leave 
the weary to wait for rest in the grave 
The -first public appearance of the Rev. Mr. 


George Whitefield, of Pembroke College, Oxford, 
who was an ordained clergyman of the church of 


England, about London, was in the year 1737, when 


he and his associates preached up and down in the 


fields to vast multitudes of people, with an energy 
that struck every one, particularly in Moorfields, 
on Kennington Common, Blackheath, &c. and for 
some time they were admitted also into the churches 
to declare their peculiar opinions, till the indolent 
clergy were roused by their extraordinary popularity; 


and the church-wardens fearing damages to their 


pews, &c. they were generally refused the use of 
the public pulpits. The uncommon fervour they 


expressed, a simple yet persuasive eloquence, and the 
mortified and laborious life they led, procured them 
not only most numerous auditors, but their doctrines 


such a multitude of followers, as astonished the 
ians. of our church: but whilst they themselves 


indolently persisted in their old rout of stated preach- 


ing, Mr. Whitefield, particularly, with a rapid pro- 
, took from them thousands of their hearers, 


especially of the lower sort, and brought many more 
to a sense and àbhorence of their vices, and to attend 
his preaching, who, perhaps, had never been at any 


| ip before. g 
Whilst the clergy raved both in the pulpit and in 


and with what justice may be seen above, this labo- 
rious preacher, despising all danger and fatigue, not 
only formed Societies in England of his followers, 
but” traversing, time after time, immense tracks of 

land and water, proselyted multitudes in all parts of 
North America, and extended his cares even to the 
inhabitants of the infant colony of Geargia, wow 


* 


that wise and excellent governor, Mr. Ogterhorpe, 
well knowing an attachment to religious principles, 


and a life of virtue and self denial, were spurs to 


industry and ceconomy, received him with open 


arms, and him all manner of assistance. Here 
he at length erected au orphan house for poor and 
deserted children; an institution that bid fair to be 


an extraordinary benefit in that country; the most 
authentic account of which establishment, by an 
impartial eye-witness, and published in justice to 
the Methodists, may be seen in the London Maga- 
zine for the year 1745, page 603. N 
In these Christian labours, perilous voyages, and 
painful journies through the wilderness of America, 
he was followed by Messrs. John and Charles Wes. 
| ley, his faithful and able coadjutors, who with a 
zeal and constancy second only to those which 
actuated the primitive apostles and the disciples of 
our Saviour, thought no hardships insurmountable, 
no dangers too terrifying in prosecuting the work 
they supposed themselves appointed to. | 
Of tis owa and his brother's conversation, &c. 
and of the necessity of becoming field preachers, 
Nr. John Wesley gives the following account: 1 
was ordained deacon in 1725, and priest in the year 
following: but it was many years after this before I 
was convinced of the great truths above recited. 
During all that time, I was utterly ignorant of the 
nature and condition of justification. Sometimes 1 
confounded it with sanctification, particularly when 
I was in Georgia. n ee | 
At other times T had some confused notions of 
the forgiveness of sins: but then I took it for granted 
the time of this must be, either the hour of death, 
or the day of judgment. I was equally ignorant of 
the nature of saving faith; apprehending it to mean 
no more, than a 4m assent to all the propositions 
contained in the Old and New Testament.“ As 
soon as, by the great blessing of God, I had a clear 
view of these things, I began to declare them to others 
also. I believed, and therefore I spake. Where 


ever I was now desired to preach, salvation was my 


only theme. My constant subjects were, Believe 
in the Lord Jesus Christ, and thou shalt be saved. 
Him hath God exalted to be a prince and a Saviour, 
to give repentance and remission of sms.” These I 
explained and enforced with all my might, both in 
every church. where I was asked to preach, and oc- 


casionally in the religious societies of London and 
Westminster; to some or other of which I was con- 


tinually pressed to go by the stewards or other mem- 
bers belonging to them. N 
Things were in this posture, when F was told, 


“ must preach no more in this, and that, and ano- 
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reserve, © Because you preach such doctrine.“ $ 
much the more those who could not hear me there 
flocked together when I was at any of the societies; 
whete'l spoke more or less, though with much in- 
convenience, to as many as the room I was in could 
contain. But after a short time, finding these rooms 
could not contain à tenth part of the people that 
were earnest to hear, I determined to do the same 
thing in England which I had often done in a war- 
mer climate; namely, when the house would not 
contain the congregation, to preaeh in the open air. 
This I accordingly did, fitst at Bristol, where the 
society rooms were exceeding small, and at Kings- 
wood, where we had no room at all; afterwards in 
or near London. And I cannot say I have ever 
seen a more awful sight, than when, on Rose-Green, 
or the top of Hannam- Mount, some thousands of 
people were _ joined together in solemn wait- 
ing upon God, While “they stood, and under open 
air adored the God who made both air, earth, hea- 
ven, and sky.“ And whether they were listening 
to his word, with attention still as night, or were 
lifting up their voice in praise, as the sound of many 
waters, many. a time have 1 been constrained to sa 
in my heart, How dreadful is this ? This 
also is no other than the house of God! This is the 


gute of Heaven!“ 01/65 50 at Fan nd 
Be pleased to observe, 1. That T was forbidden, 
as by a general consent, to preach in any church, 
though not 92 sentence, for preaching 
soch doctrine. This was the open, avowed cause: 
there was at that time no other; either real or pre- 
tended. 2. That I had no desire or design to 
preach in che open air,” till long after this prohidi- 
tion. 3. That when I did, as it was no matter of 
choice so neither of premeditation. There was no 
scheme at all previously formed, which was to be 
supported thereby; nor bad I any other end in view 
than this, to save as many souls as 1 could. 4. 
Field- preaching was therefore a necessary expe- 
dient, a thing submitted to, rather than chosen; and 
therefore submitted to, because I thought preaching, 
even thus, better than not preaching at all; fitst, 
in regard to my own soul; because a dispensation 
of the gospel being committed to me, 1 did not dare 
not to preach the gospel; seconeſty, in regard to the 
souls of others, Who I every Where aw seeking 
death in the error of their life mee ee 
The effects of their . — — described 
by the same hand. Just at us time, when we 
Wanted little of filling up the measures of our mt 
quities, two or three clergymen of the church of 


ngland began veh tly to call sinners . - nh 
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| mice; In two or three years they sounded the 
alarm to the utmost borders of the land. Many 
thousands gathered together to hear them; and in 
every place where they 
shew such a concern for religion, as they had never 
done before. 8 ä 

A stronger impression was made on their minds, of 
the importance of things eternal, and they had more 
eargest desires of serving God, than they had ever 
had from their earliest childhood. Thus did God 
begin to draw them towards himself, with the cords 
of love, with the bands of a man. Many of these 
were in a short time deeply convinced of the num- 
ber and heinousness of their sins. They were also 
made thoroughly sensible of those tempers which 
are justly hateful to God and man, and of their ut- 
ter ignorance of God, and entire inability either to 
know, love, or 8erve him. At the same time, they 
saw in the strongest light the insignificance of their 
outside religion; nay, and often confessed it before 


And from hence springs fruits meet for repentance- 
The drunkard commenced saber and temperate ; the 


tion; the unjust from oppression wrong. He 
that had been accustomed to curse and swear for 
many years, now swore no more. The sluggard 
began to work with his own hands, that he might 
eat his own bread. The miser learned to deal his 
bread to the hungry, and to cover the naked with a 


garment, Indeed the whole form of their lives was 
changed 1 They had left off doing evil, and learned 
to do wel. 4 


But this was not all. Over and above this out- 
ward change, they began to experience inward re- 
gion. The love of Cod was shed abroad in their 
hearts, which they continue to this day. They 
love him, because he first loved us, and with-held 
not from us his Son, his only Son: and this love 
constrains them to love all mankind, all the chil- 
dren of the Father of heaven and earth, and inspives 
them with every holy and heavenly temper, the 
whole mind that was in Christ. Hence it is that 


able in all manner of conversation: and in whatso 
ever state they are, they have learned therewith to 
content: insomuch that now they can in every 
thing give thanks. They more than patiently ac- 
38 they rejoice and are exceeding glad, in all 
Na Ae towards them; for as long as 
O0. 32 5 > RY 


_— 


came, many began to 


God, as the most abominable hypocrisy. Thus did 
they sink deeper and deeper into that repentance | 
which must ever precede faith in the Son of God. 


5 
whoremonger abstained from _— and fornica- 


they are now uniform in their behaviour, unklage- | 


1 


| 


| 


7 


regard to t 


as we only propose here a 
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they love God, and that love no man taketh from 


them, they are always happy in God. Thus they 
calmly travel on through life, being never weary 
nor faint in their minds, never repining, murmur- 
ing, or dissatisfied, casting all their care upon God, 
till the hour comes that they should drop this cover- 
ing of earth, and return unto the great Father of 
spirits: then especially it is that they rejoice with, 
joy unspeakable and full of glory. You who cre- 
dit it not, come and see.“ | 
In London, particularly, a great change was soon 
perceived in the majority of the common people; 
an unusual seriousness appeared in their counte- 
nances, they refrained from prophane cursing and 
swearing, and the alehouses were deprived of their 
usual inebriated guests. Mean time the more aban- 
doned of the canaille, whom no precepts could 


reach, no future denunciations of punishment deter 


from. wickedness, spared not reproaches, and even 
frequently proeeeded to open insults and abuses of 
the preachers, who were as warmly defended by 
their partisans, so as often to occasion tumults and 
riots, that were mutually charged by the Methodists 
| and their opposers on each other, and kept the pub- 
lic for years in perpetual dispute and agitation. But, 
at length, now increased to a prodigious number, 
| they began to form societies apart, for worship in 
their own way, and to appoint stewards and other 


those $ocieties ; the principle of which, in London, 
are the Tabernacle and Foundery near Moorfields, 


the - Tabernacle in Tottenham-Court- road, with 
many others, in the city and suburbs. Their founders 
have increased their numbers in Scotland and Ireland 
also, where they pursued their mission with the ut- 
most success; and in many places in England, 
. where religion was seldom heard of, they have pro- 
. duced forder, humanity, civility, and a serious re- 


rd to divine things, particularly amongst the col- 


| ſtars of Kingswood, and the fells about Newcastle. 


If the readex desires to enter into particulars with 
Mir history, he would do well to peruse 
the several Journals of Mess. Whitefield and Wesley, 
general view of their rise, 
&c. Indeed it is a peculiar circumstance, that no 
Sect in so few years, ever became so numerous, 
though they have met with mild treatment from 


the government, and have endured no persecution 
for their opinions, which has generally helped 


to increase, rather than to decrease the followers 
of a new system of doctrines. With regard to 


the common- people, or the mob, who are ever 
; =" | | | . of 
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founders of Methodism, in the usual vestments of 
clergymen, captivated them, and prevented many 


ticularly, in great danger of losing his life; and the 


have heard some affirm, says he, that the most bitter 


so. The sharpest adversaries thereof, unless we- 


Wall, and the rabble of Bilston and Darleston, 


s scarce deny that 


common people; that they are (I mean the real Me- 
thodists; for Presbyterians, Quakers, and every 
sect, have been personated as well as they, for in- 
terested or villainous purposes, ) are a peaceable, up- 
right, and praise-worthy set of people; that they 
cannot upon their principles distress, but must add 
strength to the hands of government, and that their 
rise and amazing progress have roused the esta- 


Had fallen, and invigorated them to be attendant 
appointed. 


also into the pulpits of our churches, and man 


and I will venture to 


riousness, and such a concern for religion, visible 
in all ranks of people, since it has so much pre-] 
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Er the nation! religion, 80 far as drinking, swear- 


ing, and rioting extends, che appearance of the 


disorders that would have risen, had persons not 
distinguished by that reverend garb endeavoured to 
exhort aud instruct them; and yet, according to 
Mr. Wesley's account, he himself was, once par- 


Methodlists suffered by the spoils and ravages of 
desperate and wicked mobs, in Staffordshire, in the 
year 1743, to the amount of five hundred and four 
pounds, seventeen shillings, at che lowest computa- 
tation, owing to a shameful connivance, perhaps 
under-hand encouragement, of those who should 
have restrained or punished them for. their diabolical 
excesses. In fact, too many of their opposers merit 
the character Mr. Wesley has given them. © I 


enemies to the present work of God were Phari- 
sees. They meant men who bad the form of god- 
liness, but denied the power of it. But I cannot say 


might except a'few honourable men, whom I may 
be excused from naming, were the 'scum of Corn- 


the wild beasts of Walsal, and the turnkeys of 
Newgate.” | 8 | * 

In fine, the very enemies of these people will 

ey have 7 8 contributed to 

reform and establish order and civility amongst the 


blished clergy from chat lethargy into which they 


on che charge to which they. were so solemnly 
Their favourite doctrines have found their way 


excellent preachers, who do not leave the church on 
that account, inforce them at this day from their 
pulpits. The great spread of Methodism has cer- 
tainly contributed to set people in general upon 
thinking of matters of — gn moment to them; 
| rt, from my own observa- 

tion, that there has been such an appearance of se- 


—_ 


count of their manner of worship, church dis. 


| and that they 


still to turn many to righteousness. Thus hath he 


| in body as well as soul; who they might reason- 


shame, and in tender love, are able to do.“ 


of time since the restoration. 


vailed, as cannot be remembered in any weh period 


We shall conclude this head with a brief ac- 


cipline, &c. | | | | 

With regard to their manner of worship it is like 
that of the church of England, gave that they allow 
themselves to continue long in extempore prayer, 
sing such hymns as are approved by 
the society. Indeed they allow of lay-preachers, 
or Suffer unlearned men to preach or exhort, in their 
places of worship. I am bold to affirm, says MI. 
Wesley, that these unleitered men have help from 
God for that great work, the saving souls from 


death, seeing he hath enabled, and doth enable them 


destroyed the wisdom of the wise, and brought to 
nought the understanding of che prudent. 

When they imagined they had effectually shut the 
door, and blocked up every passage, whereby any 
help could come to two or three preachers, weak 


ably believe would, humanly speaking, wear them- 
selves out in a short time: when they had gained 
their point, by securing, as they supposed, all the 
men of learning in the nation, He that sitteth in 
heaven laughed them to scorn, and came upon them 
by a way they thought not of. Out of the stones 
he raised up those who should beget children to 
Abraham. We had no more foresight of this than 
you. Nay, we had che deepest prejudices against it, 
until we could not but own, that God. gave wis- 
dom from above to these unlearned and ignorant 
men; 80 that the work of the Lord prospered in 
= hand, and sinners were daily converted to 
Indeed in the one thing which they profess to 
know, they are not ignorant men. — is 
not one of them who is not able to through such an 
examination, in substantial, practical, experimental 
divinity, as few of our candidates for holy orders, 
even in the university, IL speak it with sorrow and 
There have been some difference amongst the 
leaders of these le, particularly between Mr. 
Whitefield and Mr. Wesley, relative to the doctrine 
.of reprobation 7 but they agree in the terms of a- 
ceptance: in smaller points, cach thinks and lets 
think; and Mr. Wesley says he reverences Mi. 
| Whitefield, both as a child of God, and a true mi- 
nister of Jesus Christ. We could wisb all reli- 


þ cam disputes; had been managed with equal can- 
ur, 3 „ 


4 5 
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As to the discipline of the Methodists we cannot 
give a better account of it, than is contained in a 
small tract, entitled, The Nature, Design, and ge- 
neral Rules of the united Societies in London, Bris- 
tol, Kings wood, and Newcastle _ Tyne, 7th 
edit. 1168 which we shall therefore lay before 
ons ß 15 1 g.%, IR 

4 1. In the latter end of the year 1739, eight or 
ten persons came to me in London, who appeared 
td be deeply convinced of sin, and carnestly groan- 
ing for redemption. | 
three more the next day, that I would spend some 
time with them in prayer, and advise them how to 
flee from the wrath to come, which they saw con- 
tinually hanging over their heads. That we might 
have more time for this great work, I appointed a 
day when they might all come together, which 
from henceforward they did every week, namely, 
on Thursday, in the evening. 10 these, and as 


* 


many; e as desired to Join with them, for their 
number increased daily, I gave those advices from 


time to time, which 1 judged most needful for 
them; and we always concluded our meeting with 
prayer zuited to their several necessitie s. 
in London, and then, in other places. Such a so- 
ciety is no other than a company of men having 
the form and seeking the power of godliness, united 
in order to pray together, to receive the word of 
exhortation, and to watch over one another in love, 
that they may, help each other to work out their al- 

3. That it may the more easily be discerned, 
whether they are indeed working out their salvation, 
each society is divided into smalſer companies, called 
classes, according to their respective places of abodt 
There are rde twelve persons in every class, one 


: 


of whom is stiled the leader. It is his business, 1. 


To see each person in his class once a- weck at the 
least, in order to enquire how their souls prosper; 
to advise, reproye, comfort or exhort, as occasion 
may require; to receive what they are willing to give 
toward the relief of the poor. 2. To meet the mi- 
nister and the stewards of the society once a- week 
in order to inform the minister of any that are sick, 
or of any that Walk disorderly and will not be re- 


proved; to þ y. tq. the ste wards what they have re- 
ceived of 1 LR al classes in the week preceding, 


contre , . 
4. There is one only condition propipady requir> 
ed in those wo desjre'ac nittance into these Societies, 


and to ghew their account of what each person has 


ih 


* desire to flee fr e ome, to be saved 
iesire to tee from the wrath to come, to be gaved 

yo % < # 
_ 


They desired, as did two or 


1 


| 


the Lord Jesus; the singing those Wk or reading 


a probability of paying for them. 


” 


| is er before them, detiying 
mi 
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. 4 


from their sins.“ But wherever this ig really fixed 
in the soul, it will be shewn by its froits, It is 
therefore expected of all wha continue therein, that 
they should continue to evidence their desite of sal- 
vation. eu „„ FA 
First, by doing no harm, by avoiding- evil in 
every kind, especially that which is most generally 
practised: such as, the taking the name of God in 
vain; the profaning the day of the Lord, either b 
doing ordinary wer. thereon, or by buying or sel- 
ling; drunkenness, buying or selling spirituous li- 
quors, or drinking them, unless in cases of extreme 
necessity ; fighting, quarreling, brawling ; brother 
going to law with brother; returning evil for evil, 


_ or railing for railing; the using many words in buy- 


ing or selling uncustomed goods; the giving ot tak- 
ing things on usury, that is unlawful intererest; un- 


charitable or unprofitable conversation, particularly 


speaking evil of magistrates or of ministers; doing 
to others as we would not they should do unto us; 
doing what we know is not for the glory of God, as 
the putting on of gold and costly apparel; the taking 
such diversions as cannot be used in the name ot 


those books, which ds not tend to the knowledge cr 
love of God; softness, and needless self- indulgence; 
laying up treasures upon earth; borrowing without 


s without 


1 


a probability of paying, or taking up goo 


5, It is expected of all who continue in these gc- 
cieties, that they should continue to evidence thei: 
"Mr Ps 7 


desire of sal vation: | 


Secondly, By doing good, by being in every kind 
merciful ako their power; 28 they have opportuni- 
ty, doing good of every possible sort, and as is pos- 
sible, wn a men! to their bodies; of the ability 
which God giveth, by giving food to the ＋ 6 
by cloathing the naked, by visiting or helping the 
that are sick, or in prison, to their souls by instruct- 


ing, reproving, or ere we have any inter- 
course with; trampling under foot that enthusiastic 


doctrine of devils, that “we are not to do good un- 
less our heart be free of it;“? by doing good especi- 
ally to chem chat are of the houshold of faith, or 
groaning so to be; employing them preferably to 
others, buying one of another, helping each other 
in business; and so much the more because the 
world will love its own; and them only; by all poc- 
sible diligence and frugality, that the gospel de not 
blamed: by running With patience the race which 
themselves, and takin 


be their cross daily; 's ug to bear the ' proac 


of Christ, to be as the filth and off - aco of the 
i : . 4 a 5 1 . 14 1 ki C4, : * > * by £ a world; ; 
| 3 
# * 
wp | | 
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world; and looking that men should say all manner | friendly eye, for these twelve or fourteen years last 
| 8 ould say Y urteen y 


of evil of them falsely, for their Lord's sake. 

* Godt 38 $64 he all who desire to continue in 
these societies, that they should shew forth to their 
brethren that they desire salvation. | 


Thirdly, by attending upon all the ordinances of 
God; such as the public worship; the ministry of 
the word either read or expounded; the Supper of 

the Lord; family and private prayer; searching, and 
-  fasting or abstinence. | OP 

17. These are the general rules of our societies, all 
which we are taught of God to observe, even in his 
written word, the only rule, and the sufficient rule, 
both of our faith and practice; and all these we 
know his spirit writes on every truely awakened 

heart. If there be any among us who e them 
not, who habitually breaks any one of them, let it 
be made known unto them who watch over that 
soul, as they must give an account. We will admo- 
nish him of the error of his ways; we will bear 
with him for a scason; but then if he repent not, he 
hath no more place among us. 
our own souls. a: 

The Methodists, of whom we are still speaking, 
in general terins, have in some places as in Totten- 
ham-Court-Road, built alms-houses for their most 
destitute poor; but still they have a great many in 
the common workhouses. cy havealso atseveral 
times raised considerable sums tor the relief of fo- 
reign Protestants ; and their works of love durin 
the late war, will ever be remembered to their ho- 
nour. 


. 


Methodists with another quotatiom from Mr. Wes- 
ley, in answer to the current report of his receiving 

t emoluments from his situation, as being at the 
—— of a religious body of people. 


But, perhaps, you have heard that we regard no 


Church at all; that gain is the true spring of all our 


actions; that I, in particular, am well paid for my 

Work, having thirteen thousand pounds a year at the 
Foundery alone, over and above what I haye from 
Bristol, Kingswood, Newcastle, and other parts: 
and that whoever survives me, will find I have made 
a good use of my time, for I shall not die a beggar. 
I freely own, this is one of the best devised objec- 
tions which has ever yet been made, because it not 
only puts us upon proving a negative, which is sel- 
dom an easy task, but also one of such a nature as 
Scarce admits of any demonstrative evidence at all. 
But for such proof as the nature of the thing will 
admit of, I appeal to the manner of my life from the 
beginning. Ye who have seen it, and not with a 


We shall conclude this general history of the 


— — 


We have delivered. | 


iT. 


| 


1 


any thing like the love of gain therein? Did I not 
continually remember the words of the Lord Jesus, 
* It 3s more blessed to give than to receive.” Ye of 
Oxford, do you not know these things are so? What 
gain did I seek among you? Of whom did 1 take any 
thing? From whom did I covet silver, or gold, or 
apparel? To whom did I deny any thing which! 
had, even to the hour I departed from you? 

Fe of Epworth and Wroote, among whom I mi- 


, nistered for nearly the space of three years, What 


gain did I seek among you? Or of whom did take 
or covet any thing? Ye of Savannah and Fredrica, 
among whom God afterwards proved me, and 
shewed me what was in my heart, what gain did [ 
seek among you? Of whom did I take any thing? 
Or whose food or apparel did I covet, for silver or 
gold ye bad none: not more than I myself for 
months when I was in hunger and nakedness. Ye 
ourselves, and the God and father of our Lord jesus 
hrist, know that lie not.” 8 
Whatever truth may be in what Mf. Wesley here 


business to determine; but certainly he took the 
worst of all methods to prove a negative. A nega- 
tive can be well supported by granting one half of 
the positive. | abs 
Thus every Methodist will admit that Mr. Wes- 
len receives considerable sums annually. Might not 
he have acknowledged this, and convinced the pub- 
lic that it was spent in works of piety and charity. 
Had he done so, he would have proved a negative, 
though not perhaps to the satisfaction of some strict 
.enquirers. | 


N The giving the clergy, of any denomination, mo- 


ney to bestow upon the poor, is one of those weak- 
nesses in human nature, which helped to form, and 


session of money, and has a heart capable of parting 
with some of it for the use of his fellow creatures, 
he ought, for two reasons, to be the donor himself. 


relieves; and secondly, that he may keep him- 
self from pride, by concealing his charity as much 
as possible. 1 P 

The author of this work knew a lady of high 
rank, and of a charitable disposition. As is 
common in such cases, she was frequently beset 
by the clergy, who were poperanitly reprozentang to 
her the state of the poor, and 


for their relief. Her constant answer was, AF wi 
| speak to whom I relieve, gend them to me. = 


past, or for any part of that time, have you ever secn 


insinuates, by making appeals in writing, is not our 


| contiuues to support, popery. If a man is in pos- 


First, because he should know the person whom he 
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But to go on with what Mr. Wesley advances | gained by preaching the gospel ! besides a debt of 
further in his defence. B : one hundred and Gi pounds still remaining on ac- 
 _ «4 But, it is said, things are fairly altered now. | count of the schools built at Bristol; and another of 
| cannot. complain of wanting any thing; having | above two hundred pounds on account of that now 
the yearly income of the bishop of London, over | building at Newcastle. I desire any reascnable 
and above what I gain at other places.“ At what | man would sit down and lay these things together, 
other places, my friends? inform yourself a little | and let him see, whether, allowing me a grain of 
detter, and you will find, that both at Newcastle, common sense, if not of common honesty, he can 


Bristol, and Kingswood, the only places, beside possibly conceive, that a view of gain would induce 
London, where any collection at all is made, the | me to act in this manner. i 1 
money collected: js botly received and expended by You can never reconcile it with any degree of 


the ste wards of those several societies, and never | common. sense, that a man who wants nothing, 
comes into my hands at all, neither first nor. last. who has already all the necessaries, all the corive- 
And you, or any who. desire it, shall read over the | niences,. nay, and many of the superffuities of life, 
accounts kept by any of these stewards, and see and these not ovly.independent of any one, but less 
with your own eyes, that by all these societies I. liable to contingencies than even a gentleman's free- - 
gain just as much as you do. bhuoold estate, that such an one shouſd calmly and de- 
The case in London stands thus. In November liberately throw up his ease, most of his friends, 
1739, two gentlemen, then unknown to me, Mr. his reputation, and that way of life, which of all - 
Ball and Mr. Watkins, came and desired me once | others is most agreeable both to his natural temper, . 
and again, to preach in a place called the Foun- | and education: that he should toil day and night, 
dery near Moosfields. With much reluctance I at Spend all his time and strength, knowingly destroy 
length complied. I was soon after pressed to take a firm constitution, and hasten into weakness, pain, 
that place into my on hands. Those: who were diseases, death, to gain a debt of six or seven hun- 
most earnest therein, lent me the pugchase-money, | dred pounds! | 
which was one hundred and fifteen pounds. Mr. But supposing the balance on the other side, let 
Watkins and Mr. Ball then delivered me the names me-ask+ you one plain question, , For what gain, 
of several subscribers, who affcred to pay, some setting conscience aside, will you be obliged to act 
four, or six, some ten shilling a year towards the thus? to live exactly as I do? For what price will 
re· payment of the purchase- money, and the putting. | you preach, and that with all your miglit, not in an 
_ the buildings into repair. This: amounted one year easy, indolent, fashionable way, eighteen or nine- 
to near two hundred pounds, the second to about: teen times every week? and this thraughout the 
one hundred and forty; and so the last. year. What shall I give you to travel seven or 
The united: society begun a little after, whose eight hundred miles, in all weathers, every two or 
weekly contributions, chiefly for the poor, is re- three months? For what salary will you abstain 
ceived and expended by the stewards, and comes: from all. other diversions, than the doing good and 
not into my hands at all. But there is also a quar- |. praising God? I am mistaken if you would not 
terly subscription of many of the society, which is prefer 3 to such a life as this is, even with 
nearly equal to that above mentioned. thousands of gold and silver.“ 5 
The uses to which these subscriptions- have been From what is here advanced by Mr. Wesley, no- 
hitherto applied, are, first, the payment of that one | thing conclusive can be drawn. In- all disputed 
hundred and fifteen pounds; secondly, the repairing, points, we are to hear both parties. We are not to 
might almost say rebuilding, that vast, uncouth | be led away by the assertions of an individual, nor 
heap of ruins at the Foundery; thirdly, the building: | by all the opposition made by an adversary. It is 
galleries both for men and women; fourthly, the | certain, that much abuse has been poured out upon 
enlarging the Society room to near thrice its: first | the people called Methodists. That some part of it 
bigness. All taxes and occasional expences are like- might have been, and still is true, will appear from 
wise defrayed out of this fund. And it has been the coneluding part of this narrative; that the great- 
hitherto so far from yielding any overplus, that it | est part is false, will appear to every unprejudiced 
has never sufficed for. these purposes yet. So far | reader. If some of the Methodists are uncircum- 
rom it, that Lam still in debt, on these accounts, | spect, we can only say, that their religion does not 
near three hundred pounds, so much have I hitherto | teach them to be 80. This will appear the more 
No. 823 9 BE | 3 e ? „ evident, 
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concerning them, have undoubtedl 
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evident, if we consider what they themselves have 
written concerning their original, and which we 


shall deliver in their own werds. 


9 — 


Athert History of those Doctrines which are stiled 
| Methodism. e 


1. It is not easy to reckon up the vaious accounts 
which have been given of the people called Me- | 
thodists: Very many of them as far remote from 
truth, as that given by the good gentleman in Ire- 


land. Methodists! Aye, they are the people, 
who place all their religion in waring long 


- beards.” 


2. Abundance of the mistakes which are current 
sprung from 
this: Men lump together under this general name 
many who have no manner of connection with each 
other: And chen whatever any of these speaks or 
does, is of course imputed to all. 6 


3. The following short account may prevent | 


persons of a calm and candid disposition from doin 
this: although men of a warm or prejudiced spirit 
will do just as they did before. But let it be ob- 


served, this is not designed for a defence of the 


Methodists, so called, or any part of them It is a 
bare relation of a series of naked facts, which alone 
my remove abundance of misunderstandings. 

n November 1729, four young gentlemen of 
Oxford, Mr. John Wesley, fellow of Lincoln- 
college, Mr. Charles Wesley, student of Christ- 
church, Mr. Morgon, commoner of Christ-church, 


and Mr. Kirkham, of Merton College, began to | 


spend some evenings in a week together, in read- 
ing, chiefly the Greek testament. The next year, 
two or three of Mr. John Wesley's pupils desired 
the liber 
one of Mr. Charles Wesley's pupils. it was in 
1732 that Mr. Ingham, of. Queen's College, and 
Mr. Broughton, of Exeter, were added to their 
number. Fo these, in April, was joined Mr. Clay- 
ton, of Brazen-nosc, with two or three of his 
pupils. About the same time Mr. James Hervey 
was permitted to meet with them, and in 1735, 
Mr. Whitefield. : 8 
5. The exact regularity of their lives, as well as 
studies, occasioned a young gentleman of Christ- 
church to say, Here is a new set of Methodists 


were known all over the university. 


of meeting with them; and afterwards 


sprung up: Alluding to some ancient physicians 
who were so called. The name was new and 
guaint : So it took unmediately, and the Methodists | 


Wesley, and Mr. I 


1. That men are all 


zusfified by faith alone. 


6. They were all zealous members of the clic) 
of England, not only tenacious of all her doctrines, 
s far as they knew them, but of all her discipline, 
to the minutest circumstance. They were likewiz: 
zealuus observers of all the university-statutes, an} | 
that for conscience sake. But they observed nei. 
ther these nor any thing else any further than ther 
conceived it was bound upon om by their own 
book, the bible; it being their own desire and de. 
sign to be downright Bible-Christians : Taking the 
Bible, as interpreted by the primitive church aud 


our own, for their Whole and sole rule. 


7. The one charge chen advanced against then! 
was, that they were righteous overmuch ; that they 
were abundantly too scrupulous, and too strict, 
carrying things to great extremes. In particular, 


that they laid too much stress upon the rubrics and 


canons of the church; that they insisted too much 
on observing the statutes of the university; and 
that they took the sciptures in too strict and literal 
a sense; so that if they were right, few indeed 
wand e he itn 
8. In October 1785, Messrs. John and Charles 
8 | arora N with a 
ign to go each to the Indians in Georgia. 
Ber Go ot * gentlemen continued to . 
till one and another was ordained and left the uni- 
versity. By which means, in about two years time, 


scarce any of them were left. 


9. In February 1738, Mr. Whitefield went ori 


to Georgia, with a design to assist Mr. John Wes- 


ley; but Mr. Wesley just chen returned to Eng- 


land. Soon after he had a meeting with Messr. 
— Stonhouse, Hall, Hutchins, Kinchin, and 
a few other clergymen, who all appeared to be of 
one heart as — * of one judgment, resolved to be 
bible Christians at all events, and wherever they 
were, to preach with all their might, plain, old, Bible- 


Christianity. | 
10. They were hitherto perfectly n lar in all 
thin zealously attached to the church of 


England. Meantime Soy began to be convinced, 
chat by grace we are saved through faith; that jus- 
tification by faith was the doctrine of the church, 
as well as of the bible. As soon as they believed, 
they spake, salvation by faith being now theit 
standing topic. Indeed, this implied three things, | 
nature dead in sin, and 
wrath. 2. That they arc 
3. That faith produces 
inward and outward. holiness. And these points 
they insisted on, day and night. In a hort time, 
they became popular preachers. The e 
tions were large wherever they . 2 


consequently children 


form er 
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ſormer name was then revived. And all chese gen- 
tlemen, with their followers, were intitted Me- 
thodists. S” $24 * 22 1 7 WMS > HET , 
11. In March 1741, Mr. Whitefield being re- 
turned to England, entirely sepurated from Mr. 
Wesley and his friends, Because they did not 
hold the decrees.” Here was the first breach, 
which warm men persuaded Mr. Whitefield to 
make, merely for a difference of opinion. Those 
indeed who believed Universal Redemption, had no 
desire at all to separate. But those who held Parti- 
cular Redemption, would not hear of any accom- 
modation, being determined to have no fellowship 
with men that were in so dangerous errors.” 
So there were now two sorts of Methodists, $0 
called; those for Particular, and those for General, 
Reese jo; e | 
12. Not many years passed, before William 
Cudworth and Jame y separated from Mr. 
Whitefield. These were properly Antinomians, ab- 
solute, avowed enemies to the law of God, which 
they never preached or professed to preach, but 
termed all Legalists who did. With them, preach- 
ing the law was an abomination. The had no- 
thing to do with the law. They would preach 
Christ, as they called it; but without one word of 
holititss or good works. Vet these were still deno- 


| minated Methodists, alchough differing from Mr. 


Whitefield, both in judgment and practice, abun- 
dantly more than . 
WT Re” 

13. In the mean time, Mr. Venn and Mr. Ro- 
maine began to be spoken of: And not long after, 
Mr. Madan and Mr. Berridge, with a few other 
clergymen, who, although they had no connection 
with each other, yet preaching salvation by faith, 
and endeavouring to 2 accordingly, to be Bible- 
Christians, were soon included in 5 eral name 
of Methodists. And so indeed were eden who 

preached salvation by faith, and appeared more se- 
rious than others. Some of these were quite regu- 
lar in their manner of preaching : Some were quite 
_ tregular, though not by choice ; but necessity was 
laid upon them; they must preach irregularly, or 
not at all : And others were between both ; regular 


in most bag in all particulars. 
14. In 1762, George Bell, and a few other per- 
sons, began to speak great words. In the latter 


end of the year, they foretold, that the world would 
be at an end on the 23th of February. Mr. Wesley, 


with whom they were then connected, withstood 
them in public and private. This they would not 


endure: So, in January and February 1763, they 
Separated from him, under the care of Mr. Max- 


hitefield did from Mr. 


| 


; 


selves rea 


one another therein. 


field, one of Mr. Wesley's preachers. But «till 
Mr, Matfield and his adherents, even the wildest 
Enthusiasts among them, go under the general 
name of Methodists, and so bring a scandal upo 
those with whom they have no connection. 


15. At present, those Who remain with Mr. 


Wesley, are mostly church of England men. They 
love her articles, her homilies, her liturgy, her dis- 
cipline, and unwillingly vary from it in any in- 
stance. Meantime, all who preach among them 
declare, We are all by nature children of wrath. 
But by grace we are saved through faith: Saved 
both from the guilt and from the power of sin. 
They endeavour to live according to what ch 


- preach, to be plain, Bible-Christians. ' Arid they 


meet together at convenient times, to encourage 


that are Calvimsts, though they do not love their 
opinions. Yea, they love the Antinomians them- 
selves, but it is with a love of compassion only, for 
they hate their doctrines with a perfect hatred; 
they abhor them as they do hell- fire: being con- 


vinced that nothing can so effectually destroy all 
faith, all holiness, and all good works. 
16. With regard to these, Mr. Relly and his ad- 


herents, it would not be strange, if they should 

row into reputation. For they will never shock 
the world, either by the harshness of their doctrine, 
or the singularity of their behaviour. But let those 
who determine both to preach and live the gospel, 
expect that men will say all manner of evil of them. 


The servant is not above his master, nor the disei- 


ple above his Lord. If then they have called the 
master of the house Beelzebub, how much more 


| them of his household ? It is their duty indeed; as 


lieth in them, to live peaceably with all men. But 
when they labour after peace, they will make them- 
for battle. It is their cortstant endea- 
vour, to please all men, for their good, to edifica- 
tion. But yet they Know, it cannot be done. They 
remember the word of the Apostle, If I yet pleuse 
men, I am not the servant of Christ. They go on 
therefore, through honour and dighonour, through 
evil report and good' report; Desiring only, that 
their master may say in that day, Servants" of 
God, well done. IX 


As chese people are extremely-numeron: in-Fng- 
land; as chere are undoubtedly among them many - 


men of real piety ; and as Mr. Wesley has declared 
himself to be an Arminian, we must here take no- 
tice of what he says on that auhjeer. 

We have already taken notice of the Arminian 
Presbyterians, but their notions are nat the same 
with those of Mr. Wesley. Mr. Wesley's notions 


are 


"They tenderly love many 


ih 
} 
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are the same ds those taught by;Armioive-himpelf 6.1 


and we must acknowledge he has defined them in a 
clear as well as a judicious manner, | 
1. To ys This man is an Arminian,” has 
the same effect on many hearers, as to say, This 
is a mad dog. It puts them into a fright at once: 
They run away from him with all speed and dili- 
gence: And will hardly stop, unless it be to throw 
a stone at the dreadful, and mischievous animal. 
2. The more unintelligible the word is, the bet- 
ter jt ans wers the purpose. Those on whom it is 
nxt, know not what to do: Not understanding 
what it means, they cannot tell, what defence to 
make, or how to clear themselves from the charge. 
And it is not easy to remove the prejudice, which: 
others have imbibed, who know no more of it, 
than that it is, something very bad, if not all that 
is bad.! Ie 725 
3. Jo clear the meaning therefore of this ambi- 
guous term, may be of use to many: To those who. 
so freely pin this name upon others, that they may 
not say what they do not understand: To those 
that hear them, that they may be no longer abused 


by men, say ing they know not what: And to those dle differe 
the Calvinists. and Al minians, with regard to the 
three other questions. Here they divide: The for- 
mer believe. absolute, the latter only conditional 
predestination. The Calvinists hold, I. God has 
absolutely decreed, from all eternity, to save such 
and such persons, and no others, and that Chiist 
died for these, and none else. The Arminians hold, 


upon whom the name is fixt, that they know. how 
to ans wer for themselves tar 

4. It may be necessary to observe, first, that 
many confound Arminians with Arians. But this 
is entirely a different thing ; the one has no resem- 
blance to the other, An, Arian is one who denies 
the godhead of Christ: We scarce- need say, the 
supreme, eternal godhead; because there can be 
no God but the supreme, eternal God, unless we 
will make two. Gods, a great God and a little one. 
Now none have ever more firmly believed, or more 
strongly asserted the godhead of Christ, than many 
of the, so called, Arminians have done; yea, and 
do at this day. Af minianism therefore, whatever 
it be, is totally different from Arianim. 

5. The rise of che word was this, Jame Har- 
mens, in Latin, Jacobus Arminius, was first one of 
the ministers of Amsterdam, and afterwards pro- 
fessor of divinity at Leyden. He was educated at 
Geneva; but in the year 1591, began to doubt of 
the principles which he had till then received. And 
being more and more convinced that they were 
wrong, when he was vested with the profes- 
sorship, he publicly taught what he believed the 
truth, till the year 1609 he died in peace. But a 
few years after his death, some zealous men, with 
the prince of Orange at their head, furiously 
assaulted all that held what were called his opinions, 


and having procured them to be solemnly con- | 


| 


* 


demned, in the famous Ae of Port, not | 
numerous or learned, but ful 


UI. as impartial as the 


council or synod of Trent, some were put to death, 


some banished, some imprisoned for lite, all turned 


out of their ,employmeats,, and made; incapable of 
holding any office either. in. church or state. 

6. Ihe etrors charged upon ehese, usually, terme 
Arminians, by, their opponents ate five; 1. That 


they deny original sin 2. That they, deny justif- 
cation by faith. 3. That they. denyzabsolute pre. 


destination. 4. That they deny, the grace. of God t» 
m, a bclicyer, 


be irresistible. And 5. That they. ; 
en ee. 


Ahrens 
ith regard ta the. two fitst of these charges, 
they plead not guilty... They are entirely false. No 
man that ever lived, even John Calvin himself, 


exen asserted either original sin or justification by 


faith, in more strong, more clear and express 
terms, than Arminius has done. These two points 


» # 


therefore are to be set_out.of:the.question: In these 


both parties agree. In this respect there, is not an 
. hair's-breadh, difference between, Mr. Wesley and 
M. tap ode atria. it 

J. But there is an undeniable difference between 


God. has decreed from all eternity, touching all that 
have the written word, He that believeth, shall be 


8aved: He that believeth not, shall be condemned. 
And in order to this, Christ died for all, all that 
were dead in trespasses and sins: that is, for every 
child of Adam, since in Adam all died. 


8. The Calvinists hold, secondly, That the sar- 


ing grace of God is absolutely irresistible: I bat no 
| man is any more able to resist it, than to resist the. 
stroke — The Arminians hold, that 


although there may be some moments wherein the 


grace of God acts irresistibly, yet in . any 


man may resist, and that to his eternal ruin, the 
grace . ee it was the will of God, he should 
ave been eternally saves. 
9. The. Calvinists hold, thi 


shipwreck of faith and a good conscience: That 
he may. fall, not only foully, but finally, so as to 
perish for ever. JC ͥͤ ò ĩi?] 7; 

8 we e 


8 
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Up, That a troe be- 
| liever.in Christ, cannot possibly fall from grace. 
The Arminians hold, that a true believe may make 
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10. Indeed the two latter points, irresistible grace 
and infallible perseverance, are the natural conse- 


quence of the former, of the unconditional decree, | 


| For if God has eternally and absolutely decreed to 
gave such and such persons, it follows, both that 
they cannot resist his saving grace, else they might | 
miss of salvation, and that they cannot resist. 
that in effect, the three questions come into one, 
Is predestination absolute or conditional?“ The 
Arminians believe, it is conditional: the Calvinists, 
that it is absolute. Te 

11. Away then with all ambignity ! Away with 
all expressions which only puzzle the cause. Let 
honest men speak out, and not play with hard 
words, which they do not understand. And how 
can any man know what Arminius held, who has 
never lead one page of his writings? Let no man 
bawl against Arminians, till he knows what the 
terms mean. And then he will know that Armi- 
nians and Calvinists are just upon a level. And 
Arminians have as much right to be angry at Cal- 
vinists, as Calvinists have to be angry at Arminians. 
John Calvin was a pious, — sensible man: 

And so was James Har mens. Many Calvinists are 
pious, learned, sensible men: And so are many 
Arminians. Only the former hold absolute pre- 
destination, the latter, conditional. 


12. One word more. Is it not the duty of every | 


Arminian preacher, first, never in public or in pri- 


vate, to use the word Calvinist as a term of re- 
proach; seeing it is neither better nor worse than. | 


calling names? A practice no more consistent with 


good sense, or good manners, than: it is with chris- | 


tianity. Secondly, To do all that in him lies, to 
prevent his hearers from doing it, by shewing 
them the sin and folly of it? And is it not equally 
the duty of every Calvinist preacher, First, never 
in public or in private, in preaching or in conversa- 
tion, to use the word Arminian as a term of re- 
proach? Secondly, to do all that in him lies to pre- 
vent his hearers from doing it, by she wing them 
| the sin and folly thereof? And that the more ear- 
nestly and diligently, if they have been accustomed. 
$0 to —__ Perhaps encouraged therein by his own 
example s 8 


The Arminian Methodists have several different 


sorts of societies, and like wise charitable institu- 
tions, of which we shall take notice as they lay in 
order, according to their seniority. The first of 
all these was the Band Society, because they 
entered into it upon promises and engagemenis to 
abide by a certain number of rules. # 


So 


The dexign. of our metting, is to obey that com- 


* 
Ir. 
+ # 


769 


mand of God, Confeas your faults one to another, 


and pray one for another, that 
To this end, we intend, : 
1. To meet once a week, at the least. 
2. To come punctually at tte hour appointed, 
without some particular reason. : 
3. To begin, those of us who are present, ex- 
actly at the hour, with singing or prayer. ot 
4. To speak each of us in order, freely and plain- 
ly the true state of our souls, with the faults we 
have committed ir. thought, word, or deed, and. 
the temptations we have felt since our last meeting. 
5. To end every meeting with ptayer, suited to 
to the state of each person prescut. | | 
6. To desire some person among us to speak his. 


you may be healed. 


own state first, and then to ask the rest in order, as. 


many and as searching questions as may be, cons 
cerning their state, sins, and temptatiuns. 


Some of the questions proposed to every one be- 
fore he is admitted among us, may be to this effect. 
1. Have you the forgiveness of your sins? 

2. Have yon peace with God, through our- 
Lord Jesus Christ? == 

3. Have you the witness of. God's spirit with 
your spirit, that you are a-child of God? 

4. Is the love of God shed abroad in your heart? 

5. Has no sin, inward. or outward, dominion: 
over you? 

6. Do you desire to be told of your faults? 

7. Do you desire to be told of all your faults, 
and that plain and home? : | | 

8. Do vou desire, that every one of. us should 
tell you, from time to time, whatsoever is in his 

concerning you? | 

9. Consider | you desire we should tell you 
whatsoever we think, whatsoever we fear, what-- 
soe ver we hear, concerning you? | 

10. Do you desire, that in doing this, we shou 


come as close as possible, that we should cut to the 
quick, and search your heart-to the bottom ? 


II. Is it your desire and design, to be on this. 
and all other metern entirely - open, $0 as to 
speak every thing thiat is in: yo 


heart without ex- 
ception, without disguise and without reserve? 


Any of che precedi ling vestions may be asked as 
— may offer 23 he five Glowing at every 


meeting: | 2 8 8 
1. 3 sins have you committed since 


our last meeting? | . | 
2. What temptations bange with 
35 ö delivered? | 

od &5 45. ere 


p< 44. What. 


self-denial, and taking up the cross daily. 


All F ridays 


| 
' 
| 
' 
i 
| 
i 


4. What have you thought, said, or done, of 
which you doubt whether it be sin or not? 
5. Have you nothing you desire to keep secret? 
You are supposed to have the faith that over- 
cometh the world. To you therefore it is not 
rievous, ; \ | Fs 
I. Carefully to abstam from doing evil: in par- 
ticular, + „5 1 


1. Neither to buy or sell any thing at all on the 
Lord's Day. | | 

2. To taste no spirituous liquor, no dram of any 
Kind, unless prescribed by a physician. q 

3. To be at a word, both in buying and selling. 

4. To pawn nothing, no, not to save life. h 

5. Not to mention the fault of any behind his 
back, and to stop those short that do. _ 

6. To wear no needless ornaments, such as rings, 
ear-rings, necklaces, lace, ruffles. 5 

7. Jo use no needless self-indulgence, such as 
taking snuff or tobacco, unless prescribed by a phy- 


| 
4 


SICIan. 


II. Zealously to maintain good works; in par- 
ticular, x 

1. To give alms of such things as you postess, 
and that to the utmost'of your power. 

2. To reprove all that sin in your sight, and that 
in love and meekness of wisdom. 


3. To be patterns of diligence and frugality, of 


III. Constantly to attend on all the ordinances of 
God: in particular, . 4 
1. To be at church, and at the Lord's table every 
week and at every public meeting of the bands. 
2. To attend the ministry of the word every 


morning, unless distance, business, or sickness pre- 


vent. 
3. To use private prayer every day, and family 
prayer, if you are the head of a family. 
4. To read the scripture, and meditate thereon, 
at every vacant hour. And, 5 
5. To observe, as days of fasting or abstinence, 
in the year. 3 6 
It is in general a maxim in morals, that there 
can be no existence of religion without knowledge, 
and knowledge must be acquired by education, by 
instructions from those advanced in years, and by 
conversation with the world. By the world, we 
mean those people who have a great deal of human 
knowledge, and behold human nature operating in 
ractice. We shall take it for granted, that What 


gn II 
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| 


| Geography, 3 Rheroric, Logic, Ethics, 


Y. » 
q 


children, and lessons for children; and begin learn- 


English grammar, the short Latin grammar, read 


and the instructions for children into Latin; part of 


* 


of moral and sacred poems. 


and manners of the ancient Christians into Latin; 
| rranscribe and repeat select portions of moral and 


j Randal's geo 
Terence and 


true; and, indeed; there can remain little doubt of _ 
it, because, as the Methodists have many enemies, 
so if a falsehood was advanced in print, it would be 
no difficult matter to , be # © 
The following Account of the Methodist School 

: near Bristol, is thus relate. 


1. Our design is, with God's assistance, to train 
up children in every branch of useful learning. 

2. We teach none but boarders. These are taken 
in, being between the years of six and twele, in 
order to be taught Reading, Writing, Arithmetic, 
English, French, 5 Latin, Greek, Hebrew; History, 


, Geometry, Algebra, y8ics; Music. | 
2. The School contains eight classes: 
In the first class the children read instructions fo: 


ing to write. e eee F 
n the second class they read the manners of th: 
ancient Christians, go on in writing, learn thc shot: 


Prelectiones Pueriles ; translate them into English. 


which they transcribe and repeat. 

In the third class they read Dr. Cave's Primitive 
Christianity, go on in writing, perfect themselves 
in the English and Latin Grammar; read Corderii 
Colloquia Selecta and Historie Selecte ; translate 
H istoriæ Selectæ into English, and Lessons for Chil- 
dren into Latin: Part of which they transcribe and 


In the fourth class they read the Pilgrim's Pro- 
gress, perfect themselves in writing; learn Dil- 
worth's -arithmetic: read 'Castellio's Kempis aud 
Cornelius Nepos: translate Castellio into English, 


sacred poems. a 5433 , 

In the fifth class they read the life of Mr. Hali- 
burton, perfect themselves in arithmetic ; read select 
dialogues of Erasmus, Phædrus and Sallust: trans- 
late Erasmus into English, and Primitive Christiani- 
ty into Latin; transcribe and repeat select portions | 


In the sixth class they read ches life of Mr. De 
Renty, and Kennet's Roman Antiquities: they lea 
: read Cuegar, select parts of 
elleius Paterculus ; translate Erasmu* 


r. Wesley says concerning his own schools is 


into English, and che life uf Mr. Haliburton in" 


* 


hymns ane inan Kd ke 
- * theseventh class they read Mr. Law's Chris- 
tian Perfection, and archbishop Potter's Greek Anti- 
quities: They lenr a Bengelii Introductio ad Chro- 
nologiam, with Marshall's Chronoligical Tables: 
read Tully's Offices and Virgil's Eneid: translate 
Bengelius into Eugbsh, and Mr. Law into Latin: 
Learn, those ho have a turn for it, to make verses, 
and the short Greek Grammar: read the epistles 
of St. John: transcribe and repeat select por tions of 
Milton. n | | 
In the ei class they read Mr. Law's Serious 
Call, and Lewis's Hebrew Antiquities: 'They learn 
to make themes and to declaim: Learn V ossius's 
Rhetoric: Read Tully's Tusculan Questions, and 
and Selecta ex Ovidio, Virgilio, Horatio, Juvenale, 
Petsio, Martiale: Perfect themselves in the Greek 
Grammar: Read the Gospels and Six Books of Ho- 
mer's Iliad : Translate Tully into English, and Mr. 


Law into Latin: Learn the short Hebrew Grammar, 
and read Genesis: Transcribe and repeat Selecta ex 


Virgilio, Horatio, Juvenale. 


4; K ia vur particular desire, That all who are edu- 


cated here, may be brought up in the feat of God: 
And at the utmost distance as: far from vice in ge- 
neral, so in particular from-idlenes and e ffeminacy. 
The children therefure of tender patents, so called, 
_ {who are indeed offering up their sons and their 
daughters unto devils) have no business here; for 
the rules will not be broken in favour of any person 


whatsoever. Nor is any child received unless his 


parents agree, 1. That he shall observe all the rules 


of the house, and 2. That they will not take him 
from school, no, not a day, till they take him for 


5. The general rules of the house are these: 
First, Ibe children rise at four, winter and sum- 
mer, and spent the time till five in private: Partiy 
in reading, partly in singing, partly in self-exami- 
nation or meditation, {it capable of it) and pa 
in page They at first use a short form (whic 
1s _ ied continually) and then pray in their own 
words; Dent ad oa axibvio cargoes} 
Secondly, At ſive they all meet together. From 
six they work till breakfast. For as we have no 
play-days (the school being taught every day in the 


year but Sunday) so neither do we allow any time 


for play on any day. He that plays when he is a 


cn OT when he is a man. | 
On fair days they work, according to their strength 
in the garden on rainy days in the house. 


"SIE 
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of them also learn mus ie: And seme of the larger 
will be employed in philosophical experiments. But 
particular care is taken that they never work alone 
but always in the presence of à master. ö 
We have three masters; one for teaching reading, 


and two for the. languages. 


Thirdly, The school begins at seven, in which 
languages are.taught till nine, and then writing, &c. 
till eleven. At eleven the children walk or work. 
At twelve they dine, and then work or sing till one. 
They diet nearly thus; 

Breakfast, Milk-porridge and water-gruel, by 
turns. | nn 

Supper, Bread and butter, or cheese, and milk by 
turns: i | | 

| Free. 28 cold roast beef: | 
onday, Hashed meat and apple-dumplinss : 
od -Fveaday, Boiled mutton ; LP ping 

Wednesday, vegetables and dum lings: 
Thursday, boiled mutton or beet. $9 5 | 
Friday, vegetables and dumplings. And so in 
nt: 


Saturday, bacon and greens, apple-dumplings. 

They drink water at meals; nothing between 
meals. On Friday, if they chuse it, they fast till 
three in the afternoon. Experience shews, this is 


to it. 3 2 
Fourthly, from one to four languages are taught 
and then writing, &c. till five. 25 Be boob the 
hour of private prayer. From six they Walk or 
work. till supper. A little before seven the public 
service begins. At eight they go to bed, the 
youngext first. | | 
Fifthly, They used to lodge all in one room, but 
now in two, in which lamps burn all night. Every 


the room. All their beds have mattrasses on them, 
not feather- beds. WY 


B . 


fast; at seven, learn hymns or poems; at nine, at- 


tend the public service; at twelve, dine and sing: 
at two attend the public service, and at four are pri- 
vately instructed. r 


6. The method observed in the school is this: 


2114 
Mota ie Neud 10, Write till Klos. 


\ 


I 
# 
* 
' 


4 


11 
| l wy 
- 


— 


Aftern. 1 Read. 4. Write till Fire. 
2 $A x * fy 3 * 1 881 74 | The 


so far from imparing health, that it greatly conduces 


child lies by himself. A master lies at each end of 


1 * 
* 
— 
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The Second Class. 


M. 7. Read The Manners of the Ancient Chris- 
tians. 


8. Learn the Evglich Grammar: When that i * 


ended, the Latin Grammar. 
10. Learn to write. 


A. 1. Learn to construe and parse Prelectiones 


Pueriles. 


4. Translate into English and Latin alternately. : ON 


The Third Class. 


M. 7. Read 13 Christianity. 
8. Repeat English and Latin 
nately . 


9, Learn Corderius, and when. that is ended,. 


Historia Selectæ. 
10. Write. 
A. 1. Learn Corderius and Historia Selectæ. 
4. Translate. 


The Fourth Class. 


M. 7. Read the Pilgrim's Progress. 
8. Repeat the Grammar. 
9. Learn Castellio's Kempis, and when chat 
is ended, Cornelius Nepos. | 
10. Write and learn Arithmetic. 
A. 1. Learn —__ and S _— 
| 4. Translate. 


The Fifth Class. 
RI. 6: "Read: Mr. Hehburton? Life. 
8. Repeat the Grammars. 
9. Learn Erasmus; eee e a 
10. 12 Arithmetic. 


A. I. Learn Erasmus, Phedrus,. Sallust:. 
4. n. 


The Sixth Class. 


8 


{ 
* 


| 


rammar aker- | 


| 


0 who design 10 g0 . Wen 


All. the other classes spend 


. 
1 
3 
8 
n 
23 


M. To Read Mr. 1 1 's Clrietian udien 
M. W. F. Learn the Greek Grammar: 


8. and read the Greek Testament. 
Tu. Th. Sat. Learn en 4 _—_ 
; Virgil. ? 
10. Learn Chronology. 
A. 1. Learn Latin reck alternately, as in 
the Morning. | 


| 3. Read Grecian Antiquities. 
+ "Os Wewer e Sr N 


The Eighth Claw... 


M.. Read Mr "Mien 8 Serious Call... 
M. Th. Latin. 3 : 
Tu: Frid. Greek... : 
W. S. Hebrew: And 80 at : One inte 
Afternoons. 
6 10. Learn Rhetoric. ; 
A. 3. Read Hebrew. Antiquities... 
Mond. Thurs. Translate. 
Tues. Frid. make Verses. 
Wed. make a Theme. 
Sat. write a. nas 


5 


3 afternoon 
in arithmetic, and in transcribing-what 1 learn 
on Sunday, and repeat on Monday morni 
The price for the board and teaching of a z child, 
N his books, pens, ink and „is four- 
er a year, while he is in che _ 
after he has 


gone through _— * 
he is then ts dad his own, beck. 


 Thefollowing: methad'; is to Wen b. 


— 
n 


; a 


M. 7. Read Mr. Renty's Life. 
8. Repeat the Grammars. 


| 


9. Learn Cæsar; afterwards Tum then | 


Velleius Paterculus. 
10. Learn Geography. 


UST vA. 1 5 
Read Loches Eo h 5 Tatrodoction : 
gl Spenkally il 


"__— Mr A on the 


7 OM Latin 
* 


* „ : . 5 <- 3 
2 2 5 's, 
: 7 3%. 
S TE WS #2 * 
* $ 
0 


* 
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1. „ 
Tollys Occes 
Terence, 
Phædrus, 


Kneldjbeeis | 


1% © £ # : 
„ 


5 7 5 


l. Vossius, 
Aldrich and 
Logi IC, 1 
Langbain's Eves, 


sions, 


mars, 
Read Vell b 
Tusculan Questions, 
Excerp en, „ 
Vide Opera-. 


enges, 
Chronological, Tables 
Luclid's Element, 
Well's Tracts; - 
Newton's Principia, 
Moshen's 


5 n History, 


pr * * 
4 


> 1 


N amb: de Gram- 
mars, 

Livy, +, 

Suetonius, ; 

Tully de F E 

Musæ Anglieane, 

Dr. Burtog, 8. . 

14. Forbes? Tracts, 7 

Abridgment of Hutebin- 
son's Works, l 

Survey of the Wisdom of 


God in the Creation, 
Rollin's Ang 


Dilworth, Randal, Ben- 
Walli's 


- SECOND, YEAR..- 


Look over the Gram- 


Lusus Weatmonasteri- 


Introduction Racine... 


#7 
b 


Hebrew Pentateuch, 
with the Notes, 
Greek Testament, 


e we ih the 


Notes, 


1 Kenophon' 8 e 
Homer's Iliad, | 


: Creed, 
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i] e -Pulfendorſ'sIntroduction 
to the ny; er 


SE) 650 47 . e 
Gun 1 Mine and Sacred poems, 


. 


Bishop Pearson on the | 


Ten Vola of the 


Christian ru cons 


Hutchinson on We Fas- nee | 


. 


Ushur' 5 Anas 


Reformation, 


Spencer s Fairy Queen, 


Burnet's History of the 


Historical Books of the 


Hebrew Bible, 


Kurou *Anabasis, 
Homer's Odyssey, 


Pwelve Volumes of the 


Christian Library, 
Ramsay 8 OO PETE Fs 


THIRD. YEAR. 


Hume's Hinory of 25. 
lan 


; Neal's History of. me 


Milton's Poetic Works, 


Hebrew Bible, Job — 


£ { Canticles, 
Greek Testament, 
Plato's Dialogues, 
Greek Epigrams, 
I welves Volumes of the 
Christian n ; 


Greek Test. ad ſinem 


in one night. 


773 
FOURTH YEAR. 
Lock ved the 


5 


Gram Clarenden 8 Histary, 
mars, . Neal's History of New 
Tacitus, England, 
Grottii Historia Belgica Antonio Solis's History 
Tully de Natura of Mexico, 
Deorum, Sfhakespear, 
Prædium Ruaticund, Rest of the . Bi- 
Carmina Quadragesi- ble, = 
malia, Greek Testament, 
| Philosophical Transac- Epictetus, 
tions abridged, Marcus Antoninus, 


Watt's Astronomy, | 
Compendium. Nane 


Poetæ Minores, 


End of the Christian Li- 


S8icæ, | brarvy, 

Watt's Ontology, La Faussite de les Ver- 
Locke's Essay, tueshuma ines, Ques- 
Malebranche, nel sur les Evangiles. 


Whoever canal goes through this course, 
will be a better scholar than nine in ten of the gra- 
| duates at Oxford or Cambridge: 

The only remarks we would make on this plan 
of education is, that it is far from being a bad one; 
but some of the books are not well chosen, because 
they clash with each other in sentiment. It is true, 
that learning cannot be acquired properly without 
hearing both sides of the argument; but this would 
be much better in riper years, than when people are 

unacquainted with knowledge. 

As for their Love-feasts, we shall only obserre 
that something of a similar nature was obsei ved in 
the primitive times; but that arose from motives of 
necessity, hen the poor slaves who had been con- 

verted to the Christian religion, were entertained at 
| the public expence. At present there can be no ne- 
cessity for any such thing, because those who seek 
to relieve the poor, may do it at their own homes. 
They are very free in inviting strangers to their 
Love- ſeasts, where they eat a biscuit or bun, drink 


—_ 


hymns. The whole expence for buns, water, and 
hymns, is one _— each person; and we are cre- 
dibly informed, that five-hundred shillings are given 


What becomes of all this money, we shall not 


take upon us to say; but certain it is, that it is not 


all given to the poor. And we have reason to believe, 

and really know it, that _— assignations are 

made at de ane, 8 
| They 


K 


a glass of water, and sing about half a score of 8 
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They have another ceremony which has been | Where the epitaph- maker learned his pdivinity, 
much complained of, as coming too near the gros- we'shall not say, but surely the absurdity id unparal. 
sest dregs of popery; and that is what the call their leled. A man was sanctified from the womb, which 
watch-nights; in which they sit whole nights, } implies, that he had never been guilty of sin, and 

singing hymns in their meetings; of which the fol- yet his: sins were pardoned through the merits of 
lowing is a specimen Christ. | 7 


COWS! AP WEI 7 * 


0 


6 


| | > yo! We could give many instances of these real or 

1. Join all ye ransom'd sons of grace | + © | imaginary conversions; but some of them would 

The holy joy prolong, -Þ l rather ofend a delicate ear, and others would afford 

And shout to 2 Redeemer's praise 1 matter of lamentation to those who love Christ in 
A soletan midnight song. frxäality, and rejoice to du his will. We shall, how. 

ile ever, insert the account of one written by a father 

2. Blessing, and thanks, and love, and might, relating to his son. It is an honour for à man to 


e ĩueÄ— 6], TE Ce Ty og 
. " _— — n * 


. — DN EO NET 


1 


un, 


kl Be to our Jesus given,- love his child, but it is a real happiness to see hin 
| Who turns our * into light, going on in che fear of God through all the afflic- 
Who turns our hell to heaven. = | tions of this life. inen 
: | (O43 £ 1:57, | D 1 $57 120 Tt 
3. Thither our faithful souls he leads, '. > RS 
k 'P hither he bids us rise, une: 7: | e | 
| of With crowns of joy npon our heads | Account of the Convergon and Death of 
To meet him in the skies. FE Thomas Hitchens. | 
4. To seal the universal doom I Ny son, Thomas Hitchens, was born April 14, 
Il hhe skies he soon shall bow, 1723. He went to school till he was about ten 
But if you must at midnight me, years old. From school he went to Mork at the 
= | O let us meet thee Now. ' ' stamps, in dressing of tin ore, in which employment 


1 e he continued about ax years. Afterwards he wrought 
It is true, the primitive Christians met in the in the tin- works under ground, till about a year be- 
night, as appears from the famous epistle written by | fore his death. Then he went to dress tin-Jeavin 
Pliny, the consul to the emperor Trajan, about the |- for me, having five or six boys under him. At the 
beginning of the second century. But this was ow- same time he ploughed, sowed, mowed, reaped, and 
ing to persccution, when they were prohibited n understanding every thing 
from meeting in the day. The followers of - Mr. | both as to the tin and the land, so that we had scarce 

Wesley are under no such necessity; for they are | one in the neighbourhood like hm. 

not persecuted, nor are they excluded from any of He was from a child of a very sober aud a very 
che denefiis in the toleration act. It is very certain, sweet behaviour, and remarkably dutiful to his pa- 
that their sitting up a whole night in their meetings, rents. But about nineteen he began to go to revel- 
must render them incapable of labour next day; and | lings and hurlings, and sometimes to be merry with 
this, instead of being consistent with religion, is | his companions. Of this I now and then told him, 
quite contrary. to it, For God has ordered every | but not sharply; for I counted both him and his 
thing so wisely, that one shall not clash with ano- | brother mighty good young men: And was not a 
ther. 1 wats” 5c yoga? I | little proud, when people told me, I had too likely 
The last thing ta be taken notice of concerning | sons, and as stout men as any in che parish.. 
these people is, the manner in which they are, or | thought it best, therefbre, to let him have his li- 
at least believe themselves to be, converted. And | berty; especially as I then saw no great harm 
yet they are very contradictory in these things. Ain these things, gs. 
person of high rank shewed the author the follow- | But he had dome with these from the hour he 
ing epitaph, which he copied from one of their first heard the Gospel of the grace of God. He 
grave- stones at Margate. | itten chose to suffer affliction with the people of 


LE) 


Iod, rather than enjoy all the pleasures of sin. He 
Here lies A. B. who was sanctified from the { jad no fear, in 1 of the perseeution. While 


merits of Christ.“ A * 


9 


W 


womb, and whose sins were pardoned through the | Me mob were pulling down the hause in . 
| * $4 | 1 | 128 ws 


* 


brother and said, God will deliver us: Only let us 


Ax A 


time; being nothing terrified ; and encouraged his 
trust in Him.“ Nor was he at all moved, when 
the showers of stones obliged us to stop up all our 
windows with whole deals. One night we heard a 
great tumult and noise, as of much people and 
many cries. And it was told us, they were at the 


house of one of our brethren, who lived about a 
quarter of à mile off: Thomas did not take time to 


go the road way, though it was exceeding dark, but 
ran directly through the grounds and over the hedges, 
till he came to the house. 5 

The mob; hearing the sound of fect, ran away, 
not one being left behind. So, said Thomas, 2 
scripture is fulfilled, One of yu shall chase a 
thousand.“ As he came into the house, the family 
too, were preparing to run out of it. But he soon 
convinced them, they had no cause to fear, and they 
mightily - rejoiced together, and praised God who 
had delivered them out of the hands of unreasonable 
and cruel men, All the windows and doors were 
dashed in pieces; but none of the family hurt at all, 
notwithstanding the vast quantities of stones which 
had fallen on all sides ef them. One very large 
stone t found in the cradle, close by a little 
child. But the child was not hurt. So that in all 
things they sa the hand of God was over them for 
© beg eighteen 


3 


n months ago, while his brother 
William and he were working in the pit with ano- 
ther man, Who cried for help, and Thomas ran to- 
wards the place where he was. In running his light 
went out; but he found the man by his voice, 
though not Ul he was almost covered in. Before 
he had cleared him, the carth calved in again, and 
he was very near covered himself. And but that it 
stopt, they knew not but in one minute more they 
must both have perished together. William bearing 
the noise, made up to the place, and in some time re- 
lieved them both. Of this Thomas often made men- 
tion, praising God for his wonderful deliverance. 
Some account of the manner wherein he found 
peace with God, two or three months after his bro- 
ther, I lately found in his pocket-book. The sub- 
stance of it was this: . = | 
while T was in much trouble and heaviness of soul, 
the Lord gave me great comfort: especially from 
these words, „To as many as believe in his name, 
to them gave he power to become the sons of 4 
But soon after I was stript of all, and thought SG 


COUNT" or rm PEOPLE care METHODISTS. 
we used to meet, he stood at g small distance all the 


** 


had left me a final cast-a way. Nevertheless I went 


into my closet, and with a heavy heart said, Lord, I 


marry her to thyself. Make her all glorious within. 


175 
praise thee, that thou hast not given me over unto 
death. But how shall I appear before thee? While 
spoke, the Lord answered, and applied these words, 
I am thy righteousness; which burst the cords tha 
before kept my spirit down.“ | 
He often complained, that when he found great 
joy, he was in the greatest danger, both of pride and 
lightness: And therefore said, he had much rathes, 
if it were the will of God, be always in a mournin 
state. He likewise found great temptation to — 
when he was most blest in speaking to the people. 
And this was the main reason of his not stirring up 
the gift of God which was in him. | 
| — repeated those words of St. Paul, 


It is good for a man not to touch a woman:” 


And those of ob, I have made my covenant with 
my eyes; why chen should I think upon a maid?” 
He was very jealous over himself when he was in 
company with thos of a different sex. And if no 
man besides himself was there, he generally quitted 
the company as soon as he could. ' 
In the latter part of his life he was much grown 
in grace and in the knowledge of our Lord Jesus 
Christ. He sometimes saw, as he said, anger or 
or pride in himself; but they had no power: Neither 
had tliey love or desire of any creature; they were 
all in subjection under his feet: he was more and 
more dead to all earthly things, and filled with the 
fire of God's love. The work of God had a deeper 
root in his heart, and he was more settled and esta- 
blished in the grace of Gt. 
After his brother's death, he declared he could not 


rest through tne carnestness of his desire to follow 


him. However in the mean time, he put in prac- 


| tice what Samuel spoke of, namely, meeting all the 
family once a week. He reproved me and his mo- 


ther in several things; but we could not reprove him 
in any. I could not convince him or Samuel of sin, 
for two years or more. 


- 


On Wednesday, September 10, in che evening he 


found himself out of order: He went to bed some- 


| thing earlier than usual, and soon appeared to be in 


a high fever. But his confidence in God was still 
the same, and all his words, both that night and the 
next day,. convinced all who came near him, that 


| the peace of God continually ruled in his heart. 


On Thursday evening, between nine and ten, his 
sisters sitting by him, he said, Lord, shall I call, 
and wilt Thou not answer? No; It cannot be. 
Thou hast promised, every one that asks in faith 
chall receive.” Then he began praying for his 
father and mother; for his brothers and sisters, and 
in particular for her that sat by him. O my God 


Give 


* 


me wholly. 


dàeclare thy wonderous works before I go hence. | 
251 O Death, where is thy Sting? O grave, where is 


to join them, to sing praises to thee for ever.“ 
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Give her an undivided heart.“ Ie then prayed for | 
himself. Now come, O my God, and sanctify 
Press me closser to thyself. Thou 
knowest, this is all my desire. Give me power to 


thy victory?” ba | 
As Mary Bisvine came to the bed-side, he looked 
on her bod Said, © Now I am free. Now my heart 
is at liberty. I will praise my God as long as I have 
breath.“ After speaking much to the same effect, | 
he lay still a hack time, and then broke out into 
exceeding loud, vehement prayer, his voice being 
quite altered and every sentence pronounced with 
uncommon emphasis. He prayed first for all estates 
and conditions of men; that the church of Christ 
might spread over all nations; that ten thousand 
times ten thousand might be converted to God, and 
all the people of the earth praise him. Ihen he 
prayed for all the ministers of the gospel, ſrom the 
greatest even to the least: especially for those whom 
God had lately employed to seek and save those that 
were lost in 1 Afterwards he prayed for 
John Trembath that he might live to the glory of God, 
who. had brought hin back from the gates of death, 
and might be a means of saving many souls from 
the bitter pains of eternal death. He then prayed 
for the society, O Lord, unite them as the heart of 
one man, 8 Lord give them eyes to see wherein- 
soever they have departed from Thee. O take from 
them the spirit of unthankfulness, and suffer them 
not to bite or devour one another. Heal thou their 
1 and spread over them the banner of thy | 
love!“ | el 
With prayer there was continual praise intermixt. 
Sometimes he was blessing God for what he had 
done, then praying, O my God finish thy work 
and take me into thy kingdom. Is this the day, O 
my God, that I shall kiss my brothen in Paradise? 
O Lord, the angels have alzeady praised Thee at 
my convers. on. Is this the day that I shall praise 
Thee with them? Ves, O my God, I am now going 


Then he prayed with great earnestness for M 
Bisvine and his own sister, both whom he had in the 
beginning of the evening desired to stay with him till 
he was in eternity, that they might never grow 
weary or faint in their minds, that God would send 


down the spirit of sanctification into their hearts, 
and give them resigned wills to bear whatever his 


providence should lay upon them: Adding, They 


* 


6hall run and not be weary. I know we shall meet 


5 


DISTS. 


together,” and sing praises unto him that sitteth on 
the throne, and to the Lamb for ever and ever.“ 


He went on, „O Ho. good is God to me, that he 


hath given me a tongue to praise him! A little 
— a little while, and I shall praise him in 
heaven ! O the goodness of God, chat I a worm of 


| the earth; shall stand there, vpon Mount Sion, wich 


the three hundred forty and four thousand, Which 
have washed their robes and made them White in 


the blood of the Lamb! Here is a woo here is 


a wonder; that I am made a son of God! I am a 


son of God and a joint-heir with Christ, and I shall 


soon be where I shall beheld him for ever; I, even 
I, who have been a backslider from God! But he has 
healed my backslidings and loved me freely.” 
Soon after he said. I love thee, O my God, thou 
knowest I love thee, because thou has first loved me. 
O what manner of love is this, that God should 
stoop to love me! And he is coming to carry me 


home, O] I see, thousands and ten thousands of 


angels! Do you not see them? O brother Frembath, 
do you not see what a glorious place I am going to? 
I am going to join wich angels and arch-angels, and 
with all the company of heaven. I am going to 
reign with God, among ten thousands of his saints, 
and to bask in the beams of his love for ever.” 


Then looking on Mary Bisvine he said, Can't 


you see Jesus Christ coming, with an innumerable 
company of angels, and the golden banner displayed; 
They are coming to carry me to the bosom of my 
God. Open their eyes O God, that they may see 
them. O-what ag God have I served! lam 
canctified, soul, body and spirit. Lam whiter than 


| ow. I am washed in the blood of my redemer. 


r I am all God. My heart is full of God! O 
let t dem who hear me now, praise thee for ever and 
ever 4/1 © Fit Hm ee eee cc A 
And yet Ihæve been unfaithfol to my God. For 
he gave me a giſt, but T improved it not. I thought 
I was not worthy to stand in the highways and call 
sinners to Tepentance. But, O God, thou hast for- 
iven me this also, and 1 will preach thee now a 
. as 1 hassen e 235 1 209 


He ceased not thus praying and Wong * | 
n Friday 


hour. His parents then coming in, early 
morning, he said, O my mother, you will not 
weep to see me going io suchu loving God. My 
father and mother will not be Backsliders. No; 1 
know God loves em, and that we shall all meet 
together in heaven, to praise him to all eternity. 

Ihen looking on his brother, about twelve years 


| the 


4 l a 7 25; 
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oldhe said, „stand off for fear you should catch _ 


©" XY) 5- 2. 5/5 


:. for I fear you are 


| Ty 4 6 244 — 


q 


be. Jen * hat cons hr. the grace of God. 1 
before you are renewed its 


Ave 


our God! Nena hte nde my heart free, that 1 
may praise bim, aud T cannot stop while I have 
e Ga, tell all the world of this. O brethren! 


en how will you appear? What a good God do we serve Be not afraid 
88 2 to God, Strive with. all youy NN to tell it abroad Go, shewit to all people, that they 
Call upon him, and God will hear. 5 * 


may come and serve him too. 


as t —— 9 Greck . 
which mean contrat y. to the — signifying 
a between h, and een tW oo 


Tone Jan by + Ws i 8 

| e Jobad icola, .| 

who lived: about the middle of the — cen- 
tory, and who taught that the law is no way neces- 
ury under the goopel that good works do not pre- 
mote our salvatian norrill one's hinder-it. That te- 

pentance is not to he preached from the ten com- 

mandments, butzenly from the . ; ar, inother 

words, he was for carrying gospel liberty above all. 


moral rectitude, and fr sligiting the motives ofvirer 
tue as insufficient to further Salvation. 


> S 


the reformation, and there were few Of them till the 
lime of the civil wars in dhe last century. Some of 


They were not, however, in England till alte i} 5 


He then said, Right my feet, that 1 «lie . When he ttopped speaking, the oppression on his 
mem e When 1 am breast returned. This he maps. Hap 4.0301 and said, 
do you sing me all the . — body to the | While 1 am praising God, my heart is free; but 
grave lay me b my br at the same time -| when T cane, I beef G e But 1 . 
my spirit shall "Fried to his, and to ten thousand well bear this; for thiis-i is all 11 hall have. 
times ten thousand of angels and spirits, $inging Then be broks out, | | . 
praises to God and the Lamb ſor ever., de ee e SD. 4 oo 
Having spoken till he had no breach left, hee See a gol vey vlizs, 
paused; and in a shon time; began” again, Herr pens e pp festival. . 
now the worde of a dying man, Bring wonder, a nt : 
| cee dep. ;N-whata God do He hath: washed me, and 1 am whiter than | 
| the Christians What a God I. have: served ?-|. now. . God is mine and 1 am God's. I shall soon 
Praise him with, me 105 ever. Behold the 2 ba with» him. "REP 5 egg u till he could 
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838 Cris o. Drwhodiedi in the year 1641. 
He was a preacher, and a man ; was first 
zealousiy attached to the principles of Areinianiom, 
but cha his opinions, ran into the con 
extreme of Autinomianism. The publisher of 2 5 
works says, That his life was so innocent and fre: 
from all evil, so zealous and fervent in all good, that: 
it seemed to be designed as a practical contutation of 
the slander of those who would insinuate, that his 
doutrine tende to licentiousness. He was possessed 
of à ver . cavite; e * he did a ro: 


q 


of: 
Ae. Jobe\ Salmarsh,,. of M College, 2 
man of a fine active fancy, says Neale, no con 


tüble poet, and a good preacher, and chaplain in hrs! 


2 Scottish Precbyterians, wrote again. them, and 
wage, Rl ticular was for having them all 
ed. |. was -learnodly. ed dy 
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parliament-army. The manner of his _ as re- 

— by —— 4 was very extraordina De- 
r pry greg at . at d, in 
1.59 L EEex, 
in pe Mat vs 1 & | 


come to the council of officers, be tald them, that 


are many things very exceptionable. 


- of. It 3s true, the Aposte 
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dn atonemunt for it? Ihe words mean no more 
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Wers, he told bis wife that he had bers in ® trance, 


and ret ived a raesz2ge from God, which he must point 
immedistel y deliver to the army. He, went that 


nigbi to London, aud next day to Windsor, Being 
the Lord had left them; dat he would not prosper 
chair consultations, but destroy them by davisions 

amang chemselves, because they had sought to des- 
troy the people of Gand, those who had stood by 
them in the greatest diſſiculties. He then went to 

the general, and without. moving 


delivered to Cromwell, and [required him to take 
effectual measures far the evlaryement of the mem- 
bers of the army, that were committed for not com- 
plying with the general council. He then took his 
leave of che ofhcers, telling them, that he had now 
done his errand, and must leave them, never to ser 
them any more. After which he went to 
and took leave of his friends there, telling them his 
work was done, and desiring some of them to be 
carefal of his wife. Thursday, December 9, he 
returned to Ilford, in perfect health; next day he 
told his wife, that he ſiad now finished his work, and 
must. go to his father. Saturday morning, Decem- 
ber 11, he was taken speechless, and about four in 
the afternoon he died. | 

It is certain, that in the two volumes of sermons 
published by Dr. Omep's executors, and to'which ! 
notes have been added by the late Dr. Gill, there 
satiefy hun that Christ * — 

ti to ny, | s Sufferings were for 
the guilty, but he boldly asserts, that he was even 
sin self; a sentiment we know nat what to make 
, He hath made him. 
to be sin for us; but in another place the tle 
explains what he means. by these words ; he 
says He tzuffered the just for the unjust. Thus 


ien boca ain e hbaricoald de bare e 


than amputation, or 2 vicareus $acrifice, by Which 
Christ was the substitute iu the room of sinners. 
With respect to the writings of Saltmarsh, they 
are very engaging at first sight, but upon a tober 
review, the force of the argument wears off. As 
the Aptinomians were ne ver very ammerous; so there 
are but few particulars relating to them wWorthy of 
notice till the prescut In the time of the civil 
wars, the churches were alle! wich preachers of 
many different degominatians :; some of whom 


| his hat, told him, is that of beli 
that God was highly displeased with him for com - 
mitting of saints to prison. The like message he 


* 


\ 


not two meetings; but we vimll now p 
out what they then believed; © 


what they are at present. 
They believed, that the whole: work of inan 51. 
vation W accomplivhed' by Jceus Christ, on tie 
cross. That Christ's bibo and dar sins went amy 
together. That them all our aids werevtaken aur; | 
by Christ, and blotted out for ever. That nothing 
else beside faith is required in order to justificatic 
and talvation. That there is but one „ Which 
g: one must do' nothing, bu 
quietly attend che voice of che Lord. * of 
heaven are shut upon workers, au open to beſieren 
— nothin — bea von, we — as > as 
God requires.” To believe cerminty- that Christ suf. 
7 for _—_— | rms more. 
We are juſtified by our g in our judg- 
ments to the truth % God's grace in Ohrict — 
It is norm ary that a man do any works chat he 
thee to do any thing that thou mayest be saved ot 
justified. The law sets thee to work; but the gos 
pel binds thee to do nothing at all. Nay, the works 
are not only not required, but forbidden. God for- 
bids us to work for jusrification ; and when tit 
apostle Paul pressed men to believe, it is as much as 
if he had bid them not to work. That the moral law 
is nothing to man. From any demand of the law, 
no man is obliged to go one step, to give away one 
'farthing, to ent, or bit one m For what did 
our Lord do with the law? He abolished it. That 
a spiritual man beholdeth justifying grace in belicv- 
ing, without his obodienet to commands for exter- 
nal worghip and good works. Col. ii. 20. That 

"outward things do "avail 20 salustion. if |} 
love to God, and love to our nei and reliev- 
ing che poor, be altogether unprofitable and un- 
avoidable,” either to jutification or salvation; then | 
these outward works, in submitting to outward or- 

dimances, viz. the ordipances: of „are much 
less available. Those pervons bring in the most 


dangerous kind of popery, pervert the gospel of 


* to 
&econdly, 


Christ, | who pereuade men; that if they do not ub 


mit to che ordinances of the Lord Jesus, he will 
not confess them before his father; It js better any 
to practise them on these gespel destroying print: 
ples, 40 che waiting of our soul, A believer has n0 
inheneut rightooueness: God will cave us to the ut · 
. righteousness-or holiness of out 


own. To look — — is to deny 
the spirit; and trample under foortheblood of the co- 


were Antmomians; but from that time dll the rise 
of Methodism, abont forty years ago, they were 


not much heard of in England. Perhaps chere were 


venant. Butbelievers have not anyinherent righteous: 
ness in them. Our righteousness S #ap but the 
imputation oſ the righteousness of Christ. _ 


* 


ness, meckness, temperance, neit 


in our conꝰ eienees, by believing in C 


has ho holiness in tint,” but in Christ only. 
The trials of the spitit, eommonly called sanctifica- 
tion, auch as love, gentleness, long-suffermg, good- 

er make us holy 
before God, nor in our own consciences, that is, 
we are not made good or holy by any inward quali- 
ties or dispogitions ; but being nrade- pure and holy 
ist, we bear 
forth inwardly and outwardly the fraits of holiness. 
A believers docs not inerease in holiness as he in- 
creases in the love of God and man. The very mo- 
ment he is justified, he is wholly sanctified, and he 
is neither mere nor less holy from that hour to the 
day of his deach. Entire Justifiestion, and entire 
sanctifieation, are in che same instant, and neither of 


them is, therefore, capable of increase or decrease. 
We are to grow in grace, but not in holivess. The 
moment we are justiſied, we are as pure in heart as 
erer we shall be. A new born babe is as pure in 
heart as a father in Christ ; there is no difference. 
la addition to this eollective detail of the princi- 


ples of the Antinomians, we shall give our readers 
the substanee of a letter received from one of them, | foundation of my hope towards God, my acceptance 
with him, and rejoicing in him: I rest all my con- 
cerns for time and eternity with him, as my wisdom 
to guide me through all the mazes of life: 


= 


which, perhaps, is u more perfect view of the prin- 
ciples of the geet, and of many popular preachers, 
who yet do not separate from he church, or the 
dects with vrhich they are united, on that account. 

„This 1 have occasion to obgerve, that no 
soonet does a person believe and profess salvation 


ists merely in externals, neither do 1 think that an 
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illustrate the bear 


every attribute o 


je 


7 
edified by what they profess. There seems to me to 
be two very essential points absolutely necessary, 
namely, the knowledge of ourselves, of the true state 
of human nature, and the knowledge of salvation, 
in and through the promised Messiah or Redeemer ; 
or, in other words, that ſesus is the son of God, 
that he died for our sins and rose again ſor our justi- 
fication, agreeable to the scripture testimony; that 
man is a sinner, reason and revelation afford us the 
most ample proof; from whence it is like wise evi- 
dent, that he stands convicted in his best doings and 
performances by the law of his maker, which spiri- 
tual and divine commandment entails condemnation 
on all who hope for mercy and acceptance by a par- 
tial and imperfect obedience. As opposites tend to 
Mustrate, so dyes an acquaintance with ourselves, 
with the frailty and infirmity of our nature, serve to 
and extent of divine grace, as 
manjfest in the person of Christ our Saviour. To 
speak with candour and impartiality for myself, 


without reference to any person ot party whatever. 
As a Christian, I acknowledge Christ as the only 


see mer- 
cy consistent with justice, and a plenitude of grace 
extending to the guilty, and all in harmony with 

Faeich, in and through the one me- 


| alone by Christ, without works of righteousness, | diator between God and man, the man Christ Jesus: 
as done by him, but immediately upon his embra- the harmony and consistency of the sacred pages 1 

a * — a profession, he shall be branded with = | likewise see in him, of arr eg _ the pro- 
s name of an Antinomian, though he should be ar the | phers spake, every precept fu im, eve 

t same time, notwithstanding his change of profes- — 1 by five, and d e 
f 510n, as to his behaviour and deportment in life, as | blessing I lay claim unto, as my lawful mheritance, 

- unb as the strictest legalist whatever; from | in and through him, my 3 and exalted head. 
whence it is pretty evident, that the name of an An- |. In censequence of this relation between Christ, as 
* tiaomian is given to many by way of reproach or | the head, and the church, his members, unspeakably 
6 ridicule, and that there are many so accounted, to | great and extensive are the privileges which > Api 
h whom: the charge does not justiy belong; because | a claim unto, and yet with reverence they acknow- 
xt they diso wn all their own works in point of merit or ledge the pre-eminence of their head in all things. 
of acceptance- with God; yet that is no proof, but | The name of Jesus, a Saviour, is to me a sound 
— what they may he found in the practice of all auch more striking, more excellent, more harmonious, 
in goad works as are necessary 8 overnment | than che most melodious notes from the best tuned 
ot and economy in society. They own the reasonable- | instruments. The whole creation, in its vast extent 
„ ness and necessity of these, but that they do not | and variety, is to me as so v any striki figures of that 
10 make up or constitute any part of that kingdom | consummate' beauty and perfection, which dwells in 
£ _ which is spiritual, and is not of this world. As I | his adorable every amiable character by 
am far from thinking that the religion of jesus con- which he stands distinguished, is to me full fraught 


with instruction, admiration, and consolation; he 


ntricate system of doctrines, such as are superior |. is 
ton common understanding, is in the least neces- |. 
ary, but rather prejudicial to those who would be | 


precious and honourable in my esteem, and the 
language of the Apoatle is with me very familiar; 


| that is, 1 count all things buc loss for the excel. 


| 
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&c.“ While I hear | 
rious sectaries, as having learned to distinguish the 
voice of the true shepherd, I know that never varies. 
I see no danger of running into error, while I have 
recourse to, and gather all my supplies from him, as 
the fountain of truth itself. Thus I go on in de- 

cadence upon and intercourse with my Lord and 
t as, having a glimpse of his glory, I some- 
times contemplate the pleasures that must necessa- 


rily result from a happy and immortal existence. 


Till that period shall commence, my prevailing prayer 


and supplication is, that he would teach me in all 


things by his influence and spirit, that, under a sense 
of my own. insufficiency, I may rely upon his ful- 


ness; that, with a becoming gratitude of soul, I 


may acknowledge every instance of his goodness in 
all the dispensations of his providence and grace; 


that I may have a continued sense of his presence, | 


which contains the fulness of joy; the views of his 
reconciled countenance, which makes life pleasant, 
and gives a true relish for every rational enjoyment, 
in forming a just estimation of persons and things; 
imploring in all submission to the divine will, so as 
to be able to justify him in the whole of his dealings 
towards the children of men. But perhaps you 
may say what is all this, without the external or 
practical part? I answer, as the lesser must of con- 
sequence be subservient to the greater; so, where 
the religion of Jesus has its proper influence on the 
mind, every thing that is commeadable and praive-, 
worthy, every thing becoming a reasonable man, 
becoming a Christian, will be the natural product, 
as much as good fruit is the natural product from a 
good tree.” _ | 


o 


Perhaps persons acquainted with the principles. of | 


the modern Antinomians will be surprised at some 
things in this letter, and the vein of Christian cha- 
rity that is visible in it. In short, the writer seems 
not to be willing to be called by that name. | 


something in human nature that teaches even the 
Heathens to shudder at the thoughts of a, religion, 
which does not inculcate morality. Why did Christ 
do good here below, unless it was to 5 us an 
example, as weil as to make an atonement for our. 
sins ? Why did Christ teach his followers to do good, 


and at the same time point out to them the nature 
and necessity pf holiness, if it was not to make a. a na F 
A few foolish, weak. and. insignificant persons 


part of his religion. All the apostolical epistles are 


toll of injunctions of that nature. 


been defined by chat divine 
1 Caechiet, to 


Religion h 
N Ce 6s, in his Scripture 
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lency of the knowinige of Christ Jesus my: Lord, 


various sounds from the va- 


— 


— 


— 
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be a dedication of he wh ôman to the will of God. 
Now, surely Christ never capie into this world to 


establish a system of licentiousness, and licentious- 
ness it must be, unless the subject matter is bordered 


| b sanctions. The sanctions of all Jac. 200 are 
obli 


tions to duty; and the ward duty implies three 
TENN — OS Got, to our neighbour, 
and to ourselves. Our duty to God implies our atten- 
dance upon all such divine ordinances as are prescribed 
in his word. To be sincere and keep ourselves pure 
from all manner of pollution, and to wean ourelves 
as much as possible from, the world. Our duty to 
our neighbour consists in doing them all the good 
offices We can, consistent with the nature ot our 
consciences; and, lastly, our duty to ourselves con- 
sists in attending to those two abovementioned, be- 
cause the more we do so, the more we promote our 
own temporal and eternal interests. 


— 


All these things are, however, despised by the- 
Antinomians, and they teach, that men may sin as 


much as they please; because however God: may 
hate sin, yet he takes pleasure in forgiving it. This 
sentiment will, perhaps, appear dreadful- to those 
who have any idea of the Divine perfections; of: 
the state of human nature, and the Christian dispen-- 
sation. Those who name the name of Christ, 
should depart from iniquity; but what eneourage-- 
ment can there be for virtue, or moral duties, while 
people are taught to believe, that theꝝ are altogether 
FF Di on tonne lt ns ehc ls | 
| © So far as we know, chese penple have not-above- 
two or three meetings in England, but, consistent with: 
the. nature of their practices, and indeed the practices, 
of all those who 8 Such sentiments, they 
discuss their religion in public houses 
As morality is an unnecessary- thing, and as holi- 
ness, say they, can be ne evidenceof faith, so some of 
them meet in a room in. a public house every Sun 
day evening, having before them that much despised 
book the Bible. Each member pays for a pot of- 


With respect to the present state of Antinomians, | beer; which is drank by the company in a, social. 


they are much on the decline. God has implanted 


* 


manner. Then a text of the. sacred scripture is 
read, and every one in his turn is called to deliver · 
his opinion concerning it. A great deal of-jargon- 
with no meaning ensues, and every thing is said that 
can possibly. be thought of against. holiness or good 
works. ne scriptures are debased to the 
warst of purposes, namely, to set open, the flood-- 
ces of profanentss; and youth are corrupted under: 


— 


the prostituted name of religion. 


attend these meetings; and we may venture io affirm, 


that it is the worst thing they can do. They do all 


they can to pervert the seriptures, and e | 


** 
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under foot every Divine institution. Self. interest 
may teach or induce them io mind their duty in this 
world, but as for eternity, they are so unconcerned 
about it, that those aweful thoughts which generally 
affect the minds of Christians, make no impression 
„ OM: © 7 or + 572 or 
We are sorry to conclude this article with declar- 
ing, from the best information, that all the Antino- 
mians in England, were originally what we com- 
monly call Irregular Methodists. The warmth of 
the imagination often. misleads the judgment, and 
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| induces men to take that to be true, which after- 


wards they find to be false. The knavish tricks 
practised by men who pretend to a superior rank in 
piety, prejudice weak minds against religion, and 
lead them into all sorts of absurdities. Constantine 
the Great used to say, that if he saw a bishop guilty 
of an irregularity, he would conceal it, lest it Should 
give offence to those who were weak. Happy, if 
those who pretend to superior knowledge in religion, 
would attend to this maxim; but this naturally leads 


us to take notice of another sect not yet fully described. 


ACCOUNT oF THOSE PEOPLE wHo ARE COMMONLY CALLE 
8 CALVINISTICAL METHODISTS. 


Iv 7 


fi « 
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ERE was nothing more necessary than that 
these le should follow after the Antino- 
mians, for the two following reasons. 
Ihe Arminian Methodists have acted upon a plan 
which we shall not call consistent, though it is plau- 
 $ible. On the other hand, the Antinomians have 
ran into wide extremes, and set up a system of licen- 
tionsness. | 
We have already scen that the Arminian Metho- 
_ make faith the condition - F that =, 
that every person who believes the gospel as reveale 
in the New Testament, and 3 the duties en- 
joined, will be saved. On the other hand, we have 
considered the Antinomians as overthrowing all the 
banctions by which religion is bounded, and tramp- 
; lingupon the rights of human 2 Between these 
two extremes, we have seen the Calvinistical Dissen- 
ters, scre ting things up to an ungovernable height, 
trampling on the right of private judgment, and esta- 
blighing sentiments of a yery disputed nature, with 
2 dogmatical certainty.  _ + 6 5 
Whether the Arminians, the Calvinists, and the 
Antinomians, are in some things mistaken, is not a 
matter of proper enquiry in this work; but certain it 
15, the Methodistical Calvinists have interwoven with 
their system something from Arminius, and some- 
thing from Calvin. ey were to abide by all the 
"ugh points in disputed theology, but they were to 
0. 33, | 


7 


— 
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draw from them what conclusions they pleased, and 
they thought proper to steer such a course as should 
take in those of different sentiments. 

At the head of these Methodistical Calvinists was 
the late celebrated and reverend Mr. George White- 
field. He was, in all respects, an original. He had 
perhaps, never his fellow in . or indeed in 
the world. From what motives he ac: ed we shall not 
say, for to his own master he standed or falleth. 
We have read those letters which give an account of 
his conversion, but whatever may be contained in 
them, we shall draw no harsh conclusions. To 
preach, to write, and to live, all are different things. 
Preaching may nourish our pride, ia consequence of 
public popularity; writing accounts of God's deal- 
ing with us, may cause us to be esteemed as saints of 
God, while we have no interest in his favour, and 
consequently do not live a life corresponding with 
the holy gospel of Jesus Christ, who requires since- 
rity in all our actions. But all these things we have 
nothing to do with, on the present occasion, nor do 
we think them at all applicable to Mr. Whitefield, 
whom we believe to have been an eminent scrvant 
of God, and a happy instrument in his hand of turn- 
ing many from the evil of their ways. 

Mr. Whitefield had been early connected with 


Mr. Wesley, but. they separated their interests, on 
Be DO account 
9M 
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account of a difference in sentiments; Mr. White- 
field holding fast the Calvinistical doctrines, while 
Mr. Wesley embraced the Arminian system, and 
propagated his notions with the greatest assiduity. 

Notwithstanding, at the decease of Mr. White- 
field, in consequence of an agreement made between 


themselves, that the survivor should preach the 


other's funeral sermon, Mr. Wesley delivered a dis- 
course to his memory, at» Tottenham- court chapel, 
before a very crowded auditory. Adjoining to this 
chapel they A a burying 

properly consecrated, and where every office is ob- 
served in the most regular manner. 


Considerable collections are made at this part of 


the town, and at the Tabernacle near Moorfields; 
the expences of carrying them on being very great, 
but the surplus is always employed in sending out 
ministers to various parts of the kingdom, and the 
residue divided amongst the poor and necessitous. 
The followers of Mr. Whitefield are, in some of 


their practices, much the same as the adherents of | 
They have also their love feasts, and 
preaching thrice on sabbath-day, besides service at 


Mr. Wesley. 


two or three times in the week. 


The executors of Mr. Whitefield have the direc- 


tion of these two very large places of worship in the 
neighbourhood of London, which we have already 


mentioned, and where vast numbers of people attend | 


the ministrations of those who occasionally offici- 
ate. 

These people have also a great number of other 
meetings, but so far as we know, they have no 
stated preachers, but admit all those who offer their 
services. 

As they have been always patronized by the Coun- 
tess of Huntingdon, so that lady has caused several 
chapels to be erected for them in the most populous 
towns in England. Here however it is necessary 

to observe, that in those chapels of Lady Hunting- 
don, the service of the church of England is wa ; 
so that none are admitted, but such abs received 
canonical ordination. In some of those chapels, 
clergymen preach who have been brought up in rhe 
university; but in general, the 
received a private education. To make up some of 
the deficiencies in the want of preachers, Lad 
Huntingdon has established an academy in South 
Wales, where young men are brought up, and 
when they have acquired the rudiments of learning, 
these young gentlemen get into orders; we are not 
certain how much this practice is approved of by 


many learned men in the church, who are of the | 


tame sentiments with her ladyship. 


ound, which has been 


are such as have 


A little learning wich much reading, a good me- 
mory, and a __ might easily qualify 
a man to be a good preacher, and a very useful 
pastor. If these young men really serve God; if 
they are what they call theraselves, regenerated per. 
sons, then they will by all means, teach their peo. 
ple equally by their examples as by their preaching, 
if it makes an impression on their hearts, they wil 
be afraid to give any offence, so as to have the gos 
pel blamed, _ e 75 
It is certain that the rules laid down by Mr. Wes- 
ley, for the regulation of his societies, have more 
the appearance of primitive Christianity, than those 
of Mr. Whitefield. Why the latter did not strike 
into the same line, we know not, but notwithstand- 


ing, the Whitefield, or rather the Calvinistical Me. 


thodist preachers are more popular than Mr. Wes- 
ley's Arminian ones. OT 

Their public service in their meetings has little 
difference, and indeed the chief distinction consists 
in their hymns. The Calvinists use a set of hymns 
for 'themselves, calculated according to the doctrines | 
they mantain; but Mr. Wesley has hymns for all 
occasions w er... There is generally much 
heat among new converts; and thus it happened, 
that some years ago persons were employed to sing 
hymns in support of each other's doctrines. 
Me have an instance of a similar nature in eccle- 
„ oe A REN 

When Chrysostom was bishop of Constantinople, 
he wrote hymns in defence of the trinity in unity, 
and employed several to yy Hoe. about the streets. 
The Arians did the same in favour of their opinions; 
and it frequently happened that when two of these 
hymn-singers met, a battle eusued, a cireumstance 

that might have been reasonably expected. 

In their private families, the Methodists are all, 
more or less very fond of singing of hymns. It 
was first voted by their Nea thts useful to take 
place of the common songs whieh ate profanely 
sung, many of which comam much obscenity. 
this respect the design of the Methodists seems t9 
have arisen from pious motives; but then we should 
attend to what our saviour says, * never to cast our 
pearls before swine. 1 3 
Thus it too frequently happens, that as obscen® 

ballads inflame the passions of youth, 80 the fic- 
- quently singing of hymns, espeetally in the presence 
of a promiscuous company takes off the force of 


— - 


1 religion, defeats its owm intention, and without 


design opens the mouth of blagphemers. 
We know but Hitle of any public charities esta 


| bliched by these people, except a few alims-house® 


* 


— 
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in Toaenham-Court Road. As for.zentiments con- 
* Fey ook they are professed La- 


cerning chu 
e ook upon all forms of church | 
government in the wes point of view, which is 
as much as to say, that they look upon them as —4 
* Divine institution. In this are not singular; 
for Mr. Hooker, bishop Stillingflee cet, and e 
Leighton, "RY all of the same opiayon.. a 


[ 


article wit 


783 


It is certain, char we ought not to contend much 
about che externals of religion, so as we can only 
attend to the internals; but notwithstanding, there 
ought to be a form of church government, accord 
to the original plan. But we shall conclude this 

ich one observation, namely, That loose 
notions concerning the externals of religion, lead tb 
| wo practices ii in the internals,” 


a tr dition 


As ACCOUNT or THOSE PROTESTANTS WHO ARE 
CALLED MORAVIANS. 


3 3 i 
».# 


Ie well known W every pee es of 


hristians in the world pretend, that their doc- 


tine, worship, discipline and A comes 
nearest to the primitive plan. And here it is ne- 
cessary to observe, that the few lights we haye to 
direct us for upwards of one hundred years after the 
death of the Apostles, ave rendered things, very 
confused; for we may most certain, t. at the 
rites and N used in the third century, were, 
for the most human inventions. 
That the Mora ravians should pretend to the same 
high original, is not to be doubted; and we find them 
doing so, an they Wel Ae the name of 


United Brethren 
„Count Nich pris ee prince of. the 
is sect. e mas 


en he. of age, 
1 to put in practice à schen be lad = : 
5ome years before when he. 1 was very —— 


Was joined. by several.. ho where of! 
f thinking, an seit 


a pper Luatia,. an estate, d 
dir Tie e curacy $9 a student of 
with himself. ain d 85 442 
U 1 came to be known tor h is Sort 
of piety. : News thereof was brought in Moravia, 
2 carpenter named Christian David, who had been 
before in that country. He embraced every H⁰h⁵E - 
tunity of instilling his sentiments into the minds of 
people, * a distaste for the superstitions of 


#=> 3 $57 3% 


le ; 


c had purchased, 
e same eee f 


ed at Bertholsdorf in 


| 


't 


ters, and marked out in w 


the church of . an inclination to the Pro- 
testant religion. et 
Having engaged two or three of these proselytes 
to leave their native country, with their families, 
count Zinzendorf received them kindly at Belthols- 
dorf. They were directed to build an house in a 
wood, about half a league from that village, so that 
on St. Martin s Day 1722, these people ha their 
first meeting there. It is said, that they foresaw 
that God would kindle a light in this placg that 
should enlighten. all the country. Christian David 
was $0-$ure of the future — of this settlement, 
that he divided the apot ound round it into quar- 
dir ections the streets 
were to run. 

The event has not contradicted; his tica-- 
tion. A. good many people from Moravia and else- 
| where, to shelter themselves under the protection of 
45 Zinzendorf, flocked to this new settlement, 

uilt houses, and the count himself fixed his re- 


sidence there. 
rable abe bah havin .an.. orphan-house,. and other 
dings irty-four houses were built 
—_ in the _ 1728, and in 1730 the numbet of 
its inhabitants amounted to six hundred. An | adja-- 
gent ill, called The Huth-Berg, gave occasion to 


colonists to call their place Huth-dez-Heman, 


"hgh a few years it became a conside- 


and after wards Hern-Huth, which be inter- 

preted the or protection of the Lor , and from 

this the w ole Sect has taken its name. * 
he 


„„ „„ 
* 
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The Hernhuters soon establisbed among them- 
selves a sort of discipline, which closely unites them 
to each other, divides them into different classes, 
puts them under an entire dependence on their supe- 
riors, and confines them to customs, exercises of de- 
votions, and to the observing of different sorts of 
little rules which, in some respects, may be called a 
proper bond of union. 0 $513. e po 


* 


must have received a particular and almost inimita. 
ble gift of God: for when' they art obliged to sing 
at tlie head of the con tion, their songs art 
always a connected repetition of those matters that 
had been preached just before“ 
At all hours, whether day or night, zome persons, 
of both sexes, are np by rotation to pray fo: 
the society. And t is most remarkable, these 


1 
1 


The difference of age and sex, and the situation cheir 
members are in wich respect to matrimony, constitute 
these different classcs. Lhere are classes of married 
men, married women, widowers, widows, maids, bat- 
chelors, and children. Lach has its director chosen 
by its members. The same employments the men 
have among themselves, are also among the women, 
vr hich are exercised by persons of their own sex. 

Every member is daily visited by one of his class, 
who gives him exhortation, and takes care of the 


people, without call, clock or watch, are acquainted, 

by an inward feeling, when their heur comes in 

which they are to perform their duty. N 
When the brethren perceive that the zeal of the 

society is declining, their devotion. is revived, by 

_ celebrating Agapes or love-feas ts. 
The casting of lots is much practised among 

—_ They make use of it to learn the will of the 
rd. a 


The elders have the sole ri ht of makin matches 


actual state of his | goul, whereof he makes & leport No promise of marriage is of any validity without 
to the elders. Frequently particular assemblies are | their consent. The maids devote themselves to the 
held in each class, and general ones .by-the whole Saviour, not that their intent is never to marry, but 
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youth. Besides those that have the care of orphans, 
there are others intrusted with the education of other 


to instruet them, and these amounted in number to 


society. The overseers, or leaders, have also their 

private meetings, to instruet one another concerning 

the guidance of sauls. The members of each class 
are sub- divided in people chat are unconverted, or, 
as they call it, dead, the awakened, the ignorant, 
willing disciptes, und disciples that have made a pro- 
gress. :Prgper progress in spiritual chings is given to 
cach of these $ub-divisions: but above all, great 
care is taken of those that are spiritually dead. f 
hey pay great attention to the instruction of 


children. Count Zinzendorf's zeal sometimes car- 
ried him so far, as to take children to his. own house 


twenty; whereof nine or ten slept in his bed cham- 
her. There are assemblies held of little children, 
who are not in a condition to walk, and these are 
carried thither. Hymns are sung in these meetings, 
and prayers made, suitable to the capacity of these 
D 24 £22 25 ETON] 

Ihe elder,” co-elder, arid vice-elder, superintend 
all the classes. There are likewise informers' by 

office, some of them known, some of them kept 
secret, besides a great many other employments and 
titles, the detail of which would be too long and toe 
tedious here. T OH E Fit STI 

A great part of their worship consists in singing. 
They pretend that children in particular are instructed 
in their religion by hymus. Count Zinzendorf re- 


2 


— 


Hernhuters, undoubtedly 


to marry only such a person, with respect to whom 
God shall have made known to them with certainty, 


| that he is regenerated, instructed in the importance 


of the conjugal state, and appointed by the divine 
director to enter into that state. a > 


All is extraordinary at Hernhut. The most stub- 
born diseases vanish there without help: very rarely 


one dies of a fever. But it is common to die there of 
a cold, deſſux ion, or suchi like other 'indigposition. 
These are at least things vount Zinzendorf atfrms 
in a writing, dated January 24, 1732, and presented 
to the miuistry of the court of Dresden. 
We do not find that the Hernhuters to the year 
1729, pretended to be any thing more than members 
of the Lutheran church at Bertholsdorf. Indeed, 


they were all f them either born among Lutherans, 


or converted from popery to the faith of the Avgs- 
burg confession ; and if some amongst them enter- 
tained ideas of Calviniem, count Zinzendorf took 
care to cure them of it. But from this time the 
| y with a view to set their 
society off to better advantage, would pass for a 


| sprig of chose Bohemian an Moravian brethren, 
| who, a long time before Luther, lived separated from 


the Romish church, and who in the time of the re- 
formation entereil into brotherly cotrespondence with 


the two great Protestant societies, but without unit- 


ing with either of them. And courit Zinzendorf bas 
since that timeevertalkedin this strain. He pretends, 
that these brethren originally were of the Greek 


lates a very extraordinaty thing in his Natural Re- 
flections, viz. * dt d nere of the society 
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* > 
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church, and in process of time had united with the 
0 e in eee e eee, 
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Waldenses, who derived their original from the La- | ing to him an appointment or call for that purpose · 
tia church... h i in form of an act, signed by the brethren and sisters 
' He bestows the greatest encomiums on this Mo- that were of the privy eouncil of the society. At 
ravian church, so much renowned in former times, | that time he refused to comply, but granted their 
eclipsed and forgot afterwards, and at length, if cre- request some months after, upon a new appointment, 
dit way be given him, revived under his auspices at | dated January 26, 1133. | 
Hernhut. He gives her the most pompous titles; as, In 1737, count Zinzendorf, who, from the age of 
The Church of the Cross, Ihe Church of the Lamb, seventeen, had believed he had a call from providence 
The Church of the Blood and Wounds, The Theo- | to an ecclesiastical state or condition in life, and who 
cracy, A people whereunto never was seen the like, | had already publicly preached in some of the Lu- 
They are the hundred forty-four thousand servants | theran churches, got himself consecrated: bishop of 
of God marked on their foreheads, whereof. St. John | his sect. From that time, according to the custom 
makes mention-in his Revelation. of Bishops, he made use of his Christian name, and 
This descent would, without doubt, do honour to | that of his see, viz. Ludovicus Moraviensis. Ihe 
Hernhutism, but there is a necessity of proving it | prelate of this new-fashioned creation, nevertheless 
fist. Let us examine whether it ever has yet been | did not suffer himself to he dazzled by the lustre of 
proved? So far from it, that even setting aside the | his mitre. He tells us himself, that he had very 
doctrine of the Hernhuters, which openly contra little forwardness to make a figure as a bishop; and 
dicts this vain- glorious. pretension, it has been ac- | in the third general synod of Hernhutism,. held in 
knowledged and proved by one of their own bishops, Gotha in 1740, he laid down his episcopal dignity; 
that the ancient Moravian brethren mixed with the | which however had made no change with respect to 
reformed in. Poland, and that not one of. those that | his office of trustee or guardian of the brethren. It 
professed their doctrine remained. in- Bohemia and appears at least, that he was still vested with it in 
Moravia, where it has been entirely extirpated ever | 1742, because at that time the brethren discharged 
since the year 1620. The Moravians, who retired | bim from it. But this was only done with a view 
io Hernhut, and wha are the most inconsiderable | to give him a much more honourable title, viz. that 
part of the inhabitants of that village, have nothing of minister plenipotentiary and œconomist, with a 
common with. the ancient Bohemian and Moravian | power to nominate a successor, and an express clause, 
brethren. They are Roman Catholics converted to that nothing should be done or concluded without 
the Protestant religion, as che Herahuters- them- | his consent. He did not accept this new promotion 
selyes acknowledge EIN till towards the close of the following year. Lately-- 
As the Hernhut society was begun upon the estate we see him stile himself Lord Advocate of the Uni- 
of count Zinzendorf, under his protection, by his | tas Fratrum. | © 
care and benefactions, and according to his ideas Count Zinzendorf has very carly been about ex- 
and views, it was but natural he should have a great | tending his sect. He has sent his fellow-labourers 
authority over it. And so it happens he has always | throughout the world. He himself has been over 
been the soul, the oracle, and the primum mobile of | all Europe, and at least twice in America. From 
it. He tells us himself that he has always been at | the year 1733, a new society has been set up, in 
the head of his sect, both in-temporals and spirituals, Greenland; and before the end of the preceding 
and his disciples say the same. Though titles could | year the missionaries of Hernhutism had. already 
add nothing to his e. yet he has not disdained passed the line. The society possesses Bethlehem in 
them, He has even made alterations in them at Pennsylvania: and has a settlement amongst the 
different times. From the year 1726, he was called Hottentots. China is entered into its plan. But it 
me Trustee or Guardian of the Brethren, which But it is has no where made better conquests than - 
huaappened in a Singular manner, as- he tells us him - in- the British European dominions, in the United 
tell... 1 I Pravinces, and in Wetteravia; in the last province, 
Christian David, the carpentor, of. whom mention however, where their views were discovered, they 
has been made, being once in the count's apartment. have again lost ground. They have also been turned 
to talk with him, all on a sudden gave him this title; out of che Danish dominions, where they had made 
which afterwards was: confirmed by. the unanimous a settlement. | : 
consent of the society. In the month of March | A discipline se much overburdened as that of 
1730, he resigned this dignity.. In September 1732, Hernhutism, could not very well take. place but in 
fic 80ciety, prezzed hin to take it upon him, deliver- ¶ a small society: and we find, that in proportion as 
o. 88. 8 N | | | 
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this sect came to spread abroad, it was thought ne- 


cessary to forego, in some measure, the rigour of its 
rule, in order to accommodate the institution to the 
taste, humour, and ideas of the new proselytes. This 
gave rise to the modifications, forms, and different 
usages now in being among these sectaries. Count 
Zinzendorf calls them tropes, types, and at this very 
time there are three of them, viz. the Moravian trope 


or type, which is the most ancient; the Lutheran, 


which appears to him che most saluta 
dren of God; and the reformed or Calvinist trope, 


for which he also has a great regard, and whereof 
Mr. de Watteville, his son- in- law, was elected bishop 


in 1743. We cannot exactly say wherein the above 


three modifications differ from each other: these are 


secrets probably known by the adepts alone. 
Thus much they have thought fit to acquaint the 


public with, that the Bohemian confession is received | 


by the first trope, the confession of Augsburg by the 
second, and that of the reformed churches in the 
United Provinces by the third. Indeed, from the 
year 1748, count Zinzendorf has made all the tropes 
receive the Augsburg confession; however, it is pre- 


to the chil- 


tended, that this has made no confusion among these 


several modications. ä 

Condescension being what has given rise to these 
tropes, count Zinzendorf, from the same motive, 
shews a __ inclination to all Christian commu- 
nions. He would have wrote to the pope, had he 
known what title to | 
persecuted for having maintained, that the pope was 
not the Antichrist. He has sent a deputation to the 
patriarch of Constantinople, which has been very 
well received. He shews a great attachment to Lu- 
theranism, whereof he constantly pretends himself 
to be a member. He boasts of being a minister of 


that church, and affirms, in spite of all that can be 


said to the contrary, that he and his brethren believe 
no other doctrine than what is taught by that com- 
munion. He is of late become more favourable to 
Calvinism, that he was in the beginning. It was in 
his power, says he, to have rooted it out from among 
the brethren; he however declined it. Although, 


according to him, the taking of oaths is not prohi- | 


bited; yet the society, wherever it settles, is known 
to be averse to them, and that probably out of com- 
plaisance to the Mennonists or Anabaptists. He 


give him. He has even been 
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| 


declares in general, that whoever embraces Hern- | 


hutism need not change his religion. Such advances 
as these cannot but infinitely facilitate the propaga- 
tion of the sect, which already boasts of decimatm 

all nations, and pretends it has a right to all the chil- 


1 


of 


| pointed by the Saviour: he resolutely 
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Though count Zinzendorf tells us, that he h! 
sometimes met with resistance from the jbrethre;, 
| and that 2 have contradicted him; yet it appea;; 

in general, that they have shewed great docility bol 
for him and those G has been pleased to make par. 
takers of his authority. Submission to the will ot 
the superiors of the society is a very essential artick 
of his system. re e g be, Kd 

He teaches, in his 8ermons to the synod of Zeis! 


| that God obeys the voice bf his 8ervants, that is 0 


say, of the brethren: but that it is required, that firs: 
of all they agree with their friends, that they act in 
concert with their chief, The tractableness which: 
he prescribes them must go so far as to suffer them. 
sclves to be led step by step, like Httle children. by 
men whom he calls ministers of the Holy Ghost, 
and of the church, representing them as being « 
many living images of our blessed Saviour. Ihe 
irksomeness of thus obeying without reserve is great 
it must be owned; but then it is much alleviated by 
the notion that is instilled into them, that their su- 
periors receive from Christ himself the orders that 
are _ This the count inculcates among his 
flock with equal care and assiduity. Every thing 
is done by the Saviour's injunction; “ Jesus will 
have it so, the Lamb commands it:“ this is the stile 
of the ministers of the society. According to them, 
the Saviour gives his orders on the very moment 
they are to be executed. He will not suffer that 
those who are to obey them have time to consider. 
Ihus business is done quickly, all at once; and, 
as it were in post haste.“ These are the count's 
own expressions, who looks upon this method of the 
Saviour, as a condescension he has for his children, 
with whose weakness he is not unacquainted, He 
knows, adds he, for instance, how it is with a maid, 
when she is apprised she is to marry: therefore he 
doth not willingly let persons know their destination 
much before-hand. - des | 


ect, is a business in which the Saviour is particu- 
larly concerned. Count Zinzendorf informs us mi- 
nutely what the Saviour prescribes in this matter. 
For instance, some of the society earnestly desiring 
that those of their brethren, who had been pitched 
upon, to be sent away, should be dispatched a day 
Sooner than the Saviour had appointed: the count 
opposed this motion with so much steadiness, that 
it was dropped, It was to no purpose they objected, 
that the captains, who were to take them on board 
at Rotterdam, would pay no regard to the day ap- 
answered, 
| They will do it: or if not, our missionaries will 


dien of God, of whatever persuason they be. | 


come 
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The sending of mis8ionaries, according to this 
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| | come in another manner, to the place for which amongst those Heathens, chat have had the least or 
| | they are destihed.” This example of the count's no communication at all with the pretenders to 
boldness will appear less astonishing, when we at- Christianity, rather than among the last. | 
tend to what” he telts' us further, viz. that he has As the brethren have always a great number of 
| found by experience, that the brethren, when 'the | Tabourers'on the roads, oftentimes among these their 
Saviour directed them in their travels have performed | chief himself with his family and retinue; and as, 
amazing things, things which no art, no human besides, their -undertakings, and the acquisitions 
precaution ever could attain to. He himself has they make require considerable expence, it is neces- 
once, without human assistance, 'nrade a voyage in sary they should have what is called thesinew of all 
eleven werks, Which another Hernhuter could not eat schemes, money. Thus we find they have 
compass in Tess than sixty-six, because he was in betimes established a fund called by them the Lamb's 
the hands of men. The Saviour, continues this | or the Saviour's chest, which is become very consi- 
great apostle, in a prophetical strain, in his 33d ser- derable by the contributions and donations of the 
mon, preached at Zeist, protects his people ini a quite oselytes of Hernhutism, and its favourers. From 
wonderful manner. My wishes and desires are, that the beginning, two brethren were trusted with it; 
I could bring it to pass, that we chuld have a'coupte of whom, one kept the chest, and the other the 
of ships, no matter of what bulk, that belonged 5 key; but count Zinzendorf has always ha: the prin- 
solely to the society, and which the maritime powers | cipal direction over it. This addition of temporal 
might not suspect of carrying on a trade, or being | concerns must infallibly have crushed him under its 
employed in smuggling: Which may be possible to] weight, he being already so much taken up with 
obtain, and depends only on a favourable moment: | the spiritual one's of the society, had he not found 
then we should see wonders, For, at present, our | in the countess, his spouse, a-proper assistant to 
affairs are too much blended with the business of | share his fatigues with him. In a manuscript his- 
men, with their interest and views; this makes | tory of the society, whereof the count gives us some 
great alteration, and cannot but have, some way or | abstracts in the appendix of his Natural Reflections, 
| other, an influence over the brethren, But were | it is said, that his lady, during a time of twenty-six 
it once to become the saviour's business alone, then | years, has so well husbanded any funds of the 
he would let us see wonders on the sea. He would society, that nothing was ever wanting either in his 
not only cause us to make voyages with great swift- | family, or amongst the brotherhood, though there 
ness, but to land where never any body landed, A | had been a necessity of furnishing from thence above 
tempest would be sufficient to bring us to the in- one million of crowns for sundry undertakings. 
tended place. In case leave was denied us to enter Upon the whole, it is well known, that whoever 
a port, we should be conveyed into some inaccessi- | desires to be received as a brother, is not welcome 
ble bay, at some miles distance from the port, where | among them unless lie contributes to the chest. The 
we might land, and no body could find fault with it, count says himself, That the œconomists of the 
because it would appear, that we were arrived there | society may say to a young rich man, Either give 
by stress of weather. This would cost nothing to us all thou hast, or get thee gone; give us all thou 
che Saviour, it would be a play to his angels“ hast. or thou canst not be with us.” | 
Connt Zinzendorf tells us himself, that the com- We have already hinted at the rapid progress 
mission of the society was never calculated for a | made by Hernhutism. Here follows another cu- 
general conversion of the "heathen; that the time rious detail, which count Zinzendorf himself gives 
of this great event is not as yet come; but that the us in his Natural Reflections, &c. wrote in the years 
— * ho election,” a chosen people, it must 1748 and 1749. This will shew if credit may be 
have the fir ings or firdt fruits, here and there among given to what he says, what situation the sect was 
| the Heathen. fn at that time. The society, says he, had almost 
| The little number the brethren have hitherto con- a thousand labourers dispersed all over the world. 
| verted to the Christian faith, is but a comfort which | This number, however, was not yet sufficient; for, 
| 
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the Saviour has granted them to make them amends | in proportion as they worked, the harvest increased. 

for their labours, and they believe themselves Well Twenty-four nations had been awakened from their 

rewarded for their toil, if in two hundred voyages spiritual drowsiness, by the care of these apostles. 

| they make but one hundred converts. He als tells | « We preach, says he, to an innumerable number 
| us, that the Hernhuters, in order to acquire the | of souls in fourteen languages, amongst whom, 
trslings of Paganism, chuse to look out for them 1 without reckoning those that do not belong to the 
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Protestant religion, nor the Jews and Heathens, | 


there are at least twenty thousand people that were 
not born Lutherans, whom we nevertheless convert 
to the Augsburg confession, and indeed we cannot 
recommend to them a better constitution, than the 
church of the brethren. We have, adds he, ninety- 
eight establishments, amongst which are castles 
that have 20, 50, or 90 apartments.” The missiona- 
ries of the Hernhuters do not go and preach in every 
place, where their ministry is required. On the 
twenty- eighth of February, 1748, they had received 
above one hundred and seventy invitations, only 
from Easter of the foregoing year, with regard io 
which they had not as yet taken any resolution. 
In the mean while they are not idle; in the year 
1740, they had already made two hundred voyages 
by sea. As to the progress the sect has made — 
for these three years past, I shall not venture to speak 
of as we have not sufficient materials for the purpode; 
but as for the success they have met with in these 
kingdoms, and are daily making, every body is an 
eye witness of. It is to be supposed, that their suc- 
cess from the year 1749, must surpass that of the two 
years above-mentioned.” _ 
Since the publication of the 
Moravia 


* 


above account, the 
have not, perhaps, increased, as, the 
3 Mr. Rimius, and the narrative of Andrew | 
Frey, have done them great disservice with the sober 
part of mankind. They. were established here, in 
England, by an act passed in June 1749, and are in 
considerable numbers in this kingdom and its plan- 
tations, as well as in Ireland and Scotland. The 
public have yet felt no inconveniency from their | 
admission aud toleration, nor are likely to feel any, 
as they are, in general, an industrious set of people. 
We come now to the tenets of Hernhutism. As 
long as Hernhuth belonged to the church at Ber- 
holadorf, the society was held in great esteem, and 
not at all suspected to differ from the confession of 
Augsburg. This was the reason, for which the 
theological faculty at Tubingen, did not scruple to 
grant them those testimonials, to which count Zin- 
zendorf has since that time always referred himself, 
to prove the soundness of his doctrine. We do not 
know, nor is it material to enquire, whether count. 
Zinzendorf began to broach his ne doctrme,. im- 
W upon the beginning of the first establish- 
ment o | 
likely, that as he enlarged his plan, he enlarged his 
notions also. "Thus much is certain, that it is no 
easy matter to come at the tenets of this sect, on ac- 
count of the great obscurity affected by their teach- 
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clearly, but on a su 


the society at Hernhut; it seems more a th 
ture. Though count Zinzendorf doth not, as yet, 


shews what he aims at. 


* 


ers. Ihey scem to make it their study, to speak | 
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and write that they may not be understood. It is: 
rule among them, to speak to those, that are nc 
initiated into the mysteries of the theo 
and wounds, that is to say, their own theology, in 
a manner, that they may not be able to tell agai 
any thing of what they have heard. They act, say; 
count Zinzendorf. himself, in the same manner 23 
one would do, who, to catch. people that are too 
curious, writes in a character they are not able ty 
decypher. They succeed wonderfully in this kind 


of stile. Sometimes they are quite unintelligible 


At other times they begin to express themselves 

| Lew hocome 208 obscurc. to be 
understood. Thy are seldom entirely. clear, aud 
nevertheless shew often too great a. clearness. For 
indeed, those things that escape them, .and are eas 
to be understood, do no honour either to their judg- 
ment or understanding. l 
vinced of it by the specimens we ate going to lay 
before hin. We shall take a great number of them 
from count Zinzendorf's theological opinions, and 
his sermans preached in America, and at Zeist in 
the province of Utrecht. These last to the number 
of. kfty-six,. were delivered. to the synod of the 
brethren, held at the last mentioned place in 1746, 
and are printed and published by the society in one 
volume. The count has not put his name to it; for, 
according to a letter, inserted in Siegfried's Bes- 
cheidene Beluchtung, directed by -hia to all kings, 
electors, princes, . & c. he. has. left off long ago, to 
put his 
to read, 


se sermons, without .. perceiving him to 


be the author; besides this he declares himself 


very clearly in the. preface, where he says, that the 
business of the author of these sermons, is. to ex- 
ercise the office. of syndic af the synods, to super- 
intend the records, to administer the liturgy, to 


willing matters and propose them. We the. more 
willi 


The reader will be con- 


ela his writings... But it is. impossible 


ogy of blood. 


ngly. make use of these sermons, as they have 


been preached for the instruction of several fellow. 


labourers,., English, and Dutch, lately received. 
among the sect, and since the preacher proposes 
| there to himself, to put into à better light certain 
r regulate ones 


central ideas, by which one ˖ 
actions, words and thoughts. If it be possible, to 
neet any where with the tenets of Hernhutism, it 


must be in them. 


We begin with the idea this sect has; of .the. scrip- 


think proper to disown. the scriptute; yet the indif- 


ferent manner, in which he pris opinion of it, 


ture 


preached af Philadelphia, that the tile of the scrip- 


e says in a Sermon 


* 


4 


3 


ture is sometimes like that of a carpenter, sometimes 
like that of a fisherman, or of a toll-gatherer. 
Christ himself had spoke very meanly, and used 
many a phrase becoming a peasant, which is now 
looked upon to imply something of quite a different 
nature, Since we are unacquainted with the manner 
of speaking used by the journeymen at Nazareth. 
He prescribes a method to bis missionaries, how to 
deal with the comptrollers of the scripture, by whom 
he means thoge that desire proofs of every doctrine 
out of the scripture, viz. that they ought to prove 
all snch things by the defects or imperfections of 
these writings, which those comptrollers pretend to 
make good by the perfection and infallibility of the 
scripture. reading of the scripture appears to 


bim to be more dangerous than useful to the | 


society. 


* 


Accordin | 
God the Father is our Creator, the Son our Re- 
deemer, and the Holy Ghost our San „ is a 
false docti ine, and one of the capital errors that 
reign in Christendom. Creation and sanctification 
ought not to be ascribed to the Father and the Holy 


Shost. To avoid idolatry, people ought to be ta- 


ken from the Father and Holy Ghost, and con- 
ducted to Christ, with whom alone we have to do. 
The ancients never dreamt of a Prinity; whoever 
adores the Father and the Holy Ghost, differs not 
from a servant of Jupiter, Mercury, Apollo, or of 
any great hero to whom the ancients gave the title of 
God. — doctor appears so positive of the 
orthodoxy of his new opinion, that he calls the the- 

ology received among Christians, a dry one, and 
good for nothing else than to amuse dogs and swine, 
unbelievers and athiests, invented by the devil, and 
that such as teach us are Satan's professors. Sa- 
tan has thought within himself, says he, Men shall 
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| 


g to count Zinzendorf, the doctrine that | 


all of them, which is the identical word they use in 


« 


* 


* 
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Count Zinzendorf, in the sixth part of his Natural 
Reflections, gives a long detail to justify this change 
he makes in the common theology. He looks upon 
it as important and necessary; complaining much, 
that, since the reformation, people are in gross ig- 
norance concerning the person of the Holy Ghost, 
and that the divines in this article commit a very 
palpable omission. He adds, that such as cannot 
comprehend the mystery of the Trinity in the man- 
ner he explains it, want undoubtedly uprightness of 
heart more than understanding. | 
Thus it appears, that the son is chieffy the object- 
of the Hernhuters-worship. Ihough count. Zin- 
zendorf in-plain words calls kim the carpenter Jesus, 


having taken along with. him, into his glory, the 
poor figure he made in this world, yet the most ten- 
der names are given him. He is called their Lamb, 


. their little Lamb, their little Jesus. They. make 


his name of the feminine gender, calling him their 


mother, their mamma jesus. The creation, re- 


demption, and sanctification is the work of Christ, 
but the Father and Holy Ghost minister to him in 


expressing themselves on this head. Whoever be- 
lie ves in Christ, though he knows nothing more of 
the Godhead, will be saved. Ihe apostles, to avoid 
idolatry, had not baptised in the name of the Father, 
the Son and Holy Ghost, but in Christ's name only. 
Go. had darted fn Son as a flasb of lightning, and 
the Son by his incarnation had made a parenthesis in 
the Godhead. What in common life is called a 
grandfatber, - a father-in-law, such was the Father 
of our Lord Jesus Christ. The Son had taken it as 
a favour, that he was allowed to become man and 
go out of the Godhead. Christ had not conquered 


as God, but as a man, with the same strength we 


conquer. God had assisted him, and he assists us 
also. Christ had not had the least power more than 
we have. He had laid aside his Godhead, and 
wrought miracles as men are able to do.“ 85 
They have a great devotion for the five red 
| wards. of the crucifixion, but that which Christ 
their God; thus the Saviour shall not get them. received in his side is extolled above all the rest. 
By this means, I'll keep them in my power, whilst . This is their favorite wound, the very dear little 
they think within themselves they are very wise. holy opening, the precious and thousand times pretty 
The mistake among Christians, adds he, arises from little side.“ They kiss this wound, they kiss the 
eir not comprehending, that it is honour enough spear that made it, aud would kiss the. soldier whose 
for the Father, to be the Father of God the Crea- hand had conducted the spear; they thank him for 
tor of all things, and to be his own and only it., It is- in this opening that the faithful reposes 
Tathen ? e V3 I himself; there he breathes, there he sports, there he 
The Holy Ghost is called by the Hernhuters, the lays down sometimes length-wise, sometimes cross- 
eternal wife of God, the mother of Christ, the mo- |, wise: there is his country, his house, his hall, his 
1 the faithful, the mother of the church. 
Ndl.. IS; , gat 


not come to see the Father, that is the true Father, 
who is the Saviour, according to count Zinzendorf: 
' conduct them round about the 2 PII. 
represent to them a phantom of a Father, and they 
Shall think, as the Jews formerly did, that this 1s 


little bed, his little table: there he. eats, there he 
| | drinks. 


4 


5 Th 


920. | 


| required to do any thing towards it. 
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drinks, there he lives, there he praises the dear | 
| iin his glory,” denote the saints coming along wit 


little Lamb. | 
Ihe Hernhuters have this distinguishing cha- 


raster of fanaticism, that they reject reason, rea- 


Soning and philosophy. The children of God do 
not instruct themselves out of books. 'Fo demon- 
strate religion, to make it as evident as four times 
four are sixteen, is an useless and $uperfluous labour. 
Faith does not require the least demonstration. It 
is brought forth in the heart by the Holy Ghost. 
The children of God believe, because they find plea- | 
sure in believing. Nevertheless this fairh produced 
without reasoning, serves them instead of all other 


things. No other commandment should be preached 


ro men, than that of believing. This is count Zin- 
zendorf's doctrine. + * 
Regeneration comes of itself, without our being 
It is a . 
truth, says our Moravian bishop, that such as have 
not received grace, that are not yet children of 
God, that have not yet a feeling of their reconcili- 
ation, that do not know yet upon what terms they 
are with their Creator and Saviour, ought not to be 
engaged to prepare themselves for it by any action, 
good works, good resolutions. 
that all that has been believed hitherto to be a 
preparation for coming to God, is rather an hin- 
drance to their salvation. Regeneration is brought 
about suddenly, all at once. One moment is suffi- 
cient to make us free to receive grace, to be trans- 
formed to the image of the little lam. 
A person regenerated enjoys great liberty. He 
doth what the Saviour gives him an inclination to 
do, and what he has no inclination for, he is not 
obliged to do. He doth what the Saviour makes 
him do, for he is the master, in whose power it is 
to make laws and to repeal them ; who at all times 
can change the œconomy of salvation; make cri- 
minal what was virtuous, and virtuous what was 
criminal. S 3 | 
It is wrong to say that a regenerated person doth 
any thing: properly speaking they do nothing. It 
is the Saviour that acts for them. He is with re- 
spect to the Saviour as a child, whose hand one 
guides, yet who believes it is himself that works, 
and rejoices at it. f 


On whe great/day of judgment, che Hernhiners 


weill not be placed on the Saviour's left-hand a 


those that are goats; this is to be understood of 
course, Nor will they be amongst those called 
the sheep on the right-hand of the judgment-seat, 
a place of honour they look upon too mean to be 


assigned them. Count Zinzendorf tells us, that the 


— — 4 —— — 


They must be told, 


| words, 4 Holy angals; coming with the Saving; 


him, and that the Hernhuters will be chose ain; 
that accompany him. He adds, that such as do ng 
die Hernhuters, will have mercy on that day, pro- 
vided they think favourably upon their dying bed of 
those belonging to that secert. 
Ihe circumcision of the Saviour has, according 
to them, served to shew of what sex he was. |: 
has likewise restored to honour that part of the hy. 
man body, which as a consequence of Adam's ſall, 
was become a disgrace to it; insomuch, that it is at 
present the most noble, and the most respectable 
part of a man's body. The sisters are exhorted ne- 
ver to think of it, but with sentiments of the most 
profound veneration. They are even thought to 
make a scruple of respecting men for any other rea- 
son. The organ of generation of the other sex is 
no less honourable. It has been sanctified by the 
birth of the Saviour. We abate of the strength of 
our author's expressions whilst we abridge him, for 
fear of offending the modesty of our readers, 
All the souls are of the feminine se. There are 
only animæ, and no animi, says the Moravian bi- 
shop with great elegance. To think that there arc 
male souls, would be, according to this profound di- 
vine, the greatest folly, a chimera, which ought not 
to enter the thoughts of a Christian, were he even 
in the midst of po. fever. All that is of the male 
quality, and was adapted to our body, is detached 
om it as soon as it is interred. It belongs not to 
its natural and primitive state: it is an addition made 
to it afterwards: it is the seal of the office, which the 
male sex is intrusted with. For, our sex is an em- 
ployment, an office. Jesus is the spouse of all the 
sisters, and the husbands, in the most proper sense, 
are his procurators, his agents, in every respect like 
those ambassadors in ancient times, who, on marry- 
ing à princess iu the name of their master, put 2 
booted leg in the wedding- bed. A husband is als 
properly no more than à chamberlain of his wife; 
his office is but for a time, and ad interim. Ho -w- 
ever, the titles which the count gives him are not 
less glorious: he is Vice-Christ, Vice-Ged. The 
sisters are conducted to Jesus by the ministry of their 
husbandst who thus are their caviours in this world. 
When therefore a marriage is made, what is the 
reason of it ? Because there was a sister, who should 
be brought to the true spousei by the mediation of 
such a procurator. Count Zinzendorf, in a confe- 
rence on this subject, held at Osy with the Seventh- 


day men, made use of the following expressions, 
| which, to avoid scandal as mucly as possible, all 
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ball aoften a little: Christ, in his person, is not 
only espoused, but even wedded to every belicver.“ 
From what has been said, two consequences na- 
turally result, Which have not escaped the count. 
The one is, 12 8 2 to be a 22 
ought to acknowledge the dignity that is in him, 
. honour the choice that hos: _ made of his 
person. The other, that marriage is the most pre- 
cious depositum the Saviour has intrusted with bis 
church; that is to say, without doubt, to the society 
of Heruhuteis, and the most important mystery to 
which he has given them the kay. ee this 
we cannot at all be surprised at being told, that they 
look upon all that are married out of their society 
to live in fornication and adultery. TY = 
The male sex consists of married men, unmarried 
men, and widowers. According to- their original 
plan, all that had passed the twenty- first year, should 
be married. After these years, say they, the state of 
marriage is a brutish state, a state of madness, where 
no one knoweth himself. 3:5 
Besides this division of men into these classes, 
there is another more general one, by which they 
are distinguished into two choirs ; one instructs the 
married people of both sexes, and the other the un- 
married ones. TZinzendorf was very strict in his 
discipline; and indeed he seems to have had all that 
austerity which constitutes the founder of a sect. 
In this he differed much from Christ; for our Savi- | 
our not only went about, doing good, but he never 
refused to eat or drink with men, although of most 
profane characters. | 2 
Such are the outlines of the history of chese peo- 
ple; but we #hall consider them in a more extensive 
point of view, aſter briefly stating some of their 
opinions, as drawn up by Mr. Wesley; and then, 
from their own writings, we shall see whether his 
assertions are true or false. | 
They believe and teach, says Mr. Wesley, that 
Christ has done all that was necessary for the salva- 
uon of mankind; that consequently we are to do 
nothing, as necessary to salvation, but sincerely to 
believe in him; that there is but one command and 
one duty now, namely, to believe in Christ; that 
Christ has taken away all other commands and du- 
ties, having wholly abolished the law; that the he- 
lever is therefore free from the law, and is not ob- 
liged thereby to do or omit any thing, it being in- 
consistent with his liberty, ta do any thing as com- 
manded. That there is no such things as degrees 
in faith or weak faith, aince he has no faith ho 
any doubt or fear. That we are sanctified 
wholly the moment we are justified, and neither 
more nor less holy to the day of our death; entire 
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sanctification and entire justification being in one 
and the same interest. That a believer is never 
eanctified or holy in himself, but in Christ only. 
He has no holiness in himself at all, all his holiness 
being imputed, not inherent. That a man may 
feel peace which passeth all understanding, may re- 
joice with joy unspeakable and full of glory, and 
have the love of God and of all mankind, with do- 
minion over all sin; and yet all this may be only 
nature, animal spirits, or the force of imagination. 
That if a man regards prayer, or teaching the scrip- 


tures, is commonly as matters of duty; if he judges _ 


himself obliged ro do these things, or is troubled 
when he does them not, he is in bondage, he has no 
faith at all, but is seeking salvation by the works of 
the law. That, therefore, till we believe, we ought 
not to pray, search the scriptures, or communi- 
Cate. F . 

Me leave the reader to form what notion he 
pleases of these sentiments, which border near upon 
the Antinomian scheme; but then he must hear 
what they have to say for themselves, which we 
shall relate with the strictest impartality, after we 
have given the history of their missions. e 


— 


— 


Missions of the United Brethren, as 


given by themselves. 


History of the 


Ihe first mission sent out by the United Brethren 
was to the Islagd of St. Ihomas, the occasion of 
which was as follows. A negro having come to 
visit Hernhuth in Germany, where these people were 
settled, he told ihe brethren that his mother, a negro 
woman, who lived in that island, would be glad to 
hear of the Saviour. | FI 

"This stirred up a desire in some to go thither, 
and Leonard Dobee, afterwards a Moravian bishop, 
resolyed for the sake of these poor Heathens, even 
to become a slave himself, if he could find no other 
means of preaching the gospel to the Negroes. He 
went to St. Thomas's in the yﬀur 1732, and began 
to declare to them the word of revelation. + 

He. was followed by others, and the testimony of 
the death af the Lord of life and glory, for the sins 
of the world, began to operate upon the hearts of the 
»Hegroes. In 1736, the first of three negroes 


' who had embraced the gospel, was baptized, and 


then a sort of opposition arose. | 

The white _ from some false principles, 
hindered. the conversion of the negroes to Chris- 
tianity. The missionaries, and those negroes who 
came to them to hear the gospel, were h to 
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endure and suffer much. The late count Zinzen- 
dorf, whose zeal for the happines of his fellow crea- 


rures, and particularly of the Heathens, could not 
Gckculties, arrived in the island 


be restrained by any 
of St. Thomas iu the year 1739. He found some of 
the missionaries in prison; but, upon his request, 
the governor set them at 1. From that time 
the gospel has been preached there e e 
a:though the negroes have, ever since then, under- 


* many hardships, and borne many afflictions | a 
| | —— = | latest accounts, many ne 
The ministry of 95 Brethren of St. Thomas, and 

the two adjoining islands of St. Crux and St. Jan, 
with great success, so that many 


8 


or tlie sake of the gospel. 


has been crown 
thousands of poor benighted negroes have been , 
lightened, and have believed in the name of the Lore 
Jesus, and been brought to the enjoyment 'of the 
blessings purchased by his blood. 20" 

These negroes are also a proof that a genuine re- 
formation in principles and practice is always inse- 
parable from true conviction, and the proprietors 


of the estates acknowledge this to be the fruit of the 
ospel; that their slaves, since they have believed in 
esus, are become faithful, obedient, and diligent; | 


yea, the magistrates themselves have more than once 
declared, that the baptized nations are a greater se- 
curity to them than their forts. The brethren have 
built chapels for the negroes for Divine worship in 
each of the three Danish islands, and the number of 
negroes, who are now under the care of the brethren, 


amount to about six thousand. Many of these poor 


creatures are very pious, and when they die, it is ge- 


* 


netally in a triumphant manner, trusting for alvation 


in the merits of Christ. FEY 

In the year 1754, some gentlemen of considerable 
possessions in Jamaica being much concerned for 
the salvation of the souls of their poor negroes, 
desired that a mission might be established in that 


island which was agreed to; and they, with a zeal 


that is uncommon this age, made the mission in the 
beginning to be attended with great success. This 
mission has been the only one begun by us, that 
met with encouragement in the beginning. It was 


soon seen that the Holy Ghost had prepared the | 


hearts of many of the negroes to receive the goopel 
and some fruits appeared quickly. But though the 
difficulties from without were not of such a nature 
as to obstruct the labours of the brethren, as was 


apparently the case in other places, yet in a few 
years, the seed which had Sprung up, seemed to 


whither and die away. But these last years, there 
has been a most blessed revival, and the word has 
been preached at several places in the island with 
such success, that there are now several congrega- 


2 
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tions of baptized n6groes, who adoru the doctrine 
God our Saviour. A Ser 0 

In the island of Antigua à mission hat also been 
established since the year 1756. Though the pro- 
gress of the goopel has not been so rapid, nor tl; 
effects so striking here as in Jamaica; yet many ne- 
groes have received he word ef aronement with 
joy and are become partakers of the redemption in 
the blood of Christ. The brethren have à house 
and chapel at St. John's, where, according to ou: 


constantly. The brethren preach also to the negroes 
on the several plantations. 


The last mission sent to the Caribbee-Island; * 


to Barbadoes. The negroes on dis island were of- 
ten the subject of the thoughts and prayers of many 


— 


of the brethren; but when the way and manner of 


evtablishing a mission there was taken iuto conside- 
ration, e saw difficulties which seemed insurmount- 
able. After making an attempt which did not an- 
swer, in the year 1765, a brother in England re- 
solved to go thither, to attempt to bring the negroes 
to the knowledge of the truth. He was joined soon 
another brother from America. These missiona- 
ries found favour in the eyes of some of the gentle- 
men of the island, and many negroes shewed a desire 
to hear the glad tidings of redemption from sin by 


the blood of Christ. The work of the Holy Ghost 


was soon apparent. The missionaries were enabled 
to purchase a spot of ground, to fit up a dwelling for 
themselves, and a hall in which the negroes could 
meet. Many fruits already appear, and some negrocs 
have been baptized. © = wel? + 


blished, the brethren have visited several others; 
and as the negroes, who have received: the faith. 


are often either sold or transported to estates of 


their masters on other islands, they have brought the 
glad tidings of great joy to the negroes there; and 
we have reason to believe, that they prove a good 
savour, even where there are no established mis 
slons. Fo 

We will now turn our eyes to Asia, though. we 
eannot give you 80 joyful an account from that 
quarter of the globe, as you have above from Ame- 
Fica. 5 3 | n 2, 

In the go 1759; witch the concurrence of the 
eourt of Denmark and-the-Asiatic Company al Co- 


penhagen, a colony of brethren went to Tranquebar, | 


in the neighbourhoad-of which they formed a setile- 
ment, with a view to a mission among the Indians 


on the coast of Coromondel, and particularly to 


establish a settlement on the Nicobar islands. At 


length, in the year 1768, they accomplisbed what | 


es attend the preaching 


Besides these islands on which missions are esta- 


chem land to live on, and by the last accounts we 
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the establishment of à small colony in the Nicobar 
islands. The Indians received them kindly, gave 


have reason to believe, that as our brethren learn 
the language, these poor Indians will reap the bles- 
sings of the; gospel. Of tlie six who went the 
firs time to these islands, two departed this life very 


Ss0On. 5 f 4 
Some brethren have also gone to Ceylon, at two 
different times, to try, if possible, to bring the gos- 
pel among the Cyngalese ; but they could not ob- 
tain their aim, though their abode there was not en- 
tirely without fruit. 


In the year 1747, two brethren went to Persia, 


with the: view of finding the followers of the ancient 


Magi or Gauri; but they could not obtain their 4 


aim, on Account of the troubles of the war, which 
raged there at tliat time. e = 
The empress of Russia Nee the bre- 
thren some land in the kingdom of Astracan, on the 
banks of the Wolga, a colony is now established 
there, and we are not without good hopes, that God 
will bless aud enable them to bring the gospel 
among the Heathens who are on the borders of that 
country, and who already she w a particular affec- 
tion for them | 
Thus in Asia a beginning is made, and we cannot 
but hope that our Lord, who has opened the door, 
will grant us to see the same happy effects as are . 
evident in so many other. places. e 
The fruits of the travail of Christ's soul upon the 
natives of this quarter of the globe, are seen. in the 
greatest numbers among the negroes in the Ameri- 
can islands, who came from the coast of Guinea, 
and other parts of Africa. Even as early as in the 
year 1737, two brethren went to Guinea, to. preach 
the gospel to the negroes there; but one of them de- 
parting this life soon after, their arrival, no farther 
attempt was made to establish a mission on the cast 
of Guinea till the year 1767, when at the desire of 
the African Company at Copenhagen, and after an 
agreement had been made by the said company, and 
confirmed by his Danish majesty, five brethren went 
thither in one of the company's ships N 
Fut very soon after their, arrival three of them, 
among the rest the chief missionary, were taken off 
by a malignant fever. The remaining two spent 
some time in a sickly state at the Danish fort; but 


* 


by another to assist them in settling in their proper 
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The Danish governor presented the brethten to the 
king of Achem, who received them into his friend- 
ship, and gave them leave to settle in any part of his 
territories wherever they might chuse. Thereupon 
they sought out a proper place, where, by the last 
accounts, they were employed in building a house, 
in order to enter upon the work of the mission. 
An attempt has also been made to bring the gos- 


| pel among the Hottentots at the Cape of Good 


Hope. Our brethren lived five years among them, 
begun a school for the children, and baptized also 
seven adult Hottentots. But certain circumstances 
mterfering, this mission could not be continued. 

I could also give you an account of some other 


attempts of the brethrea towards the furtherance of 


the kingdom of Jesus in Africa, but as they do not 
properly belong to the class of missions among the 
Heathens, I shall only name two to you. 

Que of these attempts has the Capta in Egypt 
and Abyssina for its special object; and three bre- 
thren are now resident at Cairo in Egypt, ſor that 

ur pose. 110 | . 4 ; 

The aim of the other was directed to the salvation 
of the poor Christian slaves in Algiets. Our bro- 
ther Richter went thither in the year 1740, where -- 
he, while preaching to the slaves sick of the plague, 
got the same disorder which proved the means of 
his dissolution. Another brother stayed there from 
the year 1744 to 1748, serving, and preaching: to 
the ↄ— Tag 7 

L-will not take up more of your time in relating 
many other important and 0 Ch incidents attend- 
ing our mission. But I cannot conclude this part 
of my narrative without mentioning our present at- 
tempts to form a mission on the coast of Labrador, 
among the savage Esquimaux. | 
In the year. 1752, some merchants. in London 
fitted out a ship for that coast, and they had the 
good intention of assisting the brethren. to form a 
mission among the Indians there. Accordingly four 
missiouaries went with this ship, and took the frame 
of, and materials for a house with them, intending 
to stay in that country, and to dwell among the In- 
dians. They arrived safely upon the coast, and the 
missionaries erected their house on a convenient spot. 
The ship sailing further northwards, with a view to 
trade, some Esquimaux came on board, and appeared 


very. kind and loving ; but at length enticed the mate, 
at. | who was a brother, and some others away from the 
last year three brethren more went to them attended 


ship, under the pretence of trade, and then murdered 
them. | 


habitation. One, of the three who went last, de- 
parted this life soon after his arrival. 
No ee ee 


After those cn board had waited some days in vain 
for the return of their companiens, they sailed back, 
9. P e | to 
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house, and from thence to Europe. The four mis- 
vionaries were obliged to return with the ship, to 
help to work her; though some of them left Labra- 
dor, with 


their staying alone among eruel savages. The 
same vessel sailed thither again next year, and the 
bodies of those who had been e were found: 
but that was all they obtained by this voyage. 

Still the Esquimaux were objects of our special 


attention; and m the year 1764, a Brother, who had | 


been in Greenland, and had learned the Greenlandish 
language, being impelled in his own mind to go 
among the Esquimavx, went with the blessing of 
the congregation to Newfoundland, and from thence 
to Terra Labrador, where he; after surmounting 
many difficulties, got a sight of the Esꝗguimaux. It 
was a great joy to him, and no less a surprize to 
them, that they could understand each other. 

this means it was discovered, that the supposition of 
our brethren in Greenland, that the Esquimaux and 


 Greenlanders were originally the same nation, was 


matter of fact; and thus a friendly intercourse com- 
menced between the Brethren and KEsquimaux. 
In the year 1765, the same brother, with three 


others, went again to Newfoundland and to the coast 


of Labrador, being encouraged thereto by the worthy 
governor of Newfoundland, cominodore Palliser, 
by the Board of Trade and Plantations, and by the 
Lords of the Admiralty. Two of them went from 
Newfoundland in a smallſvessel, to reconnoitre the 
But the chief conse- 
quence of this voyage was, that at length the Esqui- 


maux came down to Chateau bay, and our Brethren 


had frequent opportunities to speak with them of 
their Creator and Redeemer. There was also a peace 
and treaty concluded between the Esquimaux and 


the English, and the farmer promised that they | 


would be obedient to his majesty king George, &c. 
By this interval the Brethren and the Esquimaux be- 
came better acquainted, and the latter invited the 
former to come and live among them. | 

As it was the wish of the brethren to be a bless- 
Sing to this nation, and to 1eside among them, 80 
we could not but desire to have it in our power to 


great reluctance, notwithstanding the im- 
minent danger to which they would be exposed by 


4 


Form a setilement among those heathens, and to have 


such a parcel of land, that the Esquimaux who 
sought their salvation, might dwell there together 
unmolestel. Application being made to govern- 
ment for a grant of land, we meet with all the en- 
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couragement we could wish; but the execution of 


che graut was delayed till the year 1769. 


| 


| 


1 the. Brethren's Society for 
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as missionaries, and several accompanied them as 


In the mean time 2828 of ESquimaux con. 
ing in the year 1768 to Chateau bay, þ began again 
their old practices of needing, . stealing. "The: 
were attacked by a party of English, and 'sever; 
were killed on the spot, and some taken prisoner, 
and brought to Newfoundland; But a woman, and 
her son about six years old, and a boy of abou 
thirteen or fourteen years old, were brought to Eng. 
land. This boy was given 5 governor Palliser to 
the furtherance” of the 

gospel. woman and her son were treated with 
eat kindness, and her gr highness the princess 
wager of Wales, the duke of Gloucester, and 
sundry persons of distinction took notice of her and 
loaded her with presents. She was sent back with 
her son in the year 1769, by the officer with whom 


she came to England. The above-mentioned boy, 


whose name was Karpik, lived some time with us 
in Chelsea, and was a real pleasure to all those who 
saw him. He was lively, docile, arid of quick na- 
tural parts; and though he had sometimes firs of sul 
lenness and obstinacy, yet in general he was very 
good natured. He was in June 1769 sent to our 
settlement at Fulneck in Vorkshire, under the care 
of one of the four brethren who had made the voy- 
age to Labrador in 1765, and Who could speak 
Ereenlandiah. | S 8 
Karpik was taught there to read and write, and 
made a good proficiency His kind guardian spoke 
much with him of the miserable state of an unre- 
conciled sinner, and of the love of his Creator. His 
heart was touched and often affected, and he could 
at Jast begin to ask questions upon these heads him- 
self. At length he was taken ift with the small pox. 
The missionary finding he was a proper object, bap- 
tized him on his sick bed, in the presence of as many 
as the room where he lay could conveniently hold; 
and the haptism was performed in the Esquimaux 
language: soon after he as tlie first fruit of this savage 
nation, departed with joy, calling upon the name of 
the Lord. We felt pain on account of this loss; for 
we loved the youth, and hoped, that he would in 
time prove of real service to his nation. | 
Every thing ages, Sar intended settlement be- 
ing agreed upon, some Brethren in London resolved 
to form a company, and fir ont a ship to carry the 
missionaries to the coast of Labrador in order to vi- 
sist the imaux, to fix upon the land on which a 


4 


future settlement should be made, and to prepare 
every thing in the best manner they could for that 
purpose. Accordingly a ship was bought, and fitted 


out and sailed in May 1770; Three Brethren went 


assiskauts. 


Assistants. Out Lord's providence procuted us a 
captain fit for the purpose, This voyage has been 
crowned with success; they have been pregerved 
from great danger, and have been favourably re- 
© ceived by the Esquimaux. The missionaries have 
preached the gospel often to them in large and small 
companies, and they have reason to hope, not 
without effect. Thus far the Lord has graciously 

helped us. | 
| ow we are preparing to form a settlement among 
| them, and as the Esquimaux are noted for their 
thieving, treacherous and cruel disposition, we trust 
in the Lord, that he will protect our Brethren, when 
they live among them, and help us also with regard 
to the considerable expences this expedition will be 
attended with, Having already greatly exceeded 
the bounds of this narrative, we will not dwell upon 
other attempts of the Brethren which are now in 
hand, but proceed to the question: By what means 


FD undertakings ? . * 
Our missions among the heathens have been fur- 
thered and supported with great zeal and coneern of 
heart by the late count Zinzendorf, from their ver) 
beginning, to his entering into the joy of his Lord. 


required for their support did not amount to very 
considerably sums. But as the missions became 
more numerous from time to time, some members 
of the congregation, and other friends, found them- 
velves moved to take share in, and promote, by vo- 


and this they did either by assisting the Brethren's 
missions in general, or one or another mission in 
particular. | 

As these missions continually grew more and 
more numerous and considerable, God has caused 
this kind assistance also to encrease. Yet now and 


then, particularly when new establishments were 


for the missions, have been obliged to borrow mo- 
ney for the purchase of as much land as was need- 
ful, for the building of dns f for the missiona- 
ries, &c. till they were enabled to pay it off again, 
as it came in. 

derly manner, sensible and faithful men are chosen 


from time to time, at the synods of the Unity, who 
are appointed deputies to manage the diaconate of 


external affairs of thi | 
world; they receive the voluntary contributions 


At first the missions were but few, and the expences 


luntary contributions, the furtherance of the gospel; 


formed, the brethren who were appointed to provide 
| 


ut that every thing relating to the 
missions might be transacted in a suitable and or- 


the missions. They have the general care of the 
ie missions in all parts of the 


from the Brethren's congregations and from other 
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vhat in the propagation of the 
are the Brethren enabled to support such very large | 


* 


friends; for the missions have no other funds than 
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those contributions; they do their utmost to defray 
the necessary expences by this means, and they keep 
+ ogy accounts of the receipts and disbursements. 
The diaconate of the missions have not only the 
care of providing for the missionaries on their voy- 
ages and journies by land and sea; of supporting 
hem, as far as lies in their power, when they are 
among the heathens ; but also of providing for their 
children in the schnols appointed for the education 
of our .children in Europe or America, and also for 
the widows of such who depart this life in the la- 
bour among the heathens. 

The Brethren who at present are employed in 
providing for the missions in general, have an ar- 
duous task; they serve 48) 4 the work of God 
among the heathens without any salary, and their 
only recompence is, that they are employed in such 
an important cause of our Lord, and that they assist 

ospel. ö | 

It would be impossible — these Brethren to pro- 
vide all that is required for the support of the mis- 
sons, if on the one hand the Lord had not enkindled 
a zeal in Pur. COngratgapoes, and in the hearts, of the 
members thereof, and of those friends out of our 
circle, who wish to see the kingdom of God come, 
and who have been informed of the circumstances 
of our missions, to take share in, and to lend real 
assistance to this work of God, so that the poorest 
are willing to throw in their mites: and if, on the 
other hand, our missionaries and their assistants 
among the heathens, did not make it their concern 
to be as frugal as possible. The missionaries, as 
much as their occupation in preaching the gospel, 
and taking care of the souls of the poor heathens 


| will permit, do their utmost to earn their own bread 
- by their own hands, and thus to make the care of 


those employed in providing what is necessary for 
the missions as easy as possible to. them. This is 
more particularly the case in some places, as in St. 
Thomas, where our Brethren have been able, through 
the regulations they have made, to provide for their 
maintenance almost entirely; so that now commonly 
nothing falls upon the diaconate of the missions, 
except the journies and voyages thither and back 
ain, and such extraordinary expences, as building 
chapels, &cc. | 8 
In the year 1742 some Brethren, who lived in 
London, formed themselves into a society, by the 
name of the Brethren's Society for the furtherance 
of the gospel, with a view to assist in this blessed 
work, to which they were the more encouraged, as 
a great part of the missionarics who pass and repass, 
naturally go. by the way of London. This little 
Society ia the beginning did more than they 2 
| vlves, 
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selves, at first, could have expected. It was how- 
ever for several years in a declining state. But, 
about two years ago, the old members of the society 


formed themselves anew into a body, to which they 


added several others. Since then they have con- 


tinued in a state of blessed activity, and been enabled 


by their own Ry contributions, by gifts from 


friends out of our circle, and by two small legacies, 
to lend real assistance to the missionaries who have 
er through London, and among the rest they 
ave defrayed the whole of the passage of the mis- 


sionaries who went this year to the coast of Labra- 


dor; and they hope, by the blessing of the Lord, to 
lend considerable assistance to the establishment of 
the mission. settlement on that coast next spring. 

Thus they afford a great assistance to the general 
diaconate of the missions. Vou have a more full 
account of this Society for the furtherance of the 
gospel, in a letier from J. H. to a friend, published 
in the year 1768. | 3 

I cannot conclude without observing, that as there 
is no fixed salary settled upon any missionary, nor 
any prospect of their ever gaining the least pecunia 
advantage by their entering into this service, nothing 


but the love of Christ can constrain them to engage 


in this work; and their only reward is, when they 
see the heathens, overcome by divine Grace, bowing 
their knees unto, and joining already here below in 
praising ** the Lamb that was slain, who has loved 
us and washed us from our sins in his own blood.” 

Notwithstanding all the regulations made, as above 
related, we are 2 in pain that it is not in our 


power to give more effectual assistance to those who 
in the service of our Lord, among the heathens, 
venture their lives and carry their souls in their 


hands, and to render their arduous work more easy 
to them. | 

Thus, my dear friend, I have given you a brief, 
though a much longer account, than I intended. 

He who has bought the souls of men with his 
own blood, and who * shall have the heathen for 
his inheritance, and the uttermost parts of the earth 
for his possession,“ be praised for what he has done 
by means of the Brethen : and I am persuaded that 
all those who love the Lord Jesus Christ, and wish 
for the happiness of their fellow- creatures, will join 
in prayer, that the Lord of the harvest may conti- 
nue to bless and prosper this important work, until 
che knowledge of the Lord covereth the earth 
even as the waters cover the sea. 3 

The Esquimaux, who are the inhabitants of the 
coast of Labrador, have been hitherto known under 
no character but that of thieves, murderers, and 


vert the Heathens, and to 
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savages; but the brethren of the raission found theny 


much deficient from what they had been represented. 


They found they were the same with those in 
Greenland, from the similiarity of their language, 


and the affinity of their customs. Many brethren 


offered themselves to enter upon this arduous under- 
taking, though they were not ignorant of the dan- 
gers that attended it. Out of these, three married 
couple, one widower, and seven single men were 
fixed upon to begin this settlement. The names of 
them were as follow: 5 3 

. Jens Haven, who was the first brother that went 
in search of the Esquimaux, felt that even before 
he went to Greenland, an impulse to carry to this 
savage nation che gospel of their redemption; and 


undismayed by the many difficulties and dangers 


which he had met with, and might still have to en- 
counter, he went with his wife in this company. 

The next was Christian Laersen Drahent, an old 
er bo who had served the Lord twelve years 
among the Greenlanders, waited as a . widower 
many years, with earnest desire that the door might 
be opened to the Esquimaux, and that he might 
end his days in the ministry of the gospel among 
them. He accordingly set sail the. third time for 
the coast of Labrador. | 


The third was Christopher Braasin, a physician | 
and surgeon, who was stirred up in his visit to 
Greenland; he devoted himself to the service of the 
Lord, and amongst these savages went thither with 


— 


his wiſe. | „ i 

Next to him was John Shneder, born in Moravia, 
who had been also several years an assistant to the 
mission in Greenland, but afterwards waited a con- 
siderable time in America, till the door should be 


opened to the Esquimaux; but at length he obtained 
Nick to Labra- 


his wish to have his. wife along with 
dor. 5 


Joseph Necesser was another: valuable and pious 
assistant, who had been many years in Greenland; 
and along with him was Stephen. Senson, who had 


for some time the care of the mission. To these 
were added, four other brethren, who were all un- 
married, but who did every thing in their power to 
promote the gospel amongst the Heathens. 


These came altogether from their different habi- 


tations, to Lindsey-house in Chelsea: and their sim- 
plicity, indefatigable zeal and elevatedness of thought, 


were an edification to all those who.canversed with | 


At the request of some of the brethren; it Was 
resolved upon to send out more missionaries to con- 


collect among themselves 
F 
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ms sufficient for that purpose. As it was neces- 
sary that the missionaries should be provide with 
every thing that was wanting, therefore the materials 
of a house were formed at Chelsea, and constructed 
in such a manner, that the whole could be easily 


taken in pieces, and as easily formed together. Inis 


was done in order to. accommodate them hen they 
arrived at a distant shore, where they might be in 
want of the common necessaries of life. Bricks, 
mortar, boards, shingles, cast-iron-stoves, and all 
necessary furniture, was provided for them, partly 
here, and partly in Newfoundland. And as they 
had but very little hopes of procuring their subsis- 
tence by husbandry or fishing, — a quantity 
of suitable provisions for a year at least, and cloaks 
proper for that inhospitable climate were sent with 
them. Though what was provided was scanty, 


yet they recewed it with great thankfulness; and 


their joy in hopes of being a blessing to the Esqui- 
maux, made them superior to all the difficulties and 
inconveniences. | 


Government shewed a kind attention to their 


safety; aud Mr. Byron, who succeeded Sir Hugh 


Palliser in the government of Newfoundland and 
Labrador, was 30 good as to issue a proclamation, 
forbidding every one to molest the brethren in their 
settlement, or to give them any disturbance what- 
ever. The owners, who had resolved to purchase 
a Ship merely for this mission, had in the preceding 
years sustained a considerable loss, and yet they de- 
termined to purchase a larger ship, for the carrying 
the brethren to Labrador, they being paid by- the 
brethren's society for propagating tlie gospel. 
Every thing being prepared for the voyage, the 
were at a solemn meeting at the brethren's chapel, 
in Fetter-Lane, London, on May 5+ 1771, recom- 
mended in a sincere and affecting prayer, to the 
gracious protection and keeping of our father in 
heaven, and to the grace and presence of the Lord 
Jesus Christ, and to the kind guidance of the Holy 
Ghost. On the 8th of the same month, they went 
on board the ship with confident and joyful hearts, 
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terrible to the very mariners: but the Lord helped 


them out of all the dangers wich which they were 
eneompassed, and gave them the joy to sse, meet 
and speak, at sundry times, wich some of the La- 
quimaux. As soon as the Indians heard that they 
were brethren who would dwell among them, and 
that Jens Ingoak, little Jens, so they called brother 
Haven, was there, they expressed much joy, and 
. were very ready to serve them, by giving them di- 
rections how to find the harbour which they had 
chosen the foregoing year. They cast anchor in the 
desired haven, on the 9th of August. And their 
first business was to--return thanks and praises to 
the Lord, whose help they had so often expe- 
rienced.. 1 
They went on shore the next day, being the 10th 
of August, to take a nearer view of the ground, 


| and to fix upon the spot on which they would erect 


their house. One of the texts appointed for that 
day in all the brethren's congregations was particu- 
larly expressive and encouraging. It was, 


f 


* Thou chalt bring them in, and plant them in 
the mountain of thine inheritance, in the place, O 
Lord, which thou hast made for thee to dwell in, 
in the sanctuary which thine hands have esta- 
blished.“ Exod. xv. 16. To which was added the 
collect, 

« We surely are a work of thine own hand, | 

«© Thy souls, on whom thou'st deign'd thy blood 

to spend, 

«© By thy holy spirit to thee directed, 

A cov'nant people, by free grace, elected 

e Jo endless bliss.“ 


They immediately set about erecting their house, 
inclosed it with palisades, and were so far ready, 
on the 22d of September, that they could enter into 
it and lodge in two rooms; and the worthy captain, 

who had, with his crew, given them all possible 
assistance, could set sail for England on the 24th of 
September. | 


aud arrived after a tedious and troublesome voyage, The place which the brethren have chosen for 

at St. John's in Newfoundland, on the first of 1 their habitation upon the main land, is so situated, 
They met here with much kindness from some | that both the Nunenguak tribe, who dwell on the 

of the inhabitants: and having soon compleated their islands between them and the open sea, and the Es- 
«ores, sailed on the Ich for Labrador. I quimaux, who usually go from the south to the 
This last part of their voyage was still more dif- north and back again, pass by it; and thus they have 

ficult and dangerous. They were often obliged on | an opportunity to hear the gospel there. | 

account of. storms, to run into bays between .num- Brother Drachart began directly ro preach the 

berless islands and sunken rocks, with which this gospel of reconciliation to the savages, while the 
rest of the brethren were employed in building: 


coast abounds. They were often environed with we 
great mountains of ice and ice-fields, which were woe Situation was critical, it was, as one of them 
| :S; writes, 
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writes, as if each with one of his hands wrought in. 


the work, and with the other held a weapon ; for 
it was necessary for them to use all precaution, and 
to be constantly upon their guard against the at- 
tempts of a nation, to whom stealing and murder- 


ing were become, through habit, a second nature. 


But, praised be God, who preserved them with such 
a powerful aim, and who turned the hearts of the 
Esquimaux to such friendship towards the brethren, 
that there was no occasion to make use of any kind 
of weapons against them. The brethren soon disco- 
vered a very considerable difference between the 
conduct of these savages now, and when they first 
saw them. Formerly they were bold and impudent, 
and looked upon the E as upon dogs, giving 
them the appellation, Kabluners, that is, barbarians, 
but called theniselves Innuit, Which signifies Men. 
Now, they expressed their desire to hear the 
news, and shewed, of their own accord, that they 
had no secret murdering knives concealed in their 
_ 8leeves, nor bows and arrows, nor darts hid in their 

kajaks, small boats, sharp at both ends, the ribs are 
made of wood ; these are covered altogether with 
seal skin, in the middle is a hole, into which the 
man thrusts his legs, and the lower part of his body, 
and sits with his legs extended. These boats hold 
but one man, who makes use of a paddle, and can 
get very speedily forward. 6 

They began to prove by facts, that their usual 
adq ress to the brethren, when they first met them, 
Ikingutegekpogut, we are friends, was truth, and 
flowed from their hearts. "The brethren therefore 
conclude the journal which they sent to Europe 
with these words, We have reason to thank our 
Lord for preserving us hitherto beyond all our ex- 


pectations, and all our brethren and sisters and 


friends, who hear this, will praise the Lord with 


" 7 » , 
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The owners resolved to send the ship again in the 


spring of 1772; but as their former loss was consi- 


derably encreased by the last voyage, they deter- 
mined to send her to fish upon the banks of New- 
foundland, before she sailed to Labrador with the 
provisions sent for the brethren's use this year. 

'The ship staid longer out than was expected, and 
did not return to London until December. This 
delay gave us much concern, and we were not with- 
out painful apprehensions; but our good brethren 
in Nain had reason to have more frightfu] and an- 
xious thought on account of the ship's remaining $0 
long absent from them. | 

After the departure of the ship in the foregoing 
year, they had enough to do to finish their house, 


good ; 
| had but two pieces of flesh meat left, and very little 


* 
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and to secure themselves against the cold, which i 
much more intense there than in Greenland; althoug| 


their house is almost seven degrees more to the soul 


than our settlement in that country. The ice doe 
not thaw, 89 as to clear the harbour, till towards the 
end of June. Sees | 
Though they did all in their power to obtain 
fresh provisions by hunting, fowling, and fishing, 
a they got but a very small quantity, having shot 
ut two rein-deers, and about an hundred ruypers, 2 
bird a little bigger than a partridge. This was cer. 
tainly but a small pittance for such a large family. 
As the ship, after having concluded the fishing 
on the Banks, had a very slow passage to Labrador 
by reason of contrary winds and much ice, and did 
not reach Unity-harbour until the end of October, 
the brethren began to give up all hopes of her arival, 
and of their getting any provisions this year. They 


. 


of other provisions, and had the dismal prospect of 
Starving for want of the necessaries of life. They 
therefore sought out and gathered all the red and 
black berries under the hills, dried them, and laid 
them earefully by. Frum the Esquimaux they could 
expect little or no assistance, notwithstanding the 


good will several of them testified; for these poor 


improvident savages suffer often themselves so great 
want, that some, almost every year, die through 
hunger. 5 2 2 

Thus situated, their distress was turned into the 
greater joy, when the ship at last, contrary to their 
expectations, appeared in Unity-harbour on the 28th 
of October. In their letters they express themselves 
on this eee _ g | 

Had you seen the joy that reigned among us, 
when 4 heard that bh ship was arrived, you 
would certainly never forget it; for we had given 


| her up; and had devoted ourselves to the most ex- 


treme degree of poverty. I cannot say that a de- 
jected spirit ruled among us before; but we were 
resolved to surrender ourselves up to all circum- 


| stances, hoping and trusting that he who has sent 


us hither, who has counted our hairs; and without 
whose permission none of them could fall to the 
ground, would preserve us. In another letter it is 
remarked; | | ; 

„The ship's staying away so long had two ef. 
feets; first, it convinced us that nothing was impos- 
sible to the Lord, and that he can command the 
seas that they should remain open, that, though 50 
late in the year, che ship could come hither. + 
condly, it made us more thankful for the provision 
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Touching the main object of their settlement, one | 


of them writes as follows: 

The word of the cross, and of the great atoning 
gacrifice, has been, at every opportunity, yea with- 
out cessation, preached by us unto the Esquimaux. 
Brother Drachart has particularly shewn great faith- 
fulness herein; for he scarcely ever speaks with them 
of any thing else. "They hear it, and for the greatest 
part wonder at it. Sometimes they will not hear, 
go away from him, and begin to laugh; but he is 
still patient, and goes on in hope. We discover, 
however, joyful traces in some, that the word of the 
cross, which can even melt rocks, does not return 
without leaving some effects on one or another of 
them. May our Saviour grant that it may soon 
take deep root in their hearts | 

Notwithstanding the excessive cold in winter, 
zome of the missionar ies ventured to go over the ice 
and snow on a visit, and to preach the gospel to the 
Lsquimaux in their winter houses, which are built 
of pieces of snow. 

The manner of forming these houses is this: t 
chuse a large drift of snow, dig an oval hole in it 
as large as they want the house. They then cut 
ou: pieces of snow of three feet long, two feet broad, 
and one foot thick; with these they arch over this 
hote. Instead of a window, they cut a hole in the 
arch, and fix in a slab of ice, which gives tolerable 
light. They dig a long crooked low entry through 
the snow to the dwelling, and use a slab of frozen 
snow for the door. leave -an elevation of 
about twenty inches in the midst of the house, on 
which they lay skins and sleep. | 

The missionaries were not only received and 
lodged in a very friendly manner by the Esquimaux, 
but they were constantly visited by numbers of them 
as soon as they could drive from their habitations on 
the islaud, to the Brethren's dwelling, over the fro- 
zen sea, on sledges drawn by dogs. And as soon as 
the ice was gone, the visits were still more nume- 
rous. | | 


„ 


by twenty, yea, they have seen twenty eight do 

before — — They run all — Their 
harness is all bound together in a thick thong, which 
8 through a strong ring, is fastened to a sledge. 
The driver also binds all the reins together; his 
whip has a handle of about ten inches or a foot 
long, but the lash is from twenty to twenty-four 
fect in length, and he can govern his dogs tolerably 
expertly, These poor dogs are all half starved; 
they frequently eat their harness, and are then bea- 


These sledges are sometimes drawn by fourteen, | 


— 


ten most unmercifully. | | 


* 
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The Esquimaux can go much more conveniently 
from place to place in their kajaks and women's 
boats, when the water is open, than on their sledges 
over the ice, and are not so much exposed to the 
cold. This is the reason of the visits being more 
numerous in summer than in winter. 

The confidence of the savages to the Brethren, 
had increased in such a manner, that they askeꝗ their 
advice in all their circumstances. A particular in- 
stance of their confidence and attention to the Bre- 
thren had occurred this year. There arose such a 
quarrel between some of the Esquimaux of Nunen- 
guak and Arbartck, that the latter threatened to 
murder the former. Those of Nunenguak there- 
fore fled to the Brethren, and desired their protection. 
The Brethren would not disappoint their good con- 
fidence, but promised to protect them, upon condi- 
tion that they would concur with them in endea- 
vouring to make peace between them and their ene- 
mies. Not Jong after, one of their enemies, who 
was resolved upon murder, came also upon the Bre- 
thren's land. By the desire of these Esquimaux, 
who complained of this man, and who were ten in 
number, among whom was -'] ugluima, the husband 
of the well-known woman Mikak, and his brother 
Seguliak, a meeting was appointed between him and 
them, in the presence of the Brethren. | 

The ten accusers, one after the- other, delivered 
their testimonies against. the accused, and he de- 
fended himself as well as he could; but they pushed 
him so hard, that at length he began to weep. Then 
brother Drachart began to shew unto them, that 
God would, by this opportunity, convince them of 
their wretched condition, and bring them into ano» : 
ther and happier way of thinking. He asked the 
accused, whether he was sorry for his wicked mur- 
dering thoughts and intentions? whether he would 
lay them aside, and would for the future love his 
countrymen as his brethren? and some more such 
2 As he answered all these questions in 

aſſirmative, and not without emotion, he then 
addressed the accusers, and asked them whether they 
would forgive all that had passed, make peace, and 
would also for the future love him as their country- 
man? Nine of them expressed their readiness to for- 
ve him, but one would not give an answer. Bro- 
IJ Drachart took this man aside into his chamber, 
and asked him why he would not forgive? At first 
he replied, that he did not believe that the accused 
meant honestly what he spoke with his lips. Dra- 
chart represented unto him, that God could change 
the hearts; that he himself had such a bad heart that 
God must change it, why then would he not loſes 
s 


his countryman? Through this conversation he be- 
came so tender, that he declared his willingness to 
lay aside all eymity. He went back into the assem- 
bly with Drachart, and publicly declared his readi- 
ness to forgive, Ihus peace was not only esta- 
blished among them, but the Esquimaux resolved 
among themselves, that when any differences should 
for the future arise, or evil reports be spread of each 


other, they would go directly to the Brethren, beg 


to have such another meeting, and make up their 
differences amicably. - Thus the Lord approved his 
servants to the savages as peace- makers, and thereby 
strengthened their faith, that he would, fn bis good 
time, open their hearts and ears, that they may be- 
come obedient to the faith. M3 
Wich this hope, and with an emboldened mind, 
they concluded the first year of their abode among 


these savages; and by the-accounts received of their | 
preservation and cheerful perseverance in the work 


of the Lord, the congregations of the brethren were 
filed with praise and thanksgiving. . 
We cannot. help mentioning, that sister Haven 


was delivered of a son, wlio was baptized in the 


Esquimaux language, and called John-Benjamin. 
The Esquimaux were exceeding fond of this child. 
Another sister was delivered, but the child was still- 
born. : 

But with a view to come more to the assistance 
of the mission by council and deed, both in their in- 
ternal.and external affairs, the Brethren to whom the 


synod has committed the government of the churches 


resolved to send one of their members to Labrador in 


the spring of 1773. For this purpose they pitched 


upon the Rev. Paul E. Layritz; and notwithstand- . 


ing his age being then sixty-six, he declared with 
chearfulness his readiness to undertake this difficult 
and dangerous voyage. His wife also determined 


to go with him, to be a comfort and pleasure to the 


three sisters at Nain. | 

They resolved to go on board-a ship that was to 
sail for Newfoundland, and either to stay-on board 
while they were fishing, or to wait at St. John's till 
the ship should return trom the banks, and then em- 
bark for Labrador. n 

The owners of the ship were again losers, and 
therefore under the necessity of making an addition 
of fifty pounds 10 every hundred of the original 


stock, to enable them to fit ont the ship for the next 


voyage. However, they ventured to resolve upon 
the purchase of -a small vessel, which could car 

brother and sister Layritz, and brother Beck to La- 
brador, as soon as the ice would permit. 


Brother Beck was the eldest son of John Beck, 


the oldest missionary to Greenland, but was educated 


—__— 


| extended beyond the bounds 
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from his seventh year in Germany, and some years 
ago was sent back to be thoroughly instructed in the 
Greenland language by his father; and thus he was 
properly qualified to be employed amoug the Esqui- 
maux. | ck e 
They arrived safe and wel in the harbour of $:. 
John's on May 5th, and much kindness was shewn 
to them by Mr. Burnet, at that time judge of the 
Vice-admiralty court, to whom the worthy governor | 
Shuldham had recommended Mr. Layritz, as als 
by several other worthy gentlemen. In all these 
undertakings they met with great success, and it may 
be justly said, that the gospeb flourished under their 
preaching. | e | 
After . Mugford and brother John Hill had 
purchased and S ef out a small sloop, brother Lay- 
ritz and his company embarked, on the 22d of May, 
on board this little sloop, from twenty-ſive to thiriy 
tons burden, called the George, commanded by Mr. 


| Wilson, and sailed for Labrador: but after sailing 


three days, they were stopt e field — * 2 | 
eir sight, and were 


obliged to run with a contrary wind, and in a storm, 


into the bay Notre-Dame. 


Eight days after, they ventured, in company with 
another sloop from Fogo, to sail through the broken 
pieces of ice, but were under the necessity of return- 
ing to the bay; and got back to their former place 
with great danger. At length they set forward on 
their voyage, sailing slowly along the coast; and on 
the 24th of june rende the southern coast of 
Labrador, and the next day got sight of the Esqui- 
maux in the eight kajaks. These, on being called 


to in the manner and words usual in Greenland, 


soon came on board, behaved friendly, and were 
very attentive while some Greenland verses were 
sung, concerning the redemption by our Saviour. 
They invited the Brethren to visit them on Camp 
island, where they had pitched their tents. The 
sloop accordingly sailed thither; and although these 


Esquimaux, who dwell to the south, and are called 


Arbartoks, are of tlie worst kind,” yet they received 
their visit in a very friendly manner, about fifty old 
and young Indians heard the gospel, which brothers 
Layritz preached to them in their wooden tents, and 
brother Beck interpreted; they listened with eager 
attention, and promised to visit the Brethren in Naiu, 
and to hear more of these good words. Some days 
after, some of their countrymen, about two hundred 
in number, in six shallops, met the little sloop on 
the coast, surrounded her, and behaved so peaceably, 
that they did not look like the former thieving and 


| murdering Esquimaux. They all knew of the Brethren | 


in. Nain, and some related that they had slept 1 
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last winter, and that they had heard there, from bro- 
mer Drachart, the very same good words which 
bn ritz now told them. 

At length they reached the latitude of Nain, after 

having escaped many dangers, and particularly one 
on the 15th of July, when they run upon a shoal, 
and were obliged to unload the vessel upon an island 
that lay near them; and thus, through the grace of 
God, they got off without damage. Here they were 
at a loss, not knowing how to steer safely through 
the islands and rocks which extend far into the sea 
before Unity-harbour; but they got sight of an 
Esquimaux woman's boat, the owner of which 
offered to pilate them through Byron's-road to 
Nain. * 
What they call a woman's boat, is a large boat, 
the ribs of which are made of wood, but the whole 
is covered witk seal skin. One of these boats will 
hold a whole ſamily, with their utensils, and a great 
number of dogs. They are always rowed by the 
women, and therefore called women's boats. 

Thus they arrived safe and well in Unity-harbour 
on July 25th, and were received with the greater 
joy, which the Brethren and Sisters expressed by 
floods of tears, as their vigit was quite unexpected, 
and particularly because a sister was come to them. 
The very Esquimaux, who to the number of two 
hundred had pitched twenty. one tents on the strand, 
were full of joy. Eighteen kajaks came to meet the 
loop as she ran into the harbour, and were hung to 
the sloop on the right and an the left, and the Esqui- 
max came on board to welcome the visitors. When 
they landed, they were surrounded hy two hundred 
young and old, and escorted by them to the house 
of the miss ĩonaries with every token of joy. 

At the. numerous visits of the Esquimaux, of 
whom thirty-six tents full had been there at once in 
the beginning of July, the missionaries were used to 
visit them every ing in their tents, and to en- 
quire, whether they had kept what they had heard 
in a honest and good heart? Towards evening the 
had always a meeting with the Esquimaux, to which 
they were called by the sound of a bell. In these 
meetings, first a verse out of the Greenland Hymn- 
Book, was given out and sung, which many of them 
retain, both as to the words and tune, so chat they 
can join very well in singing them. After this the 


goapel was preached to them in a concise manner. 


metimes they were asked, whether they understood 

what they had heard? and upon their desiring it, it 

was farther explained to them. The Esquimaux 

h themselyes often asked for a more particular ex- 

— In the first meeting, at which brother 
0. 34. NE Ts FN 
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Layritz was present, he delivered a short discourse 
winch brother Drachart interpreted: T hen one of 
the most distinguished heads of a family, for there 
are uo national chiefs or heads either among the 
Greenlanders or Esquimaux. They are all equals, 
though some Angekoks, who are cunning, and have 
bodily strength, have some influence upon their 
countrymen, but not as chief or head. The head of 
a family, who has naturally an authority over his 


family, stood up, and answered in the name of the 


rest, that they were not only very thankful to the 
Brethren that they came unto them, dwelt among 
them, and told them such good words, but he added, 
* we will give our hearts to the Saviour,” whom 


they call Anaursisok, ** we will believe in, and love 


him.” | 

They alto declared the same, some days after, in 
the presence of lieutenant Curtis, who had been 
sent by the governor in a king's schooner, to see 


how the Brethren went on, and at the same time to 


Survey the coast. 


Upon this occasion, about thirty of the heads of | 


families were assembled. Mr. Curtis desired bro- 


ther Drachart to inform them, that his excellency. 


the governor had given orders to acquaint them, 
that they must leave off stealing and murdering: for 
whosoever should be found guilty of these crimes, 
for che future, must be Red with death. Fur- 
ther, they should go no more to the south under 
pretence of getting wood for their bows and arrows; 
but if they were under necessity to go thither, the 
Should not do it without taking with them a certi 
cate from the Brethren. Hereupon they replied, It 
is right that a thief and murderer be punished with 
death, for he deserves it; but since they had heard 
the gospel of Jesus, they had no more stolen or mur- 
dered, and they would, for the future, do so no more. 
They had not been at the south these three years, 
Since they, the Nunenguaks, had heard the gover- 
nor's proclamation; and if any of them should be 
obliged to go to the south, they would bring a letter 
from their Brethren, meaning 6 Mr. 
Curtis assured them of the love of the king and of 
the governor, and they expressed their thankfulness 
in a very hearty and friendly manner. 

This testimony must, agreeavle to the truth, be 
given to them, that they became from time to time 
more attached to, and more confident towards tlie 
Brethren. When they go from Nain to the islands 


or the sea, they commit the goods they most value 
to the Brethren to keep for them; yea, they often 


leave their wives and children under the inspection 


| and care of the Brethren until they return. On this 


9R account 
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for them, in which they can lay up such provisions 
as they can procure and spare in summer, that 80 
they may be able to dwell with the missionaries in 
winter, and to hear the word of God daily and 
nenn, nod ns: | 

It cannot be said as yet with certainty that they 


are converted, and therefore the missionaries will 


not baptize any, till they find souls who are truly 
awakened by the Holy Ghost, and are indeed 
earnestly concerned and desirous to obtain grace, 
through the redemption by the blood of Christ. Ir 
must however be owned, that the preaching of 


the gospel unto them has not been in vain. The 


greatest part of those who dwell around the mis- 
Sionaries, are often much affected at what they hear 
ot che Saviour of Sinners, and have a respect and 
awe for the name of Jesus. But it is very hard to 


convince them of their sinfulness and corruption; 


for although they were formerly the most abject 
Slaves of their brutal passions, and committed all 
manner of fleshly sins, thefi and murder, yet the 
know how to excuse themselves with all kind of 
subterfuges as well as the Europeans. | 
The hars eomfort themselves and make use of the 
plea, that they are no thieves ; the thieves that they 
are no murderers; and the murderers that they are 
not as bad as the Kablunets. And although the 
have some notion that there is a great Lord, 


who created heaven and earth, yet they have no 
kind of Divine worship among them, or any way 


of paying devotion to this Creator. 


They seem to be also without any Sense of con- 


demnation, and are , very expert at stifling 


remorse of conscience. But since they have heard 
the gospel, they begin to see and acknowledge 
the heinousness of sin, also to confess that they are 
sinners, and many feel the necessity of having a 
Saviour. The Divine eſhcacy of he gospel | Ba 
approved itself unto them. The example of the 
missionaries and their assistants, and their walk com- 
formable to the gospel, is a conformation of what is 


_ preached unto them, and attended with pleasing 
effect, that the Esquimaux instead of being as for- 


merly, like a herd of wild boars on the forest, appear 

now, as brother Drachart expresses it, like a flock 

of sheep round about the Brethren.” ) 41." 9 
- Formerly, no European would have vent 

self alone with the Esquimaux, or have spent a night 

with them, on any consideration: but now the mis- 


sionaries visit them in their winter habitations at a 
considerable distance from Nain, sleep among them 


many nights successively, preach there the gospel to 


ured 40 
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| them, reprove them on account of their Heathenis) 


- witched with the fable of Tongarsuk, the evil spirit, | 


— 


ht 


| 


are terribly afraid of them. They have among them 


same time believe in our Saviour. 


occurred in 
able: 


commonly the greatest falls of snow, the ice first 


customs, and even stop the mouths of their Ange- 
koks, or pretended conjurers, ordering them to be 
silent, in the midst of their incantationss 

Nothing can be said to all this, but, This is the 
Lord's doing! For the poor Esquimaux are so be- 


and their Torngaks, or familiar spirits, that they 
undertake nothing without consulting them, and 


even women, called Illiseitsoks, who, pretend to 
have such a spirit. that make a kind 5 rumbling 
noise in their bodies, which noise these women after- 
wards explain, and that is looked upon as a predic- 
tion. They are so attached to these old fables and de- 
ceits, that it is very difficult to turn them from them. 
They would gladly keep their Torngaks, and at the 
The Angekoks 
observe, that by preaching of the gospel, their craft 
is in danger of being entirely ruined, aud therefore 
use all their cunning and influence that the poor 
Esquimaux may not become belie vers. 
All this es the following example, which 
the foregoing year, the more remark- 


A man, whose name was Annauk, departed this 
life, calling upon the name of the Lord Jesus. "The | 
Brethren saw him the first time, four years before, 
at Chateau-bay, when the peace was made by go- 
ver nor Palliser with the Esquimaux. He then had 
all the appearance of a thief and murderer; but in 
the following years, heard the gospel rn. 
and experienced the power thereof in a remarkable 
manner, so that his features were softened, and from 
a bear he became a lamb. He pitched his tent in 
Nain, stayed there, in the year 1772, till autumn, 
and in N. ovember removed to his winter-house, 
which was at a considerable distance from the Bre- 
thren. He came sometime after from thence, and 
that on foot, to Nain, merely to hear the gospel. 

Towards the end of the year aud the beginning 
of January it is not possible, either for the Europeans 
or Esquimaux, to pass or repass, as there are then 


sets in, but is not passable on the sea. Therefore 
the Brethren heard nothing more of Annauke till 
brother John Schneider visited the Esquimaux in 
their winter-houses, and Annauke's wife came her- 
self in February to the Btethren in Nain. Then 
the Brethren heard that Annauke fell sick in Decem- 
ber; and it was soon evident that his end approached. 
The Esquimaux are so extremely afraid of death, 
that they are shocked and terrified to hear . the 


name of a dead person mentioned. But Annauke 
turned to our Saviour, and declared that he did not 


chuse to stay any longer in the world, but would go | 


unto him. *His wife, Niviarsina, when $he obseryed 
that his end approached, began, according to the 
custom of the. 1 $quimaux, to how] and cry, and 
asked bim, O, my dear husband, wilt thou leave 
me and thy two children?“ The dying Annauke 
answered, Weep not, I go to the Saviour, who 
loves mankind so much.“ MM 
This was the more striking, as he had no Chris- 
tian at hand to instruct him, nor none near him 
whom he might be desirous to please, by speaking 
of Jesus, and exptessing his reliance upon and love 
to him. And What was still a more clear proof 
that this was the effect of a real work of the Holy 
Ghost in his heart; was, that he, as the Angekok, 
who lived in the same place, related to Brother 
Drachart with displeasure, would not have an An- 
gekok to come to him in sickness, although the 
Esquimaux, as soon as they fall sick, send directly 
for an Angekok, who acts the physician, making 
use of certain e aver the sick for their recovery. 
Vea, Annauke, since his death, is commonly described 
by the Esquimaux e 
Saviour took to himself. The missionaries, there- 
fore, by all what they before had seen and heard of 
this man, and by the manner of his departure out of 
this life, can justly look upon him as the firstling in 
that country, upon. whom our 1 5 ur certainly ful - 
filled hig word, “ Him that cometh to me, I will in 
SS hn eek WO 
The above instance 


rage to form a class of catechumens of some in whose 


the Holy Ghost. In this class they are to be more 
particularly instructed in the ways of God. oy 
The Brethren have also resolyed to;erect a proper 
church for the Esquimaux, in which the gospel may 
be preached to some hundreds at once, as the room 
in which they have preached in their house is much 
too small. | EL 
Certain it is, that the missionaries and their assist- 
ants lead a most difficult, inconvenient, and, to flesh 
and blood, uncomfortable life in this rough and in- 
hospitable climate. The cold is, as has been alread 
mentioned, and as the thermometer proves, gc 
more intense than' in Greenland. And although 
they burn in their, large stoves of cast - iron great 
quantities of .weod, b day and night, yet the Win- 
tows and walls are all the winter covered with ice. 
and the bed cloaths freeze to the wall. Rum freezes 


u the air hike, water; and rectified gpirits, in the 


as the man whom the. 


3 |: 


hearts there appeared evident traces of the work of. | 


i 
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| hardships from the cold. 


vourable thereto. 
Esquimaux dogs, that must seek their own mainte- 
nance, prevent the success they might have in catch= 
ing fish, as these half-starved dogs, at low water, 
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coldest weather, soon become thick like oil. The 
thermometer is commonly from Decen. ber to April 
seventy degrees below the freezing point. The sca 
freezes so far out, between the islands, that they 
. a sight of open water from December to 


June. Some of the Brethren ventured to go in 
F. e to the Esquimaux about forty miles distant 
from Nain, but they endured the most extreme 


Though wrapped up in furs, yet their eye lids 
froze in such a manner together, that they were 
obliged continually to pull the ice from them, and 
to keep their eyes open with their fingers. One of 
them returned with a pain in his side; another with 
his hand frozen and swelledlike a bladder ; andit was 
a mercy of the Lord whom they serve, that they were 
cured, The Esquimaux, who live chiefly on blub- 
ber, and who have probably fatter and more oily 
blood, can certainly endure the cold better than the 
Europeans; but there are however instances that the 
Esqmmaux themselves are frozen to death in winter. 
The few summer months are, on the other hand, 80 


much the hotter, the thermometer rising to the 


eighty-sixth degree: but then they are plagued 
with an amazing swarm of malignant musketoes, 
which sting so violently, that they often return 
home with swelled faces. | 

There can be no expectations of any thing like 
agriculture, so as to produce grain; this is evident 
from the trials already made. Some small gardens 


which the Brethren, pave laid out and cultivated, 
5 | I produce some sallad, turnips, hardy cabbages and 
gave the Brethren more cou- 


radishes, but potatoes freeze when they have shot 
up no higher than about half a foot. 


By hunting and fishing they have 


* 


hitherto been 


able to. procure but very little provision, because 


their sĩtuation upon the continent is not at all fa- 
Besides, the great number of 


run into the nets, tear out and devour the fish, and 
moreover tear the nets to pieces. 


4 n 


Thus the brethren must be supported chiefly by 
the provision sent to them annually from Europe, 
zuch as flour, salt meat, rice, peas and barley, and 
are heartily thankful, partly, that friends are always 
found who contribute thereunto, and partly that 
they can earn something by the work of their hands 


to bghten in some measure the expence of support- 


ing themselves. They begun last year to build 
boats for the Esquimaux, and to make sundry im- 
lements for their work, and utensils for their 
2 f N houses, 
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houses, and receive in payment whalebone and 
blubber, which they send hither towards their ex- 
es. 8 lab | 
By buifding boats we have reason to hope that 


one pu advantage will be obtained, namely, that 


the Esquimaux will be delivered from the tempta- 
tion of going to the south to steal boats. And by 
the implements and utensils made for them by the 
Brethren, they will be from time to time more ena- 
dled to get and increase what is necessary for their 
own support. | 
Though, by these means the outward situation 


of these poor savages may be greatly improved and 


rendered more humane, yet it is certainly of incom- 


5 pul greater importance, that they be brought to 


esus Christ by the. preaching of the. gospel: that 
they be sanctified by the true faith in him; and 
thereby, with greater certainty, be civilized and 
made moral human creatures: et 
It is this consideration that enables the missiona- 
ries and their assistants, notwithstanding their fnost 
difficult situation outwardly to hold out with chear- 
fulness and full of faith, in that calt which the Lord 


has given them, until the Esquimaux, in this re- 


mote part of the earth, shall see the salvatiun. of 
God. Brother Layritz, on his safe arrival here with 
his wife on the 28th of October, assured us, as an 
eye witness, that this was the disposition of those 
Brethren and Sisters. W 32 5 

They had this last year, 1774, by means of a 
Sloop, an opportunity of visiting six habirations of 
the Esquimaux which lie farther north; they were 
received in a friendly and confident manner, and 
most pressingly entreated by the poor savages, many 
of whom had never geen an European before, to 


come and dwell among them, and to bring them the 


good words of their Creator and Saviour. 
Is the acquiring wealth and fortunes, which last 


not for ever, but pass away, allowed, every where, 


to be a sufficient motive for long voyages and the 
enduring great hardships? surely it is a more 
noble motive, yea, it is of infinitely greater 
use, if considered merely in a rational point of view, 


to endure hardships even the greatest, if souls, who 
are however our fellow creatures, are thereby saved 
from death, brought into a state of peace and hap- 
piness, and obtain a well grounded hope of a blessed 
immortality. The love of Christ, who, though 
he thought it no robbery to be equal with God, 
made himself of no reputation, took upon him the 
form of a servant, submitted to be despised and 
reiered, and became obedient unto death, yea, to 
the death of the shameful cross, to redeem us, 
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must certainly impel the hearts of the missionarie:, 
stimulate their zeal, and make them willing to per- 


severe with patience in the midst of all, even the 
greatest hardships. ny 


had many years experience, that our gracious Lord 


| culties. But to be instruments to direct and bring. 


to whom every knee shall bow, of thin 
ven and things on earth, and things under the earth, 


& 


Blessed be the name of the Lord, who has not 
permitted the labour and trouble of our brethren 
among the heathens to be in vain. We have now 


has crowned the simple preaching of the gospel of 
his incarnation, sufferings and death, with blessing, 
has owned it in grace, and thereby the eyes of the 
heathefis have been opened, and they have been 
turned from darkness to light, and from the power 
of satan to tlie living Gol. What che most just 
and excellent moral precepts cannot effect, what all 
the power of philosophy cannot produce, what all 
the eloquence and arguments of men cannot accom- 
plish, is done by the word of reconciliation through 
the blood of Christ. Of this the heathens, i: 
RT Tote the faith, are a living and incon testible 
Proor. t. tet 4 
To proselyte men from from one superstition to 
another, from one speculative system to another, or 
from one sect or outward form of worship to ano 
ther, whether by arguments, or outward pomp, or 
by any other methods, is indeed no business, for 
che sake of which our missionaries would give 
themselves so much trouble and nndergo such diffi- 


souls to him, in whom the Gentiles shall trust, and 
in hea- 
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it is well worth while to venture life and limb to. 
effect this. For it is indubitable, that when men, 
though ever so wild and savage by nature, are 
brought to the knowledge of ralvation in Christ 
Jesus, by the Holy Ghost, they will of course be- 
come good and useful subjects, and benevolent. fel- 
low citizens of the worde. 


0,4 — — 


Rules and Articles for the Government. of che 
Churches of the United Brethren. 


- Some of these articles are's0 plain and inoffensive,. 
that little need be said concerning them. 


AarT. I. This society is not formed in opposition 
to any other of the like nature, nor is it to interfere 
with the charities of any society whatever. 

II. This society is to consist of members of the 


Brethren's Church, and is properly established 2 
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in London; where they will, regularly meet; 
members may also be chosen, who reside in ot 
laces of the Britisb dominions or elsewhere. 
III. But besides the aforesaid members of the so- 
ciety, persons who are not of the Brethren's Church, 
but are friends and well- wishers of the furtherance 
of the gospel among the Heathens, may be chosen 
as honorary members of this society; to whom, 
from time to time, accounts will be communicated 
of the work of our Lord among the Heathens through 
the Brethren's missions; and such honorary mem- 
bers may be admitted occasionally to the meetings of 
mething in this article, at first sight, 
glaringly engaging. It seems to promise a large share 
yet, if we attend to it strictly, we 
«hall find that it contains both ostentation and mean- 
ness. Ostentation, in holding it forth as an honour 
to be admitted into their society; and meanness, in 
looking for subscriptions to support their cause. 
IV. The design of this society being to assist 
those missionaries and their helpers, whom the di- 
rectors of "the missions of the Brethren's Church 
may send to the Heathens in different parts of the 
world, we will not contine our assistance of those 
miss ionaries to gifts and contributions only, but it 
will be our great pleasure to promote this amiable 
work with our best services, in all respects, by en- 
tertaining them during their abode in England, and 
also supplying them with all necessaries for their 
passage to the places of their destination, 
their residence at those places. 
V. Although our chief aim 1 
pel, and assist the missionaries in the British domi- ' 
nions in America, and other 


5 to further the gos- 


parts of the world, 
yet we are also desirous to give all possible aid to 
the Brethren's missions among the Heathens in other 
e United Brethren, for many 
years successively, have appointed deputies, and 
em the care of the Heathen mis- 
$10ns and the management of the contributions, 
which, for the unavoidable expences attending this 
work of God, ard given freely, from time to time, 
by the Brethren's congregations and b 
will therefore act-in connection ang fe 
lese deputies ; on which account our secretary and 
other brethren of the committee are to cultivate a 
orrespondence with them, that 
of the-occasions requiring our assistaz 
and be ready to assist. 
ö VII. And whereas the aforesaid deputies of the 
always à corresponding 


VI. And whereas th 


committed unto 


others; we 
owship with 
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Church have 
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agent, who resides in London, to execute their com- 
missions, we will always be ready to give him all 
the assistance we can therein. 44 279 

VIII. Every one of us is willing to add his mite 
to those free gifts made at stated times, in the Bre- 
thren's congregations, for the service of the mis- 
sions among the Heathens. But besides this, a box 
Shall be placed in the room where we meet, into 
which every member of the society may put at any 
time what he thinks proper; all which is to be emy 
ployed for the use of the said missions. The com- 
mittee is to take an account of this money as well 
as what may come in by way of donation, legacy, 
or otherwise, and also how it is expended ; and this 
account is to be laid before the society once in three 
months, | | 

It is remarkable, that the gospel was propagated 
at first without the assistance of power, money, or, 
indeed, any encouragement from men. And yet 
the tender plant grew, and spread far and wide. 
Whereas, in modern times, thousands and ten thou- 
sands of pounds, are collected to propagate the gos- 
pel, and yet few converts are made. For this there 
must be some reason, but whatever we may imagine 
it to be, we shall leave the reader to form his own 


. | 1 . 

X. If chis society, or one or more members 
thereof, should be appointed trustees of any lands, 
for a settlement among the Heathens; in that case 
ve engage to be faithful to our trust, and not claim 
for ourselves, at any time, what chall be settled upon 


us in trust. £m | 
EX. The ordinary meeting of the society to be 
once a month, at a time and place to be determined 
upon by the society, and as soon as can conve- 
niently be after the day, on which accounts of the 
progress of the gospel, especially among the Hca- 
thens, are usually read in the Brethren's chapel. 

XI. The society is to chuse a committee, con- 
sisting of six members, a secretary and one or two 
servants; one of the committee is to be appointed 
treasurer; and all the ordained ministers of the bre- _ 
thren's church present in London, are to be looked 
upon as members of the committee and each 
them to have a vote. WR” 6 hs | 
XII. The members of the committee are to act 
as deputies of the society, and are to meet once a 
week, or as often as may be thought needful for the 
dispatch of business, and four of the committce are 
impowered to do business. N HE 

XIII. Lye committee ny lax? an extraordinary | 
meeting of the society when business requires. 
N OS ON Che: o 
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de chosen by the majority 
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XIV. The committee is impowerrd, upon any 
emergency, to borrow in the name of the society 
or contract debts of auy sum not excceding fifty 

pounds. 5 To | : 

We cannot approve of these money affairs in re- 
ligion. There is dome reason to imagine, that the 
passions of men, influenced by corrupt nature, have 
too much effect on modern religion. We are con- 
vinced, that God once gave his blessing on means 
of a different nature; and history tells us, that as 
the same means have not been used since the time of 


the emperor Constantine the Great, so the same ends 


have not been found. 

XV. At the first mtetin 
year, the six members of the committee, the secre- 
tary and the scrvants are either to be continued in 


their offices, or others elected in their places. 


of the society in every : 


This article has been copied from one of those be- 


longing to a beneũt society. There officers are very 
rich and greatly esteemed, otherwise they would not 
be eagerly sought after. All officers, court pride, 
and human passions will be as much gratified in a 
club of common mechanics, as in the first lord of 
the treasury, or the high chancellor of England. 
The reason is plain, learnin 
proved by virtue and a 
racters,. as it were, above every thing human. 

X VI. Upon the decease or removal of any mem- 
ber of the committee, or any other incident requir- 


ing a new choice, the committee is to propose such 
person or persons to the society whom they think 


proper for the office. 


 Brethren's congregation, of a good capacity and a 
good character among the Brethren as well as among 
their fellow subjects. e 

XVIII. Persons proposed by the committee to 
the Society, for members of the committee, are to 


ciety present. = 


to consider whether such person or persons 
may be of use to the society in carrying on the 


above-mentioned purposes: And if the persons pro- 


aud knowledge, im- 
by piety, lift the cha- 


of the members of the so- CFT : 

; 9 I Account of all those Societies which the United 
IX. Whenever any new member or members 

are to be proposed to the society, the committee is 


posed by the committee are approved of by the 


unanimous choice of the society, by ballot, then 


such person or persons are to be admitted members. 
XX. But if, on the ballot, there should be any 
negative to the choice of the person proposed, the 


member or members objectin are to mention his 


or their objection to some mem | 
when the case is to be reconsidered ; and if the ob- 


of the committee, 
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jection can be removed, to the satisfaction of te 
objector, such person or persons may be proposel 


a second time to the soci 
appears upon the ballot, h 
admitted members, + 

XXI. No member of the society is toacquan: 
any one, citheir of his being proposed or chosen 
member of the society, for this is to be done by the 
secretary, or some other member of the cornmittee 
appointed for it, as circumstances require. 

XXII. No person once admitted into this society 
is to be removed out of it, but after mature conside- 
ration of the committee, and with the consent of the 
majority of the society; anda; person thus remover, 
not to be re · admitted but by ballot, 

XXIII. When any new members are admitted, 
the rules of the society are to be read to them, and 
each new member is to subscribe then. 

XXIV. The society may form newarticles, which 
are consisteut with the tenor of the above articles 
and the well-being of the society, as eircumstances 
may hereafter require. © | 
XXV. The above rules are not to be altered but 
on mature deliberation, and in a meeting of the so- 
ciety, and by a majority of votes; and previous to. 
any alteration a month's notice shall be given, ex- 
pressing the nature and design of the alteration pro- 
posed to be made. Ta 5 

Upon the whole, these articles are of a very car- 
nal nature. They point out much of worldly wis- 
dom, but little of that which is from above. We 


; and if no new negative 
e or they are to be then 


8 could wish there was nothing human in religion but 
XVII. Such persons ought to be members of the 


just the common outwards means, and we s1ncere)y 
lieve, that the real servants of God are frequently 

to be among those who are reputed to have no rel!- 

gion at all. N n Ce 


— 


Brethren have in different parts of the world. 


It is very remarkable, that these people, although 
not a in age 0m yet are extremely nu- 
merous. Of this we shall have occasion to take 
notice afterwards, 80 as to endeavour to account 
for that secrecy, which prevails among them. 

The places where the congregations of the Bre- 
thren are at present settled, are of different _ 
and many of these congregations are not very n 
merous. Some have — by the Brethren 
on spots which are not at all inhabited before, 


| mere with this intent, chat only members of the 


congregation 


example, Hi 
hem, Salem, Sarepta, &ec: 8 Rondo 45 W 24 5 1 
Farther, the Brethren have built their place of 


called in the atriotest sons e Con tion- places: for 
ck, Gandehfrey, Fulbeck; Beddo- 


worship and the dwelling- houses of the members of 
the congregation, contiguous to some towns ' and 


villages inhabited by other people, yet in such a 
manner, that their buildings stand together on one 


spot, or in the same street, and are, as much as cir- 
cumstandes will admit, some more and some less. 
separated from the rest of the public or private build- 


ings of the town or village. These are called in a 
more extensive sense Congregation- places; such as 
Neusalze, Neuwied, Ochkbrook, cec. 


— 


Again there ate other congregations of the Bre- 


thren, the members of which do not dwelt together, 


bat are scattered in the cities, or towns, or in the 
country round about; they however assemble in the 
same place of wotship, and their regulations are suit- 


ed to their circumstances. These are called City 
and Country Congregations, for instauce, London, 


Amsterdam, Philadelphia, ce. 


The same distinction is to be made with regard to 
the missions of the Brethren the Heathens. 
Some of the congregations, gathered be op by 
the gospel from the Heathens, dwell er in one 
place; for instance, New Hernhuth Lichtenfels 


in Greenland, at Langentoutenunk, that is, the city 
of peace, in North America; also at Sharon on the 


Samarica in Surinam. These may be properly called 
Town-Congregations of the converted Heathens. 


Others of the Heathens, who have been brougtu to 


Chris by the ministry of the Brethren, live dispersed, 
as the negroes in the West-India islands, and the 
Indians on the Gorentyn in Surinam; but they come 
to the preaching and to partake of the sacraments, 
to the church or meeting house, which the mis- 


sionaries have built near their own'dwellings: These 
may be called in che most proper sense, Mission- 


Settlements/*” By this disci iption every reader will 
be able to determine, to whiety pf these classes each 


congregation. er mission of the Brethren belongs. 


Now they shall be mentioned according” to the 
countries aud governigents under which they dwell. 
2 Saf E 15 rr As et Ni 


n 


« 


2210 elector of Saxony. an 1 91! | 

1 * 101i ( 

Hernhuth in Upper Lasatia, on the high road be- 
tween Lebau and Zittau, upon the manner of Ber- 


chelsdorf, lately the domain of count Zinzendorf, 
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c ion ahalt dwell chere, and that they might 
be entirely unmixed with others. These places are 


and now of 'haroness de Wattewille, This place 
was begun in the year 1722, and this congregation 
received afterwards a confirmation of its orders and 
fry ue mn government. | r 


4 


Niesky also in Upper Lusatie, upon the manor of 
Trebus, twelve miles from Goerlitz. This” place 
was begun in che year 1742, by exiles from Bohe- 
mia. Here is af present the Pædagogium of the 
Unity of the Brethre n s 
Kiein Welke, also in Upper Ensatia, about three 
miles from Budissin on the road to Berlin, was he- 
gun in 1736, and is built very near the old village 
of the same name. Most of che members of this 
congregation are of the Vandal nation. Ot 
At Barby, in the county of the same name, 
twenty-four miles from Magdeburg, a congregation 
of the Brethren has been — ever since the 
ear 1748, after the government had given the pa- 
lace and bailiwick to count Henry the 28th Reuss, 
and others on a lease, and had granted the chapel of 
the palace to the congregation of the Brethren for 
their Divine worship. The theological semmary 
of the Unity is ih this place; in this seminary or 


eollege, · students are prepared for future service 


among Christians or Heathene. | 
SGnadau, on the electoral domain Doeben, six 
miles from Barby, and eighteen from Magdeburg. 
In the year 1765, the government gave the palace 
of Barby, with its appurtenances, and the domain 
Doeben, to count Henry the 25th Reuss, upon a 
perpetual lease, with a view that a seitlement might 
be made here, after the manner of the Brethren's 
Congregation- places; whereupon a beginning was 
made to build such a place in the year 1767, not 
far from Dacbem. n | 


2. Under the government of the king of 
5 Prussia. 

SGnadenberg, in the pritieipality of auer in Silesia, 
on the maner called Gross Krausche, three miles 
from Bunzlau, was begun in the year 1743, after 
having received a special royal grant for it. 
Gnadenfrey, in the principality of Schweidniz i 
Silesia, about nine miles from Reichenbach, on the 
manor of Oberpeilau, was also begun in the year 


4 Mg 5 11743. This congregation is at present the largest 
1. In the empire of Germany, and first under the 0 91991 


of the Brethren's congregations in Silesia: 

Neusalz, is a new built place which the Brethren: 
began to ereet in 1745, near the town of Neusalze 
on the Order. This settlement af the Brethren was, 
by order of che _ laid out in a regular manner 
in the' year ITA, and was ih a very flouriching con- 


dition 
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all the Brethren andSisters, * women, thesick 


their buildings. 
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dition before the last war in Silesia. But in the 
year 1749 it was plundered in a cruel manner and 
totally reduced to ashes. The loss of the Brethren 
sustained hereby in worldly goods was great, bot 


and children, escaped ſrom the flames, and after 


4 and various difficulties, they arrived in the 


neighbouring congregations, in Silesia and Upper 
ell. 


Lusatia, safe and w In 1763, the rebuilding of 
this place was taken in hand by the desire of govern- 


ment, and a-congregation of the Brethren has been | 


again settled there since that tim. Sz 

Ihese Silesian n their own bi- 
shop, who resides in Silesia. 15 be 

In Berlin, a Bohemian congregation of the Bre- 


” 


thren, adhering to the Augustin confession, has 
been gathered together ever since the year 1744, 
and they declared their sentiments before a royal 
commission in the year 1747. They have a public 
Congregation-House, in which they have Divine 
worship agreeable to the constitution of the Bre- 
thren's congregation. o Al 
Also in Rixdorff, three miles from Berlm, in the 
ear 1737, a congregation of the Brethren of the 
zhemian nation were collected, and have built a 
Congregation-House and place for Divine worsbip. 
The congregation here was. plundered in a very 
Severe manner in the year 4760, but at the same 
time experienced from the hands of God a gracious 
preservation of their persons. | 4 


At Nordean in East Friesland is also acongregation. | 
They have a public place of wor- 


of the Brethren, 
Ship, and enjoy undisturbed liberty. This congre- 
gation was begun under the government of the last 
prince of the East-Frieslantk. 1 


3. Under the government of the duke of | 
Saxe-Gotha. | THY 


Neudietendorff, fifteen miles from Gotha and six 
from Erfuth. In. the, year 1742, a considerable 


number of the Brethren of the L. utheran troops | 


came together here. After many diſficulties they 
have been in a mare prosperaus state since the year 
1753, and received in 1764 a grant from the govern- 
ment. Since then the congregation has increased 
considerably in the number of - > members and in 


$ 4 
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4. Under the government of Count Reuss. 
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siola, a pions saciety, which encreased from tinte o 


time, and after many vicissitudes, hey sought in 
the year 1745 to establish an entire union with the 
congregations ↄf the Brethren, Thus it came to 
pass, that a regular congregation of the Brethren 
Was extabliched there; a piece of land was ceded to 
them by che reigning count, that they might enlarge 
their settlement, and an act in favour of the evan. 
gelical Brethren's congregation was issued in the 


|.year 16 . 


5. Under the government of the Count of 
en e RGA. : 4: 

At Neuwied, a. congregation of French reformed 
Brethren and Sisters, who emigrated from Hernhaag, 
was begun. The reigning count gave them a grant 
of the necessary privileges in the year 1751; and re- 
newed the said grant in a more ample manner in the 
year 1756. The brethren were put in possession of 
a square of the city, for the use of the congregation, 


tion-House, and other necessary buildings for the 
choirs and families; and since then a pretty nume- 
rous congregation is collected here. The greatest 
part of the congregation- members are French re- 
formed, yet as several Germans moved thither from 
time to time, Divine worship is performed there in 


— 


both these languages alternately, ) 
6. In the United Pravinces. 


3 J V 
In Zeyst, in the Province of Utrecht, a beginning 
was made in 1748 to build a congregation- place in 


| {'two squares between the palace and the willage. 
The congregation has built in the year 1768, a new | 
Congregation- house and place of worship, and en- 


Joy compleat D under the government 
of the ttates of Utrechti Ihe preaching of the gos- 
pel here, both. in the German and Dutch languages, 
is attended by many from other Naces. 
In Amsterdam there has been 1 of 
the Brethren ever since the year 1138. Lhey have 
had a place of worship there these many years past, 
and live quiet and undisturbee | 
In Haerlem is alse amal amen of the 
orship. 


oy 


Brethren, who have also a public w 


Ihe United Brethren have ulso several missions in 
' | the province of Surinam in South America, they are 
' | the following: : 

In Paramaribo is a small House-Congregation, 


Ebersdorf in Voigtland. There has been in this 
place since the end of the former century, an Ecele- 


bliaatfess, 


to erect on it their place of worship and Congiega- 


_ wha dwell there to receive the missionarics from 


Europe, to forward them to their posts amo the 


7 me 
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heathens, and to provide them with necessaries. 


| They have a house of their own, and maintain them- 


selves, as the Brethren seek to do every where, with 
the work of their hands. 


| 


In Sharon on the Saramica, is a congregation - 


gathered out of the Arrawack nation. It was begun 
m the year 1757, and consisted of some baprized 
Indians, who were obliged to fly from the rebellious 
negroes in Berbice. The same was the case with 
Hope, on the river Corentyn on the borders of Ber- 


_ bice; here the Indians, who live scattered on their 
Cassabi plantations, are ministered unto in the gos- 


pel, by some missionaries. 

In 88 not far from the head of the river Sa- 
ramica, the Brethren have a mission among the free 
negroes ever since the year 1765. This is, as may 
be easily conceived, one of the most toilsome and 
most difficult missions, but has however brought 
forth joyous fruit, as a negroe captain Arabini is be- 
come a believer in the Lord jesus, is baptized, and 
walks worthy of the gaspel. METS 


7. Under the Government of Great Britain there 
are, in Europe, in North America, and in the West- 
India Islands, sundry congregations and missions of 
the Brethren. | 5 


In London there has been a congregation of the 
Brethren ever since the your 1742. They have'a 
chapel in Nevil's court, 


etter- lane, and another in 


Chelsea; near the last is their burying-ground. 


There is divine service in both of these chapels every 
Sunday. | | 
At Bedford is likewise a congregation of the Bre- 
thren; they have built at one end of the town, since 
tte year 1741, a chapel, a congregation-house, and 


houses for the single brethren and single sisters. 


The congregation itself was settled here according 
to the constitution of the Brethren in the year 1744. 
To this congregation belong the Brethren's chapels 
and societies at Northampton, Risely, &c where 
the gospel is preached by the Brethren. | 
At Ockbrook, five miles from Derby, there has 
been a congregation of the' Brethren ever since the 
year 1750. Since then they have erected on a small 
estate, bought for that purpose near the village, a 


a chapel, a single brethren's and a single sister's 


house, and somè other dwelling houses. 5 | 
Fulneck near Pudsey, and six miles from Leeds 


in Vorkshire, is a congregation- place, built particu- 


larly for that purpose. The beginning of the build- 

ngs was made in the year 1744, and in the follow- 

. mw the congregation-house, in which is the 
0. 34. a 
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chapel, called Grace-hall, as also houses ſor the 
single brethren, single sisters, and widows, were 
built. Here are also the economies or schools, in 
which the children of Jabourcrs, who cannot take 
care of their children on account of the duties of 
their offices, are educated. - 
The four following congregations are under the 
inspection and direction of the elder's conference of 
Fulneck, viz. | 

Pudsey, to which the members of the congrega- 
tion and societies in the neighbourhood of Leeds 
and Bradford belong. ; 

Wyke, to which those who dwell in the places 
near Halifax belong. | 

Mirfield, to which those in the neighbourhood 


of Huddersfield and Wakefield belong. 


Little Gummersal ; but these four congregations 
have their own labours and chapels, in which mect- 
ings are kept on Snadays and m the week days. 

At Duckenfield, a village in Cheshire, about 
eight miles from Manchester, is also a congrega- 


tion of the Brethren ; they have a new chapel and 


two choir-houses, one for the single brethren and 


one for the single sisters. 


At Leominster in Herefordshire, there has been 


a congregation of the Brethren ever since the year 


| 


| 


mises Lamb's-acre. 


1759 they have their own chapel. 

At - Haverfordwest in Pembrokeshire, South 
Wales, a congregation of the Brethren was also 
collected in the same year. | 

At Bristol, in the year 1755, a number of the 
members of the society was formed in a congrega- 
tion. They have a new built chapel in the parish 
of St. James, 'To this congregation belongs the 
congregations in Kingswood, which lies about four 
miles from Bristol, and has a chapel ; and in Bath, 
a city well known on account of its waters, there 
is a new built chapel and a congregation ever since 
the year 1765. 5 3 

At Tetherton in Wiltshire, there has been a con- 
gregation of the Brethren ever since the year 1748. 


| But as some members of the congregation came to 


live near the chapel, they called their proper pre- 
he Brethren's chapel in 
Malmsbury belongs to this congregation. 25 

Besides these congregations the Unity Brethren 
have chapels in several parts of England, where 
their ministers preach the your with 'blessing, for 
instance, at Apperly in Gloucestershire, Frome in 
Somersetshire, Plymouth in Devonshire, as also at 
Air and Irwin in Scotland. 

In Ireland are the following congregations of the 


| Brethren. | 


"WT In 


congregation of the 
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In Dublin, the capital of the kingdom, since the 


year 1750, they have two chapels at each side of 


the river Liffy, which runs through: the city, one 
in Great Booter-lane, the other in Stafford-street. 
Upon the townland Ballikennedy in the county 
of Antrim, the brethren have begun to build a new 
congregation-place, which is called Grace-hill. 
Beside the congregation-house, in which is the 
chapel and two choir-houses, several other private 
houses are built and inhabited. | 
Ballymaguigan, in the county of Derry, on the 
west side of the famous Lough-neagh, is also a new 


built congregation-place, to which belongs a chapel 


of the society at Lisnamara, where a congregation 
of the Brethren, was settled in the year 1759. 


Ballonderry, on the east side of the aforesaid 


Lough-neagh: here has been a congregation of the 
Brethren ever since the year 1735. Lo this con- 
gregation belongs the little congregation at Kilwar- 
lin; the latter has also its own chapel. . 

At Drumargan, about four miles from Armagh, 
has been a Brethren's congregation ever since the 
year 1759. And finally, D 

At Coot-hill, e Foe miles from Armagh, a 


rethren was collected in the 
year 1765. 


In America, and first, in the province of Pennsyl- 


vania, are the following congregations of the Bre- 
thren. | 

Bethlehem, the chief congregation-place of the 
Brethren. in North America, in. the county of 
Northamnton, fifty. miles from Philadelphia, on-a 
branch of the river Deleware, which has retajned 
the Indian name Lechai, or Lechi. The latitude of 


this place has been taken at sundry times and found 


to be 40 deg. 37. min. N. L. This place was 
begun in the year 1741, at a time when few Euro- 
peans were in this district: a considerable number 
of missionaries have been sent from this congrega- 
tion among the heathens. 


At Nazareth, nine miles north of. Bethlehem * a 
large building called Nazareth-hall has been erected, 
in which is the chapel, where the congregation of 


the Brethren dwelling in their several habitations. 
about Christiansbrun and Gnadenthal, meet and 


have divine service on Sundays and holidays. In 
Nazareth-hall is also the Pzdagogium of. the Unity 
in America. In the year 1771 the Brethren be- 


gan to build a new. congregation-place near the 


hall, Bok 
Litiz, a new congregation-place in the county of 
Lancaster, seventy miles from Philadelphia. The 


building of this piace was begun in the year 1757, 


—— 


— 
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and there are now besides the chapel and congrega. 
tion- house, choir-houses for the single brethren, 
and single sisters, and a good many houses for fa- 
milies. | „55 

At Lancaster, the county town of that name, 
there has been a congregation. of the Brethren eye; 
since the year 1746. Ihe congregation here has a 
church, a congregation-house, and a burying- 
ground in the town. | 

In York-town, or, as it is sometimes called York 
on the Cadoras, twenty-four miles from Litiz, 
there has been a congtegation of the Brethren exc: 
since the year 1755, who have built a congregation 
house, as also in- 1 

Mount-joy, formerly called Donnegal, sixteen 
milcs from. Litiz. In the township of Bechel, 
twelve miles from Mount-joy, near the blue moun- 
tains, a congregation. of: the- brethren was settled in 
the year 1755, but in the last war they were 
obliged to fly from the cruelties of the savage 
Indians, but after the conclusion of the peace they 

thered again together around their congregatiou- 

ouse. 
At Hebron in the township- of Libanon, sixteen 


miles from Litiz, formerly called Quittope-hill, a 


beginning has been made of a congregation-place 
ever since the year 1757, near the congregation- 
house, as also, 1 9 8 . 
At Emmaus in the township- of Salisbury, for- 
merly called Maguntsky, eight miles from Bethle- 
hem. The Indian war. proved an occasion, that 
those who had belonged to this congregation since 
the year 1742, and who lived scattered up and 
down, drew-together, and erected habitations near 
their congregation-house. . 

In Heidelberg in the county of- Berks, twenty- 
four miles from Litiz, there has been a congrega- 
tion of the Brethren ever since the year. 1743. 

Shoenek not far from Nazareth was erected as a 
congregation-place in the year 1757. The mem- 
bers of the congregation who live on their planta- 
tions beyond the limits of the land belonging to 
Nazareth attend divine service there. 

In Gnadenhuetten on the Mahoni, there was 

formerly a considerable settlement of the Brethren, 
but it was destroyed by the Indians in the year 


— 


ad 


1755, but a congregation! of the Brethren now 


| gathers again together there. 

In the city of Philadelphia there has been a con- 
gregation of the Brethren, ever since the year 1741, 
of the English, and another of the German nation; 


but in time. they united, and became one congrega- 
tion. However divine service is performed in both 
e . | languages 


ay — 
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languages alternately. They have a church, a con- 
gregation-house, and burying-ground: 

In the province of 'New Jersey at Oldman's 
Creek, thirty miles below Philadelphia, there has 
been a congregation ever since the year 1765. And 
in Greenland, thirty miles from Bethlehem, is a new 

settlement of the e eee which was laid out in 
the year 1771. | | 

In the province of New York, and in the capital 
of the province, there has been a congregation of 
the Brethren, ever since the year 1741, which has a 
church, a congregation-house, and also a burying- 
ground in the city. | 

In Dutchess county, an hundred miles from New 
York, upon the borders of New England is Schiem, 
a small Brethren's congregation ever since the year 
1758. | 

In the province of Rhode Island at Newport, 
there has been a congregation of the Brethren ever 
since the year 1758, which has a new chapel and 
burying- ground in the town. 

In the province of Maryland, six miles from Fred- 
rick's town and one mile from the river Manakosy, 
there has been a congregation of the Brethren ever 
vince the year 1757. They have also a chapel at 
Carol's manor, .twelve English miles from thence, 
in which the gospel is preached by the Brethren to 
a company of English people. | 

In the province of North Carolina, on the lands 
| ps Wachovia, are three congregations.of the Bre- 
thren. 

Salem, the chief place in the centre of the land: 
the Brethren began to build this place in the year 
1766. | 
Bethabara, the first place which the Brethren 

began to build in Wachovia, in the year 1753: it 
lies six miles north of Salem. 
| Bethany, nine miles north of Salem; the building 
of this place was begun in 1760. 

Besides these, there are two places in Wachovia, 
Friedland, five miles south- east of Salem, and Fried- 
berg, eight miles south of Salem, where the gospel 
is also preached by the Brethren. 

The United Brethren have also established, in the 
English dominions, several missions among the 
heathens with blessed effects. From these missions 
has arisen, | VE 

An Indian . congregation . in North America, 
which was gathered in Chekomekok, and was com- 
posed of Mahikanders and Wampanos. As this 
congregation was situated at different places from 
time to time, it is necessary to prevent a misunder- 
standing, as if different congregations were at those 
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tank, twenty miles from Nazareth. 
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different places, to describe their removals more 
particularly. When the above-mentioned Indian 
congregation were driven from Chekomekok in 
1746, the greatest part of them went to Bethlehem, 
where many new converts from the Delaware na- 
them. From thence they went, in 
1748, to the Mahonj, and built Gnadenhutten, 
twenty-five miles to the north of Bethlehem; and 
in 1754 they built a new place on the Lecha, a 
mile from Old Gnadenkutten, and called jt New 
Gnadenhutten : but as this place was destroyed b 
the savage Indians in 1755, they fled to Bethlehem. 
Part of them built in 1757, a new. place, called 
Nain : another part removed behind the Blue 
Mountains, and built habitations upon a spot pur- 
chased by the Brethren, on the rivulet Weckque- - 
But upon the 
breaking out of a new Indian. war, in the year 
1763, they were, though entirely innocent, sus- 
pected by some white people of being secretly con- 
nected with their savage countrymen. . 

By these suspicions they were brought into the 
greatest danger, so that their lives were not secure, 
but were taken under the protection of government, 
and brought to Philadelphia, and first placed on 
F and then lodged in the barracks of 
the city. After the conclusion of the peace, they 


were sent by the governor and assembly up into 
the Indian country upon the Susquehannah, at the 


mouth of the creek Wikilusing. Here they built a 
village, and called it Friedenshuetten. This proved 
a means that many Indians believed on the Lord 


jesus Christ, and part of them settled at this place, 


and part of them settled at a place thirty miles far- 
ther up the Susquehannah, called Tschechschequanik. 
But when, in the year 1768, the six nations sold a 


| large district to the 5 in which lay also 


Friedenshetten, the English congregation could stay 
there no longer. They accordingly forsook their 


new and fine built village, which consisted of thirty- 


nine good houses, and ten huts, and departed from 
thence in the month of June 1772, being upwards 
of two hundred, to settle beyond the Ohio on the 
Muskingum river, between Lake Erie and the Ohio. 
According to the last accounts, they arrived there 
safe, and have laid out a new place, called Wilkik- 

tuppek, that is, Schoenbrunn, a beautiful spring. 
Another Indian congregation of the Brethren had 
collected themselves Feoogh the ministry of the 
missionary David Zeisberger, in the Indian town 
Goscgosching, not far from Venango, two days 
journey above Pitsburg. These removed, in 1771, 
to the Beever Creek, which falls into the we" a 
| ay's 
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day's journey below Pitsburg, and built for hem- 
selves a village, called Langentoutenunk, or city of 
peace. | 26-2 

On the island of Jamaica, belonging to Great 
Britain, a mission was begun in the year 1754, and 


soon was branched out into several missions, on 


account of the distance of the places from one to 
another; in each of these places the gospel is 
preached to the poor negro slaves in the English 
language, and they are embodied into the Christian 
church by holy basptism. The places where these 
missions are settled are, at present, six in number, 
viz. Carmel, Bogue, Mesopotamia, Elim, Eden, 
and Island. | 


On the island of Antigua the Brethren began a 


mission among the negroes in the town of St. John, 
in the year 1756. They have not only a church 


for the negroes in the town, but they preach with 


blessing on sundry plantations out of the city. 

On the island of Barbadoes the Brethren have a 
negro church a few miles from Bridge-town, but 
preach as in Antigua, upon several plantations. 
This mission was begun in the year 1767. 

Lastly, the Brethren made a mission- settlement 
under the British government in Esquimaux bay, on 
the coast of Labrador, in the year 1771, with a 
view to bring the glad ridings of the incarnation of 
God, and of his meritorious life and sufferings, to 
the Esquimaux. The place where they have settled 
and built a house is called Nain, and hes in the 57 
deg. N. lat. | 


VII. Under the Danish Gotemnment 


By royal rescript dated December the 10th, 1771, 
leave was granted to the evangelical Brethren, ad- 
hering to the unaltered Augustin confession, to 
establish a congregation-place of the Brethren in 
the duchy of Sleswick, and at the same time was 
granted to the missions of the | Brethren in the 
Danish dominions out of Europe all necessary 
church liberty, and other immunities. According 


to this grant, a new place of the Brethren is laid 


out and begun on the late royal domain 'T'ystrup- 


hoff, in the bailiwick of Hadersleben, and this place 


is called Christian's Field. | 
New Herahuth, upon the West-Indian island of 
St. Thomas, is the oldest mission of the Brethren 
among the Heathens, The first missonaries went 
thither so early as in the year 1732. The number 


of the negroes who are ministered unto by the Bre- 
ten with the word and sacrament, is so greatly 
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the missionaries was 


Friedensberg This gave occasion to a new 


proper negro church and a dwelling-house were 
| built there in the 
| ber of the baptize 


islands, was begun in the year 1768. The mission- 


encreascd, and their dwellings so distant from the 
negro church in New Hernhuth, that the Brethren 
have built, | 

In Niesky, formerly called Crumbay, a new 
negro church, as also dwellings for the mission- 
aries. 'Fhe baptized negroes and catechumens are 
divided, as the nature of their situation required, 
into these two congregations, and each negro be- 
longs to that congregation” which is nearest to his 
habitation: | 

Friedensthal in St. Croix near to Bassin, or thc 
town and haven. At this missjon-establishment 
the brethren built a spacious negro church and 
dwelling-house in 1753. But there were misson- 
aries of the brethren on this island twenty years 
before the church was built. Here also, as in St. 
Thomas, the negro congregation increased so much, 
that it was needful to divide it into two congre- 
gations: N 

'Iherefore a new negro church and dwelling for 
| uilt in 1771 ; on the west 
end of the island near Christianstadt and called 


— 
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awakening ainong the negroes. : 
In St. Jan the mission- settlement of the brethren 
is called Bethany. As St. Thomas and St. Jan lie 
but a league distant from each other, the mission in 
St. Jan was taken care of by the brethren in St. 
Thomas. But as the negroes earnestly requested, 


that a missionary might reside there constantly, a 
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as 1753. Since then the num- 
is greatly increased. 

New Hernhuth in Greenland on Baal's River in 
the sixty- fourth degree north latitude, is the first 
congregation of the Brethren in Greenland. This 
mission of the, Brethren was begun as early as the 
year 1733, | 

Lichtenfels, one hundred miles south of New- 
Hernhuth on the Fisher Fiorte, is the other con- 
gregation of the Brethren in Greenland, and was 
begun in the year 1758. A full account of these 
two congregations of the Brethren in Greenland is 
to be found in Crantz's Hist. of Greenland, Octavo, 
published in German in 1765. 

In the Brethren's Garden near Tranquebar in the 
East Indies, is a settlement of the Brethren since 
the year 1760, from whence they take care of the 
—_— among the heathens upon the Nicobar 

sland. | 9 

The mission at Nancaweri, one of the Nicobar 


£ 
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aries 


ſor the gospel. 
9. In che Russian Empire. 


A congregation of the brethren was established 
at Sarepta in the kingdom of Astrachan in the vear 
1765. The most gracious permission was given by 
an Imperial Ukase to the United Brethren to come 
into the empire and to enjoy a complete liberty of 

conscience, and of exercising their religion agree- 
able to their own church-constitution and disci- 
pline. They chose for their settlement a piece of 
land twenty-four miles below Czarizin on the rivu- 

let Sarpa, which runs into the Wolga, and since 
then have erected. not only dwelling-houses for 
families, but also a. single brethren's and single 
sister's house, and in the year 1772 a congregation 
house and a chapel.. > 


In St. Petersburg also the empress of Russia, in pretend to follow the confessions set forth by 


in the year 1766, made a present of a large house 
to the Brethren to perform divine service in ac- 
cording to their rites. Since then the Brethren 
preach in it every Sunday. | 

X. Lastly, it is not to be passed over in silence, 
that there are also five Brethren im Africa, at 
Grand Cairo in Egypt, with a view to serve the 
Copts with the gospel, and. if our Lord pleases, to 


go in time to Abyssinia. 
D — 


The Present State of the United Brethren... 


The whole of those congregations whom we 
have now mentioned, call themselves United Bre- 
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aries wait there with great impatience till our 
Saviour shall open the ears and hearts of the heathen | 
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ted to hear the sermon, and were examined as to 
| their knowledge ; but were obliged to retire, before 
the Believers went to the communion. This prac- 
tice did great hurt to the cause of Christianity; for 
the heathens said that they the Christians met to 
commit unnatural practices. This will be always 
the case, where there are secrets, while the diffe- 
rent sexes meet together. Let us only consider the 
ridiculous stories that have been told concerning the 
Free- masons, and perhaps all of them are false. It 
has also happened that the nocturnal meetings of 
the Methodists have induced people to accuse them 
of what perhaps they never were guilty; but then 
there ought to be no secrets in religion. Am I to 
answer at the judgment-scat of Christ for all my 
actions, before angels and men; and shall I be 
ashamed or afraid to be seen in my religious duties 
here below; we should not only avoid doing evil, 
but we should avoid seeming to do so. | 
It is certain that although these United Brethren . 
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Luther, yet they have embraced a variety of other 
sentiments. As the Arians spend most of their 
time in the pulpit, in degrading the glories of the 
Lord Jesus Christ, so these people called United 
Brethren forget all that honour due to God the 
Father and the holy Ghost, under pretence of ex- 
tolling the Saviour. All extremes are connected 
with insanity; and therefore those who would 


k 


understand true religion, so as to reap any benefit by 


it, must learn that God is not to be found in the 
tormenting fire, or the raging whirlwind, but in. 


the still small voice of a holy life. 


Every congregation among the United Brethren 


has its peculiar pastors; they are, in some measure 


distinct, from each other, and yet they are at the 


same time united. And thus to preserve the unity 
of the spirit in the bond of peace, they have 
synods, which meet at different times to regulate 
all their external affairs. The members of these 
synods have free liberty to declare their sentiments 
with freedom, upon whatever subject comes before 
them. Those who do not choose to speak, may 
deliver their opinions in writing; but the votes are 
always ballotted with the greatest care. 
As this is a religion that admits both sexes into 
offices, so a great number of females generally at- 
tend. Iheie may be many reasons for this besides 
natural inclinations, but we shall take no notice of 
them. Perhaps they are as innocent as the quakers 
are reputed to be, and we hope they are 80. 
When any thing of a duhious nature is proposed 
— a disputed point in scripture, and the 
| 9 A, oe members 


thren, or Associated Brethren, and protestants ad- 
hering to the Augustin confession. They are how- 
ever, distinguished by different appellations, and 
are classed in different ranks. All those who are 
of the Bohemian church, are called the ancient 
Brethren, and take place of the others. Proselytes 
or converts are generally admitted into this society 
after they have been in the others; for there are 
dome mysteries in this, concealed from the other 
societies. : | 

it is probable that they borrow this practice from 
the Christians who lived about the latter end of 
the fourth century. For at that time the heathens 
who were candidates to be admitted into the 
church, stood at the door till all those called Be- 


_ passed by; then the heathens were admit- 
0, 34. | 
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discussion of it, then they cast lots. The casting 
of lots is of great antiquity; but how far such a 
ctice can be justip ed according to the Christian 
institution, the reader may judge. | 
In the rest of their discipline they have some- 
thing like the Sandemanians, for as there is a great 


deal of washing of feet, so their conduct is very 


severe to those whom they excommunicare. They 
resemble the Methodists in singing a number of 
hymns, and they are so much attached to this prac- 
tice, that their children are asked questions in verse 
sung by the Elders, and answered by the young 
ones in the same mannar. 

As for their keeping many things secret, we shall 
not judge them strictly, being willing to think 
chatitably of all men; but this much is certain, 
that it cannot be done in conformity with the pri- 
mitive church. The primitive Christians were 
obliged to meet m private in the night, to avoid the 
fury of the heathens, but here these people called 
Brethren enjoy a free toleration. Whether they 
lock the doors of their meetings during any part of 
their worship, we know not; but if they do, they 
are guilty of a breach of the toleration act. | 

We could wish that all things were free and 
open, that there might be no concealment; for 
wherever things of a religious nature are concealed 
in private, suspicions arise, and scandal is thrown 
upon men, who, perhaps, may be totally inno- 
cent. = 

From the whole account we have given of them, 
we have learned but little concerning the method 
of treating their poor members. We have already 
seen, that there are several societies of Christians in 
the Protestant world, who take no care of their 
poor; and where popery is established, all charitable 
donations are given to the monks. The Sande- 
manians pretend to take great care of their poor; 
but when they think it too troublesome to support 
them, they have an easy method of parting. 
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ther old or young ; and although these people ae 
often treated with much contempt, yet they are n 
the great article of unaffected charity, the most 
respectable in the World. | 

% True religion and undefiled before God, i; 
this, to visit the fatherless children and widous, 
and to keep ourselves unspotted from the world.” 

No man will believe that person's religion to be 
genuine, whose heart is not open to the wants «f | 
his fellow creatures, as well as to his brethren in 
his own profession. The primitive Christians were 
oharitable to their persecutors, which was copying, 
in all respects, the character of their divine re- 
deemer ; who created bread to feed the hungry; 
who went about doing good. 7 

As for the United Brethren, called Moravians, 
it appears they collect great sums of money, but we 
believe the greatest part of it, according to their 
own accounts, is expended in missions among the 
Heathens. Lhe Jesuits have done the same, and 
little success has attended either. Perhaps the 
Divine Providence frowns upon those practices, 
which are not undertaken in his way, and refuses 
to confer such upon them, because they look for 
the praise of men. But we will not dwell upon 
these things. God Almighty suffers many transac- 
tions to take place in this lower world, which our 
bewildered and circumscribed understandings can- 
not account for. Perhaps there are many things in 
the works of Providence, which we look on as 
evil, but which in the end may be attended with 
the most beneficial consequences. It is likewise 
not improbable, (nay, we believe it to be true) 
that many persons in their religious characters have 
been grossly misrepresented, by those who know 
little or noding concerning them. It was $0 with 
the primitive Christians, it is certainly so wich 
some of the modern sects. We shall therefore take 
leave of the Moravian Brethren, and proceed e 


another sect. 
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ACCOUNT or run MUGGLETONIANS. 


IN chat fertile age for the propagation of new | 


religions, 1657, the people of this country, 
especiaſſy the lower-ranks of them, not only turned 
preachers, but like wise prophets. Some pretended 
to foretel future events; others said they were 
apostles risen from the dead; while a third sort had 
the assurance to assert, that they were some of 
those persons who had been prophesied of in the 
book of Revelation. | b 4s 
Among these were 
journeyman taylor, in Rosemary-lane, and Wil- 
| lum Nerd a cobler, in the same place. These 
two men meeting together, at a public-house in 
the minories, projected a new scheme of religion, 
in order to impose on the people. | | 
They knew that the religionists who had gone 
before them, had not carried their pretensions high 
enough, and therefore they gave out that 15 
were the two witnesses prophesied of in the boo 
of Revelation, who were to appear before the end 
of the world. They held forth to the misguided 
multitude on Tower-hill, and on all the places of 
eminence near the city. ** were followed by a 
vast number of people, which gave so much 
offence to the Presbyterians and Independents, that 
they procured an order from Oliver Cromwell ro 
have them punished. 5 
Oliver, it is well known, was never an enemy to 
toleration, and therefore, all that he would grant 
was, that these madmen should be whipped through 
the principal streets of the city. The eulprits bore 
their punishiment with that stubborn fortitude 
which ever distinguishes enthusiastic and ignorant 
e en | 
As persecution is the life of religion, so these 
men were more followed by mad people than ever. 
It was found in vain to persecute them any longer; 
and it may be justly said of them, that they turned 
the brains of one quarter of the vulgar people in 
London. They published four volumes in 4to, 
which the author of this work has perused. 

When we consider the nature of these composi- 
tions, and the characters of the men to whom the 
are ascribed, we are led to believe, that like Ma- 

homet of old, they had some assistance. Probabl 


Lodovicus Muggleton, a | 


— 


the pretensions of the - Independents. 


some of the other sectarists drew them up, wi 


the sole view of having it in their power to wreak 
their vengeance on these men; for among all inte- 
rested preachers, there is the same antipathy as be- 


twcen cats and mice. 


When the restoration took place, the Muggle- 
tonians were frequently dispersed by the guards, 
and many of them put into prison. It was the 
great misfortune of these people, that although 
they pretended to the spirit of prophecy, yet they 
could not foretel what was to happen to themselves. 
Just like the fortunestellers of the present age, who, 
although they pretend to help people to stolen 
goods, and tell a girl who is to be her husband, 


yet they cannot foresee when a constable will come 


to take them into custody. 


However, they went on with their fanaticism 


and continued making prosclytes till after the revolu- 


tion took place, and then they shelterd themselves 
under the toleration act. But they had powerful 
enemies to contend with. The Presbyterians hated 
them, because they treated their poor mean clerical 
characters with contempt: and the Independents 
did all they could to injure them and traduce their 
characters, because they led away many silly old 


women, whose credulity and pockets often fur- 


nished them with a dinner, | 
And yet these people grew the more; and their 


-leaders, in order to keep them to themselves, de- 


claimed against the vices of the Presbyterians, and 
They told 
them, that they were all impostors, and wretches 
who lived on the fruits of the people's honest in- 
dustry. There might have been some truth in 


this, but we have some reason to believe, that the 
'Muggletonian teachers were as mercenary as those 


whom they opposed. Opposition in disputes con- 
cerning religion, may shift the outward character 
of the man, but it cannot change his nature. We 
may add further, that in all polemical disputes con- 


cerning the exteriors of religion, the means ate 


changed; but the end held in view is the same. 
And that end is neither less nor more, than to 
triumph over the credulity of the people; to pro- 
cure emoluments at their expence ; to triumph over 
their ignorance, and to represent themselves under 
the characters of saints, while, in reality, they _ 
| | 5 
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like devils. This was the case with the Pharisees 
of old, and it will remain to the end of the world, 
as long as false religion is known, and while there 


is an hypocrite on earth. » 


At present we mnst compare the Muggletonians 


to those passionate lovers, who, after being cloyed 


with enjoyment, become as cold as the aged and 
t first they were fired with unbridled 


they gradually cooled, and are now a set of jolly 
fellows, who drink their pot and smoak their to- 
bacco. | 
There is one thing, however, relating to them 
that must not be forgotten. 
When their first apostles found themselves draw- 
ing towards their end, they did the very same al- 


most that Mahomet had done before. They called 


the people together, and told them, they would 
come again on earth to visit them; but they did 
E the Arabian impostor, fix the time, 
which undoubtedly was a master stroke of policy. 
Their followers, in the present age, still retain 
that notion; and they believe, that these two 
apostles, or witnesses, will meet them when they 
are assembled together. 'They. meet in the evenings 
of Sundays, at obscure public houses in the out- 
parts of London, and converse about those of their 
sect who have gone before them. They have very 
little serious discourse, but are extremely. free, 
sometimes going home drunk. 


It does not appear that ever they had any publio | 


places of worship, for their first founders preached 
any where. Those Muggletonians of the present 
age make no account of either faith or duty; unless 
it can be called faith to believe in the coming of 
their founders. It is a sort of faith indeed, but it 
is not that which Christians are taught to believe. 
Their conduct in treating religion in such an irreve- 
rent manner, has had very pernicious effects on the 
morals of the people. It has induced many of 
them to become Deists and practical Atheists; and 
we have known several persons, who, from Me- 
thodists commenced Muggletonians, and at last 
reposed themselves quietly in the bosom of the 
church of Rome. These converted Muggletonians 


MUGGLETONIANS. 


are employed by the priests to pervert as many 
Protestants as they can, and they generally have 
but too abundant success. / 
The origin of the Muggletonians exhibits to us a 
melancholy picture of those times, when England 
was without government either in church or state. 
The people were not content with hearing the 
Presbyterians, Independents, Anabaptists, & c. &c. 
| who shared the church livings among themselves, 
but they even encouraged taylors, coblers, tinkers, 
and all sorts of low. vulgar mechanics to mount 
their stools and chairs in the streets and on dung- 
hills. Nay, they collected money for the preachers, 
which answered their end much better than their 
trades. As the conduct of the ministers in the 
, churches had induced them to lend a helping hand 
to carry on the work of reformation, so when the 
restoration took place, both the established clergy 
and the court, let loose their fury upon all sects in- 
| discriminately... - _ 
Some of the Muggletonians were thrown into 
prison, and others were put in the stocks, where 
they continued preaching to the people, Some of 
them were transported to the colonies in America; 
but as the Presbyterians had great power there, 
they harassed them from. one province to another, 
till death relieved them from their hardships. 
I be intelligent reader will. be able to assign a 
reason for their. continuance in this age, when all 
religions are taught, but very few duties performed. 
The last thing we shall take notice of concerning 
these people, is, that it is a melancholy considera- 
tion that men should live in the world without en- 
joy ing the smallest share of, sense arising from re- 
ligion: That instead of looking forward to the 
blessed hope of immortality, they believe in nothing 
but the resurrection of two impostors. To this we 
may add, that there must still be a considerable 
number of these people in different parts of Eng- 
land; for only a few years ago a new edition in 
three volumes quarto was printed, of the rhapso- 
dies of Muggleton and Reeves, and had there not 

been people to purchase them, they would not 


have been printed. 


. 
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NVE have left our account of these smaller 
sects, till the concluding: part of this work, 
because they were never (to use a military phrase) 
properly embodiet. 7 7 | ; 
So fir as we know, the first Mystic writer was 
St. Austin, bishop of Hippo, in Africa; but this 
celebrated father did not dissent from the religien 
as established in the empire. It is true, he collected 
together a considerable number of yuung men, who 
lived with him in cloisters adjoining to his church, 
and he taught them those notions that are to be 
found in his conſessions. 5 5 
Soon after his death, we hear of nothing but 


Ignorance, occasioned by the inundations of the 


barbarians; and the first Mystic writer that lived 
after him, seems to have been Bede, an Anglo- 
Saxon monk, who lived in the abbey. of Tinmouth 
in Northumberland. p47 70 

The next Mystic writer we meet with is St. Ber- 


nard, who flourished about the eleventh century, |. 


and was employed by the: Pope to preach up the 
crusades. In latter times, we meet with Kempis, 
Bona, and Drexilius, in all of whose writings there 
are many fine things. But we must now consider 
them as a general sect; and strange as it may 
appear, a woman was chiefly concerned in the in- 
stitution of them. | 

Madam Bourignon, a French lady, and a Roman 
Catholic, some time before the revocation of the 


edict of Nantz, (1685) published several pieces on 


Divine love, spiritual mindedness, the elevation of the 
soul to Christ; the looking above all earthly things; 
to reject, or at least consider, the externals of reli - 
gion as mere trifles, and to retire within themselves 
tor the pur poses of contemplation. 

As che popish religion consists chiefly in cere- 
monies, so the French clergy were greatly alarmed, 
and Madam Bourignon, not knowing what mischief 
they might do her, left her native country, and re- 
tired to Holland. N — 

In the mean time, the sect had spread far and 
wide, and the great Fenelon, archbishop of Cam- 
| 3 _ ®: entitled, the maxims of the 
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Saints, in which he attempted to vindicate many of 
those sentiments professed by Madam Bourignon. 
The Catholic clergy were alarmed, and notice was 


sent to the pope. | 


After two years consultation, the pope with his 
cardinals, condemned the book, and the archbishop 
acquiesced in the censure.. It does not seem, how- 
ever, that he relinquished his opinions; for in his 
posthumous works, he left a vindication of what h 
had writen before. | 

The proselytes to Madam Bourignon's opinions 
encreased daily, and some of them came over to 
England. They did not set up separate congrega- 
tions, but they published a considerable dae an. of 
books, by which they disseminated their sentiments- 
all over the CE They ran into wild ex- 
travagancies, and although they were at first very 


inoffensive, yet in the end they became most mys- 


terious indeed. 

As all violent disorders in the human body either 
kill or cure, so violences in religion have the same 
tendency. This was the case with the Mystics, 
who, by their violent attachment to things above 
reason, lost what reason they had. Their suc- 
cessors, however, have become more sober, and 
several great men both in the church of England 
and among the Dissenters, have embraced their 
opinions. | 

Among these were the late pious Mr. Law, and 
the amiable Mrs. Rowe. The writings, however, 
of these celebrated persons, are far from being con- 
temptible. They contain the most elevated flights 
of fancy and exalted thoughts of Divine goodness. 

We shall conclude this article with observing, 
that whoever would devote themselves to the study 
of religion, should take a little practical religion 


along with them. We are such a composition of 


flesh and spirit, that nothing less than human means 
can promote Divine insitutions. | 
If men would think soberly and look into their. 


oven hearts, they would not be led into such extra- 
vagancies, as they 
age, mistakes are to 


euerally are. In the present 
found in many of our sects, 


£ 


the multiplicity of 4 


think the following will be sufficient. | 


S 


and the greatest part of them have been owing to 1 
Of these we shall just 

ive a Specimen, and leave the reader to judge for 
kimseif. We could give stronger specimens, but 
a 
| 
Jesus, God of our salvation, 


Sire us eyes chyself to see, „ 


Waiting for the consolation, 
Longing to believe on thee: 
Now vouchsafe the sacred power, 
Now the faith divine impart ; 

Meet us in this solemn hour, 
Shine in every drooping heart. 


Anna-like within the temple, 
Simeon like we meckly stay, 
Daily with thy saints assemble, 
Nightly for thy coming pray : | 
While our souls are bow'd before thee, © 
While we humbly sue for grace, 
Come, thy people's light and glory, 
Shew to all thy heavenly face. 
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If to vs thy sacred spirit 
Hath the future grace reveal'd, 
Let us by thy righteous merit 
No receive our pardon seal'd: 
To eternal life appointed, 
Leet us thy salvation see, 
Now behold the Lord's anointed, 
Now obtain our heaven in thee. 


Upon the whole, the Mystics, who at present 
seem to have hearts inclining towards piety, but 
very confused heads, with minds susceptible of 
serious impressions of religion, by neglecting the 
use of reason they run into à vast number of 
absurdities. By imagining themselves to be wrought 
upon by superior and supernatural influences, they 
neglect the use of Divine revelation. They em- 
brace the shadow for the substance, and althouch 
we would not call them criminal, yet we are cer- 


tain that they are mistaken; 
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A LTHOUGH, so far as we are able to barn, 
| there are none of these people now in Lon- 


Jon, nor in any part of Britain, yet they made no 


small figure about the beginning of the present 
century. There origin was as follows. 

After the revocation of the edict of Nantz, 1685, 
not less than fifteen hundred thousand Protestants left 
France, and settled in Protestant countries. These 
men, who were for the most part very ingenious 
artists, carried the manufacturies of France along with 
them. Many of these Protestants brought the silk 
trade along with them to England, and they re- 
ceived all that encouragement which is due to 
persecuted merit. The elector of Brandenburgh, 
grandfather to the present king of Prussia, invited 
some thousands of them to settle in his dominions ; 


subjects to their natural rights and privileges. 


Ld \ 


their own interest in a better light, than the Gallic 
monarch, assigned them places to reside in. 

This therefore weakened the trade of France, by 
lessening her power, in depriving the country of its 
most useful inhabitants. Here was a noble oppor- 
tunity for the French ministry to revive the interest 
and — of their country by putting an end to 
| the iron hand of oppressive power, 1 

ere 
however bigotry got the better of self · interest, and 
the love of superstition triumphed over all those 
duties which men owe to their fellow subjects. 

An edict passed, that every man who should be 


| found making his escape out of France, should be 


condemned to the gallies for life, and some thousands 
of these people were apprehended and suffered the 


and the kings of Denmark and Sweden, who had |, 


prescribed punichment. The violence of the pere 
h 5 ä Cution 
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cution Taged with the greatest severity in the South 
of France ; which induced the people who had no 
opportunity of making their escape, to take shelter 
in those barren mountains called the Cevennes. 
There they suffered many hardships, which naturally 
filled their minds with notions altogether super- 
stitious. Fixing carnal senses on the most reputa- 
ble providential passages in the old testament, they 
begun to imagine they were divinely inspired, and 
assumed the name of Prophets: eee at the 
same time, to that sacred character which ought 
always to be treated with respect. | 

Necessity furnished these people with an oppor- 
tunity of —_ their escape to Geneva, where 
they were kin 31 and furnished with 
money to carry them to Holland, by che way of 
the Rhine. 45 


8 


From Holland, a whole cargo of these enthusiasts | 


came over to London, and they began to shew their 
importance in a very remarkable manner indeed. 
They laboured at the ends of the most remarkable 
and most conspicuous streets in London, declaiming 
against popery, and condemning with the bitterest 
violence, the whole frame of the church of Eng- 
land. They denounced the severest judgments on 
queen Anne for not extirpating all the papists in 
Europe; and they prophesied that within a few 
months England would be destroyed. | | 
On this subject of religious madness, Voltaire 
contrary to his usual way of writing, has a very 
just remark. +* Queen Anne, says this author, was 
well known to have a strong attachment to the 
church of England; and although a little super- 
stition might be found in her conduct, yet she did 
not choose to have her favourite church ridiculed. | 
She therefore ordered her attorney-general, Sir 


Thomas Parker, to proceed against these enthusiasts 


in a summary manner. Accordingly they were 
ordered to be whipped round St. Paul's church 
yard; and at every lash they received, they pro- 
Sied a curse against her majesty, and against the 
nation.“ But this conduct had not the desired effect, 
for they had daily t numbers of converts, 80 
that for some time don was little better than in 
a state of confugion. | ; 1 e 
It was not, however, sufficient for them to make 
converts in London, they sent missionaries as far as 
Scotland. Here one Cunningham, -a common 
mechanic, preached in the streets of Edinburgh, to 
a tumultuous mob; and the Presbyterian ministers 
began to imagine, that the French Prophets were 
devils indeed. They were afraid they should lead 


_ zealous Presbyterian ministers. 


friends in London. 


849 
away their people from their churches, and bring 
their ministry into contempr. = 1] 
The magistrates of Edinburgh acted more pru- 
dently, for they caused Cunningham, and about a 
dozen of his followers to be apprehended and com- 
mitted to prison, and like the Muggletonians, they 
were $0 ignorant of future events, that they did not 
know what was to happen to themselves. During 
his confinement, Cunningham wrote a book full of 
rhapsodies, bordering on blasphemy, pronouncing 
a thousand curses on Scotland ; but the magis- 
tracy took no further notice of it, then to-order him 
to be whipped through the city. | | 
For some time after Cunningham had been 
released from his imprisonment, his followers at- 
tempted to disseminate their sentiments in the 


different towns in Scotland, but the Presbyterian 


ministers formed a plan to have them all knocked 
on the head. It is certain, that enthusiasm will 
carry men to great lengths, even in a bad cause; 
but the French Prophets in Scotland had not forti- 
tude sufficient to submit with patience to be 
massacred, according to the plan laid down by some 
They had less zeal 
and more prudence than one would Levee 
from men, who, in all other respects, were darkened 
in their understandings. . 
Stimulated by motives of self- preservation from 
the fury of the enraged Presbyterians in Scotland, 
they wisely crossed the Tweed, and joined their 
It does not appear, that, pro- 
perly speaking, they had any meetings ; for in their 
opinion, temples built with hands were places too 
profane for them to exhibit in. 'They had tents 
erected in the fields leading towards Islington, where 
they harangued every day to a promiscuous multi- 
tude. This created many disturbances, and fre- 


{ quently led the Middlesex Justices from their bottle 


to see them set in the stocks. Sympathy for the _ 
sufferers operated on the minds of the vulgar, and 
their bold pretensions to the spirit of prophecy, in- 
duced the ignorant to consider them as divinely 
inspired. In proof af this, we shall mention the 
following fact, related to the author by an eminent 
on. now alive, and who enjoys two consider- 
able places in public hospitals. | 85 

One of these madmen having asserted, that in 
prof of his Divine mission, he would die on a par- 


ticular day, and on the third day he would rise 


from the dead; a wag present, laid him a wager ou 
the strength of his prophecy. The Prophet, who 
knew not in what manner the materia medica 

operated, 


— 
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operated, resolved to try the experiment, and the 
day was fixed. In the mean time the enthusiast 
went to the father of the gentleman already men- 
tioned, who kept an apothecary's shop in Old- 
street. He asked for as much opium as would make 
him sleep one night. Having obtained that, he 
bought twice as much, vainly imagining that if 


one third part of the quantity would make him sleep 


one night, consequently the remainder would make 
him sleep two nights more, after which he would 
arise from the dead, and give a convincing: proof of 
his mission. | 5 0 

Accordingly he swallowed the three doses of 
opium, and his friends, who had been let into the 
secret of his design, and who were as ignorant as 
himself, had him interred in the burying ground 
belonging to the parish church of Cripplegate, si- 
tuated in White-Crdss-Street. Ihe fraternity of 
Prophets continued singing hymns round the grave 


till the expiration of the three days, and the people |. 


in the neighbourhood were driven to such a state of 
expectation, that they neglected their lawful employ- 
ments to behold this miraculous event. | 

At last the appointed time arrived ; thousands and 


opened; but alas | instead of the Prophet's making 
his appearance in the land of the living, the coroner 
issued his warrant for a jury to be summoned, to 
enquire in what manner he came by his death. The 
verdict was found self- murder, and he was buried 
wich a stake drove through his body in the cross- 
way near Dog-house bar. 5 = 
This was a most fatal stroke to the French. Pro- 
phets; their credit sunk into contempt, and they 
soon after dwindled away. Indeed, for some time, 
the London prisons were filled with them; and the 
pillories exhibited gceges of amazement for the idle 
and the profligate. Some of them were transported 
to America, but they were soon driven out of that 
country, because both the Presbyterians and Inde- 
pendents threatened to have them brought to punish- 


place, had not the civil governors taken part with 
these unhappy enthusiasts, and sent them again to 


Be 50140 oe I 'F . 
| seems that about this time, they began to 
cool in cheir zeal, and they dwindled away in 


ten thousands of fools attended, and the grave was 


are left. 


ACCOUNT of the FIFTH MONARCHY MEN, commmonly 


T is probable that many of our readers never 
heard of this sect, and therefore it is proper we 
Should say something concerning them, especially 
as they are not only of great antiquity, but are. 
likewise numerous in the present age. It is true, 
they are not considered as one body of people, be- 
cause they are scattered through the different deno- 
minations of Protestants, and some of the same 
sentiments have often been found among the Roman 
Catholi cs. a 


called MILLENARIANS. _ 


our readers; but we could say a thousand things 
concerning the conduct of the council of Nice, 
which, in the year 325; settled the canon of the 
sacred scripture. Mr. Toland has asserted, that if 


was the canon of the sacred scripture, they must 
have been divinely inspired; für all the living wit- 
nesses and writers had been dead many years before 


It is not our business here to enter into that sort 
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the oldest member of that assembly was born. 
| 6 . Now 
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ment. It is wy probable this would have taken 
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such a gradual manner, that no remains: of them 


of controversy which might: distract the minds of 


the council of Nice had a right to determine what 


* 


| whether Divins inirition'should guide de hand of 


we must not make them known indiscriminately. 


of these people called Millenarians. The Apo- 


* 


every transcriber? 6 

We shall not enter into the nature of this contro- 
veroy; the learned are well acquainted with it, and 
we know the weak cannot bear it. There are sub- 
jects which particular persons may discourse on, but 


This leads us to consider the origin and progress 


calypse, or the book which we now call the Reve- 
tation of St. John the Divine, was not recognized 
in the church as canonical, till the end of the fifth 
century. It is certain, there are some expressions 
in that book which bear strong marks of a Divine 
original; but it is upon a particular expression that 
the doctrine of the Millenarians has been founded. 
The passage alluded to is in Revelation xx. 
„And L saw an angel come down from heaven, 
having the key er ce bottomless pit, and a great 
chain in his hand. b e 
And he laid hald on the dragon, that old serpent, 
which is the devil and satan, and bound him a thou- 
tand years, 99 e ls 1 
And cast him into the bottomless pit, and shut 
him up, and set a seal upon him, that he should de- 
ceive the nations no more, till the thousand years 
should be fulfilled; and after that, he must be loosed 
a little season. | ö een, 
And I'saw thrones, and they sat upon them, and 


judgment was given unto them: and I saw the | - 


Souls of them that were beheaded for the witness of 
Jesus, and for the word of God, and which had not 


worshipped the beast, nor his image, neither had re- | ' 


ceived his mark upon their foreheads, or in their 
hands; and they 
thousand years. #1 ; i | 

But the rest of the dead lived not again until 
the thousand years were finished. This is the first 
resurrection 1 wq the 3h $537 H l Ce 

Blessed and holy is he that hath part in the first 
lesurrection: on such the second death hath no | 
power, but they shall be priests of God, and of 
Christ, and shall reigu with him a thousand years. 


And when the thousand years are expired, Satan | 


hall be loosed out of his prison, 


No. 
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| in the four quarters of the earth, o's 


lived and reigned with Christ a 


countenanced in the present age. 


And shall go out to deceive the nations, which 
35. 0 #7] - 


. 821 
| and M agög, 
to gather them together to battle: the number of 
whom is as the sand of the sea. e 

And they went up on the breadth of the earth, 
and compassed the camp of the saints about, and the 
beloved city: and fire came down from God out of 
heaven and devoured them. 5 e 
And the devil that deceived them, was cast into 
the lake of fire and brimstone, where the beast and 
the false prophets are, and shall be tormented day 
and night for ever and ever..“ 

Now it is very probable, that these expressions 
are rather figurative than otherwise; for days are 
often mentioned as years in scripture; and it is said, 
that a thousand years are in the sight of God but as 
one day. However, it will appear that some of the 
en ient Christians, who never saw the book called 
the Apocalypse, or Revelation, believed the same 


sentiment contained in the above passage. The first 


of these was Irencus, an author whose goodness of 
heart was far superior to the clearness of his head. 
The notion itself was carnal, but it was easily em- 
braced and greedily swallowed by the weak Chris- 
tians in those early ages. 5 4:3 

But with respect to what had been advanced by 
Ireneus, it was trifling to the notions broached by 
Origin. "That father, celebrated for his learning, 
became equally celebrated, or rather despised, for 
his preaching doctrines unknown to the Christian 
church before his time. Origin had learning without 
knowledge, and'piety without prudence. He was 
acquainted ' with human wisdom ; he loved that 
which was divine ; but his passions were too strong 
tobe brought under proper restraints. 


A liitle learning is a dangerous thing, 
Drink deep, or taste not the pierian spring; 
There shallow draughts into xicate the brain, 

But drinking largely sobers us again. 


However, it became an established notion among 
the primitive churches, that Christ, at his secohd 
coming, was to reign with his saints on earth 42 
thousand years; and then the whole plan of re- 
demption was to be completed. We are not certain 
how far this sentiment operated in the middle ages 
of Christianity; but we are certain that it was re- 
ceived — ates the reformation from popery. We 


hall therefore priteed to consider in what manner 
these sentiments were propagated, who the persons 
were who embraced them, and by whom they. are 
This leads us = 

5 * 
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| wp" party, who countenanced them. 


r . . — ©" 8 
5 . 


the histery of the civil wars, an age when new 

religions grew up as fast as mushrooms do from 

wad gems and who vanish away like Jonah's 
n PF 

8 When the civil wars broke out, the views and 


desigus of the Puritans were discovered both by the 


churchmen, whom the osed, and by the Re- 
A... ey had 
ure that time been considered under the general 
name of Puritans, as men who sought for a purer 
reformation than had taken place in the reign of 
ueen Elizabeth. To promote the destruction of 
church and state, they concealed their real senti- 
ments; but no sooner had they got into the posses- 
sion of the church livings, than they pulled off the 
mask, and, like Pandora's box, as many religions 
new out as were sufficient to have darkened the 
air. ; 
Among some of these Psudo reformers were a 
great number of Fifth 'Monarchy Men, or Mille- 


narians; and so fond were they of this notion, that 
they excommunicated their hearers who refused to 
be of the same sentiment with themselves. Many. 


books were written on the belief-of Christ's com- 
ing to reign with his saints a thousand years on 
earth, and it was considered as much an article 
of religion as the existence of God, or the incar- 
nation of Christ. - | 
Some of those men who taught this notion 


were, in other respects, considerable in the literary 


world; but whenever new religions are broached b 
men of learning, they must not expect to find it 


wholly engrossed by themselves. 


They will find competitors to enter the lists with 
them, and it will frequently happen, as it too often 
does in the physical world, that the quacks will have 
more followers and greater ſees, than those who 
have been regularly bred to the profession. 

is ie the very case with the Fifth Monarchy 


Men in England; for no sooner had they published 
their sentiments and procured a considerable number 


oß followers, whose imaginations they wrought up 


into a state of confusion, than many of their hearers 


turned preachers, and ta 
might have been supposed, that a person of such a 
cool disposition as Oliver Cromwell certainly was, 
would have done something towards suppressing 
these people; but then it must be considered that 
the Independents, whom he always asteemed, sup- 


ported his government. Now he could not, with 
propriety, have attacked the spawn of his own party, 
without giving them offence; and as mere nominal || 


ught for themselves. It 
g 


1 


| 
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| preachers have no mercy, ently he might 
have been, for such an action, depriyed of his lite 
and his dignity... e | 

The more 80ber part of the Millenarians, or Fifth 
Monarchy - Men, only believed that Christ would 
reign a thousand years before the general resutrec- 


| tion; but the madmen, who 8prung vp under them, 


carried the notion much higher. were not 
content to wait till Christ's second coming; the 
had fixed a time for setting the crown ou his 
Of this the following is a remarkable instance. 
In 1660, and on the very day og which king 
Charles II. was oroxwned, a considerable number of 
these madmen met in Coleman-street. in London, 
where they were headed by one Venner, a ficry 
ignorant preacher. In the morning, be delivercd a 
iscourse to them, in which he told them, that the 
day was come when Christ as to asgend his throne. 
Having fired their imaginations with the highezt 
raptores of enthusiasm, and finding them — to 
anten in every thing, he ordered them to ally 
forth into the streets, and kill every person who te- 
fused to join with then. 
This was readily complied with, and these infa- 
tuated men made a more than dreadful havock in 
the streets. The guards were brought to dispersc 
them, and several of them were killed. A consi- 
derable number were taken into custody, among 
whom was Venner, the ringleader, who with nine 


of his deluded ſollowers, were.execmed in different 


y | parts of the city. 


This instance of madness afforded a pretence for 
the corrupted court to wreak its vengeance upon the 
whole body of Nonconformists, although it is cer- 
tain, that they had no concern in it. Whatever 
might have been the sentiments of many of the Dis- 
senters at that time, this much is certain, that they 
never intended to act in the same manner as V cnner. 
They kept their opinions to themselves; but Venner 
reduced them to practice. This was a dreadful 
stroke to the Fifth Monarchy men, and from that 
time they have made no great figure in England. 

At present they. are ned to writers, and there 
is now in the church of England a learned bishop 
who has embraced the sentiment concerning the 
Millenarians. We acknowledge the sentiment io be 
of a disputable nature, but still we think it too car - 
nal to make a part of the Christian religion. How- 
ever, we shall leave every one to his own opinion, 


% 


comprehension. 


without pretending to judge of things above our 
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and parties in religion, the more the curiosity 
of our readers must be stimulated, because we are of 
opinion, that many of them were seldom heard of 
before. However, that they either exist, or did 
exikt, we can make appear. | 
To understand the nature of this sect, we must 
consider, that about the time of the reformation, 
or at least soon after it, there were some feint it- 
tempts made to improve the study of the Hebrew 
language. Laudable as a proposal of this nature 
might have been, = 
with a variety of difficulties, had not the attempts 
made to suppress the enquiry defeated its own in- 
All the Hebrew manuscripts were written with- 
out the points, or vowels, and these points or 
vowels were, at the same time, used by the Jews. 
The grand question was, whether the Hebrew lan- 
guage was to be read with the Masoretic points, or 
or whether the letters Aleph, He, Vau, Jod, and 
Gnarn, sbould be substituted in place of the com- 
mon vowels. These different methods of reading 
created much confusion; and the Jews, by the use 
of the points, had fixed a sense upon the scripture, 
which had never been known before. 
Our first reformers had learned the Hebrew ac- 
Lording to the Jewish method, by the use of the 
Magoretic points; and as these points put a wrong 
construction on the sense of the scripture, conse- 
quently the Deists took the advantage, while the 
2 triumphed over the weakness of the Christians. 
In particular it was objeeted by the Deists, that the 
Mosaic account of the creation was, in all respects, 
mconsistent with the principles of natural philosophy, ; 
according to the experiments that had been made in 
latter ages. Here the interests of Divine revelation 
were concerned, and therefore it was either necessary, 
that we should acknowledge that Moses never taught 
a system of philosophy, or that he was not divinely 
inspired; because he concealed from us those things 
which can he easily known by common experience, 
at least by 


further we proceed in our accounts of sects. | 


—— 


it might have been entangled | 


: 


9 


nn 
— 


the use of modern philosophy, which 


has been for some time reduced to a system. 


Pl 


This naturally leads us to the investigation of the 
Sect of whom we are now treating. | 
John Hutchinson was the son of a farmer in 
Yorkshire, and as his father's sole design was to 


| bring him up to be a land-steward to some noble- 


man, he sent him to school to be educated in those 
rules of mechanical science which naturally leads 
thereto. When he had compleated himself in men- 


suration, and the other practical parts of the sciences, 
he returned from school to his father, and at that 


time the folla wing circumstance too place. | 
In the village where Mr. Hutchinson's father 


lived, a stranger unknown to any person in the 
country, came to ask for lodgings, and old Mr. 


Hutchinson took him into his house. It was never 
known who this stranger was, but after he had been 


about three weeks in his new lodgings, he told Mr. 


Hutchinson, he would for his board and lodging 
teach his son the languages. 

- Fhe father embraced the proposal, and in the 
compass of four years our young student was enabled 
to go through not only the Roman and Greek clas- 
sics, but likewise to make a. considerable figure in 


the Hebrew. The education of the young man be- 
ing compleated, the stranger left the p 
was heard of after wards. There are circumstances 


e, and never 


of this nature to be be found im history, and reasons 
may be assigned for them, which none but the in- 
telligent can answer. e | 
—— with all the learning of the schools, 
though disseminated thro' the channel of a private 
education, Mr. Hutchinson made an amazing pro- 
gress in the study of the ancient writers, and between 
all of them he ran such a parallel, as to point out 
the difference between the Mosaic œcoOmy, and 
the mythology of the Greeks. To the knowledge 
of languages he added that of philosopby, and by 
comparing the ancient with the. modern systems, 
he formed those notions which have made no in- 
considerable figure in this nation. By ineonsidera- 
ble, we mean, that some celebrated persons, who 
shall be.mentiaged afterwards, have embraced them. 
Mr. —— being = were at 3 _- 
enjoyment of a sinecure e, under; the e 
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Somerset, master of the horse, began to compare 
the ancient and modern philosophy, and found that 
he could not tind the truth in either. He examined 


the Hebrew language with great and from 
his enquiry, published a book under the itt f 
Moses Principia, which he laid down as the ground 


work of all his other compositions. 


The design of this work is to prove that Moses 


laid down a perfect system of philosophy; that the 
sacred scriptures of the Old Testament had never 
been 7ightly translated; that Moses never e e 
any thing contrary to the planetary system, but 
really established it; and whereas Sir Isaac Newton 
instituted the notion of there being a vacuum in 
nature, he opposed it by asserting there was a plenum. 
That all heavenly bodies went round the sun by a 
sort of compressure. e e ie 
Wich respect to the terms of acceptance with 
God, he aszerted, that they were clearly revealed 
by Moses and the prophets; but he strong —— 
the imputation of Christ's righteousness. He leaned 
more to the Arminian than the Calvinistical side of 
3 but his notions were a mixture of 


From these sentiments a new sect was formed, 
which has continued ever since. IThere are many 
fearned men of this opinion, and three Hebrew 
Lexicons have been published to support all his sen- 
timents. The Hutchinsonian writers are more se- 
vere against their antagonists, than the Papists are 
against the Protestants "There is a certain harsh- 
ness of expression used by 
come the mild doctrines-of the gospel. 
dut of one single exception to this general charge, 
and that is, in the lord president Forbes. That 
learned gentleman has dressed the Hutchinsonians 
in the most amiable characters indeed. While he 


illustrates the principles laid down by Hutchinson, 


he vindicates, at the same time, all the great truths 
of the Christian religion, and supports divine revela- 
tion upon principles little atteaded to by Christian 
diviges and utterly unanswerable by the Deists. It 
is certain, that his works have been of more service 
in promoting the cause of religion and virtue, than 
one half of * books in the present age. | 
At present, the Hutchinsonians are rather a senti- 
mental than collective body of people; they are to 
be K und among almost all denominations of Pro- 
testants, and the notion itself has bean the means of 
reviving the study of the Hebrew language. It has 


stimulated many persons to enquire into the sacred 


oracles, and notwithstanding the levity of the pre- 
sont age, yet we are certain, that there are more 


them, that does not be- 
We know 


* 


— 
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persons in Britain at present acquainted with de 
oriental languages than ever were known at one 
time, since the reformation. f 
As for places of worship, properly speaking, they 
have none; Fr those of the lower ort who reside in 
London, meet, like the Muggletonians, in public 
houses. We have been present at one of these 
meetings, in a club- room up stairs, at a noted pub. 
tic house in the Strand. The members tonsiste(, 
for the most part, of disverded Methodists, Indepen- 
dents, and Sandemanians; but we could not find one 
person that had made choice of this scheme till he 
had been expelled out of another. And this leads 
us to Tonsider the vast impropriety-in the conduct 
of our modern Calvinistical Dissenters, in excom- 
municating their members. 
Ihe action is week, foolish, and wicked. It is 
weak, because turn out from among them 
those who have it in their power to expose some 
things that will not bear a proper scrutiny. It is 
foolish, because they turn away those who contri- 
buted towards supporting their ministers in a state 
of idleness. And, lastly, it is wicked, because no 
sooner have they discarded one of their members, 
than they do all in their power to promote his ruin. 
Here is a complication of guilt, attended with many 
aggravating circumstances. Some of them know 
themselves to be very irregular, and why then should 
they hunt down those who only go halves with them 
in a course of practical impiet ?? 
This conduct of some Dissenters has been at- 
tended with two uences: First, it has made 
the discarded members form schemes of new reli- 
gions; and then finding nothing but knavery where- 
ever they joined themselves, they have commenced 
either papists or deists. n 8 
At present, when the Hutchinsonians meet in 
their public assemblies, one of them reads, and 
another explains a passage of scripture as well as be 
can; then a third prays; and when they have drank 
a little porter they are dism isse. 
Having already taken notice that most of our new 
religions are formed of the excommunicated mem- 
bers of other societies; we must now declare these 
members were once celebrated for their high attain- 
ments in piety and divine experience. Ihey were 
celebrated for traducing the words morality, or good 
works. Grace, experience, the state of their souls 
and such like expressions, made the whole of their 
conversation; but let them be once discarded, they 
treat with contempt all their boasted experiences, 
and when they are tired with e, in religion, 


* 
* 


they give . ves up wall manner of profancec.. 
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There are but few instances where it is otherwise, 
and where that does happen, it should be ascribed 
more to a gracious Providence, than to any thing 


else. This should caution young people to be upon 
their guard against the force of temptation, which 
will be sure to assault them if they are not serious 
in the matter of religion. If they can overcome 


che temptation; it wilt be to their everlasting ho- 


nour: of which we shall give a single instance, wish- 
ing we had it in our power to produce many more. 
About sixteen years ago, a person of an extraordi- 
nary turn, had read almost every book that he could 
lay hold of; and what was still more remarkable, he 
remembered almost every thing he read.  Instructed 
in his early youth in the principles of Christianity, 
he had always the highest value for every thing of 
a serious nature Brought up a Dissenter, in 
sentiment a Calvinist; he entered into communion 
with the 1 | He had not been long 
among them when he began to point out to theif 
leaders the necessity they were under of reforming 
many abuses; and, among other things, that of pro- 
viding for the poor, This was strongly“ 
and one of their mĩnisters observed, that as they paid 


4 * 


the poor's rates, 80 the parishes ought to take care | 
W I man would have made no account of it, but no 
800ner- were they got quit of him, than · they went 


of those who were in want. 


Another roposal was made by this person · in the | 


meeting, which met with the same fate as the for- 
mer. jb was, that the ministers should keep a list 


of the names of his people, their plaees of abode, and 
their circumstances; and that they should intimate | 
upon their removal, what places: they went to. 
That the minister should visit every person, at. least 
four times. in tho year, to enquire into his circum- - 
stances, and to invite such as were poor, to come to 
the meeting, and in a tender and an affoctionate 
manner, be relie ved by their brethren. 5 

This was a dreadful proposal, and every means 
were thought of, to get rid of this troublesome guest. 
The worst of all was, he had done rather more 
good. than any of them, 30 · that. it - was difficult to 
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fix the charge, so as to get him excommunicated. 
They had frequent consultations concerning these 
matters during the compass of six months; and at 
last, two favourable- opportunities presented them- 
e.... FEY 
London was atthis time in an uproar, concerning 
the playing at blindman's-buff, and this obnoxious 
Independent went frequently to see their madness. 
As he was always free in his conversation, and some- 


times imprudently satirical, he frequently ridiculed 


his brethren; so that he was reputed to be a Sandi- 
manian. The next plea against him was, that in 
consequence of having a large family, most of 
whom had been long confined to sick beds, he had 
been under the necessiry of contracting some debts. 


A peremptory demand of payment was made upon 
him, ata time when it was well known it was not 


in his power to comply, and thus the affair was 
brought to a conclusion. The offender was ordered 
to make his appearance before the congregation: 


but as he made it a fixed rule never to go where his 


temper might be ruffled, and well knowing what 
was plotting against him, he- was immediately ex- 
As for this mean exercise of elerical- power, the 


about wherever he was known, and traduced his 


character in such a manner, that he was left: with his 


family in. distress. But notwithstanding that more 
than heathenish cruelty, yet this man never despised 


true religion. He gave up all connection with re- 


ligious societies, and minded only religion itself. 

considered religion as a living principle, which 
must be reduced to actions, and, tradueed as a hea- 
then, he went on in an uniform course of duty. 

As what has been here advanced is the most $o- - 
lemn-macter of fact, so it is hoped it: will have a 
proper effect, and teach people, in che words of the 
apostle, tobe well eee in their own minds, be- 
fore they change theit religious sentiments. 
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| FYNE all the sects we have hitherto treated of, 
this bears the nearest resemblance to that of 


the Mystics, only that this sect has been long con- 


fincd to the Roman Catholic church, whereas the 


Mystics joined the Protestants. - i 
The founder of this sect was one Michael de 


Molinos, a Romish priest, and a man of some learn- 


ing, who lived in France, and afterwards in Italy, 


towards the latter end of the sixth century. 


_ The name is taken from an absolute state of rest 


and inaction, which the soul is supposed to be in, 


when arrived at the state of perfection. This state 
of perfection is called by them the inactive life. 
I 0 arrive at this, a man is first to pass through 


the progressive way, that is, thraugh a long course 


Hence he is to proceed into the illuminative wa 


before he arrives at perfection. He must go through 


combats and violent pains,” that is, not only the 
usual business of the soul, and the common priva- 
tions of grace, but also infernal pains. 


He must believe himself to be damned, and the 
persuas ion that he is so, must if he lives, be upon 


him several years. ü . 

St. Francis de Salis, a Jesuit, says, the Quietists 
are so fully persuaded 
suffer any body to convince them to the. contrary. 


And indeed it is needless to make the experiment, | 


for enthusiasts are seldom convinced, even by the 
most rational arguments that can be Made use of, 
but remain obstinate to the last. They shut their 
eyes against the truů t. 
These men believe that they shall be amply re- 
paid for all their sufferings, by the embraces of 
God, which they imagine will raise them to a state 
equal to their maker. | 
Their sentiments concerning God, are wonder- 
fuily pure and disinterested. They say they love 
him for himself, on account of his own perfection, 
independently of any rewards-or punishments. The 
soul, says he, acquicsces in the will of God, even at 


the time when he precipitates it into hell. Nay, 
: 3 of begging AE on this occasion; one of 


Mem, whose name was B. Angelo de Foligy, cried 


gut, Haste Lord to cast me juto hell, do not de- 


this, that they will not 
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lay if thou hast abandoned me; but haste my de- 
struction and cast me into the abyss. 

At length the soul, after long enduring many suf. 

We $,. enters into rest or quietyde, Here it is 


| wholly.em | ain contemplating its God. It acts 
uo more, na more, desires no more, but lies 


perfectly open and at large, to receive the grace of 
God, Who, by means — draws it where it 
and asi Will. ese ny apart fe 
In this state it has no occasion for prayers, or 
hymns, or vows: because, where the spirit labours, 
and the mouth is open, the soul is the most weak and 


impotent. The soul of the spirit is as it were laid 


in the bosom, and between the arms of God; where 
without the making motion or exerting any action, 
it, waits and receives the Divine grace. Lt then be- 
| comes happy, quitting the existence it had before. 
It is now ch , and it is transformed, and, as it 
were, sunk and swallowed up in the Divine being, 
in so much, as not to know its being distinguished 
from God himeelt. WATER 

Bishop Burnet gives the following account of 
the Quietists, or nists, in one of his letters 
from Rome. nin RR n . 

„Tho new method of Molinos doth so much 
prevail in Naples, that it is believed he hath above 
twenty chousand followers in this city; and since 
this has made sonne noise in the world, and yet is 
generally but little understood, I will give you some 
account of him: lie is a Spanish priest that seems 
to be hut an ordinary divine, and is certainly a very 
iti reasoner when he undertakes to prove his opinion: 
He. hath: writ. a book, which is entitled il Guida 
Spirituale, or, Ihe Spiritual Guide, which is a short 
abstract of the Mystical Divinity; the substance of 
the whole is reduced to this, that in our prayers and 
other devotions, the best methods are to retire the 
mind from all gross images, and so to form an act 
of faith, and thereby to present ourselves before 
God: and then to sink into a silence and cessation of 
new acts, and to let God act upon us, and so to fol- 
low his conduat: This way he prefers to the mul- 
tiplication of many new acts, and different forms of 
devotion, and he makes small account of corporal 


es, 


austerities, and reduces all the exercises of religion 
to this simplicity of mind. CL. 
He thinks this is not only to be proposed to such 
as live in b houses, but even to secular per- 
sons and by this he hath proposed a . reforma- 
tion of men's minds and manners: he hath many 
priests in Italy, but chiefly in Naples, that dispose 
those who confess themselves to them, to follow his 
methods. The Jesuits have set themselves much 
against this conduct, as foreseeing that it may much 
weaken the empire that superstition hath over the 
minds of the people, that it may make religion be- 
come a more plain and simple thing, and may also 
open a door to enthusiasm: they also pretend that 
his conduct is factious and seditious, that this may 
breed a schism in the church. And because he saith, 
in some places of his book, that the mind may rise 
up to such a simplicity in its acts, that it may rise 
in some of its de votions to God immediately, with- 
out contemplating the humanity of Christ, they 
have accused him, as intending to lay aside the 
doctrine of Christ's humanity, th it is plain 
that he speaks only of the purity of some si 
acts: Upon all those heads they have ſet themselves 
much against Molinos; and they have also pretended 
that some of his disciples, have e ona it into their 
penitents, that t and communicate as 
they find — without going first to 
confession, which. they thought weakened much 
the yoke, which ** priests subdued the con- 
sciences of the people to their conduct: yet he was 
much supported both in the kingdom of Naples and 
Sicily; he hath also many friends and followers at 
Rome. So the Jesuits, as a provincial of the order 
assured me, finding they could not ruin him by their 
own force, got a-great king that is now extremely 
in the interests of their order to interpose, and 
to represent to the pope the danger of such in- 
novations. | 
It is certain the pope understands the matter very 
little, and that he is possessed with a great opinion 
of Molino's sanctity; yet upon the complaints of 
some cardinals, that seconded the zeal of that king, 
he and some of his followers were put in the In- 
quisition, where they have been now for some 
months, but still they are well used, which is be- 
lieved to flow from the good opinion that the 
pope hath on him, who saith still, that though he 
may err, yet he is certainly a good man: Upon 


this imprisonment — — said a pleasant thing in 
one week, one man had been condemned to the gal- 
lies for somewhat he had said, another had been 
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as well for their thoughts, as for their w 


tions, without running into a variety of wild, ab- 


hanged for somewhat he had writ, and Molinos was | 


N 
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put in prison, whose doctrine consisted chiefly in 
this, that men ouglit to bring their minds to a state 
of inward quietness, from which the name of 
Quietists was given to all his followers: The Pas- 
quinade upon all this, was, If we speak we are sent 
to the gallies, if we write we are hanged, if we 
stand quiet we are put up in the Inquisition, what 
must we do then? Vet his followers at Naples are 
not daunted, but they believe he will come out of 
this trial victorious.“ 

Some years after the cardinals had condemned the 
opinions of Molinos, most of them were driven gut of 
Italy; but this persecution caused them to increase 
rather than decrease. Some of the Polish clergy 
became converts to their opinions, which induced 
the famous Bossuet, bishop of Meaux, to write 
against them. They might, indeed, have suffered 
much in France, but the clergy were too much en- 
gaged in persecuting the Protestants. However, no 
sooner was that persecution over, than the priests, 
who are seldom found idle while any one opposes 
them, let loose all their fury upon their own bre- 
thren the Molinists; for however mad these Mo- 
linists might have been in their speculative notions, 
yet they never denied the papal supremacy, nor did 
— refrain from any o rites and ceremonies 
of the church of Rome. They set up no separate 


form of worship; they made no schism in that 


church; but the Roman Catholics punish 2 
rds or 
actions. Pe 5 
Some of these Quietists fled into Holland, where 
they published several books, but they still attended 
the Romish chapels in that country; for we do 
not find that any of them ever embraced the Protes- 
tant religion. 5 92 | PE. 24 
But notwithstanding all this, the Romanists never 
considered them as sound in the faith, nor did they 
always agree among themselves, so that it would be 


impossible to form a system of their speculative no- 


surd contradictions. | 8 
Many of these Quietists went up into Germany, 
where they were persecuted with as much violence 
by the Lutheran clergy as they had been formerly 
by the Romish priests. The pulpits thundered out 
against them; the learned wrote books and drew _ 
up long lists of their heresies; and then gave them 
by derision the name of Pietists, and their religion 


These people are taxed in general as being in- 


different to all the exteriors of religion, and in Ger- 
many despising the symboljcal books of the Luthe- 


.Tans. 


| 

| 
| 

| 
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some of the books written by the Quietists, re- ship, but in 


 derstand his own meaning. For he is alway absurd | had we know. not. | 
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rans. Their notions concerning the trinity are said | to this system, God and the whole world is but one 
not to be orthodox, and they look upon creation | complete being. They have many other wild no- 
and providence as an inundation from the Deity. | tions, and there are many persons in the world who 
They are accused of being Millenarians; of pre- | read their raptures of enthuziaagm. — 

wy that all religion consists in the contempla- | It does not appear, that there are any of them 
tion of God; that in this state the soul is no ways | among the Roman Catholics: in the present age; 


guilty of the offences committed by the body; and | but vast numbers of sects' have sprung from-them 


that all actions are necessary, good or bad. | in Germany; for almost every town or eity has its 
Jacob Bohem, a native of Poland, having read | meeting for them. They have no forms of wor- 
that” particular pretty much resemble 


solved to turn author himself. He was by trade a | the Quake deed, it would be unnecessary for 
shoemaker, but he had acquired some knowledge in | for them to forms of worship, seeing they ne- 
reading cabbalistical and chemical books. His | ver pray but When they imagine ves to bo 


mind was well turned for enthusiasm and fanaticism; | divinely inspired. It is dhe same in their sermons, 
he bragged of visions and dreams, which he dis- which are always rhapsodies of · wild nonsense com- 
played in matters of divinity and philosophy; all | municated as it were by madmen. 


which he pretended to clear up in a book intitled | Although in some things: bear a+ near re- 


*The Grand Mystery,“ which is a theological, | semblance to the Mystics, yet of the latter 
chemical comment on Genesis, wrote in the Ger- | persuasion-whom. we have now in England, are far 


man language. This being printed, made a vast | from being 80 t: as these. It is cer- 
number of enthusiasts. . I tai, — * that English - Mystics have 


It is likely that this shoemaker, notwithstanding wen  encouragement- to the printing of some of 
the superior genius he pretended to, did not well un- — Bohem's books, but what 


and often ambiguous, like one who has but con- Thus we have 


fused notions of the subject. His followers endea- procure: of the Quietists, which is extracted from 


voured to clear up his notions, by substituting some | impartial histories- written-of-them ; and here it ap- 


of their own.. Thus, for instance, they owned a | pears, that a system of enthusiasm, consisting of 
perfect unity in the Divine essence; and po dreams and visions, has been embraced by a great 


imagined, it contained a three-fold principle number of- Protestants, even: after. the Roman Ca- 


things. Thus fire was God; the light of the fire, | tholics, who broached it, had returned back to the 


the knowledge and wisdom of God, che son of f bosom of their holy, mother church. Enthusiasm 
God; and the Holy Ghost, is the unity by which will be always- sure to gain a:great number of fol- 


the light enlightens.. This opinion was embraced | lowers, but reason and good sense, we are sorry to 


by many of the ancient Heretics, as- well as by say, seldom make many converts. 
some of che Heathen philosophers ; for according | | ri K 


ory 
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KITE have already taken notice of some ancient] trouble to ther Christians, who because they also 


Heretics who were called Adamites, and | met in the nights, were all included under the general 


who were such abominable wretches, that they met | censure. But the sect we are now going to treat of, 


naked in their assemblies, and. committed the most were very different; for their notions were purely 
indecent lascivious actions. This brought much | of a speculative nature. PAs — 
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' rerius, a foreign Protestant, wrote a book, in 
which he attempted to prove that there were men 
in the world long before Adam; that when he was 
created, there were many thousands of people on 
this habitable world, and that God's making the 
world at that time was merely. an allegory. He 
said, that Eve's being called the mother of all liv- 
ing, implied no more than that th ee race of 
the elect should descend from her. 
was but the third son of Adam, it coüld not with 
propriety be said, that men should call upon the 


name of the Lord when he was born. These words, 


„Calling on the name of the Lord,“ mean no mote 
than that men began at that time to call upon God 
by another name than- that by which he was 
known before. To this he adds, the account of 
Cain's marrying a wife in the land of Nod, and 
this he advances as a proof, that there were many ta-- 
milies at that time in the world. he 7 

To these arguments, which have been made 
use of by many Deistical writers, it may be rea- 


sonably supposed, that as the birth of Seth was not 


till many years after the fall, so there can remain 
little doubt but Adam had many children in that 
time. But of these things we shall take particular 
notice afterwards, when we have stated more at 
large the history and sentiments of these people. 

In the mean time, as the Pre-Adamites made some 
noise in Germany, the people of England sent for 
copies of the book written by Pyrerius; and as they 
Were daily broaching new-religions in this country, 

50 they made one of this... It might be said of tlie 
Scts in this country at that time, that, like Noah's 
dove, they could find no rest for the soles of their 
feet; that is, their various changes from one form 
of religion to another, had gradually disordered their 
minds, and the frame of moral duty was every day 
sinking into a state of weakness.. This made them 
lay hold of every new scheme of religion that pre- 
vented itself, but he more they sought to enjoy rest, 

the less they could find. They were, in some sense, 
like the ancient Athenians, who, having set up altars 
to all the gods they could hear of, and not being 
able to find a new one, erected an- altar in one of 
their public places, with this inscription, To the 
unknown God.? 8 

Several books were written, to prove the doctrines 
advanced by Pyrerius, and many converts were 
made to his opinions. Some of these English Pre- 

Adamites had been Presbyterians, others Anabaptists, 
* all of them belonged to the sects. - 
6. 38: + 
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They continued to increase tilt the restoration, 


but wonderful as it may seem, it does not appear, 


that even in those unsettled times, when every block - 
head mounted the pulpit, that any of them obtained 
church livings. Perhaps there were none vacant, 


or Which is more protable, Oliver Cromwell did 


* 


in reading the sacred scriptures, which must not be 
forgotten by those who would reap any advantage 


not chuse to give encouragement to any new sects 
who would eppose the Independents. 

At the restoration they were included under the 
general name of Dissenters, and some of them suf- 
fered the same hardships wich all the other religious 

sectaries. : | 
Having said thus much concerning their origin 
1 we shall now proceed to consider the 


sorry to say, that it most commonly happens, that 
those who undertake explaining the sacred scrip- 
tures, without understanding them, panty run 
into errors... There are two things to be attended to 


from them. 


human comprehension, which so far from weaken- 
ing their authority, serves only to confirm it. For 


if men cannot always understand the secret things 


F 


of nature, how shall they coraprehend the hidden 
mysteries of God. 8 e 
Sec ndly, chere is sufficiency in them to make 
us wise unto salvation, and this is what we should 
give pre der attention to. | 
Sin and death according to this system, was long 
before Adam; but they. did not live and reign over 
all mankind. Sin and death were dead, they had 
no ting. This is, say they, expressed by St. Paul 
in these words, Until the law, sin was in the 


world, dut sin is not imputed where there is no 


law.“ And by consequence, death had no power 
over mankind. But the same apostle says, By 
one man, sin entered into. the world, and death hy 
sin, and so death passed upon all men.“ However, 


to maintain this very Strange and unaccountable sys- 


tem, they are obliged to admit, that before Adam, 
men. lived like beastss. SEO 

The election of the Jews is a consequence of the 
same system; for it began at Adam who is their fa- - 
ther, God is also the father of the Jews, having es- 
poused their church to himself. He is likewise their - 
mother; for the Gentiles are only adopted children, 
as being Pre-Adamites. The scripture calls them 
only men or children of men; and sometimes they 


are compared to unclean beasts; whereas the Jews. - 


| 
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remainder of their sects at large; and here we are 


Eirst, that there are 8 in them above 
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are said to be the children of God, ns having been 
made of a more perfect nature, than the other na- 
tions whom he had created. | | 
This distinction was very flattering, in regard to 
the Jews, who were thus raised to a superior order 
of men. The whole has the appearance of a wild 
romance, and yet they attempt to prove it. ; 
In order to this, he compares the first chapter of 
Genesis, where it is said God creates man by his 
word, with the second, whetein Adam is introduced 
as the work of God's own hands. | 
Again the forty-seventh j salm joined to the forty- 
ninth, in which the Gentiles are expressly called 
the sons of the earth; and this they believe to be 
an evident proof that God created two sorts of men; 
the Jews then being made of a finer mould, had all 
the reason on their side not to be inquisitive about 
the other nations, who drew their origin from the 
Pre-Adamites. This was not an effect of their pride, 
but a self. consciousness of their own dignity. Ihey 
were by this second crention to live eternally, whilst - 
the Pre-Adamites and their posterity were doomed 
to death, as a natural consequence of the corrupta- 
bility of the matter of which they were composed. 
Moreover, the Jewish genealogies are clearly traced 
from Adara their first er; whereas, in the pedi- 
grees of the Gentiles, no order is kept, no knowledge 
is preserved of their origin. 8 2-3 
From these proofs, as they call them, drawn' 
from the scriptures, they proceed to others out of 
the Jewish Rabbics. | 
Adam, say the Rabbies, had a tutor named 
Samboocer, and who could this be but a Pre-Ada- 
mite! | | 
Cain having killed his brother Abel, was afraid 
lest he should kill himself. He became captain of 
a band of robbers, who were they? He married, 
yet Adam had no daughter. What wife could he 
get? He built a town; What architects, masons, 
carpenters, and other workmen did he employ? 
The answer to all these questions is, in one, Pre- 
Adamites. They add further, that the Egyptian 
and Chinese chronologies, reach many thousand 
years backward before Adam was created; and the 
people wholived then, must have been Pre-Adamites. 
It is certain, that the Mahometans believe, there 
were Pre-Adamites, and they have actually given 
us the names of some of them. Ihe Pre-Adamites 
believe further, that there was to be two Messiahs; 
one of whom is come, but there is another in time 
to be sent to the Jews. N 1 
These are all the particulars we have been able 


to collect concerning this extraordinary sect; and 


might ha 


and the earth.“ 
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the notion veerns to have been collected in part from 
all the heresics that ever yet sprung up in the world 
It is 8urprizing that such men shauid call themsches 


Christians; for all Christians, let their nations in 


other respects he ever 80 invidious, still profess to 
believe the bible. 8 

Now, had no notice been taken of the creation 
and fall of aan, except in the Old Testament, there 
ne reason to daubt; but througl. 
out the Nestament the Motic account of the 
fall is frequently veferred to, and considered as the 
fundamental article upon which the necessity tir 
Christ's making an atonement is built. As fl 
Cain's matrying a wife while Adam had no children, 
is but a silly objection; because this event right 
have happened above one hundred years after the 
creation of the world, and certainly Adam might 
have had many daughters in that time. 

Their notion that men lived like beasts befor: 


- Adam was created, they have taken from the Pagan 


mythology, as appears from many of those pocts; 
Me uy — 58 do when left to the indulgence 
of their own corrupt faneies? The trath does not 
give them satisfaction, they seek out for something 
new, and then they are less satisfied than before. 


They add one fiction to another, till their religion, 


if it deserves that name, would put an Heathen to 
the blush. It is even more ridiculous than that of 
Sommono-Codom in the East-Indies, or any of 


those we have treated' of in other parts of the 


world. OR 
We shall conclude this article in the words of the 
late learned lord- president Forbes, in his excellent 
thoughts on religion, where he supports the Mosac 
history with a strength of argument not known 
before. | | 
« The thing Moses begins with, is the creation 


| of the Heavens and the earth by the Deity; which 


though true to the conviction of all mankind, no 
ancient wise-men ever found ont. Here is no ridi- 


culous theogonia, no eternal chaos, no fortuitous 


concourse of atoms; but a fair and a true declara- 
tion, © In the beginning God created the heavens 


He further takes notice of the institution of the 
sabbath; which, though the ancients observed, they 
knew not the reason, or occasion of. 55 

The declaration of this — | ade 
strong prepossession in favour of the rest. 

T i, next important thing is, that man fell from a 
state of innocence. This, as has been said, every 
living man must find to be true, upon — H 
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and yet none of che wise, whose works have come 
to us, ever thought of it: nothing more certain, 
nothing more important to be attended to; nothing 
less known: but this Moses distinctly relates as the 
cause, or at least the occasion, of every thing that 
followed. c 34 
The third thing he marks is, the confusion, and 
desperate sstate, in which man was upon the fall; 
ashamed of his fault, without hy che mercy of 
God, and therefore studioub to M mself > Fin 
him. This, the fall being true, mu necessarily be 
true too; and therefore we: readily believe Moses. 
The fourth thing he relates is, that God revealed 
his purpose of mercy to mankind, and thereby de- 
 livered them from despair, and confusion. , 
The words, in which Moses relates the promise of 
mercy, are, that the seed of the woman shall 
bruise the head of the serpent, and *© the seed of 
the serpent shall bruise his heel.“ 
These words, which are all that is said, do not, 
it is true, say that this seed of the woman'' should 
be sacrificed; h “ bruising the heel“ looks 
mighty like the suffering gf the lower and least no- 
ble part of that sced ; nor do they say that sacrifice, 
and the observances of the law, were then instituted: 
but it appears plainly, that, soon after, Cain and 
Abel offered, and that at a stated or appointed tune; | 
it appears Noah sacrificed, and that, in his days, | 
man was commanded to abstain from eating blood, 
as a thing sacred; it appears the patriarchs did so, 
without any precedent, institution, or command- 
ment, recorded, and that their sacrifices were re- 
spected by the 8 and it appears that all the na- 
tions of the earth, who sprung from the first parents, 
pPractised sacrifice with nearly the same rites: where- 
fore, it may fairly be concluded, that sacrifice, and 
the rites thereto belonging, were instituted upon the 
first promulgation of the evangelium, the tidings of 
mercy, and from that institution were transmitted to 
all mankind; and it would imply an absurdity to 
suppose, that this emblematical, commemorative 
observance was instituted without man's knowing 
the reason and meaning of it. | 
We know by history, without the help of Moses, 
that all mankind sacrificed in hope of mercy; from 
reason we discover, that those hopes must have been 
founded on revelation, and that sacrifice, which of 
itself could signify nothing, must have been no more 
than a memorial, by institution: and now from 
Moses we learn, that those hopes were actually 
founded on explicit revelation by the God of nature; 
and that sacrifice, which the same God says in itself 


signifies nothing, was practised just after, by the | 


- 
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favourites of the Deity, and acceptable by kim; and 
that he gave a new madel of that institution, cor- 
recting abuses, in the wilderness. | 

Welearn, next, from Moses, that God was pleased 
at different times to appear to, and converse with 


mer Adam, Enoch, Noah; and that nevertheless, 


men corrupted themselves so monstrously, an early 
instance whereof is Cain's killing his brother Abe), 
that the Deity brought on a flood, which destroyed 
the whole earth, and with it all men, except Noah 
and his family. 

This flood all ancient nations have confused tradi- 
tions about; and though exuviæ, still remaining 
near the surface of the earth, give very strong evi- 
dence of it, yet there is no sensible account of it, 
from the ancients; which strongly raises the credit 
and authority of Moses's writings. 

By the direction to take into the ark a greater 


number of clean than unclean beasts, and by Noah's 
practice, immediately after the flood, of sacrificing 


of every clean beast and bird, it is evident the distinc- 
tion of clean and unclean does not depend originally 
on the law of Moses, but has its origin before the 
flood, probably at the first publication of grace to 
Adam. | | 

As the flood destroyed all the corrupted, and to 
Noah and his family was a demonstration of the 
power of, and obedience due to, the Deity, this great 


event was a total extirpation of all false religion; 


and, humanly speaking, it was to be hoped the faith 
and religious service of men would have continued 
long pure, 

t that was not the case: for, as Adam's son 


Cain sinned early, so did Noah's son Ham; he me- 
rited to be pronounced accursed of his father, soon 


after the deliverance from the flood. And before 
the memory of that dreadful judgment was lost, men 
meditated the setting up a false religion and serviee 
to the heavens at Babel; which the Deity disap- 
pointed, by confounding and dividing their imagi- 
nations, so that they separated and dispersed at that 
time. 3 
Such were the sentiments of this great man, and 
whoever reads his account of the creation of the 
world, will cease to reject the Mosaic history. It 
is the misfortune of all our Deists, and framers of 
new religions, that they set up their own reason in 
opposition to Divine revelation. And they seal their 
argument with a fixed resolution not to pay any re- 
ard to what is proposed to them, so that they are 
eft to the wickedness of their own hearts, and justly 
forsaken by their maker. 
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ABADIE had been wo up a Jesuit in 
France, then became a Protestant, and was 


made a minister at Middleburgh, in Zealand. He 


was eloquent, but not very learned; which defect 


was supplied by art and cunning. His dispute 
| 8 Wolsogue, minister at Utrecht, on account 

of his treatise concerning the interpretation of scrip- 
ture, shews him to have been contentious and even 
seditious. His behaviour in that quarrel was unfair 

and deceitful; so that his enemies were not quite in 
the wrong, when they described him as an haughty, 
proud, self-conceited, stubborn hypocrite. 

Yet he had admirers, who praised his humility, 
and modest carriage, and undertook his defence 
with so much warmth, highly approving his project 
of reforming even the grand Calvinistical reformers 
of the United Provinces, that a schism had like to 
have ensued in the Church of Middleburgh. But 
his 8 failed, notwithstanding all the endeavours 
of his frieuds. He was deposed from his ministry 
by the synod of Dort, in May, 1669, having before 
that been suspended from his function by the synod 
of Norde. | 

The sentence of his deposition says, That from 
his first coming into Holland, he designed to reform 
the church, and maintained that this was to be 
brought about by a separation, and setting up a new 
church of the elect;” which he actually began at 
Middleburgh, and in other places. He taught that 
whoever could, or thought fit, should have free li- 
berty to speak in their assemblies, on whatever text 
was proposed. | 

God has been pleased to hear at last the prayers, 
tears, and 
way to a happy separation. This separation has 
been. and now is very advantageous to us, since we 
are about three hundred well chosen members in our 
assembly all elect, and breathing a true. Christian 
Spirit, 


* 


We give thanks to God, who hath chosen us, all 


of one heart and soul, unanimous in. speaking openly 
all truths, remedying all abuses, in doctrine, in ad- 
ministering the sacraments, and in morals, with a 


oans of his little ones, and opened a 


. 
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] ti 0 0 form ourselves accord ing to the 
model of the pHmitive Christians. We meet twice 
a day, morning and evening, and thrice on Sun- 


days. | | 
We do not preach in pulpits, but allsit on benches 
without any difference between the rich and the 
poor, excepting that the pastors, elders, or those who 
speak, sit on a bench made like the rest, but some- 
what higher, in order to be seen and heard. Mo- 
desty, union, humility, zeal and piety) are such 
amongst us, that we Gs give God due praises for 
the establishment of our church. We have several 
doctors and eminent persons, humble, fervent and 

ous. 
” No abuse is tolerated, no excess-allowed in dress, . 
ornaments and vanities; nor are the trades subser- 
vient to them: encouraged. . Our lives are marked 
in every point by the rule and standard of the gos- 
pel and apostolical doetrine, being firmly resolved to 
become a living: representation of the, primitive 
church, in our belief and practice. 

Many. are astonished, but - many a drawn in 
from other places; for God has almost every where 
admitted some to us, and to our spirits. 

Even this day, being the first of the year 1669, 
we met before day-light io explain the sixth and 
seventh verses of the fifth chapter of the first epistle 
to the Corinthians, and are fully bent on casting 
* the old leaven.“ | 

otwithstanding the opposition which Labadie 
met with, yet there were several persons of note 
who embraced his doctrines, and joined themselves 
to his party. Some of whom were expelled France. 

Labadie and Madam Bourignon were contempo- 
raries, but their spirits did not unite... Labadie was 
not spiritual enough. to be her colleague, and too 
stubborn to become her disciple. Both were of an 
artful, troublesome temper, and therefore it was 
impossible that they should agree together. The 
enlightened woman despised the regenerated man. 

At last Labadie died at Alena, 1674, in the arms 
of his beloved Schurman, and left Peter Yvon to 


succeed him, who brought the Labadists together at 
ES N | Wiwen 


U 


Wiwert in Friesland, a manor belonging to the 
family of Somerdyke. He had before spread his 
ſanaticism from Middleburgh to Amsterdam, and he 
had likewise a settlement near Uikrahist, where he 
set up 2a printing-house. From thence he went 
trough Westphalia, and at last to Hamburgh. 
Every where he made proselytes of both sexes, till 
one Anthony de la Margue published his reasons for 
leaving his sect, which although itthrew them into 
disrepute by the discovery then ma yet they are 
not extinct, for some of t are stiff to be found in 
Friesland and Groningen. | : 
These Labadists were always by the Dutch con- 
idered as a sort of Quakers; but although they may 
resemble them in some things, yet in — there is 
a vast difference. We do not know that there were 
ever any of these Labadists in England, and the rea- 


san seems to be, their notions were not known 


during the civil wars, when the soil for new and 
unheard of religions was so rich, that every doetrine, 
however absurd, was embraced as soon as taught. 


Connected with the Labadists, were two small 


dects, formed by Voet, a great lawyer, and Coecceius, 
a celebrated divine. At. first, they a 
things with the Labadists, but at last they quarrelled 
concerning a whimsical method of explaining the 
Scripture. Cocceius pretended to teach the people 
to preach without study or labour; which strange 
agg are always taking with the vulgar, 

think t 

and look upon them as deep mysteries, because they 
are obscure. . . | 


This Singular method is reduced to the following 
head: „ | 


First, the periodical changes of the church. Of | 


the New Testament, which they find in every 
text. : 

Secondly, the types and figures without end 
or measure, drawn from the ancient history and 
worship. „ 

Thirdly, an everlasting affectation of applying to 
Cluist and the gospel. | 5 

Fourthly, discovering modern events in the an- 
cient prophecies. : 
| Lastly, the numberless and exaggerated distinc- 
tions, betwixt the faithful under the Mosaical dis- 
Pensation and Christianity. 5 . 

The explanation of these types and figures always 
Serves to amuse the vulgar, whereas morality 


* _ divinity frequently prove tiresome. After 
0. 35. 
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all, we are not to condernn one side or the other, 
only that we must, according to the design of this 
work, take notice, that the followers of Cocceius 
maintain that the command given to the Jews to keep 
one day in seven for rest, is part of the ceremonial 
law, from the observance of which Christ has freed 
us. That Christ will reign temporally on earth, 
after the destruction of Anti- christ, and that the 
Jews are to be converted at that time. 

One of tlie chief tenets of these people, is to ba- 
nish morality from their sermons, which they look 
For as St. Paul often men- 
tions, that the law is abolished, and its opposition 
to the gospel; so they pretend, that preaching up 
duty and obedience, the justice of God and his rights, 


the awe in which we ought to stand of him and his 


judgments, which are relative to the law, is the 
same as giving a new law to the spirit of slavery, 
by reproaches and threatenings contrary to the gos- 
pel, which breathes only sweetness and grace, 

They say, that Christ dying for us has not only 
taken upon him the punishment due to our sins, but 
our very sins themselves, and draw from thence con- 
sequences against the necessity of repentance. 

Jo conclude our account of this sect, we must 
observe, that many of the ancient Heathens and the 


| primitive Heretics, were such; nay, they are to be 


found among the Heathens in the East-Indies, and 
among the Mahometans. All these novelties take 
their-rise from an unsettledness of mind, from a vain 


desire to be wiser than God has ordained; and in 


this people copy exactly after the conduct of their 


first parents, who, to satisfy their curiosity, eat the 


forbidden fruit, and so involved themselves and their 


whole posterity in ruin. 


From the beginning a rational being, aden by 


easily discern the hand of an intelligent, wise, power- 
ful, and very bountiful creator, in the whole and 
in every part of the fabric of this system that fell 


under his ken; and could as easily discover bis own 


obligations to, and his dependence on that being. 

a we see, by the earliest accounts of 
time that have come to our hands, all mankind, full 
of a persuasion of their dependence, full of reverence 
to the deity, soliciting his favour and protection by 
prayer, by ceremonies, by sacrifices, sometimes hu- 
man, nay of their first-born ; and imputing all their 
favourable or cross incidents, that happened to them, 
to the good- will or displeasure of the sovereign be- 


ing, whom it was their chief study to please. 


It is true, that the notions they generally enter- 
tain of the deity was imperfect, as well as their man- 
| ner 


and the experience of former ages, could 
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ner of gerving him corrupted circumstances chat power, greedily embraced and professed this faith: 


can easily be accounted for from the weakness and | and continued stedfastly in the profession of it, not- 
perverseness of those who took the lead in directing | witastanding the monstrous absurdities with which 
their religious opinions and practices. But still it | the teachers of that faith lcaded it, and the more 
is undeniably true, that the gross of mankind were | monstrous and shocking lives and manners of the 
serious in their belief of the existence of a deity, of | teachers; until of late years, that what ought to 
their dependence on him, and of the occasion they | have been improved into a blessing to mankind, has 
had for his protection and favour. | unfortunately. turned out to their destruction.. 

To this general disposition of mankind it was in | ln the perigdyust mentioned, wicked and voluptu- 
part owing, that the gospel, upon its first publica- | ous men purged wicked and voluptuous courses ; 
tion, made so rapid and surprizing progress. No | and many gros villanies and abuses were daily com- 
man at that time doubted of the existence of a deity, | mitted by profligate men, which the degenerate 
or of man's dependence on him. It was easy to | condition of mankind produced. But still these 
satisfy every one who admitted these propositions, | wickednesses were disguised, disowued, or some 
that mankind, by the corruption into which they | how sought to be atoned for. The villain dissem- 

had fallen, stood mightily in need of some interces- | bled at least, and was forced to wear a cloak of hy- 
sor, some mean by which they might be saved from | pocrisy. No man dreamed of professing apenly, 
the weight of their sins. And it is no marvel, that | that he denied the being of a God, or fs | 
evidence Po to men so convinced, that salvation | dence on, and being accountable to him. And, if 
might be had through Jesus Christ, should be re- | any one was indeed so foolish, as well as impious, 
ceived with gladness. | as to entertain such a. notion, which by the by is 

And accordingly we see, that, in a trifle of time, | with us a question, there was no temptation for ut- 
the herd of mankind, in defiance of all discourage- | tering it; because there was no chance that any one 
ments, and of the most severe persecutions. from d concur in supporting such an opinion. 


& 
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ACCOUNT or THOSE WHO ARE. CALLED” in HOLLAND, 
COLLEGIAN TERS, any. RHYNSBURGHERS.. 


1 people have been settled at Rhynsburgh, |* We must first take notice, that they are much 
above one hundred years, and they meet twice | mistaken. who take it. for granted, that the Colle- 
in every year. gianters and Rhynsburghers are the same, but to 
This is known in the country, for they seldom | clear up this matter, we must put them. in. mind, 
hold their assemblies in public; and it is not much | that the Collegianters owe their name to the man- 
to be wondered at, that foreigners should hardly be | ner in which their small societies were first formed. 
able to know their names. The following account, The nature of these religious meetings cannot be 
however, is authentic, as the author says he had | better described, than by comparin them to the 
been for several years one of the chief members of | friendly societies, which we call clubs. They bave 
their society. > 4 like wise some resemblance to. the ne 
| | wh 
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which we have already mentioned in our account of 
those people; but we shall call them clubs. 

In these clubs, therefore, every man may, and 
has a right to speak concerning whatever religion 
he may outwardly profess, what system soever he 
may follow, and this he may do, let his notious be 
ever so much out of the common way of thinking. 
But this is only granted on condition that he allows 
the scriptures to be divinely inspired. Whether 
ohurchmen or laymen, every one, expluns what 


text he thinks proper, and may utter freely what- 


ever he thinks concerning religion; either in general, 
or in regard to any. particular sect. Women are 
not allowed the same privilege as among quakers ; 
for they must hold their peace, and, indeed, these 
clubs do not pretend to have any thing to-do with 
the spirit or with its impulses. 

When any one of the club speaks, he pretends 
that it is the effect of his meditations on the sacred 
sctiptures, or of his own ingenious discoveries. 
Nor is the club to be kept under subjection by 
any one doctor, or by 


themselves. 


Besides the club at Rhynsburgh, where they are 


most numerous, there-are- many others in several 
towns and villages in Holland, at Amsterdam, Rot- 
terdam, Haerlem, Groningen, Lewardin, and man 
others. As to the villages, the most noted clu 
meeis at Sardan, and is remarkable for being com- 


posed of members who belong to various sects. For, 


lest our readers should ſorget it, we must once more 
put them in mind, that in those clubs only one es- 
sential point is agreed on, the divine inspiration of 
the scripture. 1 hey are at full liberty to explain it 
in what manner they please, and to build any sys- 
tem they think proper upon it. 

Their public exercise begins by reading a psalm 


in prose and singing one in verse. Then à prayer is 
ging 


repeated, which, being ended, the text appointed 
for the christian entertainment is read. The Bre- 
thren present are then invited to make use of the 
freedom granted in those clubs, in stating such ob- 
jections, in making what remarks, or giving what 
admonitions and exhortations they please. If no 
one rises to speak, then those, who were appointed 
to handle that subject, rise and speak to it; for lest 
the club should separate without any. discourse, two 
are always appointed to speak; when they have 
done, silence is kept for a considerable time, then 
any one may make what observations he pleases, to 
what has been said. The whole ceremony con- 
cludes with a suitable application and prayer. 


three or four, who in 
most other assemblies, keep all their discourse to 


f 


| 


_ 
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No register is kept of the names of the members 
belonging to the club, and in reality they are com- 
posed of people borrowed from all sects, in order to 
meet every Sunday and Wednesday. If the diving 


| 28 of holy writ is owned, none of tucm are 
to be called Heretics; just like the sectaries in Eng- 


land, who all acknowledge the authority of the sacred 
Scriptures, and yet in their. explications, all differ 
from each other. 

These clubs were begun about the year 1619, 
and owe their beginning to the spirit of persecution, 
which then raged in Holland, and drove many of 
the people, as it always does, into the. wildest ex- 
tremes., Ihree brothers, of the name of Code, all 
Arminians, were the first founders of these clubs ; 
one of them was a professor of Hebrew, and the 
others were plain husbandmen. They were well 
versed in the scriptures which they had. carefully 
studied. | > | 

Arminianism was then at a low ebb, both be- 
cause it had been condemned at the synod of Dort, 
and hkewise.. upon political accounts, so that when 
any of that profession were discovered, they were 
treated as the enemies of God and society. Ihe Ar- 
minian ministers were forbid preaching under the 
severest penalties. Many of them were banished, 
and others were thrown. into prison. Many of 
them had their goods seized, and rewards were 


| offered for apprehending their persons, while . their 


wives and children were. left unprovided for. All 
this was occasjoned by the cruel acts of the Cal- 
vinistical synod of Dort, which had no more right 
to decide on such things. than the man in tlie 
moon. | | 

The first of these clubs was established at Wor- 
mand, a village where one of the Vander Codes 
lived. A great number of Arminians, who could - 
not then meet openly, nor, indeed privately, . 
for fear of being cast into prison, were overjoyed, . 
at meeting with this opportunity of assembling to- 


gether as friends, under the name of a society very 


common in that country, and in which religion is 
never supposed to be concerned. | be 
When the heat of persecution abated, several of 


the Arminian clergy returned into their. own. coun-. 


„and offered their services as pastors, but were 
col by .Vander-Code, that their new institution be- 
ing. on the model prescribed by St. Paul, did not 


admit of pastors. 4 | 


This club was soon removed to Rhynsburgh, , 
where it increased considerably, and was joined by 
two famous pastors belonging to the Arminians. 


Several other places in Holland followed this ex- + - 


awple - 
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ample, and had also their clubs, which at first were 
frequently disturbed by the civil power, but at last 
' 'S: HT ts n ry 05.5. Pf 00-1700 


connived at. 


This is the best account we could get of these 


clubs, though others pretend that they are of an 
older date, though established on the same plan, 
governed by the: same rules, and grounded on the 
Same expressions of St. Paul. This dispute may 
be ended by owning that the oldest of these clubs 
were made up of Baptists, and some other sectaries, 


and that after all, such meetings may be held durin 


all persecutions, as has always been the case, an 
probably always will be. . 
But these ede were not confined to Holland. 
Grindal, archbishop of Canterbury, in the reign 


of queen Elizabeth, gave great encouragement to 


them. Of these we shall say a few words by way 
of digression. 22 nes Bats GT. 
The time of their meeting was once a month, 


sometimes twice, only churchmen were allowed to. 
speak; the subject, and the persons who were to 


handle it, were appointed before-hand. The youn- 
est of those preachers began, and the others fol- 
kd according to their age, $0 that the oldest 
preached last, recapitulated what the others said, 
commended what deserred it, and censured faults 
with mildncss. | = | 
Their whole discourse was in order to compare 


the text in hand with others, to settle its true and ge- 


nuine sense to the sacred writers aim, the exact con- 
fir mation of the words, the various translations, the 
consequences that flowed from them, and to expose 
the false glosses of Heretics and quibbling doctors, 


who turn the meaning of the sacred scriptures to 


any sense they think proper. | 

But let us now return to the Dutch clubs. 

They made an open profession of toleration so 
far, that in 1677 and in 1680, most of those clubs 
in Holland, contributed largely to the enriching 
and endowing at Amserdam, the college of Orange, 


- which is founded also for the maintenance of or- 


phans, not only of their own: secr, but of others, 


and the same has been done in other places of Hol- 


land. A glorious effect of that humane disposition 


which ought to influence men, notwithstanding all 


the disputes about religion. | 
As for the Rhynsburghers, they are composed 


of people of many different opinions, who from all 


parts meet at Rhynsburgh, as they did in former 
times at Jerusalem. They assembled only twice a 
year, namely, at Whitsuntide, and on the last Sun- 


day in August, to partake of the Lord's-Supper ; 
and whoever leads a regular, course of life accord- 


| 


| 


disputes between the 
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ing to the scripture precepts, may be admitted, 
whatever opinion he may otherwise have, eyen 
about the nalũre and essence of the Sacrament. 

Ihe evening before the communion, they are to 
spend in self-examination, in reviewing their hearts 
and lives. 'Two discourses are preached before the 
receive, the first on the Lord's Supper in el, 


and the second on the death of Christ in particular. 


They likewise explain their motives for meeting to- 
gether in hat village; to unite themselves as Chris- 
tians and brethren, without distinction of parties, 
without declaring themselves some for Paul and 
some for Apollos, as the Jews celebrated their as- 
semblies in their temples together, not minding the 

Pharizets and Sadducees. Ihey 
deplore the evils which flow from schisms. s 
it not much better, say they, to admit every Chris- 
tian, who believes the scriptures, and endeavours to 


live up to its rules according to the law of Christ, 


we therefore jnvite them all to take the commu- 


nion with us, without mending the odious appella- 


tions with which they are bespattered, and without 
giving any room in our souls to that gall of bitter- 
ness, which most men look upon as a proof of thcir 
zeal for the doctrine of Christ.” | | 
These, and such discourses being ended, they 
perform the communion service in Fre same man- 
ner as the Calvinists. Ihe alms collected from the 
faithful are deposited in the hands of the sexton of 
that village, who gives a receipt and distributes it 
to the poor of Rhynsburgh, This solemnity is con- 
cluded with a thanksgiving sermon, just in the same 
manner as among the Calvinists, | 
Next morning they take leave of one another, 
with mutual ener ee 1s: perseverance in the 
true — 13 and faithful service of God. All 
may speak, teach or administer the sacraments, 
yet their functions are generally performed by 
men who are prepared for it, and appointed 
thereto. : Goes „ 
Next to the Lord's-Supper, the only remarkable 
ceremony observed by them, is their baptism, of 
which one of their own members gives the follow- 
ing account. The candidate makes publicly his pro- 
fession of faith on a Saturday in the morning, be- 
fore an assembly of the people held for that purpose, 
A discourse is delivered on the nature and excellency 
of baptism. The minister and candidate go toge- 
ther to a pond behind a house belon ing to the sect, 
which, on some occasions, is ay as a lodging 
house for travellers who have no money to pay for 
resting at the inns. In that pond the catechumen 
is baptized by immersion ; if he is a man he has a 
. s bs 2 + . 7 E BEE walstcoat 
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waistcoat aud drawers; if a woman, a boddice and 
petticoat, with leads at the bottom, for the sake 
of decency, which is rather necessary than other- 
wise. 5 

The minister, in che same dress as the men wear, 
is also in the water and plunges them in it, pronounc- 
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have learned to dissemble better than their ancestors, 
and that this disguise makes some over credulous, 
but devoutly inclined people flatter themselves with 
the hopes that and libertinism lose ground. 
But probably they are most in the right, who think 
that the religion of Mammon does get a superiority 


ing, at the same time, t form used by most Chris- 
tian congregations. I his being over, they put on 
their cloaths, go back to the meeting, and hear an 


over all. e must, however, suspend our judg- 
ment, and desire tliat the grace of God may be grant- 
ed to all mankind. This should be the pious wish 


exhortation to preseverance, in complying with the | of every Christian who desires the salvation of the 


precepts of Christ. A psalm is sung, and the whole 
concludes with prayer. | ; FD 

These are the most singular customs observed by 
chose people, who in Holland are called Collegiau- 
ters and Rhynsburghers. Some have asserted, that 
these sects are much diminished, but this is only in 
the outward appearance; for all our modern sectaries 


human race, without spending his time in conten- 
tious controversy, which can never minister to edi- 
fying. Talking of religion is one thing, obeying its 
rules in sincerity is another. Let this mind there- 
ſore be in us, which was also in Christ Jesus, and 
let us be followers of him as dear children. 
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| 10 people are a sort of Unitarians, and in 

other points of their doctrines they may be 
ranged among the Socinians; for they come the 
nearest to them of any sect whatever. 4 are 


called Polish, because they took their rise in Poland. 
although at present they have churches in many 
parts of Europe. 


They assert, that the doetrine of che trinĩty de- 


stroys the unity of the godhead, and the simplicity | 


of the Supreme Bein adding, that if there are three 
persons, there may be three hundred: and thus a 
perfect system of Politheism, or a plurality of Gods, 


15 established. They pretend, like wise, that the texts 


made use of in support of the trinity, ought to be 
understood in another sense. Thus, when Christ 
says, I and the father are one, they say it means no 
more than that they had one object in view in the 
plan of man's redemption. | 

As for the incarnation. of Christ and his two na- 
tures, they believe that doctrine to be useless to 
mankind, and maintain that it cannot be proved by 


obtaining eternal happiness to believe the mystery of 
the incarnation, the bible would have mentioned it 
as clearly and distinctly as the other truths we are 
obliged to profess openly. But we must not dwell 
too oh on such dangerous blasphemies. They say 
that God does not know before- hand what will 
happen to men, and that the cause of predestination 

is not in God but in man. ; | 
Christ's any Ai mortal, and therefore it was 
necessary that he should suffer death- in common. 
with the rest of mankind; for like the Arians and 

Socinians, they will not acknow his divinity. 
In the preamble of their discipline, they give a 
definition of the Christian religion; it is, they say, 
a rational worship, God being the eternal reason, 
can require nothing eee or absurd, paid to 
God through jesus Christ, there being no other 
name by which men are saved, in spirit to exclude 
ceremonies, and in truth to reject the types and 
shadows of the mosaical law, with the hope of an 
immortal life, because such a worship must ensnare 


* For, say they, had it been necessary for 


us with a study of trust in God's goodness and ex- 
10 C pectation 
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pectation of immortality, in consideration of our 
faithſul compliance with it. > 
But for this end two things are required ; first, to 
admit no doctrine but that of the gospel, and to own 
no other teacher but Christ. The other to raise no, 
building, but upon the foundation of Christianity, 


that is, the true doctrince of Christ, who is, and , m 
watch for the safety of the church, along with the 


ought to be, the theme of all those who profess it, 
Christ being gone to heaven, it became necessary 
that in his absence this doctrine should be preserved, 
and the faithful governed by wise, pious and learned 
persons, who should not be the masters, fathers, or 
princes of the church; for there is one only father 
and sovereign, which is God; one only master which 
is Christ; but they take up the deposit of faith, and 
deliver it to Sthers as they received it. Our depen- 
dence is not on them but on Christ; we do not obey 
them but Clhrist. 

They ought not to exalt themselves above others, 


nor ought the faithful to prefer the one to the other, 


out of a bias or prejudice, in favour of a parucular 
person, to the detriment and injury offered to ano- 
ther. Such behaviour would be a pernicious occa- 
sion of ambition in the church. Obey those who 
are set over you, that is, shew them due respect, as 


being the dispensers of truth. Submit to this same 


doctrine they preach, as from Christ. In a word, 
the church is a monarchy, and Christ is its only 
monarch. iy Ae 

One of their writers divides the whole church 
into six different parts, of which four are to take 
care of the ecclesiastical policy. 


I. Patrons, or Protectors of the church. 
II. The Pastors. 

III The Elders. 

IV. The Deacons. 


The last mentianed and the patrons, are to pro- 
vide for the bodil y wants; the pastors and elders are 
to take care of the spiritual wants. | 

We shall call those patrons or protectors of 
churches, who either build them or keep them in 
decent repair at their own expence. Whether they 
are the fist founders or only carry on the work by 
others. 'Those also who provide a maintenance for 
the pastors or elders, or raise charitable contributions 
for the poor belonging to a particular church, are 
considered as props of the church. We getest 
anarchy as the root of great evils, but we do not 
allow any to usurp the Supreme authority, which 


belongs only to Christ. 


* 
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The protectors and pastors must, or ought mutu- 
ally, to support and pay a deference to each other, 
and all unanimously consent, with joint endeavours, 
to promote the glory of God, and the cause of re- 
ligion. Pastors are the ministers of Christ, and dis. 
pensers of the mysteries of God. They hold the 
rudder of the ecclesiastical commonwealth, and 


elders, and the other members of the consistory. 
The pastors are all equal; their age and labour may 
draw respect and veneration, but do not give them 
any arbitrary authority. The young ones must pay 
great regard to those advanced in years; but they 
ought not to take occasion 2 thence to behave 
haughtily to their younger brethren. Age and ex- 
perience must have somè weight, when it promotes 
the interest of the church, but the advice of the 


consent their counsels are found both profitable and 
adapted to the state of the brethren. 
Such is the account that these people give of them- 


cipline, we should not have much reason to find 
fault with them But to hear the name of Christ 
$0 often mentioned with terms of respect, by those 
very men who mock at his mediatorial office, and 


psalmist, All men are liars.  _ 
'Their elders are described as persons of known 


missioned to govern the church. Age- and riches 
are not considered in that choice, but virtue and 
abilities. Ihe functions of deacons are well known; 
e are the treasurers of their respective churckes, 
and are to give an exact account of what they re- 
ceive for the maintenance of widows, orphans, aud 
other poor. | 26 2: 26138 


vern the policy of cheir churches. | "RI 

The chusing or ordaining of pastors belongs to 
the synod or assembly, who: meet by authority of 
their church, in order to examine representatives on 
this important occasion. Elders and deacons are 
chosen in the same manner. A good life and a 
solid judgment, are the chief qualities requited in 
elders, preferably to learning. Their piety is a tacit 
condemnation of vice, and hinders its progress. 
solid understanding helps them in giving advice, 
and composing eee Deacons like wise may 


and a good conscience, with tried fidelity,” are the 
q . — 2 1 N ce. a a 5 
only necessary dispositions to r offi + 
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younger must not be despised, when by common 
selves; and were their doctrines. equal to their dis- 
despise all his glories, we are led to say with the 


probity, and great experience, who are jointly com- 


These are the duties of the four orders, who go- 


perform their duties without learning. Good sense 
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When a pastor has a call, his election and ordina- 
tion, is performed in the following manner. 


Whether this be done in a general convocation of 
the faithful, or in private and before a small assem- 


bly, prayers and a sermon, with psalms, are requisite 
as in the Sunday's office. © They begin with singing 
and prayer: the faithful are warned and disposed hy 


an exhortation, to the ceremony. Ihe sermon is 


always concerning the duties of a pastor, 'which be- 


ing ended, three pastors rise from their seats, and go 


to the person who is to be ordained, and who at 
that time is kneeling. They lay their hands upon 
him, and hold them on his head till prayers are end- 


ed. These prayers being finished, and the ordained 


person still kneeling, one of the three pastors desires 
the faithful to pray for him. Then all kneel; and 
conclude the ceremony with singing a psalm suita- 
ble to the occasion. 

The sermon includes the mutual duties of pastors 
and elders, with those subsisting between them and 
their flocks. The union that should be found 
among them, which is not to be a blind obedience, 
or slavish, the pastors ruling like fathers with pa- 
tience. That they prefer the interest and welfare of 
the flock to all other considerations, serving the 
church with joy and freedom, not' as mercenary 
| hired servants, but giving good examples in order to 
enforce their instructions, and avoiding to be con- 
cerned in temporal affairs, and worldly cases, lest 
their more essential duties should be neglected. 
Pastoral functions consist in preaching, admini- 
stering the sacrament, visiting the sick, exhorting 
and praying for the faithful. Preaching is one of 
the chief parts of their discipline. Prayers and 
palms, which are said and sung before and after 
Sermon, raises their hearts to the most elevated piich 
of devotion, and inflame their minds with devout 
zeal, The instructions are to be, ö Eb 
First, without any shew of erudition, wholly tend- 
ing to edification. | | 


| Secondly, without disputes, and nothing to be 


mentioned in 
tion. 


them but what is necessary to salva- 


by flowers of speech, or any choice or fine expres- 
Sions. E wp | . 


| Fourthly, without confusion, clear and metho- 


ical, the arguments conclusive, earnestly moving | 


inners to repentance: 
Lastly, Wi 

topics. 9 8 3; : | X 

All their notions concerning divine things are very 

908e and carnal, and it may be justly said of them, 


thout enlarging much on particular 


| 


| 
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that they have no more than the outside of reli- 
10n. ; G21U 10 ISHS Vis ; : 
Þ As they deny all sorts of mysteries in religion, so 
they make very little use of the bible but to suit their 
purpose 7102 Hen Cf Hun n 
In celebrating the sacrament of the Lord's Supper, 
they are plain and simple. They sit found a table, 
covered wich a linen cloth, on which is placed some 
bread, cut into small pieces, and an empty chalice, 
into which the deacon pours some wine; all this 
is decently covered till the hour of communion scr- 
VIESs ti £ W ln 
The pastor stands at the table, and having admi- 
nistered the communion to the others, he then takes 
it himself sitting. Exhortation, prayer, and singing 
of psalms accompany this ceremony, which ends 
with a general blessing. | to Sp 5 
They reject infant baptism, nor will they admit 
any to that sacrament, till they have mad? a profes- 
sion of their faith. When they meet for that pur- 
pose, the pastor explains tlie effects, excellencies, 
and dignity of baptism; makes an exhortation to the 
= and desires that God will baptize them 
with his holy spirit. When all the people present 
have said Amen, the pastor goes into the water, and 
those who are to be baptized, go in likewise and 
kneel. The minister then says, I baptize thee 


with water, in the name of the father, of the Son, 


church- yards, or any where else: for they consider 


and of the Holy Ghost; and may the Lord Jesus 
baptize thee with his holy spirit.“ While he pro- 
nounces these words, he puts one hand on tlie head, 
and another on the chin of the persons to be baptized 
and dips them. Ile then comes out of the water, 
and a psalm is sung, and the whole concludes with 
prayer. i E N 

In the funerals of the Polish Brethren, the follow-. 
ing ceremonies are observed. The relations of the 
deceased are left to their choice to bury either in 


that as an indifferent thing. | 1 
The body of the deceased is placed in its coffin, at 
the door, or in the ground- room of the house, till che 


. . | time of burial. Ihe pastor then begins a psalm, 
Lhirdly, without eloquence, or any ornament 


and sings it with the faithful present. He then 
preaches a sermon, to comfort the relations for their 
loss, and to exhort them to reflect on the uncertainty 
and short duration of human life. . 6 
Then prayers are said, but not for the deceased, 
for they never pray for the dead. All this being 
over, the assembly go out; and the pastor, standing 
at the door, takes leave of the company in the name 
of the deceased. Before the body is put into the 


| ground, another exhortation is made, accompanied 


with 
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with a short encomium on the virtues of the de- 
| ceased, which is generally a piece of fulsome flattery. 
The ceremony is concluded by eating and drinking. 
Wine is given in plenty to those who honour the 
funeral with their presence, to drown sorrow, as is 
the custom of all the northern countries, and as it 
was with many nations of old. | 

Pres what hes been aid of these people, it ap- 
pears plainly, that they are a compound of Arianism 
and Socinianism. "There is no doubt but they think 
they do God good gervice, by inventing a new 
scheme of religion; nor is there less doubt but that 
they look with the most sovereign contempt, on all 
those who differ from them in sentiment. We 
have our Saviour's authority to assert, that many 
shall say unto him, Lord, Lord, have we not cast 
out devils in thy name, and in thy name done 


840 


wonderful things? but he will say unto them, depai t 
from me, I know you not, ye workers of iniquity. 
It would be happy for mankind, were __ attend 
more to the spirit and power of religion to the 
externals. But human nature has. beer the same 
in all ages, and will be the same to the last. 
We shall conclude with one remark, which we 
do not remember ever to have heard made, and that 
is, that the numerous sects to be met with, all pro- 
fessing Christianity, and yet all in one thing or 
other, differing concerning its most important arti- 
cles, are a proof of its authenticity. Were there no 
real coin in the world; there would be none counter- 
feited; and had not r a Divine insti- 
tution, we should not have found. s many men, 


- 


from motives of interest or pride, setting up new 
| imitations of the genuine original. . 
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Du Deists, is meant, those who acknov 
the being of one God, but deny all supernatu- 

ral revelation. | 

We shall consider them in a two-fold light; first, 
as to their principles in general; and, secondly, their 
present state of Europe. or 

The generality of mankind know no difference 
between Deists and Atheists, yet they are widely- 
different; not to say it is hard, even next to an im- 
possibility, that there should be any real Atheists. 
The existence of a supreme Being is so evidently 
proved, the distinguishing characters of good and 
evil, and their consequences are so deeply engraved 
in the conscience of every man, that they cannot 
entirely throw off the notion of a God. Accord- 
ingly, we find that the most unpolished and barba- 
Tous nations have always entertained some belief of 
a godhead, and cannot be looked upon as Atheists. 
The same must be said of the Chinese, of the inha- 
bitants of Japan, and of all idolators; for though 
Tertullian says truly that there is no God, if he is 
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| Atheism then is a chimera, but Deiem is not so; 
to own the being of one God,. to worship him, yet 
so as to embrace, out of policy, what religion 
soever is most in vogue, gnd favoured by the 
government, is as natural to che bent 
of mankind, as to live under that government 
as long as our affairs require it, or our incling- 
tion leads us. As for those, if there be any sue, 
vrhose principles are destructiue of public society, 
they might be thought to go beyond Deism; but 
either they are not serious in their lawless schemes, 
which if successful, would prove their own ruin, 
as well as of the rest of mankind; or rather they“ 
act against their own knowledge, to acquire an 
empty reputation of genseless-wit.. „ 55 
| 82 the other side, both in eivil and ecalesiastical 
soeieties, several are accused of Deism, who are no 
ways guilty of it; and the more they complain of 
such usage, all their protestations serve only $0 


us 


not one; yet it does not follow that all those who 
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Thus afl indifferency as to the various opinions 


which divide christendom, too extensive a toleration 


of all sects, persuasions of divers kinds, such as 
those of the Baptists, Socinians, Remonstrants, &c.. 


Even too much freedom in censuring the faults of 
churchmen, and the quibbles of the schools, are 


looked upon as the worst sort of Deism by fiery zea- 


lots, or over. scrupulous Christians. 

But the sect we are now giving an account of, is 
of a mixt Deism, as is evident by their tenets. The 
ſounders of it, were Pontian of Hattem, and another 


Dutchman named Woutelaer, who, they say, ad- 


ded some of their own notions to the system of Spi- 


nosa, and interlarded the whole with some mystical 
opinions of the Pietists. This sect of Hattem still 
meets, but with so much privacy, that no one is 


admitted to their assemblies, unless he can give evi- 
deut proofs of his being a trusty member of their 


society. This precaution is e, to avoid the 


grievous penalties inflicted upon them by an edict of 
the states of Holland and West. Friesland. which 
orders, that they shall be banished or cast into pri- 
son, and severely punished as enemies to virtue, to 
divine worship, and disturbers of the public peace; 
Fm; books shall be suppressed, and the authors, 
rinters and publishers proceeded against as directed 
in the edict about Spinosism. 8 
Our curious readers may find a full account of 
Baruch or Benedict Spinosa in Bayle's Dictionary, 


to which may be added his life, published by Maxi- 


milian Lucas, one of his disciples; he was born at 
Amsterdam, son of a Portuguese Jew: His bold 
explications of scripture occasioned his being ex- 
communicated, and cast out of the synagogue; to 
avoid their persecutions, after they had obtained his 
banishment, he retired to Rhynsburgh, then to 


V oorburgh, and _ to the Hague, where he died. 
h 


Luca praises much his morals, as to his forgiving 
ich uries, outward neatness, and disinterestedness. 
lle seems likewise, by a conversation which Lu- 


cas relates, to have been of opinion, that God had 


a body, and that there are no substances merely 


Pontian of Hattem had been a minister of Zea- 
land, in the foggy air of which country he invented 
the system afterwards published by his disciple Wo- 
a elaer, who lived at Amsterdam beyond the age of 
tairty-four, and vented his doctrine whilst he sold 
linen. 
he entertained his audience with the following unin- 
_telligible paradoxies. ** e 


1. Every 
No. 36. 
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In the clandestine assemblies which he held, 


criminal thought, word, or action, is | 
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the effect of sin; sin is a privation of God, of soul, 
of life, it is the death of the soul; whoever is sorry 
for a bad thought or desire, is not sorry that 
he is a sinner, but that his sins are discovered, 
and that God has made him know the state in 
which he is. a 

2. Owning criminal thoughts, words, or actions, 


is not a confession of sins; on the contrary, it is a 


denial of being a sinner, since it is a denial of be- 
ing dead; for to be dead and to be a sinner is one 
and the same thing. 

3. All s:nners are equally dead, being all equally 
Sinners; sin may shew itself in one more than ano- 
ther; but it is essential to man, whoever is a sinner 
this day, shall not be more so to-morrow ; the ac- 


tion of man is not to be called sin, that appellation 


belongs only to his state of death. 

4. Actions therefore do not make the sinner; but 
they are sins only, because he was a sinner first; 
sin is the death of man, the actions are only his cor- 
ruption, such corruption as manifests itself x hen 
bodies arg naturally dead. 

5. Works, good or bad, do not change a man; 
they only shew whether he be good or bad, as 
fruits change not the tree. | 

6. Gol is immutable, and suffers no change in 


regard tous, not even by our most criminal actions. 


« He is not angry at man because he has sinned, 


but man sinned because God was angry with him.“ 


Satan says, Man has sinned, let him be punished.“ 
God says, Man is a sinner, that is, he is dead, I 
must raise him to life.“ No man can be pleasing 
to God, till after his renunciation. [7 

7. From thence he concludes, that they who 
condemn their brethren are like the devil, and those 
who are merciful to them resemble God. Man is 
dead by sin, actions which are bad are the corrup- 
tion flowing essentially from death : to be angry at 
bad actions 1s as extravagant, as to be angry at, a 
dead corpse for stinping. * 

8. He calls Christ Peace-maker. It is foolish to 
enquire. what faith a man professes; there is but 
one faith. ** Whoever thinks bhiinself just is quiet, 
he rests, and works no more; his 1epcse is the ef- 
fect of his faith. Those who do not cnjoy rest, 


and go on with works, and do not think themselves 


just yet, but endeavour it, those divide themselves 


into sects, as Catholics, Mennanites, Socinians, Ar- 


minians, &c. they even belong to religions en- 


tirely opposite to Christianity, as Judaism, Maho- 


metanism, and Paganism; yet all these divisions 
make no difference among them; they are all alike, 
says Hattem, they condemn Christ, 
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over again, and make him a liar and an impostor.“ 

9. Ihree persons are one God, who denies one, 
denies all three. Jews, Mahometans, and Socinians 
deny the son, who is the second person of the tri- 
nity ; and therefore they reject God, therefore th 
are Atheists. 
ans are Atheists, says Hattem, because they are not 
at rest in quiet, but take pains to give God glory, 
and to do his will. 

10. God alone can do his own will, man wor- 
ships him and does his will only passively, by re- 
ceiving his impressions, &c. Then all religion is 
only passive. 5 

11. Whoever pretends to any other but this 
passive religion is an Atheist, by calling the will 
of God any other will but that of the creator. 

12. All those who believe tliat God has within 
himself a law which men are required by God 
and obliged to fulfil, are Atheists and Idolators; 


because all religion consisting in this being passive, 


it must be a wild and vain imagination, to pretend 


that religious worship congists in obeying Jaws, 
supposed to flow from God. 


God, unless he is insensible, immoveable, and has 
no desires. | 


14. They have no faith in God, who are dis- 


pleased at any thing that happens; who are not 
satisfied either with their own conduct, or that 
of others; who think they can do more, be 
more holy and happy, and enjoy a more desirable 
$tate. | | 


15. So that whoever desires to be any thing else 


than what he is, does not believe in God, even 
though he should wish a sick person to recover, or 
a drunkard to leave off drunkenness: censures and 
punishments, repentance, desires and endeavours of 
amendment are useless; men by such sentiments 
resist the will of God, and become inflexible to 
it, and consequently are without true faith and 
Athiests. | 5 

16. This indifference ous, according to Hat- 
tem, to make a true faithful equally satisfied whe- 
ther virtue or vice 1s predominant in himself or 
others; passiveness and quiet will be his only 


virtues, these will keep him even from knowing 


evil, and render him pleasing to God the creator, 
whom by the first article of the creed we are to 
believe. 


zuch as those who do them: good fruits cannot be 
expected from bad trees, men are essentially bad; 
it is therefore a wicked opposition to the will 


Catholics, Mennonites and Armini- 
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perfect Athiests, &c. 


| bly Hattem himself did not 
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of God, to require good fruits, and good actions, 
from men. | 

18. The son is the word of God and his wis- 
dom, our prophet and doctor, &c. all the. expres- 
sions of scripture teach us, that believing in him 
consists in receiving his testimony as infallible. 
Now the testimony of the Son of God is that the 
will of God is not in precepts, that our actions are 
not the obedience we owe him: we obey by faith, 
and the will of God is his eternal decree. We are 
neither better nor worse by our actions, . 

19. The corruption of man is according to God's 
will, man is naturally dead, naturally wicked, na- 
turally damned, & c. yet our works are the works 
of the son of God, by which we know we are sin- 
ners, dead, without soul, without God, in a word, 


20. But a true Faithful is not sorry for his sins, 
he owns them, humbles himself in the sight of 
God, acknowledges that he is dead, and that as such 
he can only spread infection, (commits sins) and 
this is all the repentance and confession required. 


| So says Hattem, and adds That no one believes 


13. Then he concludes no one can believe in 


in the Son of God, but owns that he rejects the 


divinity ; to own a God is to deny that one is dead.” 


Who can understand this nonsense ? and what dread- 

ful consequences flow from such principles? | 
21. The love of God and our neighbour does 
_ consist in 3 This would be a * of 
50d's justice; prove only as a disguise of our 
hating he Supreme Being. b 

22. The love of God consists in faith, and that 
is shewed by being pleased with the punishments 
he inflicts, and those are our bad actions. Proba- 
] understand his own 

ex ions. | \ | 

23. The faithful alone are filled, glad, and con- 
tent, &c. All is the work of God, therefore every 
thing pleases them: they are always perfect, be- 
cause they are such as God thought fit should 
be. Their works are their punis ts, they own 


it and thus are justified : they alone are the rege- 


nerate childrcn of God, his heirs, and are e 
united to him by the most tender affection; whic 
Hattem and most Mystics express after the model of 
Solomon's Canticle by the most endearing words 
employed in love affairs. 

These are the chief tenets of Hattem, a stra 


| jumble of Quietism and other heresies, with which 
17. The actions of men are their fruits, and are 


no doubt, our readers are sufficiently tired: These 
sectaries were accused of Atheism and libertinism, 
and no wonder; they supposed every body else to 
be Athiests, and by retaliation che same was objected 

| = 
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to them: again, it was reported that they enlisted 


men in the devil's name, and made them swallow, 
in a glass of wine, a paper with the word devil 
wrote upon it; that their teachers were wizards, 
and used conjurations, which calumnies, if we be- 
lieve this their apologist, had the desired success in 
reducing the Hattemites to fly their country, or to 
abscond. We must not omit letting our readers 
know that Pontian of Hattem had frequented the 
Cocceian schools. 5 

Some pretended wits who have lately renewed in 
Holland the system of the soul of the world, and 
the eternity of both, might with justice be reckaned 
Spinosists and Deists more than Hattem. One of 
them indeed pretends to be far from a Spinosist, by 
establishing some difference betwixt God and nature. 
The same writer maintaias also, that the Trinity is 
only three modifications of the supreme Being; that 
extension is essential to God, and is the second per- 
son; that creation is from all eternity, &c. He and 
some others, namely one Deurhof, have had some 
followers, and held, as they do still, some assem- 
blies, in a very private manner, to avoid the per- 
eue which the magistrates might make against 

m. | | 

The ancient and modern wits have always endea- 
voured to bring into contempt the religions settled 
in every country ; but never thought nt to break 
society upon that account with the rest of mankind. 
And after all their arguments, have been forced at 
last to own the necessity of some religion, not only 


to keep men in awe, and out of fear, but because 
they were convinced of the being of a God by dint | 


of demonstration; when forced so far, they Have 


denied revelation, yet could not avoid acknowledg- 


ing that God might reveal himself by some means or 


other, that being so much above our reach of under- | 


his authority must overcome all objec- 


tions ;. thus these libertines, Deists, pretended wits, 


with their bold enquiries, are reduced to own the 
weakness of their boasted reasonings, and to hum- 
ble themselves under the powerful hand of God. 
They ought like wise to be reckoned Deists, who 
delieve that all religions are equally agreeable: to 
God, provided they are not opposite to 
nature. God they say loves variety in religious wor- 
ship; but if he has revealed any religion, that only 
can be agreeable which he has ee. ; and how 
can man know, without revelation, what exterior 
worship is acceptable to the supreme Being? Th 


also must be deemed Deists, who, as T and and 


Woolston, under pretence of crying down supersti- 
tion, have attacked religion itself, as being loaded 
with ancient errors, ancient frauds, ancient lies, 
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doubt a great evil, fables and stories have brought 


ambition, ignorance, or an over-credylous fear: 


man renders to God what is due to him, submits 


spises the terrors of death; and rejects all false no- 


and go regularly to confession and mass. However, 
| when any of them eome into Protestant countries,. 
| they pull off the mask, and condemn the whole of 


but then it must be remembered, that they get their 


tened to take the person under his care, together 


| by the German traveller Keysler. 
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which by length of time have been taken for truths, 
and which the old heatheaish Romans highly prized; 
and I wish, says Toland, I might not be forced to 
say that Christians do like wise. Superstition is no 


religi 
by a 


into disrepute, and cannot be countenanced 
rational man, unless actuated by avarice, 


We must then conclude, that a truly religious 


himself, and the whole, extent of reason, to his in- 
fallible word; adores bim in spirit and truth; loves 
him, without seruile fear, out of gratitude, and 
duty; expects all good from his bountiful hand; des- 


tions of an inemorable fate. | 
We come now to consider the present state of 
Deism in Europe, with its causes and consequences. 
In Italy almost all the learned are Deists, except 
the clergy, whose interest it is to be otherwise. 
The Italian Deists are however arrant hypocrites, 
for they conceal their real sentiments while at home, 


Christianity. 
In France they are more numerous than in Italy, 
and many of them have written considerable works, 


works printed in Holland. There is not, that we 
know of, one polite French author in the present 
re but is a Deist; and we are sorry to add, that 
e worst of their books are translated into our lan- 
uage, and many of them have been recommended? 
y à noble lord, more celebrated for what is vul- 
arly called wit, than for either virtue or piety. 
ob. of these books have been brought into our 
schools, and the youth of both sexes have greedily 
drank the deadly poison. What is here said, the 
author knows to be true; for going one day to visit 
a young person to whom he was guardian, he heard 
the dancing- master recommend some of these de- 
istical books. Fired with indignation, threa- 


with five more, away from the school, which had 
such a good effect, that the books never made their 
appearance. | 

As for. the cause which promoted Deism in Ro- 
man Catholic countries, we shall now consider 
them, because they differ much from what is at- 
tended with- the same effect among Protestants. 
And here we are extremely happy in being assisted 


Every 
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Every one knows, says Mr. Keysler, that no 
books in defence of the Protestant religion, ate per- 
mitted to be sold in Roman Catholic countries. 
Now as these men of learning read the Bible in the 
original, and as they are well acquainted with the 
fathers and church history, so they are convinced 
that the Romish church at present, has no connec- 
tion wich what it was at the time of the. emperor 
Constantine the Great. Under these circumstances 
they have no Protestants to converse with, nor have 
they an opportunity of perusing such elaborate trea- 
tises as have been written against the pope and 
the church of Rome. | 7 
Thus left in the dark, the poison sinks deep into 
their minds; their prejudices become strong. and 
although they dare not openly mock the priests and 
their trumpery, yet they secretly despise them, and 
in their writings let loose against then all the effu- 
sions of wit, and the virulence of satire. In vain 
are these men referred to the writings of Protestants, 
when they come into countries where they can be 
procured. These prejudices have sunk too deep, 
they shut the eyes of their understanding, and un- 
fortunately it happens, that most of our controversial 
writings are not the most engaging. This is un- 
doubtedly much to be lamented, but we have many 
things to lament that cannot easily be remedied. 
Such are the causes which promote Deism in the 
Roman Catholic countries, and let us now see what 
are the effects. Nine . 

A disregard for Divine revelation first leads to a 
settled levity of temper, and that levity gradually. 
carries on the person to pay but littie regard to moral 

duties, although they profess themselves to be pro- 
ſessors of natural religion. They lock every thing 
that is serious, because they have- found the Ro- 
mish priests to be erre neus. They have not that 
strength of mind to consider that the trath .is not 
lost, thouga many impostors have done all in their 
power to darken it. Devotion is coasiderel with 
them as a trifle, an l their con lugt, as well as their 
conversation, poisons the rising generation. ; 
Let yy now consider the state of Deism in our 
country, with its causes and consequences, 

Ine first Deistical write: that ever appeared in Eng- 
land, was lord Herbert of Cherbury, a great states- 
man, ami brother to the pious George Herbert, 
author of the Divine Poems. 'Fais learned noble- 
man, in his early youth, contracte: the most invete- 
rate prejudices aga as the Chiistian: religion, and 
the cause seems to have been the following. When 
his lordship was a young man at: the university of 
Oxtord, he saw many melancholy instances of the 
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abuse of clerical power, in the bishops of the esta - 


blished cburch persecuting the Puritans. He knew 
that this was contrary to the spirit of the gospel, 


and here was the rock upon which he split. Had 


he considered things in a calm, dispassionate man- 
ner, he would have been led to believe that the un- 


worthy conduct of corrupt priests should never in- 


jure the cause of Christianity; on the contrary, it 


scems rather to establish it, ſor if there was no truth 
in Christianity, why so many impostures from time 


to time, attempting to 


name, upon mankind? - + 5 | 
His sentiments, however, took the wrong bias, 
and he considered the whole of Christianity as a 
et this nobleman was one of the most 

-arrant eathusiasts in the world. 
The next deistical writer was the famov%,Haghs 
of Malmesbury, who opposed Christian; *eon- 
sequence of having read some treatises writ on 
absolute predestination. He said, that if Gogg had 


impose under that sacred 


| appointed all things, consequently mankind laboured 


under an invincible necessity. In this instance, 
perhaps, Hobbs was not a fool, at least he acted con- 


sistent with the nature of the principles laid down 
by the Predestinatians; and we will venture to afhrm, 
that no man can believe that doctrine, without ad- 


mitting of a necessity. And if a necessity is once 
admitted, then there is an end of all exhortation, 
because the freedom of the human will is destroyed. 
But the most striking case we shall mention is 
that of lord Bolingbroke, and we may venture to 
afſirm, that it applies to almost all the cases in Deism 
durigg the present age. | 3 
Wfngbroke had been brought up in the: house of 
his grandfather, sir Henry St. John, who was lord 
keeper of the great seal under Oliver Cromwell. 
The young man was of a lively disposition, but there 
were seldom less chan thirty dissenting ministers at 
his grandfather's table every dag. 
The young man saw into the duplicity of some 
af these, he became tired of their insignificant ex- 
hortations and more than mock prayers. He im- 
agined that the Presbyterian ministers visited his 
grandfather with no other view besides that of filling 


U pockets and their bellies, while their poor at 


home were not considered. And is this Christianity 
said he? then let me be an Heathen Me are sorry 


to say that his lordship was as good as his word; 


for he hall no sooner compleated his studies, than he 
undertook to publish a work in order to prove che 
falsity of the Mosaical history. It. is certain, that 
bis lordship's treatise on that subject is one of the 
most feeble in argument that ever yet N w/ 
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That celebrated deist Voltaire, with all his errors, 
was sensible of what is here advanced, and therefore 
in his philosophy of history he has recourse to ano- 
ther way of argument. | 
Bolingbroke was gross in his attacks, merely be- 
cause he had detected some hypocritical ministers ; 
but Voltaire was sly and artful, because he knew 
chat the only way to undermine the Christian system 
was to act in a double, concealed manner. 'This 
naturally leads us to consider the concluding part of 
the argument, by pointing out those modern prac- 
tices which promote Deism in the present age. 

It may seem perhaps strange to those who have 
not given themselves much trouble to think, that 


men, who have had the advantages of a liberal edu- 


cation, who have investigated every part of civil and 
ecclesiastical history, who know the tempers and 
_ diggesitians of men, who are not in the least un- 
acquanyed. with those evidences which support di- 


vine t$vel>tion; we say, it may seem strange, that 


such chen *hould reject the Christian system. But 
there Fre causes, which although little understood, 
ye! [rally exist. 1 43 * 0 

A ürst, the conduct of many of our clergy 
contributes towards promoting Deism. The cold 
and indifferent manner in which they perform their 
duty, the little regard they pay to the pastoral care, 


and above all, their avaricious dispositions open the 
mouths of blasphemers, and induce them boldly to 


tell the clergy, that if they were not impostors, 
they would act in the same manner as they taught. 
Look in the second place, the wicked lives of 
those who make pretensions to high attainments in re- 
ligion, serve much towards the promoting of Deism. 
e Deists have learned what is asserted in the 
New Testament, namely, that every Christian is a 


new creature. Now as these high pretenders to 


religion as so far from being better in their conver- 


sation than they were before they assumed this new 
character, consequently they tell them that their re- 


ligion is no more than a system of imposition; for, 


say they, unless religion serves to make us better 


than we were before, where is the necessity for a 
change? Here the Deists do not consider that all 


mere pretenders to religious attainments, have no 

religion at all; whereas, the life of the real Christian 
is hid with Christ in God. They should consider 
the tendency of religion, and not the conduct of its 


corrupt professors. Let them say, is it of diyine 
original ? then let me embrace it, although I shall 
be obliged to sit down in this world with hypocrites, 
and be ranked among many thousands of those, 
who, professing the name of Chris, would put him 
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into human nature, an 


to death were he to come in the flesh a second time, 
as the Jews of old did. N 

Thirdly, as there is not a single crime that can 
disgrace human nature, but has been committed by 
those men who are called religious, so our poor, 
unthinking, young gentlemen, who have received a 
good education, look upon the whole Christian re- 
ligion as a cheat. The consequences flowing from 
aff these baneful principles are many, but we shall 
only take notice of a few. 
| 5 as men are led to consider religion with con- 
tempt, so they pay little regard to moral duties; and 
we have thousands of Deists amongst us, who know 
not the meaning of the word. Jo despise religion 
is no new thing, for ever since man lost his original 
righteousness, K has had a stronger desire to evil 
than to good, Strange contradiction in human na- 


ture, to prefer misery to happiness: for men to set 


their own knowledge up as superior to that of 
God. 


A second consequence is, that men * 8 


general, all those duties they owe to their families; 
why should a man labour in this world who has no 


hopes in death. The believer looks upon himself 


as an accountable being: the Deist, notwithstanding 
his pretensions to a belief of a future state of rewards 
and punishments, dies without hope; not giving 


himself an opportunity to enquire, or time to con- 


sider things in a proper manner. He forms his no- 
tions of Christianity not from the religion itself, but 
from the wicked lives of corrupt er wan | 
A serious enquirer after truth would never seek 
for information but at the fountain head. He 
would go to the sacred Scriptures; and having ex- 
amined the evidences which support them, he would 
rest satisfied, and leave false professors to answer to 
God. We shall conclude this article concerning 
the Deists, in the words of the late pious and learned 
lord president Forbes, a gentleman who saw deeply 
f who defeated the Deists 
with weapons they were unacquainted with. 
Atheism, Deism, and the whole train of opi- 
nions that attend what is commonly called Free- 
thinking, flow from a settled disbelict. and contempt 
f revelation. 1 


This belief is, in a great measure, owing to the 


want of a fair and unprejudiced examination of the 


numerous and various proofs and evidences, that 
support the truth and authority of the scriptures. 


But it is chiefly grounded on a firm persuasion, 
that human understanding is a sufficient guide to man, 
and the test and measure of matters of all belief; so 


«that we are at liberty, nay indeed bound, to reject 
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whatever does not answer those notions, which, by 
what we call reasoning, we have fixed. 


That modern discoveries, the fruit of genius and 


application only, have fixed and determined to a 


certainty the laws and causes of the principal opera- 


tions, and phenomena of nature, which were wholly 
unknown to the ancients, and mistaken by the 
authors of the books which are received as revela- 
tion. 


That therefore these books, so far as they give 


accounts of nature, contrary to experience, and 
demonstration resulting from it, are false; and con- 
sequently can, in no other point, pass for infalli- 
ble. | 


That the scriptures relate a great many marvel- 


laus, improbable, nay incredible transactions, which 
do not seem to be directed to any purpose, suited to 
sovereign wisdom and goodness; and to contain a 
world ot institutions, laws, observances, and cere- 
monies, which to Freethinkers appear absurd, frivo- 
lous, and ridiculous ; unworthy the supposed author 
and improper to attain the proposed end. | 
When any apparent mistake in natural philosophy 
is objected to the scriptures, the ans wer commonly 
given is, in my opinion, stronger than the objection, 
according to the views of the disputants on either 
side; that these things, being incidental only, are 
spoken ad captum humanum, and accommodated to 
the understandings of those, to whom they were 
only delivered; though, I confess, it would be a 
much more comfortable answer, if it could be said, 
and proved, that the things objected to are true. 
| When Freethinkers ground themselves upon any 
- improbable, or, as they will call it, incredible or 
absurd relation, there is no answering them without 
. bringing together, and laying before them, the whole 
evidence that serves for supporting revelation: which 
when poised in the scale against all objections of 
this kind that ever have been made, in my opinion, 
may certainly outweigh them; but, the misfortune 
is, the objection glares, can be taken in by a very 
moderate capacity, and 1 no learning, and 
but little attention to comprehend it; whereas, with- 
out long study, great learning, close attention, and 
a dispassionate and unprejudiced examination, Os 
evidence for revelation cannot be collected and 
weighed. Whoever therefore lets. 1.85 strength 
of the objection, and, for want of learning or atten- 
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tion, not to speak of natural prejudices, either can- 
not, or will not give himself the trouble to collect 
and weigh the proofs on the other side, must neces- 
sarily give it against revelation,” and fortify himself 
in his incredulity. 5 

And to this it is owing that all those, who, in this 
indolent and luxurious age, pretend to politeness, 


and aim at knowledge, and the reputation of un- 


derstanding and science, without any interruption 
to their pleasures or pursuits, take up with objec- 
tions against revelation, without the painful exami- 
nation of the evidence that supports it, look down 
with contempt on believers, as a parcel of prejudiced 
enthusiasts, and inlist themselves with Freethinkers, 
as the honestest, wisest set of men living. 

And when men, carried by pleasures, or sunk in 


indolence, settle once upon these notions, every in- 


stitution, ordinance, or ceremony, appointed in 
scripture, for which Christians cannot, or do not, 
assign an adequate use or end, becomes fresh matter 
of ee and tends to rivet and confirm infide- 


his facility of receiving and taking up with ob- 
jections, and the criminal indolence and neglect of 
those who do not give themselves the trouble to ex- 
amine, with due care, the merits of the answer, has 
been long complained of, and lamented by all who 
wish well to mankind, but hitherto in vam: some- 
thing more than argument must intervene to cool 
them in the pursuit of pleasures, to rouse their at- 
tention to their real interest, and to determine them 
to search with care and industry, before they will 
let in so much as a suspieion that their objections 
are ill founded; or those objections. must be over- 
orter mean than the 
complicated evidence for the authority of revelation, 
else the objectors will never give themselves the 
trouble to discover their mistakes. 

To what has been here advanced concerning the 
Deists, we must add, that they have for some years 
had a chapel at Mary-le-Bone, where we can only 
Say, that the discourses delivered are far below Hea- 
thenism. We take up the writings of a Seneca and 
an Epictetus, & c. with pleasure, and we can find no 
fault with them because they knew no better, but 
we lament to find men living under the gospel ad- 
vancing notions subversive of it. fa 
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' FT HERE is not in the whole world, either a trade 
or a profession, whether civil or religious, but 
engrossers will be found among them. We have 
popular physicians, popular lawyers, and popular 
divines, all of whom may be considered as engros- 
sers. But here we have an instance of one single 
Sect engrossing, as it were, to itself a title claimed 
in common by all the rest. | 7 
Philadelphiaus signify Lovers of the Brethren; 
and it is well known, that all sects whatever love 
their brethren, if we may believe themselves; nay 
they all acknowledge it as a duty to do so, although 
we know that very few of them pay any regard to 
it, unless they are rich; then indeed es (is. many 
friends, but to use che words of tlie wise man, 'The 
or is abhorred of his neighbour.” However, 

t us proceed with this new religion. * 

The Philadelphians took their rise only a few 
years ago, having at their head a disaffected clergy- 
man of the church of England. Their form of 
worship resembles that of the Dissenters in general; 

but as for their preaching, it is perhaps 5 most 
extraordinary thing in the world. But of that we 
shall take notice Aerwün dt. * 

In the mean time, we have made ourselves per- 
fectly acquainted with every thing belonging to 
these people; and so far are they from being what 
they call themselves, namely, Lovers of the Brethren, 
that, properly speaking, they have no brethren at 
all. This will appear the more evident, when it is 
considered, that they are not incorporated into one 
body, as most of the other sects are. Their congre- 
| 9 consists of all those who please to come, let 

lem be of any denomination whatever. Indeed, 
there is one thing constantly expected, and that is, 
that they would bring some money along with 
them for the support of the preacher. And here it 


is necessary to observe, that among all the sects in 


this nation, we know of none who preach gratis, ex- 
_ Cept the Friends and the Sandimanians. All others 
must have money, otherwise they can have no ac- 
commodation. Nothing is more common than to 
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hear some of our modern sectaries condemn the 


conduct of Simon Magus, for offering money for 
the Holy Ghost, and yet we never find that they 
refuse to take money when they administer their 
Spiritual consolations; nay, they frequently de- 
mand money, and that in a too peremptory manner. 

All the money collected at the Philadelphian 


meeting is given to the minister, who agrees to pay 


the rent out of it; but he generally insinuates him- 
self so far into the good graces of his hearers, that 
they pay it for him. | | 

They have no church discipline, which indeed 
would be altogether unnecessary, especially where 
there is not a church; for these Philadelphians 
are not a church; they are not a body collective, 
but their meeting is open to all comers. The peo- 
ple do not so much as know one another, and the 
minister is so sensible of this, he frequently advertises 


his sermons in the public papers. The novelty of 
the name leads many people to the place, who genc- 


= 


rally return as uninformed as they went. 

When they first made thair appearance, we were 
led to believe that they had chosen their name from 
the common meaning of the word, namely, that 
they lived in love and friendship hy es as all 
Christians are commanded to do. But no such 


thing was intended, for the minister is with respect 


to church government, a Latitudinarian, that is, he 
does not desire to have any connection with church. 


fellowship, but to range at large, submitting to any 


form that his people may chuse to prescribe. 

This indeed is too much the characteristic of 
many modern sects. It discovers no small share of 
worldly wisdom, for when people enter into con- 
nections, as all churches should do, then it is gene- 
rally expected that they walk by some rule and mind 
prescribed duties. And among these, what could be 
more important than that of providing for the poor. 
Now, in order to avoid this very disagreeable and 
very troublesome duty, nothing can better suit the 
purpose than to preach at large, without being con- 
cerned with any church whatever; for if the 3 

| | Wi 


* 
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will not come to hear them, and give them money, 
they can keep their sermons to themselves. 
We come now to consider their manner of preach- 
ing, and previous thereto, we must ask our readers 
a few questions; for we have some reason to believe, 
that we have more sorts of readers than one. | 
And now good reader, if you arc a Roman Ca- 
tholic, there can remain no manner of doubt but 
ou have read Dr. Chaloner's Catholic Christian 
instructed. If you are a Lutheran, you must have 
read Dr. Rambach's treatise on the sufferings of 
Christ. If you are a church of England man, you 
must have read Haywood and Attersole; and, if a 
Dissenter, Keach and Mather undoubtedly grace 
your library. 'These are admirable writings in their 
own way, and we are certain they have their ad- 
mirers. But now reader, we will lead thee within 
the veil, and shew things unknown to thee before. 
The preacher of the Philadelphian meeting, not 
content with what has been advanced by the writers 
already mentioned, has improved the notions of all 
those who have gone beſore him. The fundamental 


principles upon which his religion is founded, are 


the following. . 

First, that there was an oral tradition, or unwrit- 
ten law from the fall of man to the days of Moses: 
and that this unwritten law was what the pattiarchs 
adhered to. | | 

Secondly, that the delivery of the law to Moses, 
was nothing but a re- publication of the old oral law, 
and that there was no difference between the service 


of the tabernacle and the worship performed by the | 


patriarchs. 


Lastly, that there were so many mysteries con- 
tained under the Levitical ceremonies, that if people 


would carefully attend to them, they would find 
in the 1 concealed under them. 
th 


every thin 
Thus for instance, the crossing the red-sea, points 
out conversion; the journey through the wiſderness, 
human life; the crossing of Jordan, death; and 


taking possession of the holy land, everlasting hap- 
But these are trifles to what we are going | 


piness. 
to relate. 


The Philadelphian minister sees wonders in the 


Sounding of the ram's horns, in the new moons, in 


all the washings of the priests, in the turtle doves 


and young pigeons, in clean and unclean beasts, and 
a thousand other things too numerous to mention. 
This allégorical interpietation of scripture has how- 


ever a strong effect on the intellects of weak people. 


And here it is su-prising to consider, in what man- 


ner we poor bewildered creatures form our notions | 


of religion on many occasions. 
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keep the Jews a distinct people from the Heat 


Thus we are not content with common explana- 


| tions of the obvious sense of scripture, but we must 
have recourse to far-fetched allegories and hidden 


mysteries. However, the ceremonies were in pait 
a type of the gospel, yet divine wisdom had some- 
thing else in view, in prescribing them ; 1 to 
ens 
around them. Nay, in some cases there was a phy- 
sical necessity in it. Such was tlie state of the coun- 
try, such was the effect of the climate, that had 
they been permitted to cat swine's flesh, it might 
have proved fatal and prejudicial to their health. 

It was che same with blood, which they were 
prohibited from eating, because it filled the body 
with corrupt particles. Some of the types indeed 
were significant; but we are of opinion that a single 
allusion to them, in a sermon occasionally, is enough. 


To dwell half an hour or an hour upon them, is to 
prevent the preacher from making 


| | practical im- 
provements. Ii leads the people into all that wild- 


| ness which is calculated to seduce their minds from 
the truth, and makes them believe they see wonders 


where none ever existed 3 
It is allowed, that in private meditation, allegory 


is delightful, and it may even serve to kindle devo- 
tion in the heart; but those things should be kept 


within proper bounds. There are many things that 


| we may know, that ought not to be made public. 


We ought to be extremely cautious in all things of 

that nature, and therefore let our words be few. 
We shall conclude our account of these people by 

observing, that as they are not properly a commu- 


| nity, so there is reason to believe, they will die away 


with the present generation. We have, in the course 
of this work, said so much concerning new reli- 
pions, that we shall not here re- assume the subject. 
f a general toleration of all religious sentiments has | 
encreased in this country the number of new reli- 
gions, we must acknowledge that these new religions 
ve soon fallen into decay. And here. we cannot 
mw remembering the words of the wise doctor Ga- 
malial; © Let all new religions alone; for if they 
are of men, they will vanish away to nothing; 
but if they are of God, they will flourish and be 
established. 3 . 
When the toleration act, first took place, there 
were but few sects among the dissenters in England, 
but they encreased amazingly soon after. The rea- 
son is obvious. Before the revolution they had no 
opportunity of planning schemes for new religions; 
but no sooner did that desirable event take place, 
than they all set up for themselves on separate 


greedily 


| foundations. And yet although some of these were 
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greedily embraced at first, yet many of them are ] it were, tired of new religions. They have made 
now sunk into oblivion, and probably more will | experiments, and they have cut their fingers. In 


2 soon follow their example, This much is certain, | other words, they have been misled, and they are - * 
that the people of the present age have become, as | determined to be on their guard for the future. 


On 


NE 
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| WHO ARE COMMONLY CALLED GypsIEs. 


all nations, our readers may wonder to see them 

ced among fanatics and enthusiasts: yet we are 
obliged to give an account of them, by reason of 
their origin, which has some remarkable particulars 
in it. We give them the 3 of Bohemians, 
but the Germans call the Zigenners, from which 
the Italians name them Cingares. Borel informs us, 
that Boem, in the old language of the Gauls, signi- 
fies bewitched, which seems to agree with the no- 
tion of common people, that they can foretel what 
is to happen, discover hidden things, and are well 
versed in witchcraft. They go from place to place, 
having no fixed abode, as'the ancient Germans did, 
and, in the north, the Druidesses, the Sybils, the 
| Voles and Fairies, so often mentioned by the Gauls. 
Their first rise seems awing to the remains of the 
Druids, who were brought into so much contempt 
by Christianity, that having lost all credit and power 
in the towns and cities, they were obliged to dwell 
in caves, and to wander about the country. Beg- 
gars and vagrants are apt to associate together, which 
renders it probable, that others from Africa and Asia 
may have joined themselves to those Druids; for 
instance, = Kaulits of Persia, who, like our Bo- 
hemians, run about the country, live in other soli- 
tary places, and have no religion or public worship, 

or rules, or any laws: They swarm over all Persia, 
and from thence spread southward to Arabia and 
Egypt, northward to Tartary, and more distant pla- 
ces. Accordingly they are called Gypsies, upon the 
=—_ account tor which the Saxons call them 'Tar- 
No. 37 . 


Tan sort of people being the dregs and sink of 
P 


. 


10 F 


tars. Our over-credulous ancestors vainly imagined 
that those Gypsies or Bohemians were so many spies 
for the Turks, and that in order to expiate 4 the 


crimes. which they had committed in their own, 
country, they were condemned to steal from and rob 
A rare penance | We have per- 


the Christians. 
formed such another, though in a nobler and more 
heroical manner, by taking the cross, and making 
war against those Infidels. But our opinion, that 
the Bohemians come from the southern parts of Asia 
and Africa, which our forefathers did not distinguish 
from Egypt, before the way of going to the East- 


Indies by the Cape of Good Hope was found out, 


is grounded on the testimony of one of the most 


ancient authors who wrote concerning them. He _ 


relates, that in 1433, the Ciganes, who pretended 
they were. Egyptians, came into Germany; and 
according to another writer cited by Pasquier, they 
likewise came into France much about the same 
time. The story is somewhat curious: They 
were, says that author, by extraction, of the lower 
Egypt; and having abjured the Christian faith, were. 
drove from their native country, became miserable, 
and an abomination to all mankind: the then em- 


ror rejected them also, as other Christian powers 


bad done, and told them they should go ta the holy 


father at Rome. They went, confessed their. sins, 


and he enjoined them to go and travel about the 
world, doing penance, not lying in a bed, &c. This 
they performed for five years before they came to 


Paris; the chief of them arrived there on the seven- 


 teenth of August 1427, the rest on the day of the 


decollation 
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that the cars of all of-them were bored through, ad, | 


Bulgaria, &c. who were mistaken for Sectaries and 


catalogues have liberally destowed a great number 


prosecuted, from Pagans and Idolators, as they were 


%% 


decollation of St. John.” The same writer says 

had a ring, sometimes two, at each ear; their com- 
wexion was very black, and their hair frizzled; the 
women also very black and ugly, and their hair like 
a horse's tail. The habit of these women was of 
old coarse flax; some of them were witches, and 
looked into peoples hands to tell them their fortunes. 


In a word, these Egyptians, banished apostates, des- 


pised by all mankind, and condemned by the pope to 
a wandering life, bear a vast resemblance to our 
Bohemians. After all, the said author cited by 
Pasquier says, the pope did excommunicate them, 
and all those who had their fortunes told them, and 
that from Paris they weut to Putoise, on Lady-day. 
in September, 1428. IM og 
We ate inclined to trace the origin of the Bohe- 
mians still higher than those Egyptians, the ancient 
Druids, the dn of Persia, or the Uxians of 
Armenia: Why may they not owe their rise to the 
Messalanians, wandering and dispersed in Thracia, 


— — 


Heretics of divers kinds, under the name of Mani- 
chæans, and upon whom the compilers of Heretical 


of odious appellations ; by which, im process of time, 
they became more black and hateful to orthodox 
Christians, than the very devils in hell. The Mes- 
salians are supposed to have had their beginning un- 
der the reign of the emperor Constantius: They were 
but few at first, their number encreased gradually, 
and when they were taken notice of, as the writers 
of the fourth age charged them with the most of the 
Manichzan principles, they were reckoned amongst 
those Heretics. The first penal laws against Schis- 
matics and Heretics were enacted at that time, and 
put in execution against the Messalians, who being 


thought to be rather than Christians, became most 
orthodox Christians out of fear or self- interest. 

As the Messalians are mentioned here only as 
bearing some resemblance to the ' Bohemians, we 
shall only relate what may evidence their confor- 
miry of sentiments and practice. They did not work, 
and lived by the alms which they received, to imi- 
tate the apostles whom Christ had forbid having any 
possession. This constant idleness, their voluntary 
poverty, their contempt of all the conveniences of 
life, and of all government, conld not but lead them 
by degrees into a total neglect of discipline, and of 
all laws: This an, great crimes and disorders 
in their society; and among the sincere Messalians, 


many others crept in who minded nothing less than | 
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their prayers. They were therefore aceused both of 


living together without observing any order, any 


rule, or even the most common decency, and of 
being true Cynics, who after wandering all day in 


the fields, met at night, and lay in the same place, 
without any regard to age, sex, &c, The orthodox 
moreover charged them with maintaining that we 
ought always to follow the dictates of nature, to eat, 
to 3 to ease one's self when it requires it, and 
that no fast is to be observed, but when necessar 

for the preservation or recovery of health. Besides 
all this, the orthodox of those days reproached them 
with their meetings and nocturnal ſeasts, in which 
the Pa had heretofore taxed the Christians, and 
which have since been laid to the charge of other 
modern Heretics, to render them more odious to the 


Roman Catholics. 


We find in Italy, about the close of the thirteenth. 
century, some Fraticelli, who were also called Bi- 
zoqui, that is, bigots orclownish, upon account of 
their unpolished way of life, or because they pre- 
tended to a greater and more refined devotion. The 
other name of Fratricelli, that is, little brothers, 
either was given them because the first of them were 
monks, or rather it is the same as the name of Adel- 
phian, which was bestowed upon the Messalians: 
We shall soon see that there was some comformity 
of sentiments betwixt them: Their chief doctors 
were Pietro Maurato and Pietro di Foſſombrone: 
but an apostate monk from the convent of Pongi- 
lupi, was their ringleader; at least it is 80 reported. 
Be that as it will, these Fraticelli wandered about 
the country like the Messalians, to avoid the perse- 
cutions raised against them, upon account of their 
lewd life, and of the errors which they held, the 
necessary consequence whereof was their shocking 
disorderly behaviour. Both the Fraticelli and Mes- 
salians pretended that all goods ou to be in com- 
mon, and condemned living by the work of ones 
hands. They denied all obedience to magistrates, 
allowed a plurality of wives, and those to be in com- 
mon : to which the Grecian and Italian orthodox 
added the heinous imputation of holding their meet- 


by in the night, to be more at liberty to commit 


1 

all sorts of crimes. We have informed our readers- 

that some ringleaders of the fanatical Baptists, and 
several of their followers, were guilty of those three 

capital errors: which may serve as an mdirect 

proof that the Fraticelli and Messalians probably 

might not be accused without some grounds; and, 


by consequence, as a justification of the severities 


used against them. But, after all, it must be owned, 


* some particular persons might live and die — 
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& 
that sect, without being acquainted with the bad 
principles of their evil tendency, as but too many do 
even amongst the orthodox; and though Heresies 
ought to be detested, certainly the inveterate hatred 
against the persons is highly to be avoided. 

But to return to our Messalians of Greece and of 


the East, and to our Italian Fraticelli: If there were 


amongst them so many professed libertines, as the 
historians and controvertists of those times mention, 
2 joĩned to the persecutions raised against 
hem, may have been the occasion of their actually 
putting in execution all the enorrnities of their false 
| tine. A young person, for instance, commits 
a crime, and by that infamous action loses his repu- 
tation; he is despized, abandoned by every one; 80 
out of despair runs head long into ruin and misery. 
This example needs no further comment. 
We must likewise take notice here, that both 
ancient and modern controvertists have often repre- 
sented 8ects and heretical systems as more dangerous 
than they appear to have really. been, Some may 
pretend to excusc this fault u colpur of an un- 
4342 —— Heresy: but zeal ought not to 
be bitter, or to destroy charity ; and whilst a fiecy and 
subtile controvertist inveighs too harshly against 
the venom of an erroneons opinion, he often does 
more mischief to publie society, than the very per- 
E. RY 
d p ight as easily have dropped it, if 
n not, such is human frailty ! 
prompted him to maintain it with obstinacy.. This 


same false zeal has often made the said writers tax | 


one and the said seot with maintaining inconsistent 
and evidently contradictory opinions; it cannot be 
denied that iniquity belies itself; scriptures says it, 
and we daily experience it. But that so many in- 
consistent propositions should so often be justly charg- 
ed upon one and the same sect, is not very much 
do be credited. The authors of those imputations 
have been sensible of this defect in the accounts b 
them given; and instead of owning. honestly their 


mistake, have invented new names of derision and | 


conigmpt, to upbraid the sects which they had ac- 
cused e ee of such palpable contradictions: 
Thus the Manichzans, the Messalians, &c. were 
called by a name which. in Greek signifies a mix- 
ture of all sorts: Thus the Albigenses, the Walden- 

es, the Luthereans and Calvinists, have been nick- 
named, the sink and dregs of all prior Heretics.. 

| The name of Adelphians, bestowed on the Mes- 

Salians,, was taken from Adelphius, one of their 


teachers: Flavian, patriarch of Antioch, having 
with great art enveighled him to discover the most 
secret articles of the doctrine which he held and 
0s. my obtained that he should be banished from 
ria. i 

But to conclude our account of those sectaries; 

| by wandering about, they in process of time went 
further and further, from the place of their origin. 
The persecutions they suffered, and ill treatment they 
received from the Catholics, and as we have said be- 
fore, had as great a share in banishing them from cities 
and great towns, and rendering them odious, as their 
erroneous opinions and wicked life. As they spread, 
0 did their doctrine ; and it is highly probable, that 
in Europe as well as in Asia, they meet many libertines 
who gladly assogiated themselves with them, upon 
account of the idle and lazy life, so much recom- 
mended by that sect. Tares soon grow amongst 
the good corn, and the common people, who are 
apt to form their judgment not from particular in- 
stances but general conclusions, easily mistook the 
good corn for tares. Thus they settled ia Greece, in 
Thracia, aria, Transilvania, Hungary, and at 
last in Bohemia. In all the countries where the 
Sclavonian 


name of Bogomiles. SE 
Their abode in — and the neighbouring 
countries, has rendered the word Bulgare odious- 
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Bulgaria and Hungary into Bohemia, at a time when 
the Bohemians began to rebel against the church, 
and upon that account the orthodox took the Bohe- 
mians to be the same as the Bogomiles or Messalians. 
This being also a critical time for the church of 
Christ, and many beggars and miserable wretches 
taking part in these divisions, all were blended under 
| the same denomination. Thus at last the name of 
Bohemians is universally given to vagrants and run- 
aways, whoh ave no settled notions, laws or religion, 
| who in well-governed kingdoms are banished from 
all cities or towns, and dwell in caves and solitary 
places, and live only by begging or stealing, If the 
romantic stories, bc. in the public gazettes- 
concerning some of those Bohemians, who within 

a few years have made inroads through high and 
low Germany, were of any authority or to be cre- 


| give, must appear very singular and strange. 
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language is understood, the Messalians 
took, or their enemies in derision, gave them, the 


throughout Europe, chiefly in France and Italy. 
It may like wise be presumed, that they went from 


dited, the proofs of courage which thay are said to 
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1 ee learned their art, travelled into the East 
as 


figures about them. The body held in its hand a 
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HISTORY or THE BRETHREN or THE ROSY-CROSS. 


ls society took its rise in Germany. About | 


the year 1394, a young man, who from five 
years old had been brought up in a convent; be- 


came acquainted at the age of sixteen with some 


ar as Arabia, where the doctors of that country 
taught him wonderful secrets, and foretold him he 
should be the author of a general reformation. 
From Arabia he went into Barbary, and from thence 
to Spain, where he frequented the Moors and Jews 
who were versed in the Cabala. He there pretended 
to begin his reformation; but being banished from 
Spain, he came back into his native country Ger- 
many, and died in the year 1484, being one hundred 
and six years old, His body was not buried, but 
only deposited in a grotto. Fate or some oracle had 
ordered that the corps should remain in that state 
one hundred and twenty years; in consequence of 
which decree, it was not found out till 1604. 
A German chronicle of che Rosicrusians relates 
this discovery as follows: A Rosicrusian being pro- 
bably more cunning then his brethren, took notice 
of a stone with a nail in it. He took out the stone, 
and found the grotto in which was deposited the 
body of their founder, with this inscription, © Ar 
the end of one hundred and twenty years I shall be 
manifested.” Over the monument, after these four 
letters A. C. R. Ce these words were written, „In 
my life-time I have chosen this compendium of the 
world for my tomb,“ and several hieroglyphical 


book in gold letteis, which contained the praises of 
the founder, and gave an acccunt of the vast trea- 
sutes he had found, and of his dying without sick 
ness or pain when aged above an hundred. 
Inis discovery occasioned the establishment of 
the Brethren of the Rosy-Cross; and in 1615, a Ger- 
man printed and published their apology and profes- 
gion of füth. | a+ 

At firs: the numher of the Brethren was four only, 
then eigiit; but it increased very much dherwards 
They weie to remain in astate of celibacy, and to 
make themselves known to the world by no other 


name than the Enlightened of the Rosy-Cross. | 
| 1 


Their laws and rules forbade them to receive any 
reward for practising physic, and ordered them to do 
it out of charity; to do good to all mankind; to 
apply themselves to wisdom and piety: to reform 
the religious worship, by retrenching all superfſuous 
ceremonies; to maintain steadily all the principles 


of the confraternity, which was to subsist to the end 


of the world. ir chief customs and opinions 
were, to dress according to the fashion of the coun- 
try in which they lived; to be present at least once 


a year at their meetings, or to give a good reason 


for absenting; to wear constantly the character or 
impression of the Rosy-Cross, as a token of the 
brotherhood ; to look upon themselves as appointed 
to reform all things, and as having the whole and 
sole right to all the gifts of nature, upon that ac- 
count. They were to delare openly, that the pope 
was Antichrist, and that a time would come when 
they should pull down his triple crown. They re- 
jected and condemned the doctrines of the pope and 
of mahomet, calling the one and the other blasphe- 


mies of the East and West: they owned but two 


sacraments, and admitted only the ceremonies of the 
primitive church. They called their gociety the 
conftaternity of the Holy Ghost. They pretended 
to à right of naming their succetsor, and bequeath- 


ing to them all their privileges and virtues, as being 


their representatives; to know by revelation those 
who were worthy to be admitted asmembers of their 
society; to keep the devil in a state of subjection, 
and to discover hidden treasures. They moreover 


Said, that their confraternity could not be destroyed, 


because God always opposed an impenetrable cloud 
to screen them from their enemies. Neither hun- 


ger, thirst, sickness, or any other infirmity, could 
Bolt them; if any brother died, his burying- place 
and their assemblies were to be kept secret for one 
hundred and twenty years. They believed as a fun- 
damental article of their faith, that if the sect failed, 


* 


it might he rene well at the founder's monument or 


tomb. They bragged of having invented a new 
language, by which they could be the nature 
of every being; yet they did not make use of 
speeches or parables; they avoided being thought 


me 
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the inventprs, of noyelties, and the account they gave 
. was ungt *o N. 
deemed, either imprudegt, foolish, malicious, or de. 
ceitfal. But their, bare, word must be taken, and 
e enlightened . brethren. very. much fesemble 

uacks and Alchymists in. this point, as they did in 
Geir jargons and their boasted mysterious sciences: 
Accordingly they were all instructed, and had their 
education in- Arabian or German schools. 

Moreover, the Rosicrusians said, that another sun 
which borrowedits light from the sun of this world, 
enlightened the grotto in which their founder was 
deposited, and served to discover all the wonders of 
the said grotto, some of which were engraved on a 
copper-plate placed upon ay altar; where, fqr in- 
stance, four figures are to be seen, with these four 
inscriptions, Never empty, The yoke of the law, 
The liberty of the gospel, The glory of God.“ We 
hall not omit. other strange things, which desetve 
and require the learned comments of some Alchy- 
mists or visi cabalists; sevetal of which have 
promised, as the brethren of the Rosy-Cross, to re- 
pair the breaches and defects of the world; as if na- 
ture was subject to decay, or the divine providence, 
by which it is governed, could possibly: be so far 
weakened, as to suffer its own. work to be destroyed. 
Fhey like wise flatter themselves that they shall be 
able to restore the primitive strength of constitution, 
and innocency of live in mankind: plenty and com- 
munity of goods, the universal knowledge of the 
sciences, and the: general agreement of all nations, 
in an unity of the gospel, in. unity of religion, and 
holiness of life. * 16157 „ 

Morhof mentions. a diminutive sect, or a small 
swarm of the Rosicrusians, to which he gives the 
name of Collegium Ros ĩianum, or society of Rosay, 
who was a visionary fanatic, and endeavoured to 
settle that 3 Savoy, near Dauphine 
about the year 1630. eir number was not to ex- 
eeed three; one Mornius tried all possible ways of 
being admitted for a fourth, but was rejected, and 
| coulF only obtain the favour of being reckoned as a 
Servant. This small society was entrusted with three 
important secrets, perpetual motion; the art of 
changing metals; and an universal physic. 

What can be thought of such a society, which is 
supposed perfect in itself, adorned with universal 
knowledge, d of all wordly treasures, ex- 
empt from alt human mfirmities; yet no more seen 
than if it had been composed of pure spirits: all we 
can say is, that it bears a great resemblance to, and 
deserves to be ranked among fairy-tales.. We must 
oven nevertheless, that the common people are de- 
8 and love to entertain themselves with such 

o. 37. | 


| itered with quacks and fools. 
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fooleries. So the world is like to be for ever pes- 


* ” . 


The Rosicrusians were much talked of in France 


* 


„ 


10 the first fifteen or twenty years of the last age, aud 


cast into prison. The ſoolish credulity of the people 


Was raised by the following bill posted up in all 


ublic places; We who are deputies from the 
. Rosicrusians, and dwell. visibly or. invisibly in this 
town, by the grace of the most High—shew and 


teach, without books or notes, to speak all the lan- 


guages of the country where we please to live, to 
eliver our fellow - creatures from deadly error.“ In 
1613, a Rosicrusian of Barbary, named Muley- 
-Iþu-Hamet, with a handful, of men, having over- 
come the king of Fez and Morocco, was, they said, 
to conquer . Some pretended 4 
Brethren appeared then in Spain, but were soon 
quelled by the Inquisition | 
Much about that time, the pretended Enlightened: 
Brethren, before mentioned, occasioned some tu-- 
mults in Spain, as the Rosicrusians had done; and, 
we must not omit giving our readers some account 


same sect. Neither shall we pretend to multiply 
Brethren amongst the most dangerous Kind of con- 


What is reported of them be true, that they believed 


that when the mind is N in prayer - 
„ it does not became 
guilty of any of the crimes commited in that state 


and intimately united to G 


* 


They moreover held, that the sacra- 


by the body. 
ments were useless, &c.. that all good works were 


supplied by raising the heart to God. The Inquisi- 


tion taxed them with maintaining seventy- six erro- 
neous opinions; and this is not to be wondered at, 


ters. Theze enlightened Brethren made their ap- 
pearance about the end of the sixteenth age: but the 
Inquisition put an early stop to the progress of their 
fanaticism. They shewed themselves again in the 
neighbourhood of Seville, in the beginning of the 
seventeenth age, at which period of time they were 
esteemed to be Rosicrusians. 

The Low Countries, and Picardy, produced like- 
wise, about 1525,. some such enlightened Brethren: 
as those of. Spain.. A taylor. named Quintin, and 
one Copin of much the same trade, were the ring- 


leaders of the enlightened Flemish men; for in those- 
10G. | | days, 


of them. Ihe singularity of their notions, some 
points in which they either did, or other people 
were resolved to believe they did agree with the 
j Rosicrusians, made them be esteemed one and the 


parties and divisions, but rank these Enlightened: 


several who. pretended to be of that society, were 


templative men, and the most wicked Quietists; if. 


Since that tribunal is known to be very nice, and to 
require an extraordinary exactness in religious mat- 


— 


— 
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days, every man was thought qualified to preach. | alone makes the sin, does not differ very widely 
They are accused of holding, that intention alone from the mind intipnately united to God, whilst the 
makes sin, that the spirit of God partakes of all the | body wallows in crimes. What dreadful conse- 
actions of men, and that innocency of life consists quences might not follow from such doctrine; in a 
only in being calm and easy, without giving wa state governed by fanatics so united to God; and 80 
to any doubts or scruples. This intention, which | perfectly weaned from nuatter. © > tary: 
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FE have already taken notice of the Anti-tri- he had no, objection to accept of double that sum 
nitarians in ho primitive times of Christi- | from those who followed him in London. | 
anity ; and likewise of those among the Protestant A nobleman of a very popular character, became 
Dissenters. We shall now pr to give an ac- | one of this preacher's first heareis in London, and 
count of another set of Arians, which have sprung | his example was followed by several persons of con 
up in the present age; nay indeed, not many years | siderable rank. As our preacher had been brought 
ago. It is well known that this vast species of Ari- | up to read prayers, and consequently could not pray 
.anism, Socinianism and Deism, has induced many without book, and as the Common Prayer- book of 
of the clergy to seek to be excused from subscribing | the Church of England every where asserts the di- 
-ro the thirty-nine articles This was, perhaps, one | vinity of our Lord Jesus 'Chrin, so he could not 
of the most extraordinary efforts of madness that | with propriety make any use qf it, as it would have 
ever took place; for how could those men expect condemned his own principles. 
to enjoy pecuniary emoluments from the church, To remedy this defect, he set to work and com- 
while they refused to comply with her commands. eure a liturgy, partly out of the Common Prayer- 
They knew that every civil establishment of religion | book, and partly from his own invention. Ihis 
has its system, which must be subscribed by its | liturgy suits all the purposes for which it was in- 
members, particularly the clergy. This is done in | tended; for it is made according to the sentimenis 
order to preserve uniformity, that they may all | of the Arians and Sociniannss. | 
preach the same doctrine, and not broach new Great care has been taken by the compiler to 
opinions. | 25 g | convince his hearers, that he does not believe in the 
Had these men laboured under any scruple of | doctrine of the trinity. In some of his collects, he 
conscience, they would have left their livings, and | blesses God for sending his son into the world to 
either joined the Presbyterians, .or set up separate save sinners; but it may he asked, what does he 
meetings. But no such event took place; for they | mean by salvation here? The answer is neither 
went and took possession of their livings. It is true less nor more than that Jesus, as a created being, 
we have two or three exceptions; particularly in | came io shew us a good example both in his life 
the conduct of a clergyman in the north of Eng- and sufferings. yo ns. 
land, who resigned his living, and was received in] That he did so is certain, but surely this could 
London by those who longed for something out of | never constitute a mediatorial office. A mediator 
the common yay & | [ is one who stands between the offender and of- 
This was a happy event to our Arians, for al- -fended, to reconcile the difference that has taken 
though, in order to point out his disintcrestedness, | place. Now, according to the whole scripture 
he boasted that he had left a bencfice worth three | account, Christ was .to execute these offices for 
hundred a year, from motives of conscience; yet | sinners. eee ona ele kunt, 
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Fitst, he was to be unto them a prophet, to con- 
vince them of sin, and point out to them the whole 
will and purpose of God. „ 

Secondly, in order to restore the honour of a 
broken law, and reconcile sinners to God, he was 
to suffer what no created being could suffer, namely, 
the whole wrath of God for sin. This is called 
his priestly office, and it was for this reason that 


he took upon him a human body, and a rational 


soul. | 
"Thirdly, as a king, and supreme head of his 
church, he was, by the power of his spirit, to 


zubdue the wills and passions of bis people; he was 


to make them a willing people in the day of his 
power; he was not only to rule over them, but he 
was to rule in their hearts, by the Holy Ghost. 


To renew their nature, to fill their minds with a 


desire to do * to their fellow creatures, to be 
cloathed with humility, and to go on from one de- 


gree of perfection to another, till such time as they | 


arrive before the Lord in glory. | 

Now, what has been here advanced concerning 
Christ's offices, could not have been performed by 
a human being. Part of the prophetical office 


might, indeed, have been performed; but no mor- 


tal could have executed that of the priest, or the 
king, What human being could endure the whole 
wrath of God in his body and soul, for the sins of 
a guilty world. It was utterly impossible for an 
person less than God, to make an atonement. If 
sin was committed against an infinite being, then it 
must be a power equally great that could satisfy 
Divine justice. 


But according to the notions of the modern 


Anti- trinitarians, there was no necessity for such an 
atonement, nor did Christ come to do any thing 
more than to shew us a good example, and to in- 
struct us in the way of duty. Why, the apostle 
Paul could have done this, and so could the other 
apostles; for we are certain they taught the same 
doctrines as were taught by our Saviour, and 80 
far as we know, every one of them sealed his 
testimony with his blood, except St. John the 
Evangelist. c | | 
These Anti-trinitarians are composed of persons 
who have no knowledge, in general, concerning 
religion. Many of them are in very elevated 
stations in life; and they have of late built a 
grand meeting for their preacher, with an ele- 
gant house for his residence. And here we would 
observe, that any man who can strike out some- 
thing new, is generally sure of success. This 
will, in all respects, apply to the case of religion; 
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and for the honour of our Anti-trinitarian adven- 


turer, he is endeavouring to make hay while the 
sun Shines; - W 

Thus, besides a considerable subscription from 
his hearers, he has as much provision, of the best 
sort, sent him in from different parts of the coun- 
try every week as would support several families. 
There are no poor belonging to his meeting, for 


charity and new religions seldom have much con- 


nection together. This we know to be true, and 
much more, though we would not be thought too 
censorious. | | 

Before we conclude this account, we would 
willingly make one observation, and the rather, 
because it is new. And that is, that in most 
cases in religion, the vulgar enthusiastic preachers, 
draws after him the greatest number of followers. 
But these are among the lower ranks of the 
people. | 

However, let not the great and the learned, in 
this instance, triumph over the weak and igno- 
rant. The great can find as much pleasure in 
running after a man who is seeking every oppor- 
tunity in his power to traduce the gospel of Christ, 
as the vulgar can in running after the ignorant 
teacher, who does not so much as understand what 
he is speaking of. | 

Many are carried away with a notion, that th 
are the elected children of God, and therefore loo 
with contempt on the rest of mankind, On the 
other hand, the lukewarm in religion, who fallow 
the preacher, who dispises the glories of Christ, 
will not acknowledge that there 1s any thing super- 
natural. In this manner they stifle the agonizing 
pains of a guilty conscience, and live as if there 
was not a God to whom they are to be ac- 
countable, . | | 

If these men were to consider the following 
sentiments of a great author, it might put them to 
the blush, | | 
Ahe words trinity and persons are terms not 
to be met with in the sacred book, and yet to those 


terms, and the applicatian of them, the revolt 


against the doctrine is chiefly owing. 

What the scripture acquaints us with, 1s this, 
and no more: That it characterises the Father, who 
is the avenger of wrong, and rewarder of right, 
God; that what it characterises the Son, the Word, 
the creator of the world, the redeemer of mankind, 
sent for that purpose by the Father, is God; that 
the Holy Spirit, the correspondent with, and com- 
forter of the spirits of men, is God; and tliat ne- 
vertheless the Deity, the seIf-existing Being, 5 but 

ne. 
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One. That these matters are 80, the scripture: ex- 
pressly declares; and the manner in which it ex- 
presses the last proposition, Deut. vi. 4. is worth 
attending to. Our translators render it, Hear, O 
Israel, the. Lord our God is our Lord. The ori- 
ginal says, Jehovah our God is one self- existent 
eing; for so the word translated Lord signifies. 
Now, what is there in our knowledge, in out con- 
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them, analogous, to. «hap 5 ao 1 | operties 
by which they can be. ee 


spiritual beings, to whom he may haye given eyes 


there may be somewhat analogous to figure, some 
particular modus of existence of the Deity, of 


ceptions, or in our reason, that can qualify, us to | which our want of ideas will not permit us. to 


determine the modus of the existence, or of the ac- 
tion of the invisible Deity? That we have no sort 
of idea of the substance of that soul which acts in 
us, or of the manner of its existence or actions, is 
an agreed point: what impudence then must it be 
in us, to pretend to determine, from our concep- 
tions, or rather inability to conceive, the condition, 
or manner of existence and acting of the supreme 
Being, the least of Whose works are in very deed 
beyond our comprehension? 

The ancients, less refined than we, disputed 
about the figure and form, of the Deity; and, 
knowing none. more- perfect or noble, as. they ap- 

rehended, than that of man, bestowed upon the 
Deity a human shape and figure. The impropriety 
of this gross imagination we see; as we perceive, 
that the ideas of extension, Shape, and figure, are 
not applicable to spirit, according to the notions 

which we have of it. But though we have not 
eyes to discover the substance or properties of spirit, 
does it certainly follow, that they have nothing in 


— CID > 


form any notion ? 


Had nature produced to our view, such living 
creatures as wild fiction can present to our fanc 


lutely separated from each other, Without apy 
| bodi y connection, but, 7 y, — 0 
same principle, moving by one will, acting, with, 
ane consent, each affected by. the accidents. that 
touch either, the one wounded, by the blow that 
wounds the other, and all dying by the killing of 
one; we should have had no distinct conception of 
what the scripture represents concerning the Deity. 
But then, habituated to the sigbt of such an ex- 
traordinary creation as has been mentioned, the 
scripture-doctrine would cease to be so shocking 
as it is to our wise men: and yet, from their 
knowledge of the machinery of W they will 
hardl A. 54 upon them to say, that t c could 
not have created such an animal as has been 
feigned. VU 
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| erned, and, distinguished 
the one from the other, by God, or even by other 


and understanding fit to perceive what we capnot?. | 
And as it is not, on, the, other hand, clear, that 


5 f Fo, 
composed of three or, more distinct bodies, abso- 
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_ VARIOUS PARTS, 


THE RELIGION OF WHOSE INHABITANTS ARE MENTIONED 


: 


w THIS WORK. 


+ [The bgures refer to the page where each place is inserted in the work} 


(Page 30) Fever, Situate in the N. E. part of 
Africa, between 29 and 38 degrees of E. lon. and 
between 21 and 31 degrees of N. lat. bounded by 
the Levant, or Mediterranean sea, on the N. by the 
Red sea, and the Isthmus of Suez, which divides it 
from Arabia, on the E. by Abyssinia, or Ethiopia 
Superior, on the S. and by the desarts of Barca and 
Nubia, on the W. being 600 m. in length, from N. 
to S. and from 100 to 200 in breadth, from E. to 
W.; the river Nile, which rises in Abyssinia, run- 
ning the whole length of it, from S. to N. and over- 
flowing it annually, beginning to rise in the months 


of May or June, and is at the height usually, in 


September, from vchich time the waters decrease 


till 3 June again. There being no other wa- 


ter in the country (or not more than two springs) 
they were under a necessity of building their towns 


on the banks of the Nile, on some eminences, natu- 


ral or artificial; so that on the overflowing of the 
river, they look like so many islands, which have no 


other communication but by boats. The Lower 
Eeypt is contained in a triangular island, made by 


No. 36. 


the Levant; and the two chief branches of the Nile, 
which, dividing five miles below Cairo, one branch 
takes its course to the N. W. and falls into the Le- 
vant at Rosetto, and the other N. E. falling into tlie 
sea at Damietta, an ancient Pelusium; these mouths 
being about 100 miles asunder. This part of the 
country called the Delta, of Lower Egypt, having 
the greatest advantage by the overflowing of the 
Nile, is much the most fruitful, but not the most 
healthful; the mud which covers it, after the flood 
is gone, sending up an unwholsome vapour. The 
mountains and sands which inclose Egypt on the E. 
and W. would render the valley between excessive 
hot, if it were not for this annual flood; nor would 
the soil produce much without it, for the country is 


naturally barren, where the waters do not reach, 


and they have seldom any rain, unless in the Lower 


Egypt, tho' travellers relate, that they have some- 


times seem heavy showers even in Upper Egypt. 
They have canals cut quite through Upper Egypt, 
to distribute the water to their elde and gardens, 
and preserve it in the dry season; and these they fill 
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with great ceremony annually, when the river rises 
to a certain height; and by these means Egypt is 
rendered the most fruitful country of Africa, supply - 


ing Constantinople, and other towns in Eutopean 


Turkey, with corn, as it did Rome and Italy of old. 
They only harrow their grain into tie mud, on the 
retiring of the waters; and, in March following. 
usually have a plentiful harvest. As to their rice 


ſields, they supply them with water from their ca- 


nals and reservoirs constantly, this grain usually 
growing in water. Those lands that are not so wn, 

ield good crops of grass for their cattle. No place 
in the world, says Mr. Sandy's, is better furnished 
with grain, flesh, fish, sugar, fruits, melons, roots, 
and other garden stuff, than the Lower Egypt; 
oranges, lemons, figs, dates, almonds, cassia, and 
plaintains, abound here, and they have some grapes, 
but not proper for wine; which defect is, in some 
measure, supplied with palm-wine. The country 
is excess ive hot for two or three months before the 
flood rises, and the inusketoes, or 
suffer people to sleep in the night. The sands also 
are extremely troublesome, insinuating themselves 
into the closets, chests, and cabinets, and even into 
the bed-cloaths, making them as hot as if they had 
been warmed with coals; and these sands are proba- 
bly the occasion of sore eyes, with which the na- 
tives are almost universally afflicted in summer. 
Fevers and fluxes are frequent in autumn, and the 
swelling of the scrotum; but the greatest misfortune 
is the plague, which visits them at least once in 
seven years; but when the Nile begins to overflow, 
it is said, the plague aud all other diseases are abated. 
It must not be forgotten, also, that the hot winds 
are very troublesome in April and May, and occasion 
their sore eyes, as well as the sands. Among the 


the curiosities of Egypt, the pyramids are the most 
considerable; they are built of stone, by whom, or 


when, none knows; the base of the largest taking 
up ten acres of ground, and running up to 700 feet 


perpendicular height; eye- witnesses frequently differ 


100 feet as to their height; and indeed, the sands 
are driven up so high on the sides, that it is imprac- 
ticable to take the height exactly. The mummy- 
pits are another curiosity, which, with the pyrami 

are on the W. side of the river, o | 
in these pits have been thousands of embalmed bo- 


dies interred, which have continued 3 or 4000 years 


at least: the coffins are set upright, in niches in the 
walls, and never laid at length. Egypt is generally 
held to be subject to the grand Seignior, and 80 it is 
in part, but his authority is extremely limited by the 


Egyptian princes,. who are all of them absolute in 


ats, will not 


ite to Caĩ ro; 
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these are usually slaves 
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their respective territories, and assemble at Cairo, 
in a leind of parkament, or great council, which 
Submits to the Grand Seignior's Bassa, or viceroy, 
no farther than they se fit, and sometimes they de- 


pose him, and demand another of the Grand Seiguior, 


who is more acceptable to them; however they suf- 
fer the Grand Seignior to collect a revenue in their 


several districts, but by no means equal to what the 
country is able to pay; and, if more is demanded, 


or any innovations attempted, it endangers a revolt. 
They come to Cairo with such bodies of troops as 
protect them against the arbitrary administration of 
the Bassa, and the only way he has to manage them, 
is by dividing them into parties, and siding with 
that party which is most devoted to the Grand Seig- 
nior. These Egyptian princes are not natives of 
the country, neither are they ever sueceeded by their 


children in their respective governments, hut by 


some slave, whom they appoint their successor; and 
purchased in Georgina, or 
or Circassia. This is their constitution, as was 
that of the ancient Mamalukes; no man could be 
Sovereign who had not been a slave, and purchased 
in somò foreign country; but out of these we must 
except some Chieks, or Arab chiefs, who are pro- 


prietors of villages, or small districts, in the country; 


these are succeeded by their children, on paying a 
fine, or small rent, to the government. The reli- 
ion of the governors of the country is Mahometan; 
ut the Cophtis, the posterity of the ancient Egyp- 
tians, the Greeks and Latins are Christians, but of. 
different sets; and there is a great number of Jews 
at Cairo, and in the great towns where any things 
% RR of Syria, in that part 
(p- 30.) a seaport ma, in part 
formerly called Phœnicia, once a place of exceed- 
ingly great trade. It is · also famous for a shellfish, 
which dies a fine purple, thence called tte Tyrian 
die. Tyre was destroyed by Alexander the Great, 
in the year 332 B. C. and (in exact conformity to 
the prophecies in the Old Testament) is now no- 
thing but a heap of ruins, It has two harbours, 
one exceedingly good; the other choaked up by the 
ruins of the city. It is 60 miles NW. of: Damascus. 


Lon. 35 20 E. lat. 330 N. 


(p. 39.) ASSY RIA, anciently comprehendedthose- 


provinces of Turkey and Persia, which are now called. 


Curdistan, Diarbec, and Irac- Arabic; being bound- 


ed by Armenia on the N. Media and Persia on the 
E. Arabia on the S. and the river Euphrates, which 


divides it from Syria and Asia Minor on the W. 
This was one of che first empires we have any 
knowledge of, and continued upwards of 1 me cn 
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Nimrod was zupposed to he the first 8overeign, and 
Sirdanapalas the last, who had many more king- 
doms and provinces under their dominion, than those 
already enumerated. oe”. 
Ip. 42.) BABYLON, once the capital of the 
Babylonish empire, has now no remains of it left, 
but is supposed to have lain in 44 s of E. lon. 
and 32 degrees of N. lat. on the river Euphrates, 
but not on the present channel; and hereabout is 
supposed to have been the seat of paradise. 

(p. 45.) PERSIA, or ELAN: an ancient king- 
dom in Middle Asia, on the the south of Media, 
and south-east of Assyria and Chaldea. The Per- 
sians were antiently called Elamites, and sprung 
from Elam the eldest son of Shem, and their ori- 


ginal residence was called Elymais. Chedorlaomer, 


one of their first 15 * was a noted conqueror. 
About the time of Jehoshaphat, one Memnon the 
son of Aurora, seems to have been their king. The 


Assyrians extended their conquest over the Persians; 
but under Achmenides, they revolted about the same 


time with the Medes. The government continued 
in his family till the Chaldeans ravaged their coun- 
try. After this, the country was in a wretched 
condition; till Cyrus appeared on the stage. He 
connected it with the kingdom of Media, and sub- 

dued the kingdoms of Assyria, Egypt, and Lybia ; 
and by his great wisdom, settled the empire on so 


very solid a foundation, that notwithstanding the 


folly of many of his successors, it continued about 


208 years, His son Cambyses, during the seven 


ars of his reign, was famous for almost nothing, 
ides mad murders, and the furious ravage of 


Egypt. Darius Hystaspes soon killed the pretended: | 


Smerdis, and reigned 36 years. He took and de- 
nolihefynre rite walls of Babylon, but supplied 
the inhabitants who survived his cruelties, with 
50, 000 women, instead of their wives, which them - 
selves had murdered during the siege. To revenge 
the Scythian. invasion of Upper Asia about 120 
rs before, he invaded Scythia. He 

race in Europe, and part of East India; reduced 


the rebellious Ionians in Asia; but his expedition 
Into Greece cost him the ruin 2 part of his 
len 


army. Nerxes his son havin heir to the 
kingdom, and excessive wealth of his covetous fa- 
ther, reduced the rebellious Egyptians; stirred up 
the Carthaginians to attack the Greeks in Sicily, 
while himself with an army of about 5, 283, 000 
persons, but not half of them warriors, invaded 
Greece. These were mostly cut off by the Greeks 
*. Lhermopyle;. Platea, Salamis, and Mycale. 


L 


conquered 


| 


— 
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After 12 years, he was sueceeded by Artaxerxes 
Longrmanus his son, who sent Ezra and Nehemiah 
to promote the welfare of the Jews. He reduced 
the Egyptians to a still more grevious servitude. 
After a reign of 41 years, he was succeeded by 
Xerxes his son. He after one year, was murdered 

Sogdianus his bastard brother; and he, in ano- 
ther seven months, by Darius Nothus, or Ochus, 
another bastard brother. After a reign of 18 years, 


he was succeeded by his son Artaxerxes Mnemon. 


His defeating of his brother Cyrus, his victory over 
the Lacedemonians, his difficult reduction of Cy- 
prus, and his struggles with the Egyptians, are the 
most noted events of his long reign of about 45 

ears. Artaxerxes Ochus his son, after murdering 

is two elder brethren, succeeded him. After à 
cruel reign of 23 years, in which he ravaged Egypt, 
Phœnicia, and part of Judea, he, and soon after his 
Arses his son, were murdered by Bagoas an enunch; 
and Darius Cadomannus, a! very distant relation, 
was placed on the throne, in whose time the Per- 
Sian empire was quite overturned by Alexander and 


the Greeks. From A. M. 3675 to 3754, Persia 


— 


was wholly under the dominion of the Greeks; and 
Elymais, and other of the western parts, were so 
long afterwards; but the Parthians gradually ren- 
dered themselves masters of the whole of it. About 
A. M. 4236, or A. D. 232, Artaxerxes, a noble 
prince of the Persians, siezed the kingdom. Twen- 
-ty-cight kings of his family reigned in suecession 
above 400 years. Some of them were noted perse- 
cutors of the Christians. Many of them had violent 
struggles of war with the Roman emperors. | 

Iitherto a kind of Deism had been the established 


religion of Persia. They had neither temples, nor 
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Statutes, nor altars, nor did they believe there was 
need for any, as God was every where. They sa- 
crificed 23 and heavenly luminaries, as: 
symbols of him. They learned not a little of idola- 
try from the Assyrians and Chaldeans; but Zoroas- 


ter or Zerdush, a crafty fellow, perhaps an apostate 


disciple of the prophet Ezekiel, about the time of 


Darius Hystaspes; mightily reformed their religious 
system. His scheme continued as long as their 
kingdom: nay, these who call themselves Persees, 
and pretend to be the true Persians, still retain it. 


They hold one eternal God, and/a good and evil 


principle under him: light 


reckon the symbol 
of the good, and darkness of the bad one. The 

maintain that the world was created in six days, and 
one man and one woman made for the parents of 


mankind; and that the good principle of light with- 
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drawing himself, the child of darkness will, at the 
last day, produce a dissolution of nature. About 
A. D. 634, the Saracens spread themselves into 
Persia, and established their Mahometan delusion: 
but for che most part, the Persians have been of the 
sect of Ali, the son-in-law of Mahomet; and are 
heartily despised by the Turks, and other of the sect 
of Omar. After the Saracen Calipha had governed 
Persia by thcir sultans about 420 years, the Turks, 
_ who for some ages before had poured themselves 
into it while it was under the government of the 
Bu'des, siezed the sovereignty, A. D. 1055. Tan- 
grolipix, and his Seljukian successors, ruled it till 
about A. D. 1260, when Halon the son of Jenghiz- 
kan the famed Tartar, wrested it from them. Af- 
ter he, and eight of his descendants, had swayed 
the sceptre, 'Lamerlane, another [Lartarian prince, 
siezed it, about A. D. 1400, and left it to Mirza 
his son. Centention raged in his family till they 
were all driven from the throne, and. Usumcassan, 
the Turkman king of Armenia siezed on it, A. D. 
1472. His male line quickly failed; but Ishmael, 
his grandson by his daughter, whom he had mar- 
ried to Shiek LLidar the tamed preacher, after his fa- 
ther had been mardered, struggled into the throne, 
A. D. 1499. The sovereignty continued in his 
family for eleven generations. Some of his succes- 
sors were absolute infernals in cruelty and murder. 
Husseyn, the last, and one of the best of them, was 


wickedly dethroned in 1723, and afterwards mur- 


dered by the wretch Myr-weis. Not long after 
his death, the famous Kuli-kan mounted the throne, 
subdued the Moguls, chastised the Tuiks, and at- 
tempted to change the religion of his country into a 
conformity with that of other Mahometans ; but he 
was — With terrible struggling, Kerim- 
khan, we hear, got himself 3 about 1763, 
after the country had almost 40 years been a shock- 
ing scene of treachery and murder. Millions had 
perished in ways the most wretched. At present, 
the Persian empire is very large, bounded with the 
Turkish on the west, with the Russian on the north, 
and wich that of the Mogul on the south, and with 
Jartary an the east. I know of few Christians in 
it except the Arminians, who have 15 or 16 churches 
at Zulpha, the famed suburb of Ispahan the capital; 
and some otheis on the south and west of the Cas- 
pian-sea, who scarce deserve the name. gs 
ip. 49.) .,CANAAN was the name of the coun- 


try, where-Canaan and his posterity dwelt. It is 


about 200, or rather 160 miles in length, from 
Dan on the north, to Beersheba on the south; and 
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hended, in all, about 9,231,000 acres of ground: 


of which each of the 601, 730 Hebrew warriors, 


vho conquered it, might have about 12 acres allot- 


ted him for his share. It lies in the 32, 33, and 


34th degrees of north latitude, and in the 36th and 


37th of east longitude, from London. It has the 


Mediterranean sea on the west; Lebanon and Sy- 


ria on the north : Arabia the Desart, and the land 


of the Ammonites, Moabites, and Midianites, on 
the east; the land of Edom, and wilderness of Pa- 
ran, on the south; and Egypt on the south-west. 


No more than this was wont to be called Canaan; 
and this only was promised to the Hebrews in pos- 
session; but if we take in the whole extent of terri- 
tory promised to them in dominion, from the river 
Euphrates on the north- east, to the river Nile on 
the south- west; it comprehended all these countries 
which David reduced, Syria, Ammon, Moab, E- 
dom, &c.; and in this sense, it may be readily 
granted to the learned, Dr. Shaw, that its ok 
borders were the gulfs of the Red sea; and that it 
comprehended the land of Goshen in Egypt. What- 
ever the land of Canaan, properly 8 * — be now, 
when it lies under a curse, and lies almost wholly un- 
cultivated, it was accidently a most beautiful and fer- 
tile country. The Jordan running southward thro” 
it, and forming the lakes of Merom and Tiberias; 
and a ae. of brooks and rivulets crossing the 
country on both sides the Jordan; and a multitude 
of valleys and hills, pleasantly deversified the form 
thereof. The rich pastures produced prodigious 
quantities of milk and honey. The arable grounds, 
which, according to Hecateus, (but I suppose his 
account too low,) amounted to about 8, 000, 000 
acres, produced the richest crops. The mines of 
the mountains produced plenty of iron and brass. 
When God, by seasonable warmth and rains, con- 
curred with the laborious improvers of this soil, it 
is abundantly credible, how it supported the nume- 
rous millions that dwelt therein. 
Ip. 49.) SYRIA, or Suristan, a part of Asiatic 
Turkey, is bounded by Natolia and Turcomania, 
on the N. by Diarbec, or Mesopotamia, on the E. 
by Arabia, and Palestine on the S. and by the Levant 
sea on the W. The Turks divide Syria into 3 beg- 
lerbeglies, or viceroyalties, viz. Those of 1. Aleppo; 
2. Tripoli; and 3. Damascus, or Scham; the seats 
of the respective viceroys. That of Aleppo takes 
in the N. part of Syria, Tripoli the middle, and 
Damascus the S. of Syria. This country produces 
corn, wine, oil, oranges, lemons, pomegranates, 
peasc, beans, and all kinds of pulse and garden-stutl, 


from cast to west, about eighty ; and so compre- 


and has a good trade in silks, camblets, an 


Turkey 
leather 


leather, and they export vast quantities of salt, with 
which the surlace of the earth, as well as the lakes, 
is covered, in some places. Damascus is the capital 


City. 2 | 6. ve 
45.49.) ARABIA, a country of Asia, having 
Turkey on the N. Persia and the gulph of Persia on 
the E. the Indian ocean on the 8. and the Red sea 
and Isthmus of the Seuz on the W. a country of 
very great extent, divided amongst many Arabian 
princes and states, most of them living in tents, and 
wandering from place to place to find pasture and 
water for their cattle, most of the country being a 
barren desart, without water or vegetables, in many 
places. The impostor Mabomet was a native of 
this country, and made the Arabs his first proselytes; 
who, within 40 years after his death, subdued great 
part of Asia, Africa, and Europe, and established 
their religion wherever they came. Arabia is sit. 
between 35 and 60 degrees of E. lon. and between 
11 and 30 deg. of N. lat. the three grand divisions 
whereof are, 1, Arabia Felix; 2. Arabia Deserta; 
and 3. Arabia Petra. 1 eee ee 
(p. 55.) ETHIOPIA SUPERIOR, a country of. 
Africa, comprehending the greatest part of it, via- 
Abyssinia, Nubia, and Abex, as it did in its most 
faourishing state; is bounded by Egypt and the de- 
dart of Barca on the N. by the Red sea and the In- 
dian ocean on the E. by Anian and the unknown 
parts of Africa on the S. and by another desart and 
unknown countries on the W. Abyssinia Proper 
has now little communication wich the rest, of che- 
world, the Tuks having possessed themselves of 
Abex, which runs along the western coast of the 
Red sea. The river Nile rises from a lake almost. 
in the middle of Abyssinia, and being swelled by the 
rains, which annvually fall at a certain season be- 
tween the tropica, overflows Egypt, aud all the lower 
grounds Which border on the river, which is the case 
of all rivers that rise within the tropies, tho the an- 
cients were at 80 great a loss for the occasion of 
tins periodical flood; and what increases the flood 
still more, are the torrents that fall from the nume- 
rous hills with which this country is encumbered, 
tho! they have this advantage from their hills, that 
they can remove thither in = hot season, and enjoy 
a cooler air than they do in Egypt, which lies several 
degrees N. of Abyssinia. "Their vallies are also 
rendered fruiifol, by the annual rains and the nume - 
r0us rivulets, producing plenty of corn, rice, wine, 
flax. sugar, and fruits proper for the climate; and 
gold is very plenty here; but the Turks have shut up 
* 33 to the country, that no other people 
n o. 6. 3 inn 1D . 
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the Prince's power is extremely limited 
men. As 40:the common people, it is not very ma- 
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can traſſic with them for it at this day. Their cat- 
tle are cainels, horses, oxen, sheep, and asses, with 
which they abound, As to the persons of the Ethio- 
pians, or Abyssinians, they are perfectly black, but 
their features more agreeable than their southern 
neighbours, having neither flat noses, nor thick lips, 
like other Caffres. The sovereign of this country 
was once absolute, but at present the great men set 
up for princes in their respective governments, and 
the K. can transact nothing without them of any 

It was the K. of this country, that 
the Europeans used to stile Prester John.. The Por- 
tuguese, tis said, when they first discovered this 


cauntry, seeing a cross always carried before him, 


stiled him pricst, or Presbyter Maximus. He took 
upon him the supreme ecciesiastical, as well as civil 
powers; otners say, the Turks gave him the name 
of Prestor Cham, or Cam, i. e. King of slaves, be- 
cause they purchased most of their negro slaves in 
| this country. Ene government appears now to be 


a republic, or rather a mixed exe in which 
y the great 


terial whether the power be lodged in the king or 
lords, for they are all sla ves either to one or the other. 
This is the country, from whence it is supposed, the 
queen of Sheba came to hear the wisdom of Solo- 


mon, and from whenee, the Eunuch, the prime 


minister of queen Candace came, who was con- 
verted to christianity, and baptized by St. Philip. 

(p. 59.) GEORGIA, a country of Asia, called 
by the Persians Gurgistan, and by the Turks Gurthi. 
It is one of the seven Caucasian nations, in the coun- 
tries between the Black Sea and the Caspian, and 
comprehends the ancient Iberia and Colchis. It is 
bounded on the N. by Circassia, on the E. by Dag- 
hestan and Schirvan, on the S. by Armenia, and on 
the W. by che Cuban, or new Russian government 
of Caucasus. It is divided into nine provinces. Of. 


these, five form the kingdom of Georgia; and 


four, the kingdom or principality of Imeretia. 
This country is extremely beautiful. The hills ale 


covered with forests of oak, ash, beech, chesnuts, 


walnuts, and elms, encircled with vines, growing 
perfectiy wild, but producing vast quantities of 
grapes. From these is annually made as much wine 
as is necessary for their yearly consumption; the 
remainder are left to rot on the vines. Cotton grows 
spontaneously, as well as the finest European fruit 
trees. Rice, wheat, millet, hemp, and flax, are 
raised on the plains, almost without culture. The. 


vallies afford the finest pasturage; the xivecs are full 


” of fish; the mountains abound in minerals. and the 
climate is delicious: so that nature appears to have 


lavished on this favoured: country every production 


that can contribute to the happiness of its inhabitants. 
On the other hand, it labours under great disadvan- 
tages from the want of navigable rivers, the incur- 
Sions of predatory nations, &c. 'The inhabitants 
are Christians of the Greek communion, and appear 
to have received their present name from their at- 
tachment to St. George, the tutelary saint of these 
countries. IJeiflis is the capital. 5 | 
cp. 59.) CIRCASSIA, is sit. between 40 and 50 
degrees of E. lon. and between 45 and 50 degrees of | 


N. lat. bounded by Russia on the N. by Astracan 


and the Caspian sea on the E. by Georgia and Dag- 
istan on the S. and by the river Don and the Palus 
Meotis on the W. e Circassian Tartars are a 
kind of republic, but sometimes put themselves un- 
der the Protection of Persia, and sometimes of Russia, 
or che Turks. They live in tents most commonly, 
rambling from place to place with their flocks and 
Herds. Their 33 is now most taken notice of, 
for its beautiful children; from whence, and the 
neighbouring country of Georgina, the seraglios of 
Turkey and Persia are usually supplied with boys and 
young virgins 
(p. 63.) M 
or WESTERN CHINESE TARTARY, is bound- 
ed on the N. by Siberia, on the E. by Kastemn 'Tar- 
tary, on the S. by the Wall and Leao-tong, and on 
the W. by Independent 'Tartary. The Mogul Tar- 
tars have neither towns, villages, nor houses: t 
form themselves only into wandering herds, and 
live under tents, which they transport from one 
place to another, according as the temperature of 
the different seasons, or the wants of their flocks re- 
quire: they pass the summer on the banks of their 
rivers, and the winter at the foot of some mountain, 
or hill, which shelters them from the cutting N. 
wind. They are naturally clownish, and dirty in 
their dress, as well as in their tents, where they live 
amid the dung of their flocks, which when dried, 
they use for fael instead of wood. Enemies to la- 
choose rather to be satisfied with the food 


bour, th 


with which their flocks supply them, than take the | 


trouble of cultivating the earth: it even appears that 
they neglect agriculture from pride. During the 
summer, they- live only on milk, which they get 
from their flocks, using without distinction that of 
the cow, mare, ewe, mare, goat, and camel. Their 
ordinary drink is warm water, in which a little 
coarse tea has been infused; with this they. mix 
cream, milk, or butter, according to their circum- 
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stances. They have also a method of making a 
kind of spirituous liquor of sour milk, especially of 
that of the mare. The Moguls are free open aud 
sincere. They pride themselves chiefly on their den- 
teruy-in handling the bow and arfow, mounting on 
horseback, and hunting wild beasts. Polygamy is pet- 
mitted among them; but they generally have only o 
wife. They burn the bodies of their dead, and trans- 
port the ashes to eminences, where they inter them, 
and cover the grave with a heap of stones, over 
which they plant a great numbet of small standards. 
They are unacquainted with the use of money, and 
trade only by barter. Although the Moguls might 
appropriate to themselves the spoils of a great num- 
ber of animals, the skins which use for cloth- 
ing are generally those of their They wear 
the wool inmost, and the skin on the outside. All 
the Moguls are governed by kans, or particular | 
princes, independent of each other; but all subject 
to the emperorof China, whom they consider as the 
grand kam of the Jartars. . Wheu the Mantchews 
$ubdued China, they conferred on the most powerful 
of the Mogul princes the titles of vang, peilè, peize 
and cong, which answer to our titles of king, duke, 
count, and marquis; each of them had a revenue 
assigned him, but far inferior to the appointments of 
the Mantchew lords at Pekin; the emperor settled 
the limits of their respective territories, and appointed 
them laws, according to which they are at present 
governed. All che Mogul nations under the Chi- 
nese government, may be divided into four principal 
tribes, which are the Moguls, properly so called, 
the Kilkas, the Ortous, and the Tattars of Koko- 


Roni s: lie tt | 

(p. 71.) CHINA, including Chinesian Tartary, 
is sit. between 95 and 135 degrees of E. lon. and 
between 21 and 55 degrees of N. lat. being bounded 
by Russian Tartary on the N. by the Pacific ocean 
on the E. and S. and by Tonquin, Tibet, and the 
territories of Russia on the VW. from which it is 
separated by the river Argun, being about 2000 m. 
in — from N. to S. and 1500 in breadth from 
E. to W. It is usually divided into 16 provinces, 
which will be dae el in their alphabetical order, 
as occur. In these provinces it is computed there 
are 155 capital cities, 1312 of the second rank, 
2357 fortified towns, and upwards of ten millions 
of families, which may amount to fifty millions of 
people; and some have computed them at fifty 
eight millions. There are several very large rivers, 
and where these are wanting, the whole country 15 


| cut through with 3 canals; and a brisk 


trade. is driven on them from one end of the * 
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the other, There is a long wall of stone, 1500 m. 
in length, which the Chinese built to defend them- 
selves against the incursions of the Tartars; but 
the Tartars, notwithstaniling, made a conquest of 
their country, about 150 years since; and they are 
now governed by Tartar princes, who permit them 
however to retain their own laws, obliging them 
only to cut off their hair. The chief produce of 
this country is silk, tea, china, japan- ware, and 
gold-dust, of which every maritime people of 
18 import a great deal, sending them 
silver in return. 
as very trickin 
custom-house officers take all opportunities of ex- 
torting money from foreigners. Their writing and 
painting is a sort of short-hand, every character 
expessing a word, and sometimes a sentence. They 
have not the use of letters. The Emperor is an 
absolute Prince, but all his laws and acts must 
be passed by a certain great council of his nobility, 
before they are of any force; however he does not 
want means to oblige them to yield their assent to 
what he proposes, any more than the sovereigns in 
this part of the world. The government requires a 
profound submission of children to their parents ; 
they even make statues and images to represent 
their ancestors, and worship them in their houses ; 
and mutual civility among all men is enjoined by 
3 which seems to have made ou ve — of 
pocrites, having very little regard to the solemn 
—— they ie fo their TO iendehip, The 
revenues of the crown are computed at 21 millions 
tterling, which is not difficult to know, because an 
account of every man's family, estate, and substance, 
is taken every year and enrolled, Their forces are 
said to consist of five millions of men in time of 
peace; a militia that are very seldom raised, having 
few enemies since the union of Tartary with China. 
Pekin is the capital of the whole Empire. 

(p. 71.) GOLCONDA, a country of the Dec- 
can of Hindoostan, between the lower parts of the 
rivers Kistna and Godavery, and 'the principal part 
of Dowlatabad. It was former] 
or Tilling, and is subject to the Nizam of the 
can. It is most remarkable for its diamond mines, 
the most considerable in the world. Hydrabad is 
the capital. „ ; 2 

(p. 71.) BISNAGER, E. lon. 78. O. lat. 13. 20. 
the cap. of the pr. of Bisnagar, in the hither penin- 
sula of India, sit. 254 m. N. W. of Madras, or 
Fort St. George, and 240 m. S. E. of Goa, sub. to 
the Mogul. 5 e 


The Europeans complain of them 


called r | 


4 


unfair dealers; and that their 
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(p. 71.) DECAN, a pr. of the Hither Peninsula 
of India, in Asia, is bounded by the pr. of Cambaya 
Guzurat on the N. by Golconda, and Berar on the 


E. by Visapour on the S. and by the Indian ocean 


on the W. Ihe chief inland town Aurengabad, 
and upon the coast the town of Bombay. The 


principal trade consists in cotton and silk. 


(p. 86.) AVA, a country of Asia, on the bay of 
Bengal, extending from the 8. extremity of Aracan 
to Cape Negraias, divided from Pegu on the E. by 
the river Ava, The kingdom of Burmah has been 
erroneously called Ava, from its capital so named. 

(p. 86.) ARACAN, or RECCAN, a country of 
Asia, bounded on the N. by Roshaan, on the E. b 


Burmah, on the S. by the river Ava, and on the W. 
by the gulf of — 1 It is a fertile, but not popu- 
lous country, 


verned by 12 princes, subject to the 
chief king ; who resides in his capital. They have 
only two seasons; the rainy season, which con- 
tinues from April to October, and the fair season, 


| which includes all the rest of the year, and is called 


| mountains which separate it from Laos on 


the summer. The inhabitants are idolators, and 
the women tolerahle fair ; but the longest ears are 


reckoned the most beautiful, and in these they wear 


many rings, There are such numbers of elephants, 
buffaloes, and tigers, that but few places are inha - 
bited, on account of the ravages made by these 
animals, | 
(p. 90.) PEGU Kingdom, is sit. on the S. E. 
side of the bay of Bengal, in the E. Indies, in Asia, 
bounded by the kingdom of Ava on the N. by the 
e E. 


by the kingdom of Siam, and the bay of Bengal, on 
the S. and by another part of the bay of Bengal on 
the W. This country, like others between the 


tropics, is flooded when the sun is vertical, but the 
mud and slime, which the waters leave when they 


retire, render the low lands fruitful, as the Nile does 


; 


| 


unless 


1 


| those of As to the higher grounds, they 
are parched up soon after the rains are over; and it 


they sow wheat on them, as they sometimes do, 
they are forced to water them by little channels, 
which convey the water to them, from their cisterns 
and reservoirs. But they sow much more rice, 
than wheat, which is more suitable to the flooded 
soil. They have not many of the European fruits, 
figs, oranges, lemons, citrons, and pome- 
granates: But . have bananos, goyvas, durions, 
mangoes, tamarinds, annanas or pine-apples, cocoa- 
nuts, and other tropical fruits; they have also 
pepper, and sugar-cancs, and great variety of 

| -- _. _ melons, 
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melons, cucumbers, rocts, and other garden stuff, 
which is their principal food. Their hills are 
covered with wood, and they have a great deal of 
good timber; but their bamboes, a kind of hollow 
cane, which grows to the bigness of a foot diameter, 
is of the greatest use; this they bend and form 


while it is young, making it fit for whatever they 


design it, and particularly to hang their palanquins 
upon: These are couches on which they lie when 
they travel, carried upon men's shoulders. They 
have few horses or sheep, but plough with oxen 
and buffaloes, and carry burdens upon them as well 
as camels; nor does any place abound more in 
ciephants chan this and the adjacent countries; 
they compute the strength of their armies by the 
number and size of their clephants. The English. 
from Fort St, George traffic pretty much with this 
country; and, besides furs and skins, import from 
thence rubies, sapphires, and other precious stones. 
The houses here are built frequently on pillars, by. 
the river side; and, in the time of the rains, they 
have no communication with one another but by. 
boats, in the flat country. According to late ac- 
counts, the king of Ava is now master of Pegu. 
The goverment is arbitrary; yet, it is said, he sel- 
dom abuses his power. There is one thing that 
seems peculiar to the people on the E. side of the 
bay of Bengal, they are so far from resenting a. 
foreigner's being free with their women, de 
will otter their daughters to them for temporary 
wives, while they remain in the country. They 
are of a copper- colour, though the women are 
whiter than the men. heir priests are called 
Talapoins, and they worship idols; yet they incul- 
cate charity as the highest virtue; are strict ob- 
servers of morality, and hold that religion to be 
best, which teaches men to do most 90 8 
(p. 94.) SIAM, a kindom of Asia, bounded on. 
the N. E. by that of Laos, on the E. by Gambodia,. 
on the S. by a gulf of the same name, and on the 
W. by the bay of Bengal. It is 550 miles in length, 
and 250 in breadth, though in some places, not 
above 50. It is divided into higher and lower, and 
some French authors have extolled it as the finest. 
and richest country in the world ; but the inhabi- 
rants both men and women, go almost naked; the 


better sort indeed, wear rich garments. The king. 


Shows himself but once a 
people. 
country, and keeps a numerous army, among which 
are 1000 elephants. . 


ear to the common 


the rainy season is overflowed;.for which reason 
most of the houses are built on pillars, and they 


It is a flat country, which, in 


He is proprietor of all. the lands in the 
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have no communication ſor some months but by 


bouis. They are pagans, but have some idcas of 
integrity and benevolence. 'There are mines of 
gold, silver, tin, and copper, and they have plenty 
of peppei, aloes, benjamin, and musk. The woods 
abound with elephants, rhinoceroses, leopards, and 


tigers; beside which there are large crocodiles, and 


— —— 
” — * 


— — 
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Serpents 20 feet long. 

(p. 101.) TONQUIN, a kingdom of Asia, 
bounded on the N. by China, on the E. by China 
and the bay of "Tonquin, on the S. by Cochin 
China, and the W. by Laos. It is 1200 miles in 
length, and 500 in breadth, and is one of the finest 
$4.4 most considerable kingdoms of the East, on 
account of its population and commerce. The 


country is thick-set with villages, and the natives 
are of a middling stature, with a tawny complexion. 


Their faces is oval and flattish ;. their noses and lips 
well proportioned. Their hair is black, long, lank, 
and coarse; and they let it hang down their 
Shoulders, Ihey dye their teeth black. They 
are dexterous, active, and ingenious in mechanic 
arts. They weave a multitude of fine silks, and 
make curious lacker works, which are exported io 
other countries... 'They are so addicted to gaming, 


that when every thing else is lost, they will stake 


their wives and children. Their houses are small 
and low, and the walls either of mud, or hurdles 
daubed over with clay. They have only a ground 
floor, with two or t ree partitions, and each room 
has a square hall to let in the light. The villages 
consist of 30 or 40 houses, surrounded by trees, 
and in some places are banks to keep the water 
from overflowing their gardens. In the rainy sea- 
son they cannot pass from one house to another, 
without wading through the water. The language 
is spoken very much in the throat, and some of the 
words are pronounced through the teeth; it has a 
great resemblance to the Chinese. They have 
schools of learning, and their characters are the 
same, or like those of Chida; and like them, they 
write with a hair pencil. Their commodities are 
gold, musk, silks, calicoes, drugs of many sorts, 
woods for dying, lackered ware, earthern ware, 
salt, &c. The lackered ware is not inferior to that 
of Japan, which is accounted the best in the world. 
With all their merchandise one would expect the 
people to be very rich; but they are, in general, 
very poor, the chief trade being carried on by the 
Chinese, English, and Dutch. The kingdom is an 
absolute monarchy, Tong- tou is the capital. 
(p. 105.) COCHIN-CHINA, a kingdom of 
Asia, bounded on the E. by the Eastern ocean, - 


— 


— 


che N. by Tonquin, on the W. by Cambodia, and 
on the S. by Ciampa. It abounds in gold, raw silk, 
and drugs. Their towns have gates at the end of 
each street, which are shut every night. If any 
fire break out in a ward, all the inhabitants are 
destroyed, except the women and children. | 
(p. 105.) CAMBODIA, E. lon. 04. 15. lat. 2. 
40. the capital of a k. of the same name, in India 
beyond Ganges, in Asia, sit. near the Western shore 
of the river Mecon, (by some said to be the largest 
in the world) about 150 m. N. of the mouth of 
that river. Cambodia k. extends from the 9th to 
the 15th degree of N. lat. being bounded by the k. 
of Laos on the N. Cochin, China, and Chiampa on 
the E. the Indian ocean on the S. and the bay of 
Siam on the W. Aieountry.annually overflowed 
in the rainy season, viz. between June and October, 
as most countries are which lie within the tropic of 
Cancer, and N. of the Equator; producing rice and 
such fruits as are usually found between the tropies. 
(p. 109.) PHILIPPINE ISLANDS, islands in 
the Indian ocean, discovered by Magellan, in 1521. 
The principal islands are Manilla, or Luconia; 
Mindanao; Samar, or Tandago, sometimes called 
Philippina; Masbate; Mindoro ; Luban ; Paragoia, 
or Paragoa ; Panay ; Leyta; Bohol; Sibu, Cibau, 
or Zebu; Negro's island; St. John's; Xolo; and 
Abyo. They are chiefly subject to the Spaniards. 
Lon. _ 113 13 to 120 50 E. lat. from 6 30 to 
18 15 N. | | 
(cp. 112.) MOLUCCAS, or SPICE ISLANDS, 
a cluster of small islands in the eastern ocean, the 
largest not more than 30 miles in circumference. 
The principal are Ternate, Tydore, Machian, 
Motyr, and Bachian. They lie between Gilolo to 
the E. and Celebes the W. They are most re- 
markable for spices, especially cloves, and are all 
subject to the Dutch. Lon. from 125 to 130 E. 
lat. from 2 0 N. to 1 50 8. 
(p. 116.) CEYLON island, sit. between 78 and 
82 degrees of E. lon. and between 6 and 10 N. lat. 
being 250 m. long, 195 broad, sit. in the Indian 
sea, near the S. E. coast of the continent of the 
Hither India. The Dutch are possessed of all the 
the sea coast, and have shut up the K. in the middle 
of the island, who resides at his capital city of | 
Candy, while the Dutch monopolize all the cinna- 
; 
| 


mon which this island only produces, and suffer 

no other nation to trade with the natives, ar get auy 

cinnamon but what they purchase of them. They 

pretended to assist the K. of Ceylon against the 

Portuguese, who had several towns and fortresses 

on _ coast; and when they had driven the Por- 
4 O. 37. 0 A 
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"and use them as tents. 
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tuguese out, usurped the dominion of the country. 
and in 1765, they attacked the city of Canady also, 
and have established a governor there of their own. 
The island is full of woods, which abound in wild 
beasts and very dangerous serpents, some of whom 
are so large, that they will kill a tyger, and swal- 
low him whole afterwards; having first broken all 


his bones, by twisting themselves round him. The 


most extraordinary vegetable production is a tree cal- 
led the Tallipot, one of whose leaves will cover ten 
men, and keep them from the rain: they are very 
light, and travellers carry them from place to place, 

(p. 123.) JAPAN, a large empire in the mos 
eastern part of Asia. It is composed of several 
islands, the principal of which is Niphon. It was 
discovered, in 1542, by the Portuguese, who were 
cast on shore by a tempest. This empire is the 
richest country in the world for gold. The in- 


habitants are naturally ingenious, and have a happy 
memory; but their manners are diametrically oppo- 


site to those of the Europeans. The sciences are 


highly esteemed among them, and they have several 


schools at different places, in which are taught arith- 
metic, rhetoric, poetry, history, and astronomy. 
Some of their schools at Meaco have each above 


3000 scholars. They treat the women with | ws 
severiiy, and) punish adultery with death. "They 
formerly carried on à trade with the EEE: 


countries; but now all communication is forbidden, 
except with the Chinese and Dutch. Their empe- 
ror is called Dairo ; and in the minority of one of 
them, in 1150, when they had civil wars, one of 
the competitors for the crown assumed the ecclesi- 
astical government, retaining the same title ; while 
the other who, ruled in civil affairs, was called 
Cuba : and things have remained on the same foot- 
ing to this day. The Dairo is the chief emperor, 
and confers the dignity upon the other, as if he were 
his vassal. _ The religion is paganism ; but there are 
two different sects. ere was once a great number 
of Christians in different parts of the empire; but, 
in 1638, they were all extirpated. The palace of 
the emperor is at Jedo, in the island of Niphon, and 
it is the capital of the whole. The merchandise 
which the R carry to Japan are spices, sugar, 
silks, linen and woolen cloth, elephant's teeth, and 


haberdashery wares; for which they receive gold, 


silver, cabinets, and other japanned and lackered 
wares. | 5 
(p. 133.) COREA, an island or peainsula, on 
the N. E. of China, between 29 and 109 degrees of 
E. long. and between 36 and 46 degrees of N. lat. 
10 K bounded 


* RR” 
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| bounded by Tartary on the N. by the Indian ocean, 


which separates it from Japan, on the E. by the 
Kang sea, and bay of Nankin on the 8. and by the 
pr. of Leatong on the W. said to have good mines 
of gold and 2 sub. to China. 

(p. 133.) JESSO, or Vedso, E. long. 140. N. 
lat. 40. a country of Asia, which lies N. of Japan, 


and is conjectured to extend N. E. to the American 
continent; but we have little knowledge, either of 
the country, or of the 


le who inhabit it. 

(p, 288.) ROME, a famous city, formerly 
three times as large as it is at present, but still one 
of the largest cities of Europe. It contains 170,000 
inhabitants, which, though greatly inferior to what 
it could boast in the days of its ancient power, is 
more than it has been able to number at some for- 
mer periods since the fall of the empire; there be- 
ing reason to think, that, at particular times since 


it has been reduced below 40,000. The numbers 


have gradually increased during the present century. 
Rome exhibits a strange mixture of magnificent and 
interesting, and of common and — objects. 
The former consists of palaces, churches, fountains, 
and the remains of antiquity. The latter compre- 
hend all the rest of the city. The church of St. 
Peter, in the opinion of many, surpasses, in size 
and magnificence, the finest monuments of ancient 
architecture. Its length is 730 feet; the breadth 


520: and the height from the pavement, to the top 


of the cross, which crowns the cupola, 450. A 
complete description of this church, and of its sta- 
tures, basso-relievos, columns, and other orna- 
ments, would fill volumes. The Pantheon is the 


most perfect of the Roman temples which now re- 


main, From its circular form, it has obtained the 
name of the Rotundo. There are rio windows ; the 
central opening in the dome admitting sufficiency of 
light. The rain which falls through this aperture, 


immediately drills through holes, which perforate a a 


large piece of porphyry, that forms the centre of 
the pavement. Being. converted into a Christian 
temple, the Pantheon, originally erected to the ho- 


nour of all the gods, is now dedicated to the Virgin, 


and to all the martyrs and saints. As the Pantheon 
is the most entire, the Amphitheatre of Vespasian is 


the most stupendous monument of antiquity in 


Rome. One half of the external circuit remains: 


from which a pretty exact idea may be formed of 


the original structure: by a computation of Mr. 


Byres, it could contain 85, 000 spectators. But the 


antiquities of Rome are too numerous to be minutely 
described; we shall, therefore, pass over the anci- 


; 


——  — 


ent forum, now a cow market; the beautiful co. 

lumn of Trajan, 120 feet bigh, &c. The pope 
has three snperb palaces, of which the principal is 
the Vatican. The library of this palace is the largest 
and most complete in the world. In Rome the con- 


noisseur will meet with innumerable paintings by the 


greatest masters, and with the chief-de'ceuvres of 


sculpture, &c. The castle of St. Angelo serves only 


to keep the city in awe. Rome is seated on the Ii- 


| ber, mga mann ge Fn and it is 600 
10 


miles SE of Paris, 4 W of Vienna, and 780 SE 

of London, Long. 12 55 E. lat. 41 54 N. 
(p. 426.) TARTARY, a country of Asia, which 

taken in its utmost limits, reaches from the Eastern 


Ocean to the Caspian, and from Coera, China, 


Thibet, Hindoostan, and Persia, to Russia and Si- 
beria. It lies between 55 and 135 E long. and be- 
tween 35 and 55 N. lat. being 3600 miles in length, 
and 960 in breadth; but in the narrowest part not 
above 330 broad. It may be considered under two 
grand divisions; namely, Eastern and Western Tar- 
tary. The greatest part of the former either belongs 
to the emperor of China, is tributary to him, or is 
under his protection, and a very considerable part 
of Western Tartary has been conquered by the Rus- 
sians. These vast countries include all the middle 
part of Asia, and are inhabited by Tartars of differ- 
ent denominations and manners. - 

(p. 437.) LAPLAND, a country of Europe, 
bounded on the N. by the North Sea and the Frozen 
Ocean, on the E. by the White Sea, on the S. by 
Sweden and the gulf of Bothmia, and on the W. by 
Norway. It is situate between 69 and 75 of N. lat. 
Swedish Lapland occupies the S. division, which is 
the largest; Russian Lapland is situate in the E. 


part; and Danish Lapland, which is the smallest, 


extends the whole length of the Severnoi, a chain of 
loſty mountains, on their northern side. The Lap- 
landers are of a middling stature. They have gene- 
rally a flatt-h face, fallen cheeks, dark 3 


a yellowish complexion, occasioned by the weather, 
the smoke of their habitations, and their habitual. 
filthiness. Their matmer of life readers them hardy, 
agile, and supple, but, at the same time, inclined 
to indolence. They are so proud of their countiy 
and constitution, that, when removed from the 
place of their nativity, they usually die of the nos- 
talgia, or longing to return. Their women are 


short, often well made, complaisant, chaste, and 
extremely net vous; which is also obser 


vable some 
times among the men. The eee _ 


Fishers and Mountaineers. The former make their 
habitations in the neighbourhood of some lake, 
whence they draw their subsistence. The others 
seck their support on the mountains, possessing 
herds of reindeer, which they use according to 
the season; but they go generally on foot. Ihe 
 Fishers, who are also called Laplanders of the Woods 
(because in summer they dwell upon the borders of 
the lakes, and in winter in the forests) live by fish- 
ing and hunting, and choose their situation from its 
- eonvenience for either. All the Swedish and Nor- 
wegian, as well as the greatest number of the Rus- 
sian Laplanders, bear t 
their religion is full of superstition, a compound of 
Christian and n ceremonies. | 

(p. 455.) GUINEA Coast, in Africa, is situate 
between 15 E. and 15. W. long. and between 4 
and 10 degrees of N. lat. bounded by Nigritia, or 
Ne pas on the N. by unknown lands on the 
E. by Congo and the Atlantic ocean on the S. and 
by the same ocean on the W. comprehending, 1, 
The Grain Coast, from its producing chiefly Gui- 
nea-grain, 2, Ihe Ivory Coast, from the plenty of 
elephanis teeth found there; 3, Ihe Gold Coast, 
from its furnishing most gold; 4, the Slave Coast, 
from there meeting with the greatest number ot 
slaves there, not but ev one of these divisions 
produces some of the above-said articles. i he Eng- 
lish, Dutch, and French, and some other nations, 
have forts and factories on this coast, but the Dutch 
drove the Portuguese entirely from thence ; afcer 
they bad possessed the whole coast for 100 years 
and upwards. There is abundance of lite princes 
and states in the inland country, who are usually at 


war, and sell their prisoners to the Europeans for 


tlaves ; others make it their business to traffic to 
distant countries to purchase slaves, or steal them, 
and bring them down to the coast to make mone 
of them. And there are those who: will sell their 
nearest relations, if they have opportunity. The 
African traders do not only visit this coast, which 
is properly called Guinea, but all the W. coast of 


— 


Africa, from Cape Verd at the mouth of the river 


Nigre, in 15. degrees N. lat. to Cape Negro, in 18 
degrees S. lat. where they meet with the same mer- 
chandize they do in Proper Guinea. And there are 
instances of the European merchants surpriaing and 
carrying off whole families of Negroes by stealth, 
which is usually revenged on the next shipping. that 


comes that way. | 
om of Africa, bounded: 


(p. 46 1.) BENIN, aki 
on the W. by Dahomy the Atlantic; on the N. 
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name of Christians; but 
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the 8. by Loango. It begins in 1 S. lat. and ex- 
| tends to about 9 N. lat. The women use great art 
in dressing their hair, in a variety of forms. the 
people are skilful in making various sorts of dies, 
and they manufacture and export cotton cloths, 
They eat the flesh of dogs and cats in preference to 
that of any other animal. Ihough jealous of each 
other, they are not so of the Europeans, thinking 
it impossible that the taste of the women can be $0 
depraved as to grant any liberties to a white man, 
Their religion is paganism. Their king is absolute, 
and has a great number of petty princes under him. 
(p. 467.) CONGO, a country of Africa, be- 
tween the equinoctial line and 18 e of S. lat. 
containing the countries of Loango, Angola, and 
Benguela. It was discovered by the Portuguese in 
148i, and is bounded on the N. by Benin, by the 
inland part of Africa on the E. by Matamon on the 
S. and by the Atlantic on the W. It is sometimes 
called Lower Guinea; and the Portuguese have a 
gieat many settlements on che coast, as well as in 
the inland country. The inhabitants go almost 
naked, worshipping the sun, moon, and stars, be- 
side animals of Afferent kinds; but the Portuguese 
have made many converts. Congo, properly 80 
called, extends 150. miles along the coast, and 372 
inland. From March to September is called the 
winter season, when it rains almost every day; and 
the summer is from October to March, when the 
weather is serene. The inhabitants are skilful in 
weaving cotton cloth, and trade in slaves, ivory, 
Cassia, and tamarinds. The river Zaire is full of. 
' crocodiles and river-horses. The principaFtown is 
S. Salvador. ; 3 
(p. 167.) ANGOLA, a kingdom of Africa, 
bounded on the N. by Congo Proper, on the E. 
by Malemby, on the S. by Benguela, on the W. by 
the Atlantic. The country is divided among some 
petty princes, and the Portuguese have several set- 
tlements on the coast; but the KEnglish and Dutch 
traſſic with the natives, and purchase a great num 
ber of slaves. c EY | 
p. 481.) CAEFRARIA, (South,), a country of 
Africa, lying to the S. of the tropic of Capricorn, 
and extending along the Indian Ocean to the mouth 
of the Great Fish River, in lat. 30 30-S. By this- 
river it is divided from the country of the Hottentots.. 
Its other boundaries cannot, at present, be ascer- 
tained, it having ever been visited by any Furo- 
pean, before the journey which lienc. Patterson made 
in these paris in 1779. Ihe Caffies ate tall and 
well proportioned; and, in ral, evince gieat 


by Biafara; on the E. by parts unknown; and 7 courage in attacking lions and other. beasts of prey.. 


. 


Vw 


; 
{ 


ivory. 
cularly pleases them, they will give two bullocks in 


return, 
blow a whistle, which is made of ivory or bone, 
and in this manner bring them all home, without 
any difficulty. The women make a curious kind 


— 
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Their colour is 2 jet black; their teeth white as 


exchange for it; and their whole exercise through 
the day is hunting, fighting, or dancing. They have 
great pride in their cattle; and cut their horns in 
such a way as to be able to turn them into any 
shape they please; when they wish their cattle to 

ey o a little way from the house and 


of baskets, of a texture so compact as to contain 


milk. Industry is the leading trait in the character 
of the Caffres, who are distinguished from their 


neighbours to the S. by their fondness for agricul- 
ture. They are governed by an hereditary king, 


whose power is very limited, receiving no tax, and 


Mg no troops at his command; but being per- 
mitte 

cessary that he should have a larger portion of land 
to cultivate, and a greater number of cattle to tend 
and feed. His cabin is neither higher, nor better 
decorated than the rest; and his whole family live 


They are so fond of dogs, that if one parti- 


| 


8 


to take as many wives as he pleases, it is ne- 


around him, composing a group of about 15 huts. 


The distance of the different hordes make it neces- 


sary that they should have inferior chiefs, who are 
appointed by the kin | 


(p. 491.) MONOMOTAPA, a kingdom of 
Africa, bounded on the N. by Monomugi, on the E. 
by Sofala, on the S. by Caffraria, and on the W. by 
unknown regions. The air is temperate, and the 


soil fertile in rice and sugar-canes, which last grow 
without cultivation. There are a great many ostri- 


ches and elephants, with several mines of gold and 
silver. It lies on the E. coast of Africa, between 


14 and 25 S. lat. Its capital is of the same name. 


(p. 496.) SOFALA, a kingdom on the E. coast 
of Africa, extending S. of Zanguebar, from the river 


Cuama to the river Del Espirito Santo; that is, from 


17 to 25 S. lat. It contains mines of gold, and is 
tributary to the Poi tuguese. 85 8 
(p. 499.) SOCOT ORA, an island of Asia, be- 
tween Arabia Felix and Africa, 50 miles in length, 
and 22 in breadth. It is noted for its fine aloes. 
(p. 502.) MADAGASCAR, the largest of the 
African islands, lies between 44 and 51 degrees E. 


lon. and 12 and 25 S. lat. It is 40 leagues E. of the 


continent of Africa, from which it is separated by 
the straits of Mosambique. 
from N. to S. and is from 200 to 300 broad. The 
natives are commonly tall, well made, of an olive 


It extends 900 miles 


| 


ö 


| 


| and W. Florida; St. 


| endeavouring 


French a 


Straits, is 


complexion, and some of them pretty black. Theit 
hair is not woolly, like that of the oes of Gui. 
nea; but it is always black, and . — most part 
curls naturally: their nose is small, though not flat, 
and they have not thick lips. There are a great 
many petty kings, whose riches consists in cattle 
and slaves, and they are always at war with each 
other. They have neither temples nor priests. They 
have no rules relating to marriage; for the men and 
women cohabit for some time, and then leave each 
other as freely. Here is a great number of locusts, 
crocodiles, cameleons, and other animals common 
to Africa. They have corn and grapes, and scveral 
sorts of excellent honey; as also minerals and pre- 
cious stones. The French have attempted to seitle 


here, but have always been expelled. There are 


only some parts on the coast yet known. _ 

(p. 514.) FLORIDA,.a country of N. America, 
bounded on the N. by Georgia, on the E. by the 
Atlantic, on the 8. by the gulf of Mexico, aud on 
the W. by che Mississippi. It is 600 miles long, 
and 130 broad, lying between 25 and 31 degrees N. 
lat. and 82 and 92 W. long. It is divided into E. 
ugustine, the capital of the 
former, and Pensacola of the latter. In some parts, 
two crops of Indian corn are annually produced: 
the banks of the rivers are well adapted to the cul- 
ture of rice and corn: the interior country abounds 
with wood of almost every kind; the intervals be- 
tween the hilly parts produce spontaneously the 
fruits common 40 Georgia and the Carolinas; and 
the whole country is valuable, in a particular man- 
ner for the extensive rangers for cattle. Florida was 
discovered by Sebastian Cabot, in 1497. Having 
often changed masters, belonging alternately to the 
Spaniards, it was ceded by the latter to 
the English in 1763; but in 1781, it was taken by 
the Spaniards, and ceded to them in 1783. | 
(p- 521.) HUDSON's BAY, a bay of N. Ame- 
rica, lying between 51 and 69 N. lat. and dis- 
covered, in 1610, by captain Henry Hudson, in 
: to find a N. W. passage into the 
Pacific Ocean. Repeated attempts have been since 
made to find that passage, but hitherto without 


effect. The entrance of the bay, from the ocean, 


after Ma N. Cape Farewell and Davis“ 

tween Resolution isles on the N. and 
Button's isles on the Labrador coast to the 8. form- 
ing the E. extremity of the strait, distinguished by 
the name of its great discoverer. This ba 


com- 
municates on the N. Ar straits, with Baſfn's 


bay: on the E. side it is nn (on 
2 $i fot ge © £1>i the 


che 8. by Canada, on the 8. _—_— New 8. Wales, 
and on the W. by New N. Wales. In 1670, a 
a charter was granted to a company, which does 
not consist of above ten persons, for the exclusive 
trade to this bay. This company possess three 
forts on the S. coast of James's Bay, by which the 
8. termination of Hudson's Bay is distinguished. 
These factories are called Rupert, Moose, and Al- 
bany, and they lie from 50. 30. to 52. 0. N. lat. On 
the W. side of Hudson's Bay, considerably up 
Hayes River, is a factory called Flamborough. 
Beyond this is York Fort, on Nelson's River, in 
lon. 92. 30. W. lat. 357. 25. N. but the most 
northern settlement is Prince of Wales' Forte, at 
the mouth of Churchill River, in lon. 94. 7. W. 
lat. 58. 48. N. In 1782, these factories were 
destrayed by a French squadron under the com- 
mand of M. de la Peyrouse; but the damage has 
been since repaired, and the commerse is again in a 
flourishing situation. 

(p. 523.) CARIBBEE ISLANDS, [West Indies] 
the name given to a number of islands in the 
Atlantic Ocean, which extend across the entrance 
of the gulf of Mexico, from the N. W. extremity 
of the Bahama Islands, off che coast of Florida, in 
lat. 27. 45. N. in a S. E. direction, to Tobago, 120 
miles from the coast of Terra Firma, in lat. 11. 30. 
N. They lire between 59 and 86 W. lon. Cuba 
being the most western, and Barbadoes the most 
eastern of these islands. When Columbus dis- 
covered them in 1492, he considered them as part of 
those vast regions in Asia, comprehended under the 
general name of India, to reach which, by a W. 
coast across the Atlantic, had been the object of 
voyage; and this opinion was 80 general, that 
Ferdinand and Isabella, king and queen of Castile, 


in their ratification of an agreement, granted to 


Columbus upon his return, gave them the name of 
The Indies. Even after the error which gave rise 
to this opinion was detected, and the true position 
of the New World was ascertained, the name re- 
mained, and the appellation of The Vest Indies is 

given by all Europeans to these islands, and that of 
Indians to the inhabitants, not only of the islands, 
but of the continent of America. They are like- 
wise called the Caribbee Islands, from the aborigines 
of the country; and the sea in Which they lie, is 


sometimes called, 8 8 the 
Archipelago of the Caribbees. By the French, 


they are called the Antilles; and nautical men dis- 
tinguish them, from the different courses taken by 


ships, into the Leeward and "Windward Islands, 
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which see. The name of the Caribbee should 
properly be confined to the smaller islands, lying 
between Porto Rico and Tobago. These were 
inhabited by the Caribbees, a fierce race of men, 


nowise resembling their timid neighbours in the 


larger islands. Columbus was a witness to their 
intrepid valour. The same character they have 
maintained invariably in all subsequent contests 
with the Europeans. The British islands are 
Jamaica, Barbadoes, St. Christopher, Antigua, 
Anegada, Nevis, Montserrat, Barbuda, Anguilla, 
Dominica, St. Vincent, Granada, the Bahama 
Islands, and part of the Virgin Islands; with 
Tobago, Martinico, and St. Lucia, conquered from 
the French, the first in 1793, and the other two in 
1794. Cuba, Porto Rico, Trinidad, and Margarita, 
belong to the Spaniards, who have the eastern part of 
Hispaniola. The French have Guadaloupe, Mariga- 
lante, Deseada, and the western part of Hispaniola. 


some places of which last, however, have provi- 


sionally submitted to the English. The Dutch 
have St. Eustatia, Curacao, Saba, and St. Martin; 
the Danes, St. Thomas, St. Croix, and part of the 
Virgin Islands; and the Swedes, St. Bartholomew. 
(p. 3530.) BRASIL, a country of 8. America, 
which gives the title of prince to the heir apparent 
of the crown of Portugal. It lies between the equi- 
noctial line and the tropic of Capricorn. The air, 
tho within the torrid zone, is temperate and 
wholesome. The soil is fertile, and more sugar 
comes thence, than from all other parts of the 
world. It produces tobacco, Indian corn, several 
sorts of fruits, and medicinal drugs. The wood 
brought from Brasil, and hence so called, is of 
eat use in dying red; and within the country there 
is gold, and several sorts of precious stones. The 
cattle, carried over from Europe, increase prodigi- 
ously. They have several animals not known in 
Europe; among the rest a beautiful bird. called 
Colibri, whose body is not much larger than that 
of a 3 The Portuguese chiefly inhabit the 
coast; for they have not penetrated far into the 
country. Brasil is divided into fifteen governments, 
which are governed by a viceroy, who resides at St 
Salvadore. | | 
(p. 633.) PERU, a large country of S. America, 
bounded on the N. by Popayan, on the W. by the 
Pacific Ocean, on the S. by Chili, and on the E. by 
the Andes. It is 1500 miles in len. from N. to S. and 
125 in br. between the Andes and the ocean; but in 
other places it is much broader. When the Spa- 
niards lapded in this country in 1530, they found it 
10 L governed 
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_ vered by their subjects as divinities ; and the inhabi- 


niards, under the command of Francis Pizarro. 
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governed by sovereigns called Incas, who were re- 


tants were found to be much more polished than the 
natives of other parts of America, those of Mexico 
excepted. Ihese were soon subdued by a few Spa- 
Peru is now divided into the three audiences of | 
Quito, Lima, or Los Reyes, and Los Charcos; the 
whole under the government of a viceroy, whose 
authority once extended over all S. America posses- 
sed by the Spaniards ; but as some of these countries 
in this vast jurisdiction are above 2000 miles distant 
from the supreme seat of justice at Lima, the inhabi- 
tants were subject to the greatest inconveniences ; to 
medy which two new viceroyalties have been esta- 
blished. The first is fixed at Santa Fe de Bogota, the 
capital of the new kingdom of Granada, — extends 
over the whole of Terra Firma, and the audience of 
Quito. In the jurisdiction of the second, established 
in 1776, are the provinces of Rio-de-la- Plata, Bue- 
nos Ayres, Paraguay, 'Tucuman, Potosi, Santa Cruz 
de la Sierra, and the towns of Mendoza and St. Juan, 
Peru has been long celebrated for its mines of gold 
and silver, all the quicksilver used in the refining of 
which is extracted from-the famous mine of Guan- 
cabelica. 
of which are so well known, is found only in this 
country. The fiercest beasts of prey in Peru are the 
Puma and Jaquar, inaccurately called lions and ti- 
gers by the Europeans, but possessing neither the 
undaunted courage of the former, nor the ravenous 
cruelty of the latter: they are hardly formidable to 
man, and often-turn- their backs on the least appear- 
ance of resistance. 
peculiar to this country, was tamed 


ü- 


to domestic pur- 


poses by the ancient Peruvians. In form it bears 
some resemblance to a deer, and some to a camel, 


and is of a size somewhat larger than a sheep. Its 
wool furnished the Peruvians with clothing 
with food. It was even employed as a beast of bur- 
den, and carried a - moderate load with much pa- 


tience and docility; but it was never used for 


draught. Among the birds, the most remarkable is 
the condor, which is entitled to pre- eminence over 

the flying tribe, in bulk, strength, and courage. he 
river Guyaquil abounds wich alligators, and the 
neighbouring country swarins almost as much with 
14 vipers, as that round Porto Bello does 
wich toads. Notwithstanding the vast numbers of 
the original natives that-perished, from various cau- 
ses, since the conquest of the country by the Spa- 


Quinquina, or Jesuits Bark, the virtues 


A quadruped, called the lama covered by Cortes, in 1536; and is said to have 


„its flesh | 37. and 43. latitude; the har 


distriets, particularly in the audience of Quito, arc 
occupied almost entirely by Indians, Lima is the 


capital. | 


(p. 546.) CANADA, a large country of N. A. 
merica, bounded on-the N. by New Britain; on 
the E. by the gulf of St. Lawrence; on the 8. by 
Nova Scotia aud the United States; and on the M“. 
by unknown lands. It lies between 61 and 81 de- 
= W. long. and 45 and 52 N. lat. and was 

iscovered by the Cabots, father and son, in 1497. 
The winter continues for sic months very severe. 
The land that is cleared is fertile, and the wheat 
gowed in May is reaped at the end of August. Of 
all their animals, the-beaver is the most useful and 
curious. Canada turpentine is greatly estemed for 
its balsamic qualities, and for its use in disorders of 
the breast and stomach. Canada was conquered by 
the English, in 1759, and confirmed to them by the 
French at the peace of 1768. In 1774, this coun- 

try was formed into a province, called Quebec, 
from the name of the capital; a government was in- 
stituted conformably to the French laws of Canada; 


| and the Roman Catholic religion was established. 


ta 1791, it was divided into two provinces ; namely, 
Upper Canada and Lower Canada, of which latter 

province Quebec is the chief town; and a constitu- - 
tion, in imitation of that of England, was given to 


| each of these provinces. 


p- 551.) CALIFORNIA, a peninsula of N. A- 
meriea, in the N. Pacific Ocean, separated from 
the W. coast of America, by the V ermition Sea, 
or gulf af California; extending 8. E. from lat. 32 
N. to Cape St. Lucar, in lat. 23 N. It was dis- 


been visited by Sir Francis Drake, in 1578, and to 
have received from him the name of New Albion. 
_ latter name, however, belongs to no part of 
the peninsula, but to a country farther N. between 
ook of % Francis 
Drake er about 110 23 4 — fur - 
38 23 N. lat. During a long peri ifornia 
continued to be 80 little — that even its 
form was unknown; and, in most charts, it was 
represented us an island. Though the climate of 
this country, if we judge from its situation, 
m—_ be very desirable, the 8 . 
small progress in peopling it. Towards the close © 
the N the Jesuits, who had Geleirg 
in exploring this neglected province, and civilizing 
its — law tibly acquired a domi- 


nion over it, as complete as that which they posses- 


niards, their number are still very great; and several 


| sed in their missions in Paraguay; and they laboured 
s | TY - 
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tej govern the natives by the same policy. In order 


to prevent the court of Spain from conceiving any 
jealousy of their designs, they seem studiously to 
* depreciated the country, by representing the 
climate as so disagreeable and unwholesome, and the 
soil so barren, that nothing but a zealous desire of 
converting the natives could have induced them to 
zettle there, Several public-spirited citizens endea- 
voured to undeceive their sovereigns, and to give 
them a better view of California; but in vain. At 
last, on the expulsion of the Jesuits from the Spa- 
nish dominions, the court of Madrid appointed don 
Joseph Galvez to visit this peninsula. 
of the country was favourable ; he found the pearl 
fishery on its coasts to be valuable; and he dis- 
covered mines of gold of a very promising appear- 
ance. At present, however, California (the natural 
history of which is very little known) still remains 


among the most desolate and useless districts of the 


Spanish empire. 

p. 553.) VIRGINIA, one of the United States 
of N. America, bounded on the S. by North Caro- 
lina, on the W. by the wagons on the N. by 
Pennsylvania and the Ohio, on the E. by the 
Atlantic. It is 158 miles in length, and 224 in 
breadth. The principal rivers are James, York, 
Rappahannoc, and Potomac. The soil and climate 
are various. The principal produce is tobacco, 
wheat, and Indian corn; but the culture of tobacco 
has considerably declined in favour of that of wheat. 
Virginia is divided into 74 counties, and the capi- 
tal town is Richmond „ 

p. 555.) HISPANIOLA, (or St. Domingo,) one 
of the richest islands in the West Indies, 400 miles 
in length, and 75 in breadth It was discovered by 
Columbus, in 1492. The Spanish name of it 1s 
Hispaniola, originally given to it by Columbus. 
The W. part of it belongs to the French; and the 
E. to the Speniards. Since the revolution in France, 
the French part of this fine island has been subject 
to the most dreadful calamities, as well from an in- 
surrection of the negroes, as from a civil war be- 
tween the patriots and the royalists. Ihe latter 
called in the assistance of the English, who landed, 
in September 1793, and provisionally took posscs- 
sion of 'Jeremie and Cape St. Nicholas Mole. Se- 


veral other places submitted soon after; but some of 


them have been retaken by the republicans, who 
seemed at the commencment of 1795, to be gaining 
the ascendency, 
to the W. and Porto Rico to the E. 


This island lies between Jamaica 


His account 


at 


(p. 557.) MEXICO, (Old, or New Spain,) an 
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extensive country in N. America, bounded on the 
N. by New Mexico, and on the S. E. by the isthmus 
of Darian, where its breadth is not more than 60 
miles; its western coast being washed by the Paci- 
fic Ocean and the gulf of California, and its eastern 
by the gulf of Mexico and the Caribbean Sea. It 
lies between 83 and 110 degrees W. long. and ex- 
tends from 7 30 to 30 40 N. latitude ; being 2000 
miles long, and, in its widest part to the N. above 
600 broad. Aithough Mexico is within the torrid 
zone, the climate is temperate and healthy. No 
country abounds more with grain, fruits, roots, and 
vegetables; many of them peculiar to the country, 
or, at least, to America, It is celebrated for its 
mines of gold and silver, and has quarries of jasper, 
porphyry, and exquisite marble. Cochineal is al- 
most peculiar to this country, its indigo and cocoa 
are Superior to any in America; and its logwood - 
has been long an important article of commerce. 
Among the quadrupeds are the puma and jaquar, 
bears, elks, wolves, deer, &c. The puma and ja- 
quar have been inaccurately denominated by Euro- 
peans, lions and tigers; but they possess neither the 
undaunted courage of the former, nor the ravenous 
cruelty of the latter. - 'Fhe domestic animals of Eu- 


rope, particularly horned cattle have multiplied here 


almost with incredible rapidity. Numbers of these 
having been suffered to run wild, now range over 
the vast plains, in herds of from 30 to 40, 000: they 
are killed merely for the sake of their hides; and the 
slaughter at certain seasons, is so great, that the 
stench of the carcases, which are left in the field, 
would infect the air, if large packs of wild dogs, and 
vast flocks of gallinazos, or American vultures, the 
most voracious of birds, did not instantly - devour 
them : these hides are annually A in vast 
quantities to Europe. New Spain is divided into 
; the three audiences of Guadalajara, Mexico, and 
Guatimala; subdivided into provinces; the principal 
of which, in each audience, being Guadalajara 
Proper, Mexico Proper, and Guatimala Proper. 
| The whole country is governed by a- viceroy, the 
extent of Whose 1 howerer, has been 
wisely circumscribed, in the course of this century, 
by the erection of the four remote provinces of So- 
nora, Cinaloa, California, and New Navaire, into 
a Separate government. 3 
(p. 560.) DARIEN, (or Terra Firma Proper,) a 
province of Ferra Firma, in S. America. It lies 
along the coast of the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans, 
and is particularly distinguished by the name of the 


— 


Isthmus of Darien, and, by some writers, the Isth- 
: | muy 


mus of Panama. It extends, in the form of a cresent, 


round the bay of Panama; being bounded on the N. 


by the gulf of Mexico, on the E. by the river and 
gulf of Darien, on the S. by Popayan and the Pacific 


Ocean, and on the W. by the same ocean and Ve- 


ragua. 
W which binds together the continents of N. 
and S. America, is strengthened by a chain of lofty 
mountains, stretching Firough its whol2 extent, 
which renders it a barrier of solidity sufficient to 
resist the impulse of two opposite oceans. The 


It is not above 60 miles broad; but this 


mountains are covered with forests almost inaccessi- | 


ble. Ihe vallies in this moist climate, where it 
rains during two-thirds of the year, are marshy, and 
so often overflowed, that the inhabitants, in many 
places, build their houses upon trees, to be elevated 
from the damp soil, and the ddious reptiles engen- 
dered in the putrid waters. Ihe principal towns are 
Panama and Porto Bello. | 

(p. 562.) ANDALUSIA, a province of New 
Spain, 250 miles in length, and 150 in breadth. 
It is bouniled on the S. by Granada, on the W. by 
Algarva and the Atlantic, on the N. by Estramadu- 
ra, and on the E. by Murcia, The Guadalquiver 
runs through its whole length; and it is the finest 
country in Spain. The capital is Seville. | 

(p. 593.) ENGLAND, a kingdom of Great Bri- 
tain, bounded on the N. by Scotland, on the N. E. 
and E. by the German Ocean, on the S. by the 
English 
Channel, the principaiity of Wales, and the Irish 
Sea. It lies between 2 degrees E. and 7 W. long. 
and between 49 and 56 N. lat. It is of a triangular 


hannel, and on the W. by St. George's 


form. The longest day in the northern parts con- 


tains 17 hours 30 minutes; and the shortest in the 
southern ncar eight hours. 


The situation, by the sea washing it on three | 


sides, renders England liable to a great uncertainty of 
weather, so that the inhabitants on part of the sea 
coasts are often visited by agues and fevers. On the 


other hand, it prevents the extremes of heat and 


cold, to which other places, lying in the same de- 
gree of latitude, are subject; and it is, on that ac- 
count, friendly to the longevity of the inhabitants 
in general, especially those who live on a dry soil. 


Jo this situation like wise we are to ascribe that per- 
petual verdure for which England is remarkable, 


occasioned by refreshing showers and the warm va- 
pours of the sca. ö | 9 
When the Romans provinciated England, they 
divided it into, - | 
1. Britannia Prima, which contained the south- 
ern parts of the kingdom. 33335 
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| tarchy, or political republic, consistin 


— 


the English industry, than observing 


* 


2. Britannia Secunda; containing the western 
parts, comprehending Wales. And, , 


3. Maxima Cæsariensis, which reached from the 
Trent as far northward as the-wall of Severus, be- 
tween Newcastle and Carlisle, and sometimes as 
far as chat of Adrian in Scotland, between the Forth 
and Clyde. 


To these divisions some add the Flavia Cæsarien- 


sis, which they suppose to contain the midland 


counties. ; 

When the Saxons invaded England about the year 
450, and when they were estabushed in the year 
582, their chief leaders appropriated to themselves, 
after the manner of the other northern conquerors, 


the countries which each had been the most instru- 


mental in e and the whole formed a hep- 
of seven 
kingdoms. But in time of war, a chief was cho- 
sen out of the seven kingdoms; for which reason 
we call it a political republic, its constitution greatly 
resembling that of ancient Greece. | a 
Besides the 52 counties into which England and 
Wales are divided, there are counties Corporate, 
consisting of certain districts, to which the liberties 
and jurisdictions peculiar to a county have been 
ry by royal charter, Thus the city of Lon- 
on is a county distinct from Middlesex; the cities 
of York, Chester, Bristol, Exeter, Norwich, Wor- 
cester, and the towns of Kingston upon Hull and 
Newcastle upon *['yne, are counties of themselves, 
distinct from those in which they lie. The same 
may be said of Berwick upon Tweed, which lies in 
Scolland, and hath within its jurisdiction a small 
territory of two miles, on the north side of the 
river. | 
The industry of the English is such, as to supply 
the absence of those favours which nature has 80 
lavishly bestowed upon some foreign climates, and 
in many respects even to exceed them. No nation 
in the world can equal the cultivated parts of Eng- 
land in beautiful scenes. The variety of high-lands 
and low-lands, the former generally swelling, and 
both of them forming prospects equal to the most 
luxuriant imagination, the corn and meadow ground, 
the intermixtures of inclosures and plantations, the 


noble seats, comfortable houses, cheerful villages, 


and well-stocked farms, often rising in the neigh- 
bourhood of populous towns and cities, decorated 


with the most vivid colours of nature, are inexpres- 


sible. The most barren spots are not without their 
verdure; but nothing can give us a higher idea of 
95 some of 


* 


the 


the pleasantest counties in the kingdom are naturally 
the most barren, but rendered fruitful by labour. 
Upon the whole, it may be saſely affirmed, that no 
country in Europe equals England in the beauty of 
ics prospects, or the opulence of its inhabitants. 
Though England is full of delightful rising 
grounds, and the most enchanting slopes, yet it 
coutains few mountains. Ihe most nated are the 
Peak in Derbyshire, the Pendle in Lancashire, the 
Wolds in e e the Cheviot hills on the bor- 
ders of Scotland, the Chiltern in Bucks, Malvern 
in Worcestershire, Cotswould in Gloucestershire, 
the Wrekin in Shropshire; with those of Plinlim- 
mon and Snowdon in Wales. In general, however. 
Wales and the northern paris may be termed 
mountancous. | | | : 
The vegetable and animal productions are subjects 
$0 copious, and such improvements have been 
made in gardening and agriculture, ever since the 
best printed accounts we have had of both, that 
much must be left to the readers own observation 
and experience. Excellent institutions for the im- 
provements of agriculture are now common in Kog- 
land; and their members are so public-spirited as to 
print periodical accounts of their discoveries and ex- 
periments, which serve to shew that agriculture and 
gardening may be carried to a much higher state of 
perfection than they are in at present. Honey and 
_ saffron are natives of England. It is almost need- 
less to mention to the most uninformed reader in 
what plenty the most excellent fruits, apples, pears, 
plums, cherries, peaches, apricots, nectarines, eur- 
rants, gooseberries, rasberies, and other hortulant 


productions, grow here; and what quantities of cy- | 


der, perry, metheglin, and the like liquors, are 
made in some counties. The cyder of Devon and 
Herefordshire, when kept, and made of proper ap- 
ples, and in a particular manner, is often preferred, 
by judicious palates, to French white wine. It is 
not enough to mention those improvements, did we 
not observe the natives of England have made the 
different fruits of the world their own, sometimes 


by simple culture, but often by hot-beds, and other | 


means of forcing nature. The English pine apples 
are delicious, and now plentiful. The same ma 
be said of ather natives of the East and West Indies, 
| Persia, and Turkey. The English grapes are plea- 
sing to the taste, but their flavour is not exalted 
enough for making of wine; and indeed wet wea- 
ther injures the — af all the other fine fruits 
raised here. Our kitchen abound with all 
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bages, coleworts, brocoli, peas, beans, kidney 
beans, spinnage, beets, lettuce, celery, endive, tur- 
nips, carrois, potatoes, mushrooms, leeks, onions, 
and shallots. | 

Wood for dying is cultivated in Bucks and Bed- 
fordshire, as hemp and flax are 1n other counties. - 
In nothing, however, have the English been more 
successful than in the cultivation of the clover, cin- 
quefoil, trefoil, saintfoil, lucern, and other melio- 
rating grasses for the soil. It belongs to a botanist 
to recount the various kinds of useful and salutary | 
herbs, shrubs, and roots, that grow in different 
parts of England. The soil of Kent, Essex, Surry, 
and Hampshire, is most favourable to the difficult 
and tender culture of hops, which are now become 
a very considerable article of trade. 

Ihe exemption of the English constitution from 
the despotic powers exercised in foreign nations, 
not excepting republics, is one great reason why it 
is very difficult to ascertain the number of inhabi- 
tants in England; and yet it is certain that this 
might occasionally be done, by parliament, with- 
out any violation of public liberty, and probabl 
soon will take place. With regard to political cal- 
culations, they must be very fallible, whey applied 
to England, The prodigious (influx of foreigners 
who settle in the nation, the emigrations of inhabi- 
tants to America and the islands, their return from 
thence, and the great number of hands employed in 
shipping, are all of them matters that render any 
calculation extremely precarious. Upon the whole, 
I am apt to think that England is more populous / 
than the estimators of her inhabitants are willing to 
allow. The war with France and Spain before the 
last, annually employed about 200,000 Englishmen, 
exclusive of Scots and Irish, by sea and land; and 
its progress carried off, by various means, very near 
that number. The decay of population was indeed 
sensibly felt, but not so much as it was during the 
wars of queen Anne's reign, though not half of the 
numbers were then employed in the sea and land 
service. 5 
| At the same time, I am not of opinion that Eng- 
land is at present naturally more populace than she 
was in the reign of Charles I. though she is acci- 
| dentally 80. The English of former ages were 
strangers to the excessive use of spirituous liquors, 
and other modes of living that are destructive of pro- 
pagation. Ou the other hand, the vast quantities 
of cultivated lands in England, since those times, it 
might reasonably be presumed, would be favourable 


sorts of greens, roots, and sallads, in perſection; 
* as artichokes, asparagus, cauliflowers, _ 
o. 37. ; FO 


to mankind; but this advantage is probably more 
than counterbalanced by the prevailing practice of 
10 M engrosing 
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engrossing farms, which is certainly unfavourable to 
population; and, independent of this, upon an ave- 
nage, perhaps a married couple has nat such a nu- 
merous progeny now as formerly. I will take the 
| liberty to make another observation, which falls 
within the cognizance of almost every man, and 
that is the incredible increase of foreign names upon 
our parish books, and public lists, compared to 
what they were even in the reign of George I. 
After what has been premised, it would be pre- 
sumptuous to pretend to ascertain the number of 
inhabitants of England and Wales ; but, in my own 
private opinion, there cannot be fewer than 
7,000,000. | 
The antiquities of England are either British, Ro- 
man, Saxon, Danish, or Anglo-Normanic; but these, 


excepting the Roman, throw no great light upon 


ancient history. | 

The Roman antiquities in England consist chiefly 
of altars and monumental inscriptions, which in- 
struct us as to the legionary stations of the Romans 
in Britain, and the names of some of their com- 
manders. The Roman military ways give us the 
highest idea of the civil as well as military policy of 
those conquerors. Their vestiges are numerous; 
one is mentioned by Leland, as beginning at Do- 
ver, and passing throu 
from thence to St. 's, Dunstable, Stafford, 
'Towcester, Lirtleburn, St. Gilbert's Hill near 


Shrewsbury, then by Stratton, and so thr the 
middle of Wales to Cardigan, The t Via Mi- 


litaris, called Herman-Street, pas 
don through Lincoln, where a branch of it, from 
Pontefract to Doncaster, strikes out to the westward, 
passing through Tadcaster to Vork, and from thence 
to Aldby, where it again joined Herman- Street. 
There would, however, be no end of describing the 
vestiges of the Roman roads in England, many of 
which serve as foundations to our present highways. 
The great earl of Arundel, the celebrated English 
antiquarian, had formed a noble plan for deseribing 
these which pass Sussex and Surrey towards Lon- 
don ; but the civil war breaking out, put an end to 
the undertaking. 'The remains of many Roman 


Kent to London, and 


from Lon- 


camps are discernible all over England; oe particu- 


lar very little defaced, near Dorchester in Dorset- 
shire, where also is a Roman amphitheatre. - Their 


situations are generally so well chosen, and their 


fortifications appear to have been so complete, that 
there is some reason to believe, that they were the 
constant habitations of tlie Roman soldiers in Eng- 


: land > though it is certain, from the baths and tes. 


b 
| highway to the south. 


| the princes under whom they were 
l 
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selated pavements, that have been found in different 
parts, that their chief officers or magistrates lived in 
towns or villas. Roman walls have likewise been 
found in England, and, perhaps upon the borders of 
Wales many of their fortifications and castles are 
blended with those of a later date: and it is difficuli 
for the most expert architect to pronounce that some 


halls and courts are not entirely Roman. The pri- 


vate cabinets of noblemen and gentlemen, as well a; 


the public repositories, contain a vast number of 


Roman arms, coins, fibulæ, trinkets, and the like, 
which have been found in England; but the most 
amazing monument of the Roman power in Eng- 


land, is the pretenture, or wall of Severus, com- 
monly called the Picts wall, running through Nor- 


thumberland and Cumberland; beginning at 'Tin- 
mouth, and ending at Solway Frith, being about 
cighty miles in length. The wall at first consisted 
only of stakes and turf, with a ditch ; but Severus 
buil it with stone forts, and turrets at proper dis- 
tances, so that each might have a speedy communi- 


cation with the other, and it was attended all along 


a deep ditch or vallum to the north, and a military 


he Saxon antiquities in consisted chiefly: 
in ecclesiastical edifices, and places of strength. At 
Winchester is shewn the round table ot king Arthur, 
with the names of his knights. The antiquity of 


this table has been disputed by Camden, and later 


writers, perhaps with reason : but if it be not Bri- 


tish, it certainly is Saxon. The cathedral of Win- 
chester served as the burying- place of several Saxon 


kings, whose bones were collected by bishop Fox, 
in six large wooden chests. Many monuments of 


Saxon antiquity present themselves all over the king- 
dom, though they are oſten not to be discerned from 


the Normanic ; and the British Museum contains se- 
veral striking original specimens of their learning. 
Many Saxon charters, signed by the king and his 
nobles, with a plain cross instead of their names, 
are still to be met with. The writing is neat and 
legible, and was always performed by a clergyman, 


- who:afhixed the name and quality of every donor, 


or witness, to his respective cross. The Danis 
erections in England are hardly discernible from 


the Saxon. The form of their camps is round, 
and they are generally built upon eminences, but 
| their forts are 8qua E214 9 


re. | | 

All England is full of Anglo-Normanic monu- 
ments, which we chuse to call so, because, though 
raised were of 
was defrayed by 


Norman original, yet wo by Englishmen, 
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En bert, with En lich money. York-minster, 


and West-minster-hall and abbey are perhaps the 
finest specimens to be found in Europe, of that Gothic 
manner which prevailed in building, before the 
recovery of the Greek and Roman architecture. All 
the cathedrals and old churches in the kingdom, are 


more or less in the same taste, if we except St. Paul's. 
In short, those erections are so common, that they 
scarcely deserve the name of curiosities. It is un- 


certain, whether the artificial excavations, found in 
some parts of England, are British, Saxon, or Nor- 


man. That, u the old castle of Ryegate in 


Surry is very remarkable, and seems to have been 
designed for secreting the cattle and effects of the 
natives in times of war and invasion.. It contains an 
oblong square hall, round which runs a bench, cut 
out of the ame rock, for sitting upon; and tradi- 
tion says, that it was the room in which the barons 
of England met during the wars with king John. 
The rock itself is soft and very practicable; but it is 
hard to say where the excavation, which is conti- 
nued in a square passage, about six feet high, and 
four wide, terminates, because the work is fallen in 
in some places. | | 

Derbyshire is celebrated for many natural curiosities. 
The Mam Tor, or Mother Tower, is said to be conti- 
nually mouldering away, but never diminishes. The 
Elden Hole, about four miles from the same place: 
this is a chasm in the side of a mountain, near seven 
yards wide, and fourteen long, diminishing in extent 
within the rock, but of what depth is not known. 
A plummet once drew 884 yards of line after it, 


whereof the last eighty were wet, without finding 


a bottom. The entrance of Pogle's hole near Bux- 
ton, for several paces is very low, but soon 
into a very lofty vault, like the inside of a Gothic 
cathedral. The height is certainly very „yet 
much short of what some have asserted, who reckon 
it a quarter of a mile perpendicular, though in length 
it exceeds. that dimension; a: current of water, 
which runs along the middle, adds, by its sounding 
stream, re-echoed on. all sides, very much to» the 
astonishment of all who visit this vast concave. The 
drops of water which hang from the roof, and on 
the sides, have an amusing effect; ſor they not only 
—_— ——_— s from _ candles carried by 
the guides, but, as are of a petrifying quality, 
they harden in several places intw. — 
which, with the help of a strong imagination, may 
pass for lions, fonts, organs, and the like. The entrance 
into that natural wonder at Castleton, which is from 
its hide ousness named the Devil's Arse, is wide at 


first, and upwards of thirty feet perpendicular. Se- 
veral cottagers dwell under it, who seem in a great 
measure to subsist by guiding strangers into the ca- 
vern, which is crossed by four streams of water, 
and then is thought impassible. The vault, in seve- 
ral places, makes a noble appearance, and is parti- 
cularly beavtiful, by being chequered with various 
coloured stones. ; 

London is the metropolis of the Britisch empire, 
and appears to have becn founded between the reigns 
of Julius Czsar and Nero, but by whom is uncer- 
tain; for we are told by Tacitus, that it was a 
place of great trade in — time, and soon after 
became the capital of the island. It was first walled 
about wich hewn stones, and British bricks, by 
Constantine the Great, and the walls formed an ob- 
long square, in compass about three miles, with 
seven principal gates. The same emperor made it a 
bishop's see, for it appears that the bishops of Lon- 
don and York, and another English bishop, were 
at the council of Arles, in the year 314: he also 
settled a mint in it, as is plain from some of his 
coins. . 

London, in its large sense, including Westmin- 
ster, Southwark, and part of Middlesex, is a cit 

of a very surprising extent, of prodigious wealth, 
and of the most extensive trade. This city, when 
considered with all its advantages, is now what an- 
cient Rome once was; the seat of li 0 = 
courager of arts, and the admiration. of the whole- 
world. London is the centre of trade; it has an 
intimate connection with all the counties jn the 
kingdom; it is the grand mart of the nation, to 
which all parts send their commodities, from 
whence they are again sent back into every town of 
of the nation, and to every part of the world. From 
hence innumerable carriages by land and water are 
constantly employed; and from hence arises the 
circulation in the national body, which renders 
every part healthful, vigorous, and in- a prosperous 
condition; a circulation that is equally beneficial to 
the head and most distant members. Merchants are 
here as rich as noblemen; witness the incredible 
loans to goverument; and there is no place in the 
world where the shops of tradesmen make such 


| a noble and elegant appearance, or are better 


Stocked. | 

| Tr is situate on the banks of the Thames, a river 
which, though not the largest, is the richest and 
most commodious for commerce of any in the 
world. It being continually filled with fleets, sail- 
ing to or from the most distant chmares ; 2 
3 


to ascertain its extent. 
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| banks extend from Londen- bridge to Blackwall. al- 


most one continued great migazine of naval states, 
containing three large wet docks, 52 dry docks, and 
33 yards tor the building of ships for the use af the 
metichants, beside the places allotted tor the build- 
ing of boats and lighters; and the king's yards down 
the river, for the bui'ding ot men of war. As this 
city is about sixty miles distant from the sea, it en- 
joys, by means of chis beautiful river, all the beie- 
tits of navigation, witnout the dinger of bemg sur- 
prized by foreign fleets, or of being annoyed by the 
moist vapours of the sea. It rises regularly from the 
water side, and extending itselt on both sides along 
its banks, reaches a prodigious length from east to 
west in a kind of amphitheatre towards the north, 
and is continued for near 20 miles on all sides, in a 
Succession of magnificent villas, and populous 
villages, the county seats of gentlemen and trades- 
men; whither the latter retire for the benefit of 
fresh air, and to relax their minds from the hurry 
of business. The regard paid by the legislature to 
the property of the subject, has hitherto prevented 
any bounds being fixed for its extension. 

The irregular form of this city makes it difficult 
However, its length from 
east to west is generally allowed to be above seven 
miles, from Hyde- park corner to Poplar: and its 
breadth in some places three, in others two, and in 
others again not much above half a mile. Hence 
the circumference of the whole is almost eighteen 
miles; or, according to a modern measurement, the 
extent of continued buildings, is 35 miles two fur- 
longs, and 39 roods. Burt 1t is much easier to form 
an idea of the large extent of a city so irregularly 
built, by the number of the people, who are com- 


puted to be near a million? and from the number 


of edifices devoted to the service of religion. 


legiate church at Westminster, here are 102 parish 
churches, and 69 chapels of the established religion; 
21 French protestant chapels; 11-chapels belonging 
to the Germans, Dutch, Danes, &c. 26 indepen- 
dent meetings; 34 presbyterian meetings; 20 bap- 
tist meetings; 19 popish chapels, and meeting houses 
for the use of, foreign ambassadors, and people of 
various sects; and 3 Jewish synagogues. So that 
there are 305 places devoted to religious worship, in 
the compass of this vast pile of buildings, without 
reckoning the 21 out- parishes usually included in the 


bills of mortality, and a great number of methodist 


tabernacles. 


There are also in and near this city 100 alm- 


. 


th 


{ 


1 
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houses, about - 20 hospitals and infirmaries, 3 col- 
leges, 10 public prisons, 15 ficsh-markcts, 1 market 
tor live cattle, 2 other markets mare particularly for 


'herbs, and 23 other mar keis for corn, coals, hay, 


&c. 15 inns of court, 27 pubhc squares, besides 


those within single buildings, as the J emple, &c. 


3 bridges, 49 halls tor companies, 8 public schools, 
called free schools,. and 131 charuy-schools, which 
provide education foi 5034 poor children, 207 inns, 
447 taveins, 551 coffee-houses, 5979 ale-houses, 
1200 hackney-coaches, 400 ditto chaius, 7000 
tree s, lanes, courts, and allies, and 150,000 dwel- 
ling-houses, containing, as has been already observ- 
ed, about 1,000,000 inhabitants. i: e 
London- bridge was first built of stone in the reign 
of Henry II. about the year 1163, by a tax laid 
upon wool, which in course of time gave rise to 
the notion that it was built upon wool packs: from 
that time it has undergone many alterations and im- 
provements, particularly since the year 1756, when 
the houses were taken down, and the whole ren- 
dered more convenient and beautiful. The passage 
for carriages is 31 feet broad, and 7 feet on each 
side for foot passengers. It crosses the Thames, 
where it is 915 feet broad, and has at present 19 
arches of about 20 feet wide each, but the centre 
one is considerably larger. | 
Westminsrer-bride is reckoned one of the most 
complete and elegant structures of the kind known 
in the world. It is built entirely of stone, and ex- 
tended over the river at a place where it is 1,223 
feet broad; which is above 300 feet broader than at 
London-bridge. On each side is a fine ballustrade 
of stone, with places of shelter from the rain. The 
width of the bridge is 45 feet, having on each side a 
fine foot-way for passengers. It consists of 14 piers, 


{| and 1s large, and two «mall arches, all semicircular, 
Of these, beside St. Paul's cathedral, and the col- 


that in the centre being 76 feet wide, and the rest 
decreas ing four feet each from the other; so that the 
two least arches of the 13 great ones are each 52 
feet. It is computed that value of 40,0001. in 
stone and other materials, is always under water. 
This magnificent structure was begun in 1738, and 
finished 1750, at the expence of 389,0001. defrayed 
by the parliament. pan 
Black-friars-bridge falls nothing short ef that of 
Westminster, either in magnificence or workman- 
ship; but the situation Ko the ground on the two 
shores obliged the architect to employ elliptical ar- 
ches; which, however, have a very fine effect; and 
many persons even prefer it to Westmiuster- bridge. 
This bridge was begun in 1760, and — 7 
| 3 1770, 
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1770, at the expence of 152,840I. to be discharged 
by-a toll upon the passengers. It is situated almost 
at an equal distance between those of Westminster 
and London, commands a view of the Thames 
from the latter to Whitehall, and discovers the ma- 
jesty of St. Paul's in a very striking manner. 

1 he cathedral of St. Paul's is the most capacious, 
magnificent, and regular protestant church in the 
world. The length within is 500 feet; and the 
height, ſtom the marble pavement to the cross, on 
the top of the cupola, is 340. It is built of Portland 
stone, according to the Greek and Roman orders, 
in the form of a cross, after the model of St. Peter's, 
Rome, to which it in some respects-is superior. St. 
Paul's church is the principal work of sir Christo- 
pher Wren, and undoubtedly the only work of the 
same magwtude that ever was completed by one 
man. lie lived to a great age, and finished the 
building in 37 years after he himself laid the first 
stone. It takes up six acres of ground, though the 
whole length of this church measures no more 
than the width of St. Peter's. The expence of 
rebuilding it, after the fire of London, was de- 

0 by a duty on coals, and is computed at a 
million sterling. ä i = 

Westminster-abbey, or the collegiate church of 
Westminster, is a venerable pile of building, in the 
Gothic taste. It was first built by Edward the Con- 
fessor; king Henry III. rebuilt it from the ground, 
and Henry VII. added a fine chapel to the east end 
of it. This is the repository of the deceased British 
kings and nobility; and here are also monuments 


erected to the memory of many great and illustrious 


personages, commanders by sca and land, philoso- 
phers, -poets, &c. In the reign of queen Anne, 
40001. a year out of the coal duty was granted by 
parliament for keeping it in repairs. _ + 
Westminster-hall, though on the outside it makes 
a mean, and no very advantageous appearance, is a 
noble Gothic building, and is said to be the largest 
room in the world, whose roof is not supported with 
pillars; it being 230 feet long and 70 broad. The 
roof is the finest of its kind that can be seen. Here 
are held the coronation feasts of our kings and 


queens; also the courts of chancery, king's-bench, + 


and common-pleas, and above stairs that of the ex- 
chequer. | | | 


ö the Monument, 


the memory of its being destroyed by fire, is justly 

worthy of notice. This. column; which is of the 

* order, exceeds all the obelisks and pillars of 
. Th | | | ; 


crected at the charge of che city, to perpetuate the | 
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the ancients, it being 202 feet high, with a stair- 
case in the middle to ascend to the balcony, which 
is about 30 feet short of the top, from whence there 
are other steps, made for persons to look nut at the 
top of all, which is fashioncd like an urn, with a 
flame issuing from it. On the base of the monu- 
ment, next the streer, the destruction of the city, 
and the relief given to the sufferers by Charles II. 
and his brother, is emblematically represented in bas 
relief. The north and south sides of the base have 
a Latin inscription, the one describing its dreadful 
desolation, and the other its splendid resurrection; 
and on the east side is an inscription, Shewing when 
the pillar was begun and finished. The charge of 
erecting this monument, which was begun by sir 
Christopher Wren in 1671, and finished by him in 
1677, amounted to upwards of 13,0001. 

The Royal Exchange is a large and noble build- 
| Ing, and is said to have cost above 80,000], 
Ihe terrace in the Adelphi is a very fine piece of 
arehitecture, and has laid open one of the fanest pros- 
pects in the world. | 

This great and populace city is happily supplied 
with abundance of fresh water, from the I names 
and the New-River; which is not only of incon- 
ceivable service to every family, but by means of 
fire-plugs everywhere dispersed, the keys of which 
are deposited with the parish officers, the city is in 
a great measure gecured from the spreading of fire, 
for these plugs ate no soonet opened than there are 
vast quantities of water to supply the engines. 
Wich regard to the commerce of England, the 
exports have been computed at seven millions ster- 
ling, and its imparts at five, of which above one 
million is re-exported ; so that, if this calculation be 
true, England gains, annually, three millions.ster- 
ling in wade; but this is a point upon which the 
most experienced merchants and ablest calculators 
differ. 
Vet our. foreign trade does not amount to one- 
Sixth part, of the inland ; the annual produce of the 
natural products and manufactures of England 
amounting to above forty-two millions. The gold 
and silver of England is received from Portu 
Spaim Jamaica, the American colonies, and Africa, 
but great part of this gold and silver we again ex- 
port to Holland and the East Indies; aud it is sup- 
posed that two-thirds of all the foreign traffic of Eng- 
land is carried on in the port of London. 

We shall conclude this account of our trade with 
the following comparative. view of shipping, which, 


— 


9 


| till a better table can be formed, may have its —_ 


10 N 
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twenty parts, then 
Great Britain, &c. is computed to have 
"The United Provinces „„ 
Denmark, Sweden, and Russia 
The trading cides of Germany, and the Austrian 

Netherlands | 
France 
Spain and Portugal = 
Italy, and the rest of Europe 


Our bounds will not afford room to enter into a 
particular detail of the places where those English 
manufactures, which are mentioned in the above 
account are fabricated, | | | 

Tacitus, in describing such a constitution as that 
of England, seems to think, that however beautiful 
it may rise iu theory, it may be found impractica- 
ble in the execution. Experience has proved this 
mistake; for by contrivances unknown to antiquity, 
the English constitution has existed for above 500 
muy It must at the same time be admitted, that it 

as received, during that time, many amendments, 
and some interruptions ; but its principles are the 
the same with tuose described by the above-men- 
tioned historian, as ing to the Germans, and 
the other northern ancestors of the English nation, 
and which are very im y blended under the 
name of Gothic. the first invasion of England 
by the Saxons, who came from Germany and the 
neighbouring countries, their laws and manners 
were pretty much the same as those mentioned by 
Tacitus. The people had a leader in time of war. 
The conquered lands, in proportion to the merits of 
his followers, and their ability to serve him, were 
distributed among them; and the whole was consi- 


i 


dered as the common propetty which they were to : 


unite in defending against all iovaders. Fresli ad- 
venturers coming over, under separate leaders, the 
old inhabitants were driven into Wales; and those 
leaders, at last, assumed the titles af kings over the 
several districts they had conquered, Ibis change 
of appellation 2 more respectable among 
the Britons, and therf neighbours the Scots and Picts, 
but did not increase their power, the operations of 
which continued to be confined to military affairs. 
All civil matters were proposed in a general as- 

_ gerably of the chief officers and the e, till, by 


ees, sheriffs aud pther civil officers were ap- 
pointed. Lo Alfred we owe that master- piece of 
judicial policy, the subdivisien of England into 
wapentakes and hundreds, and the $ 


vision of 


s well known by the name of Magna 


this reign, and after a great deal of blood'had 
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If che shipping of Europe may be divided into 


hundreds into tythings, names that still subsist in 
England; and oveiseers were choven to direct them 
for the good of the whole. Ihe sheriff was the 
judge of all civil and criminal matiers within the 
county, and to him, atter the introduction of Chris- 
tianity, was added the bishops. In process of time, 
as business muliplied, itinerant and other judges 
were appointed; but by the catliest records, it ap- 
pears that all civil matters were decided by 10 or 16 
men, living in the neighbourhood of the place where 
the dispute lay ; and here we have the original of 
English juries. It is certain that they were in use 
among the earliest Saxon colonies, their institution 
being ascribed by bishop Nicholson to Woden him- 
self, their great 4 and captain. Hence we 
tind traces of juries in the laws of all those nations 
which adopted the feodal system, as in Germany, 
France, and Italy; who had all of them a tribunal 
composed of 10 good men and true, equals or peets 
of the party litigant. In England we find actual 
mention made of them 80 early as the laws of king 
Ethelred, and that not as a new invention. 

Before the introduction of Christianity, we know 
not whether the Saxons admitted of juries in crimi- 
nal matters; but we are certain that there was no ac- 
tion so criminal as not to be compensated for by 
money. A mulct was imposed in proportion to the 
E even if was murder of the king, upon the ma- 

, and by paying it he purchased his pardon, 
Those barbarous usages seem to have ceased soon 
after the Saxons were converted to Christianity: 
and cases of felony and murder were then tried even 
in che king's court, by a jury. 
- Royalty, among | 
speaking, hereditary, th in fact, it came to be 
rendered so through the affection which the people 
bore for the blood of their kings, and for preserving 
the regularity of Government. Even estates and 
honours were not strictly hereditary till they were 
made so by William the Norman. 

In many respects, the first princes of the Norman 


- was not, strictly 


time afterwards did all they could to efface from the 


minds of the people the remembrance of the Saxon 
constitution; but the attempt was to no purpose. 
The nobility, as well as the people, had their com- 
plaints against the crown, and, after much war and 
bloodshed, the famous charter; of English liberues, 
Charta, was 
foreidly, in a manner, obtained from king John, and 
confirmed by his eon Henry HI. avho succeeded to 
the crown in 1216. It does not appear, 50 
spilt, 


— 


epilt, the commons of England were represented in 
parliament, or tune great council of the nation; $0 
entirely had the barons engrossed to themzelves the 


disposal of property. 


The precise year when the house of commons 


was founded is not known: but we are certain there 
was one in the reign of Henry III. though we 
shall not enter into any dispute about their specific 
powers. We therefore now proceed to describe the 
© CONSTITUTION as it stands at present. 

In all states there is an absolute supreme power, 
to which the right of legislation belongs; and which 
by the singular constitution of these kingdoms, is 
here vested in the king, lords and commons. 

The supreme executive power of Great Britain 
and Ireland is vested by our constitution in a single 
person, king or queen ; for it is indifferent to which 
sex the crown descends: the person entitled to it, 
whether male or female, is immediately entrusted 
with all the ensigns, rights, and prerogatives of so- 
vereign power, 8 

The grand fundamental maxim upon which the 
right of accession to the throne of kingdoms 


depends, is, that the crown, by common law and 


constitutional custom, is hereditary, and this in a 
manner peculiar to itself; but that the right of inhe- 
ritance may, from time to time, be changed, or 
limited, by act of parliament: under which limita- 
tions the crown still continues hereditary.” 
That the reader may enter more clearly into the 
deduction of the following royal succession, by its 
being transferred from the house of Tudor to that of 


Stuart, it may be proper to inform him, that on the 


death of queen Elizabeth, without issue, it became 
ne to recur to the other issue of her grand 
father Hock VII. by Elizabeth of York his queen; 
whose eldest hter, Margaret, having married 
James IV. king of Scotland. king James the Sixth 
of Scotland, and of Eng::nd the First, was the lineal 
— tim tha wages So that in his person, 
as clearly as in Henry VIII. centered all the claims 

of the different itors, from the Norman in- 
vas ion dewnward ; he being indisputably the lineal 
heir of William I. And, what is still more remarka- 
ble, in his person also centered the right of the Saxon 
monarchs, which had been sus from the Nor- 
man jinvasion till his accession. For Margaret, the 
sister of Edgar Atheling, the daughter of Edward 
the Outlaw, and ughter of king Edmund 
Ironside, was the person in whom the —— 
right of the Saxon kings, ing it not abolished 
by the conquest, resided. She married Malcolm III. 


| 
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king of Scotland; and Henry II. by a descent from 
Matilda their daughter, is generally called the re- 
storer of the Saxon line. But it must be remembered, 
that Malcolm, by his Saxon qu-en, had sons as well 
as daughters; and that the royal tamiiy of Scotland. 
from that time downwards, were the offspring of 
Malcolm and Margaret. Of this royal fainily ; am 
James I. was the direct and lineal descendent ; and 
therefore united in his person every possible claim, 
by hereditary right, to the English as well as the 
Scottish throne, . the heir both of Egbert and 


William the Norman. 


At the Revolution in 1688, the convention of es- 
tates, or representative body of the nation, declared 
that the misconduct of king ſames II. amounted to 
an abdication of the government, and that the throne 
was thereby vacant. „ 

In consequence of this vacancy, and from a re- 
gard to the ancient line, the convention appointed 
the next Protestant heirs of the blood royal of king 
Charles I. to fill the vacaat throne, in the old order 
of succession; with a temporary exception of pre- 
ference to the person of king William III. 

On the impending failure of the Protestant line of 

king Charles I. (whereby the throne might again 
have become vacant,) the king and parliament ex- 
tended the settlement of the crown to the Protestant 
line of king James I. viz. to the princess Sophia of 
Hanover, and the heirs of her body, being Protes- 
tants; and she is now the common stock from 
whom the heirs of the crown must descend. 

The true ground and principle, upon which the 
Revolution proceeded, was entirely a new case in 
politics, which had never before * in our 
history; the abdication of the reigning monarch, - 
and the vacancy of the throne thereupon. It was 
not a defeasance of the right of succession, and a 
new limitation of the crown, by the king and both 
houses of parliament ; it was the act of the nation 
alone, upon a conviction that there was no king in 
being. For, in a full assembly of the lords and 
commons, met in convention, upon the supposition 
of this vacancy, both houses came to this resolution, 

that king James II. having endeavoured to sub- 

vert the constitution of the kingdom, by breaking 
the original contract between king and people; and 
by the advice of Jesuites, and other wicked persons, 
having violated the fundamental laws, and havin 


drawn himself out of this kin has abdica 
the government, and that the is thereby va- 
cant. Thus ended at once, by this Sudden and 


Succession: 


unexpected revolution, the old line of 
5 | which 
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which from the Norman invasion had lasted above 
600 years and from the union of the Saxon heptar- 
chy in king Egbert, almost 900. 5 | 

Though in some points the revolution was not 80 
perfect as might have been wished, yet from thence 
a new zra commenced, in which the bounds ofprero- 
gative and liberty have been been better defined, the 
principles of government more thoroughly examined 
and understood, and the rights of the subject more ex- 
phicitly guarded by legal provisions; than in any other 
period of the English istory. In particular, it is wor- 
thy of observation, that the convention, in this their 
judgment, avoided with great wisdom the extremes 
into which the visionary theories of some zcalous re- 


publicans would have led them. They held that the 


misconduct of king James amounted to an endeavour 
to subvert the constitution, and not to an actual 
subversion, or total dissolution of the government. 
They, therefore, very prudently voted it to amount 
to no more than an abdication of the government, 
and a consequent vacancy cf the throne ; whereby 
the government was allowed to subsist, though the 
executive magistrate was gone : and the kingly office 
to remain, though James was no longer king. And 
thus the constitution was kept entire; which, vpon 
every sound principle of government, must other- 
wise have fallen to pieces, had so principal and con- 
Stituent a part as the royal authority been abolished, 
or even suspended. J 
Hence it is easy to collect, chat the title to the 
crown is at present hereditary, though not quite so 
absolutely 1 as formerly; and the common 
stock or ancestor, from whom the descent must be 
derived, is also different. f 
stock was king Egbert; then William the Conque- 
ror; afterward, in James I's time, the two common 
stocks united, and so continued till the vacancy of 
the throne in 1688: now it is the princess Sophia, 
in whom the inheritance was vested by the new king 
and parliament. Formerly the descent was absolute, 
and the crown went to the next heir, without any 
restriction; but now, upon the new settlement, the 
inheritance is conditional; being limited to such 
heirs only, of the body of the princess Sophia, as are 
protestant members ＋ the church of England, and 
are married to none but Protestants. 6 
And in this due medium consists the true constitu- 
tional notion of the right of succession to the impe- 
rial crown of these kingdoms. The extremes be- 
tween which it steers, have been thought each of 
them to be destructive of those ends for which so- 
cictics were formed, and are kept on foot. Where 


che magistrate, upon every succession, is elected by | 


Formeriy the common 


of the same? 
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the people and may by tlie express provision of the 
laws be deposed (if not punished) by his subjects, 
this may sound like the perfection of liberty and 
look well enough when delineated on paper; 4 in 
practice will be ever found extremely difficult. And. 
on the other hand, divine indefeasible hereditary 
right when coupled with the doctrine of unlimited 
passive obedience, is surely of all constitutions the 
most we flavish and dreadful. But wben 


such an hereditary right as our laws have created and 


vested in the royal stock, is closely interwoven with 
those liberties, Which ate equally the inheritance of 
the subject, this union will form à constitution in 
theory the most beautiful of any, in practice the most 
approved, and in all probability will prove in dura- 
tion the most permanent. This constitution it is 
the duty of every Briton to understand, to revere, 
and to defend. 

Ihe principal duties of the king are expressed in 
his oath at the coronation, which is administered by 
one of the archbishops or bishops of the realm, in 
the presence of all the people; who, on their parts, 
do reciprocally take the oath of allegiance to the 
crown. This coronation is conceived in the follow- 
ing terms : | 

* 7 he archbishop, or bishop, shall sa, Will 
you solemnly promise and swear, to govern the 
people of this kingdom of England, -and the domi- 
nions thereunto belonging, according to the statutes 
in parhament agreed on, and the laws and customs 


he king or queen shall say, I so- 
lemnly promiſe so to do. . 

Archbishop or bishop. Will you to the utmost 
of your power cause law and justice, in mercy, to 
+ x N all your judgments ?—M ing or queen 

Wilt. vg 

* Archbtshop or brshop. Will you to the utmost 
of your power maintain the laws of God, the true 
profession of the gospel, and the protestant reformed 
religion established by the law? And will you pre- 
serve unto the bishops and clergy of this realm, and 
to the churches committed to their charge, all such 
rights and privileges as by the law do orshall apper- 
tain unto them, or any of them. — & ing or gueen. 
All this I promise to do. „ £ 

« After this, the king or queen, la ing his or 
her hands on the holy gospels, shall say, The 
things which I have here before promised, I will 


perform and keep: so help me God. And then iss 


the book.” | . 
This is the form of the coronation oath, as it is 
now prescribed by our laws: and we may 1 
. 
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that, in the king's part, in this original contract, are 
expressed all the duties that a monarch can owe to 
his people ; viz. to govern according to law ; to 


xc Ig ment in mercy; and to maintain the es- 


tablished religion. With respect to the latter of 
these three branches, we may farther remark, that 
by the act of union, 5 Ann, c. 8, two preceding 
Statutes are recited and confirmed ; the one of the 
parliament of Scotland, the other of the parliament 
of England, which cnact ; the former, that every 
king at his guccession shall take and subscribe an 
oath, to preserve the protestant religion, and Presby- 
terian church government in Scotland: the latter, 
that, at his coronation, he shall take and subscribe 


a similar oath, io preserve the settlement of the 


church of England Within England, Ireland, Wales, 
and Berwick, and the territories thereunto belong- 


Ing. "th 6 85 ; | 
The king of Great Britain notwithstanding the 
limitation of the power of the crown, already men- 
tioned, is the, greatest monarch reigning over a free 
people. His person is sacred in the eye of the law, 
which makes it high treason so much as to imagine 
or intend his death, neither can he, in himself, be 
deemed guilty of any crime, the law taking no cog- 
nizance of his actions, but only in the persons of 
ministers, if they infringe the laws of the land. As 
to his power, it is very great, though he has no 
right to extend his prerogative beyond the ancient 
limits or the boundaries prescribed by the constitu- 
tion; he can make no new laws, nor raise any new 
taxes, nor act in opposition to any of the laws; but 
he can make war or peace; send and receive ambas- 
sallors: make treaties of league and commerce; levy 
armies and fit out fleets, for the defence of his king- 
dom, the annoyance of his enemies, or the suppres- 
sion of rebellions; grant commissions to his officers, 
| both by sea and land, or revoke them at pleasure; dis- 
pose of all magazines, castles, &c. summon the par- 
liament to meet, and, when met, adjourn, prorogue, 
or dissolve it at pleasure; refuse his assent to any bill, 
though it had passed both houses; which, conse- 
quently, by such a refusal, has no more force than 
if it had never been moved; but this is a prerogative 
that the kings of England have very seldom ventured 
to exercise. He possesseth the right of chusing his 
own council; of nominating all * treat oſſicers of 
state, of thehoushold, and the * and in fine, 
is the fountain of honour, from whom all degrees 
of nobility and knighthood are derived. Such is 
the dignity and power of a king of Great Britain... 
Parliaments, or general councils, in some shape, 
are, as has been before observed, of as high anti- 
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quity as the Saxon government in this island, and 


cocval with the kingdom itself. 
valuable commentaries, says, it is generally agreed, 
that in the main the constitution of parliament, as it 
now stands, was marked out so long ago as the 17th 
of king John, A. D. 1215, in the Great Charter 
—— 

mon all archbishops, bishops, abbots, lords, and 
greater barons personally; aud all other tenants in 


Blackstone, in his 


by that prince; wherein he promises to um- 


chief, under the crown, by the sberiff and bailiffs, 


to meet at a certain place, within forty days notice, 
to assess aids and scutages when necessary. And this 
constitution hath subsisted, in fact, at least from the 
year 1266, 49 Henry III. there being still extent 
writs of that date to summou knights, citizens, and 
burgesses to parliament.” 
The parliament is assembled by the king's writs, 
and its sitting must not be intermitted above three 
ears. Its constituent parts are, the king sitting there 
in his royal political capacity, and the three estates 
of the realm; the lords spiritual, the lords temporal, 


| (who sit together with the king in one house, and 


the commons, who sit by themselves in another. 


Ihe king and these three estates, together, form the 


great corporation or body politic of the kingdom, of 
which the king is said to be caput, principium, et 
fints. For, upon their coming together, the king 


meet them, either in person, or by representation; 


without which there can be ao beginning of a 
parliament; and he also has alone the power of dis- 
solvin Sh p | 

It is highly necessary for preserving the balance of 
the — av ant that the executive — should be 
a branch, though not the whole, of the legislature. 
The crown cannot begin of itsclt any alterations in 
the present established law; but it may approve or 
disapprove of the alterations suggested and consented 
to by the two houses. The legislative therefore 
cannot abridge the executive power of any rights 
which it now has by law, without its own consent; 
Since the law must perpetually stand as it now does, 
unless all the powers will agree to alter it. And 
herein indeed consists the true excellence of the 
English government, were it maintained in its purity, 
that all the parts of it form a mutual check upon each 
other in the legislature, the people are a check upon 
the nobility, and the nobility a check upon the peo- 
ple; by the mutual privilege of rejecting what che 
other has resolved: while the king is a check upon 


both, which preserves the executive power from en- 


croachments. | 
The lords $piritual consist of two archbishops, and 

twenty-four bishops. The lords temporal consi$t 
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all the peers of the realm, the bishops not being in 
strictness held to be such, but merely lords of par- 
liament. Some of the peers sit by descent, as do 
all ancient peers; some by creation, as do all the 
new made ones: others, since the union with Scot- 
land, by election, which is the case of the sixteen 
peers, who represent the body of the Scottish nobi- 
lity. The number of peers is indefinite, and may 
be increased. at will by the power of the crown. 

A body of nobility is more peculiarly necessary in 
our mixed and compounded cous(itetion, in order to 
Support the rights of both the crown and the people ; 
by forming a barrier to withstand the encroachments 


of both. It creates and prese: ves that gradual scale 


of dignity which proceeds from the peasant to the 
prince: rising like a pyramid from a broad founda- 
tion, and diminishing to a point as it rises. The 


nobility therefore are the pillars, which are reared | 


from among the people, more immediately to sup- 
port the throne; and if that falls, they must also be 
buried under its ruins. Accordingly, when, in the 
last century, the commons had determined to extir- 
pate monarchy, they also voted the house of lords to 
be useless and dangerous. e * 4 

The commons consist of all such men of any 
property in the kingdom, as have not seats in the 
house of lords; every one of which has a voice in 
parliament, either personally, or by his representa- 
tives. In a free state, every man who is supposed 


a free agent, ought to be, in some measure, his 


own governor; and therefore a branch at least of 
the legislative power should reside in the whole body 
of the people. In so large a state as ours, it is very 
wisely contrived, that the people should do that by 
their representatives, which it is impracticable to 
perform in person; representatives chosen by anum- 
ber of minute and separate districts, wherein all the 
voters are, or easily may be distinguished. The 


counties ate therefore represented by knights, elected 


by the proprietors of lands; the cities and boroughs 
are represented by citizens and burgesses, chosen by 
the mercantile part, or supposed trading interest of 
the nation. The number of English representatives 
is 513, and of Scots 45; in all 558. And every 
member though chosen by one particular district, 
when elected and returned, serves for the whole 
realm. For the end of his coming thither is not 
particular, but general ; not merely to serve his con- 
stituents, but also the commonwealth, and to advise 
his majesty, as appears from the writ of summons. 

These are the constituent parts of a parliament, the 
king, the lords spiritual and temporal, and the com- 
mons: Parts, of which each is so necessary, that 


— 


| 
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the consent of all three is required to make any new 


is no statute; a 


within any bounds. 


— q 


q 


| 


Whatever is 
one, or by two only, of the three, 
to it no regard is due, unless in 
matters relating to their own pi ivileges. 5 
The power and jurisdiction of parliament, says 
Edward Coke, is so transcendent and absolute, that 
it cannot be confined either for causes or persons, 
It hath 8overeign and uncon- 

trolable authority in making, e enlarg- 


law that should bind the subject. 
enacted for law 


ing, restraining, abrogating, repealing, reviving, and 
expounding of laws, concerning matters of all pos- 


sible denomination, ecclesiastical or temporal, civil, 

military, maritime, or criminal ; this being the place 
where that absolute despotic power, which must in 
all governments reside somewhere, is entrusted b 

the constitution of these kingdoms. All mischiets 
and grievances, operations and remedies, that tran- 
scend the ordinary course of the laws, are within 
the reach of this extraordinary tribunal. It can re- 
gulate or new model the succession to the crown ; 
as was done in the reign of Henry VIII. and Wi- 
liam III. It can alter and en the religion of 


the land; as was done in a variety of instances in 
the reign of Henry VIII. and his three children, 


Edward VI. Mary and Elizabeth. It can change and 
create afresh even the constitution of the kingdom, 
and of parliaments themselves, as was done by the 


act of union and the several statutes for triennial and 


septennial elections. It can, in short, do every thing 
that is not naturally impossible; and therefore some 
have not scrupled to call its power by a figure rather 
too bold, the omnipotence of parliament. But then 
their power, however great, was given them in trust, 
and therefore ought to be employed according to the 
rules of justice, and ſor the promotion of the gene- 
ral welfare of the people. And it is a matter most 
essential to the liberties of the kingdom, that such 
members be delegated to this important trust, as are 
most eminent for their probity, their fortitude, and 
their knowledge; for it was a known apophthcgem 
of the great lord treasurer Burleigh, that England 
could never be ruined but by a parliament ;” and 
as sir Matthew Hale observes, this being the highest 
and greatest court, over which none other can have 
jnticferion in the kingdom, if by any means a mis- 

overnment should any way fall upon it, the sub- 
jects of this kingdom are left without all manner of 


legal remedy. 


n order to prevent the mischiefs that might arise, 
by placing this extensive authority in hands that are 
either incapable, or else improper to manage it, it 15 
provided, that no one shall sit or vote in either . 
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of parliament, unless he be twenty-one years of age. the journals of the house, with the reasons of such 
dissent which is usually styled his protest. Upon 
particular occasions, however, these protests have 


To prevent innovations in religion and government, 
it is enacted, that no member shall vote or sit in either 
house, till he hath, in the presence of the house, taken 
the oaths of allegiance, supremacy, and abjuration; 
and subscribed and repeated the declaration against 
transubstantiation, the invocation of saints, and the sa- 
_ erifice of the mass. Lo prevent dangers that may 
arise to the kingdom from foreign attachments, con- 
nexions, or dependencies, it is enacted that no alien 
born out of the dominions of the crown of Great 
Britain, even though he be naturalized, shall be 


capable of being a member of either house of par- 


liament. | 

Some of the most important privileges of the 
members of either house, are privileges of speech, of 
person, of their domestics, and their lands and goods. 
As to the first, privilege of speech, it is declared by 
the statute of 1 W. & M. st. 2. c. 2. as one of the 
liberties of the people, © that the freedom of speech, 
and debates, and proceedings in parliament, ought 
not to be impeached or questioned in any court or 
place out of parliament.” And this freedom of 
speech is particu.arly demanded of the king in per- 
son, by the speaker of the house of commons, at 
the opening of every new parliament. So are the 
other privileges, of person, servants, -lands, and 


goods. This includes not only privilege from illegal] 


violence, but also from legal arrests, and seizures by 
process from the courts of law. Jo assault by vio- 
lence a member of either house, or his menial servants, 
is a high contempt of parliament, and there punished 
with Bs utmost severity. Neither can any member 
of either house be arrested and taken into custody, 
nor servedwith any process of the courts of law; nor 
can his menialservants be arrested; nor can any entry 
be made on his lands ; nor can his goods be distrained 
or seized, without a breach in the privilege of par- 
liament,” 

The house of lords have a right to be attended, and 
consequently are, by the judges of the courts of 
king's bench and common pleas, and such of the 
barons of the exchequer as are of the degree of the 
coif, or have been serjeants at law; as like wise by 
the masters of the court of chancery; for cheir ad- 
vice in point of law, and for the greater dignity of 
their proceedings. 5 | 
Ihe speaker of the house of lords is generally the 
lord chancellor, or lord keeper of the great scal, which 
dignities are commonly vested in the same person. 

Fach peer has a right, by leave of the house, as 
being his own representative, when a vote passes 
contrary to his sentiments, to enter his dissent on 


— 


| 


been so bold as to give offence to the majority of 


the house, and have therefore been expunged from 
their journals; but this has always been thought a 
violent measure, and not very consistent with the ge- 
neral right of protesting, 

The E of commons may be properly styled 
the grand inquest of Great Britain, unpowered to 
enquire into all national grievances, in order to see 
them redressed. 

The peculiar laws and customs of the house of 
commons relate principally to the raising of taxes, 
and the elections of members to serve in parliament. 

With regard to taxes: it is the ancient indisputa- 
ble privilege and right of the house of commons, 
that all grants of subsidies, or parliamentary aids, 
do begin in their house, and are first bestowed by 
them ; although their grants are not effectual to all 
intents and purposes, until they have the assent of 
the other two branches of the legislature. The ge- 
neral reason given for this exclusive privilege of the 
house of commons is, that the supplies ale raised 
upon the body of the people, and therefore it is pro- 
themselves. 

The method of making laws is much the same in 


per that they alone should have the right of taxing 


both houses. In each house the act of the majority 


binds the whole; and this majority is declared by 
votes publicly and openly given, not as at Venice, 


and many other senatorial assemblies, privately or by 
ballot. 


This latter method may be serviceable, to 
prevent intrigues and unconstitutional combinations, 
but it is impossible to be practised with us, at least 
in the house of commons, where every member's 
conduct is subject to the future censure of his consti- 
tuents, and therefore should be openly submitted to 
thei; inspection. 

To bring a bill into the house of commons, if the 


relief sought by it is of a private nature, it is first. 


necessary to prefer a petitiun, which must be pre- 
sented by a member, and usually sets forth the grie- 
vance desired to be remedied. This petition (when 
founded on facts that may be in their nature disputed 
is referred to a committee of members, WhO exa- 
mine the matter alledged, and accorvingly report it 
to the house; and then (or other wise upon the mere 
petition) leave is given to bring in the bil. Io public 
matters the bill 1s brought in upon motion made to 
the house without any petition. (In the house of 
lords, if the bill begins there, it is, when of a private 
nature, referred to two of the judges, to cx 
a 
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and report the state of the facts alledged, to see that 
all necessary parties consent, and to settle all points 
of noel propriety.) This is read a first time, 
and, at a convenient distance, a second time; and 
after each reading, the speaker opens to the house 
the substance of the bill, and puts the question whe- 
ther it shall proceed any farther. Ihe introduction 
of the bill may be originally opposed, as the bill it- 
self may at either of the readings; and if the oppo- 
sition succeeds, the bill must be dropt for that ses- 
sion, as it must also, if opposed with success in any 
of the subsequent stages. 

After the second reading it is committed, that is, 
referred to a committee, which is either selected b 
the house in matters of small importance, or else, if 


the bill is a matter of great, or national consequence, 


the house resolves itself into a committee of the 
whole housc. | 
composed of every member; and, to form it, the 
speaker quits the chair, (another member being ap- 
pointed chajrman,) and may sit and debate as a pri- 
vate member. In these committees the bill is debated 
clause by clause, amendinems made, blanks filled up, 
and sometimes the bill is entirely new-modelled At- 
ter it has gone through the committee, the chairman 
reports it to the house, with such amendments as the 
committee have made; and then the house re-consi- 
der the whole bill again, and the question is repeat- 
edly put upon every clause and amendment. When 
the house have agreed or disagreed to the amend- 
meuts of the committee, and sometimes added new 
amendments of their oven, the bill is then ordered to 
be engrossed, or written in a strong gross hand, on 
one or more long rolls of parchment sewed together. 
When this is finished, it is read a third time, and 
amendments are sometimes then made to it; and, if 
a new clause be added, it is done by tacking a sepa- 
rate piece of parchment on the bill, which is called 
a rider. "The speaker then again opens the contents, 
and holding it up in his hands, puts the question 
whether the bill shall pass. If this be agreed to, the 
the title to it is then settled. After this it is carried 
to the lords, for their concurrence, by one of the 
members, who, attended by several more, presents it 
to the bar of the house of peers, and there delivers it to 
their speaker, who comes down from his woolsack ta 
receive it. It there passes through the forms as in the 
other house, (except engrossing, which is already 
done,) and if rejected, no more notice is taken, but 
it passes Suh sio, to prevent unbecoming alterca- 
tions. But if it be agieed to, the lords send a mes- 
agrs by two masters in chancery (or sometimes, in 
natters of high importance, by two of the judges) 


A com'aittee of che whole house is 


| 


that they have agreed to che same; and the bill re- 
mains with the lords, if they have made no amend- 
ment to it But, if any amendments are made, 
such amendments are sent down with the bill to re- 
ceive the concurrence of the commons. If the com- 
mons disagree to the amendments, a.conference usu- 
ally follows between members deputed from each 
house, who, for the most part, settle and adjust the 


difference: but, if both houses remain inflexible, 
If the commons agree to the 
amendments, the bill is sent back to the lords by one 
of the members with a message to acquaint them 


the bill is dropped. 


therewith. The same forms are observed mutat:s 
mutand:s, when the bill begins in the house of lords. 
But, when an act of grace or pardon is passed, it is 
first signed by his majesty, and then read once only 
in each of the houses, without any new engrossing 
or amendment. And when both houses have done 
with any bill, it always is deposited in the house of 
peers to wait the 3 assent, except in the case of 
a mone y- bill, which, after receiving the concurrence 
of the lords, is sent back to the house of commons. 
It may be necessary here to acquaint the reader, that 
both in the houses, and in their committees, the 
slightest expression, or most minute alteration, does 
not pass till the speaker or the chairman puts the 
question; which, in the house of commons, is an- 
swered by aye or no; and in the house of peers, by 
content or not content. 6 - | 

The giving the royal assent to bills is a matter of 
great form. When the king is to pass bills in per- 
son, he appears on his throne in the house of peers, 
in his royal robes, with the crown on his head, and 


attended by his great officers of state and heralds. 4 


seat on the right hand of the throne, where the 


princes of Scotland, when peers of England, for- 
merly sat, is reserved for the prince of Wales. The 
other princes of the blood sit on the left hand of the 


king: and the chancellor on a close bench removed 


a little backwards. The viscounts or temporal ba- 
rons, or lords, face the throne, on benches, cr 
wool packs covered with red cloth or baize. The 
bench of bishops runs along the house to the bar on 
the right hand of the throne, as the dukes and earls 


do on the left. The chancellor and judges, on ordinary 


days sit upon wool-packs, between the barons and the 
throne. Ihe commòn opinion is, that the house sit- 
ting on wool, is symbolical of wool W formerly 
the staple commodity of the kingdom. Many of the 
peers on solemn occasions, appear in their parliamen - 
tary robes. None of the commons have any robes ex- 
cepting the speaker, who wears a long black _ 


. 


— 


gown; and when he appears before the king, it is 
irimmed with gold. | 

The royal assent may be given two ways; 1. In 
person. 2. By the Statute 3 Hen. VIII. c. 21. 
the king may give his assent by letters patent under 
his great seal, signed with his hand, and notified in 
his absence, to both house assembled together in the 
high hause, by commissioneis, consisting of certain 
peers named in the letters. And, when che bill has 
received the royal assent in either of these ways, it 
is then, and not before, a statute or act of patlia- 
ment. 5 | 

From the above general view of the English con- 
stitution, it appears, that no security for its perma- 
nency, which the wit of man can devise, is wanting, 
If it should be objected, that parliament may become 
so corrupted, as give up or betray the liberties of the 
people, the answer is, that parliaments, as every 
other body politic, are supposed ta watch over their 


political existence, as a private person does his natu- 


ral life. If a parliament was to act in that manner, 
it must become felo de se, an evil that no human 
provision can guard against. But there are great 
resources of liberty in England: and though the 
constitution has been even overturned, and sometimes 
dangerously wounded, yet its own innate powers 
have recovered and still preserve it. Wo 

The king of England, besides his high court of par- 
liament, 
assist him, and who are responsible for their advice 
and conduct. They are made by the 1 nomina- 
tion, without either patent or grant: and on taking 


the necessary oaths, they become immediately privy- 


counsellors during the life of the king that chooses 
them, but subject to removal at his discretion. 

The dut of a privy-counsellor appears from the 
oath of office, which consists of seven articles; 1. 
To advise the king according to the best of his cun- 
ning and discretion. 2. To advise for the king's 
honour and good of the public, without partiality, 
through affection, love, need, doubt, or dread. 3. 
To keep the king's council secret. 4. To avoid 
corruption. 5. To help and strengthen the execu- 
tion of what shall be there resolved. 6. To with- 
stand all persons who would attempt the contrary. 
And, lastly, in general, 7. To observe, keep, and 
do all that a good and true counsellor ought to do to 

15 Sovereign lord. | 

With regard to the capital acts of government 
which were formerly entrusted with the secretaries 
of state, a committee of the privy council, com- 
_— called a cabinet council, are chiefly entrusted. 
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as subordinate officers and ministers to 
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This cabinet generally consists of a select number of 
ministers and noblemen, according to the King's opi- 
nion of their integrity and abilicies, or attacuament 
to the views of the court: but though its operations 
are powerful and extensive, a cabinet- council is not 
essential to the constitution of England. 

It is generally agreed that the — inhabitants of 
Britain were a tribe of the Gauls, or Celtæ, that 
settled on the opposite shore; a supposition founded 


upon che evident conformity in their language, man- 


ners, government, religion, and complexion. 

When Julius Cæsar, about fifty-two years before 
the birth of Christ meditated a conquest of Britain, 
the natives, undoubtedly, had great connections with 
the Gauls, and other people of the continent, in 
E religion, and commerce, rude as the 
atter was. Cæsar wrote the history of his two ex- 
peditions, which he pretended were accompanied 
with vast diſficulties, and attended by such advan- 
tages over the islanders that they agreed to pay tri- 
bute. It plainly appears, however, from contempo- 
rary and other authors, as, well as Cæsar's own nar- 
rative, that his victories were incomplete and inde- 
cisive; nor did the Romans receive the least advan- 
tage from his expedition, but a better knowledge of 
the island than they had before. The Britons at the 
time of Casar's descent, were governed in the time 
of war by a political confederacy, of which Cassi- 
belan, _—_— territories lay in Hertfordshire, and 
some of the adjacent counties, was the head; and 
this form of government continued among them for 
some time. b 

In their manner of liſe, as described by Cæsar, 
and the best authors, they differed little from the 
rude inhabitants of the northern climates that have 
been already mentioned; but they certainly sowed 
corn, though perhaps, they chiefly subsisted upon 
animal food and milk. Their cloathing was skins, 
and their fortifications beams of wood. They were 
Jexterous in the management of their chariots be- 
yond credibility; and they fought with lances, darts, 
and swords. . sometimes led their armies to 


the field, and were recognised as sovereigns of their 


particular disti iets. They favoured a primogeniture 


of seniority, in their succession to royalty, but set 


it aside on the smallest inconveniency attending it. 
They painted their bodies with wood which gave 
them a bluish or greenish cast; and they are said to 
have had figures of animals, and heavenly bodies on 
their skins. In their marriages they were not very 
delicate, for they formed themselves into what we 
may call matrimonial clubs. Twelve or fourteen 
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men married as many wives, and each wife was in 


common to them all, but her children belonged to 
the original husband. JED 89 

The Britons lived, during the long reign of Au— 
gustus Ce>ar, rather as the allies than the tributaries 
of the Romans; but the communications between 
Rome an! Great Britain beiug then extended, the 
emperor Claudius Czsar, abou: forty-two years after 
the buth of Christ, uadertook an expedition in Her- 


against Britain. His conquests, however, imper— 
fect; Caractacus, and Boaicia, though a woman 
made noble stands again>t the Romans. The tor- 
mer was taken prisoaer after a desperate battle, and 
carried 10 Rome, where his undaunted behaviour 
before Claudius gaine him the admiration of the 
victors, an 1s celebrated in the histories of the times. 
Boadicia being oppressed in a manner that disgraces 
the Roman name, and defeated, disdamed to survive 
the liberties of her country ; and Agricola, general 
to Domitician, after subduing South Britain, canied 


his arms northwards, where his successors had no 


reason to boast of their progress, every inch of 
ground being bravely defended. During the time 
the Romans remained in this island, they erected 
those walls so often mentioned, to protect the 
Britons from the invasion of the Caledonians, Scots, 


and Picts; and we are told, that the Roman language, 
learning and customs became familiar to Britain. 
There seems to be no great foundation for this asser- 


tion; and it is more probable, that the Romans con- 
sidered Britain chiefly as a nursery for their armies 
abroad, on account of the superior strength of body, 
and coumage of the inhabitants, when discipliued. 
That this was the case, appears plainly enough from 
the defenceless state of the Britons, when the go- 


. vernment of Romerecalled her forces from that island. 


We have already taken notice, that. during the 
abode of the Romans in Britain, they introduced into 


it all the luxuries of Italy; and it is certain, that 


under them the South Britons were reduced to. a 
state of great vassalage, and that the genius of li- 
berty retreated northwards, where the natives had 
made a brave resistance against these tyrants of the 
world. For though the Britons were unquestionably 
very brave, when incorporated with the Roman le- 
gions abroad, yet we know of no struggle they made 
in latter times for their independency at home, not- 
withstanding the many. favourable opportunities that 
presented themselves. The Roman emperors and 
generals while in this island, assisted by the Britons, 


Were entirely employed in repelling the attacks of 
che Caledonians and Picts, (the- latter are thought to 


son, in which he seems to have been successful capital and centre of the empire: and that taey 


* 


have been the Southern Britons retired northwards.) 
and they appeared to have been in no pain about the 
SUuthern provinces. „ 

Upon the mighty inundations of those barbarous 
nations, which, under the names of Gotlis and 
Vancais, invaſſed the Roman empire with infinite 
numbers, and with danger to Rome itselt, the koman 
leg.ons weie withdrawn Gut of Britain, with the 
flower of the British youth, for the delence of the 


might leave the island with a good grace, they as- 
sisted the Britons in rebuilding with stone the wall 
of Severus, between Neweastle and Carlisle, which 
they lined wit forts and watch- towers; and having 
done this good office, took their last farewel of Bii- 
tain about ihe year 448, after having been masters 
of the in st fertile parts of it, if we reckon from the 
invasion of Julius Cæsar, near 500 years. 
Literatuie at ius time in England was so rude, 
that we know but little of its history. The Saxons 
were ignorant of letters, and public transactions 


among the Britons were recorded only by their bards 


and poets, a species of men whom they held in great 


veneration. | | 
About the year 800, most of the Anglo-Saxons, 


tired out with the tyranny of their petty kings, united 


in calling to the government of the heptarchy, Eg- 
bert, who was the eldest remaining branch of the 
race of Cerdic, one of the Saxon chiefs who first 
arrived in Britain. On the submission of the Nor- 
thumbrians in the year 827 he became king of all 


* : 
—_ was succeeded by his son Ethelwolf, who 
divided his power with his eldest son Athelstan. By 
this time, England had become a scene of blood and 
ravages, through the renewal of the Danish inva- 
sions; and Ethelwolf after some time bravely op- 
posing them, retired in a fit of devotion to 1 
to which he carried with him his youngest son, af- 
terwards the famous Alfred, the father of the English 
constitution, EE . 
Ethelred being killed, his brother Alfred mounted 
throne in 871. He was one of the greatest princes, 
both in peace and war, mentioned in history. He 
fought several battles with the Danes with various 


success, and when defeated, he found resources 


that rendered him as terrible as before- Among the 
other glories of Alfred's reign, was that of raising 
a maritime power in England, by which he secured 
her coasts from future invasions. He rebuilt the 
city of London, which had been burnt down by 
the Danes, and founded the university of 15 
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about the year 895; he divided England into coun- 
ties, hundreds, and tythings; or rather he revived 
those divisions, and the use of juries, which had 
fallen into desuetude by the ravages of the Danes. 
He died in thę year 901, and, his character is $0 
completely amiable and heroic, that he is justly dis- 
tinguished with the epithet of Great. 


Alfred was succeeded by his son Edward the Elder, 


under whom, though a brave prince, the Danes re- 
newed their barbarities and invasions. He died in 
the year 925, and was succeeded by his eldest son 
Athelstan. This prince was such an encourager of 
commerce as to make a law, that every merchant 
who made three voyages on his own account to the 
Mediterranean, should be put upon a footing with a 
thane, or nobleman of the first rank. He caused 
the Scriptures to be translated into the Saxon tongue. 
He was engaged in perpetual wars with his neigh- 
bours, the Scots in particular, and was generally 
successful, and died in 941. Ihe reigns of his suc- 
cessors, Edmund, Edred, and Edwy, were weak and 
inglorious, they being either engaged in wars with 
the Danes, or disgraced by the e of priests. 
Edgar, who mounted the throne 959, revived the 
naval glory of England, and is said to have been 
rowed down the river Dee by eight kings his vassals, 
he sitting at the helm; but, like his predecessors, he 
was the slave of priests, particularly St. Dunstan. 
He was succeeded in 975, 5 his eldest son Edward, 
who was barbargusly murdered by his step-mothet, 
whose son Ethelred mounted the throne in 978. 
Edward, who is commonly called the confessor, 
now mounted the throne, muy Edgar Atheling, 
by being descended from an elder branch, had the 
lineal right, and was alive. Upon the death of the 


Confessor, in the year 1066, Harold, son to Good- 


win, earl of Kent, mounted the throne of England. 

William duke of Normandy, though a bastard, 
was then in the unrivalled possession of that great 
duchy, and resolved to assert his right to the crown 
of England. He collected 40,000 of the bravest and 


most regular troops in Europe, and while Harold 


was embarrassed with fresh invasions from the Danes, 
William landed in England without opposition. 
Harold returning from the North, encountered Wil- 


liam in the place where the town of Battel now stands, 


which took its name from it, near Hastings in Sus- 
sex, and a most bloody battle was . between 
the two armies; but Harold being killed, the crown 
of England devolved upon William, in the year 
10%ͤ | | 

The succession to the crown of England was dis- 


puted between the Conqueror's sons Robert and 
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William, (commonly called Rufus, from his being 
red haired,) and was carried in favour of the latter, 
but was accidentally killed as he was hunting in 
New- Forest in Hampshire, in the vear 1100 and the 
forty-fourth year of his age. This prince built 
Westminster-hall as it now stands, and added several 
works to the tower, which he surrounded with a 
wall aud a ditch. In the year 1100 happened that 
inundation of the sea, which overflowed great part 
of earl Goodwin's estate in Kent, and formed those 
Shallows in the Downs, now called Goodwin's 
Sands. He was succeeded by his brother Henry J. 
surnamed Beauclerc, on account of his learning. His 
reign in a great measure restored the clergy to their 
influence in the state, and they formed as it were, a 
Separate body dependent upon the pope, which after- 
wards created great convulsions in England. Henry 
died of a surfeit, in the seventy-eighth year of his 
age, in 1135. 8 
The crown of England was claimed and seized by 
Stephen earl of Blois, the son of Adela fourth daugh- 
ter to William the conqueror. But his brother 
Henry, who was in fact invested with the chief exc- 
cutive power, was acknowledged his successor. 
This accommodation was only precarious ald imper- 
fect, yet it was received by the English, who had 
bled at every pore during the late civil wars, with 
great joy; and Stephen dying very opportunely, 
enry mounted the throne without a rival, in 1154. 
Henry distinguished his = by the conquest of 
Ireland; and by marrying Eleanor, the divorced 
queen of France, but the heiress of Guienna and 
Poictou, he became almost as powerful in France as 
the French king himself, and the greatest prince in 
Christendom. a i 
During the reign of Henry, corporation charte-s 
were extabliahed il over 1 by which the 
power of the barons was greatly reduced. Henry, 
about the year 1176, divided England into six parts, 
called circuits, appointing judges to go at certain 
times of the year and hold assizes, or administer 
justice to the people, as is practised at this day. 
Richard I. surnamed Cour de Lion, from his 
great courage, was the third, but eldest surviving son 
of Henry It. The reign of his bruther John, who 
Succeeded him, is infamous in the English history. 
He is said to have put to death Arthur the eldest son 
of his brother Geoffry, who had the hereditary right 
to the crown. John, notwithstanding, in his wars 
with the French, Scottish, and Irisb, gave many 
proofs of personal valour ; but became at last so ap- 
prehensive of a French invasion, that he rendered 


himself a tributary to the pope, and laid his crown 
| | and 
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thein for five _ The great barons resented his 


mcanness, by taking arms: but he repeated sbhame- 


ſul submissions to the pope ; and, after experiencing 


various fortunes of war, John was at last brought | 


so low, that the barons obliged him, in 1216, to 
Sign the great deed so well known by name of Mag- 
na Charta. The city of London owes some of her 
privileges so him. The office of, mayor, before his 


"reign, was for life; but he gave them a charter to 


choose a mayor out of their own body, annually, 
and to elect their sheriffs and comimon-council an- 
nually, as at present. 5 | 
England was in a deplorable situation when her 
crown devolved upon Henry III. the late king's son, 
who was but nine years of age. Ilie king was of 
a soft pliable disposition, and had been persuaded to 
violate the great Charter. Indeed, he seemed always 
endeavouring to evade the 2 which he had 
been compelled to grant and confitm. An associa- 
tion of the barons was formed againzt him and his 
government, and a civil war breaking out, Henry 


seemed to be abandoned by all but his Gascons and 


W 


title of the English Justinian. 


foreign mercenaries. 


Edward returning to E land, on the news of 


his father's death, invited all who held of his crown 


in capite, to his coronation dinner, which cunsisted 


(that the reader may have some idea of the luxury 
of the times) of 278 bacon hogs, 450 hogs, 440 
oxen, 430 sheep, 22, 600 hens and capons, and thir- 
teen fat goats. Alexander III. king of Scotland was 
at the solemnity, and on the occasion 500 horses 
were let Joose, for all that could catch them to keep 
them. $ 


perfectly well acquainted with the laws, interests, 
and constitution of his kingdom, his regulations; and 
reformations of his laws, 9 justly given him the 
After all, Edward's 
continental wars were unfortunate hoth to himself 
and the English, by draining them of their wealth; 
and it is thought that he. too much neglected the 
woollen manufactures of his kingdom. | 
His son and successor Edward II. shewed early 
dispositions for encouragiug favourites ; but Gaves- 
ton, his chief minion, a 
his father Edward, he mounted the throne with vast 
advantages, both political and personal, all which 
he soon forfeited by his own imprudence. He re- 
called Gaveston, and loaded him with honours, and 
married Isabella, daughter of the French king, who 
restored to him part of the territories which Edward 


I. had lost in France. The barons, however, obliged 


Edward was a brave aud Rn, oY and being 


ascon, being banished by 


„ —— 
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regalia at the foot of the legate Pandulph, who kept 


him once more to banisb his favourite, and to con- 
firm the Great Charter, while king Robert Bruce 
recovered all Scotland excepting the castle of Stir- 
ling; near to which at Bannockburn, Edward in 
person received the greatest defeat England ever 
suffered, 1314. Gaveston being beheaded by the 


_ barons, they fixed upon young Hugh Spencer as a 


spy upon the king, but he soon became his favourite. 
He, though his pride, avarice, and ambition, was 
banished, r with his father, whom he had 
procured to be earl of Winchester. The queen a 
furious ambitious woman, persuaded her liusband to 
recall the Spencers, while the common people, from 
their hatred to the barons, joined the king's standard, 
and after defeating them, 1estored him to the exer- 
cise of all his prerogatives. A cruel use was made 
of. those successes, and many noble patriots, with 
their estates, fell victims to the queen's revenge; 
but at last she became enamoured of Roger Morti- 
mer, who was her prisoner, and had been one of 
the most active of the anti- royalist lords. A breach 
between her and the Spencers soon followed, and 
going over to France with her lover, she found 
means to form such a party in England, that, re- 
turning with some French troops, she put the eldest 
Spencer to an ignominious death, made her husband 
prisoner, and forced him to abdicate his crown in 
favour of his son Edward III. then fifteen years of 
of age. Nothing now but the death of Edward II. 
was wanting to complete her guilt: and he was most 
barbarously murdered in Berkley-castle, by ruffians, 
supposed to be employed by her and her paramour 
Mortimer, in the year 1327, 
Upon an average the difference of living then and 
now seeins to be nearly as 5 or 6 is to I, always 
remembering that their money contained thrice as 
much silver as our money or coin of the same deno- 
mination does. Thus, for example, if a goose then 
cost 21d, that is 7,d of our money or according to 
the proportion of 6#o 1, it would now cost us 38. 
9d. The knights Templars were suppressed in this 
reign, owing to their enormous vices. 
dward III. mounted the throne in 1327. He 
was then under the tuition of his mother, who co- 
habited with Mortimer; and they {endeavoured to 
keep possession of their power by executing. many 
popular measures, and putting an end to all diffe- 


rences with Scotland, for which Mortimer was 


created earl of March, Edward, young as he was, 
was soon sensible of their designs. He surprised 


them in person at the head of a few chosen friends 


in the castle of Nottingham. Mortimer was put to 
a public death, are, as a traitor at the common 
8 < gallows 
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gallowsatT) burn, and the queen herself was shut up 
in — ohne Pre. years, to her death. It 
was not long before Edward found means to quarrel 
with David ki 
his aister, and he ws driven to Francr by Edward 
Baliol, who acted. as Edward's tributary, king of 
Scotland, and general, and did the same | 
Edward for Scotland): as'his father fad done tb Ed- 
ward i. Soon after,” upon the deatk of Char les the 
Fair, king of France, (without issue,) who had 
succeeded by virtue of the Salic law, which the 
French pretended cut cf all female surcession to that 
crown, Philip of Valois claimed it as being the next 
heir male by 8nccession ; bur he was-opposed by d- 
ward, as being the son of Isabella, who was sister 10 
the three last inentioned kings of France, und first in 
the ſemale sue cession. The former was preferved, but 
the case being doubtſul, Edward pursued his claim, 
and invaded France with a powerful army. | 
On this occasion, the vast difference between the 
feudal constitutions of France, which were then in 
full force, and the goternment of 1 d, more 
favourable to public liberty, appeared. The Breneh 
officers knew no subor dination, Ihey and their 


men were undisciplined and dise bedient, though far 


more numerous than their enemies bb the field. Ihe 
English Freemen on the other hand, having now vast 
property to fight for, which they could call cheiro n, 
inde of a feudal law, knew its value, and had 
learnt to defend it by: providing themselves with pro- 
per armour, and: submitting to milita 
and praper suhordination in the field. Ihe war, on 
the part of Edward, was therefore a continued scene 
of guecess amd victory. In 1340 he took the title of 
the king of France, using it in all public aets, and 
quartered the arms of France with his own, adding this 
motto, Dieu & Mon Droit, God andmy Tight,” | 
No prince ever understood the balance and inte- 
resis of Europe better than Edward did, and he was 
one of the best and most illustr cus kings that sat on 
the English throne. The magnificent castle at 
Windsor was built by Edward Ii. and bis method 
of conducting that work may serve as a apeeimen of 
the condition of the people of thut age. Instead of 
alluring worlkemen by contracts and wages, he asses- 
sed every county in England to send him so many 
masons, tilers, und carperters, as if he had been le- 
vying an army. The wages of à master caypenter | 
was limited through the whole year, to three penee 
2 day, a common carpenter, to two pence, money 
| «6558 obo tn ror 5 ton, 25,58 Hs: - 


of that age, 11 8 : Hh 
priest educated at 


Dr. John Wicleliſfe a seeular 
WW. 


of Scotland, though he had married 


Ne to 


the Londermers, white 
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the doctrines of reformation by his discourses, ser- 
mons, and writings; and he made many disciples of 


all ranks and stations. His disciptes were distin- 


gvished by the names of Wickliffites or Lollards. 
Richard II. son of the Black Prince, was no more 
than eleven years of age when he mounted the throne, 
At sixteen he acted with great spirit and wisdom. 
He faced the storm of the insurgents, at the head of 
| alworth the mayor, and 
Philpot un alder man, had the courage to put Tyler, 
the leader of the malecontents, to death, in the midst 
of his adherents. Richard carrying over a great army 
to quell a rebellion in Ireland, a strong party formed 
in England, the natural result of Richard's tyranny, 
- who offered he düke of Lancaster the crown He 
landed from France at Raverispur in Vorkchire, and 
was so0n at the head of 60,000 men, all of them 
English. Richard hurried back to England, where 
his troops refusing to fight, and his subjects, whom 
he had affected to dispise, generally deserting him, 
he was made prisener with no more than twenty at- 
tendants; and being carried to London, he was de- 
posed in full parliament, upon a formal charge of ty- 
-ramny and miscondact; and soon after he is sup- 
— to have been starved to death in prison, in the 
Ne | 
Henry the Fourth, son of John of Guant duke of 
Lancaster, fourth son of Edward III. being settled 
on the throne of England, in prejudice to the elder 
branches of Edward HPFs Family, the great nobility 
were in hopes that this glaring defect in his title, 
would render him dependent upon them. At first 
some cuonspiracies were formed _ him among 
his great men. as the dukes of Surry and Exeter, 
the ears of Gloucester and Salisbury, and the arch- 
dishopof York ; but he crushed them by his activity 
and steadiness, and laid a plan for reducing their 
overgrown power; but the ambition of the Toke of 
York, at ast prevailed, and after being proclaimed 
Protector” of the kingdom, he openly claimed the 
erowu, and the Lancastrian party were defeated by 
| the earl of Warwick. | 
A parliament upon this being assembled. it was 
enacred, that Henry should possess the throne fer 
Hfe, but that the duke of Vork should succeed him, 
to the exclusion of all Henry's issue. It is prett 
extraordinary, that though the duke of York and 
N openly asserted his claim to the crown, 
they still professed allegiance to Henry; but the duke 
of Vork's son, after wards Edward IV. prepared to 
revenge his father's death, and obtained several vic- 
torres over the royabists. After prodigies of valour 


had been performed on both sides, victory remained 
10 Q. 5 with 


raised a fresh army there, and in the north of Eng- 


husband, the unfortunate Henry, was carried priso- 


5 a * 

ner to London. ; - Af} +5 hen 0 2330 351.3 
The duke of York, now Edward IV. — crowued 

on the 29th of June, fell in love with; and privately: 


though he had some time before sent the earl of 
 Werwick to demand the king of France's sister in 
marriage, in which embassy he was successful, and 
nothing remained but the bringing over the princess 


ing over the duke of Clarence, Edward was made 
declared for the restoration ot Henry, who was re- 
London under pretence of claiming his dukedom of 


more his pr isoner, and defeated and killed Warwick, 


murdered in cold blood, as he is said (but with no 


in 1547, in the 56th gear of his age, and the 38h 
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Mitch young king Edward, and, Margatet and. her 
husband were once more obliged. to fly to; $covland, 


where they met with generous protection.. Marga- 
ret, by che concessions she made to the Scots, soon 


land, but met with defeat, upon defeat, till at last her 


married Elizabeth, the widow of, sir John Gray, 


into England. When the secret of Edward's mar- 
riage broke out, the haughty earl deeming himself 
affronted, returned to England inflamed with rage 


and indignation: and from being Edward's best 


friend became his most formidable enemy and gain- 


prisonet, but escaping from, his confinement, the 
carl of Warwick, and the French king, Lewis XI. 


placed on the throne, and Edward narrowly escaped 
to Holland. Returning from thence, he advanced to 


York ; but being received into the capital, he resumed 
the exercise of royalauthority, made king Henry once 


in the battle of Barnet. A few days aſter he defeated » 
a fresh army of Lancastrians, and made queen Mar- 
garet prisoncr, together with her son prince Edward, 
whom Edward's brother, the duke of Gloucester, 


reat ſhew of probability) to have done his father 
1 VI. then a prisoner in the tower of London, 
a few days after, in the year 1471. . 
Ilenry VIII. entered with great advantages on 
the exercise of royalty, Young, vigorous and rich, 
without any 1ival, he held the balance of power in 
Europe; but was the dupe of all parties. His ava- 
rice and lusts gained a complete àascendancy over 
him, and many acts of his reign were marked wih 
rhe grossest ctuelties; particularly to his wives, 
from whom with the greatest faci ity he obtained f 
divorces, aud with as Pete difficulty brought to the 


about in his reign, viz. the reformation. He died 


: 


of his reign, | 


over, the; te Was settled m the prtson of his 
uncle the earl of Hertford, afterwards the protec- 
tor, and duke of Somerset, a declared friend and 
patron of the reformation, and a bitter enemy to the 
sce of Rome. He died of a deep” consumption in 
1553, in the 16th year of his age, and the 7th of 
his reign. 25% e 45 #18 En Wag O00 275 6; 
Mary being settled on the throne, recalled cardinal 
Pole from banishment, made him instrumental in 
her cruelties, and lighted up the flame of persecu- 
tion, in which archbishop Cranmer, the bishops 
| Kidley, Hooper, and Latimer, and many other il- 
Austrious confessors of the English teformed church, 
were consumed; not to mention à vast number of 
other sacrifices of both} sexes, and all ranks; that 
suffbred throughevery quarter of the kingdom. She 
diedein 1558, in the 42d year of her life; and 6th of 
Ger reigh. hb : gb) irt e Sri , 2c; 
El:zabeth, daughter to Henry VIII. by Anne Bc- 
leyn, mounted the throne under the most discourag- 
ing circumstances, both at home and abroad. L- 
zabeth was no more than 25 years of age at the time 
of her inauguration ;; but ber sufferings under her 
bigotted sister, joined to the superiority af her ge- 
nius, had taught her caution and policy, and she son 
conquered all dificulties. It is well known how un- 
faithful Elizabeth was to professions of friendship 
to her sister Mary, and that she detained the unhap- 
Py prisoner 18 years in England, then brought her 
to a sham trial, pretending that Mary aimed at the 
crown, and without sufficient proof of her guilt, 
cut off her head; an action Which greatly tarnis)e 
the glories of her reg % dl 
the same Philip who had been the husband of her 
late sister, upon Elizabeth's accession to the throne, 
offered to marry her, but she dexterously avoided 
his addresses, and when Philip was no longer to be 


| imposed upon by Elizabeth's arts, which had amused 


and haffled him in every quarter, it is well known 
that he made use of the immense sums he drew from 
Petru and Mexico, in equipping the most formidable 

armament that perhaps ever had been put to sea, and 

a numerous army of veterans, under the prince of 
Parma, the. best captain of that age; and that he 
- procured a papal bull for absolving Llizabeth's sub- 
ects from their allegiance, The largeness of the 


* \ | . Spavish' ships proved, disadvantageons to them on the 
. Scaifold, One great, event was however, brought 


| seas. where they engaged; the lard admiral Howard, 
and the brave sea ofhcers under him, engaged, beat, 


and chased the Spanish flect fer several days; and 


Edward VI. w | 
of his father's death ; and after tome disputes Were 


as but nine years of age at the time 


the seas and tempests finished the destruction which 
the English arms had begun, and few of the Spanish 
ships recovered. their DIS Next ton the 0 | 
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lord Howard oi Lingham, Sit Francis Drake, cap- 
tain Hawkins, and captain Frobisher, distinguished 
themselves against this formidable in vasion, in which 
the Spaniards are said to have lost 81 ships of war, 
large and small, and 13,500 men. Ents 
Fo Flizabeth in her old age, grew distrustful, peevish, 
and jealous. 
earl of Assex, she teased him by her capriciousness 


into the madness of taking arms, and then cut off his 


head. She complained that she had been betrayed into 

this sanguinary measure, and this occasioned a sink- 
ing of her spirits, which brought her to her grave in 
1603, che seventieth year of her age, and forty- fifth 
of her reign, having iously named her kins- 
man james VI. king of Scotland, and son to Mary, 
for her successor. 


james I. and his ministers were continually invent- 


ing ways to raise money, as by monopolies, bene- 
volences, loans, and other illegal methods. Among 
other expedients, he sold the titles of baron, viscount, 
an earl, at a certain price, made a number of knights 
of Nova Scotia, each to pay such a sum, and insti- 
tuted;amnew order of knights, baronets, which was 
tobe hereditary; for which each person paid 10951. 
= pacific reign was a series of theol 
tests with ecclesiastical casuists, in which he proved 
himself mote a theologian than a prince, and in 
1617 he attempted to establish episcopacy in Scotland, 
but che zeal of the people baffled his design. 
| His death happened in 1625, in the fifty-ninth 
year of his age, after a reign over England of twenty- 
two year.... pon geſt 


The death of che duke of Buckingham, the king's 


favourite, ho was assassinated by one Felton, a 
subaltern oſſicer, in 1628, did not deter Charles from 
his arbitrary proceedings, which the English patriots 
in that enlightened age justly considered as so many 
acts of tyranny. He, without authority of parlia- 
ment, laid arbitrary impositions upon trade, which 


were refused to be paid by many of the merchants 


and members of the house of commons. Some of 
them were imprisoned, and the judges were checked 
for. admitting them to bail. The house of commons 
resented those proceedings by drawing up a protest, 
and denying admittance to the gentleman-usher of 
the black rod, who came ta adjourn them, till it was 
nnished. This served only to widen the breach. and 
the king dissolved the parliament; after which he 
exhibited informations against nine of the most emi- 
nent members; among whom was the great Mr. 
Seiden, Who was as much distinguished by his love 
of liberty, as by his uncommon erudition. "They 
objected t6 the jurisdiction of the court, but their 


Though she undoubtedly: loved the 


ical con- 


391 


plea was over-ruled and they were sent to prison 
during the king's pleasure. | 

Every thing now operated towards the destruction 
of Charles. a the fourth year of his reign, Charles 
had passed the petition of right into a law, which 
| was intended by the parliament as the future securi- 
ty of the liberty of the subject, which established 
particularly, * That no man hereafter be compelled 
to make or yield any gift, loan, benevolence, tax 
or such like charge, without common consent by 
act of parliament ;”* but he afterwards violated it in 
numerous instances, $0 that an universal discon- 
tent at his administration, prevailed throughout the 
nation. Charles was ill enough advised to go in 
person to the house of commons, January 4, 1642, 
and there demanded that lord Kimbolton, Mr. Pym, 
Mr. Hampden, Mr. Hollis, Sir Arthur Haselrig, 
and Mr. Stroud, should be apprehended ; but they 
had previously made their escape. This act of 
Charles was resented as high treason against his peo- 
ple, and the commons rejected all the offers of satis- 
faction he could make them. 
Notwithstanding the many acts of tyranny and 
oppressten of which the king and his ministers had 
been guilty, yet, when the civil war broke out, there 
rr great numbers who repaired to the regal stan- 

The first fatal blow the King's army recejved, was 
at Marsion-moor, July 2d, 1644, where, through 
the imprudence of prince Rupert, the earl of Man- 
chester defeated the royal army, of which 4000 were 
killed and 1500 taken prisoners. This victory was 
owing chiefly to the courage and conduct of Crom 
well; and though it might have been retrieved by 
the successes of Charles in the West, yet his whole 
conduct was a string of mistakes, till at last his at- 
fairs became irretrievable. It is true, many treaties 
of peace, particularly one at Uxbridge, were set on 
foot during the war, and the presbytenan party would 
haye agreed to terms that very little bounded the king's 
prerogative.” They were now inclined to make 
peace with the king, but they were no longer mas- 
ters, being forced to receive laws from the army, and 


| the independents. The army now avowed their in- 


tentions. They first by force took Charles out of 
the hands of the commissioners, June 4, 1647, and 
then dreading that 2 treaty might still take place 
with the king, they imprisoned 41 of the presbyte- 
rian members, voted the house of peers to be useless, 
and that of the commons was reduced to 150, most 
of them officers of the army. In the mean white, 
Charles, who unhappily promised relief from those 


dissens ions, was carried from prison to prison, and 
$0metime 
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sometimes cajoled by the independents with | 


of deliverance, but always narrowly watched. 
veral treaties were set on foot, but all miscarried; 
and he had been imprudent enough, after his eſtect- 
ing an escape; to put himself into colonel Ham- 
mond's hands, the parliament's governor of the isle 
of Wight. A fresh negociation was begun and al- 
most finished, when the independents, dreading the 
general disposition of the people for peace, and 
strongly persuaded of the insincerity of the King | 
once more scized upon his person, brought him 
prisoner to London, carried him before a court of 
ustice of their own erecting, and, after an extraor- 
dinary trial, his head was cut off, before his own 
palace at Whitehall, on the thirtieth of January 
1 1 being the 49th of his age, and the 24th of 
s reign. | : 
= By E: time Cromwell, who hated subordmation 
to a republic, had the address to get himself declared 
commander in chief of the English army. April 
20, 1653, without any ceremony, with about 300 
musqueteers, he dissolved the parliament, opprobi- 
ously driving all the members, about a hundred, out 
of their house. He next annihilated the council of 
state, with whom the executive power was lodged, 
aud transferred the administration of government to 
about 140 persons, whom he summoned to White- 
hall, on the 4th of July, 1653. He was, however, 
declared lord protector of the commonwealth of 
England; a title under which he exercised all the 
power that had been formerly annexed to the regal 
_ dignity: After a most uncomfortable usurpation of 
four years, eight months and thirteen days, he died 
= the third of September 1658, in the 60th year of 
| his age. 
The fate of Richard Cromwell who succeeded his 
father Oliver as protector sufficiently.proves the great 
difference there was between them, as to spirit and 
parts in the affairs of government. Richard was 
placed in his dignity by those who wanted to -make 


him the tool of their struggle or opposition, into ob- 


scurity. General Monk, a man of military abilities, 
but of no principles excepting such as served his am- 
bition or interest, had the sagacity to observe this; 
and after temporizing in various shapes, being at the 
head of the army, he made the principal figure in 
restoring Charles II. For this he was created duke 
of Albemarle confirmed in the command of the army, 
and loaded with honours and riches. | 
Char les II. being reſtored in 1660, seemed to wish 
the happiness of his people. In some things Charles 
acted very despotically. It was thought, however, 


— 


and intended to have executed some measures for the 
future quiet of his teigu, when he died F | 
6th 1684-5, in the 35th year of his age, and 25th 
of his reign. He had married Catharme infanta of 

Portugal, by whom he received à large fortune in 


ready money, besides the town and fortress of Han- 
gier in Africa, but he left behind him no lawful is- 
due. Ihe descendants of ins natural sons and daugh- 
ters are now amongst the most distinguished of the 


All «be opposition which during the late reign, 
had shaken the chrone, seems to vanisbed at 


the access ton af James II. The popular affection 
tawards him was increased by the catly declaration 
he made in favour of the church of England, which, 
during the late reign, had 2 vr x all 
resistance to the reigning king to be unlawful; but 
he made the most provoking steps to render popery 
the established religion of his domimons. He sent 


an embassy to Rome, and received at his court the 


pope's nuncio. The encroachments he made upon 
both the civil and religious liderties of his people 
are almost beyond description, and were disupproved 
of by the pope himself, and all sober Roman catlic- 
lies. His sending to prison, and pꝓrosecuting for a 
libel, seven bishops for presenting a petition against 
reading his declaration for liberty of conscience, and 
their acquittal upon a legal trial, alarmed his best 
protestant friends. Ws 3 
In this extremity many 
Scotland, though they wi 
for relief to William prince of Orange, in Holland, 
a * of great abilities, and the ĩnveterate enemy 
of Lewis XIV. Who then threatened Europe wit 
chains. The prince of Orange was the nephew and 
son- in- la of James, having married the princess 
Mary, that king's eldest daughter; and he at last 
embarked with a fleet of 500 sail for England, 
avowing it to be his _ to-restore the church and 
state to their true rights. Upon his arrival in 
England, he was joined not only by the Whigs, but 
by many whom James had considered as his best 
friends; and even bis daughter the princess Anne, 
and her husband, George prince of Denmark, left 
him and joined the prince of Orange, Who soon 
discovered that he expected the crown. James might 
still have reigned, but he was surrounded with F rench 
emissaries, and ignorant Jesuits, who wished him 
not to reign rather than not restore popery. They 
secretly persuaded him to send his —— and 
son, real or pretended, then but six months old, - 


reat men in England and 
ed well to James, applied 
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France, and to follow them in person, which he 
did; and thus, in 1688, ended his reign in England, 
which event in English history is termed the Reyo- 
lution.” ; „ 
William, notwithstanding the vast service he had 
done to the nation, and the public benefits which 
took place under his auspices, particularly in the es- 
tablishment of the bank af Englaud, and the recoin- 
ing che silver money, met with so many mortifica- 
tions from his parliament, tiiat he actually resolved 
upon an abdication, and had drawn up a speech for 
that purpose, which he was prevailed upon to sup- 
ress. Ile long bore the affronts he met with in 
opes of being svpported in his war with France, 
but at last, in 1697, he was forced to conclude the 
peace of Rys wick. with the French king, who ac- 
knowledged his title to the crown of England. By 
this time William had lost his queen, but the govern- 
ment was continued in his person. After peace was 
restored, the. commons obliged him. to disband his 
army, all but an inconsiderable number, and to dis- 
miss his favourite Dutch guards. Towards the end 
of his reign, his fears of sceing the whole Spanish 
monarchy in possession of France at the death of 
the catholle king Charles II. which was every day 
expected, led him into. a very impolitic measure, 
which: was the partition treaty with France, by 
which that monarchy was to be divided between 
the hauses of Bourbon and Austria. This treaty 
was highly resented by the parliament, and some of 
his ministry were impeached for advising it. Ii is 
. thought that William saw his error when it was too 
late. His ministers were acquitted from thei in- 
peachment, and the death of king James discovered 
the insincerity of the French court, which immedi- 
ately. proclaimed his son king of Great Britain. 
Anne, princess of Denmark, by virtue of the act 
of settlement, and being the next protestant heir to 
her father James II. succeeded king William in the 
throne. Ihe capital measure of continuing the war 
against France being tixed, the qucen found no great 
difficulty in forming ber ministry, who were for the 
most part Lories; and the earl of Godolphin, Who 
(though afterwards a leading hig) was thought all 
his life to have a predilection for the late king James 
and his queen, was placed at the head of the trea- 
sury. His son had married the each of Mailborough's 
eldest daugliter, and the earl could trust no other 
with that important department. 
In the course of the war, several glorious victories 
were obtained by the carl, who was soon made duke 
of Marlborough, Ihose of Blenheim and Ramillies 


gave the firgt effectual checks to the French power. 
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By that of Blenheim in 1704, the empire of Ger- 


many wasggved from immediate destruction. 
Conferences were opened for peace at Utrecht, ig 


January 1712, to which the queen and the French 
bing sent plenipotentiaries; and the allies being de- 


feated at Denain, they grew sensible that they were 
no match for the French, now that they were aban- 
doned by the Eagiish. In short, the terms were 
agreed upon between France and England. The 
rest of the queen's life was rendered uneasy by the 
jarring of parties, and the contentions among her 
minisiers. The Whigs demanded 2 writ for the 
electoral prince of Hanover, as duke of Cambridge, 
io come to England; and she was obliged hastily to 
dismiss her lord treasurer, when she fell into a le- 
thargic disorder, which carried her off the first of 
August 1714, in the fiftieth. year of her age, and the 
thirteenth of her reign. Upon her death, the suc- 
cess:0n took place in terms of the act of settlement, 
and George I. elector of Hanover, son of tlie princess 
Sophia, grand-daughter of James I. was proclaimed 
king of Great Britain; his mother, who would 
have been next in succession, having died but a few 
days before. He came over to England with strong 
pre- possessions against the Tory ministry, most of 
2 he displaced. This did not make any great 

te ration to his prejudice in England; but many of 
the Scots, by the influence of the earl of Mar, and 
other chiefs, were driven into rebellion in 1715, 
which was happily suppressed the beginning of the 
next year. 

In 1718 he quarrelled with Spain on account of 
the quadruple alliance, that had been formed between 
Great Britain, France, Germany, and the States 

General; and his admiral, Sir George Byng, by his 
orders, destroyed the Spanish fleet at Syracuse. 
trifling war with Spain then commenced, but it was 
soon ended by the Spaniards delivering up Sardinia 
and Sicily, the former to the duke of Savoy, and the 
latter to the emperor. 
Sir Robert Walpole” was considered as first mi- 
nister of Engla d when George L died, and some 
differences having happened between him and the 
prince of Wales, it was generally thought, upon the 
accession of the latter to the crown, that Sir Robert 
would be displaced. That might have been the case, 
could another person have been found equally capa- 
ble as he was to manage the house of commons, and 
to gratify that predilection for Hanover which 
George II. inherited from his father. No mi- 
nister ever understood better the temper of the 
people of England, and none, perhaps, ever tried it 
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It was about 1753 that Mr, Piit was placed, as 
secretary of state, at the head of administration. 
He had long been known to be a bold, eloquent, 
and energetic speaker, and he soon proved himself 
to be as spirited a minister. | 

Mr. Pitt introduced into the cabinet a new system 
of operations against France, than which nothing 


could be better calculated to restore the spirits of his 


countrymen, and to alarm their enemies. Far from 
dreading an mvasion, he planned an expedition for 
carrying the arms of England into France itself; 
and che descent was to be made at Rochefort, under 
general Sir John Mordaunt, who was to command 
the land troops. Nothing could be more promising 
than the dispositions for this expedition. It sailed 
on the 8th of September 1757; and admiral Hawke 
brought both the sea and land forces back on the 
Gth of October to St. Helen's, without the general 
making any attempt to land on the coast of France. 
He was tried and acquitted, without the public mur- 


muring, so great an opinion had the people of the | 


minister; who, to do him justice, did not suffer a 
man or a ship belonging to the English army or 
navy to he idle. T9 
'The English bore the expences of the war with 
chearfulness, and applauded Mr. Pitt's administra- 


tion, because their glorious successes in every part 
of the you demonstrated that he was in earnest. 
al Boscawen and general Amherst, in August 


Admir 
1758, reduced and demolished Lovisburgh in North 
America, which had been restored to the French by 
the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle, and was become the 
Scourge of the British trade, and took five or six 
Boch ships of the line; Frontenac and Fort du 
Quesne, in the same quarter, fell also into the hands 
of the English; acquritions that far overbalanced a 


and the loss of above 300 of the English gpards, as 
they were returning under general Bligh from the 
coast of Frarice. 55 5 | 
The English affairs in the East Indies this year 
proved equally fortunate. 
troduced by the taking of the island of Gorce, on 
the coast of Africa, by commodore Keppel. Ihree 


capital expeditions had been planned for this year in 


America, and all of them proved successful. One 
of them was againt the French islands in the West 
Indies, where Guadaloupe was reduced. Ihe second 
expedition was against Quebec, the capital of Ca- 
nada. The command was given, by the minister's 


advice, to general Wolfe, a young officer of a truly ' 


military gen us. Wolfe was opposed, with far su- 
perior force, by Montcalm, the best and most suc- 


The year 1757 was in- 
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th. 


] ecrefel grave the French had. Though 


vember 20th, Sir Edward Hawke 
check which rhe English received at Ticonderago, | 


— 


| the situ- 
ation of the country which Wolfe was to attack, 
and the works the French threw up: to prevent 'a 


descent of the English, were deemed impregnable, 
yer Montcalm never relaxed in his vigilance. 


olfe's 
courage and perseverance, however, surmounting 
incredible difficulties, he gained the heights of Abra- 
ham, near Quebec, where he fought and defeated 
the French aimy, but was himself killed, as was 
Montcalm; general Monkton, who was next in 
command, being wounded, the completion of the 
French defeat, and the glory of reducing Quebec, 
was reserved for brigadier-general (now lord vis- 
count) Townshend. 
General Amherst, who was the first English 

neral in command in America, conducted the third 


expedition. His orders were to reduce all Canada, 


and to join the army under general Wolfe on the 
banks of che river St. Lawrence. It is to the honour 
of the minister, Mr. Amherst in this expedition was 
so well provided with every thing that could make it 
successful, that there scarcely appeared any chance 
for its miscarriage; and thus the French empire in 
North America became subject to Great Britain. 
The affairs of the French being now desperate, 
and their credit ruined, they * upon an at- 
tempt to retrieve all by an invas ion of Great Britain; 
but on the Sth of August, 1759, admiral Boscawen 
attacked the Toulon squadron, commanded by M. 
de la Clue, near the straits of Gibraltar, took Le 


| Centaur of 74, Le Temeraire of 74, and Le Mo- 


deste of 74 guns; and burnt L'Ocean of 80, and 
Le Redoubtable of 74 guns. The rest of the fleet, 
consisting of seven ships of the line, and three fri- 


gates, made their escape in the * and on No- 
defeated the Brest 


fleet, commanded by admiral Conflans, off the island 


of Dumet, in the bay of Biscay. The Formidable, 


a French man of war of 80 guns was taken; the 


 Theste of 74, and the Superbe of 70 guns, were 


sunk; and the Soleil Royal of 80, and the Heros of 
74 guns, were burnt, and afterwards the Juste of 74 
perished in the mouth of the Loire. Seven or eight 
French men of war of the line got up the river Vil- 


| laine, by throwing their guns overbuard; and the 


rest of the fleet, consisting of five ships of the line, 
and three frigates, escaped in the night. Ihe Eng- 
lish lost on this occasion the Essex of 64, and the 


| Resolution of 74 guns, which ran ashore in the 


chace. After this engagement, the French gave over 
all thoughts of their invasion of Great Britain. 
The war in Germany, however, continued still 
as undecisive as it was expensive, and many in mas 
| n 
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land began to consider it now as foreign to the in- 
ternal interests of Great Britain. The French again 
and again sbewed dispositions for treating; and the 
charges of the war, which began dow to amount to 
little less than eighteen millions sterling, yearly, in- 
elined the British ministry to listen to their proposals. 
A negociation was accordingly entered upon, which 
proved abortive, as did many other projects for ac- 
commodation; but on the 25th of October, 1760, 


George II. died suddenly, (from a rupture in the 


right ventricle of the heart), full of years and glory, 
in the 77th year of his age, and 34th of his reign, 
and was succeeded by his grandson, now George III. 
eldest son to the late prince of Wales. 


King George III. ascended the throne with great 


advantages. His being a native of England preju- 
diced the people in his favour ; he was in the bloom 
of youth, in his person tall and comely, and at the 
time of his accession Great Britain was in the highest 
degree of reputation and prosperity, and the most 
salutary unanimity and harmony prevailed among 
the people. The first acts of his reign seemed also 
calculated to convince the public that the predecessors 
should not relax the operations of the war. Accord- 
ingly, in 1761, the island of Belleisle, on the coast 
of” France, surrendered to his majesty's ships and 
forces under commodore Keppel and r Hodg- 

son; as did the important fortress of Pondicherry, 
in the East Indies, to colonei Coote and admiral 
Stevens. The operations against the French West 
Indies still continued under general Monkton, lord 
Rollo, and sir James Douglas; and in 1762, the 
island of Martinico, hitherto dee med impregnable, 
with the islands of Grenada, St. Lucia, Grenadillas, 
St. Vincent, and others of less note, were subdued 
by the British arms with inconceivable rapidity. 

In the mean time, Mr. Pitt, who had conducted 
the war against France with such eminent ability, 
and who had received the best inſormation of the 
hostile intentions, and private intrigues of the court 
of Spain, proposed in council an immediate declara- 
tion of war against that kingdom. But he was over- 
ruled in the council, all the members of which de- 
clared themselves of a contrary opinion, excepting 
his brother-in-law earl Temple. Mr. Pitt now found 
the decline of his influence; and it was supposed that 
the earl of Bute, who had a considerable share in di- 
recting the education of the king, had acquiredan 
ascendancy in the royal favour. Mr. Pitt, however, 


said, that “ ag he was called to the ministry by the 


voice of the people, to whom he considered himself 
as accountable for his conduct, he would no longer 


remain in a situation which made him responsible 
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for measures that he was no longer allowed to guide. 
He, therefore, resigned the seals, and lord Temple 
also gave up the post which he held in the adminis- 
tration, But the next day, the king settled a pension 
of three thousand pounds a year upon Mr. Pitt, and 
at the same time a title was conferred upon his lady 
and her issue; and the pension was to be continued 
for three lives. | 

The negociations for peace were now resumed ; 
and the enemy at last offered such terms as tae Bri- 
tish ministry thought admissible and adequate to the 
occasion. The defection of the Russians from the 
confederacy against the king of Prussia, and his con- 
sequent successes, produced a cessation of arms in 
Germany, and in all other quarters; and on the 10th 
of February 1763, the definitive treaty of peace be- 
tween his frickin majesty, the king of France, and 
the king of Spain, was concluded at Paris, and ac- 
ceded to by the king of Portugal; March 10th, the 
ratifications were exchanged at Paris. The 22d, the 
peace was solemnly proclaimed at Westminster and 
London; and the treaty having on the 18th been 
laid before the parliament, it met the approbation of 
the majority of both houses. 

By this treaty the extensive province of Canada, 
with the islands of Newfoundland, Cape Breton, and 
St. John, were confirmed to Great Britain; also the 
two Floridas, containing the whole of che continent 
of North America, on this side the Mississippi, (ex- 
cept the town of New Orleans, with a small district 
round it), was surrendered to us by France and Spain, 
in consideration of restoring to Spain the island of 
Cuba; and to France the islands of Martinico, Gua- 
daloupe, Mariegalante, and Desirade; and in consi- 
deration of our granting to the French the two small 
islands of St. Pierre and Miquelon, on che coast of 
Newfoundland; and quitting our pretensions to the 
neutral island of St. Lucia, they yielded to us the 
islands of Grenada and the islands of St. Vincent, 
Dominica, and Tabago. In Africa we retained 
the settlement of Senegal, by which we neatly en- 
grossed the whole gum trade of that country, but 
we returned Goree, a small island of little value. 
The article that relates to the East Indies was die- 
tated by the directors of the Eng'ish company ; which 
restores to the French a. l the places they had at the 
beginning of the war, on condition that they shall 
maintain neither forts nor forces in the province of 
Bengal; and the city of Manilla was restored to the 
Spaniards; but they confi med to us the liberty of 
cutting logwood in the Bay of Honduras in America. 
In Eurape, likewise, the French restored to us the 
islagd of Minorca, and we restored to them the island 
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marches and counter-marches, numerous skirmishes 


and bloody battles, Great Britain acquired much 


military fame, but at the expence of thirty millions 


sterling! As to the object of that war, it was agreed 
that a mutual restitution and oblivion should take 


place, and each party to sit down at the end of the 


war in the same situation in which they began it. 


And peace was restored between Portugal and Spain, 
both sides to be upon the same footing as before 
the war. 55 | 5 
The war, to which a period was now put, was 
the most brilliant, and distinguished with the most 


glorious events in the British annals. No national 
prejudices, nor party disputes then existed. The 


same truly British spirit by which the minister was 
animated, fired the breast of the soldier and seamen. 


Ie nation had then arrived at a pitch of wealth un- 


known to former ages; and the monied men, pleased 
with the aspect of the times, confiding in the abilities 
of the minister, and courage of the people, chear- 
fully opened his purse. The incredible sums of 18, 


19, and 22 milli ns, raised by a few citizens of Lon- 
don, upon a short notice, for the service of the years 


1759, 1760, and 1761, was no less astonishing to 
Europe than the success which attended the British 
fleet and armies in every quarter of the globe. 


But the peace, though it received the sanction of 


a majority of both houses of parliament, was far 
from giving universal satisfaction to the people. And 


from this period various causes contributed to occa- 


sion a great discontent to prevail throughout the 
nation. 7 


The most important event to be recorded in- this - 


Teign, is one of the most disastrous kind, viz. the 
war with the American Colonies. —This was pro- 
duced by the legislature of this country attempting 
to impose taxes without the consent of America, 


which was so extremely offensive to them, that they 
resisted the king's officers in the exercise of their 
duty, and at last broke out into open rebellion. It 


is not consistent with the limits of this sketch to de- 
tail tie sieges, battles, and various successes atten- 
dant on this disastrous conflict, suffice it to say, that 
after having brought into war with us France, Spain, 
and Holland, America fully established her indepen— 


dance, which was recogy:zed at the peace of 1783, 


by Great Britain. 


The American war brought odium. and disgrace 


upon his maje>ty's migister, the first of whom was 


lord North. A coalition, however, was formed be- 


tween the latter nobleman and Mr. Fox, which, 
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being very unpopular, was soon broken, and Mr. 
Pitt, son of the late earl Chatham, succeeded as 
chancellor of the exchequer, and first lord the 
treasury, which place he has retained ever since. 
The calamitous war in which we are at present 
engaged with France, would of itself require a vo- 
lume to detail. We must therefore pass it over in 
silence, and conclude our short account with ex- 
pressing our hearty desire for the return of the bles- 
sings of peace. | 1 » 
(p. 647.) SCOTLAND. The Celta or Gauls are 
supposed to have been the original inhabitants of this 
kingdom. It is termed, by the Italians, Scotia; by 
the Spaniards, Escotia; by the French, Escosse; and 

Scotland by the Scots, Germans, and English. 
"Ye which contains an area of 27,794 square 
miles, is bounded on the south by England; and on 
the north, east, and west, by the Deucaledonian, 
German, and Irish seas, or more properly, the At- 
lantic ocean. 
Scotland is divided into the countries south of tlie 
Firth of Forth, the capital of which, and of all the 
kingdom, is Edinburgh; and those to the north of the 

same river, where the chief town is Aberdeen. 
Eighteen countries, or shires, are allotted to the 
southern division, and fifteen to the northern; and 
those countries are sub- divided into sheriffdoms, 
Stewartries, and bailiwicks, according to the ancient 
tenures and privileges of landholders. | 
In the northern parts, day-light, at midsummer, 
lasts 18 hours and 5 minutes; and the day and night 
in winter are in the same proportion. Ihe air of 
Scotland is more temperate than copld be expected 
in so northerly a climate. This arises partly from the 
variety of its hills, vallies, rivers, and lakes; but 
still more, as in England, from the vicinity of the 
sea, which affords those warm breezes, that not only 
soften the natural keenness of the air, but by keep- 
ing it in perpetual agitation, render it pure and health- 
ful, and prevent those epidemic distempers that pre- 
vail in many other countries. In the neighbourhood 
of some high mountains, however, which are gene- 
rally covered with snow, the air is keen and piercing 
for about nine months in the year. The soil in ge- 
neral is not so fertile as that of England; and in 
many places fitted less for agriculture than for pasture. 
Ihe principal mountains in Scotland are the Gram- 
pian hills, which run from east to west, from near 
Aberdeen to Cowal in Argyleshire, almost the whole 
breadth of the kingdom. Another chain of moun- 
tains, called the Pentland hills, runs through Lothian, 
and joins those of 'I'weedale, A third, called Lam- 
| * . mer-Muir, 
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mer-Muir, rises near the eastern coast, and runs | 


westward through the Merse. Besides those conti- 


nued chains, among which we may reckon the 


Cheviot or Tiviot hills, on the borders of England, 
Scotland contains many detached mountains, which, 
from their conical figure, sometimes go by the Saxon 
word Laws. 
and of beautiful forms, but too numerous to be par- 


ticularised here. 


The largest river in Scotland is the Forth, which | 


rises in Monteith near Callendar, ani discharges it- 
self near Edinburgh into that arm of the German sea, 
to which it gives the name of Frith of Forth. Second 
to the Forth is the Tay, which issues out of Loch 
Tay, in Broadalbin, and running south-east, passes 
the town of Perth, and falls into the sea at Dundee. 
The Spey, the Tweed, and the Clyde, are the prin- 
cipal rivers. N 

The face of Scotland, even where it is most un- 
inviting, presents us with the most incontrovertible 
evidences of its having formerly abounded with tim- 
ber. Fir trees grow in great perfection all over 
Scotland, and form beautiful plantations. The Scots 
oak is excellent in the Highlands, where some woods 


reach 20 or 30 miles in length, and four or five in 


breadth ; bur, through the inconveniency already 
mentioned, without being of much emolument to the 
proprietors. | 

Though Scotland does not at present boast of its 
gold mines, yet it is certain that it contains such, or 
at least that Scotland formerly afforded a considerable 
quantity of that metal for its coinage. JamesV. and 
his father contracted with certain Germans for work- 
ing the mines of Crawford-Moor: and it is an un- 
doubted fact, that when James V. married the French 
king's daughter, a number of covered dishes, filled 
with coms of Scottish gold, were presented to the 
guests by way of desert. It likewise appears by the 
public records, that those beautiful coins, struck by 
James V. called bonnet-pieces, were fabricated of 
gold found in Scotland, as were other medals of the 
same metal. Several landlords in Scotland derive a 
large profit from their lead-mines, which are said to 
be very rich, and to produce large quantities of sil- 
ver, but we know of no silver-mines that are worked 
at present. Some copper-mines have been found 
near Edinburgh; and many parts of Scotland, in the 
east, west, and northern counties, produce excel- 


lent coal of various kinds, 0 quantities of which 


are exported, to the vast emolument of the public. 


Lime-stone is here in great plenty, as is free-stone; 
so that the houses of the better sort are constructed of 
the most beautiful materials. | 
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Many of them are stupendously high, 


selves in curing, as well as catching, their fish. 
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The soil in general produces wheat, rye, barley, 


oats, hemp, flax, hay, and pasture. In the southern 


countries the finest garden fruits, particularly apri- 
cots, nectarines, and peaches, are said to fall little, if 
at all, short of those in England; and the same may 
be said nf the common fruits. The uncultivated 
parts of the Highlands abound in various kinds of 
salubrious and pleasant tasted berries; though it 
must be owned that many extensive tracts are covered 
with a strong heath. The sea coast produces the 


alga-marina, dulse or dulish, a most wholesome 


nutritive weed, in great quantities, and other marine 
plants, which are eaten for nourishment, or plea- 
sure. 

The fishes on the coast of Scotland are much the 
same with those of the islands and countries already 
described; but the Scots have improved in their 
fisheries as much as they have in their manufactures 
and agriculture; for societies have been formed, 
which have carried that branch of national wealth 
to a perfection that never was before known in that 
country, and bids fair to emulate the Nutch them- 
In 
former times, the Scots seldom ventured to fish above 
a league's distance from the land; but they now ply 
in the deep waters as boldly and successfully as any 
of their neighbours. Their salmons, which they 
can send more early, when prepared, to the Levant 


and southern markets than the English or Irish can, 


are of great service to the nation, as the returns are 
generally made in specie, or beneficial commodities. 

This country contains few or no kinds, either of 
wild or domestic animals, that are not common with 
their neighbours. The red-deer and the roe- buek 
are found in the Highlands, but their flesh is not 
comparable to English venisxon. Hare, and all other 


| animals for game, are here plentiful; as are the 


rouse and heath-cock, which is a most delicious 
Fied, as likewise are the capperkaily, and the ptar- 
macan, which is of the pheasant kind; but these 
birds are scarce even in the Highlands, and when 
discovered are very shy. The numbers of black 
cattle that cover the hills of Scotland towards the 
Highlands, and sheep that are fed upon the beautiful 
mountains of Tweeddale, and other parts of the 
south, are almost incredible, and formerly brought 
large sums into the country; the black cattle es- 
pecially, which, when fattened on the southern pas- 


tures, have been reckoned superior to English beef. 


The population of Scotland may be estimated at 
about two millions of souls, or more. If we consult 
the most ancient and credible histories, the popula- 
tion of Scotland, in the thirteenth century, must 

10 8 | have 


have been excessive, as it afforded so many thousands 
to fall by the swords of the English, without any 
sensible decrease (so far as I can find) of the inha- 
bitants. . 


The peasantry have their peculiarities; their ideas 


are confined ; but no people can form their tempers 


better than they do to their stations. They are 
taught from their infancy to bridle their passions, to 
behave submissively to their superiors, and live within 
the bounds of the most rigid economy. Hence 
they save their money aud their constitutions, and 
few instances of murder, perjury, robbery, and other 
atrocious vices, occur at present in Scotland. They 
seldom enter single upon any daring enterprize; 
but when they act in concert, the secrecy, sagacity, 
and resolution, with which they carry on any des- 
perate undertaking, is not to be paralleled; and their 
fidelity to one another, under the strongest tempta- 


tions arising from their poverty, is still more extra- 


ordinary. Their mobs are managed with all the 
caution of conspiracies; witness that which put 


Porteus to death in 1736, in open defiance of law 
and government, and in the midst of 20,000 people; 


and though some of the agents were well known, 
and some of them tried, with a reward of 500l. an- 
nexed to their conviction, yet no evidence could be 
found sufficient to bring them to punishment. The 
fidelity of the Highlanders, of both sexes, under a 


Still _—_ temptation, to the young pretender, after 


his defeat at Culloden, could scarcely be believed, 
were it not well attested. Trl | 
The common people of Scotland retain the solemn 
decent manner of their ancestors at burials. When 
a relation dies in town, the parish beadle is sent 
round with a passing-bell; but he stops at certain 
places, and with a slow melancholy tone announces 
the name of the party deceased and the time of his 


_ Interment, to which he invites all his fellow country- 
men. 


At the hour appointed, if the deceased was 
beloved in the place, vast numbers attend. 
procession is sometimes preceded by the magistrates 
and theit officers, as the deceased is carried in his 
coffin, covered with a velvet pall, with chair-poles, 
to the grave, where it is interred, without any oration 
or address to the people, or prayers, or farther cere- 


mony, than the nearest relation thanking the com- 


pany for their attendance, The funerals of the 
nobility and gentry are performed in much the same 
manner as in England, but without any funeral 
service. The Highland funerals were generally 
preceded by bagpipes, which played certain dirges, 
called coronachs, and were accompanied by the 
voices of the attendants of botlr sexes. 


— — 
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Dancing is a ſavourite amusement in this country; 
but little regard is paid to art or gracefulness: the 
whole consists in agility, and in keeping time to 
their own tunes, which they do with great exact- 
ness. One of the peculiar diversions practised by 
the gentlemen is the goff, which requires an equal 
degree of art and strength; it is played by a bat and 
a ball; the latter is smaller and harder than a cricket- 
ball; the bat is of a taper construction, till it termi- 
nates in the part that strikes the ball, which is loaded 
with lead and faced with horn. The diversion itself 
resembles that of the mall, which was common in 
England in the middle of the last century. An ex- 
pert player will send the ball an amazing distance at 
one stroke; each party follows his ball upon an open 
heath, and he who strikes it in fewest strokes into a 
hole, wins the game. The diversion of curling is 
likewise, I believe, peculiar to the Scots. It is per- 
formed upon ice, with large flat stones, often from 
twenty to two hundred pounds weight each, which 
they hurl from a common stand to a mark at a cer- 
tain distance; and whoever is nearest the mark is 
the victor. These two may be called the winter 
and summer diversions in Scotland. The natives 
are expert at all the other diversions common in 
England, cricket excepted, of which they have no 
notion ; the gentlemen considering it as too athletic 


and mechanical. & | 
The highland plaid is composed of a woollen stuff, 
sometimes very fine, called tartan. This consists of 

various colours, forming stripes which cross each 

other at right angles; and the natives value them 
selves upon the judicious arrangement, or what they 
call setts, of those stripes and colours, which, where 
skilfully managed, produce a pleasing effect to the 
eye. Above the shirt the highlander wears a waist- 
coat of the same composition with the plaid, which 
commonly consists of twelve yards in width, and 
which they throw over the shoulder into very near 
the form of a Roman toga, as represented in ancient 
statues ; sometimes it is fastened round the middle 
with a leathern belt, so that part of the plaid hangs 
down before and-behind like a petticoat, and supplies 
the want of breeches. This they call being dressed 
in a phileg, but which the Lowlanders call a kilt, 
and which is probably the same word with celt. 
S metimes they wear a petticoat of the same varie- 
gated stuff, buckled round the waist, and they term 
it the phelibeg, which seems to be of Milesian ex- 
traction. Their stockings are likewise of tartan, 
tied below the knee with tartan garters formed into 
tassels. The poorer people wear upon their feet 
brogues made of untanned or undressed leather ; xe 
their 
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their heads a blue flat cap is used, called a bonnet, - 
of a particular woollen manufacture. From the 
belt of the phelibeg hung generally their knives and 
a dagger, which they called a dirk, and an iron pis- 
tol, sometimes of fine workmanship, and curiously 
inlaid with silver. The introduction of the broad 
sword of Andrea Ferrara a Spaniard, (which was 
always part of the Highland dress) seems to be no 


earlier than the reign of James III. who invited that 


excellent workman to. Scotland. A large leathern 
purse, richly adorned with silver, hanging. before 
them, was always part of a Highland chieftain's 
dress. . 

The dress of the Highland women consisted of a 


. and jerkin, with strait sleeves, trimmed or 


wimmed, according to the quality of the wearer; 
over this they wore a plaid, which they either held 
close under their chins with the hand, or fastened 
with a buckle of a particular fashion. On the head 
they wore a kerchief of fine linen of different forms. 
The women's plaid has been but lately disused in 
Scotland by the ladies, who wore it in a graceful 
manner, the drapery falling towards the feet in large 
folds. A curious virtuoso may find a strong resem- 
blance between the variegated and fimbriated drape- 
ries of the ancients, and ere of the Tuscans, (who 
were unquestionably of the Celtic original) as they 
are to be seen in the monuments of antiquity. 

The attachment of Highlanders to this dress ren- 
dered it a bond of union, which often proved dan- 
gerous to the government. Many efforts had been 
made by the legislature, after the rebellion in 1715, 
to disarm them, and oblige them to conform to the 
Low- country dresses. T he disarming scheme was 
the most successful; for, when the rebellion in 1745 
broke” out, the common people had scarcely any 
other arms than those which-they took from the 
king's troops. Their overthrow at Culloden ren- 
{ered it no difficult matter for the legislature to force 
them into a total change of their dress. Its conve- 
niences, however, for 
great, that some of the Highland regiments still re- 
tain it. Even the common people have of late 
resumed it; and for its lightness, and the freedom it 
gives to the body, many of the Highland gentlemen 
wear it in the summer time. 

The dress of the higher and middle ranks of the 
Low- country, differ little or nothing from the 
English; but many of the peasantry still retain the 
| bounet, for the cheapness and lightness of the wear. 


The dress of the women of all ranks are much the 


same in both kingdoms, but not so as to their neat- 
ness, and the cleanliness of the female servants. 


e purposes of the field, is so 
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We have already mentioned the language of the 
Higblanders, especially towards Lochaber and Ba- 
denoch, to be radically Celtic. The English spoken 
by the Scots, notwithstanding its provincial articu- 
lations, which are as frequent there as in the mare 
southern countries, is written in the same manner in 
both kingdoms. At present the pronunciation of a 
Scotsman is greatly improved, and with some does 
not differ from the pronunciation of a Londoner, 
more than that of a Londoner does from an inhabi- 
tant of Somersetshire, and some parts of Worces- 
tershire. | | | 

Punishments are pretty much the same in Scot- 
land as in England; only that of beheading was 
formerly performed by an instrument called the 
Maiden ; 'the model of which, it is well known, was 
brought from Halifax in England to Scotland, by 
the regent earl Morton, and it was first used for the 
execution of himself. 

Ancient Scottish historians, with Bede, and other 
writers, generally agree that Christianity was first 
taught in Scotland by some of the disciples of St. 
John the Apostle, who fled to this northern corner 
to avoid the persecution of Domitian, the Roman 
emperor; though it was not publicly professed till 
the beginning of the third century, when a prince, 


7 


whom Scottish historians call Donald the first, his 


queen, and several of his nobles, were solemnly bap- 
tised. It was farther confirmed by emigrations from 
the South of Britain, during the prosecution of 
Aurelius and Dioclesian, when it became the estab- 
lished religion of Scotland, under the management 
of certain learned and pious men, named Culdees, 
who seem to have been the first regular clergy in 
Scotland, and were governed by overseers or bishops 
chosen by themselves, from among their own body, 
and who had no pre-eminence of rank over the rest 
of their brethren. | | 

Thus, independent of the church of Rome, Chris- 
tianity seems to have been taught, planted, and finally 
confirmed in Scotland as a national church, when it 
flourished in its native simplicity, till the arrival of 
Palladins, a priest sent by the bishop of Rome in the 
fifth century, who found means to introduce the 
modes and ceremonies of the Romish church, which 
at _—_— prevailed, and Scotland became involved in 
that darkness which for ages overspread Europe ; 
though their dependence upon the pope was very 
Slender, when compared to the blind subjection of 
many other nations. 

The Culdees, however, long retained their original 
manners, and remained a distinct order, notwith- 
standing the oppression of the Romish cken, SG 
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late as the age of Robert Bruce, in the 14th century, 


when they disappeared. But it is worthy of obser- 
vation, that the opposition to popery in this island, 
though it ceased in Scotland upon the extinction of 
the Culdees, was in the same age revived in England 
by John Wickliffe, a man of paris and learning, 
who was the forerunner in the work of reformation 


to John Huss and Jerom of Prague, as the latter 


were to Martin Luther and 1 Calvin, But 
though the doctrines of Wick 

same with those propagated by the retormers in the 
13th century, and the age scened greatly disposed 
to receive them, affairs were not yet fully ripe for 


that great revolution; and the finishing blow to | 


popery in England was reserved to the age of Henry 
VIII. 


For learning, and learned men, we may refer to 


the literary history of Europe for 1400 years past. 
The western parts and isles of Scotland produced 


St. Patrick, che celebrated apostle of Ireland ; and 


many others since, whose names would make a long 
— 2 The writings of Adamnarus, and other 
authors, who lived before, and at the time of the 
Norman invasion, which are come to our hands, are 


specimens of their learning. Charles the Great, or 
Charlemagne, most unquestionably held a correspon- 


dence with the kings of Scotland, with whom he 
formed a famous league; and employed Scotsmen in 


planning, settling and ruling his favourite univer- 


Sities, and other seminaries of learning in France, 
Italy, and Germany. It is an undoubted truth, 
though a oma. eee fact, that Barbour, a 
Scottish poet, philosopher, and historian, though 
prior in time to Chaucer, having flourished in Ne 


vear 1368, wrote, according to the modern ideas, as - 


pure English as that bard, and his versification is 
perhaps more harmonious. Ihe destruction of the 


Scottish monuments of learning and antiquity have 


rendered their early annals lame, and often fabulous: 
but the Latin style of Buchanan's history is to this 
day the most classical of all modern productions. 'The 
letters of the Scottish kings to the neighbouring 
princes are incomparably the finest composition of 
the times in which they were written, und are free 


from the barbarisms of those sent them in answer. 
This bas been considered as a proof that classical 
learning was more cultivated at the court of Scotland 


than any other in Europe. 

The discovery of the logarithms, a disco 
which in point of ingenuity and utility may vie with 
any that has been made in modern times, 1s the dis- 
putable right of Napier of Merchistone. And since 
his tune, the mathematical sciences have been culti- 


ifte were nearly the 


che best judges in Europe as the clearest acco 


vated in Scotland with great success. Keil, in his 
physico-mathematical works, to the clearness of his 
reasoning has added the colouring of a poet, which 
is the more remarkable, not only as the subject is 
little susceptible of ornament, but as he wrote in an 
ancient language. Of all writers on astronomvy, 
Gregory is allowed to be one of the most perfect 
and elegant. Maclaurin, the companion and the 
friend of Sir Isaac Newton, was endowed with all 
that precision and force of mind, which rendered 
him peculiarly fitted for bringing down the ideas of 
that great man to the level of ordinary apprehensions, 
and for diffusing that light through the world, which 
Newton had confined within the sphere of the 
learned, His 'Treatise on Fluxions is regarded 


the most retined and subtle speculations on which 
the human mind ever exerted itself with success. 
While Maclaurin pursued this new career, a geome- 
trician no less famous distinguished himself in the 
sure, but almost deserted, tract of antiquity. This 
was the late Dr. Simpson, so well 3 over 
Europe for his illustration of the ancient geometry. 
His Elements of Euclid, and above all his Conic 
Sections, are sufficient of themselves to establish the 
scientific reputation of his native country. 
This, however, does not rest on the character of 
a ſew mathematicians and astronomers: the fine arts 
have been called sisters to denote their affinity. 
There is the same connection between the sciences, 
particularly those which depend on observation. 
Mathematics and physics, properly so called, were 
in Scotland accompanied by the other branches of 
study to which they are allied. In medicine, par- 
ticularly, the names of Pitcairn, Arbythnot, Monro, 
Smellie, Whytt, Cullen, and Gregory, hold a dis- 
—_— place. | 
or have the Scots been unsuccessful in cultivat- 
ing the Belles Lettres. Foreigners who inhabic 
warmer climates, and conceive the northern nations 
incapable of tenderness and feeling, are astonished 
at the poetic genius and delicate sensibility of 
Thompson. f | 
But of literary pursuits, that of rendering mankind | 
more virtuous and happy, which is the proper object 
of what is called morals, ought to be regarded with 
peculiar honour and respect. The philosophy of 
Dr. Hatcheson, not to mention other works more 
subtle and elegant, but less Ke niger and less in- 
structive, deserves to be read by all who would 
know their duty, or who would wish to practise it. 
Next to Locke's essay on the human understanding, 
it is perhaps the best dissection of the human 3 
a tha 
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that hath appeared in modern times; and it is like- 
Weise the most useful supplement to that essay. 
Hume, Robertson, and Stuart, are among the many 
and illustrious names of the historians of modern 
times. | 

It would be endless to mention all the individuals 
who have distinguished themselves in the various 
branches of literature; particularly as those who are 
alive dispute the palm of merit with the dead, and 
cover their country with laurels, which neither envy 
can blast, nor time can destroy. 

The universities of Scotland are four, viz. St. 
Andrews, founded in 1411.— Glasgow, 1454,— 
Aberdeen, 1477.— And Edinburgh, 1532. 

Edinburgh, the capital of Scotland, naturally takes 
the lead in this division, which the bounds of our 


work oblige us to contract. Ihe castle, before the use 


of artillery, was deemed to be impregnable by force. 
It was probably built by the Saxon king Edwin, 
whose territory reached to Frith of Forth, and who 
ave his name to Edinburgh, as it certainly did not 
Il into the hands of the Scots till the reign of In- 
dulphus who lived in the year 953. The town was 
built for the benefit of protection from the castle, 
and a more inconvenient situation for a capital can 
scarcely be conceived; the High-street, which is on 
the ridge of à hill lying east and west; and the lanes 
running down its sides north and south. In former 
times, the town was surrounded by water, exceptin 
towards the east; so that when the French nds 
m Scotland, during the regency of 
they gave it the name of Lislebourg. 
suggested the idea of building very lofty houses di- 
vide into stories, each of which contains a suite of 
rooms, generally large and commodious, for the use 
of a family; so that the High-street of Edinburgh, 
which is chiefly of hewn-stone, broad, and well 
paved, makes a most august appearance, especially 
as it rises a full mile in a direct line and gradual 
ascent from the palace of Holyrood honse on the 
east, and is terminated on the west by the rude ma- 


jesty of its castle, built upon a lofty rock, macces- | 


sible on all sides, except where it joins to the city. 
The castle not only overlooks the city, its environs, 
gardens, the new town, and a fine rich neighbour- 
ing country, but commands a most extensive pro- 
Spect of the river Forth, the shipping, the opposite 
coast of Fife; and even some hills at the distance of 
40 or 50 miles, which border upon the Highlands. 
This crowded population, however, was so shock- 
ingly inconvenient, that the English, who seldom 
went farther into the country, returned with the 
* impression of Scottish nastiness, which be- 
No. 38. 
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came proverbial, The caſtle has some good apart- 
ments, a tolerable train of artillery, and has not only 
a large magazine of arms and ammunition, but con- 
tains the regalia, which were deposited here under 
the most solemn legal instruments of their never he- 
ing removed from thence. All that is known at pre- 
sent of those regalia is contained in the instrument 
which was taken at the time of their being deposited 
where they are fully described. | 
Facing the castle, as we have already observed, at 
a mile's distance, stands the abbey, or rather palace 
of Holyrood house. be inner quadrangle of this 
palace, begun by James V. and finished by Charles J. 
is of magmficent modern architecture, built aceord- 
ing to the plan, and under the direction of sir Wil- 
lam Bruce, a Scottish gentleman of family, and ore 
of the greatest architects of that age. Kound the 
quadrangle runs an arcade, adorned with pilasters: 
and the inside contains magnificent apariments fo 
the duke ot Hamilton, who is hereditary keeper ot 
the palace, and for other noblemen. Its long gallery 
contains figures, some of which are from portraits, 
but all of them painted by modern hands, of the 
kings of Scotland down to the time of the Revolution. 
James VII. when duke of York, intended to have 
made great improvements about this palace; for at 
present nothing can be mor uncornfortable than its si- 
tuation, at the bottom of bicak, unimproved crags and 
mountains, with scarcely a single tree in its neigh- 
bourhood. The chapel belonging to the palace, as 
it stood when repaired and ornamented by that 
prince, is thought to have been a mast elegant piece 
of Gothic architecture. It had a very lofry roof, 
and two rogms-of stone galleries, supported by cu- 
rious pillars. It was the convental church of the 
old abbey. Its inside was demolished and rifled of 
all its rich ornaments, by the fury of the mob at the 
Revolution, which even broke into the repositories 
of the dead, and discovered a vault till that time 


unknown, which contain the bodies of James V. his 


first queen, and Henry Darnley. The walls and 
roof C this ancient chapel gave way and fell down 
on the 2d and 3d of December, 1768, occasioned 
by the enormous weight of a new stone roof, laid 


over it some years betore, which the walls were un- 


able to support. | 

The hospital, founded by George Hernot, gold- 
smith to James VI. commonly called Herriot's 
Work, stands to the south side of the castle, in a 
noble situation. It is the finest and most regular 
specimen which Inigo Jones (who went to Scotland 
as architect to queen Anne, wife of James VI.) has 
left us of Gothic manner, and far excceding any 
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thing of that kind to be seen in England. One 


Ba canquhille, a divine, whom Herriot left his exe- 


cutor, 1s said to have prevailed upon Jones to ad- 


mir some barbarous devices into the building, parti- 
cularly the windows, and to have insisted that the 
ornaments of each should be somewhat different 
from those of the others. It is, notwithstand- 
ing, upon the whole, a delightſul fabric, and 
adorned with gardens not inelegantly laid out. It 


was built for the maintenance and education of 


poor children belonging to the citizens and trades- 
men of Edinburgh, and is under the direction of the 
city magistrates, and ministers. 

Among the other public edifices of Edinburgh, 
before the Revolution, was the college, which claims 
the privileges of a university, founded by king James 


VI. and by him put under the direction of the ma- 


gistrates, who have the appointing of the chancellor 
and vice- chancellor, Its buildings were calculated 
for the sober literary manners of 5 days; but with 
pleasure we inform our readers, tiiat a considerable 
progress has been made in the erection of a new uni- 
versity at Edinburgh, to which our most gracious 
Sovereign has been a liberal benefactor. Ihis edi- 
tice promises to be a noble monument of national 
taste and spirit. What is of far more importance, 
it is supplied with excellent professors in the several 
branches of learning ; and its schools for every part 
of the medical art are reckoned equal to any in 
Europe. Ihis college is provided with a library, 
founded by one Clement Little, which is said to have 
been of late greatly augmented, and a museum be- 


longing to it was given by sir Andrew Balfour, a 


physician. It contains several natural and some 
literary curicsities, which one would little expect 


to find at Edinburgh. 


Tle Parliament Square, or, as it is there called, 
Close, was formerly the most ornamental part of this 
City; it is formed into a very noble quadrangle, part of 


which consists in lofty buildings; and in the middle 


is a fine equestrian statue of Charles II. The room 
built by Charles I. for the par liament-house, though 
not so large, is beiter proportioned than Westmin- 
ster-hall; and its roof, though executed in the same 
manner, has been by good judges held to be superior. 


It is now converted into a court of law, where a 


single judge, called the lord ordinary, presides by 


rotation: in a room near it, sit the other judges ; 


and adjoining are the public offices of the law, ex- 
chequer, N Shrievalty, and magistracy of 
de yaltable library of the lawyers. 


England, or perhaps in any part of Europe, and was 
p © . 


4 


at first entirely founded and finished by lawyers. 
Ihe number of printed books it contains are amaz- 
ing; and the collection has been made with exqui- 
site taste and judgment. It contains likewise the 
most valuable manuscript remains of the Scotish his- 
tory, chartularies, and other papers of antiquity, 
with a series of medals. Adjoining the library is 
the room where the public records are kept ; but 


| both it, and that which contains the library, though 
c lofty in the roof, are miserablydark and dismal. It is 


said that preparations are now carrying on ſor lodg- 
ing botli the books and the papers in rooms far better 
suited to their importance and value. f 

The High Church of Edinburgh, called that of 
St. Giles, is now divided into four churches, and a 
room where the general assembly sits. It is a large 
Gothic building. and its steeple is surmounted by 
arches, formed into an imperial crown, which has 
a good effect to the eye. Ihe churches and other 
edifices of the city, erected before the Union, con- 
tain little but what is common to such buildings; 
but the excellent pavement of the city, which was 
begun two centuries ago by one Merlin, a French- 
man, deserves particular attention. | 

The modern edifices in or near Edinburgh, such 
as the Exchange, public offices, its hospitals, bridges, 


and the like, demonstrate the vast improvement of the 


taste of the Scots in their public works. Parallel to the 
city of Edinburgh, on the north, the nobility, gentry, 
and others, have almost completed a new town, 


upon a plan which does honour to the present age. 


The streets and squares are laid out with the utmost 
regularity, and the houses are built with stone, in an 
elegant taste, with all the conveniencies that render 
those of England so delightful and commodious. 
The fronts of some are superbly finished in all the 
beauties of architecture, displaying at the same time 
the judgment of the builder and the public spirit of 
the proprictor, en | 
Between the old and the new town'hies a narrow 
bottom or vail, which, agreeable to the original 
plan, was to have been formed into a sheet of water, 
bordered by a terrace walk, and the ascent towards 
the new town covered with pleasure gardens, shrub- 
beries, &c, But this elegant design fell to nothing, 
through the narrow ideas of the magistrates, who, 
finding greater benefits by letting the ground to in- 
ferior tradesmen, upon Ares. leases, this spot, 
formed by nature as an agreeable opening w a 
crowded city, became a nuisance to those gentle- 
men who had been so liberal in ornamenting the 
buildings upon the summit. A decision of the 
House of Lords (in which a certain great luminar y 
To 
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of the law, eqnally distinguished for his taste ard 
good sense, heartily concurred) put a stop to these 
mean erections. At the west, or upper end of this 


vale, the castle, a solid rock not less than twenty 


stot ies high, looks down with awſul magnificence. 
The eastern extremity is bounded by a striking ob- 
ject of art, —a lofty bridge, the middle arch being 
ninety feet high, which joins the new buildings to 
the city, and renders the descent on each side the 
vale (there being no water in this place) more com- 
modious for carriages. lam the more particular 
in describing this place, that the reader may form 
some idea of its pleasant situation, standing on an 
eminence, with a gentle declivity on each side, in 
the heart of a rich country; the view southward, 
that of a romantic city, its more romantic castle, 
and distant hills rising to an amazing height; while 
the prospect northward gives full scope to the eye, 
pleases the imagination, and fills the mind with 
such ideas as the works of nature can alone inspire. 
One agreeable prospect, however, is still wanting, 
a handsome, clean inn or tavern, with a genteel cof- 
fee room towards the side which overlooks the Forth; 
and which might easily be accomplished by sub- 
scription, and from the great resort of : travellers, 
could not fail ro bring a profitable return. 


Edinburgu may be considered, notwithstanding 


its castle and an open wall which encloscs it on the 
south side of a very modern fabric, but in the Ro- 
man manner, as an open town ; so that in fact it 
would have been impracticable for its inhabitants to 
have. deſended it against the rebels, who took pos- 
session of it in 1745. Edinburgh contains a play- 
house, which has now the sanction of an act of par- 
liament; and concerts, assemblies, balls, music- 
meetings, and other polite amusement, are as fre- 
quent and brilliant here as in any part of his majes- 
ty's dominions, London, and Bath excepted. 
Edinburgh is governed by a lord proyost, four 
bailies, a dean of guild, and 2 treasurer, annually 
chosen from the common council. Every com- 
pany, or incorporated trade, chooses its own dea- 
con, and here are fourteen; namely surgeons, gold- 
smichs, skinners, furriers, hammer-men, wrights or 
carpenters, masons, taylors, bakers, butchers, cord- 
wainers, weavers, fuilers, and bonnet-makers. The 
lord provost is colonel of the town guard, a military 
institution to be found in no part of his majesty s 
dominions but at Edinburgh ; they serve for the 
city- watch, and patrol the streets, are useful in sup- 
pressing small commotions, and attend the execu- 
tion af sentences upon delinquents. They are di- 
vided into three companies, and wear an uniform; 
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they are immediately commanded by three officers 
under the name of captains, Besides this, Edina - 
burgh raises sixteen companies of trained bands, which 
serve as militia. The revenues of the city consists 
chiefly of that tax which is now common in most 
of the bodies corporate in Scotland, of two Scottish 
pennies, amounting in the whole to two thirds of a 


farthing, laid on every Scottish pint of ale {containing 


two English quarts) consumed within the precincts 
of the city. This is a most judicious impost, as it ren- 
ders the poorest people insensible of the burthen. Its 
product, however, has been sufficient to defray the 
expence of supplying the city with excellent water, 
brought in leaden pipes at the distance of four miles; 
of erecting reservoirs, enlarging the harbour of Leith, 
of completing other public works, of great expence 
anch utility. : 

Leith, though near two miles distant, may be pro- 
perly called the harbour of Edinburgh, being under 
the same jurisdiction. It contains nothing remark- 
able but the remains of two citadels (if they are the 
same) which were fortified and bravely defended by 
the French, under Mary of Guise, against the Eng- 
lish, and afterwards repaired by Cromwell. The 
neighbourhood of Edinburgh is adorned with noble 
seats, which are daily increasing: some of them 
yield to few in England; but they are too numerous 
to be particularized here. I cannot however avoid 
mentioning the earl of Abefcorn's, a short way from 


the city, the duke of Buccleugh's house at Dalkeith, 


that of the marquis of Lothia mat Newbottle, and 


Hopton-house, so called from the carl its owner. 


About four miles from Edinburgh is Roslin, noted 
for a stately Gothic chapel, counted one of the most 
curious pieces of workmanship in Europe; founded 
in the year 1440, by William St. Clair, prince of 
Orkney, and duke of Oldenburgh.-. 
Glasgow, in the shire of Lanerk, situated on a 
gentle declivity sloping towards the river Clyde, 44 


miles west of Edinburgh, is, for population, com- 


merce, and riches, the second city of Scotland, and, 
considering its size, the first in Great Britain, and 
perhaps in Europe, as to elegance, regularity, and 
the beautiful materials of its buildings. I be streets 
cross each other at right angles, and are broad, 
straight, well paved, and consequently clean. Ihe 
houses make a grand appearance, and are in general 
four or five stories high, and many of them towards 
the centre of the city are supported by arcades, 


which form piazzas, and give the whole an air of 


magnificence. Some of the modern built churches 
are in the finest style of architecture ; and the cathe- 
dral is a stupendous Gothic building, hardly to be 

255 paralleled 


noble apartments for the magist ates. 


land for improvement and population. 
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. paralleled in that kind of architecture, It contains 
three churches, one of which stands above another, 
and is furnished with a very fine spire springing 
from a tower; the whole being reckoned a masterly 


and matchless fabric. It was dedicated to St. Mungo, 
or Kentigern, who was a bishop of Glasgow in the 
6th century. Ihe cathedral is upwards of 600 


** 


years old, and was preserved from the fury of the | 


rigid Kefofmers by the resolution of the citizens, 
Ihe town-house is a lofty building, and has very 
Ihe uuiver- 
sity is esteemed the most spacious and best built of 
any in Scotland, and is at present in a thriving state. 
In this city are several well endowed hospitals; 
and it is particularly well supplied with large and 
convenient inns, proper for the accommodation of 
strangers of any rank. They have lately built a 
handsome bridge across the liver Clyde; but our 


bounds do not allow us to particularize that, and the 


other public - spirited undertakings of this city, carry- 
ing on by the inhabitants, who do honour to the 
benefits arising from their vast commerce, both 
foreign and internal, which they carry on with 
amazing success. In Glasgow are seven churches, 


and eight or ten mecting-houses for sectaries of 


various denominations. The number of its inhabi- 
tants have been estimated at 50, 000. 

Aberdeen bids fair to be the third town ia Scot- 
It is the 
capital of a Shire, to which it gives its name, and 
contains two towns, New and Old Aberdeen. The 
former is the shire town, and evidently built for the 
purpose of commerce. It is a large well-built city, 
and has a good quay, or tide-harbour ; in it are 
three churches, and several episcopal meeting-houses, 


a considerable degree of foreign commerce and much 


shipping, a well frequented university, and above 
12,000 inhabitants. Old Aberdeen, near a mile 
distant, though almost joined to the New, by means 
of a long village, has no dependence on the other: 
it is a moderately large market- town, but has no 
haven. In each of these two places there is a well- 
endowed college, both together being termed the 
university of Aberdeen, although quite independent 
of each other. | | 
Perth, the capital town of Perthshire, lying on 
the river 'Tay, contains 10,000 inhabitants ; trades 
to Norway and the Baltic; is finely situated, has an 
improving linen manufactory, manufactures of cot- 
ton, print fields, paper mills, a great fishery, &c. 
and lies in the neighBourhood of one of the most 


fertile spots in Great Britain, called the Carse of 


Gowry. Dundee, by the general computation, con- 


gard to the population © 


tains 16,000 inhiabitants: it lies near tlie mouth of 


the river Lay; it is a town of considerable trade, 
exporting much linen, grain, herrings, and peltry, 
to sundry foreign parts; and has three churches. 
Montrose, Aberbrothick, and Brechin,. he in the 


same county of Angus: the first has a great and 


flourishing foreign trade, and the manufactures of 


the other two are upon the thriving hand. 


I may be necessary again to put the reader in 
mind, that we write with 72 uncertainty with re- 
Scotland, on account of 


its improving state. We have rather under than 


over- rated the number of inhabitants in the towns 


we have mentioned. Edinburgh certainly contains 
more than 80,000 souls, N 1 is the computation, 
to which we all along conform ourselves; but thc 
influx of people, and the increase of matrimony in 
proportion to that of property, must create great al- 
terations for the better, and few for the worse, be- 
cause tlie inhabitants who are disposed to industry 
may always find employment. We omit a particu- 
lar description of Dumfries, Air, Greenock, Paisley. 
Stirling, and about 50 other burghs and towns «i 
very considerable trade in Scotland. EU ; 
The ancient Scots valued themselves upon trust- 


ing to their own valour, aud not to fortifications, 


for the defence of their country. This was a maxim 
more heroical perhaps than prudent, as they hare 
often experienced; and, indeed, at this day, their 
forts would make but a sorry figure, if regularly at- 
tacked. The castles of Edinburgh, Stirling, and 


Dumbarton, formerly thought places of great 


strength, could not hold out 43 hours, if besieged 
by 6000 regular troops, with proper artillery. Fort 
William, which lies to the West H * 1 is suf- 
ficient to bridle the inhabitants of that neighbour- 
hood ; as are Fort George and Fort Augustus, in 
the north and north-west ; but none of them can be 


considered as defences against a foreign enemy. 


We shall not pretend to enter upon a description 
of the noble edifices that, within the course of this 
and the last century, have been erected for private 
persons in Scotland, because they are so numerous 
that to particularise them exceeds the bounds of our 
plan. It is sufficient to say, that many of them are 
equal to some of the most superb buildings in England 
and foreign countries; and the reader's surprise at 


this will cease, when he is informed that the genius 


of no people in the world is more devoted to archi- 
tecture than that of the nobility and gentry in Scot- 
land; and that there is no country in Europe, on 
account of the cheapness of materials, where it can 
be gratified at so moderate an expence, ** may 

| | | Ikewise 
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like wise account for the stupendous Gothic cathe- 
drals, and other religious edifices, which anciently 
abounded in Scotland; but at the time of the Re- 
formation they were mostly demolished, by a furious 
and tumultuous mob, who, in these practices, re- 


ceived too much countenance from the reforming 
clergy, exasperated at the long and sore sufferings | 


they had endured from the popish party. 

The Roman, and other antiquities Fund in Scot- 
land, have of themselves furnished matter for large 
volumes. The stations of the Roman legions, their 
castella, their pretentures or walls * across 
the island, have been traced with great precision by 
antiquaries and historians; so that, without some 
fresh discoveries, an account of them could afford 
no instruction to the learned, and but little amuse- 
ment to the 1 because at present they can 
be discovered only by critical eyes. Some mention 
of the chief, however, may be proper. The course 
of the Roman wall, (or as it is called by the country 
people, Graham's dyke, from a tradition that a Scot- 
tish warrior of that name first broke over it) between 
the Clyde and Forth, which was first marked out 
Agricola, and completed by Antoninus Pius, is sti 
discernible, as are several Roman camps in the neigh- 
bourhood. Agricola's camp, at the bottom of the 
Grampian hills, is a striking remain of Roman anti- 
quity. It is situated at Ardoch, in Perthshire, and 
is generally thought to have been the camp occupied 
by Agticdis, ore he fought the bloody battle, 80 
well recorded by Tacitus, with the Caledonian kin 
Galgacus, who was defeated. Some writers think 
that this remain of antiquity at Ardoch was, on ac- 
count of the numerous Roman coins and inscriptions 
found near it, a Roman castellum or fort. - Be that 
as it will, it certainly is the most-entire and best pre- 
served of any Roman antiquity of that kind in North 
Britain, having no less than five rows of ditches, and 
ix ramparts on the south side; and of the four gates 
which lead into the area, three are very distinct and 
plain, viz. the prztoria, decumana, and dextra. 

The Roman Temple, or building in the form of 
the Pantheon at Rome, or of the dome of St. Paul's 
at London, stood upon the banks of the river Car- 
ron, in Stirlingshire, but has been lately barbarously 
demolished by a neighbouring Goth, for the purpose 
of mending a mill-pond. Ro height was twenty- 
two feet, and its external circumference at the base 
was eighty-eight feet; so that upon the whole it 
was one of the most complete Roman antiquities in 
the world. It is thought to have been built by Ag- 
ricola, or some of his successors, as a temple to the 
1 as it stood near the pretenture which 
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bounded the Roman empire in Britain to the north. 
Near it was some artificial conical mounts of earth, 
which still retain the name of Duni-pace, or 
Duni-pacis, which serve to evidence that there was 
a kind of solemn compromise between the Romans 
and the Caledonians, that the former should not ex- 
tend their empire farther to the northwards. 

Innumerable are the coins, urns, utensils, inscrip- 
tions, and other remains of the Romans, that have 
been found in the different parts of Scotland; some 
of them to the north of the wall, where, however, it 
does not appear that they made any establishment. 
By the inscriptions found near the wall, the names 


of the legions that built it, and how far they carried 


it on, may be learned. The remains 
highways are frequent in the southern parts. 
Danish camps and fortifications are easily dis- 


Roman 


cernible in several northern counties, and are known 


by their square figures and difficult situations. Some 
houses or stupendous fabrics remain in Ross-shire, 
but whether they are Danish, Pictish, or Scottish, 
does not appear. The elevations of two of them 
are to be seen in Gordon's Itinerarium Septentrionale. 
We are of opinion that they are Norwegian or 
Scandinavian strictures, and built about the fifth cene 
tury, to favour the descents of that people upon those 
coasts. | 

The vestiges of erections by the ancient Scots 
themselves are not only curious but instructive, as 
they regard many important events of their history. 
That people had amongst them a rude notion of 
Sculpture, in which they transmitted the actions of 
their kings and heroes. At a place called Aber- 
leinno, near Brechin, four or five ancient obelisks 
are still to be seen, called the Danish stones of Aber- 
lemno. They are erected as commemorations of the 
Scottish victories over that people; and are adorned 
with bas reliefs of men on horseback, and many em- 
res and hieroglyphics, not intelligible 
at this day, but minutely described by Mr. Gordon. 
Many other historical monuments of the Scots may 
be discovered on the like occasions : but it must be 
acknowledged, that the obscurity of their sculptures 
has encouraged a field of boundless and frivolous 
conjectures, so that the interpretations of many of 
them are often fanciful. It would, however, be un- 


. pardonable, if we should neglect to mention the 


stone near the town of Forress, or Fortrose, in 
Murray, which far all the others in mag- 
nificence and deur, and is (says Mr. Gordon) 
RR one of the most stately monuments of that 
ind in Europe. It rises about 23 feet in height 
above 9 and is, as we are credibly informed, 
10 | no 
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no less than 12 or 15 feet below; so that the whole 
height is at least 35 feet, and its breadth near five. 
It is all one single and entire stone; great variety of 
figures in relievo are carved thereon, and some of 
them still distinct and visible; but the injury of the 
weather has obscured those towards the upper part.“ 

At Sandwick, in Ross-shire, is a very splendid an- 
cient obelisk, surrounded at the base with large, well- 
cut flag stones, formed like steps. Both sides of the 
column are covered with various enrichments, in 


well finished carved work. The one face presents 


a Sumptuous cross, with a figure of St. Andrew on 
each hand, and some uncouth animals and flowerings 
underncath. The central division, on the reverse, 
exhibits a variety of curious figures, birds, and 
animals. 15 

The ruins of the cathedral of Elgin are very strik- 
ing; and m_ parts of that fine building have still 
the remains of much grandeur and dignity. in them. 
The west door is highly ornamented, there is much 
elegance in the carvings, and the whole edifice dis- 
plays very elaborate workmanship. EE 

Among the remains of ancient castles, may be 
mentioned Kildrummy castle in the north of Scot- 
land, which was formerly a place of great strength 
and magnificence, and often used as an asylum to 
noble families in periods of civil war. Inverugie 
castle, the ancient seat of the earl-mareschals of 
Scotland, is also a large and lofty pile, situated on a 
steep bank of the river; two very high towers 
bound the front, and even in their decaying state, 
give the castle an air of much grandeur and anti- 
quity. Vast rows of venerable trees, inclosing the 

_ adjoining garden, add to the effect of the decayed 
buildings. Near the town of Huntly are the ruins 
of Huntly castle. On the avenue, that leads to it, 
are two large square towers, which had defended 
the gateway. The castle seems to be very old, and 
great part of it is demolished; but there is a massy 
building of a more moderate date, in which some of 
the apartments, and in particular their curious ciel- 
ings, are still in tolerable preservation. They are 
painted with a great variety of subjects, in small 
divisions, in which are contained many emblemati- 
cal figures. 2 

Besides these remains of Roman, Pictish, Danish, 
and Scotush antiquities, many Druidical monuments 
26d temples are discernible in the northern parts of 
ScGtramd, as well as in the isles, where we may sup- 
p95: that paganism took its last refuge. They are 
Casily perceived by their cucular forms; but though 
they are equally regular, yet none of them are 80 


1 


it lies near Auchterarder, not many miles distant 


| pened ; as the Scots had then a free, independent, 


Britain, There is in Perthshire a barrow which 
seems to be a British erection, and the most beautiful 
of the kind perhaps in the world. It exactly resem- 
bles the figure of a ship with the keel uppermost. 
The common people call it 'Ternay, which some 
interpret to be terre navis, the ship ot earth. It 
seems to be of the most remote antiquity, and per- 
haps was erected to the memory of some British 
prince, who acted as auxiliary to the Romans; for 


from the great scene of Agricola's operations. 

Ihe traces of ancient yolcanoes are not unfre- 
quent in Scotland. The hill of Finehaven is one 
instance; and the hill of Bergonium, near Dun- 
staffage castle, is another, yielding vast quantities of 
pumices or scoria of different kinds, many of which 
are of the same species with those of the volcanic 
Iceland. Among other natural curiosities of this 
country, mention is made of a heap of white stones, 
most of them clear like crystal, together with great 
plenty of oyster and other sea shells ; they are found 
on the top of a mountain called Skorna Lappich, in 
Ross-shire, twenty miles distant from the sea. Slains, 
in Aberdeenshire, is said to be remarkable for a pe- 
triſying cave, called the Dropping cave, where water 
oozing though a spungy porous rock at the top 
doth quickly consolidate after it drops to the bottom. 
Other natural curiosities belonging to Scotland have 
their descriptions and histories ; — they generally 
owe their extraordinary qualities to the credulity of 
the vulgar, and vanish when they are skilfully ex- 
amined. Some caverns that are to be found in Fife- 
Shire, and are probably natural, are of extraordinary 
dimensions, and have been the scenes of inhuman 
cruelties. : Pp 
In commerce and manufactures Scotland has, for 
some years, been in an improving state. Without 
entering into the disputed point, how far Scotland was 
benefited by its union with England, it is certain that 
the expedition of the Scots to take possession of Darien, 
and to carry on the East and West India trade, was 
founded upon true principles of commerce, and (50 
far as it went) executed with a noble spirit of enter- 
prise. Ihe miscarriage of that scheme, after re- 
ceiving the highest and most solemn sanctions, is a 
disgracc to the annals of that reign in which it hap- 


and unconnected parliament. We are to account 
for the long langour of the Scottish commerce, and 
many other misfortunes which that country sus- 
tained, by the disgust the inhabitants conceived on 
that account, and some invasions of their rights after- 


stpendous as the Druidical ercctions in South wards, which they thought inconsistent with the 


articles 
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articles of union. The entails and narrow settle- 
ments of family estates, and some remains of the 
feudal institutions, might contribute to the same 
ch, ͤ 

Mr. Pelham, when at the head of the administra- 
tion in England, after the extinction of the rebellion 
in 1745, was the first minister who discovered the 
true value of Scotland, which then became a more 
considerable object of governmental inquiry than 
ever. All the benefits received by that country, for 
the relief of the people from their feudal tyranny, 
were effected by that great man. The bounties 
and encouragements granted to the Scots, for the 
benefit of trade-and manufactures, during his admi- 
nistration, made them sensible of their own im- 
portance. Lord Chatham pursued Mr. Pelham's 
wise plan; and justly boasted in parliament, that he 
availed himself of the courage, good sense, and spirit 
of the Scots, in carrying on the most extensive war 
that ever Great Britain was engaged in. Let me 
add, to the honour of the British government, that 
the Scots have been: suffered to avail themselves of 
all the benefits of commerce and manufactures they 


can claim, either in right of their former indepen- 


dency, the treaty of union, or posterior acts of par- 
liament. i 8 

This is manifest from the extensive trade they 
lately carried on with the British settlements in 
America and the West Indies; and with all the na- 
tions to which the English themselves trade; so that 
the increase of their shipping within these 30 years 
past has been very considerable. Ihe exporis of 
those ships are composed chiefly of Scottish manu- 
factures, fabricated from the produce of the soil, 
and the industry of its inhabitants. In exchange for 
these, they import tobacco, rice, cotton, sugar, and 
rum, from the British plantations; and from other 
countries, their products, to the immense saving of 
their nation. The prosperity of Glasgow and its 
neighbourhood hath been greatly owing to the con- 
nexion and trade- with Virginia and the West 
Indies. s | 

The fisheries of Scotland are not confined to their 
own coast, for the 
whale fishery carried on upon the coast of Spitsber- 
gen ; and their returns are valuable, as the govern- 
ment allows them a bounty of 40s. for every ton of 
shipping employed in that article. The late im- 
provements of their fisheries, which we have already 
mentioned, and which are daily. increasing, open 
inexhaustible funds of wealth; their cured fish be- 
ing by foreigners, and the English planters in Ame- 
rica, preferred to those of Newfoundland. | 


have a great concern in the 


— 


5 


The busses, or vessels employed in the great her- 
ring fishery on the western coasts of Scotland, arc 
fitted out from the north- west parts of England, the 
north of Ireland, as well as the numerous ports of 
the Clyde and neighbouring islands. Ihe grand 
rendezvous is at Cambletown, a commodious port 
in Argyleshire, facing the north of Ireland, where 
sometimes 300 vessels have been assembled. They 
clear out on the 12th of September, and must return 
to their different ports by the 13th of January. 


They are also under certain regulations respecting 


the number of tons, men, nets, &c. the whole being 
judiciously calculated to promote the best of national 


purposes, its strength and its commerce. But thaugh 


the political existence of Great Britain depends upon 
the number and bravery of our seamen, this noble 
institution has hitherto proved ruinous to many of 
those who have embarked in it, and unless vigour- 
ously supported, will end in smoke. 

To encourage this fishery, a bounty of 50s. per 
ton was granted by parliament ; but whether from 


the insufficiency of the fund appropriated for this 


purpose, or any other cause, the bounty was with- 
held from year to year, while in the mean time the 
adventurers were not only sinking their fortunes, 
but also borrowing to the utmost limits of their credit. 
The bounty has since been reduced from 50 to 30s. 
with. the strongest assurances of its being regularly 
paid when due. Upon the strengch of these pro- 
mises they have again embarked in the fishery, and 
it is to be wished, that no consideration whatever 


may tend to withdraw an inducement so requisite to 
place this fisghery on a permanent footing. Ihe 


benefits of these fisheries are perhaps equalled by 
manufactures carrying on at land; particularly that 
of iron at Carron, in Sterlingshire. 
Their linen manyfactory, notwithstanding a strong 
rivalship from Ireland, is in a flourishing state. Ihe 
thread manufacture of Scotland is equal, it not supe- 
rior, to any in the world; and the lace fabricated 
from it, has been deemed worthy of royal wear and 
approbation. It has been said, some years ago, that 
the exports from Scotland to England, and the Bri- 
tish plantations, in linen, cambiicks, checks, Osna- 
burghs, inkle, and the like commodities, amounted 
annually to 400,000. exclusive of their home con- 
sumption; and there is reason to believe that the 
sum is considerably larger at present. Io these 
manuſactures, that of cotton stuffs has been added, 
since the American war. An immense capital, and 
a, prodigious number of hands are now employed in 
this manufacture. | 
very promising efforts for establishing woollen ma- 
: nufactures ; 
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been said, many years will be 
trade and improvements in Scotland can be brought 


nofactures; and their exports of caps, stockings, 
mittens, and other articles of their own wool, begin 
to be very considerable. 


but they make at present some broad cloth proper 
for the wear of people of fashion in an undress, and 
in quality and fineness equal to what is commonly 
called Y orkshire cloth. Among the other late im- 
provements of the Scots, we are not to forget the 
vast progress they have made in working the mines, 
and smelting the ore of their country. Their coal 


trade to England is well known; and of late they 
have turned even their stones to account, by their 
If the 


contracts for paving the streets of London. 
t trade in cattle, which the Scots carried on of 

te with the English, is now diminished. it is owing 
to the best of national causes, that of an increase of 


home consumption. The Scots have lately made 
the most successful efforts in the cotton trade. 


The trade carried on by the Scots with England is 
chiefly from Leith, and the eastern ports of the na- 
tion; but Glasgow was the great emporium for the 
American commerce, before the commencement of 
the unhappy breach with the colonies. The late 
junction of the Forth to the Clyde will render the 
benefits of trade mutual to both parts of Scotland. 
In short, the more that the seas, the situation, the 
soil, harbours, and rivers of this country are known, 
the better adapted it appears for all the purposes of 
commerce, both foreign and domestic. 

With regard to other manufactures, not men- 
tioned, some of them are yet in their infancy. The 
town of Paisley alone employs an incredible number 


of hands, in fabricating a particular kind of flowered 


and stripped lawns, which are a reasonable and 
elegant wear. Sugar- houses, glass-works of every 
kind, delft-houses, and paper-mills, are erected every 
where. The Scots carpeting makes neat and last- 


ing furniture; and some essays have been lately 


made, with no inconsiderable degree of success, to 


carry that branch of manufacture to as great perfec- 


tion as in any part of Europe. After all that has 
required before the 


to maturity. In any event, they never can give 
umbrage to the English, as the interests of the tw 
people are, or ought 40 be, the same. 5 
Having said thus much, we cannot avoid observ- 
ing the prodigious disadvantages under which both 
the cemmercial and landed interest of Scotland lies, 
trom her nobility and great land-holders having too 


fond an attachment for England, and foreign coun- 


wes, where they spend their ready money, This is 


The Scots, it is true, can- 
not pretend to rival the English in their finer cloths; 


— — 


assert, was instituted by their king Achaius, in the 
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; 


one of the evils arising to Scotland from the union, 
which removed the seat of her legislature to London; 
but it is greatly augmented by the resort of volunteer 
absentees to that capital. While this partiality sub- 
sists, the Scots will probably continue to be distressed 
for a currency of specie. How far paper can sup- 
ply that defect, depends upon an attention to the ba- 


| lance of trade; and the evil may, perhaps, be some- 


what prevented, by money remitted from England 
for carrying on the vast manufactures and works now 
set on foot in Scotland. And it must he confessed, 
that the flow of wealth and trade from England, as 
a dear country, into Scotland, as a cheap country; 
now since obstacles have been removed by 7 
union, &c.; seems, in a great measure to compen- 
sate the above disadvantages. The gentlemen who 
reside in Scotland, have wisely abandoned French 
claret and brandy, (though too much is still made 
use of in that country) for rum produced in the Bri- 
tish plantations; and their own malt-liquors arc 
now come nearly to as t perfection as those in 
England; and it is said that they have exported 
large quantities of their ale to L Dublin, and 
the Plantations. | 

In the reign of Edward II. of England, the value 
and denominations of coins were the same in Scot- 
land as in England. Towards the reign of James 
II. a Scottish shilling answered to about an English 
8ixpence ; and about the reign of queen Mary of 
Scotland, it was not more than an English groat. 
It continued diminishing in this manner till after the 
union of the two crowns under her son James VI. 


when the vast resort of the Scots nobility and gen- 


try to the English court, occasioned such a drain of 
specie from Scotland, that by degrees a Scottish shil- 
ling fell to the value of one twelfth of an English 


chilling, and their pennies in proportion. A Scot- 


tish penny is now very rarely to be found; and they 
were succeeded by bodles, which was double the 
value of a Scottish penny, and are still current, but 
are daily wearing out. A Scottish- halfpenny was 
called a babie ; some say, because it was first stamped 
with the head of James III. when he was a babe or 


baby; but perhaps it is only the corruption of two 


French words, bas piece, signifying a low piece of 
money. The same — on we have made 


of the Scottish shilling, holds of their pounds or 


marks: which are no coins, but denominations of 


sums. In all other respects, the currency of money 
in Scotland and 8 is the same, as very few 


people now reckon 


the Scottish computation. 
The order of the 


istle, as the Scottish writers 


ninth 
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ninth century, upon his making an offensive and de- 
fensive league with Charlemagne, king of France; or, 
as others say, on account of his victory over Athel- 
stan, king of England, when he vowed in the kirk of 
St. Andrew, that he and his posterity should ever 
bear the figure of that cross in their ensigns on 
which the saint suffered. It has been frequently 
neglected, and as often resumed. It consists of the 
sovereign, and 12 companions, who are called 
Knights of the Thistle, and have on their ensign 
this significant motto, Nemo me tmpune lacesset, 
None shall safely provoke me.“ 

The ancient constitution and government in Scot- 
land has been highly applauded, as excellently 


adapted to the preservation of liberty; and it is cer- 


tain, that the power of the king was greatly limited, 
and that there were many checks in the constitution 
upon him, which were well calculated to prevent 
his assuming or exercising a despotic authority. 
But the Scottish constitution of government was too 
much of the aristocratic kind to afford to the com- 
mon people that equal liberty which they had a 


right to expect. The king's authority was suffi- 


ciently restrained ; but the nobles, chieftains, and 
great land-holders, had it too much in their power 
to tyrannize over and oppress their tenants, and the 
common people. | Ig 

The ancient kings of Scotland, at their corona- 
tion, took the following oath, containing three pro- 
mises, VIZ. | 


« In the name of Christ, I promise these three 


things to the Christian people my subjects: First, 
that I shall give order, and employ my force and 
assistance that the church of God, and the Christian 
people, may enjoy true peace during our time, under 
our government. Secondly, 1 shall prohibit and 
hinder all persons, of whatever degree, from violence 
and injustice. Thirdly, in all judgments I shall 
follow the prescriptions of justice and mercy, to the 


end that our clement and merciful God may shew 


mercy unto me, and to you.“ 
The parliament of Scotland anciently consisted of 
all who held any portion of land, however small, of 
the crown, by military service. This parliament 
appointed the time of its own meetings and adjourn- 
ments, and committees to superintend the adminis- 
tration during the intervals of parliament; it had a 
commanding.power in all matters of government; 
it appropriated the public money, ordered the keep- 
ing of it, and called for the accounts ; it armed the 


people, and appointed commanders; it named and 


_ commissioned ambassadors ; it granted and limited 
NN it appointed judges and courts of judica- 
O. 38. ö 
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ture; it named officers of state and privy-counsellors; 
it annexed and alienated the revenues of the crown, 
and restrained grants by the king. The king of 
Scotland had no negative voice in parliament ;- nor 
could he declare war, make peace, or conclude any 
other public business of importance, without the 
advice and approbation of parliament. "The prero- 
ative of the king was so bounded, that he was not 
intrusted with the executive part of the government. 
And so late as the minority of James IV. who was 
contemporary with, and son-1n-law to, Henry VII. 
of England, the parliament pointed out to him his 
duty, as the first servant of his people ; as appears 
by the act still extant. In short, the constitution 
was rather aristocratical than monarchial. The abuse 
of these aristocratical powers, by the chieftains and 
great land-holders, gave the king, however, a very 
considerable interest among the lower ranks; and a 
prince who had sense and address to retain the affec- 
tions of his people, was generally able to humble 
the most overgrown of his subjects; but when, on 
the other hand, a king of Scotland, like James III. 
shewed a disrespect to his parliament, the event was 
commonly fatal to the crown. The kings of Scot- 


land, notwithstanding this paramount power in the 


parliament, found means to awaken and elude its 
force; and in this they were assisted by the clergy, 
whose revenues were immense, and who had very 
little dependence upon the pope, and were always 
jealous of the powerful nobility. This was done 
by establishing a select body of members, who were 
called the lords of the articles. These were chosen 
out of the clergy, nobility, knights, and burgesses. 
The bishops, for instance, chose eight peers, and the 
peers eight bishops ; and these sixteen jointly chose 
eight barons, (or knights of the shire) and eight 
commissioners for burghs; and to all those were 
added eight great officers of state, the cliancellor 
being president of the whole. 
Their business was to prepare all questions and 
bills, and other matters brought into parliament; 
so that in fact, though the king could give no nega- 
tive, yet being by his clergy, and the places he had 
to bestow, always sure of the lords of articles, no- 
thing could come into parliament that could call for 
his negative. It must be acknowledged, that this 
institution seems to have prevailed by stealth; nor 
was it ever brought into any regular system; even 
its modes varied; and the greatest lawyers are igno- 
rant when it took place. The Scots, however, 
never lost sight of their r e principles; and 
though Charles I. wanted to form these lords of the 
articles into regular machines for his own d-<»oric 
10 X Purposes, 
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purposes, he found it impregnable; and the melan- 


choly consequences are well known. At the Revo- 
lution, the Scots gave a fresh instance how well 


they understood the principles of liberty, by omitting 
all pedantic debates about abdication, and the like 
terms, and voting king James at once to have for- 
feited his crown ; which they gave to the prince 


and princess of Orange. 


This spirit of resistance was the more remarkable, 


us the people had groaned under the most insupport- 


able ministerial tyranny ever since the Restoration. 
It is asked, Why did they submit to that tyranny ? 
The answer is, in order to preserve that independency 
upon England, which Cromwell and his parliament 
endeavourcd to destroy, by uniting them to England: 
they therefore chose to submit to a temporary evil; 
but they took the first opportunity to get rid of their 
oppressors. 

Scotland, when it was a separate kingdom, cannot 
be said to have any peers, in the Eaglich sense of the 
word. The nobility, who were dukes, marquisses, 
earls, and lords, were by the king made hereditary 
members of parhament ; but they 13 no distinct 
house, for they sat in the same room with the com- 
mons, who had the same deliberate and decisive vote 
wich them in all public matters. A baron, though 


not a baron of parliament, might sit upon a lord's 


assize in matters of life and death; nor was it neces- 
sary for the assizers, or jury, to be unanimous in 
their verdict. Ihe feudal customs, even at the time 
of the Restoration, were so prevalent, and the rescue 
of a great criminal, was commonly so much appre- 
hended, that seldom above two days passed between 


the sentence and execution. 


Great uncertainty occurs in the Scottish history, 


by confounding parliaments with conventions ; the 
difference was, that a parliament could enact laws as 
well as lay on taxes; a convention, or meeting of 
the states, only met for the purposes of taxation. 
Before the Union. the kings of Scotland had four 
great and four lesser officers of state; the great, 


were the lord high chancellor, higli treasurer, privy- 


seal. and secretary: the four lesser were, the lords 
register, advocate, treasurer-deputy, and justice clerk. 


Since the Union, none of these continue, excepting 
the lords privy-seal, register, advocate, and justice 


clerk: a third secretary of state has occasionally 


been nominated by the king for Scottish affairs, but 


under the same denomination as tlie other two secre- 
taries. Ihe above officers of state sat in the Scot- 
tish parliament by virtue of their officers. 

Ihe officers of the crown were, the high-cham- 
berlain, constable, admiral, and marshal. The 


| 
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offices of constable and marshal were hereditary. A 


nobleman has still a pension as admiral ; and the 


office of marshal is exercised by a knight-marshal. 

The office of chancellor of Scotland differed little 
from the same in England. The same may be said 
of the lords treasurer, privy-seal, and secretary. The 
lord register was head-clerk to the parliament, con- 
vention, treasury, exchequer, and session, and keeper 
of all public records. 'Thongh this office was only 
during the king's pleasure, yet it was very lucrative, 
by disposing of his deputation, which lasted during 
life. He acted as teller to the parliament; and it 
was dangerous for any member to dispute his report 
of the numbers upon division. Ihe lord advocate's 
office resembles that of the attorney- general in Eng- 
land, only his powers are far more extensive ; be- 
cause, by the Scottish laws, he is the prosecutor of 
all capital crimes before the justiciary, and like wise 
concurs in all pursuits before sovereign courts, for 
breaches of the peace, and also in all matters civil, 
wherein the king or his donator hath interest. 'T'wo 
Solicitors are named by his majesty, by way of assis- 
tants to the lord advocate. 'The office of justice 
clerk entitles the possessor to preside in the criminal 
court of justice, while the . justice-general, an office 
we will describe hereafter, is absent. | 

The ancient constitution of Scotland admitted of 
many other offices both of the crown and state; 
but they are either now extinct, or too inconsider- 
able to be described here. That of a Lyon king at 
arms, or the rex fæcialium, or grand herald of 
Scotland, is still in being; and it was formerly an 
office of great splendor and importance, insomuch 


that the science of heraldry was preserved there in 


greater purity than in any other country in Europe. 
He was even crowned solemnly in parliament with 


a golden circle ; and his pant which is not the 


case in England, in all armorial affairs, might be 
carried into execution by the civil law. | 
Ihe privy-council of Scotland, before the Revo- 

lution, had, or assumed, inquisitorial powers, even 
that of torture ; but it is now sunk in the parliament 
and privy-council of Great Britain; and the civil 
and criminal causes in Scotland are chiefly cognis- 
able by two courts of judicature. wb, 
The first is, that of the college of justice, which 
was instituted by James V. after the model of the 


French parliament, to supply an ambulatory com- 


mittee of parliament, who took to themselves the 
names of the lords of council and session, which the 
present members of the college of justice still retain. 
This court consists of a president and fourteen ordi- 
nary members, besides extraordinary ones 11 
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the king, who may sit and vote, but have no salaries, 
and are not bound to attendance, 'Fhis court may 
be called a standing jury in all matters of property 
that lie before them. "Their forms of proceeding do 
not he within our plan, neither does any inquiry 
how far such an institution, in so narrow a country 
as Scotland, is compatible with the sccurity of pri- 
vate 2 The civil law is their directory in 
all matters that come not within the municipal laws 
of the kingdom. It has been often matter of sur- 


prise, that the Scots were so tenacious of the forms 


of the courts, and the essence of their laws, as to re- 
serve them . articles of the Union. This, 
however, can be easily accounted for, because those 


laws and forms were essential to the possession of 


estates and lands, which in Scotland ate often held 
by modes incompatible with the laws of England. 
We shall just add, that the lords of council and 
session, act like wise as a court of equity; but their 
decrees are (fortunately perhaps for the subject) re- 
versible by the British 1 
appeal lies. | 
The justice court is the highest criminal tribunal 
in Scotland ; but in its present form it was instituted 
$0 late as the year 1672, when a lord-justice-general, 
removable at the king's pleasure, was appointed. 
This lucrative office still exists in the person of one 
of the chief nobility ; but the ordinary members of 
the court are the justice-clerk and five other judges, 
who are always nominated from the lords of session. 
In this court the verdict of a jury condemns or 
acquits ; but, as 'we have already hinted, without 
any necessity of being unanimous. ' 
Besides these two great courts of law, the Scots, 
by the articles of the Union, have a court of exche- 
quer. This court has the same power, authority, 


Privilege, and jurisdiction, over the revenue of Scot- 


land, as the court of exchequer in England has over 
the revenues there; and all matters and things com- 
petent to the court of exchequer in England relating 
thereto, are like wise competent to the exchequer of 
Scotland. The judges of the exchequer in Scotland 
exercise certain powers which formerly belonged to 
the treasury, and are still vested in that of England. 

The court of admiralty in Scotland was, in the 
oy of Charles I. by act of parhament, declared 
to be a supreme court, in all causes competent to 
its own jurisdiction ; and the lord high admiral is 
declared to be the king's lieutenant and justice- 
general upon the seas, and in all ports, harbours, and 
creeks of the same; and upon fresh waters and na- 
vigable rivers, below the first bridge, or within flood 
mark; so that nothing competent to its jurisdiction 
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can he meddled with, in the first instance, but by 
the lord high admiral and the judges of his court. 
Sentences passed in all inferior courts of admiralty 
may be brought again before this court; but no ap- 
peal lies from it to the lords of the session, or any 
other judicatory, unless in cases not maritime. 
Causes are tried in this court by the civil law. 
which in such cases is like wise the common law of 
Scotland, as well as by the laws of Oleron, Wisby, 


and the Hanse-towns, and other maritime practices 


an] decisions committed upon the continent. Ilie 
place of lord-admiral of Scotland is little more than 
nominal, but the salary annexed to it is reckoned 
worth 10001. a-year ; and the judge of the admiraicy 


1s commonly a lawyer of distinction, with consider- 


able perquisites pertaining to his office. | 

The college, or faculty of advocates, which an- 
swers to the English inns of court, may be called 
the seminary of Scottish lawyers. They are 


within themselves an orderly court, and their forms 


require great precision and examination to qualify 
its candidates for admission. - Subordinate to them 
is a body of inferior lawyers, or, as they may be 
called, attorneys, who call themselves writers to the 
Signet, because they alone can subscribe the writs 
that pass the signet; they likewise have a bye go- 
vernment for their own regulation. Such are the 
different law-courts that are held in the capital of 
Scotland; we shall pass to those that are inferior. 
The government of the counties in Scotland was 
formerly vested in sheriffs and stewards, courts of 
regality, baron courts, commissaries, justices of the 
peace, and coroners. | | 
Formerly sheriffdoms were generally hereditable ; 


but by a late act of parliament they are now all vested 


in the crown; it being there enacted, that all high 
sheriffs, or stewards, shall, for the future, benominated 
and appointed annually by his majesty, his heirs, and 
successors. In regard to the sheriff-deputies, and 
ste ward-deputies, it is enacted that there shall only be 
one in each county, or stewartry, who must be an 
advocate of three years standing at least. For the 
space of seven years, these deputies are to be nomi- 
nated by the king, with such continuance as his ma- 
jesty shall think fit; after which they ate to enjoy 
their office ad vitam aut culpa m, that is, for life, 
unless guilty of some offence, Some other. regula- 


tions have been likewise introduced, highly for the 


credit of the sheriffs courts. 

Ste wartries were formerly part of the ancient 
royal domain; and the stewards had much the 
same power in them as the sheriff had in his 
county. 33 | 


Courts 
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to matters not exceeding forty shillin 


Courts of regality of old were held by virtue of a 


royal jurisdiction vested in the lord, with particular 


immunities and privileges; but these were so dan- 
rey and 80 extravagant, that all the Scottish rega- 
1 


lities are now dissolved by an act of parliament. 


Baron-cqurts belong to every person who holds a 
barony of the king. Tn civil matters, they extend 
Sterling ; 
and in criminal cases, to petty actions of assault and 
battery; but the punishment is not to exceed twenty 
shillings stirling, or setting the delinquent in the 
Stocks for three hours in [the day time. These 


_ courts, however perty, were in former days invested 
c 


with the power of life and death, which they have 
now Jost. | 
Ihe courts of commissaries in Scotland answer 
to those of the English diocesan chancellors, the 
highest of which is kept at Edinburgh ; wherein, 
before four judges, actions are pleaded concerning 
matters relating to wills and testaments ; the right 
of patronage to ecclesiastical benefices, tythes, di- 


vorces, and causes of that nature; but in almost all 


other parts of the kingdom there sits but one judge 
on these causes. 5 | 


According to the present institution, justices of 


the peace in Scotland exercise pretty much the same 
power as those in England. 
office, though of very old standing, was insignifi- 


cant, being cramped by the powers of the great 


feudal tyrants, who obtained an act of parliament 
that they were not to take cognizance of riots till 
fifteen days after the fact. 

The institution of coroners is as old as the reign 
of Malcolm II. the great legislator of Scotland, 
who lived before the * want invasion of England. 
They took cognizance of all breaches of the king's 
peace; and they were required to have clerks to 
register depositions and matters of fact, as well as 


' verdicts of jurors; the office, however, is at present 


much disused in Scotland. | 
From the above short view of the Scottish laws 
and institutions, it is plain that they were radically 
the same with those of the English. The latter 
allege, indeed, that the Scots borrowed the con- 
tenis of their Regiam Majestatem, their oldest 
law-book, from the work of Glanville, who was a 
judge under Henry II. of England. The Scots, on 
the other hand, say, that Glanville's work was 
copied from their Regiam Majestatem, even with 
the peculiarities of the latter, which do not now, 
and never did, exist in the laws of England. 
'The royal burghs in Scotland form, as it were, a 


In former times their 


| 


commercial parliament, which meets once a-year, | 


now at Campvere. 
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at Edinburgh, consisting of a representative from 


cach burgh, to consult upon the common good of 


the whole. Their powers are pretty extensive, and 
before the Union they made laws relating to ship- 


ping, to masters and owners of ships, to mariners, 


and merchants, by whom they-were freighted : to 


manufacturers, such as plaiding, linen, and yarn; 


to the curing and packing of fish, salmon, and her- 
rings, and to the importing and exporting several 
commodities. The trade between Scotland and the 
Netherlands is subject to their regulations: they fi:: 
the staple port, which was formerly at Dort, and is 
Their conservator is indeed 
nominated by the crown, but then their convention 


| regulates his power, approves his deputies, and ap- 


points his salary : so that, in truth, the whole staple 
trade is subjected to their management. Upon the 
whole, this is a very singular institution, and suffi- 


ciently proves the vast attention which the govern- 


ment of Scotland formerly paid to trade. It took 
its present form in the reign of James III. 1487, and 
had excellent consequences for the benefit of com- 
merce. | | 1 

Such are the laws and constitutions of Scotland, 
as they exist at present, in their general view ; but 
our bounds do not permit us to descend to further 
particulars, which are various and complicated. 
The conformity between the practice of the civil 
law of Scotland, and that of England, is remarkable. 
The English law reports are of the same nature 
with the Scottish practice; and their acts of sede- 
runt answer to the English rules of court; the 
Scottish wadsets and reversions, to the English 


| mortgages and defeasances; their poinding of goods, 


after letters of horning, is much the same as the 
English executions upon outlawries ? and fn appeal 
against the king's pardon, in cases of murder, by the 
next of kin to the deceased, is admitted in Scotland 
as wel as in England. Many other usages are the 
same in both kingdoms. We cannot, however, dis- 
miss this head without one observation, which proves 
the similarity between the English and Scottish con- 
stitutions, which we believe has been mentioned by 
no author. In old times, all the freeholders in Scot- 


land met together in presence of the king, who 


was seated on the top of a hillock, which in the old 
Scottish constitution is called the Moot, or Mute- 
hill ; all national affairs were here transacted ; judg- 
ments given, and differences ended. This Moot- 
hill we apprehend to be of the same nature as the 
Saxon Folcmote, and to signify no more than the 


hill of meeting, 


Though 


LT 4 
are 
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; e ee of ancient Scottish history 
ond of system and fable, yet it is easy to 
collect, from the Roman authors, and other evi- 


dences, that Scotland was formerly inhabited by 
different people. The Caledonians were, probably, 


the first inhabitants; the Picts undoubtedly were 
the Britons, who were forced northwards by the 
Beigic Gauls, about fourscore years before the de- 
scent of Julius Cæsar; and who settling in Scotland, 
were joined by great numbers of their countrymen, 
who were driven northwards by the Romans. The 
Scots, most probably, were a nation of adventurers 


from the ancient Scythia, who had served in the 
_ armies on the continent, and, as has been already 


hiated, after conquering the other inhabitants, gave 


_ 2their own name to the country. The tract lying 


.Southward of the Forth appears to have been inha- 
bited by the Saxons, and by the Britons, who formed 


the kingdom of Alcuith, the capital of which was 


Dumbarton: but all these people in process of time 
were subdued by the Scots. VV 
Having premised thus much, it is unnecessary for 


» 


us to investigate the constitution of Scotland from 


its fabulous, or even its early ages. It is sufficient 
to add, to what we have already said upon that head, 


that they seem to have been as forward as any of 


their southern neighbours in the arts of war and 
government. | | 

It does not appear that the Caledonians, the an- 
cient Celtic inhabitants of Scotland, were attacked 
by any of the Roman generals before Agricola, anno 
79. The name of the prince he fought with was 
Galdus, by Tacitus named Galgacus ; and the his- 
tory of that war is not 2 transmitted with great 
precision, but corroborated by the remains of the 
Roman encampments and forts, raised by Agricola 


in his march towards Dunkeld, the capital of the 


Caledonians. The brave stand made by Galdus 


* the great general does honour to the v alour 
8 


both people; and the sentiments of the Caledo- 


of 


nians, concerning the freedom and independency of 


this country, appeared to have warmed the noble 
historian with the same generous passion. It is 
plain, however, that Tacitus thought it for the ho- 
nour of Agricola to conceal some part of tliis war; 
for though he makes his countrymen victorious, 


yet they certainly returned southward, to the pro- 


vince of the Horesti, which was the county of Fife, 
without improving their adyantage. | 


IC. 


to the Szottish histariaus,. the 21st. in the lineal 
descent from Fergus I. the founder of their mo- 
a and though, this genealogy has of late been 
No. 39, | 


if 


Galdus, otherwise called Corbred,, was, according | 


swallowed up 
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disputed, yet nothing can be more ccitain, from the 
Roman histories, that the Caledonians, or Scots, 
were governed by a succession of brave and wise 
princes, during the abode of the Romans in Britain. 
Their valiant resistance obliged Agricola himself, 
and after him the emperors Adrian and Severus, to 
build the two famous pretentures or walls, one be- 
tween the Frith of Clyde and Forth already men- 
tioned, and the other between Iinmouth and the 
Solway Frith, which is described in our account 
of England, to defend the Romans from the Caledo- 
nians and Scots; and which prove that the indepen- 
dence of the latter was never subdued. . 

Christianity was introduced into Scotland about - 
the year 201 of the Christian zra, by Donald I. 
The Picts, who, as before mentioned, were the 


descendants of the ancient Britons, forced north- _ 


wards by the Romans, had at this time gained a 
footing .in Scotland ; and being often defeated by 
the ancient inhabitants, they joined the Romans 
against the Scots and Caledonians, who were of the 
same original, and considered themselves as one peo- 
ple; so that the Scottish monarchy suffered a short 
eclipse; but it brok out with more lustre than ever, 
under Fergus II. who recovered his crown ; and his 
successots gave many severe overthrows to the Ro- 
mans and Britons. £ : 
When the Romans left Britain in 448, the Scots, 
as appeared by Gildas, a British histor an, were a 
werful nation, and in conjunction with the Picts, 
invaded the Britons ; and having forced the Roman 
walls, drove them to the very sea; so that the Bri- 
tons applied to the Romans for relief ; and in the 
famous letter, which they call their groans, they tell 
them, that nay had no choice left, but that of being 
y the sea, or perishing by the swords 
of the barbarians ; for so all nations were called who 
were not Romans, or under the Roman protection. 
Dongard was then king of Scotland; and it ap- 
pears from the oldest historians, and those that are 
least favourable to monarchy, that the succession 
to the crown of Scotland still continued in the fa- 
mily of Fergus, but generally descended collaterally ; 


till the inconveniences of that mode of succession 
were so much felt, that by degrees it fell into disuse, 


and it was at last settled in the descending line. 
About the year 796, the Scots were governed by 
Achaius, a prince to much respected, that his friend- 


ship was courted by Charlemagne. Ihe Picts still 


remained in Scotland as a separate nation, and were 
powerful enough to make war upon the Scots; 
who, about the year 843, when Kenneth Mac Alpin 
was . Scotland, finally subdued them; but 

10 not 


— — — 
— — — ” — — 


— ———— 
. 


225 . on 9 „„ Pens 


upon the posterity of that princess, 


$14 
not in the savage manner mentioned by some his- 
torians, by extermination. For he obliged them to 


" incorporate themselves with their conquerors, by 


taking their names, and adopting their laws. The 


snccessors of Kenneth Mac Alpin maintained almost 
perpetual wars with the Saxons on the sonthward, 
and the Danes and »9ther barbarous nations towards 
the east; who being masters of the sca, harrassed 


the Scots by powerful invasions. The latter, how- 


ever, were more fortunate than the va Inf for, 


while the Danes were erectmg a monarchy in Eng- 
land, they were every where overthrown in Scotland 
by bloody battles, and at last driven out of the king- 
dom. The Saxon and Danish monarchs who then go- 


verned England were not more successful against the 
Scots, who maintained their freedom and indepen- 


dency, not only against e bur against their 


own kings, when they thought them endangered. 


The feudal law was introduced among them by 


Malcolm II. - * 


Malcolm III. commonly called Malcolm Can- 


more, from two Gathe words which signify a large 


head, but most probably from his 1 capacity, 
Was the eighty-sixth king of Scotland, 


from Fergus 
I. the supposed founder of the monarchy; the forty- 
seventh from its restorer, Fergus II.; and the twenty- 
second from Kenneth III. who conquered the king- 
dom of the Picts. Every'reader who is acquainted 


with the tragedy of Macbeth, as written by the 
| inimitable Shakespeare, who keeps close to the facts 


delivered * historians, can be ho stranger to the 
fate of Malcolm's father, and his own history, pre- 
vious to his mounting the throne in the year 1057. 


He was a wise and magnanimous prince, and in no 


respect inferior to his contemporary, the Norman 
conqueror, with whom he was often at war. He 
married Margaret, daughter to Edward, simnamed 
the Outlaw, son to Edmund Ironside, king of Eng- 
land. By the death of her brother Edgar Atheling, 
the Saxon right to the crown of England devolved 
Fo was one of 
the wisest and worthiest women of the age; and 
her daughter Maud was accordingly married to 
Henry 1. of England. Malcolm, after a glorious 
reign, was killed, with his son, treacherously, it is 
said. at the siege of Alnwick, by the besieged. 
Malcolm III. was succeeded by his brother Do- 
nald VII. and he was dethroned by Duncan II. 
whose legitimacy was disputed. The were suc- 
ceeded by Edgar, the son of Malcolm HI. w howas 
a wise and val:ant prince; he was succeeded by 
Alexander I. and upon his death David I. mounted 


the throne. Notwithstanding the "endeavours of 


* D - * 


*** ** r 


in 1249 by 


petition with king 


| ba 


but after a confused'interzegnum'of some years, the 
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some historians to conceal What they cannot deny, 
we mean the glories of this reign, it yet appears. 
that David was: one of the greatest prinees of is 
age, whether we regard him as a man, a warrior, or 
a legislator. The noble actions he performed in the 
service of his neice, the empress Maud, in hericom- 
Stephen for the Engtivh crown, 
give us the highest iden of his virtues, as they could 
be the Tevule: only of duty and principle. 'To(hj 
Henry II. che mightiest prince of his age, owed h 
crown; and his possessions in England, joined to 
the kingdom of Scotland, placed David's power 
nearly on an equality with that of England, when 
confined to this island. His actions and adventures, 
and tlie resourees he always found in his 6wn'tou- 
rage, prove him t Rave been a hero of the first 
rank. If he appeured to be too lavish to church- 
men, and in tds religious endowments, we are to 
consider these were the only means by which he 
could civihee his kingdom; and the code of laws 
we have already mentioned to have been drawn up 
by him, do his memory immortal honour. They 
are said to have been compiled under his inspection 
by learned men, whom de assembled from all parts 
of Europe in bis magnificent abbey of Melross. 
He was succeeded by his grandson Malcolm IV. 
and he by Wilfam, surnamed from his valour, the 
Lion. William's son Alexander II. was succeeded 
Alexander III. who was s good 7 
He married first Margaret daughter to Henry III. 
of England, by whom he had Alexander, the prince 
who married the earl of Flanders's daughter; David, 
and Margaret who married Hangowan, or, as some 
call him, Eric, son to Magnus IV. king of Norway, 
who bore to him à daughter named Margaret, com- 
monly called the Maiden of Norway; in whom 
king William's whole posterity failed, and the crown 
of Scotland returned to the descendants of David 
earl of huntingdon, brother to king Malcolm IV. and 
king Willa, n 085 op 4 SDS HH 
We have been the more particular in this detail, 
because it -was' productive of great events. Upon 
the death of Alexander III. 75 ohn Baliol, who was 
great- grandson to David earl of Huntingdon, by his 


eldest daughter r N (grand- 


father to the great king Robert Bruce) grandson to 
the same mer of Huntingdon, by his youngest 
daughter Isabel, became competitors for the crown 
of Scotland. The laws: of succession, which were 


| not then so Well established in England as they are 


at present, render the case very disagreeable. Both 
rties were almost equally 'matched in interest; 


great 
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reat nobility agreed in referring the decision to 
Edward I. of England, the most polite, ambitious 
prince of his age. He accepted the office of arbiter ; 
but having long had an eye to the crown of Scot- 
land, he revived some obsolete absurd claims of its 


| 


1 


dependency upon that of England; and finding that 


Baliel was disposed to hold it by that disgraceful 
tenure, Edward awarded it to him; but afterwards 
dethroned him, and treated him as a slave, without 
Baliol's resenting it. | 
After this, Edward used many endeavours to an- 
nex their crown to his own, which were often de- 
feated ; and though Edward for a short time made 
himself master of Scotland, yet the Scots were ready 
to revolt against him on every favourable oppor- 
tunity. Those of them who were so zealously at- 
tached to the independency of their own country, as 
to be resolved to hazard every thing for it, were 
indeed but few, compared to those iu the interest of 
Edward and Baliel, which was the same; and for 


some time they were obliged to temporize. Edward 


availed himself of their weakness and his own power. 


He accepted of a formal surrender of the crown of 


Baliol, to whom he allowed a pension, but detained 
him in England; and sent every nobleman, in 
Scotland, wig he in the least suspected, to diffe- 
rent prisons in or near London. He then forced 

the Scots to sign instruments of their subjection to 
bim; and most barbarously carried off or destroyed 
all the monuments of their Burg and the evidences 
of their independency; and particularly the famous 


fatidical or prophetic stone, which is still to be seen 


in Westminster Abbey. | 
These severe proceedings, while they rendered 
the Scots sensible of their slavery, revived in them 


the ideas of their freedom ; and Edward finding their | 


spirits were not to be subdued, endeavoured to caress 
them, and affected to treat them on a footing of 
equality with his own subjects, by projecting an 
union, the chief articles of which have since taken 
place between the two kingdoms. The Scottish 
patriots treated this project with disdain, and united 
under the brave William Wallace. the truest hero of 
his age, to expel the English. Wallace performed 
actions that entitled him to eternal honour, in ex- 
ecuting this scheme. Being however no more than 
a private gentleman, and his popularity daily en- 
creasing, Scottish. nobility, among whom was 
Robert Bruce, the son of the Bast competitor, began 


to suspect that he had an eye upon the crown, 


especially after he had defeated the earl of Surry, 
Edward's viceroy of Scotland, in the battle of Stir- 
ling, and had reduced the garrisons of Berwick and 


— 
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Roxburgh, and was declared by the states of Scot- 
land their protector. Their jealousy operated 80 
far, that * formed violent cabals against the brave 
Wallace. Edward, upon this, once more invaded 


Scotland, at the head of the most numerous and best 
disciplined army England had ever seen, for it con- 


sisted of 80,000 foot, 3000 horsemen completely 


armed, and 4000 light armed; and was attended by 
a fleet to supply it with provisions. Ihese, besides 
the troops who joined him in Scotland, formed an 
irresistible body: Edward, however, was obliged to 


divide it, reserving the command of 40,000 of his 
best troops to himself. With these he attacked the 


Scottish army under Wallace at Falkirk, while their 
disputes ran so high, that the brave regent was de- 
serted by Cumming, the most powerful nobleman 
in Scotland, and at the head of the best division of 
his countrymen. Wallace, whose troops did not 
exceed 30,000, being thus betrayed, was defeated 
with vast loss, but made an orderly retreat; during 
which he found means to have a conference 
with Bruce, and to convince him of his error in 


joining with Edward. Wallace still continued in 


arms, and performed many . gallant actions against 


the English ; but was betrayed into the hands of 


Edward, who most ungenerously put him to death 
at London, as a traitor ; but he died himself as he 
was preparing to renew his invasion of Scotland 
with a still more desolating spirit of ambition, after 
having destroyed 100, 000 of her inhabitants. 

Bruce died soon after the battle at Falkirk; but 
not before he had inspired his son, who was a 
prisoner at large about the English court, with the 


glorious resolution of vindicating his own rights, 


and his country's independency. He escaped from 
London, and with his own hand killed Cumming, 
for his attachment to Edward ; and after collecting 


a few patriots, among whom were his own four 


brothers, he assumed the crown, but was defeated 
by the English (who had a great ariny in Scotland) 
at the battle of Methven. After his defeat, he fled 
with one or two friends to the Westefn Isles and 
parts of Scotland, where his fatigues and sufferings 
were as inexpressible, as the courage wich which he 
and his few friends bore them (the lord Douglas 


especially) was incredible. Though bis wife and 


daughters were sent prisoners to England, where the 
best of his friends and two of his brothers were put 
to death, yet such was his persevering spirit, that he 
recovered all Scotland excepting the castle of Stix- 
ling, and improved every advantage that was given 
him by the dissipated conduct of Edward II. who 
raised an army more numerous and better , 

| | | stil 
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still than that of his father, to make a total conquest 
of Scotland. It is said that it consisted of 100, 000 
men, this is supposed to be an exaggerated compu- 
tation: however it is admitted that the army of 
Bruce did not exceed 30,000; but all of them 
heroes, who had been bred up in a detestation of 
tyranny. 


Edward, who was not deficient in point of cou- 


rage, led this mighty host towards Stirling, then be- 
sieged by Bruce; who had chosen with the greatest 
judgment a camp near Bannockburn. The chief 
officers under Edward were, the earls of Gloucester, 
Hereford, Pembroke, and sir Giles Agenton. Those 
under Brace were, his own brother sir Edward, 
who, next to himself, was reckoned to. be the best 
knight in Scotland, his nephew Randolph earl of 
Murray, and the lord Walter, high-ste -ard of Scot- 
land. Edward's attack of the Scottish army was 
exceeding furious, and required all the courage and 
farmness of Bruce and his friends to resist it, which 
they did so effectually, that they gained one of the 
most complete victories that is recorded in history. 
'The great loss of the English fell upon the bravest 
part of their troops, who were led on by Edward in 
person against Bruce himself. The Scottish writers 
make the loss of the English to amount to 50, 000 
men. 
more total defeat, though the conquerors lost 4000. 
Ihe flower of the English nobility were either killed 
or taken prisoners. Their camp, which was im- 
- mensely rich, and calculated for the purpose rather 
of a triumph than a campaign, fell into the hands of 
the Scots; and Edward himself with a few followers, 


Be that as it will, there certainly never was a 


favoured by the goodness of their horses, were pur- 


sued by Douglas to the gates of Berwick, from 
whence he escaped in a fishing boat. This great 
decisive battle happened in the year 1314. 

The remainder of Robert's reign was a series of 
the most glorious successes; and so well did his no- 
bility understand the principles of - civil liberty, and 
80 unfettered were they by religious considerations, 
that, in a letter they sent to the pope, they acknow- 
ledged that they had set aside Baliol for debasing the 
crown by holding it of England: and that they 
would do the same by Robert, if he should make 
te like attempt. Robert having thus delivered 
Scotland, sent his brother Edward to Ireland, and at 
the head of an army, with which he conquered the 
greatest part of that Kingdom, and was proclaimed 
its king; but by exposiag himself too much he was 

Filled. Robert, before fie death, which happened 


b 
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land; and when he died, he was acknowledged to 
be indisputably the greatest hero of his age. wrt 

The glory of the Scots may be said to have been 
in its zenith under Robert J. who was succeeded by 
nis son David\ll. He was a virtuous prince, but 
his abilities, both in peace and war, were eclipsed 

his brother-in-law and enemy Edward III. of 

ngland, whose sister he married. Edward, who 
was as keen as ary of his predecessors upon the con- 
quest of Scotland, espoused the cause of Baliol, son 
to Baliol, the original competitor, His progress 
was at first amazingly rapid; and he and Edward 
defeated the royal party in many bloody battles ; 
but Baliol was at last diiven out of his usurped king- 
dom by the Scottish patriots. David had the mis- 
fortune to be taken prisoner by the English at the 
battle of Durham: and after continuing above eleven 
years in captivity, he paid 100,000 marks for his 
ransom ; and died in peace without issue, in the 
year 1371. E . 5 

The crown of Scotland then devolved upon the 
family of Stuart, by its head having been married to 
the ee of Robert I. The first king of that 
name was Robert II. a wise and brave prince. Ile 
was succeeded by his son Robert III. whose age and 
infirmities disqualified him from reigning ; so that 
he was forced to trust the government to his brother, 
the duke of Albany, an ambitious prince, who seems 
to have had an eye to the crown for his own family. 
Robert, upon this, attempted to send his second son 
to France; but he was most ungenerously inter- 
cepted by Henry IV. of England; and, after suffer- 
ing a long captivity, he was obliged to pay an ex- 
orbitant ransom. During. the imprisonment of 
James, in England, the military glor of \the Scots 
was carried to the greatest height un 1 rance, where 
they supported that tottering monarchy against 
England, and the generals obtained some of the first 
titles of the kingdom. | 

James, the first of that name, upon his return to 
Scotland, discovered great talents for government, 
enacted many wise laws, and was beloved by his 
people. He had received an excellent education in 
England during the reigns of Henry IV. and V. 
where he saw the feudal system refined from many 


| of the imperfections which still adhered to it in his 


| 


in 1328, made an advantageous peace with Eng- | 


own kingdom ; he. determined therefore to-abridge 
the overgrown power of the nobles, and to recover 
such lands as had been unjustly wrested from the 
crown during his minority and the preceding reigns ; 
but the execution of these designs cost him his 
life; he being murdered in his bed by some 75 

| . 
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his chief 
ages. | : 
A long minority succeeded; but James II. would 
probably have equalled the greatest of his ancestors 
both in warlike and civil virtues, had he not been 
suddenly killed by the accidental bursting of a can- 
non, in the thirteenth year of his age, as he was be- 
sieging the castle of Roxburgh, which was defended 
by the Englich. | 

Suspicion, indolence, immoderate attachments to 
females, and many of the errors of a female mind, 
are visible in the conduct of James III. and his tur- 
- bulent reign was closed by a rebellion of his subjects, 
being slain in battle in 1488, aged thirty-five. 

His son, James IV. was the most accomplished 
prince of the age; he was naturally generous and 
brave : he loved magnificence, he delighted in war, 
and was eager to obtain fame. He encouraged and 
protected the commerce of his suhjects, so that they 
greatly encreased in riches ; and the court of James, 
at the time of his marriage with Henry VII.'s 
daughter, was. splendid and respectable. Even this 
alliance could not cure him of his family distemper, 
a predilection for the French, in whose cause he 
rashly entered, and was killed, with the flower of 
his nobility, by the English, in the battle of Flod- 
den, anno 1513, and the fortieth year of his age. 

The minority of his son, James V. was long and 
turbulent: and when he grew up, he married two 
French ladies; the first being daughter to the king 
of France, and the latter of the house of Guise. He 
instituted the court of session, enacted many salutar 
laws, and greatly promoted the trade of . 

particularly the working of the mines. At this time 
the balance of power was so equally poised between 
the contending princes of Europe, that James's 
friendship was courted by the pope, the emperor, 
the king of France, and his uncle, Henry VIII. of 
England, from all which he received magnificent. 
presents. But James took little share in foreign 
affairs; he seemed rather to imitate his predecessors 
in their attempts to humble the nobility; and the 
doctrines of the Reformation beginning to be pro- 
pagated in Scotland, he gave way, at the instigation 
of the clergy, to a religious persecution, though it 
is generally believed that, had. he lived longer, he 
would have seized all the church revenues, in imita- 
ton of Henry. However, having rather slighted 
some friendly overtures made to him by the king of 
England, and thereby given great umbrage to that, 
prince, a war at length broke out between them. 


A large army-under the command of the duke of 


nobility in 1439, and the 44th year of his 


* 
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| Norfolk, entercd Scotland, and ravaged the country 


north of the T'weed. After this short expedition, 
the English army retired to Berwick, Upon this the 
king of Scotland sent ten thousand men to the 

western borders, who entered England at Solway 

Frith; and he himself followed them at a short dis- 
tance ready to join them upon occasion. But he 
soon after gave great offence to the nobility and the 
army, by imprudently depriving their general, lord 
Maxwell, of his commission, and conferring the 
command on Oliver Sinclair, a private gentleman, 
who was his favourite. Ihe army were so much 
disgusted with this alteration, that they were ready 
to disband, when a small body of English horse ap- 
peared, not excceding five hundred. A panic seized 
the Scots, who immediately took to flight, supposing 
themselves to be attacked by the whole body of the 
English army. The English horse, seeing them 
flee with such precipitation, closely pursued them, 
and slew great numbers, taking prisoner seven lords, 
two hundred gentlemen, and eight hundred soldiers, 
with twenty-four pieces of ordnance. This disaster 
so much affected king James, that it threw him into 
a fit of illness, of which he soon after died on the 

14th of December, 1542. 

His daughter and successor, Mary, was but a few 
hours old at the time of her father's death. Her 
beauty, her misconduct, and her misfortunes, are 
alike famous in history. It is sufficient here to say, 
that during her minority, and while she was wife to 
Francis II. of France, the Reformation advanced in 
Scotland: that being called to the throne of her 
ancestors while a widow, she married her br cou- 
sin german, the lord Darnley, whose untinjely death 
hath given rise to so much controversy. The con- 
sequence of her hushand's death, and of her marriage 
with Bothwell, who was considered as his mur- 
derer, was an insurrection of her subjects, from 
whom she fled into England, where she was unge- 
nerously detained a prisoner for eighteen years; and 
afterwards, on motives of her state policy, beheaded 
by queen Elizabeth in 1587, in the forty-sixth year 
other age. 

Mary's son, james VI. of Scotland, succeeded, in 
right of his blood from Henry VII. upon the death 
of queen Elizabeth, to the English crown, after 
Shewing considerable abilities in the government of 
Scotland. This union of the two crowns, in fact, 


destroyed the independency, as it impoverished the 


people of Scotland; for the seat of government be- 
ing removed to eee their trade was checked, 
their agriculture n 


IO Z 


glected, and their gentry obliged 
— 
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to seek for bread in other countries. James, after a 


splendid, but troublesome reign over his three king- 
doms, left them in 1625, to his son, the unfortunate 
Charles I. That prince, by his despotic principles 
and conduct, induced both his Scottish and Inglish 
Subjects to take up arms against him ; and, indeed, 


it was in Scotland that the sword was first drawn 
But when the royal party was 


against Charles. | 
totally defeated in England, the king put himself into 
the power of the Scottish army; they at first treated 
him with respect, but afterwards delivered him up 
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to the English parliament, on condition of their pay- 


ing 400,000 pounds to the Scots, which was said to 
be due to them for arrears. However, the Scots 
afterwards made several bl 
tempts, to restore his son Charles II. That prince 
was finally defeated by Cromwell, at the battle of 
Worcester, 1651, after which, to the time of his 
restoration, the commonwealth of England and the 


dy but unsuccessful at- 


| 


Union as it now stands. 


protector gave law to Scotland, We have, in ano- 
ther place, touched on the most material paits of 
Charles's reign, and that of his deluded brother, 
James VII: of Scotland, and II. of England, as well 
as of king William, who was $0 fai from being a 
friend to Scotland, that, relying on his royal word 
to her parliament, she was brought to the brink of 
ruin. F | 

The state of parties in England at the accession 


of queen Anne was such, that the Whigs once more 
had recourse to the Scots, and offered them their 


own terms, if they would agree to the incorporate 
t was long before the 
Scottish parliament would listen to the proposal ; 
but, at last, partly from conviction, and partly 
through the force of money distributed among the 
needy nobility, it was agreed to; since which event 
the history of Scotland becomes, in a great measure, 


| the same with that of England. 
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- IN THE ACCOUNT OF THE METHODISLS. 
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Tux author, in his account of this body of people, as it respects their doctrines, and economy, has, 
generally speaking, been pretty correct—Indeed, so far as he has quoted the words of Mr. Wesley for his 
authority, we cannot but admit that he has dealt not only fairly, but liberally.—In some few particulars, 
where his information has been derived from prejudiced, or corrupted sources, his account by no means accords 
with the trutli.— The present design of the publishers in this Errata is merely to correct a mis-statement in 
the account of the Methodist Love-feasts, in two particulars : Ist, That invitation is given to strangers to 
these meetings; and 2dly, That the expence of each person present is one shilling.—W ith regard to the first 
of these statements it is notoriously false, as at these times particular care is taken to exclude all but their 
own people, except such as are serious, or desirous of becoming so. The second particular is equally erro- 
neous ;—for no specific sum is required of any person, much less of the whole, every one being left at full 
liberty to give acgording to ability or inclination: The whole of which, after defraying the expences of 
bread, being 1 devoted to the poor, —The publishers have judged it incumbent upon themselves to 
correct what they well know to be erroneous: And were they conscious of any similar inaccuracies in any 
other account, to whatever body of people applicable, they would, with equal readiness, do the same. 
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